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SCIENTIFIC   MEMORANDA— APPLICABLE 
TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

(Continued  from  p.  411,  of  last  vol.) 
Smut. 

In  lately  travelling  through  a  part  of  New  York, 
I  learnt,  to  my  astonishment^  that  in  one  of  the  best 
wheat  towns  in  Schoharie  county,  the  crop  was  in- 
jured from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  smut,  and 
that  the  farmers  knew  of  no  method  to  prevent  the 
disease.  From  reading  the  experiments  of  scientihe 
men,  and  from  practical  knowledge,  1  know  that 
smut  is  easily  prevented,  by  salt  and  lime,  or  by  the 
latter  alone,  if  properly  applied. 

The  French  chemists  have  multiplied  experiments 
upon  this  subject;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  school  o( 
science,  which  has  devoted  more  time  to  improve 
agriculture  than  that  of  France.and  none  which  have 
come  to  more  correct  conclusions  I  am  going  to 
<*t;.le  the  French  process  for  preventing  smut,  and 
I  ple<lgc  myself,  that,  if  correctly  followed,  it  will 
prove  ellectual. 

Tills  disease  is  proved,  by  French  and  English 
philosophers,  to  proceed  from  microscopic  grains, 
or  atoms  of  black  <iuat,  which  germinate,  reproduce 
themselves,  and  lake  jiossession  of  the  ear.  In  the  Eib- 
liotlicqve  Phijsico  Kconomtque,  particular  directions 
are  given  for  steeping  the  seed,  which  I  am  satislied 
possess  advantages  over  the  method  generally  pur- 
sued. These  directions  enjoin,  that  in  order  to  des- 
troy the  gum  of  smut  in  the  seed  intended  to  be 
sow  n,  6  or  7  gallons  of  water  must  be  employed  for 
4*  bushels  of  seed,  and  from  '2  lb.  ti  to  ^  lb.  10  oz. 
of  quick-lime,  according  as  its  quality  is  more  or 
Jess  caustic,  or  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  smut 
in  the  grain.  Boil  a  part  of  the  water,  and  slake  the 
lime  with  it,  after  which  add  the  remainder  of  the 
water.  The  heat  of  the  whole  of  the  liquid  ought 
to  be  such  as  we  can  with  ditliculty  bear  the  baud 
in  it.  Then  gently  pour  the  lime  water  upon  the 
grain,  placed  in  a  tub,  stirring  it  without  ceasing,  at 
first  with  a  flat  stick,  and  afterwards  with  a  shovel. 
The  liquor  should  at  first  be  three  or  four  fingers 
breadth  over  the  level  of  the  wheat.  Leave  the  grain 
to  soak  iJ4  hours,  turning  it  five  or  six  times,  when 
it  may  be  sown. 

Grain  limed  by  immersion  does  not  incommode 
the  sower,  like  that  which  is  limed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  If  adheres  like  a  varnish  to  the  surface  of  the 
grain;  its  germination  is  quicker,  and,  as  it  carries 
with  it  moisture  enough  to  develope  the  embryo,  the 
wheat  will  not  suffer  for  want  of  rain;  insects  will 
not  attack  it,  as  they  cannot  bear  the  acid  taste  of 
lime. 

Independent  of  the  benefit  of  lime  steeps  in  pre- 
,  venting  smut,  there  will  bo  found,  in  the  3d  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  some  cogent  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, that  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  preventing  the 
depredations  of  the  Hessian  fly. 

To  obtain  good  timber. 
Bark  the  tree  the  year  beibre  it  is  cut  down.    By 
(his  means  the  alburnum  is  converted  into  wood. — 
JjOiidr>n''s  Ency.  of  Gar.  174. 
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It  is  the  sap  in  the  alburnum,  or  white  wood, 
which  causes  timber,  rapidly  to  decay.  The  sap 
contains  saccharine  matter,  acids  and  mucilage 
which  ferment  with  heat,  and  bring  on  a  decompo- 
sition of  the  wood.  By  the  process  recommended, 
the  moisture  is  exhausted  without  fermentation,  and 
the  pores  of  the  alburnum  coiiiiact  and  harden 
Soaking  boards  and  timber  in  w  ater  renders  the  sap 
thin,  so  that  when  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
it  is  more  readily  expelled.  In  the  process  of  char- 
ring, the  moisture  is  expelled;  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  coal  (carbon)  protects  the  timber  from  moisture 
air  and  heat,  the  great  agents  in  the  process  of  pu 
trefaction.  Charred  wood  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground  at  Constantinople,  in  a  sound 
state,  which  had  lain  there  seven  hundred  years. 

In  gras.ses,  as  well  as  in  perennial  trees  and  shrubs, 
there  is  more  soluble  matter  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, and  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  the  economy  o(  nature,  which  lays  up  nu- 
tritive matter  for  the  wants  of  the  plant  in  sprin;.' 
Davy,  223.  The  nutritive  matter  of  the  grasses  i^ 
laid  up  in  the  joints;  and  consequently  those  havin. 
most  joints  are  most  nutritive.  Hence  the  peculiai 
value  of  the  agrostis  family,  particularly  florin,  for 
winter  pasture.  And  hence  by  feeding  close  in  au- 
tuihn  we  deprive  the  roots  of  grasses  of  a  portion  of 
their  natural  food,  and  they  do  not  rise  so  vigorous- 
ly in  spring  as  when  not  fed.  Although  the  stalk  be 
annual,  the  influence  of  moisture  and  heat  soften  it 
in  spring,  and  carry  the  nutriment  to  the  crown;  or, 
decomposing  upon  the  surface,  it  is  carried  to  the 
roots  through  the  soil. 

The  Mr 
Is  the  receptacle,  as  well  as  the  source,  of  all  sub- 
lunary forms,  the  great  mass  or  chaos  which  imparts 
or  receives  them.  The  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
our  earth  contains  a  mixture  of  all  the  active  vola- 
tile parts  of  all  vegetables,  minerals  and  animals. 
Whatever  perspires,  corrupts  or  exhales,  impreg- 
nates the  air;  which,  being  acted  upon  by  the  solar 
fire,  produces  within  itself  all  sorts  of  chemical  ope- 
rations,— dispensing  again  those  salts  and  spirits, 
in  new  generations,  which  it  had  received  from  pu- 
trefactions. The  air,  therefore,  is  an  active  mass, 
composed  of  numberless  different  principles,  the 
general  source  of  corruption  and  generation,  in 
which  the  seeds  of  tilings  seem  to  be  latent,  ready 
to  appear  and  produce  their  own  kind  whenever 
they  light  upon  a  proper  matrix. — Bishop  Berkley, 
Geor.  Ess.  vol.  I, p.  348. 

Agricvltural  Statistics  of  the  county  of  Essex,  Eng- 
land. 
The  general  average  of  rents  according  to  Van- 
couver, is  14s.  6d.  per  acre  (about  $3,25,)  though 
some  of  the  meadows  are  as  high  as  50s.  (more  than 
JU.)  The  county  is  oO  by  60,  and  contains  about 
950,000  acres.  The  total  rents  paid  by  the  farmers 
to  the  landlords  is  about  one  million  pounds  ster- 
ling ($4,444,000.)  The  tithes  amount  to  4s.  9d.  on 
the  acre,  (>r  -i25.625Z.  in  the  county  (§1,001,775.) 
The  poor  rates  in  1800,  yvere  supposed  to  amount  to 
half  a  million: — or 


Rents,  93(i,320,  according  to  Young, 

Tithes,  225,625, 

Poor  rates,     500,000, 

l,661,945i.  which  divided 

by  the  number  of  acres,  (942,728,)  gives,  as  the 
'average  charge  upon  the  lands,  for  rents,  tithes  and 
p'oor  rates,  ll.  15s.  3d.  ($7,83)  per  acre;  or,  in  the 
gross,  J,7,379,035.  The  capital  employed  is  from  5J.  to 
\0l.  the  acre,  ($22  to  f44,)  and  yet  the  farmer's  pro- 
fits, from  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  were 
greater  in  1805  than  ivhen  the  expenses  were  much 
less. — See  Young''s  Survey  nf  Essex,  vol.  1. 

Our  farmers  complain  of  hard  times.  Let  them 
reflect  upon  the  preceding  facts  and  be  silent.  They 
have  no  proctors  to  harass  them  for  tithes.  They 
have  no  purse-proud  landlords  to  oppress  them  lor 
rent,  and  their  poor  rates  are  comparatively  tri- 
lling. Well  might  they  complain  if  they  had  to  pay 
annually,  beyond  their  present  burthens,  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  for  every  hundred  acres  they  occupied. 
And  yet  British  farmers,  from  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  industry,  economy  and  system,  are  not  only 
enabled  to  do  this,  but  to  lay  up  handsome  profits. 
't  should  at  least  admonish  us,  that  our  system  of 
inning  is  a  very  defective  one;  and  stimulate  us,  if 
we  are  too  old  to  learn  ourselves,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  our  sons,  the  means  of  becoming  wiser 
than  their  fathers.  And  let  them  begin  the  good 
work  by  subscribing  lor  your  Farmer. 

Of  England. 
John  Clark,  in  his  work  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
calculates  the  capital  necessary  for  British  farming 
as  follows:  For  corn  lands  from  5/.  to  15/. — average 
61.  per  acre.  Total  for  corn  lands  90  millions.  Pas- 
ture at  a  medium  of  51 — 100  millions,  and  10  mil- 
lions for  mountain  pasture.  Total  farming  capital 
200  millions.  One  half  of  the  British  population 
employed  in  agricultuie. 


Corn  and  pulse. 
All  other  products. 


Produce. 

-       70.000,000 
-      -    85,000,000 


-155,000,000. 


Rent, 

Poor  rales  and  other  rates 

and  tithes. 
Farm  labor. 
Maintenance  of  horses. 
Manures,         -         -         - 
Support  of  stock. 
Interest  and  profit. 


Distribution. 

40,000,000 


10,000,000 
40,000.000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 
-   20,000,000 

1 55,000,000. 

[Edin.  Farm.  Mag.  1821,  p.  S3. 

Of  JVw/o/fr. 
Norfolk  contains  1,094,400  acres.  The  soils  are, 
omitting  fractions,  light  sands  140,000,  good  sands 
269.000,  marsh-land  clay  38,0#0,  various  loams 
576,000,  rich  loam  94,000,  peat  52,000.  Lands  va- 
lued at  from  10  to  50i.  or  from  44  to  220  dollars  per 
acre. 

JVemmandumfrom  Fouiig's  Survey  ofJVorfolk. 
Smut. 
It  is  a  remark  of  many  of  the  Norfolk  farmers, 
that  old  wheat,  sown,  never  produces  smut    Steep- 


ing  in  brine,  and  drj'ing  with  fresh  slacked  lime,  is 
considered  an  eflectual  preventive. — ]'■  -^■*- — ^" 
evidence  that  smut  is  propagated  by  seed,  the  vege- 
tating principle  of  which  is  destroyed  by  age,  or 
lime. 

Roots. 
Mr.  Thurtel,  has  traced  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of 
wheat  five  feet  deep,  on  the  side  of  a  marl  pit,  and 
the  root  of  a  turnip  two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  light 
soil — p.  299.  The  roots  of  most  or  all  plants  pene 
trate  as  deep  as  the  soil  is  tilled;  and  as  their  ex- 
tremities are  the  mouths  ivliich  convey  food  to  the 
plant,  the  policy  of  deep  ploughing  seems  to  be  im- 
plied upon  all  soils  which  will  admit  of  it,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  placing  the  food  where  it  is  most 
wanted,  and  where  moisture  most  abounds  to  digest 
it,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  drought.     • 

,4  good  maxim. 
Never  take  two  crops  of  white  corn  in  succession. 
Mr.  Young  thinks  the  preeminence  of  Norfolk  hus- 
bandry  is  principally   owing  to  a  strict  adherence 
to  this  maxim — p.  3G4. 

Arahh  System. 
Mr.  Birkham  asserted  it  as  a  fact,  of  which  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt,  that  tillage,  well  managed, 
would  support  as  much  live  stock,  on  the  seeds,  tur- 
nips and  straw,  as  the  same  land  would  do  all  under 
grass;  consequently  the  corn  is  all  gain  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  am  certain,  says  he,  it  would  He  spoke  of 
pasture  that  would  support  t\vo  bullocks  of  40  stone 
on  the  acre— p.  367. 

Summer  Fallows, 
Were  common  30  years  ago,  and  seeds  (grass) 
were  then  left  three  years.  Now  (1805)  no  such 
thing  as  summer  fallows  are  known,  and  seeds  are 
left  but  two  years.  The  number  of  horses  is  lessen- 
ed, ploughings  arc  not  so  frequent;  often  but  one 
for  barley,  and  some  trust  to  mere  scarifying  tur- 
nips preceding  this  crop,  and  have  succeeded  well. 
These  and  other  improvements  have  increased  farm 
profits  one  fourth  to  one  third— ^.  3C7. 

Plantations. 
Mr.  Cooke  i)lantcd,  in   20  years,   718  acres   of 
forest  trees   of  various   kinds,  to  the  number   of 
2,123,000— Mr.  Bevan,  90,000— p.  383. 

Marl 
Is  applied  at  the  rate  of  20  to  100  loads  per  acre, 
If  in  small  quantity  it  is  often  repeated.  70  loads 
will  suffice  for  15  or  16  years,  sometimes  for  30  or 
40 — p.  402.  The  soil  is  generally  a  sand,  and  the 
marl,  composed  of  clay  and  lime,  mechanically  binds 
it,  and  improves  its  capacity  for  holding  water  for 
plants. 

Mildew. 
Fallowed  wheat  is  more  subject  to  mildew  than 
that  sown  upon  clover  lay;  dunged  more  than  un- 
dunged. —  Young's  Essex.  The  latter,  at  least,  is  ap- 
parent to  every  observing  farmer.  The  reasons 
have  been  explained  in  preceding  memoranda. 

Shrinkage  of  Grain. 
Grain  stacked  till  April  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly 
S5  per  cent. — Farm.  Mug.  viii.  26.      I  have  found 
that  Indian  corn  loses  by  shrinkage  from  October  to 
"May  20  per  cent. 

0    Cure  for  Hoven. 

Train  oil,  in  a  dose  of  one  pint  to  a  cow,  has  been 

found  to   give  relief  in  cases  of  hoven.     It  is  also 

given  to  cattle  choaked  with  turni|)s. — lb.  28.  Lord 

Somervdle  recommends  salt  for  the  hoven  in  sheep 

Rents. 
Light  sands  Cs.  loams   16s.  better  sand  12s.  rich 
loam  26s.  marshy  clay  2*^9.  per  acre,  averages 
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Tithes. 
General  average  4s.  9d.  per  acre. 

Poor  Rates. 
5s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Fences. 
A  ditch  4  feet  wide,  3  deep,  the  quicks  laid  in  the 
bank,  and  a  dead  bush  fence  on  the  top. 

Summer  Fallowing 
Takes  place  only  on  strong,  wet  or  clayey  soils. 

Turnips. 
Their  cultivation  is  universal,  on  all  soils,  as  the 
basis  of  a  course.     They  are    uniformly   manured, 
and  followed  by  barley.     The  ground  is  generally 
ploughed  4  times  for  turnips. 

Barley, 

Produces  from  5  to  12  coombs,  or  20  to  48  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Grass  Seeds 
Are  uniformly  sown  with  barley  when  that  follows 
turnips.  Red  clover  preferred,  if  the  land  is  not 
tired  of  it,  at  the  rate  of  12  lbs.  Dutch  clover,  tre- 
foil, rj'e  grass  and  cocks  foot  (orchard  grass)  sub- 
stituted occasionally. 

JVheat, 
Generally  sown  upon  clover  lays.     Average  pro- 
duct di  coombs,  or   27  bushels.     Fi'om  10  to   12 
pecks  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre. 

Oats. 
Three  and  four  bushels  sown  on  an  acre,  produce 
sometimes  100,  but  on  an  average  from  44  to  46 
bushels  per  acre. 

Peas. 
Sow  from  2  to  4  bushels.     Produce  24  to  56. 


GRAIN  AND  GRASS  CUTTING  MACHINE 
BY  HORSE  POWER. 

Jeremiah  Bailey,  begs  leave  to  state  to  farmers, 
his  belief,  that  the  machine  which  he  has  invented, 
(and  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  improve- 
ment of,)  is  now  as  worthy  of  their  attention  as  any 
other  implement  of  husbandry,  as  being  the  cheap 
est  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  cutting  grain  and 
grasses.  A  comparative  estimate  has  been  made  of 
its  performance  with  that  of  manual  labour.  When 
the  grass  is  heavy  and  much  lodged  it  is  believed  the 
machine  will  be  equal  to  the  labour  of  twelve  men, 
when  the  grass  is  lighter  to  that  of  six  in  the  day. 

The  machine  has  been  much  simplified  in  its  con 
struction,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cutting  wheel  has 
been  increased  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  7  feet,  which 
gives  it  a  decided  advantage  in  cutting  both  grain 
and  grass,  as  its  performance  is  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  and  the  distance  it  progresses  in  a  given 
time.  Farmers  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  this 
machine,  at  Daniel  Buckley's,  Esq.  Pequa  township, 
Lancaster  county,  Penn  ;  Edward  Duffield  and  Sam- 
uel Newbold,  Moreland  township,  Philadelphia 
county  (who  have  had  a  machine  in  use  for  three 
years)  where  information  can  be  obtained,  also,  at 
Clayton  Newbold's  iind  John  Black's,  Upper 
Springfield  township,  Burlington  county.  New  Jer- 
sey Orders  dirccter.  to  Edmund  Kinsey,  Moreland 
township,  Philadelphia  county;  Clayton  and  New- 
bold,  Upper  Springfield  township,  Burlington  coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  or  to  the  inventor  in  Philadelphia, 
Market-Street,  near  Schuylkill,  Sixth-street,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  I'hc  following  certificates 
will  show  the  opinion  of  respectitble  and  practical 
farmers  and  others,  as  to  the  utility  of  this  machine. 

We  the  subscribers,  having  this  day  witnessed, 
with  much  satisfaction,  the  operation  of  the  mowmg 


[March  24, 1826, 

machine  invented  and  patented  by  Jeremiah  Bailey,     ( 
of  Chester  county,  on   a  timothy  field   of  Edward 
Luffield,  Esq.,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  cutting  was 
clear  and»uniform,  and  the  swathe  handsomely  laid 
over  with  great  expedition,  we  doubt  not  at  the  rate 
of  six  acres  per  day.     We  consider  it  a«  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  useful  labour  saving  machines 
for  agricultural  uses  hitherto  invented,  and  have  no 
doubt  its  power  may  be  equally  well  applied  to  the 
cutting  of  any  grain  crops  which  could  be  cradled. 
W.  J.  MILLER, 
R.  M.  LEWIS, 
LAURENCE  LEWIS. 
Philadelphia  county,  July,  1825. 

The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  to 
farmers  and  the  public  generally,  that  wc  have  bad 
the  Mowing  Machine,  invented  by  Jeremiah  Bailey, 
in  use  for  three  years  for  mowing  our  grass  crops; 
hi?  this  season  has  adapted  it  to  cutting  and  laying 
in  regular  swathe,  both  wheat  and  oats,  which  adds 
very  much  to  the  value  of  the  machine,  and  from 
our  experience  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
farmers  as  a  valuable  labour  saving  machine  where 
the  land  is  properly  prepared  for  its  use. 

EDWARD  DUFFIELD. 
♦  SAMUEL  NEWBOLD. 

Moreland  township,  PhiUulelj/hia  ^ 
county,  September  13/fc,  1S35.  J 

We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Byberry  and 
Moreland,  in  Philadelphia  county,  having  seen  the 
operations  of  Jeremiah  Bailey's  Patent  Mowing  Ma- 
chine, in  this  neighbourhood,  do  certiiy  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  it  fully  answers  the  purposes  intended, 
both  for  grass  and  grain;  the  former,  though  lodged 
or  bent  down  by  wind  or  rain,  is  cut  without  diffi- 
culty, and  nearly  as  fast  as  when  standing  upright, 
and  the  latter  from  an  experiment  made  on  wheat, 
we  have  seen  not  only  cutele&n,  but  laid  in  swathe 
so  straight  and  even  that  it  might  be  raked  and  ' 
bound  as  readily  as  if  cut  by  the  best  cradle  or 
sickle.  We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  far- 
mers as  a  valuable  improvement. 

THORNTON  WALTON, 
JAMES  THORNTON. 
CYRUS  PEIRCE, 
JOHN  CORNLY, 
JOSIAH  WALTON, 
JAMES  WALTON. 
8th  mo.  19(7t,  1825. 

We,  the  subscribers,  having  seen  the  above  men- 
tioned machine  in  operation  in  cutting  grass,  do 
fully  concur  in  the  above  statement,  from  the  ac- 
counts we  had  of  its  operation  in  cutting  grain,  have 
no  doubt  of  its  answering  a  very  good  purpose. 

NATHANIEL  RICHARDSON,  Jr. 

JOSHUA  gilbert;  Jb. 

JAMES  BONNER, 

J  NO.  P.  TOWN  SEND, 

JAMES  TOWNSEND. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE  FARMING  SOCIETY. 

Sir  John  Sincl.\ir,  in  a  late  address  to  the  In- 
verness-shire Farming  Society,  on  the  agricultural 
state  of  the  country,  stated  "his  deep  conviction 
that  the  greatest  exertions  would  soon  become  ne- 
cessary, to  prevent  the  Agricultural  Interests  from 
suffering  as  great,  if  not  greater  distresses  than  Hiose 
which  they  had  lately  experienced.  That  if  the 
subject  were  thoroughly  investigated,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and 
those  who  directly  or  indirectly  depended  upon 
them,  formed  the  most  numerous,  and,  hi-  believed, 
were  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. Their  interests,  therefore,  were  to  be  protected, 
in  preference  to  those  of  every  other  class  They 
were  fixed  and  permanent  residents,  whereas  the 
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manufacturing  and  conimercial  classes  were  of  a 
Irmmtory  nature.  They  <vere  frequently  emigrat 
ing  to  foreign  states,  and  the  connexions  they  form- 
ed with  other  nations,  necessarily  rendered  them 
less  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  own 
country.  That  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  fast  of  politi- 
cal authors,  had  ably  inculcated  the  doctrine,  that 
wealth  obtained  from  manufactures  or  commerce, 
was  of  little  permanent  utility,  unless  when  realized 
in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

"That  if  we  wished  to  be  either  safe  at  home,  or 
respected  abroad,  and  above  all  to  maintain  our  mi 
litary  fame  and  cliaracter,  it  was  our  bounden  du 
ty,  not  only  to  protect  our  agriculture  to  its  present 
extent,  but  to  augment,  by  an  increased  culMation 
of  waste  lands,  tlie  numbers  employed  in  that  branch 
of  industry.  That  those  who  work  in  manufactures, 
however  useful  in  other  respects,  are,  in  general, 
but  little   capable  of  undergoing  the   fatigues  of 
warfare.     Whereas  those  who  have  been  bred  to  a 
country  life,  bavc  both  strength  of  body   and  film 
ness  of  mind,  to  Ctirry  them  through  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  war,  without  inconvenience  or  distress. 

"That  now  a  new  competitor  for  supplying  us 
with  Corn  is  likely  to  arise,  namely,  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt.  That  he  had  already  sent  immense  quan- 
tities of  Cotton  to  the  British  market,  with  the  pro- 
fits of  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  bring  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  Greece  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
That  he  next  intends  to  supply  us  with  Silk;  but  if 
his  Corn  were  admissible,  however  high  the  duty 
that  might  be  imposed  upon  it,  there  are  no  bounds 
to  the  mischiefs  it  would  occasion.  That  Egypt 
formerly  mahitained  eight  millions  of  inhabitants; 
and,  besides,  with  its  surplus  produce,  fed  Rome 
and  Italy.  There  are  now  in  it  only  four  millions 
of  people;  hence,  were  the  irrigation  of  the  Nde  re- 
stored to  its  former  state  of  pc-ifeclion  (which,  with 
the  aid  of  European  engineers,  might  soon  be  ac- 
complished,) Egypt  with  its  double  crops  every 
year,  and  with  so  cheap  a  wi  ide  of  raising  Grain, 
might  furnish  our  commercial  sp'  cuiators  with 
Wheat,  at  so  low  a  laie,  thut  our  Uiitish  husband- 
men, who  must  follow  a  more  operose,  and  a  more 
expensive  mode  of  cultivation,  could  never  rival  or 
resist.  Hence  an  p.'iuitiji'.ul  argument  arises  lor 
adhering  to  the  principle  of  exclusion.'''' 


j  gallons  of  milk  a-day.  These  Cows  were  kept  on 
only  three  acres  of  grass,  without  any  change  of 
pasturage,  till  after  mowing  time,  and,  in  the  win- 
ter, chi'  fly  on  straw.  These  particulars,"  says  the 
author,  "prove  that  1  have  not  dealt  in  romance, 
when  I  have  spoken  of  the  Suffolk  breed;  and  shew 
that  this  poor-looking  mongrel  animal  is,  generally, 
preferable  for  the  pail,  to  the  large  Holderness  Cow, 
one  of  which  would  have  consumed  all  the  food  of 
the  above  three  Cows,  without  returning  half  their 
produce;  or  to  the  fine  Lancashire  breed,  that  sells 
for  such  enormous  prices." — Jippendix  of  vol.  4,  page 
478. 


THE  SUFFOLK  COW. 

The  Suffolk  Cow,  says  an  E.ssex  farmer,  though 
small  in  bulk — she  seldom  exceeding,  when  well 
fattened,  75  stones  of  8!bs.,  and  is  not  of  the  most 
invitinK  appearance — is  an  invaluable  acquisilion 
to  a  dairy.  Cows  of  this  breed,  though  so  small, 
generally  give,  after  they  have  had  their  second 
calf,  if  fairly  treated  as  to  keep,  on  the  average,  6i 
gallons  of  milk  per  day,  from  the  time  their  calf 
ceases  to  suck  them,  till  they  become  dr3';  and  in 
the  year  1823,  I  knew  a  Suftblk  Cow  that  gave,  on 
the  average,  for  five  months,  something  more  than 
nine  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  These  quantities, 
and  particularly  the  quantity  last  mentioned,  appear 
prodigiously  great  to  come  from  so  small  an  ani- 
mal; but  the  following  extract  from  J'oiiHg's  Far- 
mer's Tour,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1771,' 
tends  to  verify  their  statement;  I 

*'In  several  parts  of  the  preceding  minutes,"  s;iys| 
Mr.  Young,  "particulaily  in  those  ol  Sutiblii,  ujeii- 
lion  is  made  of  Cows  often  giving  S  gallons  of  milk 
per  daj'.  This  I'act  is  thought  very  improbable  in' 
some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  this  induced! 
me,  on  all  occasions  that  offered,  to  make  miniitel 
inquiries  into  the  product  of  Cows.  lean  pledge! 
myself  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fuliowing  statement:! 
Three  Cows,  one  of  them  a  heiler  tifler  lier  Jirsll 
calf,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aspin,  of  Cock- 1 
field,  in  Suffolk,  yielded,  from  June  to  December,' 
1770,  (J3olbs.  of  butter,  the  old  Cows  giving,  fui 
some  time  in  the  height  of  the  season,  each  eight 


AVERAGE   ANNUAL   IMPORTATION   OF 
GRAIN  IN  LONDON. 

[To  a  table  of  the  average  annual  importation  in 
the  port  of  London  for  the  last  16  years,  of  wheat 
flour,  barley,  malt,  oats,  beans,  peas  and  linseed — 
the  following  remarks  are  appended  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Chronicle,  in  a  late  number  of  that 
Juuriial — they  may  be  of  use  to  the  growers  and 
dealers  in  these  articles  in  the  United  States.] 

it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the 
supply  of  wheat  to  the  London  market  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  was  about  173,000  quarters  short  of 
the  annual  average  supply  of  the  previous  Ki  years; 
whereas  that  of  Hour  has  exceeded  the  average  of 
the  last  l-Z  years  b3'  nearly  120,000  sacks.  In  the 
year  ending  Michaelmas,  1822,  there  was  a  larger 
arrival  of  British  wheat  into  the  port  of  London 
than  in  any  previous  year;  since  then,  however, 
the  supplies  have  been  gradually  diminishing,  al- 
though the  intermediate  crops  are  allowed  to  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  stock  of  old  wheat  remain- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  season,  when  the  new  crop 
came  to  hand,  was  probably  never  less: — indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  wheat  lately  made 
free,  we  may  fairly  say  it  was  nearly  exhausted; 
and,  conceiving  every  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  be  supplied,  according  to  their  wants,  nearly  in 
the  same  ratio  as  London,  we  may  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  consumption  is  rapidly  overtaking 
the  production;  and  the  gradual  advance  in  the 
price  of  uiieat  within  the  last  few  years  seems  to 
confirm  it. 

'I'he  crop  oiwheat  this  year  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  considered  a  fidl  average,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality;  yet  it  is  thought  the  produce  in  some 
of  the  principal  districts  in  England,  such  as  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire,  will  nut  bear 
out  the  reports  we  had  of  it  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago;  and  even  with  favourable  prospects  for  the 
next  harvest,  we  do  not  look  for  any  material  de 
dine  in  prices,  excepting  what  may  be  caused  by  a 
temporary  excess  in  the  supplies  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  It  is  probable,  that  long  before 
we  can  reap  another  crop,  this  article  will  recover 
any  thing  it  may  have  lost  in  value;  and  with  a  jiro 
Iracted  harvest  next  season,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
our  crop  of  wheat  will  be  found  more  than  sunicient 
for  the  consumption;  for  with  bad  weather  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  so  as  to  create  an  alarm 
for  the  ensuing  crop,  prices  are  likely  to  run  up  ve- 
ry high,  even  so  much  so  as  to  open  the  ports.  The 
Canada  wheat  that  has  arrived  under  the  late  Act 
of  Parhameiit,  and  admitted  for  consumption,  on 
payment  of  5s.  per  quarter  duty,  is  of  ordinary  qua- 
hty,  and  most  of  it  in  bad  condition.  The  quantity 
arrived,  as  has  already  been  staled  in  a  previous 
number,  is  between  7,000  and  8,000  quarters. 

Although  the  supply  of  hurley  last  year  exceeded 
the  annual  average  importation  for  the  preceding 
12  years,  by  about  8,0(i0  quarters,  stiil  it  is  consi- 
dered the  stock  of  old  barley,  both  here  and 
throughout  the  country,  was  never  more  nearlv  ex- 
hausted at  the  close  of  any  season  than  last;  and  o/(/ 
mall  is  also  comparatively  scarce.  The  new  crop 
of  barley  is  considered  under  an  average  in  quanti- 


ty, except  in  some  districts  of  Scotland,  Irelanu,  and 
the  West  of  England,  where  the  reports  of  it  are 
more  favourable;  the  quality,  however,  varies  con- 
siderably, some  of  the  samples  being  thin  and  light, 
while  others  are  as  fine  as  we  ever  remember.  An 
unprecedenlly  large  consumption  of  this  article  is 
expected  this  season,  from  the  reduction  which  takes 
place  in  the  duty  on  British  spirits. 

There  is  no  stock  of  oW  oais  in  granary  here;  and 
if  we  except  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  wc  believe  the 
country  generally  to  be  in  a  similar  .situation.  The 
oats  were  much  injured  by  the  excessive  heat  du- 
ring the  summer;  and  this  crop  is  reported  to  be 
considerably  short  of  an  average.  The  deficiency 
in  the  potato  crop  will  cause  an  additional  consump- 
tion of  the  article  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
consequently  leave  those  countries  less  to  spure  for 
this  and  other  English  markets,  which  in  a  material 
degree  depend  on  them  for  their  supplies. 

As  the  oat  crop  in  the  neighbouring  counties  is  very 
defective,  they  will  probably  take  a  considerable 
quantity  from  this  market  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son, and  it  is  calculated  that  a  supply  of  about  one 
million  quarters  into  the  port  of  London  will  be  re- 
quired before  another  harvest,  to  meet  the  demand; 
liowever,  as  we  can  scarcely  expect  such  a  supply 
from  our  own  crop,  it  appears  likely  we  must  look 
to  the  continent  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Beam  and  peas,  like  other  spring  crops,  suffered 
most  materially  from  the  drought  during  summer, 
and  are  very  defective  in  quantity  in  England;  but  to- 
wards the  north,  and  in  Scotland,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded much  better.  The  old  stocks  are  uncom- 
monly small,  so  that  it  is  expected  this  kind  of  grain 
will  bear  a  high  value  throughout  the  season.  ' 

Rajieseed  is  the  most  defective  crop  in  quantity 
that  «e  have  had  in  this  country  for  many  years. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  FALLOW-CROPS 
OVER  SUMMER-FALLOWS. 

By  James  Spenny,  of  Monroe. 
To  Jesse  Buel,  Es^. 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  circular,  I  ivould  ob- 
serve, that  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  furnish 
matter  for  a  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board, 
had  it  not  been  asserted,  that  "any  facts,  however 
simple,  would  be  considered  valuable." 

I  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  in  order  to  derive  benefit  from 
any  system  of  cultivalien,  new  and  useful,  ivhich 
might  be  proposed.  Although  many  improvements 
in  the  business  of  husbandry  have  "been  suggested, 
which  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  to  the  fann- 
ing interest,  were  they  reiluccd  to  i)ractite,  3et  I 
shall  speak  of  but  one,  which  I  consider  the  most 
prominent,  and  that  deserving  the  greatest  atten- 
tion; and  which,  if  generally  introduced,  would  s-ave 
to  the  fai:ners  of  this  state,  annually,  many  millions. 
I  mean  the  introduction  of  fallow  crops,  and  the 
abandonment  of  summer-fiUows  altogether, on  green 
sward.  Tlie  experience  I  have  had  in  the  system, 
confirms  my  belief,  that  all  spring  crops,  such  as 
oats,  peas,  barley  and  jJotatoL-s,  may  be  raised  on 
green  sward,  well  ploughed,  either  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  and  rolled  A'.ith  a  heavy  roller,  with  less  ex- 
pense in  labour,  and  double  the  nett  jirofits,  than 
on  stubble  land;  that  the  expense  of  tending  a  corn 
crop,  on  ground  of  that  description,  and  thus  mana- 
ged, would  be  less  than  the  expense  of  summer-fal- 
lowing; and  that  good  or  poor  land  would  not  be 
exhausted  as  much  in  growing  most  of  the  above 
crops,  with  tiie  sod  under,  unmolested  and  unexpo- 
sed, while  rotting,  as  it  would  be  in  receiving  tivo 
or  three  ploughings,  while  in  a  partial  state  of  de- 
composition, in  the  heat  of  summer,  exposed  to  the 
inlluence  of  the  sun,  rains  and  winds.  The  first  ex- 
periment I  made  of  this  kind,  was  a  crop  of  corn, 
on  a  stiff  sward  of  spear  grass,  ploughed  in  the  fall. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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and  well  harrowed  in  the  spiing,  without  roiling. 
My  crop  was  72  busliels  to  the  acre,  worth  50  cents 
per  bushel — Nett  profits,  $23.30  per  acre.  The 
ground  was  well  ploughed  once  next  spring,  and 
sowed  to  peas:  crop,  32  bushels  per  acre,  worth 
^1.00  per  bushel— Nctt  profits,  #25.10.  The  peas 
were  harvested  early  in  September,  and  the  ground 
well  ploughed  once,  and  sowed  to  wheat:  crop,  31 
bushels  to  the  acre — Nelt  profits,  §22.90  to  the  acre. 
Nctt  profits  in  three  years,  f!  1.30.  I  have  this  year 
raised  corn  on  land  ;idjoining,  and  of  a  similar  soil 
.ind  sod,  (the  soil  is  w  hat  farmers  call  a  sandy  loam,) 
managed  in  the  same  way,  save  only  the  crop  was 
but  once  hoed:  (wet  weather  prevented:)  crop,  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  No  manure  was  used;  and  not 
so  much  labour  in  tending,  as  stubble  land  would 
have  required.  In  the  same  field,  [  sowed  (iO  roods 
of  ground  to  flax,  and  harrowed  it  in  well  on  the 
sod.  The  crop  grew  well,  and  was  the  best  I  have 
ever  raised  on  any  ground,  ll  fell  down,  and  I  pul 
led  it  while  in  blossom;  after  which  I  ploughed  the 
ground  once,  and  sowed  turnips.  The  turnips 
are  very  fine,  and  promise  a  good  crop. 
Henrietta,  Monroe  CO,  Oct.  18,  1824. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Virginia,  March  10,  1826. 
The  writer  of  this  communication,  was  honoured 
in  some  small  degree,  with  an  acquainiance  with 
our  Washington;  and,  among  otiier  items  in  our  se- 
veral conversations.  Farmer  Washington  submitted 
several  propositions  as  to  the  proper  number,  or  di- 
visions of  lands,  for  a  complete  rotation  of  crops, 
applicable  to  his  native  state.  From  7  to  5  divi- 
sions, seemed  to  have  been  the  numbers  contempla- 
ted; the  latter  was  Ikeii  preferred.  Numberless  have 
been  my  exjierinients  since;  whilst,  ultimately,  five 
are  unquestionably  preferred.  It  remains,  therefore, 
for  any  one  to  adopt  the  system  or  not;  or  to  disco- 
ver a  better  course  than,  No.  1,  corn,  2,  wheat,  3, 
barley,  4,  clover,  5,  clover;  and  repeat  Ihe  cycle,  ac- 
cording to  varying  circumstances  and  peculiar  fit- 
ness of  soil.  Your  respectful 

Fkiend. 


POTATOEcS. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Fermojshas  successfully  pracli 
s'ed  a  new  and  extraordinary  mode  of  cultivating;- 
potatoes.  It  is  well  known  to  farmers  that  potatoes 
in  pits — the  general  mode  of  keeping  ti.em  in  this 
Country,  till  they  are  wanted  for  use,  throw  out  a 
great  number  of  shoots  in  the  Spring.  From  some 
of  these  shoots,  in  the  beginning  of  last  April,  Mr. 
\Valker  cut  as  many  knots  or  joints  as  they  atlbrd- 
cd,  and  planted  them  in  drills  in  his  garden,  as  if 
lliey  were  cuttings  of  the  potato  itself,  or  skiilanes, 
as  {hey  are  provincially  termed.  The  stalks  from 
these  joints  appeared  in  due  time,  were  of  uncom 
mon  size  and  luxuriance,  and  preserved  their  ver- 
dure to  a  late  period  of  the  season.  The  crop  was 
dug  out  a  few  days  since,  and  was  very  productive. 
Tills  was  the  second  experiment  of  the  kind  which 
Mr.  Walker  has  tried,  and  he  is  so  well  satisfied 
nilh  their  result,  that  he  intends  to  cultivate  an 
acre  in  the  same  manner  next  year;  to  the  whole 
process  of  which  he  will  invite  the  attention  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  as  publicly  as  possible. 


BOR1IICULTVB.E. 


PLUM  AND  MORELLO  CHERRY— again. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Worth,  No.  49,  v.  7, 1  will  remark, 
what  before  escajied  my  recollection;  that  the  ex- 
travasated  sap  of  the  plum  and  cherry,  even  from 
the  immature  fruit,  at  least  on  exposure  to  the  oxy 
gen  of  the  atmospliere,  is  uniibrmly  a  gum,  a  vege- 
table oxide,  and  never  a  spongy  tumor.  This  is  a  phi- 
losophic  truth  within  the  observation  of  every  gar- 


dener; and  it  is  one  which,  in  my  mind,  conclusively 
destroys  so  much  of  Mr.  Worth's  hypothesis,  as  re- 
gards the  cause  of  the  tumor.  The  cherry  and  plum 
are  incident  to  a  disease  called  the  gum,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  exudation  of  tlie  elaborated  sap  of  the 
tree,  caused  by  bruises  and  insects.  This  is  corrod- 
ing, and  by  wasting  the  vegetable  blood,  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  health  of  the  tree;  but  is  accompanied  by 
a  depression  of  the  diseased  bark, — never  by  a 
woody  excrescence.  When  the  sap  of  some  trees 
is  obstructed  in  its  natur.d  course,  it  causes  a  tumor 
or  swelling  in  the  wood,  often  of  great  dimensions, 
as  is  instanced  in  the  black  ash.  oaks,  elm,  apple,  &.c. 
and  it  is  to  this  anomaly  in  vegetable  developement, 
that  the  far-famed  town  of  Suftield  is  indebted  for 
its  skill  and  cunning  in  manufacturing  and  vending 
wooden  dishes.  But  the  tumor  of  the  plum  and 
cherry  is  a  gangrene,  which  soon  crumbles  into  a 
black  powder,  and  if  not  removed,  poisons  and  de- 
stroys the  tree,  root  and  branch. 

Although  Mr  W.  professedly  abandons  scoring 
as  a  preventative,  he  dwells  upon  its  benefits  with 
much  stress.  The  bark  of  the  tree  subserves  the 
same  purpose  as  the  skin  of  the  animal;  and  it  is 
conceded  by  naturalists,  that  both  are  capable  of 
distention,  without  injury,  to  any  extent  required 
by  healthful  vigour.  Instead  of  aiding  nature,  by 
endeavoring  to  improve  upon  her  laws,  we  are  too 
apt  to  mar  her  works  by  orticiousness.  So  far  as 
my  recollection  serves  me,  Mr.  Worth's  remark, 
that  seedlings  are  exempt  from  the  tumor,  is  liable 
to  exceptions;  for  1  think  it  is  indiscriminately  found 
upon  seedlings,  sprouts  and  succors, — the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that  the  most  thrifty  and  tender 
growth,  being  the  most  easily  punctured  by  the  in- 
sect, is  most  frequently  the  subject  of  attack.  To 
this  fact  I  intend  to  direct  my  particular  attention. 

We  have  cases  analogous,  in  phytography,  to  the 
one  I  assume,  of  excrescenses  upon  the  branches, 
buds  and  leaves  of  vegetables,  caused  by  the  punc- 
ture of  insects, — but  none  that  1  know  of  where  the 
poison  injected  is  so  subtle  as  in  that  under  conside- 
ration. There  is  often  found  on  a  species  of  the 
thistle,  Cnrdims  pratensU,  AW  (is,%  shaped  swelling, 
nearlj'  two  inches  in  length  and  one  across.  If  this 
bunch  is  cut  open  in  the  month  of  August,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  several  large  white  maggots.  It 
has  consequently  been  occasioned  by  the  puncture 
!  of  the  parent  insect  depositing  its  eggs.  A  peculiar 
knot  or  bunch  is  also  found  upon  the  dog-rose.  The 
nucleus,  which  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  a  long  and  winged 
shag,  first  of  a  green,  and  then  of  a  purple  color,  [ire- 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  small  bunch  of  moss. 
It  has  been  occasioned,  like  that  of  the  stem  of  the 
thistle,  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  depositing  its 
eggs  in  Ihe  fender  shoot;  for  if  it  is  cut  open  about 
the  month  of  August,  it  is  found  to  contain  insects. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark  Ihe  strong  analo- 
gy between  the  preceding  case,  and  that  of  the  plum 
and  cherry  The  bud  is  often  similarly  afiTected  by 
a  species  of  Cynips,  that  lances  its  piercer  into  the 
heart  of  the  bud  while  yet  tender,  and  penetrates 
with  its  saw  into  the  very  pith;  injecting  at.thcsaine 
time  a  drop  of  the  corroding  liquor  contained  in  its 
bate,  and  then  laying  its  egg.  The  bud  being  thus 
wounded,  and  the  juices  corrupted  by  the  injected 
])oiNon,  the  circulation  is  not  only  impeded,  but  a 
fermentatimi  is  induced,  which  burns  the  conti^vovs 
parts,  and  changes  their  colm:  The  extravasated 
juice  Hows  round  the  egg,  and  is  there  accumulated 
and  converted  into  a  sort  of  spongy  lump,  which 
vegetates  and  augments  till  it  forms  what  is  called  a 
gall.  Hence  the  gall  upon  some  sjiecies  of  the  oak 
and  upon  the  Salix  lielix,  or  rose  willow.  A  similar 
puncture  of  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  the  oak,  pro- 
duces Ihe  Aleppo  galls  of  conimeroe,  which  afford 
the  gallic  acid,  and  are  extensively  used  in  dying. 
These  analogous  cases  are  cited  from  Loudon.  'I'hey 
aiigiit  be  multiplied  by  instances  drawn  from  oar 


own  fields  and  woods.  The  insects  found  in  these 
swellings  and  excrescences  cannot  all  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  disease,  because  in  many  cases  the  tu- 
mors are  indurated,  particularly  their  outer  surface. 

In  one  particular  1  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr, 
Worth,  viz.  that  the  insect  found  by  Professor  Peck, 
and  described  as  that  which  punctures  the  young 
fruit,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  tumor  on  the  plum  and 
cherry.  If  our  controversy  shall  induce  more  care.- 
ful  observation,  and  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  in- 
sect which  is  the  cause  of  (he  mischief,  we  shall 
both  be  amply  rewarded  for  our  labours,  and  the 
public  somewhat  benefitted.  J.  BUEL, 

^ilbauy,  March.  9. 


CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES  AND  PLANTS, 

Cultivated  by   Daniel  Smith,   Burlington,  JY.  J.   to 

u-hich  is  added  Obaervations,  Sfc.  un  their  treatment 

and  culture. 

The  fruit  trees  enumerated  in  the  following  cata- 
logue, are  all  grafted  or  inoculated,  and  form  a  se- 
lection of  a  large  proportion  of  the  choicest  kinds 
propagated  in  this  country,  many  of  which  have  been 
described  in  a  treatise  entitled  "A  view  ol  the  cul- 
tivation of  Fruit  Trees,"  &c.  published  by  Mathevy 
Carey  and  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  1817,  written  by 
William  Coxe.  Esq.  of  this  place,  to  whose  exten- 
sive orchards  the  proprietor  is  indebted  for  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  many  of  the  kinds  of  fruit 
now  ottered,  nearly  all  of  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  identily  to  his  satisfaction,  and  presents  them  to 
the  public  in  confidence  of  their  correctness. 

The  various  kinds  of  fruit  are  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  ripening  according  to  season. 

When  trees  are  wanted  lor  exportation,  they  can 
be  packed  in  Ihe  most  approved  manner,  either  in 
mats  or  boxes,  safely  conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
delivered  agreeably  to  direction,  for  which  reason- 
able charges  will  be  made,  and  if  particularly  re- 
quested, they  will  be  shipped  to  any  port  that  may 
be  pointed  out. 

Letters  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise,  will  be  attended 
to  carefully,  and  without  avoidable  delay. 

Orders  may  be  left  with  Benjamin  Smith,  No.  277, 
Walnut  street;  with  Daniel  B.  Smith,  druggist,  cor- 
ner of  Arch  and  Sixth  streets,  or  at  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Gazette,  Philadelphia;  with  Henry 
Hinsdale,  flour  merchant.  No.  75,  Vesey,  or  15 
Frankford  street.  New  York;  Sinclair  &  Moore, 
seedsmen,  Baltimore;  George  Drinker,  merchant, 
Alexandria,  D.  C.  and  Robert  J.  Smith,  bookseller, 
Richmond,  V^irginia;  from  either  of  whom  catalogues 
may  be  had  gratis. 

It  is  desirable,  that  when  orders  for  trees  are  sent 
from  a  distance,  payment  should  be  made  at  Phila- 
delphia when  Ihe  trees  are  shipped,  or  that  some 
responsible  person  there  be  referred  to. 

The  prices  of  trees  and  plants,  will  be  found  at 
the  head  of  each  respective  list,  with  the  exception 
of  those  noted. 

Scions  for  engrafting,  will  be  furnished  for  23  cts. 
per  dozen,  if  less  than  one  dozen  of  a  kind  is  want- 
d,  the  price  will  be  three  cents  each.  Grape  cut- 
lings  will  also  be  furnished  at  37 i  cents  per  dozen, 
f  less  than  one  dozen  is  wanted,  4  cents  each  will 
be  charged:  Grapes,  however,  being  but  a  recent 
ppendage  to  this  establishment,  cuttings  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  kinds  cannot  be  furnished 
the  present  season. 

The  number  on  the  right  of  each  name  denotes 
the  nur.'iery  mark;  as  trees  are  taken  from  the  nur- 
sery, a  label  is  afiixed  to  each  kind,  marked  with 
the  number  attached  to  its  proper  name. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  any  thing,  in  re- 
futation of  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  trees  remov- 
ed from  a  rich  soil  to  one  tliat  is  poor,  will  not  thrive 
so  well  as  when  taken  from  one  also  poor;  this  pre- 
judice has  lost  much  of  its  influence  with  our  en- 
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lightened  and  experienced  lariners  and  horticultu- 
rists; it  certainly  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  great 
importance,  that  trees  should  be  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous before  lrans(ihinting,  to  thrive  well  afterwards, 
and  can  it  be  an  objeetion,  though  removed  Into  a 
poorer  soil?  The  subject  is  treated  with  great  per 
spicuity  by  the  celebrated  English  writer,  iMarshall, 
and  his  conclusions  are  clear  and  satisfying,  he  re- 
lates instances  falling  under  his  own  notice,  which 
go  fp-  to  prove  that  the  prejudice  is  nut  well  founded. 
The  kinds  marked  thus  *  will  not  be  ready  until 
tbefallof  18;i6. 

Apples  at  tSi*cents,  ripen  in  July. 

White  Junating,  No.  25;  Margaret,  or  red  Juna- 
ling,  59;  Summer  Rose,  GS.  Larg  •  early  yellow 
Buugh,  31;  Large  yellow  Harvest,  IG,  Early  Sweet 
Redstreak,  112. 

*  In  Jlitg-ttsl. 

Scales's  large  summer  R.dstreak,  No.  37;  Eng- 
lish Nonsuch,  74;  Sinuiiier  liueen,  5;  L:irge  Eng- 
lish Codling,  '23j  Suiumer  Pearm^iin,  3S,  Maidens 
lilu^h,  S3;  Double  (lowering  Chinese  Ajiple,  \ery 
beautiful,  at  i5  cents.  S7;  Siboiiaii  Ci.ib,  {Jhr pre- 
serving,) 90;  liid  and  (ireen  Sweeting,  15;  Hagloe 
<fine  large  red  Summer,)  11. 

In  Scpieinbcr. 

Large  Fall  or  Holland  Pippin,  No.  18;  Harriots 
or  Royal  Pearmaiii,  1-2;  Fama  Gusta,  from  Cyprus, 
52;Rambo,  Romanite,  or  Seek-no-farther,  50;  Mjn- 
gtrous  Pippin,  17;  Drap  d'Or,  4-2;  Trenton  early 
Red  Streak,  1 15;  Large  American  spiced  Crab,  l/oi- 
preserving,)  13'2;  Rambour  d'ete,  83. 
In  October  and  jXovember. 

Cat-Head,  No.  1 14;  Catlin,  or  Gregson,  an  admi- 
i-ed  table  and  cider  fruit  of  Maryland,  4i);  Roseau 
D'Automne,  107;  Corhess  Sweet,  lUI;  Taylor's  or 
Freehold  Red-Streak,  1 10,  Red  Doctor,  or  Dewit 
Apple,  24;  Metoisee,  or  Frencli  Crab,  109;  Carroll's 
Striped,  102;  Rarncs'  Fancy,  1.31;  American  Non- 
pareil, CO;  Pompion,  91;  Monstrous  Bellllower,  129. 
Fram  J\'uvcmbcr  to  Jaiaiary. 

New  England  Seek-no-farlher,  No.  80;  English 
Golden  Pippin,  19;  Reinette  Grise,  7;  Winter  Pear- 
main,  t)2;  Newark  yellow,  or  French  Pippin,  11; 
Domine,  54;  Brownite,  40;  White  Docto!,  22;  Sur- 
prise, j'ellow  without  and  red  within,  95;  Craam,  16; 
Red  Sweet  Pippin,  73;  Rambour  Franche,  125;  Fe- 
deral Pearmain,  104;  White  Calvdle,  6;  Quince  Ap- 
ple, 61. 

From  December  to  Febntary. 

Bellflower,  nmch  admired  table  fruit.  No.  26; 
Morgan,  pleasant  table  fruit,  ripens  early"  and  keeps 
late,  36;  Wine  Apple,  do.  30;  Golden  Lady,  121; 
Reinette  Franche,  89;  V\  oolmans  long  Pippin,  92; 
Granny  Winkle,  85;  Dunipiing  Apple,  123; 'Alex 
ander,  a  new  Ru^si.(n  apple,  very  large  and  of  great 
celebrity,  139;  Fearn's  English  Pippin,  134;  Golden, 
or  Rnckman's  Pearmain,  55;  Ladle's  Finger,  96, 
Ribstone  Pippin,  81;  Newlown  Spitzenbnrgh,  57; 
Kaighn's  Spitzenburgli,  75, Irish  Apple,  120;  Michael 
Henry  Pippin,  3;  Jersey  Greening,  43;  Wood's 
Greening,  78;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  41;  Roman 
Stem,  44;  Monmouth  large  green  Winter,  14;  Cum- 
berland Spice,  64;  Black  Apple,  28;  Sheepnose, 
Bullock's  Pippin  or  long  Tom,  a  tine  eating  apple, 
113;  Winter  Queen,  51;  Pennock's  large  red  Win- 
ter, 45;  Red  Calville,  54;  Coale  s  red  V\  inter  or 
Sally  Apple,  32;  Aunt's  Apple,  [large  red]  100; 
Orange,  2(;  Pearson's  English  Pippin,  70;  Ship- 
pen's  Russeling,  4. 

From  January  to  April. 
English  Nonpareil,  No'  8:;  Flushing  or  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh,  56;  bwaar,  79;  Large  yellow  New- 
town Pippin,  1 ;  Hunts  fine  Green,  do.  9;  Newark 
King,  86;  Royal  Russet,  94;  Pomine  d'Apis,  or  La- 
dy Apple,  an  admired  table  Iruit,  2 1 ;  Mansfield  large 


Red  ^V■inler,  39;  Long  green  Pippin,  53;  Vander- 
vere,  69;  Priestly,  65;  Warren  Apple,  or  Varmin's 
Pippin,  105;  Lob,  58;  Vout  Apple,  111;  Tewksbury 
Winter  Klush,  13;  Redliiig,  12;  Red  W^inter  Sweet- 
ing, 99;  American  Pipjiin  or  Grindstone  Apple,  48; 
Boston,  or  Roxbury  Russeting,  98;  Green  Ever- 
lasting, (will  keep  a  year,)  20;  Nine  Partners  little 
Russet,   (loill  keep  above  a  year)  88. 

(Catalogue  to  be  ct,iiclu,dtd  in  next  number.) 

OBSERVATIONS 

Reluling  to  the  Planting.  ^Management  and  Ctdturc, 
of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 
Having  been  frequently  applied  to  by  persons 
about  to  procure  Trees  and  Plants  fivm  this  Nur- 
sery ,  for  instructions  how  to  plant  and  man.ige  them, 
and  this  happening  frequently  at  a  time  when  the 
pressure  ol  business  rendered  it  very  inconvenient 
lo  gne  the  information  required,  and  the  success  of 
pl.mtirig  trees  depending  much  upon  the  treati;  ent 
tlie^  receive  after  they  leave  llie  Nursery,  till  they 
have  passed  the  first  summer,  I  oU'er  the  ioUowing 
observations  fur  the  use  of  those  who  may  not  have 
had  as  much  experience  as  myself. 
Season  of  Planting. 
The  delight  peculiarly  attached  to  Spring,  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  our  rural  concerns, 
m,»y  be  supposed,  naturally  to  ha\e  a  strong  inllu- 
ence  m  governing  the  minds  of  many,  in  making 
choice  of  the  \ernal  season  for  transplanting  trees, 
and  we  are  led  to  attribute  to  this  cause  its  having 
become  the  season  most  generally  adopted,  for  en 
gaging  in  this  interesting  branch  ol  improvement, 
while  it  is  sutticiently  evident,  that  the  weight  ol 
experience  will  be  found  in  favour  of  planting  in  the 
fall,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  country  subject 
to  severe  droughts;  as  the  trees  planted  in  autumn 
are  less  liable  to  sutler  from  this  cause,  than  those 
planted  m  the  spring. 

Arrival  at  their  destination. 
The  first  point  of  importance  ti  be  attended  to  on 
the  arrival  of  the  trees  from  the  Nursery  is,  to  have 
the  bundles  carefully  opened,  and  a  trench  dug  m  a 
slaiituig  direction,  deep  enough  to  receive  the  roots 
below  the  surface;  they  should  be  placed  therein 
and  well  watered,  and  then  covered  with  earth  made 
line  and  pressed  in  on  all  sides,  su  as  to  exclude  the 
air,  thus  to  remain  until  preparation  is  made  to  plant 
them. 

Mode  of  Planting,  4'c. 
The  holes  for  planting  should  be  dug  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feel  m  diameter,  and  about  two  spits 
or  eighteen  inches  deep,  throwing  away  the  bottom 
spit  and  using  only  the  top  soil  in  planting  the  tree. 
vV'hen  the  trees  are  taken  from  the  trench,  cut   otl 
the  ends  of  the  roots  and  other  bruised  parts  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  trim  the  tops  pretty  freely,  leaving 
them  as  light  as  possible,  preserving  merely  the  form 
ol  a  head;  shortening  the  branches  is  considered  in- 
jurious, and  should  be  avoided,  except  when  really 
necessary  to  preserve  the  proper  /orni  of  a  head, 
especially  the  leading  shoot;  or  when  the  length  is 
disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  body,  this  being  a 
fault  not  to  be  remedied  in  any  other  way;  1  would 
ad\ise  leaving  the  buds,  and  a  few  oi  the  small  twigs 
upon  the  body  to  grow,  with  the  view  of  strenglh- 
ening  it,  and  preventing  the  bad  etfects  of  a  dispro- 
portionate increase  in  tlie  size  of  the  top,  as  Irum 
this  fault  in  the  trimming  1  apprehend  it  is,  thai  tlie 
crooked  condition  of  so  many  orchard  trees  is  to  be 
attributed;  the  whole  growth  being  thereby  thrown 
into  the  top,  it  becomes  too  heavy  to   be  supported 
and  falls  over;  the  same  effect  is  also  produced  by 
another  injudicious  practice  in  early  trimming,  that 
lis,  running  them  higher  than  the  sirength  ol  the 
'stem  is  capable  of  supporting;  by  these  means  young 
[trees  not  unfrequenlly  sustain  another  materi.d  iu- 
Ijury;  the  strong  winds,  when  they  are  loaded  with 
'leaves,  drive  tlieia  violently  about,  and  if  iudeed 


the  stem  is  not  thereby  broken,  it  is  left  so  weak  and 
shaken,  as  greatly  to  retard  its  future  growth ;  for 
this  weakness  once  produced  in  the  body,  is  very 
likely  to  continue,  as  in  every  light  breeze  it  will  be 
liable  to  the  same  motion,  and  consequently  prevent 
nature  from  repairing  the  injury,  and,  as  in  this  con- 
dition a  tree  cannot  thrive  well,  the  only  remedy 
seems  to  be,  to  reduce  the  tup,  and  tie  it  to  a  strong 
stake  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  with  a  ligature  of 
straw  to  pass  several  times  between  the  slake  and 
the  tree,  to  prevent  injury  by  rubbing.  To  supply 
the  place  of  the  poor  earth  thrown  away,  use  the 
surrounding  top  soil,  or  other  equally  good  brought 
from  elsewhere  for  the  purpose;  1  cannot  recommend 
the  use  of  manure  of  any  kind  mixed  with  the  earth 
in  planting,  not  even  earth  from  the  ditch  bank,  un- 
less very  old  and  perfectly  mellow. 

If  the  ground  wants  enriching,  I  should  prefer  a 
to[)  dressing  laid  round  the  tree  of  stable  manure, 
compost,  or  ditch  mud,  after  it  has  been  mellowed 
by  frost  or  putrefaction;  this  woul  ■  be  safer  and  an- 
swer the  purpose  much  better.  In  filling  up  the 
hole,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  earth  fine, 
and  to  press  it  close  and  compactly  round  the  roots, 
and  those  of  them  inclined  to  a  lateral  direction, 
should  be  spread  so  as  to  lay  easy,  and  by  no  means 
forced  down  or  bruised  in  treading  in  the  earth:  the 
ground  immediately  round  the  tree  should  be  left 
in  the  form  of  a  basin,  in  order  to  receive  occasion- 
al waterings,  which,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  should 
be  frequently  given;  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  will 
generally  be  sufiicient  if  done  plentifully,  so  as  ef- 
fectually to  wet  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the 
roots:  some  half  rotted  litter  spread  round  the  tree 
during  the  summer,  would  be  useful  in  preventing 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  winds  from  dissipating 
the  moisture;  but  it  should  be  removed  in  the  fall 
as  it  might  be  a  harbour  for  mice  during  the  vyiiiter, 
who  would  be  apt  to  injure  the  trees  by  feeding  on 
the  bark  and  roots. 

To  promote  the  grmoth. 

It  will  be  proper  early  in  the  spring,  to  examine 
such  tiees  as  have  been  planted  the  preceding  fall, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  high  winds  which  prevail 
,about  the  time  of  breaking  up  of  frost,  may  have 
shaken  them  loose;  if  this  should  be  the  case,  it 
will  be  important  lo  have  the  ground  trod  firmly 
round  the  tree  again,  as  the  shaking  will  be  other- 
wise likely  to  destroy  the  tender  sprouts  as  fast  as 
they  are  put  forth,  and  of  course  the  tree  must  pe- 
rish. It  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  weeds  from 
growing  round  the  tree  during  the  summer  months, 
to  eliect  which  a  shallow  hoeing  occasionally  would 
be  sufficient;  loosening  the  earth  round  the  tree 
would  be  serviceable  also,  in  preparing  the  ground 
to  receive  the  dews  and  rain:  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  young  trees  uniformly  thrive  best 
where  the  ground  is  kept  constantly  under  tillage; 
where  this  cannot  be  dotie,  as  in  the  case  of  grass 
plats,  lawns,  &.c.  the  ground  should  be  dug  once  or 
twice  a  year  within  the  distance  of  three  feet  from 
the  tree,  and  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds  dur- 
ing the  summer;  a  few  shovels  full  of  manure 
worked  in  once  a  year  round  each  tree,  whether  the 
ground  be  tilled  or  in  grass,  would  contribute  essen- 
tially to  prumute  their  growth. 

Apjiles — soil,  aspect,  ^-c.  proper. 

A  southern  aspect,  admitting  the  inlluence  of  the 
morning  sun  and  protected  from  the  northern  winds, 
is  perhaps  the  best  site  for  an  orchard;  a  situation  a 
liitle  elevated  but  not  high,  the  soil  a  rich  loam, 
with  a  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  either  na- 
turally or  artilicially  mixed  with  it,  would  perhaps 
be  the  best  soil,  but  all  dry  lands  will  produce  good 
apple  trees.  In  very  wet  or  very  sandy  soils,  their 
duration  will  be  shorter;  when  cold  clay,  or  quick- 
sand is  the  basis  of  light  sandy  land,  perhaps  no 
ground  upon  which  apple  trees  will  grow,  is  more 
unpromising.     As  a  general  rule  for  judging  of  sod 
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for  tliis  purpose,  it  would  1  think  be  sale  to  estimate 
its  titness,  in  proportion  as  it  will  produce  good 
wheat  and  clover. 

Planting  and  ciiUivation. 
The  most  approved  distance   for   planting  apple 
trees,  is  from  liS  to  45  feet  apart,  varying  according 
to  tlie  strength  of  soil:  they  will  do  well  in  a  sandy  soil 
at  :55  feet,  but  in  a  rich  loam,  where  the  trees  will 
be  likely  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  45  feet  is  sufficient- 
ly nigh;  in   ordinary   land,  perhaps  40  feet  is  the 
best  distance.     At  i35  feet  asunder,  thirty-five  trees 
may  be  planted  in  an  acre;  at  40  feet,  fwenty  seven; 
and  at  45  feet,  twenty-one.     The  looser  the  ground 
is  kept  for  the  first  year,  and  indeed  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  more  certain  and  the  \nore  vigo- 
rous will  be  the   growth  of  the  orchard.     Winter 
grain,  oats,  barley  and  clover,  have  all  been  found 
to  he  injurious  to  the  newly  planted  orchard;  when 
the  ground  cannot  be  spared  from  the  usual  routine 
of  crops,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  young 
trees  to  have  the  grain  or  clover  dug  in  early  in  the 
season,  or  well  dressed  with  a  hoe  within  the  space 
of  three  feet  from  the  tree,  forming  a  circle  of  Ihe 
diameter  of  six  feet,  and  to  have  it  kept  open  and  free 
from  weeds  and  grass  during  the  summer.     Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  vines  and  buckwheat,  have  all  been 
considered  favourable  to  the  growth  of  orchards. 
Pears. 
Pear  trees  while  3'dung,  require  pretty  much  the 
same  treatment  as  recommended  for  apples;  they 
delight  most  in  a  deep,  strong  loamy  soil,  into  which 
their  roots  can  easily  penetrate;  a  low  moist  soil  is 
unfavourable,  and  as  they  seldom  grow  to  so  large 
a  size  as  apple  trees,  and  their  forms  being  more 
aspirins,  and  less  inclined  to  spread,  they  may   be 
planted  much  nearer  together;  from  -20  to  30  feet 
asunder  will  afford  sufficient  room.     They  are  sub- 
ject to  a  malady  almost  peculiar  to  them,  called  the 
lire-blight,  or  bruhue,  which   often    injures   them 
very  much,  and  not  nnfrequently  enlirely  destroys 
them.  I  have  noticed  this  disease  to  attack  pear  trees 
in  almost  every  si.ige  of  their  growth;  the  time,  how- 
ever, it  appears  the  most  decisively  destructive,  is 
about  the  period  of  their  approach  to  that  degree 
of  nialuiily,  which  prouvses  a  remuneration  for  the 
troul>le  and  expense  of  the  an.\ious,  attentive  culti- 
vator, and  while  e.\hibi!ii)g  the  most  flourishing  ap- 
pearance, thrifty,  well  foriiud,  and  increasing  fast 
in  size  and   Ik  auty,  almost  oppiessed  with  the  re 
dundancy  of  liieir  rich  foliage.     The  cause  of  this 
malady  has  employed  the  attentive  investigation  of 
manv  ingenious  and  experienced  cultivators,  with- 
out |iioduiing  any  result  entirely  satisfactory,  or 
any  remedy  that  I  have  met  with,  in  my  estimation 
belter,  than  cutting  the   branches  as  soon  as  the 
'   l)light  is  discovered,  completely  below  the  part  af- 
fected.    I  have  known  trees  under  this  treatment  to 
lose  one  limb  after  another  until  the  trunk  seemed 
to  be  left  almo,st  branchless,  and  afterwards  recover 
and    become  healthy,  nourishing  and   productive. 
As  soon  as  the  trees  have  formed  good  heads,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  blcssoms  promise  some  fruit, 
1  would  reconmiend  to  lay  the  ground  in  grass  and 
withhold  the  ordinary  portion  of  manure,  suffering 
it  to  form  a  sward  immediately  round  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  to  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  the 
knife,  eullint;  out  only  such  branches  as  cross  others 
anil  are  likely  to   injure  by  rubbing,  except  in  the 
case  of  bllglit  as  before  noticed. 

(_Tu  be  concluded  in  next  number.) 


plum  and  morello  cherry,  and  our  native  plants  of 
the  genus  cerasus,  ( for  they  in  our  woods  are  nearly 
destroyed  by  it)  is  not  owing  to  an  extravasation  of 
the  sap,  of  which  the  insect  avails  itself,  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  me  I  say  it  with  perfect  confidence. 
The  disease  afflicts  the  young  and  the  healthy  as 
well  as  those  which  are  bark  bound.  It  is  seen 
chiefly  in  the  young  and  healthy  branches,  and  1 
have  opened  them  within  two  days  after  the  first 
rupture,  and  always  found  the  insect.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  insect  in  that  stage  has  uniformly  cured 
the  complaint,  without  any  splitting  of  the  bark,  a 
dangerous  remedy.  It  is  precisely  so  with  all  the 
other  wood  eating  insects — those  which  infest  the 
uhite  pine  and  the  locust.  By  carefully  cutting  off 
the  diseased  limb,  on  all  your  trees,  you  extirpate  it 
from  your  grounds.  I  first  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  blight  in  pears,  and  carried  the  insect  to  Prof 
Peck.  The  insect  had  completely  girdled  the  trees, 
and  they  perished.  By  earl}'  excision  I  have  rooted 
it  out  of  my  grounds,  and  have  no  doubt  we  might 
raise  the  locust  as  our  ancestors  did,  by  the  same 
care  and  attention." 


S.UB.AII  scoisroxKcv. 


Salted  Straw. — A  farmer  in  the  West  of  Sus- 
sex, having  had,  from  the  late  Weyhill  Fair,  40  Dor- 
set Ewes,  he  a  few  days  ago  gave  them,  merely  to 
see  if  they  would  eat  it,  some  very  coarse  Barley 
Straw  sprinkled  with  salt;  which  fodder,  he  states, 
notwithstanding  their  being  in  a  field  of  fresh  and 
exceedingly  sweet  pasturage,  that  had  been  laid  oft 
on  purpose  for  them,  they  devoured  with  the  great- 
est degree  of  avidity. 


North  Border  Ewes. 

Mr.  Alvey,  a  respectable  Beast  Salesman  in  Smith- 
field,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  North  Bor- 
der Ewe  (locks,  among'st  which  he  says  he  lived  up- 
wards of '20  years: 

It  is  a  practice  with  the  farmers  on,  and  near  to, 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  to  have  milking  pens  prepared 
(generally  with  hurdles,  either  under  covei  in  stalls, 
unoccupied  stables,  or  sheds,  or  in  the  open  air,)  a 
short  time  before  they  wean  their  I,ambs  and  im- 
mediately after  these  are  weaned,  to  begin  to  milk 
their  Ewes  once  a  day,  which  they  continue  to  do 
till  within  a  week  of  their  receiving  the  annual  visit 
of  the  Ram.  Hence  their  Ewe-milking  sciisou  is 
from  the  last  week  in  July  to  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber, during  which  time  their  Ewes  give,  on  uii  ave- 
rage, nearly  or  ((ulte  a  pint  of  milk  per  day.  The 
operation  of  niilkinj;  is,  he  states.  perOjinied  liy  the 
labourers'  children,  who  will,  after  a  Utile  practice, 
milk  about  M   Ewes  each    per  hour. 


Hdmanity  to  Bees. — A  shoemaker,  who  resides 
in  the  East  of  Sussex,  has,  for  three  following  sea- 
sons, it  is  credibly  asserted,  taken  the  honey  from 
his  bees,  without  destroying  fhem,  by  the  following 
simple  means:  The  hive  that  contains  both  bees  and 
honey  he  places  bottom  upwards,  on  a  form,  with  a 
round  hole  cut  in  it  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  the  hive,  and  to  keep  it  in  an 
erect  position  in  its  inverted  state.  Pver  this  hive 
he  places  another,  well  smeared  with  strong  beer 
and  honey  mixed  together,  and  filled  about  half  full 
with  sweet  flowers,  sweet  and  aromatic  shrubs, 
herbs,  SiC. — then  placinf!,  it,  rim  to  rim,  over  the 
inverted  hive,  the  bees  ascend  into  it  and  become 
so  tipsy  by  feasting  on  the  honey  and  beer,  that  they 
sleep  the  whole  ot  the  next  day  in  their  new  habita- 
tion, consequently,  may  be  removed  to  anyplace  that 
might  be  thought  proper,  leaving  their  property  be- 
hir.d  them,  but  saving  their  h\i§s. 


Jews'  System  of  Fattening  Geese. — A  gentle- 
man who  has  recently  travelled  in  Poland,  intimates 
(hit  the  Jews  in  that  country,  who  are  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  goose-fattening,  fatten  their  geese 
in  the  following  curious  manner.  They,  he  asserts, 
wrap  their  geese,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  in  coarse 
linen — if  cold,  in  flannel,  first  cutting  off  a  small 
bunch  of  feathers  that  stand  erect  on  their  rump,  on 
which,  it  is  well  known  to  English  goose-feeders, 
the  goose,  in  the  night  time,  rests  its  hill,  and  sucks 
away  a  considerable  part  of  its  fat.  They  then  hang 
them  up  in  dark  places,  and  in  separate  cages,  and 
stopping  their  ears  with  small  peas,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  disturbed  by  noise,  and  placing  by  them 
plenty  of  water  and  gravel,  feed  them  three  times 
a-day .  with  pellets  of  malt,  or  barley-meal,  by  which 
treatment  their  geese  become  wonderfully  fat  in  an 


DISEASES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Extract  of  a  Idler  from  a  distinguished  HorticvUurisl 
in  JMassachiisetls. 
"I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Duel's  re- 
marks on  Mr.  W'oiih  s  papor,  and  I  feel  sure  from 
long  and  very  minute  observation,  that  he  is  right, 
entirely  right.    That  the  disease  which  attacks  the 


oining's  milking  generally  lasts  two  hours,  about 
00  in  a  mornine,,  for  which  labour  they  are  paid 
after  the  rate  of  Is.  i)d  per  week  each  Young 
Eives,  in  their  first  milk  are,  Mr.  A.  intimates,  a 
little  troublesome  for  a  few  mornings;  but,  as  the 
pens  are  so  contrived  as  to  barely  afford  space  for 
one  Ewe  and  the  child  that  milks  it,  they,  in  a  very 
short  time  become  tractable,  and  haljiluated  to  what 
dairy-maids  term  setting  their  leg — after  the  manner 
of  the  most  gentle  Milch  C!ow,  and  will  stand  quite 
still,  to  he  milked,  even  in  an  open  field.  Mr.  A 
says,  he  knew  one  flock  master,  who  milked  a  flock 
of  about  58  score  Ewes,  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  and  made  of  their  milk,  in  the  sh;ipe  of 
butter  and  cheese,  and  by  selling  some  of  it  in  its 
natural  state,  from  SCO/,  to  3001  each  season,  exclu- 
sive of  the  expense  of  milking.  Ewe  milk,  he  ob- 
serves, is  very  sweet,  and  though  of  a  bluish  (int.  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  It  is,  he  states,  the  o|iinion  ol' South 
of  England  farmers  that  milking  of  Ewes  must 
hurt  (heir  constitution;  but  in  this,  he  remarks,  they 
are  greatly  deceived,  the  North  Border  Eives  re- 
maining healthy,  and  bearing  line  Lambs  to  a  great- 
er age  than  those  of  any  other  breed  whatever!  On 
beinK  asked  how  the  North  Border  Ewes  stood  the 
winter,  Mr.  Alvey  replied — "Why.  they  will  stand 
any  thing!  They  are  the  hardiest  devils  in  the  world! 
If  there  is  no  herbage  or  fodder  lor  them  they  will 
eat  the  hedges,  or  the  mortar  out  of  the  walls  of 
their  field;  or,  if  there  are  neither  walls  nor  hedges 
they  will  eat  Ihe  field  itself,  or  at  least  its  mould, 
and  what  is  more,  do  well  on  it!" 


"^""incredibly  short  space  of  time. 


[The  difficulty  of  fattening  poultry  in  town,  which 
has  been  brought  to  it  either  by  land  or  water,  is 
much  complained  of,  and  its  cause  not  well  under- 
stood. A  hilly  at  Annapolis,  Mrs.  Carroll,  whose 
hospiiahle  table  is  remarkable  for  the  fatness  and 
delicacy  of  the  poultry  to  be  found  uj^on  it,  finds  no 
diffic'dly  on  this  point. — This  department  is  mana- 
ged by  her  venerable  superintendant,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  as  we  have  understood  more  after  the  usual 
fashion  ol  feeding  piijs  than  poultry;  that  is,  (hey  are 
fed  indiscriminately  from  the  offd  of  (he  kitchen,  on 
grcens,potliquor,  parings  of  bacon,  and  other  meals, 
potatoes,  &c.  ike.  This  treatment,  so  convenient 
and  simple,  we  are  told  will  never  fail  to  s;ive  -js, 
what  is  so  much  to  be  esteemed,  good  fat  plump 
poultry. — Ed.  Am.  Farm.] 

Chinese  Method  of  Reaping  Ducks, — In  Chi- 
(na  the  rearing  of  ducks  is  an  object  of  great  mo- 
ment. The  major  part  of  them  are  hatched  by  ar- 
tificial heal;  the  eggs,  being  laid  in  boxes  of  sand, 
are  placed  on  a  brick  hearth,  to  which  is  given  a 
proper  heat  during  the  time  required  for  hatching. 
The  ducklings  are  fed  with  craw-fish  and  crabs, 
boiled  and  cut  small,  and  afterwards  mixed  wilh 
boiled  rice;  and  in  about  a  forfniiiht  (hey  are  able 
(o  shift  for  then, selves.  The  Chinese  (hen  provide 
them  with  an  old  step  mother,  who  leads  them  where 
they  are  to  find  provender,  being  first  put  on  board 
a  sampane,  or  boat,  which  is  destined  for  (heir  ha- 
bitation, and  from  which  the  whole  Hock,  often,  it  is 
said,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred,  go  out 
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AMERICAN  PARMER. 


to  leod  and  return  at  command.  This  method  is 
used  nine  months  nut  of  the  twelve,  for  in  the  colder 
months  it  does  not  succeed. 


IiilDSES'  nSVAJi'S^&mSiT. 


A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY-MARRIED  PAIR. 

(Continued  from  p.  351,  vol.  7.) 

A  Whisper  to  the  Wife. 

"Think  not,  the  husband  galn'd,  that  all  is  done, 
The  prize  of  happiness  must  still  be  won." 

Chapter  I. 

INTEODUCTOKV    REM.tRKS. 

Gentle  lady,  my  whisper  to  your  husband  is 
ended.  From  ymi  a  moment's  attention  is  now 
claimed  by  a  widowed  wife,  whose  bridal  morning- 
rose  as  bright  as  yours;  whose  youthful  heart  loved 
"with  all  a  woman's  love;"  and  who  anxiously 
wishes  to  secure  for  her  inlerestin^  sisters,  that  first 
and  most  important  of  all  a  wife's  pursuits — the 
confidence  and  affection  of  her  husband. 

You  are  now  become  a  w'lk;  and  sacred  and  im- 
portant are  the  duties  you  have  to  fulfil  Your  hus- 
band has  bestowed  on  you  the  rtiost  llattering  dis 
tinction:  he  has  selected  you  from  the  world;  and 
the  chain  he  has  put  on  can  be  broken  only  by 
death!  Be  it  your  care  never  to  let  him  feel  this 
chain,  and  by  your  kindness  and  gentleness  make 
him  even  forget  he  wears  it. 

A  bride,  wherever  she  appears,  is  ever  consider- 
ed an  object  of  importance  and  a  subject  for  re- 
mark. '-Have  you  seen  the  bride?"  is  the  eager 
and  general  question:  and  what  she  does,  what  she 
says,  what  she  wears,  and  how  she  looks,  swell  the 
insignificant  chat  of  every  gossip's  visit.  Let  the 
notice  which  you  thus  excite  make  you  particularly 
observant  of  your  manner  and  conduct;  and  give 
the  busy  whisperer  no  food  lor  a  new  sarcasm  in 
the  next  importation  of  tittle-tattle. 

A  bride  is  generally  (indeed  I  think  always,) 
proud  of  the  new  character  she  has  entered  on;  and 
unless  she  is  a  woman  of  sense,  fond  of  exhibiting 
the  love  she  has  inspired.  Pursue  a  didcrent  course; 
let  your  manner  to  your  husband  be  kind  and  good- 
humoured;  but  sacred  to  the  hours  of  retirement 
be  those  expressions  and  that  display  of  endear- 
ment, which,  used  in  public,  argue  in  loud  terms 
a  want  of  true  delicacy,  and  are  ever  particularly 
disagreeable  to  the  spectator. 

The  first  inquiry  of  a  woman  after  inarriai>;e 
should  be,  "How  shall  I  continue  the  love  1  have 
inspired?  How  shall  I  preserve  the  heart  I  have 
won?"  Gentle  lady,  at  the  present  moment  your 
husband  thinks  you  the  loveliest,  the  gentlest  of 
beings.  Destroy  not  the  illusion:  be  lovely  still;  be 
gentle  still.  The  long  and  dreary  road  that  lies 
through  the  wilderness  of  life  is  stretched  before 
you;  and  by  a  chain,  the  links  of  which  no  human 
power  can  break,  you  are  bound  to  a  companion 
with  whom,  hand  in  hand,  you  must  walk  through 
this  long,  long  road.  For  the  sake  then  of  peace, 
for  the  sake  of  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  self,  (that 
most  powerful  feeling,)  brighten  the  way  by  endea- 
vouring to  make  yourself  amiable  and  pleasing  to 
him. 

The  great  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  strength 
of  expression,  laments,  in  the  following  words,  the 
contrasted  manner  which  frequently  occurs  before 
and  after  marriage.— "One  would  think,  tlie  wiiole 
endeavour  of  both  parties  during  the  time  of  jcourt- 
ship  is  to  hinder  themselves  from  being  known — to 
disguise  their  nat  iral  temper  and  real  desires  in 
hyiJOv-ritii^aliniitation, studied  compliance,  and  con- 
tiimed  alTcctation.  From  the  time  that  their  love 
is  avowed,  neither  sees  the  other  but  in  a  mask; 
and  the  cheat  is  often  managed  on  both  sides  «ith 


much  abruptness,  Ihat  each  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  some  transformation  has  happened  on  the  wed- 
ding night,and  that  by  a  strange  imposture,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  one  has  been  courted  and  another 
niarried." 

"However  discreet  your  choice  has  been,  time 
and  circumstances  alone  can  sudiciently  develope 
your  husband's  character:  by  degrees  the  discove- 
ry will  be  made  that  you  have  married  a  m.ortal,  and 
that  the  object  of  your  affections  is  not  entirely 
free  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Then  it 
is,  that  by  an  impartial  survey  of  3'our  own  charac- 
ter, your  disappointment  n:ay  be  moderated;  and 
your  love,  so  far  from  declining,  may  acquire  addi- 
tional tenderness,  from  the  consciousness  that  there 
is  room  for  mutual  forbearance." 

Chap.  11. 

ON  CONNUBIAL  HAPPINESS. 

After  marriage,  a  man  generally  takes  liis  wife  to 
his  home,  perhaps  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.where 
every  object  is  endeared  to  him  by  local  attach- 
ment and  interesting  remembrances.  With  pride 
and  pleasure  does  he  walk  out  with  his  fair  bride, 
to  exhibit  to  her  the  beauties  of  his  dcMnain  and  the 
scenes  of  his  youth.  "Look,"  says  he,  "at  that  no- 
ble view  down  the  river;  see  that  boat,  how  softly 
it  glides,  and  that  little  temple  on  the  hill,  where  on 
a  line  evening  I  used  to  sit  with  my  excellent  mo- 
ther, and  say  my  tasks  by  her  side:  she  was,  in 
truth,  my  Emily,  an  excellent  mother;  several  years 
have  elapsed  since  1  lost  her,  and  yet  I  cannot  think 
of  her  but  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  atl'ection 
and  regret."  Endeavour,  gentle  lady,  to  enter  into 
his  feelings,  and  to  admire,  and  to  feel  pleased  with 
every  thing.  In  those  bridal  moments,  your  smiles 
and  approbation  are  delightful  to  him:  and  although 
alterations  and  improvements  may  occur  to  you, 
let  him  see  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  improvements, 
not  for  tlie  sake  of  finding  fault,  you  point  out  the 
defect. 

Study  your  husband's  temper  and  character;  and 
be  it  your  pride  and  pleasure  to  conlbrm  to  his 
wishes.  Check  at  once  the  first  advances  to  con- 
tradiction, even  of  the  most  Iriiiial  nature.  I  re- 
peat the  word  trivial,  for  it  is  really  inconceivable 
the  power  which  the  veriest  trijlcs  have,  at  times, 
over  the  mind,  either  in  irritaliajr  or  pkasinn;.  And 
the  woman,  who  after  a  few  years  are  gone^'by  can 
say,  "My  husband  and  I  have  never  yet  had  a  loud 
or  angry  debate,"  is  in  my  opinion  better  entitled 
toa  chapletof  laurels,  than  the  hero  svho  has  IbuKht 
on  the  plains  of  Waterloo. 

"There  is  one  simple  direction,  which,  if  care- 
fully regarded,  might  long  preserve  the  tranquillity 
of  the  married  life,  and  ensure  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  connubial  happiness  to  the  observers  of 
it;  it  is,  to  beware  of  the  fikst  dispute." 

An  admired  writer  says,  "Let  it  never  be  forgot 
ten  that,  during  the  whole  of  life,  beauty  mustsulTer 
no  diminution  from  inelegance,  but  every  charm 
must  contribute  to  keep  the  heart  which  it  has  won. 
Whatever  would  have  been  concealed  as  a  defect 
from  the  lover,  must  with  greater  diligence  be  con 
cealed  from  the  husband.  The  most  intimate  and 
tender  familiarity  cannot  surely  be  supposed  to  ex 
elude  decorum;  and  there  is  naturally  a  delicacy  in 
every  mind,  which  is  disgusted  at  the  breach  of  it, 
though  every  mind  is  not  sutticiently  attentive  to 
avoid  at  all  times  that  mode  ol  conduct  which  it  has 
often  itself  found  olienaive.  That  unwearied  solici 
tude  to  please,  which  was  once  the  effect  of  choice, 
is  now  become  a  duty,  and  should  be  considered  as' 
a  pleasure. 

"E'en  in  the  happiest  choice,  where  favouring  Heaven 
Has  eiiual  love  aiid  easy  fortune  i;iveii, 
Think  nut,  the  husband  gain'd,  iir.it  all  is  done, 
The  ynze  of  happiness  must  stUl  bt  won." 

When  once  you  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  gen- 


so  much  art,  and  discovered  afterwards  with  so  |  tie  lady,  prepare  lor  the  various  trials  of  temper 


which  each  day  will  produce.  Your  husband  per- 
haps does,  or  says,  something  provoking;  your  ser- 
vants do,  or  say,  something  provoking; — or  some 
valuable  article  is  injured  by  their  negligence; — a 
handsome  piece  of  china  or  glass  is  broken;  a  tire- 
some visitor  comes  in  at  a  most  nml-apropos  moment, 
:ind  breaks  in  on  some  matter  of  consequence; — &c. 
&c.  Bvit  remember  the  great  ^^olomon's  words:— 
He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  takelh  a  city. — 
(Prov.  xvi.  32.)  By  the  expression  m'c//i  his  spirit, 
the  inspired  writer's  vie-.fs  on  the  subject  are  evi- 
dently wide  and  extensive.  He  alludes  to  those  in- 
firmities of  temper  and  disposition  which  so  often 
corrode  our  peace,  and  make  us  unamiable  and  un- 
condbitable  to  ourselves  and  those  around  us. — 
When  the  risings  of  discontent,  peevishness,  envy, 
anger,  resentment,  or  any  evil  passion,  disturb  or 
threaten  to  take  possession  of  our  hearts,  then  is  the 
man  that  ruleth  his  spirit  superior  in  the  eyes  of  the 
eastern  monarch  to  the  hero  returning  from  the  bat- 
tle or  the  siege,  crowned  with  laurel?  and  covered 
with  glory!  1  cannot-dismiss  this  subject  without 
■emarking,  the  very  sweet  and  engaginj!:  point  of 
view  in  which  a  person  appears  to  me  when  I  see 
them  pliably  yielding  their  own  will  to  the  will  of 
another.     A  late  writer  makes  the  following  excel- 

ent  remark— "Great  actions  are  so  often  perform- 
ed from  little  motives  of  vanity,  self-complacenev. 
and  the  like,  that  I  am  apt  to  think  more  hiu;hly  of 
the  person  whom  I  observe  checking  a  reply  to  a 
petulant  speech,  or  even  submitting  to  the  judg- 
ment of  another  in  stirring  the  Jire,  tian  of  one  who 

ives  away  thousands!" 
Let  your  husband  be  dearer  and  of  more  conse- 
quence to  you  than  any  other  human  being;  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  those  feelings  to 
hira.  Leave  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and 
sister,  and  cleave  only  to  him.  It  is  expressly 
the  will  of  God;  for  of  course  the  command  ap- 
plies to  woman  in  the  same  degree  as  to  man. 
What  is  any  one  to  you  in  comparison  of  your 
husband?  VV'hom  have 'you  a  legal  claim  on.  gen- 
tle lady?  Your  husband  only.  Who  has  sworn 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  to  support  and  protect 
you?  Your  husband  only.  Whose  home  have  you 
a  tauful  right  to?— whose  purse  have  you  a  tav:fid 
claim  on?  Your  husband's  only.  In  whose  house  do 
you  feel  the  sweets  of  independence?  and  in  whose 
house  can  you  proudly  look  round  you,  and  say,  "I 
reign  as  »us<i  ess  here?"  Your  husband's,  and  your 
husband's  only.  Turn  then,  gentle  lady,  to  your 
husband;  let  his  interest,  his  comforts,  iiis  \vishes, 
all  be  yours;  and  without  hesitation  give  up  for  his 
sake  all  the  world  besides.  There  is  an  old  Irish 
saying,  and  like  the  generality  of  Irish  sayin-'s,  ex- 
pressive and  true,  the  translation  of  which"  is  as 
follows:  "He  must  be  a  very  good-for-nothing,  in- 
different husband,  whose  bosom  is  not  the  best  pil- 
low a  woman  ever  laid  her  head  on." 

Endeavour  to  make  your  husbanil's  habitation 
alluring  and  delighttui  to  him.  Let  it  be  to  him  a 
sanctuary  to  which  his  heart  may  always  turn  from 
the  ills  and  anxieties  of  life.  iMake  it  a  repose  from 
his  cares,  a  shelter  from  the  world— a.  home  not  for 
his  person  only,  but  for  his  heart.  He  may  meet 
with  pleasure  in  other  houses,  but  let  him  find  hap- 
piness in  his  own.  Should  he  be  dejected  sooth 
him;  should  he  be  silent  and  thoughtful,  or  even 
peevish,  make  allowances  for  the  defects  of  human 
nature,  and,  by  your  sweetness,  gentleness  and 
good  humour,  urge  him  continually  to  ttmfe,  though 
he  may  not  say  it,  "This  woman  is  indeed  a  com- 
fort to  me.  1  casnot  but  love  her,  and  requite  such 
gentleness  an'd  aff'ection  as  they  deserve." 

I  know  not  two  female  atlr:.ctions  so  captivatin-- 
to  men  as  delicacy  and  modesty.  Let  not  the  fa- 
miliar intercourse  which  marriage  produces  banish 
such  powerlul  charms.  On  tne  contrary,  this  very 
famiUarity  should  be  your  s(|jngest  excitement  in 
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endeavourine;  to  preserve  tliein;  and  believe  me,  the 
modest)'  so  pleasins;  in  the  bride,  may  always  in  a 
great  degree  be  supported  by  the  tci/e. 
{To  br.  conthiiieJ.) 
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CANTON  RACES. 

StiBscRiPTioN  Purses. — There  will  be  run  for 
'over  the  Canton  Course,  on  the  I5lh  and  ItJIh  days 
of  May  next,  the  followini;  subscription  purses,  free 
for  anj'  horse,  mare  or  s,"lding,  bona  J'dc,  owned  by 
any  person  residing  in  the  slale  of  Maryland  or  Dis- 
trict of  Colundiia — to  carry  weight,  kc,  agreeably 
to  the  rules  of  the  "Maryland  Association,"  viz: 
First  Day. 

Three  mile  heats,  for  a  purse  of $250 

Second  Day. 

Two  mile  heats,  for  a  purse  of 150 

Third  Day. 
Proprietor's  Silver  Cup,  free  for  saddle  horses  only. 

Fourth  Day. 
Two  mile  heats,  for  a  Handy  Cap  purse. 

^J'-Hour  of  starting,  12  o'clock  each  day.  The 
horses  to  be  run,  must  be  entered  by  a  subscriber, 
'vilh  .  The  Proprietor. 


BUFFALOE  BERRIES   FROM   UrPER  MiSSOURT. 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  a  few  buffa 
loe  berry  seeds;  this  berry  is  peculiar  to  the  upper 
Missouri,  it  grows  on  the  banks  and  small  tributary 
streams  of  that  river  in  great  abundance.  The 
height  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  its  leaf  is  small 
and  nwich  of  the  colour  of  the  evergreen,  its  fruit 
resembles  the  currant  both  in  colour  ami  taste,  and 
grows  in  small  clusters  under  the  leaves.  The  In- 
dians of  that  country  subsist  on  them  for  weeks  at  a 
lime  when  meat  is  scarce,  they  pull  them  off  the 
trees  and  eat  them  as  you  would  other  small  fruit;  1 
am  told  they  make  fine  tarts. 

Respectfully  yours,  B.  RILEY, 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esti. 


T^M  ^A'^EE)^, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  24,  1826. 


I^^The  Index  of  the  last  volume  is  in  type,  and 
would  have  gone  out  with  this  number,  if  wc  had 
not  been  disappointed  in  a  supply  of  paper. 


f^The  receipt  of  this  number  will  remind  our 
friends  that  according  to  the  terms  of  subscription, 
the  advance  for  this  volume  is  noiv  due. — We  have 
to  pay  the  printer,  paper  maker,  clerk,  &,c.  &.c.  as 
regularly  as  the  week  comes  round,  and  we  shall 
be  extremely  thankful  to  those  who  can,  with  their 
own,  inclose  a  hke  amount  from  a  new  subscriber. 


Virginia. — In  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
the  following  resolutions  have  been  adopteil: 

1.  That  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  duties,  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,for  the  purpose  of  pro 
tecting  and  encourat^ing  domestic  manufactures,  is 
an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power,  and  is  highly 
oppressive  and  partial  in  its  operation — ayes  133, 
noes  23. 

2.  That  (he  Congress  of  the  United  States  does 
not  possess  the  power,  under  the  constitution,  to 
adopt  a  general  system  of  internal  improiements  in 
the  -States,  as  a  national  measure — aji'S  12^,  noes  24. 

a.  That  the  appropriation  of  money  by  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States,  (o  construct  roads  and 
canals  in  the  States,  is  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion— ayes  127,  noes  26. 


COSOEnXEZlCIikX.  RBCOUO. 


gcy'THE  Fine  Thorough  bred  Colt,  adver 
tised  by  the  Editor,  is  still  for  sale,  at  the  price 
named,  §350.  Horses  of  the  best  English  racing 
blood  are  getting  every  day  into  greater  demand; 
and  an  opportunity  does  not  often  occur  of  procur- 
ing, on  terms  so  moderate,  a  young  horse  of  such 
great  promise. 

The  pedigree  of  Silver-tail,  now  so  called,  was 
given  at  pages  391-2  of  the  last  vol.  From  Gover- 
nor Wright  to  whom  we  had  written  for  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  dam,  (by  Vingt-un)  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  she  ran 
3  three  mile  heats  in  2^  minutes  less  than  they  were 
run  at  the  great  race  at  Charleston  last  month — 
for  account  of  which,  see  last  vol.  Am.  Farm.  p.  407. 

Dear  .Sir,  Blnkefonl,  March  12,  18i6. 

I  received  your  letter  and  inclose  you  the  pedi- 
gree of  Vingt-un,  the  sire  of  Aurora,  the  dam  of 
your  colt.  She  was  a  great  running  mare — won  six 
or  seven  races,  three  of  them  Jockey  Club  races  at 
Washington;  run  3  three  mile  heats — 1  in  5  minutes 
48  seconds — 2  in  5  minutes  46  seconds — 3  in  5 
minutes  52  seconds. — At  Rlarlborough,  beat  Ground 
Hog,  who  betted  $300  to  #100  against  her,  and  Mr. 
Jeniler's  mare,  a  match  race. 
Yours,  &.C. 

ROBERT  WRIGHT. 
J»ttN  S.  Skinner,  Esci, 


f:?-Advices  from  Liverpool  as  late  as  the  28tli 
of  January,  represent  the  continuance  of  extreme 
embarrassment  in  the  mercantile  world — it  is  said 
as  to  Cotton,  that  old  Uplands  may  be  quoted  at 
from  53  up  to  7id;  the  most  of  the  sales  are  at  64  a 
64d  per  lb.  The  total  business  done  in  Cotton  in 
the  course  of  the  week  amounts  to  14,000  liags,  of 
which  8,000  are  American  Cottons.  Our  imports 
are  6,600  bags,  ol  which  5,000  are  from  the  United 
States.  As  to  Tobacco,  there  has  been  one  failure 
here  this  week  in  the  Tobacco  Trade,  and  there 
are  rumours  of  others  being  in  diflicullies.  These 
circumstances  naturally  tend  to  depress  the  market 
for  this  article,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  remained 
quite  as  firm  as  could  have  been  expected. 

Tobacco — York  and  James  River  low  and  infe- 
rior, in  bond,  lb.  3i  to  4d;  ordinary  and  middling  44 
to  6d;  fair  to  fine  62  to  9d;  stemmed  3d  to  Od;  Ken- 
tucky and  Rappahannock  Leaf  3*  to  5d;  stemmed 
.5*  to  8d;  Carolina  and  Georgia  Leaf  3  to  4id;  Ma- 
ryland, none;  Potomuc  3  to  lid. 

In  Baltimore,  nothing  has  been  done  in  Maryland 
tobacco,  as  the  purchasers  are  waiting  for  further 
accounts  from  Europe,  and  for  the  new  crop,  which 
begins  to  be  inspected  freely  about  the  1st  of  April. 
Our  quotations  are  nominal,  and  higher  than  the 
opening  of  the  spring  trade,  it  is  believed,  will  au- 
thorize. Seconds,  as  in  qual.  §3  08;  common  crop, 
4  n  6;  conmion  red,  5  a  7;  good  red, 8  a  10;  fine  red, 
10  a  15;  yellow  and  red,  16  a  20;  yellow,  20  a  25; 
brown,  5  a  7;  fine  yellow,  25  a  40;  Virginia,  good 
and  fine,  6  a  10;  Rappahannock,  3 i  0  4;  Kentucky, 
fine,    608. 
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SCIENTIFIC    MEMORANnA— APPLICABLE 
TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

(Coiitinucfi  from  p.  2.) 
Corn. 
The  utility  of  corn  stalks  for  manure,  has  been 
Jenionstrateil  upon  scii-nlilic  principles,  to  an  exi 
1  believe  not  generally  iipprehcnded.      1000  put 
dry   wheal  straw    gave  43  parts  of  ashes;  and 
parts  oC  those  ashes  atlorded  '20.5  of  soluble  matter. 
1000  parts  of  tlie  stalks  of  Indian  corn  {Zea  mays) 
"■ave  84  parts  of  ashes;  and  1000  parts  of  those  ashes 


and  other  ornaments;  with   phosphoric   acid  in  theiof  lime  imparts  this  property  to  sands  in  a  reuiarb 


nt 

of 
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bones  of  animals  and  shells  ol  ej^gs.  '1  o  render  car 
honate  of  lime  ^common  iinie  stone)  subservient  lo 
a;i;riculture  and  the  arts,  the  carbonic  acut  is  expel- 
led by  heat,  in  the  common  process  ol  hurniug-.  It 
thus  becomes  caustic,  or  quick  lime.  But  its  value 
as  such  is  impaired  in  proporlion  a  it  recombines 
with  carbonic  acid,  which  it  does  ra|iidly  if  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  It  also  [lossesses  a  strong  ailini- 
ly  for  water,  and  will  absorb  one  fourth  of  its  weight 
uf  that  lluid;  and  yet  reniam  perfectly  dry.  The 
water  becomes  solidilied,  and  identilied  with  the 
earth.  The  heat,  thcrelbre,  that  is  evolved  in  the 
process  of  slacking  lime,  is  the  caloric  of  the  water, 
it  passes  to  its  solid  state,  and  does  not  prjceeU 


afforded  7.J.5G  of  soluble  matter.  Sec  Davy,  p.  !05.]  i,.^,^  ,[n.  lin;e  as  is  sometimes  supposed —i 'a/Acs. 
Hence  100  pounds  of  stalks  will  afford  more  foodjjjj,|j|j  ,^,j  ^yej-age  every  ton  of  lime  stone  has  been 
to  vegetables  than  tiOO  lbs.  of  wheat  straw.  This  isj  |,j|„„j  „„  experiment,  to  (iroduce  1 1  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs. 
a  matter  of  moment  to  the  farmer  who  duly  apprc  y,'  q„icklime,  weighed  before  it  was  cold;  and  that 
ciates  the  iiii|)ortance  of  manure,  and  affords  a  siiong  ^^i^g^  exposed  to  the  air  it  increased  iii  weight  daily, 
inducement  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this  usehil  .^  ,i,g  J..^^^  ^j^  hundred  weight  per  ton,  for  the  tirsl 
plant.  Corn  takes  less  Iroin  the  soil,  and  more  fronii,n.g  ^^  ^j^  j,,^,^  .^^^^^  jj  „as  drawn  from  the  kiln.— 


the  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  its  large  syste 
of  leaves,  than  wheat,  and  consequently  is  less  ex- 
haustins;.  Its  average  product  is  three  times  as 
great.  It  serves  as  food  for  all  animals.  Its  ordi- 
nary price  in  market  is  about  one  half  the  price  ol 
wheat.     Both  now  are   about  the  same  price.     Fed 


hishop  Watson.  These  facts  suggest  the  importance 
ol  tr..nsportirig  lime,  where  it  is  to  be  used  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  kiln,  as  soon  as  possible  alter  it  is 
burnt;  and  also  of  using  it  speedily  when  its  caustic 
qiialilies  are  to  be  relied  on.  Slacked  lime,  tlicre- 
lore,  is  a  combination  of  55  parts  of  lime,  and  17 


with  unfermentid  manure,   and  |)lanted  on  a  clover;  |,^,.(j  of  water  soliditied,  and  in  tins  state  it  is  called;  now  knoun,  that  the  vigor  of  grow  h,  depen*!; 

lay,  it  is  the  most  certain  and  profitable   grain  e>'»i>  /iy,t,alc  of  lime,  to  denote  its  union   wilh  hydrogen, jas  T'ull   suppo  ed,  eidirlly  upon  pulveiizatioii 

that  is  grown.     On  poor  or  wet  ground,  badly  taken   ,i,p  |„.,|,ei|)al  constituent  of   water.— 6ee  Lluui/s  .Jg. 

care   of,   no  crop  is  less  profitable,     ^'^e  have  corn    l.7,(;«i.  ». 'i^o. 

soils  and  corn  districts,   and  soils  and  districts  thatj     (j;,u^i,c   or  quick-lime  is  exten  ively  used  in  the 


^^ill  not  produce  it  to  advantage  When  we  become 
wisei,  every  district  will  confine  its  culture  to  tlie 
pioducis  lor  which  it  is  best  adapted.  We  shall 
heiealter  have  our  wheat  districts,  our  barley  dis- 
tricts, our  corn  tlistriets,  and  our  grazing  districts; 
and  an  interchange  of  commodities  will  take  place 
between  them  iiiutiially  advantageous.  Our  great 
error  consists  in  tilending  all  branches  of  husbandry, 
when  our  soil  and  location  are  probably  oiilj  well 
adapted  to  a  single  brinch. 

CxiuherHes. 

As  this  fruit  is  largely  employed  in  most  families, 
some  persons  may  he  sl.id  to  he  inf  rmed.  that  these 
berries  may  he  preserved  several  years,  merely  by 
drying  them  a  little  in  the  sun,  and  then  stopping 
them  closely  in  dry  bottles.  Parkcs. 

Black  Cherry — {prwiiis  cerasus.) 

The  gum  which  exudes  from  tiiis  tree  is  extreme- 
ly u'llrilious;  indeed  it  is  equal  in  every  respect  to 
gum  arabic.  Hassehjuisl  relates  thai  a  hundred 
men.  during  a  siege,  were  kept  ali  e  nearly  two 
months,  without  any  other  substance  t.i.in  a  little  of 
this  gum  taken  occasionally  into  the  mouth,  and 
suffered  gradually  to  dissolve.  ]d. 

Strawberry — (fragaria  vr.ica.) 
It  has  been  said  that  this  fruit  ha, the  property  of 
dissolving  the  tartareons  cncrus'itions  upon  the 
teeth;  and  that  hence,  those  who  h.ve  been  afiicled 
with  the  gout  and  nephritic  diseases(stone,  &.c.)  have 
found  great  relief  l.y  eating  them  very  freely.  Id. 

Oxalic  acid — {iltc  acid  <f  sorrel.) 
Readily  decomposes  sulphateof  lime  (gypsum.) 
Pnikes.     This  explains  why   pliiter  oiu'(i(j's  benefits 
clover,  &c.  on  the  light  groun<i<  which  abound  in 
sorrel. 

Lime 
Is  an  alkaline  earth,  and  whm  divested  of  the  acid_ 
with  which  it  is  naturally  cor  hincd,  is  caustic  like 
potash.  It  exists  in  rocks,  in  earths,  in  water,  in 
vegetables,  and  is  the  basis  rf  animal  bones  It  is 
combined  uilli  carbonic  acid  n  common  lime  stone, 
chalk,  marble,  and  the  shells  d  marine  animals;  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  gypsum:  wth  Ibioric  acid  in  tier 
byshire  spar,  from   which    is  raauufactured  vases 
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arts,  but  I  shall  confine  my  presei.t  observations  to 
some  of  its  b.  nefits  in  liusbundiy. 

VVnen  lime,  lieshly  hurnl  or  slacked,  is  mixed 
with  any  moist  tituous  vegetable  matter,  there  is  a 
slrong  action  between  the  two,  and  they  form  a 
uuii  of  compost  togellier.  ol  wliicha  part  is  visually 
so'uble  in  water.  L.ime  thus  renders  matter  vvmcii 
was  before  meit,  nutritive  lo  vegetables;  and  as 
charcoal  and  oxygen  abound  in  all  vegetable  mat- 
ters, quick  lime  is  converted  into  mild  lime  by  ab- 
sorbing carbonic  acid,  winch  is   their  joint  product,  plant. 


able  degree;  and  marles  are  therefore  useful  on  such 
soils  iu  proportion  as  they  abound  in  this  carbonate. 

Pidvcrizaticn. 
Even  a  free  silicious  soil  will,  if  left  untouched, 
become  too  compact  for  the  proper  admission  of  air, 
r.iin  and  heat,  and  for  the  free  growth  of  the  fibres; 
and  strong  upland  clays,  not  submitted  lo  the  plough 
or  spade,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  (bund  in  the  pos 
session  of  fibrous  rooted  perennial  grasses,  which 
form  a  clothing  on  their  surface,  or  strong  top-root- 
ed trees,  as  the  oak,  which  force  their  way  through 
llii>  interior  of  the  mass.  Annuals  and  rimentaec- 
ons  rooted  herbaceous  plants  cannot  penetrate  into 
such  a  soil. 

The  first  object  then  of  pulverization  is  to  gtD« 
scope  to  the  roots  of  vegetables;  for  without  abundance 
of  these  no  plant  will  ueconie  vigorous,  whatever 
may  be  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  fibres  of  the  roots  take  up  the  extract  ol  the 
soil,  or  food  of  tlie  vegetable,  in  proportion  to  their 
number.  The  more  the  soil  is  pulverized,  tlie  more 
these  fibres  are  increased,  the  more  food  is  absorb- 
ed, and  the  more  vigorous  does  the  plant  become. 
Duhamel  and  lull  ascertained  by  various  experi- 
ments, that  the  increase  of  these  fibres  »vas  in  [tro- 
portion  to  the  pulverization  of  the  soil;  though  it  is 

not 
but 
essentially  upon  the  quantity  of  food  within  the  reach 
of  the  fibres. 

A  second  use  ol  pulverisation  is  to  increase  the 
capillary  uttraclion.  or  sponge  like  pro|iertv  of  soils. 
by  which  their  bumidity  is  rendered  more  uniform. 
To  illustrate  this  let  the  reader  examine  his  garden 
during  a  drought.  He  will  find  those  parts  the  most 
moist  where  the  spade  or  hoe  are  most  frequently 
used.  They  are  the  most  permeable  to  heat  and 
air,  and  draw  most  moisture  from  the  subsoil  during 
the  day,  and  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  night. 
Pulverization  promotes  the  access  ol  water,  w  hich 
holds    in   solution    Ihe  food,    to    the  roots  of   the 


Jjavy.  Lime  possesses  the  piopeity  of  hastening 
the  dissolution  and  putrefaction  of  all  animal  and 
vege-lable  matters,  and  of  imparting,  to  the  soil  the 
power  of  retniiiing  a  quantity  of  moisture  neiess.iiy 
lor  tlie  nourishment  and  vigorous  growth  of  plants. 
Paii.cs. 

lUild  lime,  powdered  lime  stone,  marles  or  chalks 
have  no  action  of  thia  kind  u|)on  vegelaliie  matter. 
By  their  action  the}'  prevent  tne  too  r  .pid  decom- 
position of  substances  already  dissolved;  but  they 
have  no  tendency  to  form  soluble  matters.  Davy. 
They  are  mechanically  beneficial  upon  sands,  m 
rendering  them  more  firm  anil  adhesive;  and  upon 
clays,  in  rendering  them  less  so. 

'I'he  fertility  of  a  soil  depends  materially  (the  food 
of  vegetables  being  alike  present)  on  its  absorbent 
qualities;  or  the  power  ivhich  it  possesses  of  retain- 
ing a  quantity  of  moisture  necessary  for  the  nou- 
rishment and  vigorous  growth  of  plants.  When 
this  power  is  great,  Davy  observes,  the  plant  is  siqi 
plied  with  moisture  in  dry  seasons;  and  llic  vjj'eel  uf 
evaporalioH  in  the  day  is  counteracted  bytlie  absvrjjlion 
oj  U:fueotui  vapoui  from  the  alMosphcre,  li)  the  interior 
parts  of  the  soil  during  the  day,  and  by  both  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  during  the  night.  This  shows 
the,  importance  of  keeping  the  sod  loose,  even  in 
droughts,  in  order  to  render  it  permeable  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  dews.     Various  soils,  dried  atll:i. 


Another  benefit  results  from  the  admission  of  air. 
Manure  is  useless  in  vegetation  till  it  becomes  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  it  would  remain  useless  in  a  state  . 
of  solution,  if  it  so  abounded  as  wholly  to  exclude 
air,  for  then  the  fibres  or  mouths,  unable  lo  perlorm 
their  functions,  would  soon  decay  and  rot  off. 

Earths  are  ba<l  conductors  of  heat;  and  it  would 
be  a  considerable  lime  before  the  gradually  increat.- 
ing  temperature  of*  spring  could  con:municate  its 
genial  uarmth  to  Ihe  roots  of  vegetables,  if  their 
lower  straia  were  not  heated  by  some  other  means. 
To  remove  this  defect,  which  always  belongs  to  a 
close  compact  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  land 
open,  that  there  may  be  a  free  ingress  of  the  warm 
air  and  tepid  rains  of  spring.  Animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances,  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of 
heat,  moisture,  light  and  air,  undergo  spontaneous 
deconi|iositioiis,  which  would  not  take  place  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Thus  pulverization  increases  the 
number  of  the  fibrous  roots  or  mouths  of  plants;  fa- 
cilitates the  more  S[)eedy  and  perlect  preparation  of 
tlieir  food;  and  conducts  it,  so  prepared,  more  rear 
dily  to  their  roots  — .See  Grisenthwuite  and  Lrudon. 

These  |)riiiciples  aie  illustrated  by  the  ferliiily  of 
a  clover  lay.  The  roots  ol  this  plant  penetrate  the 
soil  in  every  direction;  and  as  they  decay,  they 
afford  not  only  Ihe  elements  of  food,  but  free  admis- 
sion to   heal,  air  and   moisture,  the  agents  for  pre- 


weie  foui  d  by  Davy,  to  acquire  in  an  hour,  by  e,\-  paring  this  food.  A  complete  pulverization  is  indu- 
posure  lo  a  moist  air  of  G.",  an  increased  weight  of  iced.  Hence  most  crops  are  benefitted  by  a  clover 
iiom  J  to  18  grains  in  1000,  in  proportion  to  the  ;iay;  and  probably  none  more  so  than  Indian  corn, 
vegetable  and  finely  divided  matter  contained  in  the  which  is  enabled  to  multiply  its  mouths  to  an  incre- 
ditl'erent  specimens — the  absorption  being  greatest  jdible  extent.  It  is  the  property  wbich  they  possess 
where  these  most  prevailed.  Vegetable  substances  of  pulverizing  the  soil,  that  renders  almost  all  root 
possess  Ihe  power  of  absorbing  .tiid  retaining  mois-  .crops  meliorating,  and  proper  to  precede  barley  and 
ture  in  the  greatest  degree.  Mild  lime,  or  carbonate  I  wheat.    The  effects  of  pulverization  in  multiplying 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[MabchSI,  1816. 


;i]iiiarent  in  trees  aiul  shrubs. — 
ioirst  are   found  to  possess  far 


fibres  is  paitifult^r 
Tref's  taken  iioiii 

!cjs  fibrou'-  lo'itb  Ihaii  those  taken  from  a  cultivated 
nursery.  This  is  the  reason  that  forest  trees,  raised 
in  a  nurserv,  are  much  more  hable  to  gro«',  than 
those  taken  from  uncultivated  grounds.  Curwen 
lias  furnished  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  benefit 
of  puiieiizatiun,  in  his  "Hints  on  agricultural  sub- 
ject-." lie  greiv  thirty-five  and  an  half  tons  of  cab- 
bages, some  of  them  weighing  fifty-five  pounds,  on 
an  acre  of  stift'  clay,  in  a  very  dry  season;  and  he 
imputes  the  success  of  the  experiment  jirincipally 
to  very  frequent  plougliings  which  he  gave  to  the 
crop. 


ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  FAR- 
MERS. 

Ohservaltons  on  the  means  of  preventing  and  reliev- 
ing the  accidents  and  diseases,  to  loliich  farmers  are 
particularly  svlijcct.  J5i/ James  Mease,  ./IZ  D. 
[From  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  fjr  pro- 
moting Agriculture — Read  May,  June,  July,  August, 
•18-'5.] 

1  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  witness  the  suf- 
ferings, and  even  the  loss  of  lives,  which  have  taken 
place  among  people  in  the  country,  owing  to  their 
being  unacquainted  with   the   dangers,  to   which, 
upon  certain  occasions,  they  were  exposed;  through 
Ihcir  inattention  to  an  apparently  trifling  disease  or 
wound,  or,  to  their  neglect  in  applying  suitable  re- 
medics,  in  the  early  stage  of  a  disease;  and  have 
therefore  thought,  that  I  might  render  an  accepta- 
ble service  to  them,  by  calling  their  attention  to  a 
few  subjects,  and  by  suggesting  the  means  of  pre- 
vention and   relief,  which  will    be   found  efl'eclual 
and  easy  of  application.     Sly  object  is  not  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  a  physician;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  a  good  one  be  within  reach,  he  ought  !o  be 
employed,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  an  accident  or 
disiase;  but  it  often  happens  that  no  one  may  be 
neav.  or  that  no  apprehension  of  present  or  future 
danr^cr  exists,  when  there  are  grounds  for  serious 
alarm.    In  such  cases,  my  advice  will  be  opportune: 
it  may  also  happen   that  medical   men   vi  ill  derive 
useful  hints  from  the  practice  I   shall  recommend, 
as  I  should  doubtless  do,  by  reading  their  own  ob- 
bcrvations  on  the  subjects  upon  which  I  shall  treat. 
Simple  incised  wounds. — Nothing  more  is  requi- 
site, wlien  the  cut  is  not  extensive,  than  to  bind  up 
the  part,  and  to  permit  the  balsamic  blood  to  effect 
a  union  of  the  muscular  fibres.     The  common  ap- 
plications of  brown  paper,  dipped  in  ardent  spirits, 
and  covered  with  brown  sugar;  or  of  balsam-apple 
infused  in  spirit,  answer  no  (lurpose,  except  that  of 
giving  unnecessary  pain.     When  a  small  vessel  has 
been   divided  and   the  blood  flows  freely,  one    or 
more  strips  of  linen  or  muslin,  may   be  covered 
with  Canada   balsam  or  sticking  [ilaster,  and   ap- 
plied to  the  part  across  the  line  of  the  wound.  Even 
in  cases  where  a   portion  of  flesh  has  been  sliced 
nearly  or  entirely  off,  it  should  be  instantly  replac- 
ed and  covered  with  the  plaster,  and  lint  over  it;  as 
under  such  a  circumstance,  a  union  of  the  divided 
parts  will  take  place.     The   bandages   should  be 
pcrn'.itted  to  remain  until  the  wound  is  cured;  say 
a  '.\cck  or  ten  days.     The  part  may  then  be  soaked 
in  warm  water,  and  the  bandage  cut  through  with 
a  sharp  pair  of  scissors.     Even  when   the  lacera-^ 
tion  of  flesh  or  skin  has  been  considerable,  a  union 
willbe  cflectcd,  provided  the  parts  be  united  spee- 
ilil}',  and  covered  with  the  slicking  plaster  as  above 
directed.     Dirt,  and  all   foreign   matters,  it  is  ob 
vious,  should  be  removed  in  the  first  instance:  quiet 
to  the  jKirt  is  indispensable. 

Punctured  wounds. — When  a  nail,  splinter,  or 
thorn,  has  penetrated  a  tbot  or  hand,  immediate 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  wound,  as  it  is  from 
such  a  cause  that  the 


ocked  jaw  proceeds.  The  part  should  be  covered 
with  lint  dipped  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  occa- 
sionally renewed  to  excite  inflammation  in  the 
wound,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  heal  for  a 
week  or  two.  This  mode  has  been  so  well,  and  so 
long  tested,  that  it  is  recommended  with  confidence. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  tetanus  taking  place  six 
weeks  after  a  nail  or  thorn  had  been  run  in  the 
foot,  and  the  wound  healed.  The  first  symptom  of 
the  tetanus  is  often  a  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  rigidity  of  the  jaws  and  back  o(  the 
neck,  soon  follows;  and  at  intervals  the  body  is 
drawn  backward  by  a  violent  spasm. 

Treatment.— Open  the  punctured  part  and  fill  it 
with   lint  dipped  in   spirits  of  turpentine.      If  the 
spasms  are  very  violent,  and  the  suflcrcr  be  a  strong 
man,  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  away 
The  cold  bath  must  then   be  used,  dashing  two  or 
three  buckets  full   of  cold  water  in  quick  succes- 
sion  upon   the  naked  body;  after  which,  powerful 
friction,   with    coarse    cloths,   should    be   employ- 
ed, and  the  patient  put  to  bed.     A   glass  of  ISla 
deira  wine  is  then  to  be  given,  regularly  every  half 
hour,  until  a  powerful  impression  be  made  upon  the 
system.     It  is  surprising  how   much   wine  may  be 
taken  in  this  disease,  even  by  one  not  aci:ustomed 
to  the  use  of  it  in  health;  and  it  must  not  be  with 
held  from  the  fear  of  intoxication.     If  the  disease 
does  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  the  cold  bath  must 
be  repeated.     As  the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive, 
they  must  be  opened  by  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and 
filteen  of  jala|),  or  by  castor  oil,  aided  by  glysters. 
Ample  experience  authorizes  me  to  say  that  opium, 
although  olten  given,  is  useless,  and  frequently  hurt- 
ful in  this  disease,  when  given  internally.    It  neither 
relieves  the   spasm  nor  procures  sleep,  and   inter 
feres  with  the  treatment  which  is  known  to  be  sue 
cessful.     Externally  applied  in   the  form  of  lauda 
num,  ;uid  mixed  with  oil,  it  may  however  be  useful 
by  relieving  the  painful  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw  and  neck.     The  proportions  of  each  should 
be  equal.     The   rigid   parts  ought  to  be   covered 
with   flannel,  after  being   v^'ell  anointed   with  the 
mixture.     A   large   tea-spoonful  of  Peruvian   bark 
should  be  given  every  hour  during  the  disease,  and 
three  times  a  d:iy  for  some  days  after  recovery.     If 
the  treatment  recommended  should  fail  in  making 
an  impression   on   the  disease,  I  advise  the  use  of 
Dr.  Hartshorn's  plan,  of  inflaming  the  surface  along 
the  course  of  the  spine  by  means  of  caustic  potash. 
The  mode  is,  to  tie  a  piece  of  sponge  to  a  fork,  and 
after  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  the  caustic  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  and  to 
apply  it  two  or  three  times  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  spine.* 

Another  cause  of  tetanus  is,  the  exposure  of  the 
body  during  sleep  to  a  current  of  air,  after  beingi 
heated  by  exercise,  work,  or  after  a  hot  day.  Per 
sons  thus  exposed  are  aroused  from  sleep  bj'  spasins 
of  the  muscles,  and  stiff  neck.  An  emetic  has  been 
found  very  beneficial  in  such  cases,  as  a  first  reme- 
dy. Powerful  perspiration  should  then  be  excited, 
by  covering  the  body  with  blankets  and  the  use  of 
weak  snake-root  infusion,  taken  as  hot  as  possible 
and  kept  up  for  three  or  four  hours.  If  the  stomach 
rejects  it,  hot  lemonade  or  hot  thoroughwort  infu- 
sion may  be  taken.  If  the  disease  do  not  yield  to 
this  treatment,  the  cold  bath,  with  powerful  fric- 
tions, may  be  used,  and  the  remedies  given  as  be- 
fore recommended. 

If  the  rigidity  of  the  body  do  not  amount  to  ac- 
tual tetanus,  the  same  treatment  is  still  to  be  pur- 
sued. After  recovery  from  either  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  body  is  left  in  a  very  weak  and  irrita- 
ble state,  and  in  females  particularly  great  care  is 


to  be  taken  to  keep  the  system  in  as  tranquil  a  state 
as  possible.  Every  source  of  mental  irritation 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  diet  be  gene- 
rous and  easy  of  digestion.  A  glass  of  wine,  or 
sound  bottled  ale  or  ])ortcr  occasionally  taken,  will 


be  highly  proper.  The  disposition  to  costiveness  is 
to  be  relieved  by  mild  purgatives  of  castor  oil,  or 
Epsom  salts. 

Dysentery. — This  is  a  very  serious  complaint,  and 
deserves  particular  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  like  many  other  diseases,  confined  to  one  per- 
son, but  often  prevails  as  an  epidemic  through  a 
country  town,   township,  or   county.      Scarcely  a 
year  passes,  without  the  newspapers  announcing  its 
prevalence  in  some  part  of  the  United  States.    The 
particular  symptoms  which   mark  the  disease,  are 
frequent  calls  to  stool,  with  trifling  but  bloody  dis- 
charges, attended  with  great  pain  in  the  bowels  and 
loins,  and   slight  fever.     The  first  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  is  to  open  the  bowels  thoroughl)',  by  mild 
purgatives.  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts,  and  for  chil- 
dren magnesia,  are  to  be  preferred.     An  ounce  of 
either  of  the   two  first,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  to  which  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  should  be 
added,  may  be  taken  at  two  doses  in  the  course  of 
an    hour.     They  should   be  worked  off  with  thin 
gruel  of  corn   meal.     A   prejudice  prevails  among 
some  physicians,  and  with  people  generally,  in  fa- 
vour of  castor  oil  as  a  purgative  in  this  disease;  but 
ample  experience  ivarrants  me  in  saying,  that  it  is 
not  supported  by  fact.     This  prejudice  is  grounded 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the   oil  will  sheath  the 
tender  and  inflamed  coats  of  the  intestines,  as  well 
as  open  the  bowels:  but  there  is  more  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  febrile  slate  of  the  intestines,  and  the 
acrimonious  nature  ol  their  contents,  will  render  the 
oil  rancid,  and  cause  it  to  prove  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion and   increase  of  disease      It  has  occurred  to 
me  to  know  of  the  deaths  of  several  persons  by  the 
dysentery,  in  the  year  1816,  in  Philadelphia,  all  of 
whom  took  repeated  doses  of  castor  oil.     The  safe- 
ty of  the  neutral  salts  has   been  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  the  most  eminent  physicians;  exclusive- 
ly of  their  purgative  property,  they  are  proper  from 
their  sedative  operation.     If  the  pain  in  the  bowela 
be  severe,  and   headache  and  fever  attend,  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  away  from  a  grown 
person,  and  a  proportional  quantity  from  a  youth. 
Injections  of  warm  water,  in   which  a  portion   of 
starch  has  been  mixed,  and  a  tea-spoonful  or  two 
of  laudanum,  will   ease   the   pain    in   the  bowels. 
Equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  sweet  oil  should  be 
rubbed  on  the  belly,  and  perspiration  promoted  by 
covering  it  with  flannel,  by  lying  in  bed,  and  drink- 
ing freely  of  rice-water,  in  which  a  stick  of  cinna- 
mon has  beek  boiled.     If  it  be   possible  to  obtain 
the  inner  bark  of  the  slippery  elm,  it  should  be  in-^ 
fused  in  waterj  and  the  mucilage  taken  freely  and 
frequently.  Noarticle  in  the  materia  medica  equals 
this  as  a  demuKent,  and  its  speedy  operation  in  af- 
fording relief  to  the  pain  in  the  bowels,  in  dysente- 
ry, has  been    anply   tested.     An   infusion   of  the 
leaves  of  the  bem  plant,*  has  also  been  used  with 
signal  success.     11  the   pain  continue  violent  after 
the  bowels  have  bien  well  opened,  a  blister  to  (he 
belly  will  seldom  fiil  ol  relief.     In  this  stage,  twen- 
ty, thirty,  or  forty  (Tops  of  laudanum  may  be  given 
at  night,  if  sleep  cannot  be  obtained  without  it. 

The  salts  or  magiesia  must  be  repeated,  at  least 
every  other  day,  dtring  the  continuanee  of  the 
bloody  discharges.  When  they  have  ceased,  and  a 
simple  diarhoea  or  lasremains,  it  may  be  gradually 
checked  by  the  use  \f  laudanum  at  night,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  burnt  nandy  and  white  sugar,  taken 
frequently  in  the  couie  of  the  day.  The  diet  in 
this  disease  must  conist  of  the  mildest  and  most 


*The  medical  reader  is  referred  to  the  case  cured  by 
tlie  above  treatment,  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Pittsburg,  (Med 
IJccorder,  vol.  3,  p.  no,)  and  to  the  remarks  ©f  the  au 
terrible  disease  tetanus,  orl  thor  un  the  subject,  in  vol.  J,  p.  297. 


Sesamum  orientate.    Sle  my  account  of  this  remedy 

-I  in  the  dysentery.  (Coxe'  Med.  Museum,  vol.  2,  p.  169, 

rhUad.  1806.) 
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bland  food,  as  arrow-root  jelly,  jelly  of  cakes' feet, 
without  wine;  or,  of  flour  boiled  hard,  grated,  and 
then  boiled  in  milk  with  cinnamon,  and  sweetened 
with  loaf  sugar.  The  utmost  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness in  this  disease,  is  indispensable.  Nothing  of- 
fensive must  be  allowed  to  remain  a  minute  in  the 
sick  room:  the  sheets,  linen,  and  bed  clothes  are  to 
be  daily  changed,  and  thin  lime-wash  kept  in  the 
chamber  utensil. 

In  very  obstinate  protracted  cases,  it  is  necessary 
to  touch  the  mouth  with  mercury.  For  this  pur- 
pose two  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given,  night  and 
morning,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  until  the  de- 
sired effect  be  produced.  The  disease  vanishes 
soon  after  the  mouth  becomes  sore.  But  the  re- 
medy is  not  proper  in  the  early  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

When  the  disease  is  epidemic,  in  a  town  or  dis- 
trict, it  may  be  often  prevented  by  taking  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  Epsom  salts  or  magnesia;  by  great 
attention  to  diet,  avoiding  unripe  fruit  and  cucum- 
bers, and  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  night  air, 
the  hot  sun,  or  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  dysentery  is  not  necessarily  contagious,  but 
may  become  so,  by  inattention  to  cleanliness.  When 
the  disease  prevails  therefore  in  a  vicinity,  all  inter- 
course with  the  sick,  beyond  what  is  required  by 
the  calls  of  humanity  should  be  avoided:  the  idle 
night  gossipping  of  servants  must  be  strictly  prohi- 
bited. Advice  respecting  cleanliness,  when  it  can 
wilh  propriety  be  given,  may  prevent  the  .spreading 
of  the  disease. 

The  diarrhoea,  which  often  follows  dysentery,may 
be  cured  by  taking  a  weak  watery-  infusion  of  the 
roots  of  the  blackberry  or  dewberry  shrub. 

Coiicfe.-This  disease  proceeds  from  various  caus- 
es, as  eating  acid  fruits  or  flatulent  vegetables, 
driidiing  acid  liquors,  exposure  to  cold,  and  worms 
in  t!ie  bowels.  It  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  ol 
an  inilammation  of  the  liier.  In  every  case  it 
should  be  early  attendee  to,  for  the  pain  is  not  always 
proportioned  to  the  danger.  In  simple  colic  of  the 
bowels,  40  or  50  drops  of  laudanum,  or  a  grain  of 
opium,  if  taken  within  the  first  hour  of  attack,  will 
frequently  check  or  cure  the  disease.  Hot  spirits 
and  water  is  the  common  remedy,  but  should  be 
avoided.  Whether  sleep  be,  or  be  not  obtained 
from  the  use  of  laudanum,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  open  the  bowels  thoroughly,  by  taking  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water, 
or  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  to  be  worked  off  with  thin 
corn  men\  gruel,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added.  Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water  will  aid 
the  operation  of  the  medicine,  and  tend  to  relieve 
the  pain.  When  the  bowels  are  obstinately  bound, 
a  la.sative  injection  ahould  be  given.*  During  the 
operation  of  the  medicine  or  injectiois  eare  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold.  If  the  pain  return 
after  the  bowels  shall  have  been  op'ned,  twenty  or 
tliirty  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  t.tken  every  half 
hour,  until  relief  bo  obtained.  The  warm  bath 
should  also  be  used,  and  will  speedJy  ease  the  pain. 
For  want  of  a  proper  bathing  tub  a  large  washing 
tub  may  be  useil.  In  this  the  pe'son  may  sit  on  a 
stool,  surrounded  by  a  blanket,  vith  his  head  out, 
and  bathe  his  belly  with  the  wat.^r:  or  if  he  cannot 
dothis,  let  him  sit  over  very  hot  water,  having  his 
feet  in  a  smaller  tub  of  water  less  heated,  for  half  an 
hour:  he  should  then  be  speedily  wiped  dry,  put  to 
bed  between  warm  blankets,  arJ  take  a  draught  of 
weak  warm  ginger  or  mint  tea  Children  in  whom 
colicks  frequently  occur,  are  :o  be  treated  in  the 
same  way:  they  can  be  imme-sed  in  warm  water. 
In  infants  and  young  children,  pains  in  the  bowels 


are  commonly  caused  by  superabundance  of  acid  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  proper  purge  for 
them  is  calcined  magnesia,  (a  medicine  which  ope- 
rates in  a  small  dose,)  mixed  with  peppermint  in- 
fusion, or  essence  of  peppermint  and  water.  As  it 
is  perfectly  safe,  great  caution  in  the  dose  is  not 
necessary,  one  or  two  tea-spoonsful  may  be  given 
in  water. 

When  the  pain  in  the  bowels  is  very  severe  in 
grown  persons,  or  has  been  permitted  to  continue 
for  some  hours,  without  any  medicine  being  taken, 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  should,  if  possible  be  lost, 
in  addition  to  the  other  means  prescribed.  If  the 
pain  do  not  abate,  apply  thirty  or  forty  leeches  to 
the  belly. 

Persons  nabitually  subject  to  colick  should  care- 
fully avoid  wet  feet,  exposure  to  rain,  or  to  a 
draught  of  air  when  warm.  Attention  to  diet  is 
also  requisite.  Those  who  indulge  in  articles  of 
diet  or  drink,  which,  however  pleasant,  are  known 
by  them  to  be  injurious,  deserve  no  pity  if  disease 
follow  their  use.  In  winter,  they  should  wear  a 
flannel  shirt,  and  regularly  change  it  once  a  week. 
In  warm  weather  a  muslin  shirt,  under  that  com- 
monly worn,  should  be  substituted,  and  changed  at 
least  thrice  a  week.  The  feet  may  be  kept  dry  by 
wearing  over-shoes  of  leather:  or  for  short  walks, 
shoes  with  wooden  soles  and  leather  vamps.  If  the 
soles  be  divided,  and  connected  by  a  piece  of  leath- 
er, the  wearer  will  be  enabled  to  walk  more  easily. 
iTo  be  continued.) 


•This  may  be  composed  of  a  pint  of  warm  water,  a 
wine-glass  full  of  sweet  oil,  or  melted  hogs'  fat,  one  do. 
of  molasses,  and  one  large  tea-spoonful  of  table  sail. 
A  pewter  syringe  should  always  be  used  in  preference 
fo  a  bladder  and  pipe. 


WHITE  FLINT  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Washington,  March  20,  1S26. 

Dear  Sir, — I  now  sit  down  to  answer  the  inqui- 
ries made  by  Mr.  E.  Walson,  which  you  lia<i  the 
goodness  to  enclose  me.  The  flint  wheal  wliicli  Mr. 
Watson  speaks  of  has  not  been  introduced  into  our 
part  of  the  country,  generally;  few  of  the  farmers 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it,  the  price  is  so  high,  but 
few  would  purchase  if  an  opportunity  presented,  for 
K.yself  I  cannot  say  anj'  thing  m  favour  of  or  against 
it,  I  have  never  sown  any  till  last  September. 

The  field  of  wheat  w  hich  Mr.  Watson  wishes  in- 
formation respecting,  the  seed  and  quantity,  and  the 
manner  o(  preparing  the  land.  The  field  contained 
thirty-six  acres,  being  summer  fallowed,  after  peas, 
covered  with  barn-yard  manure  in  the  month  ol 
May,  in  its  rough  state;  as  soon  as  it  was  spread  it 
was  ploughed  under  to  prevent  the  sun  and  rains 
from  destroying  any  of  its  quality.  The  field  was 
sown  the  Uth  of  September,  18i4,  with  fifty  bush- 
els of  the  red  chaffed  white  wheat,  which  has  been 
the  wheat  mostly  raised  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  past.  Ploughed  four  limes  and 
harrowed  twice,  with  one  thousand  loads  of  manure 
in  its  rough  state;  ploughed  under  by  tlie  first  of 
June.  I  commenced  reaping  by  the  Mth  of  July, 
18^5.  Experience  has  taught  me  to  cut  wheat  with 
the  joints  of  the  straw  quite  green,  particularly  the 
red  chafli;d  white  wheat,  when  fully  ripe  it  shells 
very  much  and  more  subject  to  grow  in  the  field 
than  any  other  kind  that  I  have  been  acquainted 
with;  believing  it  to  yield  more  the  acre  than  any 
other  kind  of  whea,;  I  have  sown  it  for  ten  years 
past.  The  36  acres  abovementioned  |)roduced  six- 
teen hundred  bushels  of  the  red  chafted  white  bold 
wheat. 

From  long  experience,  I  have  been  convinced 
that  manure  should  be  drawn  from  the  barn-yards 
early  in  the  spring,  before  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  ploughed  under  in  its  rough  state  particularly, 
for  wheat  by  continued  ploughing  through  the  sum- 
mer, say  four  or  five  times,  the  whole  ground  feels 
its  efi'ects;  otherwise  if  it  is  piled  in  the  spring,  and 
what  is  commonly  called,  left  to  rot  in  heaps,  and 
drawn  on  the  fallow  before  the  last  ploughing  and 
spread  in  the  best  manner  possible,  there  wifl  be 
here  and  there  a  poor  spot,  and  the  rich  ones  quite 


too  strong;  but  when  ploughed  under  early  in  its 
rough  state,  the  w  hole  ground  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  manure;  you  cannot  discover  one  spot  bet- 
ter than  another. 

I  consider  that  one  third  more  wheat  can  be  rais- 
ed from  the  same  manure  by  drawing  it  out  in  the 
spring  before  decomposition  takes  place,  than  to 
pile  the  manure  and  let  it  remain  in  heaps  till  July 
and  August.  It  should  be  ploughed  under  as  soon 
as  it  is  spread,  and  not  remain  long  in  the  field  with- 
out spreading.  My  observations  are  particularly 
for  barn-yard  manure.  Yours, 

C.  MEECH. 


COTTON  PRESSES. 

Petersiurs',  March  IG,  1826. 
Sir, — I  observe  in  your  valuable  paper  of  id  inst. 
(No.  50,)  a  sketch  of  my  Cotton  Press,  which  is  very 
correct,  and  for  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Smith.  I  have  since  built  several  in  the  country, 
which  have  given  great  satisfaction;  perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  stated  that  it  can  be  built  and  worked  in  a 
room  of  but  nine  feet  pitch,  the  mouth  being  even 
with  the  floor  of  the  blow  room,  and  that  the  whole 
cotton  (say  400  lbs.)  is  put  in  at  once;  any  person 
wishing  a  press,  can  (by  sending  me  $'iO,)  be  fur- 
nished with  directions,  by  which  any  mechanic  can 
build  one;  it  can  also  he  adapted  to  pressing  hay, 
and  other  articles.  Respectfullv, 

CHARLES  WILLIAMS. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES  AND  PLANTS, 
CuUivaled  hij   Daniel   Smith,   Bvrtin^ton,  JY.  J.   to 

vMch  is  added  Observations,  <§-c.  on  llieir  treatment 

and  culture. 

(ConcliiJed  from  page  6.) 

Cider  Jlpples." 

Styre,  EnglLsh  No.  G.3;  East  Jersey  Red-Streak 
124;  English  or  Duchess  county  Red-Streak,  with 
coloured  flesh  6(5;  Grey  or  Maryland  Red-Streak 
Ml;  Black  or  Vir;'inia  do.  IJG;  Harrison  Apple  40; 
Campfield  35;  Hewcs's  Virginia  Crab  29;  Roane's 
White  do.  10:3;  Belt's  Bcrton  do.  liS;  BuL-ks  coiuity 
or  Solebury  Cider  Apple,  T.  .34;  Gloucester  VV^hite, 
of  Virginia  T.  10;  Oilpin  or  Darthonse  T.  47;  Cann 
117:  Winesap  f.  122;  Cooper's  Russetiiig  T.  2; 
House  or  Grcyhnuse  T.  67;  Witherell's  white  Sweet- 
ing T.  110;  Golden  Rennet  87. 

Peaches — i21  cents.] 
Scarlet  Nutmeg  1 7;  Yellow  do.  83;  White  do.  22; 
Early  Ann  5;  Livingston's  N.  York  rare-ripe  36; 
Haines's  early  Red  Freestone  5!);  Morris's  Red 
rare-ripe  16;  Monsieur  Jean  1;  'Red  Magdalene, 
very  fine  90;  Sweet  Water  24;  Early  White  C.  :>6; 
Alberge  or  Yellow  rareripe  GO;  Large  early  York 
20;  Royal  Kensington  56;  Coatc's  earlv  Yellow 
Freestone  70;  Malta  large  Freestone  33;  Large 
early  Red  Freestone  3;  Prince's  Red  rare  ripe  31; 
Early  Newington  C.  15;  Diana  C.  12;  White  blos- 
som or  Willow  Peach  18;  Orange  Peach  34;  Eng- 
Hsh  Swalsh  or  Incomparable  27;  Oldniixon  Free- 
stone 6;  President  38;  White  luscious  rare  ripe  or 
white  cheek  Malacotan  89;  Freestone  Heath  19; 
Large  Red  Freestone  4;  Cole's  Morris  Red  43; 
Nagle's  favourite  large  Yellow  Freestone  65:  Bell- 
chevreuse  50;  Red  Catharine  48;  Pine  Apple  C.  84; 
Royal  George  C.  14;  *Tiendoux  C.  Gd;  Rose  or 
double  blossom  25;  Yellow  Pine  Apple  or  Lemon 
C.  10;  Largest  Lemon  C.  45;  Hill's  Madeira  35; 
Red  cheek  iMalacotan  29;  White  Pine  Apple  C.  41; 


*  T  denotes  those  which  are  good  table  fruit  also, 
t  C  denotes  clingstone. 
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VVaslii;ia;trin  C  28;  'Moiilrieul,  larse  Red  Free- 
stone i)  1 ;  Congress  C.  SO;  Oliiniixoii  G.  1 1 ;  Modeste 
64;  Rodman's  Red  C.  23;  Red  Pine  Apple,  Free- 
stone -il;  Columbia  2;  Binnty's  Red  C.  21;  'Bour- 
fjiiiiiion.  Red  Freestone  89;  Spiuiisli  C.  5:3;  Golden 
I'urple  82;  'Nonpariel,  largest  ofFreestone  Peaches 
!)2;  Yellow  Preservins;  'J;  *Late  red  Freestone  93; 
Favourite,  large  Red  Freestone  57;  Teton  de  Ve- 
nus 55;  I'aylor's  late  lnrs;e  Yellow  Fn-estone  72; 
Claret  Clingstone  61 ;  Old  Newinston  C.  79;  Large 
late  Newin^ton  C.  44;  Rodman's  laic  Yellow  Free- 
stone 13;  Late  Admirable  85;  Late  Freestone 
Beath  77;  Largo  Y'cllow  Freestone  8;  Latest  Yel- 
low Freestone  63;  Large  late  Heath  C.  42;  Algiers 
Wmter  C.  58;  Creen  ^Vinter81. 

J>fectarincs — -25  rents. 

Early  Scarlet,  No.  9;  Red  Roman  C.  4;  Aro- 
matic 2;  Temple  1;  Peterborough  6;  Newington  C. 
7;  Fairchilu's  C.  3;  Elruge  10;  Argyle  5;  Golden  C. 
8;  Verniash  11. 

Apricots — 25  cents. 

Large  Eorly  2;  Large  Brussels  1;  Masculine  14; 
Blanche  7;  Gold  Blotched  8;  Algiers  5;  .Moorpark 
12;  Peacli  4;  Apricot  De  Nancy  15;  Orange  11; 
Royal  Persian  3;  Breda  9;  Grover's  fine  Breda  6; 
Black  10;  Evans' large  13. 

Plums—  37*  cents. 
Cherry  or  Mirob:ilan  14;  Chicasaw  20;  Newton's 
early   blue    50;  Drip  d'Or  5;  "Reine  Claude    58; 
CJrccn  Gage  10;   White  do.  35;  Blue  do.  8;  Peter's 
large  Yellow  do.    38;  *Newton's  do.    53;  Bolmer's 
WasliinKton,  Ironi  New  York,  has  measured  above 
6   inehos    round    43;   Large   Blue    37;    Landreth's 
Magnum  Bonum   19;  German  Prune   39;  'Fother- 
ingham    57;  Orleans   3;  'Coe's    Golden  Drop    56 
Large  long  blue  36;  Newton's   long  blue   51;   F.I 
frey  s  2;  'Lex's  55;   Burlington   line   Red   6;  Blut 
Holland    17;   '^Great   German  l|uetzer   59;  Gwalsl 
30;  •Wetherill's  large  60;  Swisser  Plum  49;  French 
Copper    II;  French  Green   4;    Muscle    Plum    27; 
'D'Amature  64;  Bingham  34;  Cooper's  large  Red 
7;  "Blue  Mirobahm  65;  Apricot  Plum  18;  Red  Im 
peiial.  Magnum  Bonum  22;   White  Imperial,  Mag- 
num Bonum.  or  Eag  Plum  1;  »White,  or   Apricot 
Mirobalan  66;  Large  Black  Imperial,  Magnum  Bo- 
num 40;  Violet  Ha'tive  9;  Large  French  Blue  =■'■ 
Fa 

Blue 
winter  Damascene  23. 

Almonih — 25  cents. 
Soft  Shell  No.  ':;  Thin  Shell,  or  Ladies  3;  Hard 
Shell  1 ;  Double  Flowering,  or  Dwarf  4. 

Pears — 25  cents. 
Primitive,  or  Petit  Muscat  No.  19;  Oignonette  37; 
Poire  d'Ange,  or  Hativeau  4;  Early  Chaumontelle 
G;Ten  Chissel,  or  Madeline  16;  Early  Catharine  50 
E  ilv  Bergamolte  6;  Bellesime  14;  Golden  summer 
Bcrgamotte  43;  *Petit  Roussellet  De  Rheims57; 
Auriitte  36;  Early  Bell  13;  Skinless,  or  Poire  sans 
Peau  5;  .larRonelle  8;  Julienne  Archiduc  d'Ete,  or 
Summer  Beurr^e  30;  Red  Bergamotte  12;  Bonne 
Cirise  39;  Large  Sugar,  or  Bon  Chretien  d'Ete 
ISIusque29;  iVIusk,  Spice, or  Roussellet  de  Rheims 
S.i;  Wasbinuton  (very  melting)  38;  Green  Catha- 
rine 32;  Brurroe  du  Roi,  or  Butter  Pear  1;  "Grey 
Butter,  or  Buer;ve  Grise  55;  Seckel  Pear  25;  Cra- 
sane  2;  *Grosse  Burgamotte  63;  Brown  Beurree  27; 
*Le  Poir  D'Ailam  62;  Culottes  de  Suisse,  or  Verte 
longue  pana  diee  20;  »Red  Musk,  or  Muscat  Rouge 
52;  Mouillebouche,  or  Verle  Imiuue  21;  Cuissc 
JMadame  24;  'Swans  Egg  11 ;  Ambrette  56;  Orange 
Bergamotte  51;  Bruca's  Bcrgamotte  17;  'Prince's 
St.  tierinain  46;  Autunm  Berijamotte  7;  '*Satin  61; 
Crasanc  Bi  ryamottc  1 1 ;  '.Vutumii  Bomity  49;  llol- 
Itnd  Green  47;  Poire  d  Auch  53;  ilarn.son's  large 
Fall  45;  *\Vint«r  Crasane  60;  Orange  d'Hyver  31; 


*Lechasserie  59;  Bcrgamotte  Sylvanche  34;  Mus- 
cat Allemand  35;  Egg  Pear  26;  *VVinter  Vergou- 
louse  58;  French  winter  Vergoulouse  22;  Cape  May 
winter  Bergamotte  10;  Royal  Winter,  or  Padding- 
ton  IS;  Brown's  Winter  48;  Tilton,  or  Ambrete  40; 
St.  Germaine  3;  Winter  Roussellet  42;  Large  Cor- 
delier, or  Pound  15. 

Cherries — 37  i  cents. 
Y'irginia  May  1;  May  Duke,  or  Griotte  de  Hol- 
lande2;  Swedish,  or  Belle  Chevreuse  14;  Turkish 
Begarreaux  25;  White  Heart  3;  Bleeding  Heart  7; 
PVaser's  White  Tartarian  35;  Eraser  s  Black  do.  29; 
Elkhorne  31;  Yellow  Spanish  30;  .June  Duke,  or 
Holeman's  Duke  10;  Griotte  d'Allemagne  11;  Am- 
ber IS;  *Gi;iffion  39;  Black  Courone  32;  Large 
Honey  Cherry,  (verv  fine)  17;  *Harrison  Heart  40; 
'Bej>arreaux  Blanch,  or  White  Amber  42;  *Begar- 
reaux  Rouge  43;  Ox-Heart  5;  Tradescant  19;  Black 
Orlems  16;  Montmorency  12;  Large  Black  Heart 
23;  Carnation  4;  "Larae  French  do.  44;  Large 
late  Bleeding  Heart  8;  Late  Arch  Duke  22;  Late 
Spanish  33;ManuMOth,or  German  Duke  9;  Plum 
stone  Morello  34;  Double  Blossom  13;  All  Saints, 
or  pendant  flowering  Cluster  21;  Kentish  early  Pie 
Cherry  24;  Large  Morello  26;  Small  do.  27. 

Qiiinces — 25  cents. 
Pear  Quince  No.  1;  Orange  do.  2;  Portugal  3. 

jP'tg-s — 50  cents,  to  !ff'i_,  ncconlina;  to  size. 
Brown  (the  best  bearer)  No.  li  Large  Brown  i; 
Large  White  Genoa  3. 

Gooseberries — 25  cents. 


Copper    12;  Miller's  Spanish  42;  Mogul    13; 
Damascene  24;  Wetherill's  Sweet  25;  White 


Burlington  Red  No.  1;  *Crow  Bob  3;  *Brundit'l 
Atlas  4;  Dean's  Glory  of  England  5;  *lronmonger 
6;  *Red  Bulifinch  7;  Large  Red  29,  *BroW!i  Royal 
32;  'Ijarge  oval  Red  38;  *Black  37;  Smooth  Claret 
35;  'Warrington  39;  'Bullfinch  41 ;  'Large  Amber 
49,  Small  Amber,  abundant  bearers  and  free  of 
smut  54. 

YELLOW. 

*Taylor's  Golden  Talent  9;  Golden  Drop  10; 
•Rocket's  Yellow  11;  *Long  Yellow  12;  Transpa- 
rent Yellow  23. 

GREEN. 

'Green  Walnut  13;  Satisfaction  14;  Green  Chis- 
sel 15;  "Ville  de  Paris  16;  Green  Gascoigne  17; 
English  Green  25;  *Irish  do.  26;  Large  Round  do. 
27;  *Porcupine  28;  Ne  plus  ultra  42;  'Dorrington 
43;  Duke  of  Bedford  44;  "Blakeky's  Chissel  45; 
"Allen's  Glory  of  Ratclift  46;  *Green  Oak  47;  Green 
Walnut  51;  'Green  Blush  52;  *King's  Pendant  53. 

WHITE. 

'Fowld's  While  No.  19;  *SnowbalI  21;  Wood's 
Whitesmith  31;  'l'ran.sparent  White  86;  *English 
Grey  30. 

Currants — 12i  cents. 
Common  Red  No.  11;  Common  W^hite  10;  Large 
Red  Dutch  I;    Large  White  do.  2;  Large  Cham- 
pagne pale  red  3;  English  Red  8;  English  White  9; 
American  Black  5;  Large  Black  English  4;  Missouri 
Currant  with  fragrant  showy  Yellow  blossoms,  dis- 
covered  by  Lewis   and    Clark,   in  passing  through 
Louisiana,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  25  cts.  6. 
Rasjihcrnes — 12i  cents. 
English  White  No.  3;   English  Red  6i,  4;  Large 
White  Antwerp  ISi,  1;  Large  Red  do.  2;  Brentlijrd 
Red  6;  American   Scarlet  64,  7;  Araericau   Black 
do.  8;  Canada,  or  purple  rose  ilowering  9. 
Struwbetrics — 124  cents  per  dozen. 
Morrisania  early  Scarlet    1;  English   Redwood, 
is  2;  English  \\'hite  do.  3;  Larje  Pine  A( 


Grapes — 25  cents. 
F,arly  White  Muscadine,  or  Summer  Sweet  Wa- 
ter 61 ;  Resin  de  Notre  dame  Tasust  54;  July  Grape, 
Morilkii  Noir  Hative,  or  Early  Black  Cluster  30; 
White  Sweet  Water  4;  Malvoisie  50;  Muenter  or 
Milhrol;  Burgundy  or  Miller  (jrape  2;  Anverg- 
nenoir,  Frue  Burn\mdv,  or  Black  Morillon  51- 
*Black  Madeira  31;  Bland's  Pale  Red,  or  Ponell's 
Grape  3;  Ralston's  >Vhite  55;  Bouilinof  Grape  58; 
White  Tokay  63;  Blue  Cartager  6  1;  Montesquieu 
15;  Assyrian  17;  Grotzcn  36;  Savignion's  Rid  51; 
Chasselas  53;  *Black  Muscadine  27;  Clamer  s  White 
9;  *Large  Blue  Seedliug,  from  the  White  Malaga 
10;  Large  White  Malaga  12;  Red  Frontignac  32; 
Bordeaux  Purple  §3;  Chocolate  34;  Conr.(  lley's 
Grape  35;  White  Lisbon  16;  Elliot's  Large  White 
19;  Black  Hamburgh  4i;  *Black  Lisbon  42. 

JVutive. 

*Early  White  No.  49;  Smart's  Elsingborough  1; 
Isabella  7;  *Scuppernon  8;  OrwigsburKh  11;  Mis- 
souri Grape  48;  Alaxander's  or  Schuylkill  Muscaiiel 
26;  Cooper's  Wine  Grape  37;  Jordon's  Blue,  large 
fruit,  and  large  bunches  45. 

Forest  Trees,  of  the  first  class. 
White  flowering  Horse  Chestnut  37z,  1;  Scarlet 
flowering  do  do.  2;  Sugar  Maple  25,  3;  Silver  leaved 
do.  do  4;  Scarlet  flowering  do.  5;  Spanish  Chestnut 
with  large  eatable  fruit  37  =  ,  6;  American  do.  25,  7; 
Catalapa,  admiretl  for  its  showy  flowers  do.  8;  Ame- 
rican Cypress,  of  fine  appearance  50,  9;  Honey  Lo- 
cust, or  Thorny  Acacia  25,  10;  Common  Locust, 
or  Robinia  Pseuriacacia  do.  11;  Kentucky  Coffee 
tree,  or  Bonduc,  with  spikes  of  purple  llowers  S7J, 
12;  Madeira  Nut,  or  English  Walnut  do.  13;  Round 
Black  Walnut  25,  11;  Butieinut  do.  15;  White 
Walnut,  or  Shell  Bark  Hickory  Nut  do.  16;  Pecan, 
or  Illinois  Nut  37  4,  17;  Tulip  tree,  or  While  Wood, 
stately  and  very  ornann  nt.tl  50,  18;  American  Larch 
or  Ilacaiatac  do.  19;  American  Plane,  or  Button- 
Wood  25,  20;  Lombardy  Poplar  do.  21;  Athenian 
do  22;  Georgia  do.  or  Cotton  tree  do.  23;  Ameri- 
can, or  shaking  Aspin  do.  24;  American  Bird  Cher- 
ry do.  25;  WeepiiiK  Willow  do  26;  Upright  Green 
Willow  do.  27;  Yellow,  or  Gulden  do  28;  European 
Linden  or  Lime  75  to  125,  29;  Red  twigged  do.  do. 
do.  30;  American  do.  or  Basswood  50  to  100,  31; 
Chinese  ailanthees,  by  some  called  Talluw  tree,  or 
Tanner's  Sumach  25  to  50,  32;  Black  Birch  25,  33; 
Paper  Birch  do  34;  Maple  leaved  Sweet  Gum  do. 
35;  Sour  Gum  do.  36;  Sassafras  do.  37;  White  Ash 
do.  38. 

Second  Class. 

Prickly  Ash,  Angelica,  or  Hcrcules's  Club  25,  39; 
European  Judas  tree,  covered  with  sho>vy  purple 
flowers  in  the  Spring,  before  the  leaves  appear  37*, 
40;  American  d».  much  like  the  above  do  41 ;  W^hite 
Fringe  tree.  witJi  flowers  resembling  cut  paper  50, 
42;  White  flow^ing  Dogwood  25,  43;  Laburnum, 
admired  for  its  dusters  of  Yellow  flowers  do.  44; 
Persimmon  or  Aijierican  Medlar  do.  45;  Magnolia 
Glauca  wiih  very\fragrant  flowers  do.  46;  Snowy 
.Medlar,  or  May  Cjierry,  covered  with  White  flow- 
ers in  the  spring  db.  47;  Purple  flo\vering  Acacia, 
with  beautiful  clustfrs  of  floxvers  do.  48;  European 
mountain  Ash,  or  pcotch  Roan,  with  cliisiers  of 
Scarlet  fruit,  whichiremain  several  months  50,  49; 
.Vmerican  MountairaAsh  do.  50;  Tooth  Ache  tree, 
or  Thorny  Ash  25,  3\. 

Ornmicnial  Shrubs. 
Dwarf  white  flowejing  Horse   Chestnut   37i,  1 
Double  flowering  Ahiond  25,  2;  Southern   Wood 
rrv  for  irescrving '2j,  4;  Brown  flow- 
iVmi  rican  Hazleiiut,  6}-,  6; 


12i,  3;  Barb 

ering  Calicantinis  do. 

American  Strav.beirv 


trre,  er  Burning;  Bush  25,  7; 


haul  boi:    -. .-  .  .  -J  •  ,       n 

18i,9;  Large  Hudson  4;  White  or  Blush  Chili  6;^  Snow  Drop, or  Silver  Sell  tree, with  ureidis  ofbeau- 
Rcd  Chill  5;  liourbon  Blush,  very  large  fruit  25,  8;|tiful  pendant  floivcrs  p^,  8;  Single  Wliitc  Althra 
Alpine  or  Monthly  10.  'frutcx  124,  9;  Single  Red  do.  do.  10;  Double  Pur- 
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l)ir  do.  '25,  II;  Double  While  do.  do.  IJ;  Vuriega 
tc'i  leaved  do.  do.  Ui;  C'li;ini;e;il)le  llydrangia  very 
jl  sliouy  uud  ornamental  uO,  14;  Si.  John's  v.oi-t,  with 
IJ  shoMy  yelloiv  (lowers  i.'5,  15;  European  small  leaved 
Yellow  Ji:sniine  do.  lli;  Carolina  hir^c  llouering 
Syiin^a  do  17;  Rnropean  fragrant  do.  do.  lS;Tre- 
f<iil  tree.  Ptelia  Triloliata  do.  19;  Yellow  lluwering 
Bladder  St-nna,  with  white  seed  vessels  -5.  M;  lieil 
do.  do.  .vith  Reil  do  do.  -21;  S|iiec  wood  or  Wild 
Al.sjiice  do  -JJ;  liose  Aeacia  much  admired  do.  2J; 
Ei>i;lisli  Variegated  Willow,  Avith  leaves  neatly  mot- 
tled do.  24;  Parsley  leaved  Elder  do.  25;  Ninebark 
Si'inta,  do.  2(j;  Three  leaved  Bladder  Nut,  with  its 
seed  vessels  resemhlins  bladders  do.  27;  Snowberry, 
with  clusters  ol"  delicate  snow  white  Iruit  in  Vutumn 
very  beautilul  50,  28;'  White  Lilac  25,  29;  Purple 
do.  125,30;  Purple  Persian  do  do.  31;  Snowball, 
or  Guelder  Rose  25,  .;2;  Common  Privet  or  Prim 
12J,3.S;  Sweet  Fern  do. 34;  Lavender  do. 35;  Worm- 
wood do.  3t>. 

Evergreens — 2.5  cents. 
Common  Bo.\,  for  edging  I2J  cents  per  yard,  or 
6i  each  1»  Silver  striped  leaved  do.  25  cents  2;  Anie. 
rican  Holly  do.  3;  Swedish  upright  Juniper  do.  4; 
Red  American  Cedar  do.  5;  \Vhile  Cedar  37i,  6; 
Broad  leaved  Kalmia,  or  Laurel  25,  7;  iNarrovv 
leaved  do.  very  delicate  124,  S;  Evergreen  Thorn, 
wilh  Scarlet  fruit  durins;  the  Aulmiin,  Mespilus 
Pyracantha  25,  9;  Baliu  of  Gilead,  or  Balsam  Fir, 
much  admired  for  its  beautiful  growth  and  foliage 
60  to  lOU,  10;  White  or  Weymouth  Pine,  much 
admired  do  to  do.  I  I ;  Hemlock  Spruce  50,  12;  Black 
Spruce  50  to  lOO,  13;  White  Spruce  50,  14;  Pitch, 
or  Resin  Pine  25,  15;  Yellow  Pine  do.  Hi;  Cliinese 
Arbor  Vitae    50,   17;  American  do.  do.  IS. 

Vines  and  Creepers. 

Pipe  Vine  or  Birthwort,  with  broad  leaves  and 
flow■er^,  like  a  Dutchman's  pipe  25,  1 ;  Scarlet  Trum- 
pet Creeper  do  2:  Stall  Tree,  or  Climber  do.  3; 
Blue  dowering  Virgins  Bower  12i,  4;  Travellers' 
Joy  25,  5;  F.vergreen  Ivy  do.  (i;  White  flovverins 
Jessamine  do.  7;  Multiflora  Rose  37 i,  8;  Sweet 
Briar  25,9. 

Honey  Suckles. 

Monthly   Fragrant  -:5.   10;  Early  Sweet  Italian 
do.  11;  English  Woodbine  do.  12;  scarlet  Monthly 
Trumpet    do.    13;    Variegated    do.   14;  Aspar  .gus 
Roots,  per  hundred  50  cents — per  thousand  •,4,0(3. 
Peaches. 

Peach  trees  grow  and  succeed  pretty  well,  in  al- 
most any  dry  soil,  but  (hat  which  they  ap|)ear  to  de- 
light in  most  is,  a  rich  sandy  loam:  they  gruw  well 
however,  and  even  luxuriantly  in  some  ofour  light 
and  sandy  land  (N.  J.,)  if  constantly  tilled,  and 
helped  with  a  moderate  portion  o(  manure;  and  die 
size  and  beauty,  and  especially  the  Havoar  of  the 
fruit,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  e.xceeded  in  any  cdier  si(u- 
ation;  but  to  the  succi:ssful  cullivation  of  tliis  deli- 
cious fruit,  two  very  formidable  evils  have  oji|io.sed 
themselves;  the  worm,  which  attacks  them  in  Ihe 
root  and  a  disease  c;,llcd  the  YVIIows;  the  latter 
made  g;reat  dev:istation  some  years  Kgo,  in  this 
state,  Penn.sylvania  and  I>iew  York;  defeating  the 
most  skilful  exertions  to  raise  health)  productive 
peach  orchards;  but  of  late  years,  this  malady,  as 
well  as  the  worm;  seems  to  have  abated  its  deleteri- 
ous effects,  they  have  been  in  great  measure  over- 
come, by  the  viuilance  and  good  management  of 
our  fanners  and  cullivalors.  The  practice  now 
common  among  those  who  raise  peaciies  for  mar- 
ket, is  to  plant  frees  of  one  sui.Mmer's  growth  from 
the  bud.  at  the  distance  ol  from  15  lo  2U  feel  asun- 
der, and  use  the  ground  so  occupied,  for  raisiou: 
truck,  that  is  to  say,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers  and 
othi-r  A  iiies,  until  tlie  roots  of  the  peacii  trees  so  oc- 
cupy the  ground, and  the  tops  so  shade  ihe  surface, 
as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  r  lising  those  venetabi.  s 
no  longer:  they  however   continue  to  plough  the 


ground  and  keep  it  mellow,  and  their  orchards  gene- 
rally produce  several,  say  3,  4  and  in  some  instances. 
5  prime  crops  of  peaches;  which  is  considered  as 
paying  well  for  the  trouble  and  cost;  but  when  a 
peach  or  nectarine  tree,  will  no  longer  ]>roduce  per- 
(ect  fruit,  whether  it  is  declining  under  the  conta- 
gion of  the  yellows,  or  the  depredation  of  (he  worm, 
it  is  eipially  important  that  it  should  be  immediately 
taken  up,  and  root  and  branch  conNi;;ned  to  (ho 
woodpile,  for  if  suffered  to  remain,  it  v\ill  in  the 
nature  of  things. become  either  the  means  of  diffusing 
(he  poison  ol  the  disease,  or  a  nursery  for  the  in- 
sects, that  in  their  turns  may  deposit  their  eggs  and 
increase  the  new  crops  of  the  worm:  I  have  not  seen 
it  answer  any  good  purpose,  to  plant  young  peach 
trees  on  the  site  from  which  old  ones  haVe  recently 
been  removed:  the  ground  should  be  first  well  ma- 
nured, and  time  given  for  the  roots  of  the  old  trees 
to  rot,  and  the  soil  to  recover  what  it  had  expended 
in  the  growth  of  the  former  crop,  before  it  will  bo 
likely  to  satisfy  the  planter  with  a  new  orchard  to 
Ills  prolit. 

Chemes. 

Cherry  trees  grow  best  in  a  rich  loam,  they  will 
not  tlirive  well  in  a  low  wet  situation;  and  like  the 
apple  and  pear,  require  while  young,  the  ground  to 
be  cultivated  and  occasionally  manured;  the  common 
morellos  have  become  subject  for  some  years  past, 
to  Ihe  aKacks  of  an  insect,  that  stings  the  branches 
and  deposits  its  eggs,  which  soon  hatching,  prey 
upon  the  sap  or  tender  bark,  and  occasions  the 
growth  of  excrescences,  which  bring  on  decaj',  and 
in  a  few  years  destroy  the  tree.  I  have  not  lieard 
of  any  e.>;periraent  yet  made,  that  seems  likely  to 
stop  its  depredations,  and  thereby  prevent  the  loss 
of  this  choice  and  useful  fruit;  nor  can  1  see  any 
thing  so  likely  to  effect  the  purpose,  as  carefully  to 
examine  the  trees  several  times  during  the  summer 
season,  and  cut  off' all  the  twigs  thus  affected  with  the 
insect,  and  burn  them;  by  this  means  the  injury  ivould 
be  stopped,  and  the  worms  prevented  from  pass- 
ing into  a  state,  capable  of  spreading  the  mischief 
another  year;  the  plumstone  morello  and  the  English 
morello,  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  a((ack 
of  this  insect,  and  the  iruit  is  large,  late  and  finely 
flavoured. 

Plums. 

This  fruit,  from  the  naked,  and  while  youns,  ten- 
der skin,  is  frequently  much  injured  by  a  small  bug 
c;illed  the  Cuiculio,  which  perforates  the  skin  of  the 
li  nil  soon  after  ils  formation,  and  deposits  its  egg, 
and  that  in  due  time  hatchins:,  its  product  feeds  up- 
on the  tender  pulp,  and  at  length  occasions  a  very 
1,1 1'^^e  proportion  ol  its  fruit  t .  fall  from  the  tree,  be- 
i,ire  it  arrives  at  maturity;  it  is  a  fact  well  eslablish- 
ed,  that  (be  fruit  does  not  suffer  so  much  in  this  way, 
where  the  ground  is  constantly  trodden,  as  in  walks 
and  yards,  especially  in  towns;  in  such  situations 
very  line  crops  of  large  tiiir  fruit  are  produced,  I 
have  been  told  by  a  very  respectable  friend,  that  by 
[j.iving  round  a  nectarine  tree  to  the  ex(eiit  of  its 
branches,  he  had  obtained  good  crops  of  lair  fruit 
l'i\  a\  it  several  years;  by  the  same  means,!  have  no 
doubtplumsandapricotsmight  be  made  toripen  their 
fruit,  where  the  ground  is  sutlicienlly  rich;  it  is  said 
of  the  Curcnlio,  that  it  rises  from  the  ground  and 
does  its  mischievous  work  in  the  night,  and  with  the 
rising  sun  retires  and  secretes  itself  again  in  (he 
earth;  it  is  furnished  with  small  wings,  which  ena- 
ble it  to  make  short  ffighls,  but  seldom  to  go  far  Kt  a 
lime;  the  hard  surface  by  treading,  or  pi-ving,  pre- 
vents its  llnding  shelter  under  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  consequently  it  has  10  seek  elsewhere  for 
a  hiding  place;  thus  very  probably,  the  number  of 
assailants  are  much  lessened:  but  there  is  another 
point,  at  which  these  mischievous  depredat(us  might 
be  attacked,  that  would  probably  do  mucli  in  secu- 
ring good  crops  of  plums,  iic.  in  almost  any  situa 
tion  where  the  trees  will  grow  freely,  the  fruit  drops 


from  the  tree  with  the  worm  of  the  Curculio  in  if, 
upon  ivbich  if  feeds  until  i(  adains  a  state  of  maturity 
capable  of  taking  shelter  in  the  earth,  where  if  re- 
mains in  some  form  or  other  until  the  warmth  of 
spring  brings  it  (brth  a  Cnrculio,  and  by  the  time 
the  fruit  betfins  to  form,  it  is  jirepaied  to  begin  the 
work  of  its  ancestor;  il  (hen  the  imperfect  fruit  as 
fast  as  it  falls  were  picked  up  and  destroyed,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  number  \vould  be  soon 
much  reduced,  and  our  crops  of  plums,  S;c.  be  more, 
lair  and  plentiful;  plum  trees  in  some  places,  have 
bpen  attacked  in  (be  branches  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  morello  cherry  trees,  probably  by  the  same 
insect,  but  not  to  the  same  extent;  the  treatment  re- 
commended in  the  one  case  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  injury  in  a  great  degree  in  the  other. 

Asparagus. 
The  soil  best  calculated  for  the  growth  of  this  ex- 
cellent vegetable,  appears  to  be  a  light  sandy  loam, 
which  should  previously  be  made  rich  and  mellow, 
eighteen  or  twenty  'inches  deep:  the  ground  thus 
prepared,  trenches  are  to  be  dug  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  the  same  depth  with  a  space  of  two  feet 
between,  upon  which  the  earth  from  the  trenches 
should  be  placed:  thus  prepared,  the  plants  should 
be  placed  in  the  trench  one  foot  apart,  one  ou 
one  side  of  the  trench,  and  the  next  on  (he  other 
alternately  fhroutchout,  with  (heir  faces  to  (he  bank, 
and  the  roots  spread  lengthwise  of  the  trench,  and 
covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  with 
earth  from  the  sides  of  the  bank;  in  which  situation 
the  bed  may  remain  the  first  summer,  excepting 
(hat  in  the  operations  of  hoeinu;  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  a  portion  of  the  earth  may  be 
drawn  in(o  (he  trenches  so  as  gradually  to  fill  them 
up  to  a  level  with  the  surface;  the  ensuing  spring, 
(he  ground  should  be  dug  up,  and  covered  lightly 
with  coarse  hay,  in  order  to  keep  it  cool  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  weeds;  the  following  spring,  the 
litter  should  be  carefully  raked  off,  the  ground  dug 
or  ploughed,  and  covered  again  with  hay;  it  will  do 
to  cut  for  use  the  third  spring,  but  when  the  season 
for  euKing  is  over,  1  would  recommend  (he  covering 
with  hay  to  be  repeated,  and  so  again  every  succeed- 
ing year. 


RVHAL  XSCOIO'OIMCir. 


BOILING  MILK. 

Mr.  Skinn-er,  Mircli  21,  1826. 

Sir, —  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  generally  known  as  't 
ought  to  be,  that  the  boiling  of  milk  before  it  is  set 
away  for  the  cream  to  rise,  will  completely  divest 
it,  and  of  course  tiie  buffer  made  therefrom,  of  the 
very  unpleasant  flainr  arising  from  (he  cows  having 
fed  upon  garlicky  pastures—the  boiling  ought  to  be 
continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour — (his  dairy  se- 
cret, if  if  be  one,  1  have  learned  iiom  a  female  friend, 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  availing  herself  of  it 
lor  some  years  past. 

Yours,  frulv, 

EDWARD  TILGllMAN. 


KADXSS'  Di:?AB.T3M[X:£?T. 


A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY  MARRIED  PAIR. 

(Continued  from  p.  .S.) 
A  \Vhisper  to  the  Wife. 
"If  possible,  let  your  husband  suppose  you  think 
him  a  ifoor/  husband,  and  it  w  ill  be  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  his  being  so.  As  long  as  he  thinks  he  pos- 
sesses the  character,  he  uill  take  some  pains  to  de- 
serve if:  but  when  he  has  once  lost  the  name,  he 
will  be  very  apt  to  abandon  the  reality  alfosefher." 
I  remember  at  one  time  being  acquainted  with  » 
lady  who  was  married  to  a  very  worthy  man.  .at- 
tentive to  all  her  comforts  and  wishes,  he  was  just 
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what  the  world  calls  a  very  good  husband;  and  yet 
his  manner  to  his  wife  was  cold  and  eomforlless, 
and  he  was  constantly  giving  her  heart,  though 
never  her  reason,  cause  to  complain  of  him.  But 
she  was  a  woman  of  excellent  sense,  and  never  up- 
braided him.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  every  cause 
for  supposing  she  thought  him  (lie  best  husband  in 
the  world;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  instead 
of  the  jarring  and  discord  nliich  (voujd  have  been 
inevitably  produreil  had  she  been  in  the  habit  of 
llnding  fault  with  him,  their  lives  passed  on  in  un- 
interrupted peace. 

I  know  not  any  attraction  which  renders  a  woman 
at  all  times  so  agreeable  to  her  huaband,  as  cheer- 
fulness or  good-humour.  It  possesses  the  powers 
ascribed  to  magic:  it  gives  charms  where  charms 
are  not;  and  imparts  beauty  to  the  plainest  face. 
Men  are  naturally  more  thoughtful  and  more  difli- 
cult  to  amuse  and  jjlcase  than  women.  Full  of 
cares  and  business,  what  a  relaxation  to  a  man  is 
(he  cheerful  countenance  and  pleasant  voice  of  the 
gentle  mistress  of  his  home!  On  the  contrary,  a 
gloomy,  dissatisfied  manner  is  an  antidote  to  affec- 
tion ;^nil  though  a  man  maj'  not  seem  to  notice  it, 
it  is  rliilling  and  repulsive  to  his  feelings,  and  he 
will  lie  very  apt  to  seek  elseubrre  for  those  smiles 
and  that  cheerfulness  which  he  linds  not  in  his  own 
house. 

In  the  article  of  dress,  study  your  husband's 
taste,  and  endeavour  to  wear  what  he  thinks  be- 
comes you  best.  'I'he  opinion  of  others  on  this 
subject  is  of  very  little  consequence,  if  he  approves. 

INIakc  yourself'  as  useful  to  him  as  j'ou  can,  and 
let  him  see  you  employed  as  much  of  your  time  as 
possible  in  ecviiomical  avocations. 

At  dinner,  endeavour  to  have  his  favourite  dish 
dressed  and  served  up  in  the  manner  he  likes  best. 
In  observing  such  trilles  as  these,  believe  me,  gen- 
tle lady,  you  study  your  own  comfort  just  as  much 
as  liis. 

Perhaps  your  husband  may  ocasionally  bring 
home  an  unexpected  guest  to  dinner.  This  is  not 
at  all  limes  convenient.  But  beware,  gi  ntle  lady, 
beware  ol'  frowns.  Your  fare  at  dinner  may  be 
scanty,  but  make  up  for  the  deficiency  bj'  smiles 
and  good  humour.  It  is  an  old  remark,  "cheer 
fulness  in  the  host  is  always  the  surest  and  most 
agreeable  mode  of  welcome  to  the  guest."  Per 
haps,  too,  unseasonable  visitors  may  intrude,  or 
some  one  not  particularly  welcome  may  come  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  you.  Trilling  as  these  cir- 
cumstances may  be,  they  require  a  command  of 
feeling  and  temper:  hut  remember,  as  you  journey 
on,  inclination  must  be  continually  sacriliceil;  and 
recollect  also,  that  the  true  spirit  of  hospitality  lies, 
(as  an  old  writer  remarks,)  not  in  giving  great  din- 
ners and  sumptuous  entertainments,  but  in  receiv- 
ing with  kindness  and  cheerfulness  those  who  come 
to  you,  and  those  who  want  your  assistance. 

Endeavour  to  feel  pleased  with  your  husband's 
bachelor  friends.  It  alivays  vexes  and  disappoints 
a  man  when  his  wife  finds  fault  with  his  favourites 
the  favourites  and  companions  of  his  youlh,  and 
probably  those  lo  whom  he  is  bound  not  oidy  by 
the  ties  of  friendship,  but  by  the  cords  of  gratitude 

Encourage  in  your  husband  a  desire  for  reading 
out  at  night.    ^Vhcn  the  window  curtains  arc  drawn 
the  candles  lighted,  and  you  are  all  seated  after  tea, 
round  the  fire,  how  can  his  lime  be  better  employ 
ed?     Von  have  your  work  to  occupy  you:  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  lo  sit  and  to  think;  and  perhaps 
to  think  too  that  this  family  scene  is  extremely  stu 
pid.    Give  interest  to  the  monotonous  hour,  by  plae 
ing  in  his  hand  some  entertaining  but  useful  work 
The  pleasure  which  yon  derive  from  it  will  encou 
rage  him  to  proceed;  while  remarks  on  the  pages 
will  atTord  improving  and  animating  topics  for  con 
versation. 

Is  he  fond  of  music?  When  an  appropriate  mo 
ment  occurs,  sit  down  _^wilh  cheerfulness  to  your 


piano  or  harp;  recollect  the  airs  that  are  wont  to 
please  him  most,  and  indulge  him  by  playing  those 
favourite  tunes.  Tell  me,  gentle  lady,  when  was 
your  time  at  this  accomplishment  so  well  devoted? 
While  he  was  your  lover,  with  what  readiness,  and 
in  your  very  best  manner,  would  you  touch  the 
chords;  and  on  every  occasion  what  pains  did  you 
take  to  captivate!  And  now  that  he  is  become  your 
husband,  (methinks  at  this  moment  I  see  a  blush 
mantling  in  your  cheek,)  now  that  he  is  your  hus- 
band, has  pleasing  him  become  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference lo  }'0U? 

Particularly  shun  what  the  world  calls  in  ridicule, 
"Curtain  lectures."  When  you  both  enter  your 
room  a(  night,  and  shut  to  your  door,  endeavour  to 
shut  out  at  the  same  moment  all  discord  and  con- 
tention, and  look  on  j'our  chamber  as  a  retreat  from 
the  vexations  of  the  world,  a  shelter  sacred  to  peace 
and  affection. 

I  cannot  say  I  much  approve  of  man  and  wife  at 
all  limes  opening  each  other's  letters.  There  is 
more,  I  think;  of  vulgar  familiarity  in  this  than  of 
delicacy  or  confidence.  Besides  a  sealed  letter  is 
sacred;  and  every  one  likes  to  have  the  first  read 
ing  of  their  own  letters. 

Perhaps  your  husband  maybe  fond  of  absenting 
himself  from  home,  and  giving  to  others  that  soci- 
ety which  you  have  a  right  to  expect:  clubs, taverns, 
&.C.  &.C.  may  be  his  favourite  resort.  In  this  case, 
it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
mild  reasoning; — but  never — I  again  repeat — never 
to  clamorous  dispute.  And  the  fonder  he  seems  of 
quitting  his  home,  the  greater  should  be  jour  elfort 
to  make  yourself  and  your  fireside  agreeable  to  him. 
This  may  appear  a  diliieult  task;  but  I  recommend 
nothing  that  I  have  not  myself  seen  suceessfully 
practised.  I  once  knew  a  lady  who  particularly 
studied  her  husband's  character  and  disposition; 
and  I  have  seen  her,  when  he  appeared  sullen,  fret 
ful,  and  inclined  to  go  out,  invite  a  friend,  or  per- 
haps a  few  friends,  to  spend  the  evening,  prepare 
for  him  at  dinner  the  dish  she  knew  he  liked  best, 
and  thus,  by  her  kind,  cheerful  manner,  make  him 
forget  the  peevishness  which  had  taken  possession 
of  him.  Believe  it  from  me,  and  let  it  t;ike  deep 
root,  gentle  lady,  in  your  mind,  that  a  good  hu- 
moured deportment,  a  comfortable  fireside,  and  a 
smiling  countenance,  will  do  more  toifards  keeping 
your  husband  at  home  than  a  week's  logic  on  the 
subject. 

Is  he  fond  of  fishing,  fowling,  &c.?  When   those 
amusements  do  not  interfere  with  business  or  mat- 
ters of  consequence,  what  harm   can   result    from 
Ihem?  Strive  then  to  enter  into  his  feelings  with  re 
gard  to  the  pleasure  which  they  seem  to  afiiird  him 
and  endeavour  to  feel  interested  in  his  harmless  ac 
counts  and  chat  respecting  them.     Let  his  fiivourite 
dug  be  your  favourite  also;  and  do  not  ivith  a  surly 
look  as  I  have   seen   some  wives  put  on,  say  in  his 
hearing,  '•  That  Calo,  or  Rover,  or   Ranger,  is  the 
most  troublesome  dog  and  the  greatest  pest  in  the 
world." 

If  the  day  he  goes  out  on  these  rural  expeditions 
be  cold  or  wet,  do  not  omit  having  his  sliirt  and 
stockings  aired  for  him  at  the  fireside.  Such  Utile 
attentions  never  fail  to  please;  and  it  is  well  worth 
your  while  to  obtain  good-humour  by  such  easy 
efl'orts. 

Should  he  be  obliged  to  go  to  some  distant  place 
or  foreign  land,  at  once  and  without  indecision,  if 
circumstances  render  it  at  all  practicable,  let  your 
determination  be  made  in  the  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive language  of  Scripture:  "Entreat  me  nut  to 
leave  thee,  nor  to  return  from  following  after  thee: 
for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where 
Ihon  lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  tby  (jiod  my  God.  ^Vhere  thou  diest 
ivill  1  die,  and  there  "ill  1  be  buried;  the  Lord  do 
^o  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 
Ihcc  and  me."  (Ruth  i.  IG,  J7.)     If  his  lot  be  com 


fortless,  why  not  lessen  those  discomforts  by  your 
society?  and  if  pleasure  and  gaiety  await  him,  why 
leave  him  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  pleasure 
and  gaiety  produce?  A  woman  never  appears  in  so 
respectable  a  light,  never  to  so  much  advantage,  as 
when  under  the  protection  of  her  husband. 

Even  occasional  separations  between  man  and 
wife  1  am  no  friend  to,  when  they  can  be  avoided. 
It  is  not  to  your  advantage,  believe  me,  gentle  lady, 
to  let  him  see  how  well  he  can  do  without  you.  You 
may  probably  say,  "Absence  is  at  times  unavoida- 
ble." Granted;  I  only  contend  sjch  intervals  of  ab- 
sence should  be  short,  and  occur  as  seldom  as  possi- 
ble. ' 

Perhaps  it  may  be  your  luckless  lot  to  be  united 
to  an  unkind  husband — a  man  who  cares  not  whe- 
ther he  pleases  or  displeases,  whether  you  are  hap- 
py or  unhappy.  If  this  be  the  case,  hard  is  your 
fate,  gentle  lady,  very  hard!  But  the  die  is  cast;  and 
you  must  carefully  remember  that  no  neglect  of 
duty  on  his  part  can  give  a  legitimate  sanction  to  a 
fadure  of  duty  on  2/ou)s.  The  sacredness  of  those 
ties  which  bind  you  as  a  wife  remain  equally  strong 
and  heavy  whatever  be  the  conduct  of  your  husband; 
and  galling  as  the  chain  may  be,  you  must  only  en- 
deavour for  resignation  to  bear  it,  till  the  Almighty, 
by  lightening  it,  pleases  to  crown  your  gentleness 
and  efTorls  with  success. 

When  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  (I  address  you  as 
a  religious  woman,)  be  fervent  and  persevering  in 
your  prayers  for  your  husband;  and  by  your  exam- 
ple endeavour  to  allure  him  to  that  heaven  towards 
which  you  are  yourself  aspiring:  that,  if  your  hus- 
band obey  not  the  %mrd,  as  the  sacred  writer  says,  he 
7nay,withoulthe  word,be  won  by  the  conversation 
(or  conduct)  of  die  wife. 

Your  husband  perhaps  may  be  addicted  to  gam- 
bling, horse  racing,  drinking,  &.C.  These  are  seri- 
ous circumstances;  and  mild  remonstrance  must  be 
occasionally  used  to  oppose  them;  but  do  not  let 
your  argument  rise  to  loud  or  clamorous  disputing. 
Manage  your  opponent  like  a  skilful  general,  and 
constantly  watching  the  appropriate  moment  for  re- 
treat. To  convince  without  irritating,  is  one  of  the 
most  didicult  as  well  as  most  desirable  points  of  ar- 
gument Perhaps  this  may  not  he  in  your  power: 
at  all  events,  make  the  attempt;  first  praying  to  God 
for  direction,  and  then  leaving  to  him  the  result. 

Or,  gentle  lady,  you  may  perhaps  be  united  to  a 
man  of  a  most  uncongenial  mind,  who,  though  a  very 
good  sort  of  husband,  difTers  from  you  in  every  sen- 
timent What  of  this?  You  must  only  make  the 
best  of  it.  Look  around.  Numbers  have  the  same, 
and  infiiiiteiy  worse  complaints  to  make;  and,  truly, 
when  we  eonsiiler  what  real  misery  there  is  in  the 
world,  it  seems  the  height  of  folly  fastidiously  and 
foollslily  to  refine  away  our  happiness,  by  allowing 
such  worthless  liilles  lo  interfere  with  our  comfort. 

There  are  very  fe.w  husbands  so  bad  as  to  be  des- 
titute of  gfiod  qualities,  and  probably  very  decided 
ones.  Let  the  wife  search  out  and  accustom  herself 
to  dwell  on  those  good  qu;ilities,  and  let  her  treat 
her  own  errors,  not  Itei  /a/.viuuJ's,  with  severity.  I 
have  seldom  known  a  dispute  between  man  andw'ife 
in  which  faults  nn  both  sides  were  not  conspicuous: 
and  really  it  is  no  wonder;  for  we  are  so  quick  sight- 
ed to  the  impeifectinns  of  others,  so  blind  and  leni- 
ent to  our  own,  that  in  cases  of  discord  and  conten- 
tion, we  throw  ;ill  the  blame  on  the  opposite  parly, 
and  never  Ibink  of  accusing  ourselves.  In  general, 
at  least,  this  is  the  case. 

I  was  lately  aciiuainted  with  a  lady,  whose  man- 
ner to  her  husband  often  attracted  my  admiration. 
Without  appearing  to  do  so,  she  would  contrive  to 
lead  lo  those  subjects  in  which  he  appeared  to  most 
advantage.  Whenever  he  spoke,  she  seemed  to 
listen  as  if  what  he  was  saying  wiis  worth  attending 
to.  And  if  at  any  time  she  differed  from  him  in 
opinion,  it  was  done  so  gently  as  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived even  by  himself.     She  was  quite  as  well  in 
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ibrmeJ  (perhaps  more  so)  and  as  sensible  as  him- 
self, and  yet  she  always  aiipeared  to  think  him  su- 
iperior  in  every  point.     On  all  occasions  she   would 
.'refer  to  him,  asking  his  opinion,  and  appearing  to 
roceive  information  at   the    very  moment   perhaps 
.she  was  herselfimparting  it.    The  consequence  was. 
there  never  was  a  happier  couple,  and  i  am  certain 
he  thought  her  the  most   superior  woman   in  the 
«urh'. 
I  repeat,  it  is  amazing  how  trifles— the  most  in- 

sisnifieant  trifes— even  a  word,  even  a  look yes, 

truly,  a  look,  a  glance— completely  possess  the  pow- 
er, at  times,  of  either  pleasing  or  displeasing.  Let 
this  sink  deep  in  your  mind:  remember,  that  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  your  husband  in  constant  good-hu- 
mour is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  wife. 
( To  be  continued.) 


PEDIGREE  AND  PERFORMANCES  OF 
ECLIPSE. 

This  celebrated  racer  was  bred  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Marske  was 
sire  of  him,  which  horse  was  also  His  Royal  High 
iiess's  property.  Marske  was  a  son  of  Lord  Patmore's 
Squirt,  and  Squirt  of  Bartlett's  Childers;  Mr.  Robin- 
soii's  Snake  mare  was  the  dam  of  Marske;  her  dam 
Grey  Wilkes,  sister  to  Clumsy.  Spiletta  (the  dam 
of  Eclipse)  was  got  by  Lord  Chatsworth's  Regulus. 
The  Godolphin  Arabian  was  sire  of  Regulus.  Spi- 
letta's  dam  (Mother  Western)  was  got  by  Smith's 
Son  of  Snake.  Sir  Robert  Eden  bred  Spiletta,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  pur- 
chased her  of  Sir  Robert,  and,  in  1764,  (the  year 
in  which  happened  the  most  remarkable  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  record,  and,  indeed,  he  was  foaled  the 
day  on  which  it  occurred,  viz.  the  1st  of  April,)  Spi- 
letta dropped  a  horse-foal,  which,  at  one  year  oUI, 
was  cast,  with  others  of  his  Royal  Highness's  slud, 
and  sold  to  (hat  celebrated  sportsman,  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  a  Smithfield  salesman,  at  a  low  price,  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  Eclipse,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  birth  happening  as  aforesaid. 

Various  sums  have  been  mentioned  as  the  price 
paid  by  Mr.  Wildman  for  the  colt,  some  quoting  it 
a.t  20  guineas,  whilst  one  lately  mentions  75  guineas;  I  and  jalap 
but  the  most  authentic,  i.  e.  that  derived  from  the 
most  veracious  authority,  is,  that  he  was  bought  for 
145,  or  guineas. 

Eclipse  was  brought  up  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Epsom,  in  a  hardy  manner,  i.  e.  noi  pampered  so 
much  as  thoroughbred  horses  generally  are,  and  is 
thereby  supposed  to  have  contracted  an  affection  of 
the  chest,  his  lungs  being  the  first  of  the  vital  func- 
tions which  gave  way  in  his  old  age,  if  the  defect 
were  not  occasionally  percepliblc  before. 

The  principal  cause  of  his  being  sold  was  that  of 
having  the  appearance  of  a  very  ordinary  colt,  but 
possessing  those  corresponding  points  wliich  consti- 
tute the  inimitably  good  racer;  an  agnmen  in  con- 
formation which  ordinary  judges  could  not  discover, 
as  proved  by  the  foregoing  comparison. 

At  a  proper  age  Eclipse  was  put  into  training; 
and  in  his  trials  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
owner,  ho  was  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Being  a  very  bony  and  muscular  horse,  Mr.  Wdd- 
man,  (who  was  as  good  a  judge  as  ever  existed,)  on 
Wednesday,  May  •i,  17t)9J  started  him  for  the  No- 
blemen's and  Genileraen's  Plate  of  i59,  at  Epsom, 
for  horses  that  never  vv  )ii  HO,  riiatches  excepted; 
weight  for  age;  four  mile  heaU.    He  was  now  five 


years  old,*  when  he  beat  Mr.  Fortescue's  Gowcr,  S 
years  old;  Mr.  Castle's  Chance,  si.x  years  old;  Mr 
Jennings's  Social,  do.;  and  Mr.  Quick's  Plume,  do. 
all  of  which  were  distaneed  the  second  heat.  Bet- 
ting, at  starting,  4  to  1  on  Fclipse.  He  was  rode  by 
John  Whiting;  and  the  he:.t  was  decided  in  the  or- 
der litre  set  down.  AVhen  tlie  horses  were  about  to 
start  for  the  second  heat,  captain  O'Kelly,  who  had 
witnessed  the  powers  of  Eclipse,  that  he  would  not 
be  "pulled,"  and  that  the  jockey  meant  to  let  him  go, 
betted  that  he  would  undertake  to  "place  the  hor- 
ses." Done  and  done  being  done,  he.  declared 
Eclipse  first,  the  rest  no  where;"  and  iliey  icere  all 
distanced! 

i.  At  Ascot-Heath,  May  29,  same  year,  a  Plate 
of /50;  4  years  old  Sst  5  lb  ;  5  years  old  9st.  3  lb.; 
two  mile  heats;  when  Mr.  W^ildman's  Eclipse  be.at 
Mr.  Fetlyplace's  Crcme  dc  Barbe,  both  j  years  old, 
at  two  heats,  easy. 

3.  At  Winchester,  June  13, same  year,  "the  King's 
100  gs.  for  G  years  old  horses,  &.c.  l'2st;  four  mile 
heats."  Here  Eclipse  beat  Mr.  Turner's  Slouch, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Chigger,  Mr.  Gotts  Juba, 
Mr.  O'Kelly's  Caliban,  and  Mr.  Bailey's  Clanvil,  at 
two  heats.  Betting  5  to  4  again.st  Eclipse,  he  then 
being  only  5  years  old,  all  his  competitors  one  year 
older.  Horses  for  his  Majesty's  Plates,  of  whatever 
age,  then  carried  1 2st. 

4.  Two  days  thereafter  he  walked  over  the  course 
for  the  iJO  purse,  at  the  same  place. 

5.  At  Winchester,  June  1.5,  same  year,  he  walk 
ed  over  the  course  for  loO,  four  mile  beats,  not  any 
daring  enough  to  start  against  him.  The  above  are 
his  performances  the  first  year  of  running. 

6.  At  Salisbury,  June  28,  "the  King's   100  gs. 
was  run  for  by  6  year  olds;  weight,  12st. ;  and  won 
by  Mr.  Wildiuan's  ch.  h.  Eclipse,  5  years  old,  walk 
ing  over  the  course.  [^Annals  of  Sporting. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DISTEMPER  IN  DOGS. 

H'illiiun.'ibyfg,  .March  '2.3,  18'2n. 

Dear  Sir, — I  observe  in  your  last  number  of  the 
Farmer,  that  information  is  wanted  on  the  cause  and 
cure  of  the  distemper  in  dogs;  I  know  nothing  of  the 
cause;  I  have  a  dog  that  I  have  cured,  he  had  the 
distemper  very  bad.  I  send  you  below,  the  mode  I 
practised  with  hiui.  If  you  think  it  worth  publishing 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

First  give  in  some  gravy,  nine  grains  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha, in  three  days  after  give  three  grains  of  ca- 
lomel and  five  of  jalap,  in  three  days  after  repeat 
this  dose,  and  in  ten  days  repeat  the  dose  of  calomel 


Respectfully,  yours, 

RICHARD  COKE. 


^mm  s'Aismss 


Baltimore,  FRiDAy,  March  31,  18-2G. 


[si3^Extract  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  Lafayette  to 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  at 
Baltimore:] 

"La  Grange,  Jan.  20,  1S2G. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  me  to  submit  to  the 
wide  material  separation  which  now  exists  between 
me  and  ray  American  fviends  while  my  mind  is  con- 
stantly with  them;  and  the  regret  for  the  loss  of 
their  society,  mingles  with  an  ardent  sympathy  in 


their  publick  and  personal  concerns.  So  prompt  I 
have  been  in  recovering  pleasing  habits,  and  so 
much  attached  I  feel  to  my  new  as  well  as  my  old 
connexions  in  the  United  States,  that  it  seems  to 
me  quite  strange  to  think  this  winter  will  pass  with- 
out meeting  any  of  you,  either  at  Baltimore  or 
Washington.  I  am  eagerly  waiting  for  the  papers 
and  letters  from  my  friends,  and  beg  when  you 
write  to  remember  tliat  at  a  distance  minute  parti- 
culars are  very  welcome. 

The  afl'ectionate  reception  I  have  met  from  the 
people  on  my  journey  and  on  my  arrival  to  this 
part  of  the  countiv,  and  the  family  and  friendly  en- 
joyments that  awaited  me,  have  been  sadly  trou- 
bled by  the  illness  of  one  of  my  grand  daughters, 
who,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  is  happily  reco- 
vered. I  have  passed, hitherto, most  of  my  time  atLa 
Grange;  but  am  now  going  lor  two  or  three  months 
to  town,  saving  some  excursions  to  my  farm.  I 
must  give  you  an  account  of  the  stock  you  so  very 
kindly  assisted  in  forwarding  and  increasing.  One 
of  Mr.  Patterson's  Coke  Devons,  the  elder  bull,  died 
on  the  passage;  the  three  others  have  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  and  are  now  in  fine  order.*  The 
giant  wild  turkey  we  have  admired  together,  died 
also  at  sea;  his  brother,  and  another  from  General 
Cocke,  of  Virginia,  arrived  safe;  two  small  Virgi- 
nia hens  never  could  retrieve  the  injuries  of  the 
sea,  but  the  males  are  very  hearty.  Your  two  hogs 
have  well  supported  the  voyage,  and  are  belter 
shaped  than  any  I  have  seen,  although  I  have  chan- 
ced to  obtain  the  best  of  an  importation  from  Eng- 
land. The  Virginia  plough  you  have  been  pleased 
to  forward,  has  been  presented  for  examination  to 
the  Central  Society  at  Paris.  I  expect  their  report. 
I  am  anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  two  models 
kindly  promised;  the  one  a  steam  machine,  after 
that  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith — the  other  a  threshing 
machine;  this  is  sent  by  Gov.  Sprigg,  the  steam  one 
by  Mr.  Morris.f 

Should  they  be  ready  to  reach  New  York  by  the 
first  April,  capt.  Maccy  who  sails  on  the  .5lh,  and 
comes  himself  to  Paris,  will  take  charge  of  them. 
Permit  me  to  entreat  your  kindness  for  two  other 
articles;  I  much  wish  to  introduce  at  La  G;-ange,  the 
pretty  American  partridge,  so  called  in  the  south, 
and  quail,  in  the  north,  and  the  terrapin,  about 
whose  management  I  would  need  an  instruction. — 
Capt.  Macey  would  take  care  of  them,  ami  if  the  kind 
friend,  Joseph  Townsend,  who  had  found  the  mam- 
moth Turkey,  persist  in  his  good  intention  to  send 
some  more,  or  you  could  get  some  of  the  tame  breed, 
second  or  third  generation,  at  the  good  Postmasters 
at  York,  Pa.  capt  Macey  might  be  entrusted  with 
them. 

I  have  on  my  farm  a  fine  shepherd's  dog,  and  can 
find  a  proper  slut  for  him;  but  the  more  I  inquire 
and  see  about  those  doss,  so  very  sagacious  and 
usefid  here,  the  more  I  lind  that  their  principal  me 
rit  is  lost  when  they  have  not  to  execute  the  orders 
of  a  shepherd  in  tlie  marshalling  of  a  Hock. 

No  letter  from  you,  my  dear  sir;  no  number  of 
the  American  Farmer  has  been  received,  although 
I  hoped  it  might  come  by  the  last  packet.  Charles 
Lasteyrie,  went  to  Italy  immediately  after  my  arri- 
val; ho  is  daily  expected  in  Paris. 

Althouih  I  had  more  to  s;iy  of  Agricultural  con 
cerns  than  Europian  politics,  nauseous  as  their  di- 
plomacy, cannot  fail  to  be  to  our  American   taste; 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words." 


*  An  age  at  which  horses  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection of  speed,  if  not  of  strength  or  lastingness;  the 
practice  of  running  yenrling,  2,  and  i  years  old  being 
injurious  to  the  animals'  future  powers,  both  as  to  run- 
ning and  procreation,  and  therefore  extremely  impO'ilio 
in  a  ua'-ional  point  of  view,  however  profitaDle  or  uii  :is- 
tering  to  the  impatisnl  vanity  of  the  persons  concerned. 


*These  were  of  the  pure  blood,  all  generously  pre- 
sented by  Wm.  Patterson,  Esq.  to  the  old  "American 
veteran." 

t  Instead  of  a  model,  Mr.  J.  B.  Morris  sent  him  a 
complete  and  very  elegant  steam  apparatus,  for  steam- 
nig  food  Kir  50  head  of  stoclf,  with  every  thing  prepared 
for  immediate  use.  It  must  have  cost  several  hundred 
dollars. 
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Marti,and  Aorkli.tukal,  Societi'. 

5*At  a  special  meetinsof  the  Board,  held  at  Gen. 
Rid^ley's,  on  VVediiesdav,  1st  February— present, 
C.  Kidgley,  of  H. — chairman. 

K.  Caton,  J.  B.  Morris,  D.  Williamson,  Jr.  J.  Hol- 
linijsworth,  J.  Carroll,  Jr  N.  Boslcy— trustees. 

A  memorial  to  the  Lesisl.itun-.  praying  a  grant  of 
money  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, on  the  Kastern  Shore,  accompanied  by  a  letier 
from  Mr.  Hammond  (i-hairnuin.)  urging  the  Board 
of  the  Western  Shore  to  join  in  its  support,  was 
sulimitte.l  and  read — i\hen  on  motion,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  this  ]?oard  accord  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  Kastern  .Shore  in  the  sentiments  of  their  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature  of  Maryiaml,  and  will  unite 
with  them  in  its  support,  and  that  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  trustees,  ho  authorised  to  sign  the 
same  in  behalf  of  this  Board,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  in  the  House  of  UelcKates. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  Thurs- 
day, 23d  March,  at  Kuiaw,  at  B.  \V'.  Hall  s.  Esq's. — 
present,  B.  W.  Hall,  chairman,  pro  tern.  J  Carroll, 
Jr.,  D.  \Villiamson,  Jr.,  trustees,  J.  Howawl,  secre- 
tary. 

On  motion  resolved,  that  the  president,  trea- 
surer, secretaries  and  trustees,  do  forthwith  com- 
mence their  collections,  and  that  each  ol  them  be 
required  to  pay  to  the  treasurer,  at  least  the  sum  of 
$20,  at  or  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
and  that  the  secretary  be  required  to  communicate 
this  resolution  to  each  of  the  above  ((cnllemen. 

llcsolved,  that  B.  W.  Hall,  J.  B.  Moriis,  and 
James  Cox,  be  appointed  to  procure  the  plate  ne- 
cessary for  the  next  exhibition. 

Resolved,  that  Jacob  Hollingsworlh,  James  Car- 
roll, Jr  and  U.  Williamson,  Jr.  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  Judges  for  the  next  cattle  show,  and 
that  they  report  the  same  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
trustees. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  resi<lence  of.Jacob  Ho 
linicsworth,  on  Elk  Kidge,  on  Thursday,  the    13th 
April. 


ShNCLAIR  &  MOURE, 

Have  just  received  their  sprnig  importation  of  Gar- 
den and  Field  Seeds,  in  tine  order,  from  London,  per 
ship  Belvidera — among  which  are  Cabbage  seeds  assort- 
ed; Kutabaj;a  and  other  kinds  of  I'urnip  seeds;  short- 
lopped  Scarlet,  and  a  general  assnrimcnt  of  Radish 
seeds;  Peas,  assorteil;  Jiroad  Windsor;  Green  Genoa, 
and  JEarly  Mazagan  Beans;  Cucumber;  Egg  Plant;  Let- 
tuce, Ciidive,  and  Flower  seeds,  a-sorled,  &.C.  &c. 

Field  Scfi's — Luzerne.  Sainfoin,  Perennial  Ray  Grass, 
Fox-taii,  While  (plover.  Spring  and  Winter  Tares. 

In  Store — Orchard  and  Herds'  (irass,  Sapling  and 
common  Clover,  Spring  Barley,  and  Cotton  Seed,  re- 
coinini  iided  as  suited  to  V  irginia  and  Maryland,  by  F.  H 
Sniiih,  iiaslerii  Shore  of  Virginia. 

yrull  Trees  — Among  which  are  Peach  and  Pear  trees 
of  the  late  importation  irom  France  to  New  York. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Implements  of  Hus- 
bandry. 

P  S.  Catalogues  of  trees  and  garden  seeds  will  be 
furnished  gratis.  od  mo.  31. 


PRICES  CUHaEWT. 


ARTICLES. 


SAXONS  MEIllNO,  AND  MERINO  RAMS. 

The  subscriber,  will  offer  at  publiek  sale,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Holmesburg,  ten  miles  I'r.^m  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  turnpike,  on  the  Isl  iMay  next,  his  sur- 
plus Stock  of  Saxony  Merino,  and  Merino  Rams — con- 
sisting of  48  of  the  former,  of  one  and  two  years  old, 
being  the  produce  of  his  imported  Saxony  rams  and  his 
original  Merino  stock,  inferior  to  none  in  the  Lnited 
States;  and  22  of  the  latter,  of  three  to  live  years— all 
superior  woolled  she  p.     A\%o,  a  few  Lwes  with  lambs 

Sale  to  commence  at  11  o'clock. 

\VM.  J    MILLER. 


Yucca  Gloriosa. — A  specimen  of  this  curious 
])lant  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  a  garden  near  Worces- 
ter; it  has  about  700  beautiful  blossoms. 


Thf,  Grape. — No  effort  made  in  the  U.  States  to 
raise  or  improve  the  grape,  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  that  of  Thomas  M'Call,  P>sq.  of  Laurens 
county.  His  wine  from  the  native  grape  is  siqierior 
to  any  the  writer  of  this  article  ever  drank,  except- 
intc  the  very  first  quality  of  foreign  wine,  which  could 
with  any  propriety  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
it— MilMgcviUc,  Pa. 

[We  have  received  a  bottle  of  Mr.  M'Call's  wine; 
the  quality  is  indeed,  excellent,  and  proves  that  the 
process  of  wine  making  is  well  understood  by  him. 
But  what  we  value  far  more  is,  an  essay  by  the 
same  sjenllcman,  on  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the 
manulacturc  of  wine;  which  we  shall  carefully  pre- 
serve until  the  first  opportunity  presents  of  spreading 
it  before  the  numerous  readers  of  this  journal — In 
which  more  has  already  been  [niblished  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  that  fruit  and  to  give  inforr.ialion  as  to 
the  process  of  its  maniilaclure  into  wine,  than  per- 
haps, in  all  the  other  papers  and  journals  of  the 
union,  together. 


Marketing. — Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  10  cents. — 
Veal,  8  cts,— Mutton,  6  to  8  cts.— Pork,  .5  to  (j  cts  — 
Butter,  25  to  31^  cts.— Eggs,  doz.  11  to  15  cents.— 
Potatoes,  bush.  70  to  $1. — Chickens,  pair,  5G  to 
e2d  cents. 


DAVIS'  IMPROVED  PLOUGHS. 

The  subscriber,  would  intorm  the  public  that  he  has 
now  on  hand,  an  assurinientof  Uiulun  Davis'  Impuovel 
Plocghs,  which  he  will  warrant  to  be  equal  to  it  not 
surpass  any  other  plough  in  use  lor  making  good  work, 
for  easy  draft,  and  cheap  repairs — i  he  lollowing  sizes 
are  on  hand,  to  wit: 

12  inch  Barshare  with  and  without  coulters,  a  large 
three  horse  piougb. 

10  inch  Barshare  with  and  without  coultors,  a  small 
three  or  a  large  Iwo  horse  plough. 

10  inch  cast  shares  with  and  without  coul.crs,  a  lar^c 
two  horse  plough. 

i)  inch  cast  or  wrought  top  shares,  with  and  without 
coulters,  a  large  one  horse  plough,  or  for  two  p.mies. 

S  inch  Barshares  and  cast  shares  with  and  without 
coulters,  a  one  horse  plough,  sometimes  used  with  two 
small  ponies  or  mules. 

Will  have,  in  a  lew  weeks,  9  inch  with  Barshares  for 
rocky  ground — Also,  in  a  few  week^ ,  in  season  lor  i:uUi- 
vating  tobacco,  1  inch  ploughs,  which  size  is  much  admi- 
red for  that  Use,  and  fur  seeding  grain. 

Also,  on  hand,  llylaud  kodes'  much  adinir'd  Hillside 
Plough,  and  is  likewise  agent  Uu'  the  said  Kodes. 

Likeivise  Cultivators  on  an  improved  plan,  and  a  very 
superior  Corn  bhcller. 

His  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters  and  Brown's  Vertical 
Spinner  for  spinning  wool,  &.C.  kept  on  hand  ready  to 
order  as  usual. 

Also  made  to  order,  Gideon  Davis'  substratum  Plough, 
and  his  various  kuidsof  Siiovel  Ploughs,  the  latter  much 
valued  at  the  south  for  cidtivatiug  Cotton,  particularly 
the  o\al  and  square  Shovels. 

All  orders  or  communications  by  mail  (postpaid)  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 
No.  36  Pratt  street,  between  Hanover  and  Charles  street, 
Baltimore. 
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AORICUIiTUKE. 


SCIENTIFIC    MEMORANDA— APPLICABLE 
TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

(Continued  from  p.  10.) 

Saj)  of  Plants. 

Plants  receive  their  nourishment  hy  ahsorption 
of  their  roots,  and  inhalation  of  their  leaves.  The 
atmosphere  abounds  with  food  for  vcj;;etables,  and 
by  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  each  plant  attracts 
and  retains  from  this  great  store-house  of  nature, 
such  qualities,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  are  ne 
cessary,  with  the  aid  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
root,  to  develope  and  mature  the  properties  which 
respectively  characterize  species  and  varieties. 
Thus,  the  pepper,  the  peach,  the  onion,  and  the 
melon,  growing  in  the  same  soil,  and  inhaling  thi 
same  atmosphere,  are  endowed  by  the  wonderful 
economy  of  nature,  with  the  singular  property  of 
assimilating  their  peculiar  food,  it  is  ascertained, 
that  the  elements  of  all  vegetables  are  very  similar 
and  few  in  number;  and  that  those  most  essential 
are  carbon,  (charcoal.)  oxygen,  (a  constituent  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  water.)  and  hydrogen,  (the 
other  constituent  of  water.  Nitrogen  (another  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere,)  e-xisls  in  some  plants 
It  is  found  in  the  glutin  of  wheat,  and  in  all  ani- 
mals. It  is  the  different  combination  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  of  some  few  others  in  minute  propor- 
tions, that  make  up  all  the  varieties  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  To  return  to  our  subject.  The 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  the  soil,  decompos- 
ed or  dissolved,  and  held  in  solution  by  water,  is 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  wliere  it  unmediately  under- 
goes a  partial  elaboration,  or  change,  as  may  be 
demonstrated,  in  winter  or  spring,  by  the  sap  of 
the  maple,  walnut  and  birch,  which  differ  e.ssential- 
ly  from  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  sn]i.  Many  plants  inhale  food  through  the 
epiilermis  atid  bark  of  the  trunk,  particularly  an- 
nuals 

The  sap  is  received  at  the  root  into  longitudina 
vessels,  which  coniey  it  to  the  alburnum,  or  what 
is  termed  sap  wood,  between  th  ,  heart  and  the 
bark,  through  which  it  passes  to  the  lfa\es,  llowers 
and  fruit.  It  here  undergoes  a  further  elaboration 
Moisture,  and  matter  analogous  to  the  excnment 
of  animals,  is  thrown  off  hy  transpiration  or  ]'er.spi- 
ration;  and  carbonic  acid  gas  and  oxygen  atistract- 
ed  from  the  atmosphere.  Its  colour  and  consistence 
are  changed.  The  transpir.ition  of  the  leaves  of 
plants  has  been  particularly  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periments of  IJr.  Stales,  who  found  that  a  sunflow- 
er, three  and  a  half  feet  hiijh,  transpired  in  twelve 
hours,  one  pound  fourteen  ounces  The  <ame  phi- 
losopher also  ascert  ined  that  the  force  of  the 
ascending  sap  in  a  vine,  which  he  subjected  to  ex- 
periment, was  equivalent  to  a  column  of  water  of 
more  than  forty-throe  feet.  This  theory  of  the 
ascent  of  the  sap  has  been  well  demonstrated  by 
Knight.  He  preparei:  some  annual  shoots  of  the 
apple  and  horse  chestnut,  by  means  of  circular  in- 
cisions, so  as  to  leave  detached  rings  of  bark  with 
insulated  leaves  remaining  on  the  stem.  He  then 
placed  them  in  coloured  infusions  obtained  by  ma 
ceraling  the  skins  of  very  black  grapes  in  water; 
and,  on  observing  the  transverse  section  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  the  infusion 
had  ascended  by  the  wood  beyond  his  incisions,  and 
also  into  the  insulate<l  leaves,  but  had  not  coloured 
the  pith  nor  b.'rk,  nor  the  sap  between  the  bark 
and  wood.  His  next  object  was  to  trace  the  vessels 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  leaf  The  apple 
and  horse  chestnut  were  still  his  subjects  of  expe- 
riment In  the  former,  the  leaves  are  attached  to 
the  plant  by  three  strong  fibres,  or  rather  bundles 
of  tubes;  one  iu  the  middle  of  the  leaf  stock,  and 
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one  on  each  side.  In  the  latter,  they  are  attached 
by  means  of  several  such  bundles.  Now  the  co- 
loured fluid  was  found  in  each  case  to  have  passed 
throuch  the  centre  of  the  several  bundles,  and 
through  the  centre  only,  tinging  the  tubes  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  leaf  stock.  In  tracing 
their  direction  from  the  leaf-stock  upwards,  they 
were  found  to  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  leaves; 
and  in  tracing"  their  direction  from  the  leaf-stock 
downwards,  they  were  found  to  penetrate  the  bark 
and  alburnum,  the  tubes  of  which  they  join,  de- 
scending obliquely  till  they  reach  the  pith,  which 
they  surround.     The  experiment  was  now  trans 


dustry  is  of  but  recent  origin.  In  so  little  estima- 
tion was  chemistry  held  in  Evelyn's  time,  that  he 
ranks  it  with  astrology,  and  considers  it  synonymous 
with  alchemy  ( Ten-a.  p.  4.)  The  first  attempt  to 
treat  of  soils  chemically,  w  as  made  by  Kirwan  about 
1780,  the  next  hy  Lord  Dundonald,  in  1795,  and 
then  followed  Dr.  Darwin's  Philologia  in  ISOO,  and 
lastly.  Sir  H.  Davy's  lectures  on  agricultural  che- 
mistry in  1802.  Loudon,  p. '265.  The  term  chemis- 
try, is  repulsive  to  (he  cars  of  most  farniPrs,  who 
consider  its  ])rinciples  above  their  comprehension, 
and  foreign  to  their  business.  The  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case. — Its  principles  are  interwoven  with  every 


lerred    to   the   flower-stalk,  and    fruit  stalk,  which  operation  of  the  farm,  and  a  knowledge  of  many  ol" 


was  done  by  placing  branches  of  the  apple,  pear 
and  vine,  furnished  with  flowers  not  yet  expanded, 
in  a  decoction  of  logwood.  'J"he  central  vessels 
ivere  rendered  apparent  as  in  the  leaf-stock.  When 
ihe  fruit  of  the  two  former  was  completely  formed, 
the  experiment  was  made  upon  the  fruit-stalk,  in 
\vhiih  the  central  vessels  were  detected  as  before; 
but  the  colouring  matter  was  found  to  have  pcne- 
Iraled  into  the  fruit  also,  diverging  round  the  core, 
upproaching  again  in  the  eye  of  the  fruit,  and  ter- 
Uiinaling  at  last  in  the  stamens. 

When  the  sap  has  reached  the  leaves,  and  un- 
dergone the  change  we  have  noticed,  it  is  called 
the  proper  juice,  or  cambium.  It  then  descends 
through  the  bark,  or  chiefly  between  the  bark  and 
alburnum,  to  the  extremity  of  the  roots.  This  was 
regarded  by  Malpighi,  as  being  to  the  plant  what 
Ihe  blood  is  to  the  animal  body — the  immediate 
principle  of  nourishment,  and  grand  support  of  life. 
In  lis  passage  down,  it  Ibrms  the  annual  circle  of 
sapnood,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  supply.  It  is  the  cambium  which  insi- 
nuiites  between  the  bark  and  wood,  and  causes 
them  to  separate  freely.  It  is  to  this  that  the  bud, 
in  the  process  of  inoculating,  unites,  and  the  re- 
moval of  which  renders  the  operation  fruitless.  It 
is  this  which,  if  the  bark  is  peeled  from  an  apple 
tree  in  midsummer,  protects  the  trunk,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  new  cortical  layer  It  is  this  which  is 
seen  to  project  from  the  edges  of  a  wound,  or  par- 
tial decortication,  in  the  form  of  wood  and  bark. 
By  taking  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
or  drawing  a  wire  tight  round  it,  which  are  often 
done  to  induce  a  disposition  to  bear  fruit,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  growth  ivill  be  increased  above,  but 
will  be  little  or  nothing  below  the  ligature,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  proper  juice  being  stopped  in  its 
descent;  and  if  the  branch  is  divested  of  its  leaves, 
it  will  die,  because  the  leaves  are  necessary  to  ela- 
borate or  prepare  the  food.  In  autumn,  nature 
furms  a  reservoir  of  sap,  or  vegetable  blood,  (says 
Knight,)  in  the  alburnum  of  di-ciduous  trees,  as  it 
evidently  does  in  the  bulb  of  the  hyacinth  and 
onion,  and  in  the  tuber  of  the  potato;  which  sap  it 
employs  in  the  production  of  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms of  the  succeeding  season. 

The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  sap  is  still  a  matter  of 
disputation  among  philologists.  Grew  ascribes  it 
to  its  volatile  nature  and  magnetic  tendency.  Mal- 
pighi to  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  air  vessels.  Duhamel  to  the  agency 
of  heat.  Saussure  to  a  species  of  irritability  inhe- 
rent in  the  sap  vessels,  and  dependant  upon  vegeta- 
ble life.  And  Knight  to  the  contraction  and  dila- 
tion of  the  silver  grain,  assisted  bj-  heat  and  humi- 
dity expanding  or  condensing  the  fluids.  The  cause 
of  the  descent  of  the  proper  juice,  is  equally  unde- 
cided. The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  gravitation. 
But  this  is  pretended  to  be  disproved  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  weeping  willow,  &,c. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  chemistry  in 
agriculture  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
considered  that  its  application  to  this  branch  of  in- 


its  useful  elements  in  husbandry  may  be  acquired 
by  an  intelligent  man  in  the  leisure  hours  which  he 
can  command.  We  scout  the  empiric  or  quack, 
who,  without  a  scientific  knowled;;e  of  the  human 
system,  and  of  materia  medica,  endangers  life  by  the 
almost  indiscriminate  prescription  of  one  or  two 
specific  ])otions.  The  processes  of  husbandry  are 
as  much  influenced  by  fixed  laws,  as  tho.sc  of  th» 
healing  art.  Chemistry  teaches  thest*  laus.  Itena- 
bles  us  to  manage  our  operations  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  and  profit  unattainabl.-  by  the  me  e  labour. 
And  as  science  is  best  learned  when  comliined  with 
practice,  the  farmer,  above  all  others,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  applying  and  illustrating  its  usefulness  in 
his  daily  labours.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  che- 
mistry has  imparted  incalculable  advantages  to  the 
manufacturing  arts  of  Europe,  ft  has'  probably 
benefitted  them,  in  the  economy  of  labour  and  ma- 
terials, and  ihe  perfection  ol  their  products,  more 
than  fifty  per  cent.  It  will  be  no  less  ustlid  to  agri- 
culture. But,  as  before  observed,  agricultural  che- 
mistry, is  in  its  dawn.  There  is  no  country  better 
adapted  for  its  nurture  than  the  United  States;  none 
better  fitted  to  develope  its  attainments  and  u,-.ijful- 
ness.  But  the  old  are  too  old  to  Icirn.  All  we  can 
hope  is,  that,  anpreciating  its  benefits,  provision 
will  be  made  for  rendering  our  sons,  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge,  wiser  than  their  lathers.  In  1791,  a 
civil  engineer  could  not  he  procured  in  the  United 
States,  to  superintend  the  canals  of  New  York. 
New  York  has  since  established  a  practical  .school; 
and  now  furnishes  civil  engineers  to  most  of  her  sis- 
ter slates.  Let  her  establish  a  school  for  teaching 
the  science  and  practice  of  tiusbandry,  and  she  shall, 
like  charity,  be  twice  blessed — in  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver— in  the  foresight  and  liberality  of  her  coun- 
cils, and  in  the  intellig-ence  and  usefulness  of  her 
rising  generation. 

Flux  of  vegetable  juices, 
May  be  occasioned  by  a  superabundance  of  sap, 
bursting  spontaneously,  or  issuing  from  wounds; 
sometimes  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant, 
and  sometimes  not.  Sonieiimes  the  alburnum  is 
split  by  the  espaHsion  of  the  frozen  sap.  But  a  cleft 
thus  degenerated  often  degenerates  into  a  chilblain, 
that  discharges  a  blackish  and  acrid  fluid  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  plant,  particularly  if  the  soil 
is  so  situated  that  the  rain  or  snow  will  readily  lodge 
in  it,  and  become  putrid.  The  same  injury  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  bite  or  puncture  of  insects 
while  the  shoot  is  yet  tender;  and  as  no  vegetable 
ulcer  heals  up  of  its  own  accord,  the  sooner  a  cure 
is  attempted  the  belter,  as  it  will,  if  leftao  itself,  ulti- 
mately corrode  and  destroy  the  whole  plant,  bark, 
wood  and  pilh.  The  only  palliative  is  the  excision 
of  the  part  affected,  and  the  application  of  a  coat  of 
grafting  wax.     Wildenow,p.  354. 

Classification  of  soils. 
The  term  sandy  should  never  be  applied  to  any 
soil  that  does  not  contain  at  least  seven  eighths  of 
sand;  sandy  soils  that  effervesce  with  acids  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  calcareous  sandy 
soils,  to  dislinguish  them  from  those  that  are  silice- 
ous.    The  term  sandy  soil,  should  not  be  applied  to 
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any  land  nliich  contains  nut  less  than  one  sixth  ol 
earthy  impalpable  matter,  not  considerably  effer- 
vescing with  acids.  The  word  loam  should  be  limi- 
ted to  soils  containing  at  least  one  third  of  impalpa- 
bly  earthy  matter, copiously  effervescing  with  acids, 
A  soil  to  be  considered  as  peaty,  ought  to  contain  at 
least  one  half  of  vegetable  matter.  In  cases  where 
the  earthy  part  of  a  soil  evidently  consists  of  (lie 
decomposed  matter  of  one  particular  rock,  a  name 
derived  from  the  rock  may  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  it.  Thus  if  a  fine  red  earth  be  Ibund  immedi- 
ately above  decomposing  basalt,  it  may  be  denomi- 
rated  basaltic  soil.  If  fragments  of  fjuarlz  and  mica 
be  found  abundant  in  the  materials  of  a  soil,  which 
is  often  the  case,  it  may  be  denominated  granitic 
soil;  and  the  same  principle  may  be  a|)plied  to  other 
like  instances.  In  general,  the  soils,  the  materials 
of  which  are  the  most  various  and  heterogeneous,  are 
those  called  alluvial,  or  which  have  been  formed 
from  the  depositions  of  rivers;  and  these  deposits 
may  be  designated  as  sihceous,  calcareous,  or  ar- 
gillaceous; and  in  some  cases  the  term  saline  may 
be  added,  as  at  the  embouchure  of  rivers  where 
their  alluvial  remains  are  overflowed  by  the  sea 
Oxide  of  iron  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  soils,  and 
is  the  general  cause  of  their  reddish  brown  colour. 
Where  this  substance  is  in  evident  superabundance, 
the  term  ferruginous  clay,  sand  or  peat,  is  very  pro 
perly  applied.  The  leading  classes  of  soils,  as  far  as 
cultivation  is  concerned, are  calcareous, argillaceous, 
ferruginous,  aquatic,  peaty  and  saline. — Davy. 

In  the  agricultural  estalilishmcnts  of  Fellenburs;h, 
at  HotlVyl,  and  of  Professor  Thaer,  at  Moegaiin. 
in  Prussia,  the  predoniinaiit  earth  constitutes  the 
genus;  the  colour  produced  by  its  mixture  with  other 
earths,  salts  or  metallic  oxydes,  the  species;  and  the 
degree  of  comminution,  or  of  colour,  the  varieties 
— Lnudon. 

The  practical  use  of  a  nomenclature  of  soils  is  to 
indicate  the  grains,  grasses  and  vea;f'l;il)|es  to  which 
they  are  resjiectively  best  adapted.  The  terms 
wheat  soil,  harley  soil,  turnip  soil,  glazing  soil,  clo- 
ver soil.  &.C.  have  already  partially  obtained  among 
farmers  Geological  chemistry  will  enable  us  to 
adapt  plants  to  their  peculiar  soil  with  greater  cer- 
taintv,and  to  save  great  labour  and  expense  to  the 
cultivator.  Loudon  gives  a  list  of  plants  that  grow 
naturally  upon  different  soils  in  rritain 

As  the  sjetems  of  roots,  branches  and  leaves  are 
very  different  in  different  vegetables,  so  they  flourish 
most  in  different  soils.  The  plants  that  have  bul- 
bous roots  rei|uire  a  loose  and  a  liniiter  soil  than 
such  as  have  librous  roots;  and  the  plants  possessing 
only  short  fibrous  radicles  demand  a  firmer  soil 
than  such  as  have  top  roots  or  extensive  lateral 
roots. — Davy. 


the  head,  by  its  weight  and  the  absorption  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun;  while  one  of  the  other  materials 
mentioned,  diminishes  much  of  their  force  by  its 
comparative  lightness,  and  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  from  its  light  colour.  Another  remedy  is  to  avoid 
the  unnecessary  severe  exertion  of  the  body,  arising 
from  the  too  common  practice  of  competition  for 
quick  work  among  the  labourers.  The  difference 
in  the  feelings  of  tho.se  the  day  after  they  have  thus 
alisurdly  over  exerted  themselves,  and  of  others 
who  leisurely  finished  their  tasks,  is  very  great.  In 
the  one  case,  a  stiffness  in  the  litnbs  and  a  general 
indisposition,  are  often  the  consequence;  while  in 
the  other,  the  labourers  are  ready,  upon  the  return 
of  the  day,  to  renew  their  work.  Some  farmers 
upon  a  false  pecuniary  calculation,  encourage  such 


hqmu  veget;a)le  food, 
en.     Rest  and  silence 


the  least  possible  quantity  o 
for  two  weeks,  is  to  be  ta! 

are  essential.  As  serious  complaints  have  occurred 
after  an  interval  of  between  ten  and  sixty  days,  from 
a  blow  on  the  head,  great  attention  should  be  paid, 
not  to  excite  the  system  to  the  production  of  the 
morbid  state,  to  which  it  is  predisposed  from  the 
accident.     The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  falls. 

Sprains. — When  a  limb  has  been  sprained,  and 
the  accident  happens  at  a  distance  from  home,  the 
sufferer  should,  if  possilile,  be  conveyed  home  in  a 
carriage  of  some  sort;  the  part  is  then  to  be  bathed 
with  cold  water,  and  kept  in  a  horizontal  position. 
If  much  inflammation  attend,  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied. The  most  absolute  rest  is  necessary  to  a 
cure,  and  the  sufferer  must   make   up  liis  niind  to 


trials  of  speed.  But  exclusively  of  the  risk  of i  endure  the  confinement,  unless  he  prefers  a  stiff 
health,  and  consequent  loss  of  time,  more  is  lost  by  [joint  or  to  risk  a  fall  and  increase  of  the  complaint, 
running  over  a  field,  than  is  saved  in  wages  and  |  by  walking  before  he  ought  to  put  his  foot  to  the 
food.     Good  and  clean  work,  more  than  speed,  is  ground.     Even  walking  up  and  down  stairs,  to  and 


desirable. 

A  greater  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  than  necessa- 


from  bed  nmst  be  avoided.     After  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  have  subsided,  the  part  must  be  gent- 


ry, is  conununly  used  in  the  harvest  field.  A  nomi-  ly  rubbed  with  the  hand,  upon  which  a  few  drops 
nal  quantity  per  day  is  sometimes  stipulated  for,!  of  sweet  oil  have  been  dropped,  lor  fen  minutes, 
but  this  .seldom  holds  out,  and  a  farmer  who  is;  three  times  a  day:  the  good  effects  of  friction  in 
anxious  to  secure  his  crop,  and  keep  his  hired  men '  removing  the  rigidity  of  a  part  are  slow,  but  cer- 


in  good  humour,  will  not  hesitate  to  indulge  them 
in  an  additional  supply,  if  demanded.  Entire  relief 
from  the  disagreeable  task  of  mcasurinis  out  spirits 
may  often  be  avoided,  by  contracting  with  a  person 
to  cut  and  secure  the  crop;  a  gentleman  farmer 
should  always  endeavour  to  do  so  When  a  gene- 
indisposition  takes  place  after  severe  labour  in 


tain.  Bathing  the  part  with  warm  water  occasion- 
ally, before  rubbing  if.  will  assist  in  relaxing  the 
muscles  and  tendons.  After  a  severe  sprain  of  the 
ancle,  a  laced  boot  should  be  worn  to  give  a  me- 
chanical support  to  the  joint. 

Sore  Lips. — The  febrile  state  excited  in  the  sys- 
tem  by  the   heat  of  the   weather,  the  stimulatinK 


tlie  field,  the   best  remedy  is,  an  infusion  ot  //lo-llbod  and  strong  drink,  so  freely  consumed  during 
rough  wort,  a   plant   growing  along  creeks  aid  in  [harvest  and   summer,  are  the  causes  of  this  com- 


moist  places.  It  should  be  taken  strong  at  fiit,  to 
o|)erate  as  an  emetic  and  purge,  and  afterwa  ds  it 
may  be  drunk  weak,  but  warm,  to  promote  p  rs[)i- 
ration,  which  it  will  do  most  powerfully.  Theipcr- 
son  affected  must  lie  in  bed.     II  the  head  acha  ten 


plaint,  which  is  very  painful  and  often  continues  for 
weeks.  Sometimes  the  cuticle  of  the  lips  will  en- 
tirely peel  otf.  The  means  of  cure  are  first,  a 
purge  of  an  ounce  or  hall'  an  ounce  of  Glauber's  or 
Epsom  salts,  or  the  .same  quantity  of  castor  oil,  a 


or  twelve  ounces  of  blood   shoulil  he  taken  affay;  j  vegetalde  diet  lor  a   few  daj's.  and   a  total  absti- 
aiid  as  little  nourishment  as  possible  be  given,  unlillncnce  from   salt   meat.     The  lips   may   be   bathed 


ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  FAR- 
MERS. 

<')hf:rrvations  on  tlic  means  nf  jireventing  and  relicv- 
ing  ilip.  accidenls  and  diseases,  to  which,  fanners  are 
particularly  siilijcct.     i')/ James  Mease,  Jl/  D. 

jFroin  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro- 
moting Agriculture — Read  May,  June,  July,  August, 
t8s;5.] 

( Continued  from  j).  1  i .) 
Harvest. — The  harvests  of  both  hay  and  grain 
are  times  full  of  danger:  from  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, great  bodily  exercise,  imprudent  indulgence  in 
the  good  ^heer  which  is  generally  provided;  from 
accidents  in  carelessly  handling  the  scythe,  and 
sickle,  and  in  sto^ving  away  tlie  crop  in  barns  or 
stacks;  and  lastly,  drinking  cold  water  while  heat- 
ed. Against  the  efl'ecis  of  a  heated  atmosphere 
and  blazing  sun,  a  salutary  precaution,  is  the  use  of 
a  straw  or  chip  hat,  or  of  one  made  of  pasteboard, 
with  a  broad  brim  to  shade  the  neck.  A  heavy 
black  wool  or  fur  hat.  adds  greatly  to  the  heat  o! 


the  stomach  recover  its  tone,  and  the  whole  systen 
its  healthy  action 

A  still  more  serious  peril  attends  harvest.  This 
is  the  sudden  loss  of  sense  and  muscular  power, 
from  imprudently  drinking  cold  water,  while  the 
body  is  very  warm.  The  remedies  must  be  active 
and  speedily  apphcd,  or  death  will  be  the  inevita- 
ble consequence,  even  before  a  medical  man  can 
attend.  ^Vhiskey  or  spirit,  mixed  with  hot  water, 
if  at  hand,  must  be  freely  given:  the  first  draught 
may  consist  of  equal  parts.  The  body  should  be 
well  rubbed  with  coarse  towels,  dipped  in  hot  whis- 
key and  water:  the  temples  chafed  with  pure  whis- 
key, while  a  large  kettle  of  hot  water  is  heating. 
If  possible,  the  suflcrcr  should  be  put  into  a  hot 
bath;  but  if  a  bathing  tub  be  not  at  hand,  the  body 
is  to  be  stripped  and  blankets  dipped  in  hot  water 
must  be  laid  over  it,  renewing  them  as  they  cool. 
Hot  toddy  is  also  at  the  same  time  to  be  fn  cly 
given,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  resnain. 

Serious  wounds  have  sometimes  happened,  from 
careless  persons  leaning  a  pitchfork  against  the  side 
of  a  stack  of  hay  or  grain,  with  the  forks  up  and 
men  sliding  o'oun  upon  them.  The  master  of  a 
farm  may  often  prevent  such  and  other  ac<  idents, 
by  directing  his  attention  to  the  thoughtless  con 
duct  of  labourers. 


three  or  four  times  daily  with  clear  lead  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  a  pint  of  rain  or 
spring  water,  and  then  covered  with  a  soft  linen 
rag  smeared  over  with  an  ointment,  composed  of 
bees'  wax  and  sweet  oil,  or  fresh  hogs'  lard.  If 
pain  attend  the  removal  of  the  rag,  the  water  may 
be  applied  without  taking  it  off.  A  much  neater 
application  is  gold-beaters'  skin,  with  ivhich  the  lips 
should  be  covered  after  using  the  lead  water,  and 
pennitted  lo  remain  on.* 

Injlarned  Eyes. — The  remedies  for  a  slight  com- 
plaint, are  opening  the  bowels  by  any  of  the  medi- 
cines just  mentioned,  bathing  the  eyes  frequently 
with  ckar  lead  water;  livint;  on  a  vegetable  or  milk 
diet,  wtaring  a  light  hat,  and  avoiding  exposure  to 
strong  light.  When  the  complaint  is  se\ere,in  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing,  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  slioufd  be  t;tken  away  from  the  arm;  very  low 
vegetable  diet,  strictly  adhered  to,  aided  by  con- 
finement in  a  dark  room,  and  purges  every  third 
day.  If  the  disease  be  obstinate  or  attended  with 
pain,  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  head  and 
temples  by  cups  and  leeches.  This  local  depletion 
seldom  falls  to  relieve  The  jelly  of  the  pith  of 
sassafras  applied  to  the  eye,  ivill  "ive  ease.  After 
the  inflammation  is  reduced,  wash  the  eyes  three  or 
lour  times  a  day,  with  a  solution  of  while  vitriol  in 


Cjiierissioii  of  the  Brain,  and  Strokes  on  the  Head,  soft  water.  The  proportions  are  ton  grains  tu  half 
require  the  loss  of  more  or  less  blood,  in  proportion!  a  pint  of  water.  Watery  eyes  may  be  cured  by 
to  the  deu;rce  of  injury  received,  and  the  age,  habits  the  same  remedy,  and  the   return  of  the  ueakness 


and  constitution  of  the  person  injured.  The  sooner 
il  is  taken  away,  after  the  accident  has  happened, 
the  better.  The  person  should  be  bled  if  possible, 
while  sitting  or  standing  up,  so  as  to  induce  a  faint- 
ness,  and  thus  save  the  loss  of  an  unnecessary  quan- 
tity of  blood.  A  purge  of  Glauber's  or  Epsom 
salts,  or  castor  oil,  should  also  be  given,  and  entire 


prevented,  by  washing  the  eyes  with  strong  brand}' 
and  water  twice  a  day. 


*  The  gold-beaters'  skin  must  be  applied  dry;  if  mois- 
tened, it  crumples  and  cannot  be  made  to  lie  smooth. 
The  part  to  which  it  is  applied  is  tirsi  tu  he  wetted,  .nd 
ihe  skin  then  laid  on,  having  previously  slit  the  edges  to 
abstinence  enjoined  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  accommodate  it  to  the  lips. 
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'1  Ik  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  light  must  be 
gradual,  after  the  inllanniiation  has  subsided,  and 
two  or  three  days  must  he  employed  in  accommo- 
dating them  to  broad  daylight.  Persons  with  weak 
eyes,  when  reading,  should  sit  with  their  backs  to 
the  light,  and  when  exposed  to  a  blazing  sun,  gog- 
gles must  be  worn. 

Chilblains. — Ave  often  produced  from  exposure 
of  the  hands  and  feet  to  the  cold,  and  then  to  the 
Ileal  of  a  fire.  In  some  persons  they  are  occa- 
sioned by  unavoidable  exposure  to  the  daily  change 
of  temperature  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  house. 
Various  remedies  have  been  prescribed  for  this 
troublesome  disease.  It  is  often  removed  by  bath 
ing  the  parts  afl'ected  in  coot  water,  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  and  keeping  them  in  it  until  the  itching  and 
pain  are  allayed.  They  are  then  to  be  covered 
with  a  warm  stocking  or  glove.  In  others,  the  ap- 
plication of  spirits  of  wine,  soap  liniment,  or  a 
strong  solution  of  alum,  or  of  strong  vinegar,  or  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
balsam  capaiva;  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  campho- 
rated spirit  of  wine,  and  one  of  lead  water;  or  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  tincture  of  Spanish  flies, 
with  six  of  soap  liniment,  in  different  cases  have 
afforded  relief.  The  means  of  prevention  are,  to 
avoid  the  causes  mentioned.  The  complaint  is 
often  produced  by  exposure  of  the  feet  to  partial 
draughts  of  cold  air  from  a  door,  while  the  body  is 
immersed  in  the  warm  air  of  the  upper  region  of 
the  room. 

Whitlows. — There  are  different  species  of  this 
painful  disease,  all  of  which  should  be  attended  to 
without  delay.  They  often  proceed  from  bruises, 
pricks  of  splinters,  Sic.  No  benefit  arises  from 
promoting  suppuration  in  the  part.  The  best  prac- 
tice is  to  diminish  the  inflammation  by  leeches,  and 
the  application  of  a  bliiter;  when  the  pain  extends 
up  the  i.rni,  attended  by  fever,  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  should  be  taken  away.  If  suppuration  takes 
place,  make  a  free  incision  down  to  the  bone.  A 
full  (lose  of  o])iuni  may  be  given  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  before  the  operation.  Putting  the  hand  in 
warm  water  after  the  u.se  of  the  lancet,  will  ease 
the  pain.  If  permitted  to  run  its  course,  two  months 
of  suifering  will  be  often  endured. 

Diseased  Teeth. — General  bad  health  and  various 
constitutional  irritations,  witliout  constant  pain, 
often  proceed  from  one  or  more  diseased  teeth. 
No  person  ought  to  permit  a  decaj'ed  tuoth  to  re- 
main in  his  mouth,  provided  it  is  found  to  be  too 
far  gone  to  be  plugged,  an  operation  which  is 
earnestly  recommended  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  discovery  of  a  black  spot.  The  progress  of 
the  decay  of  a  tooth,  after  the  appeari:nce  of  the 
slightest  defect,  is  gradual  but  certain.  If  it  be  on 
the  side  adjoining  another  tooth,  it  should  be  filed 
out.  l""or  cither  operation,  a  regular  dentist  should 
be  employed  'I'lie  sooner  it  is  done,  tlie  less  will 
be  tlie  deformity,  pain,  and  expense,  and  the  great- 
er the  certainty  "f  insuring  a  continued  use  of  the 
tooth,  considerations  all  of  importance.  The  too 
general  neglect  of  their  teeth,  by  persons  resident 
in  the  country,  often  occasions  an  early  decay  ol 
them.  'Inose  unacquainted  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  animal  economy,  and  particularly  wilh 
the  |)Ower(ul  etlects  produced  in  the  system,  througii 
the  sympathy  of  the  nerves,  may  find  some  ditticul- 
ty  in  acceding  to  the  opinion,  thai  one  or  more  de 
cayed  teeth  could  produce  disease,  or  affect  the 
ccmlinuance  of  one,  in  a  part  remote  from  tlie 
tooth.  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact.  It  may  pro 
bably  induce  many  to  attend  to  the  caution  given 
respecting  the  prupricty  of  removing  decayed  teeth, 
to  state  a  few  particulars  on  the  subject."  The  in- 
credulous inaj  be  prepared  to  admit  the  theory, 
from  tlie  well  known  fact  of  the  alarming  convul- 
sions produced  in  children,  by  the  irritation  of  the 
nerves  from  the  pressure  of  one  or  more  rising 
teeth  from  tl-.e  jaw,  against  the  nerves  in  the  gums. 


The  elfects  of  decayed  teeth  in  adults  are  not  less 
remarkable.  Violent  rheumatisms  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  epileptic  fits,  dizziness  in  the  head, 
long  continued  and  severe  pains  in  the  head,  inter- 
mittent i'ovcrs,  and  partial  palsy,  and  that  old  com- 
plaint indigestion,  which  so  many  have  recently 
found  to  be  a  new  disease,  under  the  fine  name  of 
"dyspcpsy,"  abscesses  in  the  cheek,  and  lastly,  ul- 
cers in  tlie  jaw  and  chin,  attended  wilh  a  general 
derangement  of  the  female  functions,  have  all  been 
cured  by  the  removal  of  one  or  more  decayed  teeth. 
In  some  cases  the  tooth,  although  it  gave  pain,  ex- 
hibited no  decay." 

(_To  be  continued.^ 


MARYLAND  TOBACCO. 

[Stiitcment  of  Maryland  Tobacco,  shexving  the  qitan- 
tilij  grown  ill  ISaO,  18^1,  IS-Zi,  1823,  and  )8'24, 
ivi'lhaii  estimate  for  the  year  18i5;  also  the  nam 
bir  of  hogsheads  shipped  each  year,  with  the  sales  in 
Europe,  and  the  stock  on  hand  there  at  the  end  of 
each  year — commended  to  the  notice  of  Ohio  Plan- 
ters by  Iheir  friend  J.  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer.] 

Of  the  crop  of  \%iO— shipped  in  1S21. 
From  Baltimore  to  Amsterdam,  hhds.  6,455 
Do.  Rotterdam,  3,739 

Do.  Bremen,  2,953 

Do.  Stockholm,  130—13,277 

From  D.  of  Columbia  to  Amsterdam,  3,526 
Do.  Rotterdam,  924 

Do.  Bremen,  1,323 

Do.  Cowes  &,a  market  2,267 

Do.  Kice,  22 —  8,077 


Number  of  hhds.  shipped  from  1st 

January  to  31st  Dec.  1821,     .     .  31,354 

To  which   add    remaining   in    the 

State  1st  January,  1822,       .     .  8,848 


From  which  deduct  what  remained 
on  hand,  1st  Jan.,  1821,  in  the 
State,     


hhds.  30,202 


3,045 


Which  makes  the  growth  of  1820,  to  be  W((Zs.27,157 


Of  the  groioth  of  1821 — shipped  in  1822. 
From  Baltimore  to  Amsterdam,  hhds.  6,098 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rotterdam,  6,127 

Bremen,  4,749 

Hamburg,  630 

Cowes  Isi  a  market    338 
London,  305 

Boston,  130- 


Froin  D.  of  Columbia  to  Amsterdam,  2,686 
Do.  Rotterdam,  828 

Do.  Bremen,  2,426 

Do.  Cowes&amarket2,(75- 

Number  of  hhds.  shipped  from  1st 
January  to  31st  Dec.  1822,    .     . 

To  which  add  what  remains  in  the 
State  1st  January,  1823,       .     . 


•18,377 


8,715 


27,092 
13,380 


From  which  deduct  what  remained 
in  the  State  1st  Jan.  1822,  as  cor- 
rected from  statement  of  last 
year,  8,238,  instead  of  8,848, 


hhds.  40,472 


8,238 


Which  makes  the  crop  of  1821,  to  be    hhds.  32,234 

*  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  medical  reader  who  may 
wish  to  have  more  authorities  than  one  tor  the  evils  of 
diseased  teeth,  1  refer  to  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  1, 
sect.  25,  zd  Dub.  edit.;  vol.  2,  p.  169-112-330.  Philad. 


Of  the  ci-op  of  \82i—ihippcd  in  1823. 

From  Baltimore  to  Amsterdam,  hhds.  6,220 

Do.  Rotterdam,  7,885 

Do.  Bremen,  6,392 

Do.  Hamburg,  1,080 

Do.  Antwerp,  301 

Do.  Stockholm,  117 

Do.  Liverpool,  169 

Do.  London,  125 — 22,289 

From  D.  of  Columbia  to  Amsterdam,  7,7 14 
Do.  Rotterdam,  247 

Do.  Bremen,  805 

Do.  Cowes  ii  a  market  1,848— 10,614 


Number  of  hhds.  shipped  in  1823,  32,903 

To  which  add  what  remained  in  the 
State  1st  Jan.  18£,4,  .     .     .     .  8,476 


Wirfs.  41,379 
From  which  deduct  stock  in  Mary- 
land,   1st  Jan.    1823,  as   before 
stated, 13,380 


Which  makes  the  crop  of  1822, 


lihds.  27,999 


Slock  in  Europe,  \st  Jan.  1824. 

In  Bremen, IJids.  4,411 

Amsterdam,    ....  12,651 

Rotterdam,  ....  5,249 

All  other  parts  of  Europe,  say        600—22,9 1 1 


Sales  in  Europe  in  1823. 

In  Bremen, IJids.  6.572 

Rotterdam,     ....  8,087 

Amsterdam,      ....         7,282 

All  other  parts  of  Europe,  1,200—23,141 


Of  the  crop  of  IS25— shipped  in  1S24. 

From  Baltimore  to  Amsterdam,  Idids.  2,692 

Do.  Rotterdam,  8,803 

Do.  Bremen,  3,277 

Do.  Hamburg,  402 

Do.  London,  50 

Do.  Stockholm,  116 

Do.  Antwerp,  183—15,523 

From  D.  of  Columbia  to  Amsterdam,  3,208 
Do.  Bremen,  1,099 

Do.  Cowes&a  market    915 —  5,222 


Number  of  hhds.  shipped  in  1 824, 

'Po  which  aild  what  remained  in  the 

State,  1st  Jan.  1825,  .... 


From  which  deduct  stock  1st  Jan. 
1824,  as  before  stated,  .     .     . 


20,745 

7,687 

hhdx  28,432 

S,476 


Which  makes  the  crop  of  1823,  to  be    hhds.  19,956 


Stock  in  Europe,  1st  Jan.  1825. 

In  Amsterdam,  .  .  .  .  Wids.  7,496 
Rotterdam,      ....  6.573 

Bremen,  ......  2,560 

All  other  parts  of  the  Continent,    500 

London, 1,300—18,429 


Sales  in  Europe  in  1824. 

In  Bremen, hhds.l, 761 

Amsterdam,   ....  11,244 

Rotterdam,  ....  6,902 

All  other  parts,   ....  500—26,407 


edit.  Dr.  ilush,  in  Med.  Repos.  New  York,  voi.  b,  p. 
.'86,  and  his  works,  vol.  3,  3d  edit.  p.  349.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  Surgery,  p.  6,  7,  London,  1824. 
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0/  the  cic{i  of  IS-' 4 — shifted  in  lS-5. 
From  Ballimoie  to  Aiiisterdiim,  Wit/s.  2,295 


Do. 
\)o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rotterdam, 
Bremen, 
Ilitmliiirg, 
I,ondon, 
New  York  and 
coastwise, 


8,7  S6 

6,354 

545 

234 


I        700- 


700—19,114 


From  D.  ol'Columl>ia  to  Amsterdam,  2,060 
Rotterdam,  256 

Bremei),  1,636 

Cones  t<.  a  market,  3,305 


luml)us  oxen,  for  31  i  cents  per  pound,   the   hist  of}  a  (ortrii;;lit  old,  for  f|i430,  and  has  been  oliered  jj200 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ProvV  dence, 


100—  7,3,57 


Nnmher  of  hhds.  shipped  in  1825, 
To  which   add   stock  remaining  in 
the  State,  1st  J..n.  1826,  .     .    . 


20,47 1 
7,371 


hhds.  33,842 
7,687 


From  which  deduct  stock,  Isl  Jan. 
1825,  as  before  stated,    .     .     . 

Which  makes  tlie  crop  of  1824,  to  be     hhds.  26,155 


Slock  In  Europe,  ls(  Jan.  1S26. 

In  Rotterdam,   including    two 

ships  not  arrived,     .    hhds.  5,258 

Amsterdam,.     .     .     . 

Bremen, 

London, 

Hamburg, 

All  other  parts,     .     .     . 


5,829 

4,700 

1,442 

400 

200- 


-17,809 


Safes  in  Europt  in  1835. 

In  Amsterdam,  .    .     .     .  ftftds.  7,825 

Rotterdam,      .     ,     .  9,582 

Bremen, 7,452 

Hamburg,   ....  600 

London, S30 

All  other  parts,     .     .  400—26,189 


Estimated  crop  of  1825,  (to  he  inspected 
in  1826,)  is IMs.  26,000 


ON  GRAZING. 

[We  take  pleasure  in  copying  from  a  Delaware 
paper  the  following  sketch  of  the  enterprise  and  suc- 
cess of  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  judicious 
graziers,  on  whom  our  market  depends  tor  those 
solid  items  of  comfort  and  good  living — hcef,  vivltoii, 
pork  and  btUter.] 

Grazing  — We  have  received  from  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Barney,  a  statement  of  the  product  of  his  gra- 
zing estiiblishment,  some  notice  of  which  was  re- 
cently presented  to  the  view  of  our  readers,  in  a 
communication  in  our  columns.  As  this  statement 
will  be  likely  to  be  highly  interesting  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  readers,  and  may  be  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  many,  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  laying  it  before 
them. 

Mr.  Barney  has  resided  in  our  state  nine  j'ears, 
within  which  time  he  has  raised  the  greatest  part, 
and  fed  and  disposed  of  all  the  following  animals 
In  the  year  1816,  November  31st,  he  sold  to  Rusk 
and  Kelso,  of  Baltinmre,  70  head  of  oxen,  at  jj90 
per  head,  amounting  to  56,300;  each  weighing  up 


wliii'h  weighed  2090  lbs.  nett  beef,  and  the  other 
l851i  lbs.  nett  beef;  some  further  particulars  re- 
specting which  oxen  ami  sheep,  are  furnished  in 
the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  1.  March  25.  1820,  he 
sold  to  the  latter  gentleman  a  cow  weighing  1342 
lbs  nctt  beef,  and  a  heifer  of  1117  lbs.  nett,for$l5 
per  hundred,  amounting  to  |368;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Geo.  Pepper,  a  hog,  for  $85,  weighing  675 
lbs.  and  to  G.  Elliott  31  sheep,  for  $450,  all  of  which 
were  slaughtered  in  Baltimore,  March  8,  1821,  he 
sold  to  J  and  G.  Rusk,  3  steers,  4  years  old,  for  jfl5 
per  hundred,  weighing  4190  lbs.  and  remarkably 
fat;  a  rump  of  the  largest  of  which  was  presented, 
by  Gen.  Ridgley,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
.States.  On  the  same  day  he  sold  to  Mr.  Elliot  31 
fat  wethers  and  ewes  lor  f|,371.  March  18,  1822, 
he  sold  to  Wolpert  and  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
cow  lor  $105  70,  the  four  quarters  of  which  weighed 
1057  lbs.  nett  beef;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  Peter 
Inckle  33  sheep,  weighing  3385  lbs.  nett  mutton, 
for  $495.  March  29th,  1823,  to  James  Elmore,  of 
Baltimore,  2  steers,  4  years  old,  weighing  1405, and 
1306  lbs.  nett  beef,  for  $12  per  hundred,  and  April 
5,  of  the  same  year,  to  Thomas  Curtain,  40  sheep, 
one  and  two  years  old,  for  $520,  weighing  3834  lbs. 
nett  mutton,  and  to  G.  Bowers,  a  hog,  weighing  751 
lbs.  nett  pork,  for  $75.  March  8,  1824,  to  James 
Elmore,  a  five  year  old  steer,  for  $15  per  hundred, 
weighing  1607  lbs.  and  amounting  to  $241  05,  to 
Thomas  Curtain,  16  sheep,  at  $13  per  head,  and  (o 
G.  Bowers,  2  hogs,  for  $90.  January  26,  1825,  to 
Charles  Nonater  &,  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  a  five  years 
old  twin  heifer,  for  $420,  the  four  quarters  of  which 
contained  1678  lbs.  nett  beef,  and  one  four  year;, 
old  steer  for  $100,  and  weighing  1397  lbs.  nett  beef. 
And  a  short  time  since,  46  sheep,  in  Philadelphia 
weighing  upwards  of  4300  lbs.  The  whole  of  4e 
sales  above  stated  amount  to  upwards  of  $13,500, 
in  less  than  nine  years  and  six  months! 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  mentioned  hei 
fer,  which  brought  $420,  the  cow  sold  to  VVolpi>rt 
and  Mdler,  in  1822,  for  $105  70,  the  steer  sold  to 
J.  Elmore,  in  1824,  for  $241  05,  and  two  calves  sold 
for  $40,  amounting  in  all  to  $806  75,  were  all  de- 
scended from  the  cow  sold  to  T.  and  G.  Rusk,  for 
$201  30;  and  which  cost  Mr.  Barney  but  $50;  ma- 
king the  sales  of  the  cow  and  her  descendants 
$1008  15;  exclusive  of  the  cheese  and  butter  made 
f^rom  the  two  cows.  The  twin  heifer  was  a  cross  of 
Gen.  Ridgley's  Bakewell  breed  of  cattle,  and  was  a 
very  remarkably  fine  beast. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Barney's  establishment;  and 
such  is  a  sample  of  what  the  state  of  Delaware  is 
susceptible  of  being  made  to  produce  under  proper 
management  and  attention. 


for  another. 


Cattle  and  Sheep  at  Smithpield,  London. 
1811— Beasts,     125,021,    Sheep,    .     .     .     966,400 
ISli— Beasts,     133,854,   Sheep,  .  .     .        053,630 
182  1— Beasts,     170,207,   Sheep,    .     .       1,394,467 
1825— Beasts,     169,038,    Sheej),  .     .     .   1,244.300 


RUKAIi  EcosroiMEir. 


DISEASE  OF  PIGS-INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Can  any  of  the  correspondents  of  the  .American 
Farmer,  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  violent  purging 
to  which  young  pigs  or  shoats  are  subject  soon  after 
weaning?  If  so,  the  information  would  oblige, 

A  Subscriber. 


SALE  OF  SHEEP  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  sale  of  Mr.   Candler's  Saxony   sheep,  took 
place  at   New  York  on  Weilnesday   week.      'I'he 
[highest  sale  was  that  of  a  bu.  k,  whichWas  purebas 
wards  jf  900  lbs.  and  cairying  150  lbs.  of  rough  tal  led  by  Mr.  Hurd,  of  Dutchess  county,  for  $350.    The 
low.     In  the  spring  of  1817,  he  sold  to  G.  Klliot   of  lowest  price  brought  by  the  bucks,  was  $i60.     Tl 
the  sameplace,8  Bakewdl  sheep,  for$27  50  each, 


CAST  IRON  GRIST  MILL. 

Mr.  Skinner,  J\''eir-Jirsey,  near  Philadelphia. 

In  the  40th  number  of  the  Farmer,  my  attention 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  a  late  in- 
vention of  a  cast  iron  grist  mill,  represented  "to  be 
capable,  with  one  horse,  of  grinding  10  bushels  of 
whiat  or  rye  per  hour,  sutficiently  fine  for  Jlmtr*." 
This  mill  seemed  valuable  to  this  and  other  neigh- 
bourhoods, where  water  mills  are  not  numerous; 
and  from  the  inconveniences  of  last  summer's  drought 
especially,  I  have  been  at  some  trouble  to  investi- 
gate its  merit  I  have  profited  by  the  diversified 
infoimation  of  your  many  correspondents:  I  would, 
therefore,  as  a  token  of  my  obligation  to  them,  add 
the  following  description  of  the  structure,  perfor- 
mance, &c.  of  said  mill,  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge,  so  copiously  contributed  to  your  excel- 
lent paper  for  public  benefit. 

The  mill  is  composed  of  two  circular  cast  iron 
plates,  18  inches  diameter  and  1  inch  thick,  finely 
furrowed  alike,  with  a  breaker,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  for  breaking  ears  of  corn,  plaster,  &,c. — one 
of  which  parts  is  firmly  affixed  to  the  upper  plate, 
and  one  to  the  lower.  The  upper  plate  is  perma- 
nent, and  has  attached  to  it  a  curb,  or  hopper,  6 
inches  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  15  inches  at  the 
top;  there  is  a  hole  through  this  plate,  correspond- 
ing with  the  bottom  of  the  curb:  the  interior  of  the 
curb  is  lined  with  angular  teeth  or  jaws,  reaching 
from  the  bottom  nearly  to  the  top.  The  lower 
plate  is  the  runner,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  coni- 
cally  shaped  breaker,  from  4  to  5  inches  diameter, 
in  which  are  similar  angular  teeth  or  jaws — this, 
when  the  plates  are  put  together  for  working,  pass- 
es into  the  curb,  and  nearly  through  it,  forming  the 
breaker,  for  breaking  all  articles  fine  enough  to  be 
received  between  the  plates.  The  spindle  of  the 
mill  passes  through  this  breaker,  and  is  regulated 
by  two  cross  bars,  one  at  the  top,  and  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mill,  and  passing  through  them.  It 
runs  on  a  pivot  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  centred  on 
a  bridge  tree,  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  as  fine  or 
coarse  grinding  is  required.  Tico  horses  grind  from 
8  to  10  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  for  provender  per 
hour;  and  from  6  to  8  bushels  of  rye  per  hour,  fine 
enough  fin  distilling.  Four  horses  grind  from  12 
to  14  bushels  of  rye  per  hour.  Were  these  mills 
driven  hy  water,  they  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
4i  feet  mill- stones  in  execution.  They  require  but 
little  room,  and  only  the  same  wheel  work  as  other 
horse  mills.  The  price  of  a  single  right  with  a  mill, 
exclusive  of  gearing,  is  one  hundred  dollars.  A  sin- 
gle mill  weighs  about  230  lbs. 

With  respectful  consideration, 

D.  G.  S. 


all  wethers.  In  the  Ibllowing  spring,  he  had  22 
slaughtered  for  the  same  market,  which  brought 
him  $430;  and  in  1819,  he  sold  to  Mr.  Elliot  17,  for 
f350,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which  was  I960  lbs. 
and  the  roueh  t^tllow  36.  lbs.  He  sold,  at  the  same 
time,  to  John  and  Geo.  Rusk,  the  Delaware  and  Co- 


ewes  generally  brought  from  $36  to  80  or  i85.  Mr. 
Hnlbert,  of  Winchester,  (Conn.)  purchased  a  very 
fiue  ewe  for  $60,  for  which  he  was  offered  $120 
before  nia;ht.  Mr.  H.  has  already  some  fine  Saxo- 
nies at  home,  and  such  is  (the  rage  for  possessing 
this  description  of  sheep,  that  he  has,  within  a  few 


•  Mr.  Smith  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it; — We 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  mill  to  be  relied  on  for 
grinJing  with  one  horse  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  hour, 
til  for  family  use;  much  is  said  in  the  papers  of  these 
labour-saving  family  mills,  and  surely,  since  droughts 
are  so  intense  and  numerous,  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
sirable, or  would  be  7)ioie  saleable  than  such  contrivan- 
ces; why  then  are  they  not  in  general  use.'  Where  are 
they  to  be  seen.'  Who  has,  even  for  two  years,  used  a 
hoi-se  mill  for  grinding  for  family  use?  Whu  lias  seen 
two  casl  iron  surfaces  used  for  grinding  for  one  year.' — 
The  fixtures  for  grinding  plaster  of  paris,  on  the  prin- 


weeks,  sold  a  pair  of  twin  laiubs,  before  they  were  ciple  of  the  coffee  mill  are  common,  and  answer  theit 
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I.A3IBS'  UBPAR-TSSaEKS?. 


A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY  MARRIED  PAIR' 

ON    CONNUBIAL    HAPPINESS. 
(Continued  from  p.  8.) 
Perhaps  on  sonic  occasion  or  other,  in  the  Trolic 
of  the  moment,  wilhoiil  in  the  least  degree  intending 
to  annoy  you,  your  husband  may  toy.  and  laugh,  and 
flirt,  wliile  in  company,  with  some  pretty  girl  pre- 
sent.    This  "enerally  makes  a   wife    look   foolish; 
and  it  would  lie  as  well,  nay  much  better,  if  he  did 
not  do  so.     But  let  not  a  shade  of  ill  humour  cross 
your  brow,  nor  even  by  a   glance  give  him,  or  any 
one  present,  reason  to   think  his  behaviour  annoys 
you.     Join  in   the  laugh  and  chat,  and  be  not  out- 
done in  cheerfulness  and  good   humour  by  any  of 
the  party.     But  remember,  gentle  lady,  there  must 
be  no  (icting  hi  this  aflair:  the  eftbrt  must  extend  to 
your  mind  as  well  as  your  manner;  and  a  moment  s 
reasoning  on  the  subject  will  at  once   restore  the 
banished   sunshine.     The  incomparable    Leighton 
says,  "The  human  heart  is  like  a  reservoir  of  clear 
water,  at  the  bottom  of  '.vhich  lies  a  portion  of  mud: 
stir  the  mud,  and  the  water  gets  all  sullied.    In  like 
manner,  does  some  strong  passion  or  peevish  feel- 
ing rise  in  the  heart,  and  stain  and  darken  it  as  the 
mud  does  the  water."     But  should  there  be  a  pros- 
pect of  your  husband  often  meeting  with  this  lady  in 
question,  endeavour  at  once  to  break  off  the  intima- 
cy by  bringing  forward  some  pretext  consistent  with 
truth,  (for  to  truth  everything  must  be  sacrificed,) 
such   as.  You  do   not  like  her;  the  intimacy  is  not 
what  you  would  wish,   &c.  &c.     Never,   however, 
avow  the  real  reason:   it   will  only  produce  discord, 
and  make  your  husband  think  you  prone   to  jea- 
lousy— a  suspicion   a  woman   cannot  too  carefully 
guard  against      And  there  is  often  in   men   an   ob- 
stinacy which  refuses  to  be  conquered  of  all  beings 
in  the  world  bij  a  icifc. — A  jealous  wife   (such   is 
the  erroneous  opinion  of  the   ill  judging  world)  is 
generally  considered  a  proper  subject  (or  ridicule; 
and  a  woman  ought  assiduously  to  conceal  from  her 
husband,  more  than  from  any  one  else,  any  feeling 
of  the  kind.     Besides,  after  all,  gentle   lady,  your 
suspicions  nuiy  be  totally  groundless;  and  you  may 
possibly  be  tormenting  yourself  with  a  whole  train 
of  imaginary  evils.     As  you  value  your  peace  then, 
keep  from  you,  if  possible,  all  such  vexatious  appre- 
hensions, and  remember,  a  man  can  very  ill  bear  the 
idea  of  being  suspected  of  inconstancy  even  when 
gviUij;   but  when  innocent,  it  is   intolerable  to  him. 
I  hi'ver  would   reconmiend  a  wife  to  have  on  a 
visit  with  her  an  attractive  girl.     Novelty  and  con 


"On  the  day  of  her  marriage,"  says  an  admired 
writer,"  a  woman's  tour  of  gaiety  should  end."  In 
one  of  the  Gentoo  countries,  during  the  wedding- 
day,  a  large  fire  is  made,  and  the  bride  enters  with 
a  little  basket  in  her  hand,  containing  all  her  orna- 
ments, rude  and  simple  as  they  are — shells,  heads, 
SiC. — and  llings  them  into  it;  intimating  her  inten- 
tion of  assuming  for  the  future  the  dress  as  well  as 
character  of  a  matron — O!  that  our  British  matrons  t 
would  lake  a  hint  from  these  wild  and  untutored  In- 
dians! 

How  indecorous,  ofiensive,  and  sinful,  is  it  to  see 
a  woman  exercising  authority  over  her  husband, 
and  saying,  "I  will  have  it  so.  It  sludl  be  done  as  / 
like."  But  I  should  hope  the  number  of  those  who 
adopt  this  unbecoming  and  disgraceful  manner  is  so 
small  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
on  the  subject. 

Never  join  in  any  jest  or  laugh  against  your  hus- 
band. He  may  be  a  plain  and  insignificant,  even  a 
ridiculous  man:  be  it  so;  why  did  you  marry  him? 
You  should  have  known  all  those  defects  before 
marriage.  It  is  now  loo  late:  and  as  a  wife,  self 
(not  to  say  a  word  of  duty)  calls  on  you  to  hide  his 
faults;  and,  whenever  you  possibly  can,  to  bring  him 
forward  and  make  him  of  importance. 

Assiduously  conceal  his  faults,  and  speak  only  of 
his  merits.  In  the  married  life,  confidants  are  by 
no  means  desirable.  You  may  be  listened  to  with 
sympathy  and  interest; — but  will  this  redress  your 
grievance?  By  no  means.  Therefore  never  com- 
plain of  him.  In  the  first  place,  you  violate  a  sa- 
cred duty  by  exposing  your  husband's  faults;  and 
in  the  nexi.  even  a  certain  degree  of  female  dignity 
should  combine  with  better  motives  to  prevent  it. 

I  would  also  strongly  recommend  a  concealment 
from  others  of  any  little  discord  or  disunion  which 
occurs  between  you.  Repeated  with  additions  and 
aggravations,  it  only  gives  food  to  the  busy  whisper 
of  the  malevolent,  and.  as  the  witty  Richardson  says, 
"is  sure  to  be  remembered  long  after  the  honest 
people  have  quite  forgotten  it  themselves."  Besides, 
on  those  occasions,  rely  on  it,  the  world  is  much 
more  inclined  to  be  your  husband's  advocate  than 
yours. 

In  my  opinion,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  despi- 


gricved  in  spirit,"  is  an  object  of  peculiar  care  to 

Omnipotence;  and  her  sighs  and  tears  shall   not  be 

unnoticed.     On    this  important   subject,  all   1  shall 

say  is,  let  circumstances,  discretion,  and  good  sense 

be"  your  direction.     But,  as  you  value  your  peace, 

as  you  hope  to  win  your  husband  back  again,  avoid 

an  angry  debate.     Gentle  and    wise   remonstrance 

may  most  probably  make  him  all  you  wish.     Up- 

bra'id  him,  and  make  his  home  uncomfortable;— and 

a  hundred  to  one  he  is  lost  to  you  Ibrever. 

"If  husband   and   wife  keep  within  their  proper 

department,  if  they  confine  themselves  to  the  sphere 

allotted  to  each  by  Providence  and   nature,  there 

need  be  no  disputes   about   power  and  superiority, 

and  there  will  be  none.     They  have  no  opposite,  no 

separate  interests,  and  therelore   there  can   be  no 

just  ground  for  opposition  of  conduct." 

Let  me  intreat  your   particular  attention,  gentle 

lady,  to  the  following  advice. — Whenever  any  little 

discord  or   coldness  takes  place  between  you  and 

your  husband,  remember  that  concession   is  your 

duty  rather  than  his,  and  never  close  your  eyes  in  sleep 

till  you  have  endeavoured  to  obt«in  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Tell  him  the  resolution  you  have  formed;  and 
then  you  may  guod-humouredly  add,  that  perhaps 
he  would  not  find  you  so  very  forgiving,  but  really 
you  should  dread  breaking  through  your  determina- 
tion. Again  let  me  intreat  you  to  adopt  this  plan: 
it  may  appear  trifling  and  immaterial,  but  you  do 
not,  you  cannot  without  experience,  know  the  wide- 
spreading  good  it  may  produce,  the  wide-spreading 
ills  it  may  prevent. 

Many  a  matrimonial  dispute  occurs,  not  so  much 
from  an  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  contested  point, 
as  from  a  dread  of  being  conquered  Beware  of  the 
slightest  approach  to  contradiction,  and  be  assured 
every  little  dispute  between  man  and  wife,  even  in 
itselr  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  is  dangerous.  It 
forces  good-humour  out  of  its  channel,  undermines 
afl'iotioii,  and  insidiously,  though  perhaps  insensibly, 
wears  out  and  at  last  entirely  destroys  that  cordial- 
ity which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  matrimonial  feh- 
city. 

Without  intending  it,  I  find  I  have  prolonged  my 
remarks  on  this  subject  to  an  extraordinary  length 

I  will  now  therefore  endeavour  in  a  few    words  to  _     .  .  . 

sum  up  the  whole  maUer.  Do  you  wish,  gentle  {cable  object  than  a  married  woman  receiving  the 
lady,  to  make  your  husband  good,  mild,  ieytrfer, '  particular  attentions  of  any  man  but  her  husband. 
amiable;  in  short,  all  that  he  should  be?  Let  me  I  A  (lirling  giri  is  indeed  bad  enough;  but  a  flirting- 
lohisper  to  you  the  secret:  Endeavo  «  by  prayer  and' mnn-ictZ  woman  should  be  an   object   of  contempt 


every  effort  to  make  him  a  reli'j:ious  man,  and  the 
work  is  accomplished. — And  now  let  me  for  a  mo- 
ment indulge  in  the  blessed  supposition  that  you  are 
both  in  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  heirs  together  of  the 
grace  of  life  Then,  in  truth,  happy  was  the  day 
slant  opportunity  are  so  powerful,  and  the  young  Jyou  were  born,  and  happy  the  day  which  united 
lady,  full  of  vanity,  and   "holly   divested  of  care, jyou!  And  O!  thrice  blessed  will  be  the  hour  wiien 


forms  perhaps  a  very  agreeable  contr.ist  to  the 
many  anxieties  and  annojances  which  may  at  times 
cloud  the  brow  of  the  best  tempered  wife  in  the 
world.  Do  not  entangle  yourself  with  the  cause,  if 
it  can  be  avoided;  ami  you  will  not  have  to  lament 
its  eff'eils. 

But  let  me  for  a  moment  suppose  a  circumstance 
occurs  in  which  your  husband's  heart  is  entangled, 
or  that  there  appears  a  danger  of  his  affections  being 
drawn  from  you.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  bitterest 
wound  a  woman's  heart  ever  received,  and  none 
but  God  can  direct  her  aright.  To  him,  therefore, 
(if  she  be  under  the  influence  of  religion,)  she  will 
at  once  go,  and  at  his  footstool  pour  forth  every 
thought  of  her  heart.  The  comfort  she  implores 
she  certainly  will  receive;  the  guidance  she  solicits 
will  assuredly  be  granted.     "The  wife  forsaken  and 


end;  but  we  >vish  to  see  the  flour  mill :  we  believe  there 
is  riolliing  beit"r  ihan  the  old  fashioned  ftniK^  mil!.  We 
will  sraluitoMsly  circuiate  for  the  inventor  or  proprietor 
a  kill..  '-,i^e  of  any  such  mill  through  aU  the  stales. — 
Ed.  Am.  Faiim. 


the  everlasting  gates  shall  he  lilted  up,  and  you  sluill 
both  he  presented  faultless  before  the  throne  of 
God's  glory  with  exceeding  joy!  (Jade  44.) 

Chapter  III. 

ON  PRUDENCE  ANO  DECORUM. 

"Though  a  woman  before  her  marriage  may  be 
admired  for  her  gaiety,  her  dancing,  dress,  paint- 
ing, singing,  &c.  yet  after  it,  we  expect  her  character 
to  display  something  more  suhslantial.  To  a  man 
who  must  spend  all  his  days  in  her  company,  these 
little  superficial  decorations  would  speedily  become 
insipid  and  unmijiortaiit.  Love  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  esteem  se- 
cured by  the  domestic  virtues." 

"A  man  does  not  want  to  be  dazzled  in  his  matri- 
monial connexion,  or  to  possess  a  partner  who  seeks 
the  admiration  of  coxcombs  or  beaux.  He'  wants  a 
person  who  will  kindly  divide  and  alleviate  his  cares, 
and  prudently  arrange  his  household.  He  seeks  not 
a  coquette,  a  fashionist.a  flirl;  but  a  comfortable 
assistant,  companion  and  fiiend." 


wherever  she  appears. 

Perhaps  your  husband  may  be  a  plain  man,  or  an 
old  man;  and  though  possessing  both  sense,  merit, 
and  feeling,  neither  cultivated  nor  captivating.  Let 
this  circumstance  make  you  peculiarly  circumspect 
in  your  conduct.  The  eye  of  the  world  is  on  you; 
and  though  your  husband  may  scorn  to  betray,  even 
by  a  look,  any  expression  of  jealousy,  believe  me  it 
gives  him  no  pleasure  to  see  you  dancing  and  chat- 
tino-  away  with  every  young  man  who  approaches 
you;  for,  at  the  moment  perhaps  when  his  good 
sense  and  manly  pride  make  him  smile,  and  join  in 
the  laugh  and  chat  around,  his  heart  may  be  exceed- 
in;;ly  vexed  and  fretted  at  what  he  is  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  even  to  himself  To  say  the  truth,  I 
never  met  with  any  husband,  handsome,  ugly, 
young,  or  old,  who  was  pleased  at  seeing  his  wile's 
conversation  and  attraction  much  engrossed  by 
oth'  r  men. 

Be  you  ever  so  conscious  of  a  superiority  of  judg- 
ment or  of  talent,  never  let  it  appear  to  }our  hus- 
band. "A  wife  rules  best  by  seeming  to  obey." 
And  a  man  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  inferiority  in 
intellectual  endowments.  The  very  idea  of  being 
reflected  on  makes  him  infinitely  more  obstinate, 
and  more  wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  when  perhaps 
a  little  management  and  good  sense  would  bring 
him  at  once  into  your  plans  and  wishes. 
(To  be  continued  v.ruler  the  head  nf  Prtidence,  Economy,  S[C.) 
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'      PEDIGREE  AND  PERFORMAN'CES  OF 
ECLIPSE. 

{Concluded  from  p.  15.) 

T.  Next  day;  (he  ci(_v  plate,  free  for  all  horses; 
wilh  30  gs.  ad  Jed;  four  mile  heals.  Eclipse  won 
both,  beating  Mr.  Fettyplacc's  gr.  h.  S>il}>!mr,  aged.j 
Taylor's  Forester  being  distanced  in  the  heat.  Here, 
10  St.  onl^'  being  required,  he  was  ridden  by  a  light 
loeight,*  and  bets  ran  10  to  1  at  starting,  in  his 
favour. 

8.  At  Canterbury,  July  2.5,  he  walUcd  over  for 
the  King's  100  gs.  none  caring  to  start  against  him. 

9.  Two  days  after,  at  Lewes,  he  ran  two  heals 
for  the  King's  plate  of  100  guineas,  against  Strode's 
Kingston,  6  years  old,  by  Sampson:  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  he  i/-oii  it. 

10.  Sept.  19,  at  Lichfield,  he  beat  Mr.  Freeth's 
Tardy,  by  Matchless,  both  heats,  both  horses  5 
years  old,  for  the  King's  plate,  being  the  filth  ^von 
by  him  in  the  first  year. 

11.  At  New  Market  _/7rsi  Spring  nicding,  1770, 
the  171h  of  April,  ''a  match,"  Mr.  VViidnian's 
Eclipse,  by  Marske,  beat  Mr.  Wentworlhs  Buce- 
phalus, by  Regubis,  8  st.  7  lbs.  each,  H.  C.  Mr. 
Wildman  staked  600  gs.  to  400  gs.  p.  p.  Betting  at 
starting.  G  to  4  on  Eclipse. 

Soon  after  this  race,  i.  e.  within   two  days,  this 

first  of  horses  became  the  sole  property  of  Captain 

O'Kelly,  for  the  sum  of  1450   guineas  or  pounds. 

O'Kelly  Avas  already  half  proprietor  in  (he  winnings 

of  Eclipse,  he  having  purchased  that  sliare  of  Air. 

Wildman,  at   Epsom,  immediately  after   bis   first 

race,  for  4.50  guineas,  that  being  the  sum  he  liad 

ivon  upon  him  at  the  no  pulling  up  system,  as  s(a(ed 

above.     Now,  however,  Wildman  having  "pu(  on 

(he  pot"  on  the  wrons  side  of  the  post,  showed  a         ,     -         -  .  -        , 

,.'.,.       ,     ,      .    r      .t        .1        in-        1       .    ,  1  perhaps,  a  more  numerous  progeny  not  anv  liorse 
disposition  to  treat  for  the  other  hall,  and  named  |'         '        .        ^      ,.        ,       ,',.."     f         ,      -   ,.  .,  ■ 

1500  guineas;  to  this   O'Kelly  objecting,  as  iiiad 

luissible,  and  Wildman  remaining  inexorably  still 

to    his    price,   agreeably  lo   nis    wonted    practice. 


though  thus  placed  in  the  heat,  when  they  came  to 
run  the  second,  the  old  story  of  "the  rest  no  where" 
was  again  played  off,  and  all  three  were  distanced. 
This  was  (as  said)  at  Newmarket,  R.  C  thrce-milcs- 
and  a-half,  for  the  King's  100  guineas;  15  to  1  on 
Eclipse. 

Eclipse's  new  master  was  too  good  a  judge  to 
give  away  a  chance  of  losing,  and  therefore  seldom 
allowed  his  men,  Sam  Marriott  and  Giles  Edwards, 
to  know  which  was  tn  ride  until  the  time  of  mount- 
ing; but  one  or  the  other  did  (his  duly  during  the 
year  {^Innis  Mirabilis! )  of  his  running,  and  acquitted 
themselves  wilhout  suspicion.  His  remaining 
achievements  (seven  in  number,)  may  here  be  brief- 
ly enumerated- 

12.  At  Guildford,  on  the  5th  .June,  1770,  O'Kel- 
ly's  Eclipse  walked  over  for  Ihe  King's  100  gs. 

13.  At  Nottingham,  July  3,  (bllowing,  he  walked 
over  that  course  for  the  King's  100  gs. 

14-  At  York,  August  20,  he  also  walked  over  for 
the  King's  lOOgs.j'and  (15,)  on  Ihe  23d, he  beat 
Mr.  Wcntworth's  Tortoise,  and  Sir  C.  Bunbury's 
Bellario,  for  the  great  subscrijition  of  319(.  10s. — 
one  four-mile  heat.  Odds  at  starting,  20  to  1  on 
Eclipse. 

16.  At  Lincoln,  (he  3d  of  September,  he  again 
walked  over  (he  course  for  (he  King's  100  gs. 

17.  At  Newmarket  First  October  Aleeting,  3d  of 
that  month.  Eclipse  won  150  gs.  and  upwards,  a 
subscription,  beating  Sir  C.  Bunbury's  Corsican,  at 
half  speed.     Odds  70  to  1  on  Eclipse. 

And,  lastly,  he  next  day  walked  over  the  course 
for  the  King's  100  gs-  fur  the  last  time,  \^h'i:h closed 
his  performances  as  a  racer. 

In  truth,  no(  any  horse  had  (he  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  winiiing  against  Eclipse,  which  caused  a 
good  deal  of  murmuring  and  some  talk  aliou(  crying 
him  down.  This  caused  Captain  O'Kelly  (than 
whom  no  man  could  possibly  be  more  averse  (o 
disappoin(  (he  sporting  world,  or  persons  atlached 
to  the  turf,)  to  discontinue  training  him.  He  be- 
came a  prominent  feature  as  a  stallion,  in  1771, 
and  covered  during  that  season  at  Epsom,  at  50  gs. 
a  mare,  and  1  g.  (he  groom;  hu(  nex(  year,  and 
sulise(|uen(ly,  half   (ha(  price   was   charged;    and. 


grand  dam  by  Jolly  Roger,  out  of  a  Silver  Eye, 
which  horse  was  impor(ed,  and  the  property  of 
Samuel  Dnval,  Esq.  and  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
and  size  of  his  stock.  (See  Stud  Book.)  Good  pas- 
turage at  BelmonI,  under  Mr.  Ridgely's  own  eye,a( 
Ihe  usual  rales.     Half  a  dollar  to  the  groom. 


GRACCHUS. 

\KHract  from  a  teller  written  to  John  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  dated  '•'  Uppcrville..'ii>tk  Mareh,  1826." 
"1  directed  the  hor,se  (Gkacchus,)  to  be  led  out 
in  front  of  the  tavern  where  I  put  up.  He  is  unques- 
'ioiiably  among  (he  fincs(  looking  horses  I  ever  saw; 
upivards,  I  think,  of  sixleen  hands  high;  indeed  the 
argest  blood  horse  I  ever  saw.  He  is  in  excellent 
onlfr.  Mr.  F.  calculates  on  his  making  as  good  a 
season  as  he  made  last  year.  He  has  a  filly,  just 
dropped,  of  his  get.  9  days  old,  which,  he  says,  mea- 
sured when  dropped  3  fl.  7  inch.  high.  I  have  seen 
il;  il  is,  withal,  very  handsome,  »vith  good  points." 


BZZSeSS.XiAN'BOVS. 


O'Kelly  proposed  an  expedient,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
sporting,  which  received  the  immediate  assent  of 
the  vender.  He  exhibited  three  notes  of  1000/. 
each,  and  placing  two  in  one  pocket  (aside,)  and 
one  in  the  other  pocket  (of  his  waistcoat,)  Wild- 
man  was  left  lo  choose  which  he  would  have;  hul 
his  ill  luck  still  haunting  him,  his  guess  alighted  up- 
on the  wrong  pocket,  where  lay  tiie  single  note,  in 
company  with  a  few  guineas  These  Wildman  in- 
sisted upon  having  also;  and  for  this  sum  was 
Eclipse  delivered  over  to  O  Kelly  for  life,  at  a  price 
which,  at  Ibis  day  we  consider  trivial  imleed,  and 
even  then  was  considered  too  cheap.  But  O  Kelly 
was  probably  the  keenest  all  length  person  Ihat  ever 
laid  a  bet,  and  Wildman  was  no  doubt  afraid  of  the 
tricks  of  his  partner. 

A  few  hours  aCler  this  sporting  bargain,  (viz.  the 
19th  of  April,)  Eclipse  ran  again,  and  beat  Mr. 
Fen  wick's  Diana,  by  Regulus,  Mr.  Strode's  Ren- 
simier,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Chiggcr;   bu(  al- 


•This  may  have  been  John  Oaldaj,  he  riding  under 
9  s(. ;  but  as  for  the  assumption  that  .John  could,  by  any 
chance  whatever,  be  emiiloyed  by  Mr.  O'Kelly,  or  any 
other  sporting  gentleman,  'tis  quite  out  of  the  <|iicstiori. 
He  was  at  the  lime  in  (lie  enifiloymrnl  of  Lord  .Abing- 
don, who  discharged  liim  for  niakini;  a  ruinous  oros 
and  was  afterwards  h  hipped  olf  tlir  healh  at  Newm-ii- 
kct,  for  being  a  scoundrel.  Kadier  a  had  recommenda- 
tion to  a  conlidciitial  situalion  abonl-  a  stallion  of  so 
much  reputation. 


was  ever  sire  of  Nearly  all  the  branches  of  this 
celebrated  stallion  were  of  the  first  class  of  racers 
in  their  lime;  and,  of  his  immediate  get,  they  were 
winners  in  344  races. 

Eclipse  died  the  20th  of  February,  1789,  in  the 
2()th  year  of  his  age,  at  Cannons,  the  residence  of 
Colonel  O  Kelly  Being  exceedingly  feeble,  he  had 
been  removed  ihither  from  Epsom,  in  a  machine 
eons(ruc(ed  for  (lia(  purpose — \yinnah  of  Sporting. 


MARK  ANTHONY, 
Rred  by  John  Rtiudolph,  of  Roanoke,  Esq. 
Will  slanil  (his  season,  (,1^-6.)  a(  Ihe  plantation 
of  Charles  Sterett  llidgely,  Esq.  on  Elk  Kid^e,  12 
mill  s  from  Hahimore,  (la(e  Lulher  Martin's,)  and 
will  be  let  (o  mares  on  Ihe  following  terms;  (or  bred 
mares  )j,25,  payable  with  Si20  on  or  before  (he  firs( 
day  of  No\ ember  next;  for  o(her  marcs  >15  each, 
payable  at  (he  same  (ime,  with  !j^l2.  Insurance  p25 
for  the  blood  marcs,  and  #20  h)r  all  others.  'I'he 
insurance  money  (o  be  paid  when  (he  male  shall  lie 
covered,  (o  be  returned  in  case  she  shall  not  prove 
with  foal;  provided,  lh.it  she  shall  not  have  been 
abused,  sold  or  transferred  to  another  person.  He 
is  about  sixteen  hands  high;  a  line  brown,  5  years 
olrl  (his  grass;  was  got  by  Sir  Archy,  his  dam  by 
Florizel  (never  heal,  or  paid  forfeit,)  oii(  o(  Corne 
lia,  (he  dam  of  Gracchus;  she  was  by  Chanlicleer. 
the  bes(  son  of  old  VN'ildair,  and  hes(  horse  of  his 
day;  her  dam,  by  old  C(  lor,  (he  best  son  of  oh!  Ja 
nus;  (trand  d:nii  by  Mark  Anlliony.  b(s(  son  of  old 
Pr.rlner,  himself  the  I.est  son  of  Mor'on's  Traveller, 
out   of  iSclima,  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian;  great 


Runaway  Negro  Law  of  Del.uvare. 
Re  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate,  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  General  Jisscni- 
bbj  met.  That  when  a  person  held  to  labour  or 
service  in  any  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  (he  ■ 
territories  thereof,  under  the  laws  thereof,  shall 
esca|ie  into  this  state,  the  person  to  whom  such  la-- 
hour  or  service  is  due,  his  or  her  agent  or  attorney, 
is  hereby  authorised  to  apply  to  any  judge  or  justice 
of  any  court  of  record,  or  to  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  loany  burgess  of  a  borough  ortown  corpora(e,  who 
on  such  applicadon,  suppor(ed  by  (he  oath  or  affir- 
m;iti:)n  of  such  claimant,  agent  or  aKorney,  (hat  said 
fugiiivc  hath  esciiped  from  his  or  her  service  or  from 
llie  service  of  the  person  for  whom  he  is  agent  or  at- 
torney,  shall  grant  his  warrant  under  his  hand  and  sea! 
and  directed  to  any  sheriff  or  constable,  authorising 
and  empowering  said  shi'riff  or  constable  to  seize 
and  arrest  said  iugitivewho  shall  be  named  in  said 
warrant,  ami  to  bring  said  fugitive  before  said  offi- 
cer issuing  said  warrant,  or  before  some  other  judge 
or  justice  of  a  court  of  record,  or  some  justice  of  the 
peace  or  bur,gess  of  a  tioiough  or  town  corporate, 
wl'.ich  said  warrant  shall  be  in  the  form  or  to  the  ef- 
fect following,  viz: — State  of  Delaware, coun- 
ty, ss.  To  the  sherift'or  any  constable  of  said  coun- 
ty:— This  is  to  authorize  and  require  you  to  seize 

and  arrest   the  body  of said  (o  be  (he  slave, 

(or  servan(  as  (he  case  may  be)  of and  him 

(or  her)  (o  bring  forthwith  before  me  or  some  judge 
of  said  state  or  justice  of  thff  peace  in  and  for  said 
county  (if  in  Newcastle  county  add — or  some  bur- 
gess of  the  boroUi;h  of  \\  ilmington )  (o  be  deall  with 
as  Ihe  hnv  directs;  by  virtue  of  which  precept  the 
said  fugitive  therein  named  may  be  arrested  by  the 
said  I'liicer  to  whom  (he  same  is  directed,  in  any  part 
of  (his  slate. 

Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  cnneled,  That  (he  said 
fugilive  when  so  arrested  shall  be  brought  before 
Ihe  odiccr  in  Ihat  behalf  named,  and  upon  proof  to 
the  salisliu-lion  of  such  oificer  tha(  (he  person  so 
seized  or  iurested,  doth,  under  Ihe  laws  of  the  state, 
or  (errilorv  from  which  he  or  she  f!eil,owe  service 
or  labour  (o  the  person  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  other  officer  aforesaid, 
to  give  a  cerliiicale  (hereof  (o  such  claimanf,  his  or 
her  agent  or  attorney,  which  shall  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  removing  said  fugitive  to  the  state  or 
territory  from  w  hich  he  or  she  lied. 

Sec.  3.  ./Ind  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  such  she- 
rilVor  constable, claimant, agent  or  attorney,  in  so 
seizing,  arresting,  or  leuuiving  such  fugitive  from 
labour,  or  shall  aid  or  abet  in  the  rescue  of  such  fu- 
gitive from  such  sherifl",  constable,  agent,  claimant. 
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or  attorney,  or  shall  assemble  together  with  inten- 
tion to  interrupt  such  sheriff,  constable,  claimant, 
a^eiit  or  attornej,  In  the  thie  execution  of  tliis  act, 
they  shall  on  conviction  thereof  by  inilictmeiit  for- 
feit anil  pay  a  sum  not  exccedinK  live  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  he  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  mure  than  twelve  months,  and 
shall  he  lialile  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  owner 
of  said  fugitive  lor  damages. 

Sec.  4,  ^iid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any 
captain  or  commander  of  any  vessel,  or  other  per- 
son, shall  carry  or  transport  by  water,  or  cause  to 
be  carried  or  transported  by  water  out  of  this  state 
any  person  held  to  labour  or  service  by  any  citizen 
or  inhabitant  of  this  state,  or  by  any  citizen  or  in- 
habitant of  any  other  of  the  United  .Slates,  or  either 
of  the  tonitories  thereof,  and  uho  shall  have  escaped 
into  this  state,  such  captain  or  commander  or  other 
person  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  such  person  held 
to  labour  or  service,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the  case,  or  on 
conviction  thereof  by  indictment  be  subject  to  a  line 
not  exceedinn;  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprison- 
ment not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve 
months  at  the  discretion  of  the  parly  aggrieved; 
and  such  election  shall  be  determined  by  his  bring- 
ing his  action  on  the  case  or  instituting  his  prosecu- 
tion by  indictment.— Ar.d  if  any  negro  or  mulatto 
shall  carry  or  transport  by  water  any  person  held  to 
labour  or  service  as  aforcs.iid,  he  shall,  on  convic- 
tion thereof  by  indictment  be  punished  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  by  being  whipped  with  thirty-nine 
stripes,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  0.  Jind  be  it  fiirHwr  eiiucUd,  'I'hat  if  any 
suspicious  coloured  person  ^hall  be  taken  up  travel- 
ling throush  this  Government  .vithout  having  a  suf- 
ficient pass  signed  by  some  justice  or  proper  oilicer 
of  the  place  whence  he  or  she  came,  approved  and 
renewed  bv  some  justice  of  the  p.^ace  in  the  parts 
through  which  such  persons  halh  travelled,  or  shall 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  give  a  good  and  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  him  or  herself  to  the  justice  before 
whom  he  or  she  shall  be  brought,  such  person  shall, 
by  the  said  justice  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the 
county  where  he  or  she  shall  be  taken  up,  and  be 
deemed  to  be  and  dealt  with  as  a  runaway  servant. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act 
shall  be  given  in  charge  to  th»  grand  jury  by  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  this  state 
at  the  several  sessions  of  said  court. 


provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 


•■Jn  act  respecling  Lust  Wills  and  Testaments. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  in  all  and  every  will  or  wills  hereafter  to 
be  made,  whereby  any  lands  or  real  property  shall 
be  devised  to  any  person  or  persons,  and  no  words 
of  perpetuity  or  limitation  are  used  in  any  such  de- 
vise, the  devisee  or  devisees  shall  take  an  estate  in 
fee  simple,  under  and  bj'  virtue  of  such  devise,  unless 
it  shall  appear  by  devise  over,  or  by  words  of  limi- 
tation, or  otherwise,  that  the  testator  or  testatrix  in- 
tended to  devise  a  less  estate  than  a  fee  simple,  and 
provided,  such  will  shall  be  in  all  resi)ects  executed 
and  proved  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Embarrassments  of  Trade  in  England. 

[({j-Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  one  of  the  most 
ably  conducted  papers  in  England,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  view  of  the  embarrassments  as 
connected  with  ihree  great  blanches  of  trade:] 

In  the  three  branches  of  our  trade,  silk,  cotton 
and  woollen,  the  distress  and  embarrassment  be- 
come greater  from  day  to  day.  In  the  silk  trade,  it 
has  been  undoulitedl.  assisted  by  over-manufacture. 
The  manufactui'ers  have  not  only  outrun  the  public 
or  oulinary  demand,  but  even  the  public  taste.  The 
use  of  silks  in  any  great  extent,  is  so  new  amongst 
us,  that  the  demand  is,  and  for  some  time  will  con- 
tinue, very  confined.  It  neither  suits  the  tastes  of 
the   women,    in    their   general    apparel,  nor    their 


staples  of  the  country;  and  as,  in  a  season  of  difli- 
culty  and  pressure,  the  first  sacrifice  which  people 
make  is  of  matters  of  taste,  luxury,  and  accommo- 
dation, to  which  class  literature  belongs,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  by  abridging,  and  almost  anni- 
hilating the  demand  for  books,  has  fallen  with  par- 
ticular hardship  upon  a  most  meritoiious  and  wor- 
thy set  of  men,  whose  capital  is  not,  like  that  of 
many  other  tradesmen,  immediately  convertible  into 
money 

The  question  is,  how  is  government  to  deal  with 
this  state  of  things?  Are  ministers  to  suffer  it  to 
work  out  its  own  remedy,  like  other  conimercial 
reverses;  or  are  they  to  afford  some  extrinsic  relief, 
which,  without  violating  the  principles  of  political 
prudence,  may  diminish  the  present  mischief,  without 
holding  out  any  encouragement  to  improvident  spe- 
culations for  the  future? 

As  to  the  mode  of  this  relief,  it  should  be,  we 
think,  by  an  immediate  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  to 
be  advanced  upon  due,  that  is  fair,  security  of  the 
stock  on  hand  of  the  different  traders,  or  upon  such 
oth<;r  security  as  they  would  be  enabled  to  give  for 
the  present,  and  redeem  at  no  long  interval.  These 
means  were  resorted  to  in  those  great  j'ears  of  na- 
tional distress.  1811  and  1817.  At  these  periods, 
conjointly,  though  upwards  of  eight  millions  were 
advanced,  government  did  not  lose  a  shilling,  and 
trade  was  so  effectively  relieved  by  this  timely  aid, 
that  the  markets  immediately  recovered  themselves, 
and  thousands  of  individuals  were  saved  from  total 
ruin. 

We  strongly  and  earnestly  recommend  that  some- 
thing of  this  nature  should  be  done,  and  immedi- 


fashions.      Our   female  population    may,  in    time,  ately  done,  as  it  is  notorious  to  all  persons  acquaint- 

'  ed  with  trade,  that,  under  the  extraordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  and  the  contraction  of  the  market, 
the  most  solvent  firms  h;ive  become  endangered. 

[The  Ministers  contend  that  the  distresses  of  the 
day  have  not  arisen  from  any  extraordinary  political 
events;  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  a  bad  prece- 
dent, encouraging  imprudence,  to  issue  exchequer 
bills;  but  seem  inclined  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  discount  on  property.] 


Law  of  Maryland. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
jMaryland  to  appoint  the  Inspectors  of  b'lour  for 
thfs  slate. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  appoint 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  or  oftcner  if  necessary,  three  in 
spectors  of  flour  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  one 
for  the  city  of  Frederick,  who  shall  be  governed  in 
their  inspections,  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
that  at  present  exist,  an;l  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
compensation  they  at  present  receive. 

And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  present  standard  of 
flour  shall  be  continued  until  it  sliall  be  altered  by 
act  of  Assembly,  or  until  some  other  mode  of  fixing 
such  standard  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  where  an  in- 
spector may  pronounce  a  flour  barrel  insufficien:,or 
shall  condenui  such  barrel,  it  shall  be  lawlul  lor  the 
owner  of  such  barrel,  or  his  agent,  cither  to  cause 
said  barrel  to  be  repaired  or  to  substitute  a  new  one 
as  the  case  may  require,  or  he  may  make  such  de- 
duction from  the  price  of  his  flour  as  may  be  mutu 
ally  agreed  on  between  himself  and  the  purchaser 
thereof. 

And  he  it  enacted.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
of  Assembly  inconsistent  with  or  contrary  to  the 


opt  this  fabric  as  generally  as  crttons  and  inushns 
— but  they  have  not  yet  adopted  it,  and  therelore 
there  is  no  demand  to  take  oft'  the  vast  quantity 
now  forced  upon  the  market.  This  is  one  and  the 
main  cause  of  the  distress  in  the  silk  trade.  But 
ail  additional  power  of  mischief  is  certainly  given 
to  this  cause  by  the  concurrent  circumstance,  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  times  prevent  the  general 
dealers  from  venturing  to  speculate  on  any  larger 
stocks  than  what  they  require  from  day  to  day. 
There  is  thus  not  only  no  demand  from  the  public, 
but  no  speculation  or  venturing  purchases  from  the 
retailers.  Add  again  to  this,  that  the  bankers  and 
monied  men  can  aflbrd  no  discounts  to  enable  the 
manufacturers  to  hold  back  their  stocks,  and  wait 
for  a  more  fortunate  state  of  things. 

In  the  cotton  trade,  the  same  causes  have  ope 
rated,  added  to  the  most  absurd  and  excessive  spe- 
culations in  the  summer  of  last  year.  There  is  an 
immense  stock  of  raw  cotton  beyond  the  demand 
now  in  the  country,  and  the  price  has  become  most 
ruinously  reduced.  We  have  heard,  but  we  know 
not  the  fact  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  the  price 
svas  first  raised  to  its  enormous  rale  by  some  most 
knavish  dealers,  and  the  fraudulent  conspiracy  of 
some  great  capitalists — that  they  thus  gained  an 
enormous  profit,  and  have  occasioned  the  ruin  of 
hundreds.  Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  the  deal- 
ers are  now  in  a  most  pitiable  condition  of  distress 
and  embarrassment;  and  under  the  common  calami- 
ty of  the  times — that  of  a  stoppage  of  all  discounts, 
they  are  unable  to  wait  a  change  in  the  market. 

In  the  woollen  tr.ide,  the  chief  establishments  of 
which  are  in  the  West  and  Is'orth  of  England,  the 
distress  has  been  entirely  caused  by  the  failure  of 
Wentworlh  &  Co.  and  of  other  local  banks;  and 
this  distress  exists  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  in- 
volve families,  and  whole  towns  and  districts  in  the 
most  du  jlorable  poverty. 

Amongst  the  many  wholesale  trades  affected  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  times,  is  the  bookselling  and 
stationers  trade;  which  seems  to  suffer  beyond  its 
due  proportion.  The  capital  embarked  in  this  bu- 
siness, during  the  last  twelve  months,  is  peihaps  as 
great  as  that  engaged  in  any   other  of  the  great 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  7,  1826. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 
The  proceedings  of  the  last  Legislature  of  IMary- 
land,  were,  in  many  respects,  characterised  bj'  .^ 
broad,  enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  which  is  con- 
genial with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  honourable 
to  those  to  whom  the  people  had  committed  the  high 
trust  of  legislation — if  for  nolhing  else,  posterity 
will  not  fail  to  honour  them,  for  having  broken 
ground,  in  regard  to  the  artificial  improvement  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  state — resources  which, 
have  been  suflered  to  lie  dormant  under  the  grovel- 
ing influence  of  local  jealousy,  and  a  contracted  love 
of  popularity,  united  with  what  was  much  more  par- 
donable, a  want  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
cities of  the  state,  of  the  means  of  developing  them, 
and  of  their  immediate  and  incalculable  bearing  on 
its  population  and  wealth.  Let  us  hope,  now,  that 
with  more  light,  with  more  expanded  and  liberal 
impressions,  all  the  grosser  passions  and  mistaken 
calculations  of  private  interest,  >vill  depan  along 
with  the  narrow  and  filse  views  out  of  which  they 
sprung,  and  that,  with  a  single  eye  to  its  wealth 
and  happiness,  the  energies  and  treasure  of  the 
state,  may  be  applied  with  a  liberal  but  prudent  hand 
to  such  objects  as  an  enlightened  and  impartial  Board 
of  Public  Works,  may  designate,  as  being  of  the 
highest  utility,  and  within  the  bounds  of  jmfilable 
expenditure — by  profitable,  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
state  is  to  be  actually  reimbursed  to-morrow  for 
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what  it  expends  to-day;  we  would  have  her  regard 
the  example  of  New  York,  where  wisdom  pointed 
to  tlie  season  and  Ihe  fkld.  and  providence — in  spite 
of  the  ravines  of  faction  and  the  sneirs  of  ridicule, 
sowed  the  grain,  and  waited  with  a  fortitude  above 
all  praise,  for  the  harvest  time.  It  may,  nay  it  must 
be,  (hat  from  any  of  the  great  public  works,  which 
have  been  spoken  of,  the  state  may  not  reap  any 
direct  return  in  a  year  or  two  or  three  years;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  the  money  will  be  expended 
amongst  her  citizens,  and  i(  only  behoves  her  to  be 
assured  that  a  given  work  is  ■praclicahle,  and  the 
beneficial  results  ultimately  certain.  To  arrive  al 
this  certainty  tlie  last  legislature  commenced  with 
the  incipient  and  indispensable  measure  of  establish 
ing  a  Board  of  f'ublic  Works,  with  power  to  have 
the  resources  of  the  state  surveyed  by  scientific  and 
competent  men. 

Tills  Board  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  acknow- 
ledged talents,  influence  and  public  s|iirit,  happily 
located,  familiar  with  tiie  fiscal  and  natural  resour- 
ces of  the  state,  having  in  every  vieiv,  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  cause  which  the^  are  appointed  to  illus 
trate  and  promote;  their  plans  will,  i(  any  thing  can, 
conciliate  conflicting  views,  ensure  public  confi- 
dence, and  unite  puhlic  exertion  forthc  general  good. 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  put  on 
record  the  law  which  organises  the  Board;  but  we 
shall  take  an  opportunity  of  registering  it  along  with 
the  other  acts  of  thclast  legislature,  having  leference 
to  the  same  subject.  In  the  mean  time  it  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  announce  that  Governor  Kent,  who  is  ex 
officio,  president  of  the  Board,  and  personally  well 
qualified  to  harmonise  discoidant  councils,  has  ap- 
pointed an  early  day,  the  tGth  of  this  month,  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  Baltimore,  thereby  giving 
not  only  an  earnest  of  a  determination  to  go  seri- 
ously to  work,  hut  to  work  on  ground  that  affords 
the  nearest  and  best  view  of  the  interests  of  tlits  city, 
between  which  and  all  public  works  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  there  must  be  a  reciprocity 
of  ilependence  and  mutual  contriliution.  The  Board 
of  Public  Works  consists  of  the  following  persons: — 


The  cloth  is  woven  without  starch,  which  renders 
it  less  liable  to  mildew,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  esta- 
blished, that  this  is  the  bane  of  all  foreign  canvass, 
causing  more  destruction  than  the  actual  wear. 

The  cloth  is  bleached  by  >teeping  in  an  alkaline 
ley,  without  any  preparation  that  can  injure  the 
fibre  of  the  yarns  or  texture  of  the  cloth,  and  great 
confideij  e  is  fell  in  reeommendiug  this  canvass,  as 
no  exiiense  or  labour  is  spared  to  improve  (.he  quali- 
ty in  every  process  of  the  manufacture. 

'Ihe  proiirietors  of  Ihe  above  factory  spun  up 
327,(100  lbs.  Irish  flax  last  year;  and  they  had  a 
standing  order  foi'  lifleen  tons  per  month,  until  a 
short  time  ago,  when  they  procured  fifty  tons  from 
Russia.  


PRICES  CURRBN-T. 


ARTICLES. 


The  tjovERNoR  of  the 
State,  being  ex  afficio 
President  of  the  Board. 

TnOiMAS  BUCH.\N.4N, 
RiCHAl'.D  PoTTS, 

KojJERT  W.  Bowie, 


Isaac  R1-Kim, 
William  Howard, 
EzKKiEL  F.  Chambers, 

R.  H.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

and 
Littleton  Dennis. 


"Jlnnapolis,  March  lUli,  1S26. 
"A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public  VVorks  will  be 
held  at  Bumiim's  }lolel  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 
Monday  the  iGth  day  of  Ajiril  next. 

JOSEPH  KENT,  President." 


5^ We  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the 
"Franklin  Journal  and  American  .\1i;chanics' 
JVIauazine,"  devoted  to  the  usclul  arts,  internal  im- 
provements and  general  science,  under  the  [latro- 
nage  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  slate  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Franklin  Journal  is  published  in 
monthly  numbers  of  four  sheets  each,  at  (j.  I  per  an- 
num, by  S  C.  Schcnk,  i!5i  Broadway,  New  Vork, 
.and  by  J.  Dobson,  agent,  lO.i  Chestnut-street,  Phi 
ladelphia,  and  edited  with  ability  by  a  scientilic 
scholar— Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  Professor  of  Me- 
chanics in  the  institute. 


f:j!-l  )isHLEY  .Sheep. — Dead  weights  of  four  we- 
ther shei-p.  tiventy-one  months  old,  bred  and  fed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Champion,  of  Blyth,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  exhibited  by  him  at  the  London  Christmas 
Cattle  Show,  Sadler  s  Yard   December  1817: 

1.  Carcass  and  head 22  st.  4J  lbs. 

Loose  fat  or  tallow,  ...     3       0 

2.  Carcass  and  head,   ....     21        3 

Loose  fat, 2       3 

3.  Carcass  and  head,   ....     20        1 

Loose  fat 2       4 

4.  Carcass  and  head,   .....     19       7 

Loose  fat, 3       1 

~9TsTYi 
S  lbs.  to  the  stone  London  wt.  lbs.  759i  by  4,  l89-3i 
— say  190  pounds  dead  weight  of  each  sheep. 

From  INlr  Champion,  the  breeder  of  the  above 
sheep,  the  editor  of  (he  American  Farmer,  has  re- 
ceived a  yearling  ram  and  two  ewes.  One  of  the 
ewes,  has  a  fine  ram  lamb  some  weeks  old,  and  the 
other  is  expected  to  lamb  in  a  few  .lays.  These 
sheep  were  imported  for  Ihe  sake  of  having  thcg-f- 
nuine  race  in  the  country,  and  are  for  sale,  separate- 
ly or  together  as  may  suit  persons  desirous  of  buy- 
ing, and  wi)h  whom  it  is  an  object  to  have  f.,  tter  mut- 
ton at  an  earlier  age  and  of  gre.iter  weight— by  al  least 
25  per  cent,  in  all  these  respects,  than  is  to  be  had 
from  any  other  breed.  They  are  moreover  well  co- 
vered with  heavy  fleeces  of  excellent  wool. 
Extract  from  Mr  Champion's  letter  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
iHth  J\'(fvcmber  18-25. 

"I  have  selected  for  you  two  of  my  best  ewes. 
They  are  both  tupt  by  one  of  my  best  rams.  The 
one  year  old  ram  is  well  bred,  being  got  by  a  ram 
which  was  let  for  100  guineas  the  season." 

^^Kditors  of,  apers  that  exchange  with  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  are  respectfully  requested  to  copy 
(he  above. 


$:^Patent  Phienix  Mill  Canvass,  at  Patterson, 
N.  J  —The  material  of  which  this  canvass  is  com 
posed,  is  the  best  water  retted  flax  that  can  be  pro- 
cured; the  warp  and  filling  are  doubled  and  twisied 
into  twine,  which  makes  the  yarn  nearly  twice  the 
diameter  and  strength  of  the  yarn  of  other  canvass: 
the  quantity  of  material  in  the  same  surface  is  con 
sequently  greater,  which  neccssaiily  increases  the 
durability,  and  yet  its  softness  and  pliability  far  ex 
ceed  that  of  any  other  description,  whicli,  in  hand- 
ling a  sail,  is  an  important  requisite. 


Liverpool,  March  4lh—La«es<.— There  has  been 
a  steady  demand  tor  Cotton  this  week,  and  prices 
have  advanced  Ui.  per  lb.  Sea  Island  Cottons,  IHJ 
to  27d.;  Doweds,  ai)  to  7  4d.;  New  Orleans,  ISL  to  lOd 
AlabaiiKis,6i  to  7d. 

f^ToBACco.— Letters  of  the  latest  date  and  from 
Ihe  most  respectable  sources  in  Holland,  contain 
nothing  favourable  fi>r  tobacco  or  any  other  article. 
Ihe  growth  of  our  country.  They  stat'e  that  the  price 
o(  Maryland  'J'ohacco  was  entirely  nominal,  no  sal. 
of  any  account  since  '2'jth  Jan.  tiade  generally  was 
In  a  most  depressed  stale. 
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AaKICVZiTURZ:. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  TOBACCO. 

T>EAR  Sir,  Highlands,  March  31,  \S2S. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.  ask- 
ing; of  me  a  sketch  of  the  culture  and  management 


shovel.)  This  is  drawn  and  directed  hy  a  couple 
of  boys,  who  will  prepare  more  ground  for  plant- 
ing in  one  day,  than  twenty  men  with  hoes.  ^I'he 
droppers  follow  the  lines  this  marked  off.  The 
moat  experienced  hand  takes  the  first  row,  and 
drops  the  plants  in  the  line  at  the  distance  of  iO  to 
24  inches;  the  others  follow,  and  are  regulated  in 


bright  tobacco,  to  accompany  my  communica-  their  dropping  by  the    fust  row.      1   apprihended 


of 

tion  made  to  you  on  an  improvement  in  prizing  to 
bacco  by  lever.  You  have  ta.ved  me  with  a  matter 
'hat  could  with  great  |>ropriety  be  transferred  to  abler 
hands  in  my  neighbourhood;  whom,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  fine  specimens  often  exhibited  by  them  in 
the  market,  would  fairly  entitle  them  to  the  credit 
of  possessing  superior  knowledge  in  the  culture  and 
management  of  this  article.  There  is,  be.sides,  such 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  proper  munageme.nt , 
that  it  makes  the  task  the  more  difKcult  I  will, 
however,  cheerfully  give  you  the  method  most  ap- 
proved of  by  me,  which  a  few  years  experience  has 
taught  me  to  give  the  preference  to  over  the  old 
and  more  general  practice.  To  make  fine  yellow 
tobacco  it  has  always  been  found  necessary  to  crop 
in  new  land;  and  to  succeed  then,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  which  should  not  be 
too  fat  nor  400  poor.  There  is  a  medium  between 
«he  two  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  its  culture,  and 
this  is  to  be  found  more  in  quantity  on  Elk  Ridge 
and  its  vicinity,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state, 
and  I  believe  I  may  add  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  seen  some  very  fine  tobacco  from  the  state  of 
Ohio;  but  on  comparison,  it  will  be  found  not  to 
possess  that  soft,  silky  character  for  which  our  to- 
bacco is  so  much  admired. 

Land  intended  for  tobacco  should  be  cleared  as 
early  in  the  fall  and  winter  as  possible,  to  give  full 
time  forltlearing  and  preparing  it  well.  The  first 
cor.-ide»tion  of  the  planter,  then,  is  to  prepare  his 
tobacco  oeHs  and  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
pru|  I  r  kind  of  seed.  l\Iany  kinds  are  used;  but  to 
mak  very  line  tobacco,  it  is  necessary  to  use  seed 
of  the  light  kinds;  and  of  all  these,  I  have  found 
uoiic  liptter  tiiau  the  low  pear  tree.* 

if  plants  are  to  be  raised  in  the  old  fashioned 
way,  the  ernind  should  be  very  well  burnt,  and  to 


leaves  o  change;  but  I  have  found,  by  experience, 
that  weoften  pay  very  dearly  lor  it.  in  dry  seasons, 
the  top  leaves  are  generally  in  a  (rreen  .state  when 
the  ri»t  of  tbe  plant  is  fully  ripe.  When  ready  to 
house,  muster  all  the  force  at  command,  that  tlie 
'<"'=<-■  m.ay  be  filled  and  the  fires  made  before  tbe 
accomplish  this  in  the  best  manner,  it  is  desirable  P"*"*  fails;  and  it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  hou.se 
lo  burn  in  the  fall  before  the  ground  becomes  too  ''"J  hung  up,if  possible,  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  so  that 
much  frozen.  Let  it  then  remain  until  the  time  ['"^  heat  therein  employed  to  cure  it,  may  act  upon 
arrives  for  sowing,  when  dig  it  up  lightlv;  dress  itf'  before  it  begins  to  droop.     This  may  "appear  un 


much  irregularity  in  the  dropping;  but  as  it  would 
save  cross  marking,  I  persevered,  and  soon  found 
this  work  to  progress  as  actively  as  in  the  old  way 
Like  all  other  drill  crops,  the  more  you  stir  the 
ground  the  grea'ter  will  be  the  crop.  Be  careful  as 
soon  as  the  worms  make  their  appearance,  to  de 
stroy  not  only  all  that  can  be  found,  hut  the  eggs, 
which  are  deposited  on  the  leaf.  By  this  precaution 
much  labour  is  saved.  When  the  plant  inclines  to 
run  lo  seed,  which  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of 
what  is  termed  the  "button,"  it  is  time  to  top  it; 
which  work  ought  to  be  done  in  the  morning,  as  it 
is  then  much  easier  broken  off.  There  are  a  varie- 
ty of  opinions  as  to  the  proper  heighth  for  topping; 
but  i  generally  top  oil'  all  such  leaves  with  the  but- 
ton, ris  i  know  will  not  make  crop  tobacco.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  practical  skill  requisite  to 
test  this  accurately;  for  the  upper  leaves  of  the 
plant  grow  more  or  less,  according  to  the  season. 
If  late,  1  top  low;  if  early  and  the  upper  leaves  vi- 
gorous, i  top  higher.  After  topping,  the  suckers 
shoot  out  rapidly,  which  must  be  broken  otV;  the 
sooner  the  better.  When  the  plant  is  sulticienlly 
ripe,  the  leaves  assume  a  pale  yellowish  cast;  the 
lower  generally  more  so  than  the  ujiper.  This  is 
an  important  m'atter  for  the  planter  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with;  for  if  he  cuts  before  the  plant  is  fair- 


about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  if  the  season  be  fa- 
vourable and  the  tobacco  ripe.  But  it  is  all-impor- 
tant that  not  only  the  leaf,  but  the  stem  lo  its  junction 
with  the  slock,  stould  be  perfectly  cured  Ihroughoiif, 
the  house;  and  the  best  way  to  test  it  is,  for  the 
owner  not  to  trust  to  the  opinion  of  his  fireman, 
but  personally  to  inspect  the  outer  tiers,  which  he 
can  at  once  prove  by  trying  the  stem— which,  if  it 
should  not  break  on  bending  together,  is  proof  po- 
sitive that  it  is  not  sufficiently  killed;  for,  unless 
this  is  ett'ected,  the  brightest  leaf  will  become  more 
or  less  stained  by  the  sap  exuding  from  the  stem. 

A  firing-house  should  not  be  too  large.  The  best 
size  is  ii  by  28  feet,  with  three  tiers  of  scaffolding' 
to  the  plate.  Tne  usual  mode  is,  to  make  open 
wood  fires  and  covering  the  lower  tier  of  scaffold- 
ing with  tobacco  sticks,  to  check  the  ascent  of 
sjiarks.  The  fires  are  made  in  slight  sloping  trench- 
es, paralkd  to  each  other,  and  running  lengthwise 
with  the  house  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  walls. 
When  they  are  first  kindled  up  they  are  made  into 
about  six  separate  divisions;  three  on  each  side  and 
of  small  compass;  vvhen  the  heat  is  to  he  raised 
these  fires  are  gradually  extended,  until  they  form 
one  line  of  fire  of  t'vo  divisions.  Charcoal  is  now 
much  used  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  both  on 
the  score  of  safety  and  interest;  the  tobacco  by  this 
mode  being  totally  divestetl  of  smoke.  I  have  myself 
adopted  a  still  safer  plan,  which  although  somewhat 
expensive  in  the  outset,  it  becomes  less  so  in  the 
end,  by  saving  of  fuel,  risk,  Sic.  i  have  had  two 
old  iron  steam  boilers,  about  7  feet  long  and  2J  feet 
diameter,  converted  into  stoves,  with  pipe  fixtures, 
which,  independent  of  Ihcir  giving  security,  econo- 
'"'""   vastly  in  the  consumption   of  fuel.      These 


ly  ripe,he  will  not  make  yellow  tobacco;  and  if  hei  stoves,  after  firing  or.e  house)  may  be  carried  ofT  to 
suffers  it  to  stand  too  long,  he  loses  both  in  weight  another,  which  may  be  in  readiness  by  the  time  the 
and  quility.  Many  delay  cutting  after  two-thirds  first  is  finished,  by  passing  a  long  pole  through  the 
and  the  best  of   the  plant  is  ripe,  for   the  upper  door  front  and  pipe  cap.     Thatched  roofs  are  pre 


fine  and  mix  tlie  seed  with  riddled  leached  ashes 
which  distributes  it  more  regidarly.  There  is  i 
variety  of  speculation  as  to  the  proper  time  Or 
sowing.  Some  begin  as  early  as  December;  bu  i 
liave  drawn  from  a  bed  sowed  in  April  before  ine 
sowed  in  Febru;iry.  i  believe  as  sure  a  plai  as 
any  is  to  germinate  the  seed  by  placing  it  in  aves- 
sel  with  moist  virgin  earth,  or  leacheil  ashes  tied 
in  a  loose  bag,  and  kept  in  a  warm  cellar  unfl  it  is 
to  be  sowed.  But  to  insure  having  plants  early, 
common  hot  beds  are  decidedly  superior,  '.'o  suc- 
ceed well  v.ith  a  crop  of  fine  tobacco,  it  i  all  im- 
pnrlanl  to  plant  early,  which  gives  an  opjortunity 
for  the  plant  to  grow  ofl"  vigorously,  and  t>  ripen  in 
warm  weather;  which  affords  great  adantage  in 
the  curing,  as  the  temperature  of  the  Iring  house 
can  be  so  much  easier  regulated;  besiits  much  la- 
bour, as  well  as  tobacco  is  saved  by  getting  clear  of 
what  is  termed  "the  second,  or  late  glat  of  worms." 
Plant  as  soon  after  corn  planting  as  possible.  Have 
the  ground  well  stirred  by  two  light  jloughings,  and 
well  harrowed.  Experience  has  taJght  me  to  cul- 
tivate on  a  flat  or  even  surface,  tn  preference  to 
planting  in  hilis,  by  which  i  economize  very  much 
in  labour.  When  the  ground  is  jrepared  as  above, 
I  mark  off  the  rows  (one  way,)  with  a  marker,  or 
leg  of  a  light  shovel  plough,  (having  taken  oft'  the 

•I  have  a  small  parcel  at  tne  ser.ice  of  any  of  your 
friends.  [Too  late  now — we  have  distributed  freely 
through  the  members  of  Congrejss  from  Ohio. 
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important  to  many,  but  1  do  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  important  secrets  in  the  whole  process,  it  is 
well  known  that  if  the  heat  is  applied  irreguhirly  in 
Ihe  firing,  that  the  plant  will  not  cure  bright,  il 
then  the  plant  Is  cut  and  thrown  into  heajis,  where 
it  uill  very  soon  begin  to  heat  before  it  is  con- 
veved  to  the  house — which  is  a  very  common 
practice,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  exposed  to 
that  irregular  heat  which  we  endeavour  so  much 
to  avoid  after  getting  it  buns;  up.  it  is  this  Ihat 
causes  the  mischief  so  unaccountable  to  many.  i\Iy 
rule  is,  to  have  the  splitting,*  cutting,  conveying  to 
the  house,  sticking,  and  hanging  up  so  arranged,  as 
to  have  the  plant  hung  up  soon  alter  it  is  cut,  and 
while  it  is  in  what  is  termed,  a  ««;■»(;  and  placed 
upon  sticks  so  as  one  plant  will  not  touch  another 
after  it  fails.  As  soon  as  the  house  is  filled,  the  fires 
are  made  and  doors  closed  up,  and  the  heat  brouu,ht 
to  about  90  of  Fahrenheit,  or  what  may  be  more 
generally  understood,  (;:  that  of  a  hot  summer  day. 
This  heat  is  to  be  kept  up  unchanged  until  the  to- 
bacco generally  assumes  a  pale  yellowish  cast,  and 
the  extreme  points  of  the  leaves  begin  to  shrink, 
which  generally  takes  place  in  about  3tj  to  48 
hours;  when  the  fires  must  be  raised,  and  the  heat 
gradually  increased  up  to  as  high  a  degree  as  the 
safety  of  the  house  will  admit,  and  so  continued, 
without  permitting  the  slightest  diminution,  until 
the  tobacco   is   completely   killed;    which  will   be 

»I  greatly  prefer  splitting  to  pegging,  for  light  tobacco. 


fcrred,as  they  permit  the  gradual  escape  of  the  damp 
atmosphere  arising  from  the  tobacco  when  firing. 
If  the  roof  is  of  sliiiigles,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  an  opening  of  an  inch  on  the  comb,  which 
should  be  capped  by  two  planks  elevated  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  comb. 

As  soon  as  the  tobacco  is  cured,  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  damp  air,  giving  it  only  as  much  as  to 
condition  it  for  stripping,  which  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  cured;  as  the  longer  it  is 
exjiosed  to  the  air  the  more  it  loses  its  fair  com- 
plexion. As  it  is  stripped  it  must  be  tied  in  sepa- 
rate bundles,  not  too  large,  according  to  quality, 
and^immediately  put  down  into  light  bulk  on  a 
platforrn  raised  a  few  feet  from  tbe  ground;  on 
which  first  put  a  layer  of  long  straw,  then  place  the 
tobacco  with  the  butts  out  and  ends  of  the  leaves 
just  touching,  wilhout  spreading  open  or  compress- 
ing it.  only  observing  to  keep  the  leaves  straight; 
lay  it  lightly,  covering  it  with  long  straw  and  a  few 
tobacco  sticks,  and  leave  it  in  bulk  until  you  are 
prepared  to  qualify  it,  which  may  be  done  towards 
the  close  of  winter,  as  follows:  the  tobacco  is  taken 
out  of  bulk,  placed  in  sticks  and  hung  up  in  the 
house  until  it  becomes  very  dry,  particularly  the 
head  of  the  bundle;  care  must  then  be  taken  to 
seize  ihe  first  opportunity  when  the  tobacco  has 
become  just  damp  enough  to  press  in  the  hand 
without  crumbling,  to  take  it  down  before  it  gets 
too  high,  and  bulk  it  down  again  in  double  row,  to 
qualify  it  for  packing;  and  vvhen  a  bulk  is  consider- 
ed sufficiently  large,  cover  it  with  long  straw,  plac- 
ing boards  or  sticks  thereon,  and  weight  it  down 
well;  for  in  doing  this,  much  is  gained  in  packing, 
as  this  tobacco  will  not  bear  heavy  prizing.  The 
tobacco  soon  alter  may  be  packed,  taking  care  to 
lay  it  in  the  hogshead  as  it  comes  from  the  bulk, 
and  placing  the  butts  of  one  half  of  a  layer  oppo- 
site to  the  other  half.  The  second  layer  in  the 
same  way,  but  placing  the  butts  not  on  those  of  the 
first  layer,  but  more  within  the  hogshead,  the  head 
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of  the  butts  of  the  second  layer  beiti"-  placed  at  the 
Coot  of  the  butts  of  the  first  layer.  This  is  called  a  I 
dovhU  course.  The  next  double  course,  the  butts 
are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

1  believe  I  have  now  gone  through  the  particu- 
lars, but  have  enlarged  much  more  than  1  had  in 
contemplation;  I  find  it,  however,  impossible  to  ab- 
breviate on  a  subject  which  is  intended  for  instruc- 
tion to  the  novice.  I  have  only  to  ask  to  be  excus- 
ed for  any  imperfections  in  drafting  this  essay,  and 
for  sending  you  this  rough  original;  for  its  length 
and  my  engagements  absolutely  preclude  my  either 
copying  or  correcting  it  at  this  time. 

I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

[The  next  number  of  the  American  Farmer  will 
contain  a  communication  from  Mr.  ^Villiams,  with 
a  diagram,  explanatory  of  a  labour-saving  method, 
used  by  him  with  great  advantage,  for  prizing  to- 
bacco.] 


thinned  to  six  inches,  carrots  to  three  inches,  man- 
gel WLirzel  to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Ne.\t 
dressing  may  be  performed  by  a  small  cultivator, 
and  the  last  one  may  and  ought  to  be  done  to  the 
depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  by  the  subsoil  plough,  run- 
ning it  as  near  the  rows  of  plants  as  possible  with- 
out disturbing  their  roots,  by  which  means  the  con- 
gealing eflfects  of  droughts  is  prevented,  by  keeping 
the  ground  in  fine  mellow  tilth  all  the  dry  season; 
by  giving  them  the  finishing  hoing  and  cleansing; 
after  the  subsoil  plough  the  crop  is  made;  in  this 
way  root  crops  may  be  raised  in  great  quantities, 
and  at  a  very  small  expense,  compared  with  the 
usual  garden  methods. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MANCJ2LWUR- 
ZEL,I5EETS,  PARSNIPS  AM)  CARROTS. 

The  three  tirst  thrive  best  on  a  deep  moist  sandy 
loam,  and  as  these  crops  are  becoming  every  year 
more  important  in  field  as  well  as  garden  culture, 
and  they.having  long  since  been  satisfactorily  pro- 
ven, not  only  to  be  very  useful,  but  tiimost  indispen- 
sable in  keeping  stock  in  fine  condition  through  the 
winter  months,  when  sliced  and  mixed  with  straw, 
does  away  the  necessity  of  hay,  and  works  up  the 
straw  and  chaflf  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
thrown  into  the  manure  yard,  and  which,  when 
given  to  stock  without  roots,  bind  their  bowels,  and 
leave  them  in  a  very  unthrifty  state,  which  is  effec- 
tually corrected  by  the  mixture  of  roots,  and  will 
also  fatten  them  with  the  addition  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  meal. 

My  method  of  cultivatingthese  roots  is  as  follows: 
for  these  crops  choose  land  which  has  had  some 
previous  mellowing  crops,  such  as  corn,  potatoes 
clover  of  one  year's  standing,  &.c.  plough  the  ground 
in  the  fall  or  winter,  in  the  following  manner:  with 
two  horses  plough  a  narrow  furrow  as  deep  as  they 
can,  then  let  a  second  two  horse  team  follow  the 
first  plough  in  its  furrow,  with  what  we  call  a  sub- 
soil plough,  which  loosens  and  pulverizes  the  sub- 
soil in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  to  the  depth  of 
six  or  eight  inches  more,  and  leaves  the  pulverized 
subsoil  to  be  covered  by  the  next  furrow  of  the  two 
horse  plough,  and  so  on  leaving  the  good  soil  on 
top,  and  mellow  to  the  depth  of  12  or  14  inches, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of 
those  tap-rooted  vegetables;  in  the  spring,  as  early 
as  the  ground  is  dry,  cross-plough  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  above,  then  spread  on  a  good  coat  of  well 
rotted  manure,  and  plough  it  in  4  inches  deep,  and 
harrow  or  scarify  until  the  ground  is  fine.  I  then 
proceed  to  lay  out  the  drills  two  feet  apart  by  means 
of  an  instrument  made  as  follows:  take  a  piece  of 
oak  scantling  4  by  4  inches,  7  feet  long,  into  which 
bore  4  holes  2  feet  apart,  commencing  6  inches  from 
the  end,  with  a  two  inch  auger,  into  which  drive 
strong  pointed  pins  7  inches  long,  (beside  the  part 
in  the  head)  to  which  oak  piece  attach  a  pair  of 
shafis  and  handles,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  horse 
all  the  drills  may  be  made  of  regular  width  and  of 
proper  depth  to  receive  the  manure  and  seed,  and 
then  drill  in  the  seed,  which  may  be  performed  by 
mixing  them  with  sifted  wood,  ashes  or  fine  manure, 
and  drill  both  in  together;  if  dropped  by  hand  they 
'  must  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure, or  rich  earth  from  the  woods,  both  which 
will  prevent  a  crust  from  forming  over  the  seed  and 
will  promote  the  growth  of  the  young  plants,  as  soon 
as  they  are  cleverly  up:  weed.«  will  also  appear,  and 
must  be  removed  whilst  in  a  red  state  by  hoing  and 
b&nd  picking;  the  parsnips  and  beets  ought  to  be 


ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  FAR- 
MERS. 

Obscrvatimis  on  the  means  of  preventing  and  rclicv 
ing  the  accidents  and  diseases,  to  which  farmers  an- 
particularly  subject.     By  J.\mes  Mease,  M.  D. 

[From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  jno- 
moting  Agriculture — liead  May,  June,  July,  August, 
1825.] 

[Continued  from  ]>.  19.] 

Biles. — These  are  occasioned  either  by  constitu- 
tional or  local  causes.  When  they  are  numerous, 
they  are  very  generally  attributed  to  grossness  of 
the  system,  or  in  popular  language,  to  "too  rich 
blood."  They  do  indeed  occur  sometimes  in  per- 
sons of  gross  habits,  but  they  also  very  commonly 
attack  others,  who  have  been  debilitated  by  pre- 
vious diseases,  particularly  fevers  and  dysentery. 
When  purges  have  been  omitted  to  be  giien  after 
tlie  small  pox,  cow  pox  or  measles,  they  aliiost  in- 
variably occur.  When  they  succeed  aWnieral 
disease,  they  are  commonly,  but  crroneoufiy  sup- 
posed to  be  critical,  or  to  be  the  deposit  of  Ihc  ori 
ginal  cause  of  the  complaint,  or  the  last  Wort  of 
the  system,  or  of  "nature,"  to  terminate  a  ievious 
disease.  They  are  therefore  deemed  healthhj,  and 
much  unnecessary  sulTering  is  often  occasioned  by 
neglecting  them. 

The  local  causes  of  biles  are  picking  off  tie 
heads  of  little  pimples,  or  irritating  a  scratch  Or 
wound  made  by  a  knife  or  pointed  instrument 
They  also  often  happen  without  any  obvious  cause. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  disperse  a  genuine  furtmculus  or 
bile,  unless  it  be  early  attended  to.  When,  how- 
ever, they  attack  a  joint,  or  appear  in  any  part  of 
the  body  which  it  will  be  troublesome  to  attend  to, 
the  experiment  ought  to  be  made,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  three  or  four  leeches,  and  of  a  thin  cloth 
dipped  in  cold  lead  water  to  the  part,  and  by  taking 
one  or  more  purges;  but  when  it  is  evident  that  a 
disposition  prevails  in  the  part  to  suppurate,  poul- 
tices of  flax  seed,  or  of  bread  and  milk,  covered 
with  oil  or  hogs'  fat,  ought  to  be  applied  and  re- 
newed twice  a  day.  If  great  pain  attend,  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  two  of  laudanum  may  be  poured  over 
the  poidtice.  Much  pain  arising  from  the  disten- 
sion of  the  skin  may  be  prevented,  and  the  course 
of  the  disease  shortened,  by  a  free  and  early  open- 
ing of  the  bile,  to  discharge  the  purulent  collection 
and  the  gangrenous  cellular  membrane,  commonly 
called  the  core.  WMien  from  fear  of  a  little  mo- 
mentary acute  pain  caused  by  the  use  of  a  lancet, 
the  sufferer  delays  the  operation,  or  permits  the 
bile  to  break  spontaneously,  or  will  consent  only  to 
a  small  opening,  the  disease  often  extends,  or  a 
fresh  collection  of  pus  takes  place.  After  opening 
the  bile  continue  the  poultices  until  the  cavity  of 
the  bile  is  emptied,  and  after  the  second  day,  insert 
a  tent  of  soft  oiled  linen,  (twisted  or  rolled  to  a 
point,)  in  the  wound,  to  prevent  its  too  early  re- 
union. Phis  must  be  removed  at  every  dressing, 
apd  the  matter  gently  pressed  out.  When  the  ca- 
vity is  emptied,  apply  a  simple  cerate  or  basilicon 


omtment  on   a   soft  rag.     When   a  disposition  to 
form  biles  appears,  they  may  be  prevented  by  tak- 
ing a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  flowers  of  ^ 
sulphur,*  and   by  drinking  freely  of  an  infusion  of 
sassafras  blossoms,  or  root  of  dandelion. 

Bvrns  and  Scalds.— When  these  are  of  small  ex- 
tent, ease  may  be  speedily  obtained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  of  such  a  temperature  as  is  ade- 
(juate  to  the  intended  object.  It  is  to  be  renewed 
;ib  often  as  is  requisite  to  allay  the  pain.  If  the 
part  scalded  be  the  foot  or  leg,  and  covered  with  a 
stocking,  it  should  be  instantaneously  pulled  ofT; 
but  if  only  a  minute  or  two  have  elapsed  after  the 
accident,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  aflbrd  re- 
lief, the  stocking  should  be  cut  away;  as  in  the 
attempt  to  pull  it  off  the  cuticle  will  come  with  it, 
and  greatly  increase  the  anguish  by  the  exposure 
of  the  true  skin  to  the  air.  Ice  must  not  be  added 
to  the  water,  for  l)y  the  sudden  abstraction  of  the 
heat  of  the  part,  it  will  cause  pain.  After  the  se- 
verity of  the  pain  has  been  allayed,  the  part  may 
be  bathed  with  a  thin  rag,  dipped  in  cold  lead  water 
;!nd  then  covered  viith  Jamestownf  weed  ointment. 
If  blisters  form,  they  should  be  opened  by  a  needle 
or  a  very  small  puncture  of  a  lancet,  to  let  out  the 
water  contained  in  them.  Preserve  the  old  skin  to 
defend  the  part  from  the  irritation  of  the  air,  while 
tlie  new  skin  is  forming. 

If  the  burn  or  scald  happen  in  winter,  or  be  ex- 
tensive, the  application  of  cold  water  would  create 
a  chilliness,  which  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In 
this  case  the  part  may  be  wrapped  up  in  cotton, 
and  permitted  to  remain  on  until  ease  be  obtain- 
ed: it  should  then  be  moistened  and  gradually  re- 
moved, and  the  part  covered  with  the  above  oint- 
ment, or  one  of  bees'  wax  and  oil,  and  washed 
every  day  with  a  solution  of  white  vitriol  and  water 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  a  pint  of 
water. 

Hydrophobia. — The  disease  produced  by  tbc  bite 
of  a  dog,  wolf,  fox,  or  €at  when  mad. 

Every  person  who  keeps  a  dog  is  liable  to  this 
disease,  and  not  a  year  passes  without  tlie  publica- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  deaths  from  It.  '  To  guard 
against  it  let  the  following  cautions  be  attended  to: 
avoid  all  intercourse  with  strange  dogs  or  cats. 
These  animals  when  infected,  often  bite  without 
provocation,  and  without  exhibiting  the  least  symp- 
tom of  disease.  A  bite  received  from  one  of  these 
inimals,  whether  young  or  old,  in  the  first  hour  of 
lie  disease,  and  however  small,  is  equally  dan- 
girous  as  a  large  one,  or  one  inflicted  when  at  its 
hSght:  nay,  cases  related  on  most  respectable  au- 
thVity  have  occurred  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
otlitr  countries,  of  the  disease  and  death  being  pro- 
duced by  bites  from  dogs  »vhile  the  dogs  themselves 
contnued  in  good  health. J 

In  -,ase  of  a  wound  being  received,  it  should  be 
instartjy  wiped,  and  washed  with  soap  and  water,  I 
and  thvn  well  sucked,  either  by  the  sufi'erer  himself  Ji 
or  another  person.  There  is  not  the  smallest  dan- 
ger in  this  applying  the  saliva  of  a  dog  to  a  sound 
mouth,  ftf  a  wound  or  a  sore  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  gi^e  activity  to  the  poison.  If  the  wound 
be  large,  water  should  be  poured  from  a  tea  kettle 


'  Take  of  o;cam  of  tartar  one  ounce,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur lialf  an  siunce,  molasses,  or  honey,  if  preferred, 
enougli  to  combine  the  ingredients.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  lake  a  tablu-spoonful,  three  times  a  day,  washing  it 
down  with  the  (\'inks  above  prescribed,  or  water. 

I  Corruptly  ca4ed  "Jimsou  weed."  It  is  the  Cndira 
Strnmonium  of  th«  botanists.  The  ointment  is  made  by 
mixing  the  juice  (if  the  plant  with  melted  hogs'  fat;  or 
the  leaves  pounded  in  a  mortar,  may  be  boiled  with  the 
fat,  and  then  strained. 

{  See  the  Med.  Recorder  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  2d,  for 
my  paper  ou  this  diseasr:.  In  two  of  these  cases,  it  is 
not  mentioned  whether  the  dogs,  at  the  time  they  bit 
the  person,  exhibited  any  marks  of  indisposition.  One 
dog  did  not  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  being  madt 
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on  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 
opened,  to  give  free  admission  to  it:  and  in  every 
case  ley  of  wood  ashes,  or  a  solution  of  potash  in 
water  must  be  afterwards  used  as  a  wash.  Mercurial 
ointment  should  then  be  rubbed  in  the  wound,  which 
must  be  prevented  from  healing  for  two  weeks. 
The  application  of  caustics  to  the  wound  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  prevent  the  disease.  If  a  skilful 
surgeon  be  at  hand,  and  the  part  bitten  admit  of 
the  operation,  it  should  be  cut  out,  which  will  effec- 
tually secure  the  sufferer  from  all  danger  of  future 
disease.  But  the  surgeon  should  take  care,  that  he 
do  not  inoculate  with  his  knife  the  parts  below  the 
extent  of  the  wound.  After  the  first  incision,  there- 
fore, a  clean  knife  should  be  used. 

It  may  be  satislactory  to  know  that  not  more 
than  one  in  twelve  persons  bitten,  are  attacked  by 
the  disease;  but  this  fact  must  not  cause  the  ne- 
glect of  the  local  means  mentioned,  for  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  every  case  that  has  occurred  has  proved 
fatal.  Wounds  received  through  clothes  are  much 
less  dangerous  than  those  inflicted  upon  the  bare 
skin,  as  the  poisonous  sahva  in  the  former  case, 
-would  be  probably  wiped  off  from  the  teeth. 

In  the  event  of  the  disease  appearing,  not  a 
moment  should  bo  lost  in  consulting  a  physician; 
and  the  treatment  I  advise,  is  to  bleed  the  patient 
while  standing  or  sitting  up,  until  fainting  is  pro- 
duced; and  if  the  symptoms  recur  the  operation 
must  be  repeated,  and  to  the  same  extent.  The 
temporary  exhaustion  from  the  loss  of  blood  will 
soon  be  recovered  from,  while  death  will  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  any  other  known  treatment.  I 
do  not  promise  a  cure  from  the  bleeding,  but  it  has 
succeeded  in  two  cases;  one  in  Calcutta  and  one  in 
England;  and  these  warrant  the  use  of  it,  consider- 
ing the  total  failure  of  all  other  remedies  hitherto 
tried.  It  is  essential  that  the  blood  be  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  two  first  days  of  the  disease.'  Dogs 
should  be  carefully  prevented  from  eating  carrion 
of  any  kind.  The  sufferer  is  earnestly  entreated 
—t  to  trifle  with  his  life  by  trusting  to  any  of  (he 
numerous  specifics  with  which  the  public  have  at 
different  times  been  duped.  Their  recorded  failurcfl 
prove  that  they  do  not  possess  the  power  of  eilhe' 
preventing  or  curing  the  disease.  As  regards  a 
cure,  they  make  no  pretensions;  their  boasted  sic-| 
cess  is  confined  solely  to  prevention;  but  it  is  a  veil 
established  fact,  that  as  many  persons  who  tool  no 
remedy  have  escaped,  as  those  who  have  undergone 
a  long  course  of  preventive  medicines.  Evena  sa- 
livation, long  continued,  has  repeatedly  failed 
( To  he  continued.) 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  MAEOER. 

( From  the  J^ew  York  Statesman. ) 
As  manufactures  progress,  many  agricultural  pro- 
ducts will  be  brought  into  demand,  whic"!,  from  the 
variety  of  our  soil  and  climate,  may  as  veil  be  rais- 
ed in  this  country,  as  in  any  other;  ami  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  our  agriciilturists  to  seize  e'ery  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  new  products,  as  soon  as  a  sufti- 
cient  demand  is  created  to  warrant  :he  attempt. 

Madder  has  become  an  article  of  great  consump- 
tion, and  the  demand  is  daily  increasing.  That  it 
can  be  raised  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  has  been  tested  l)y  expe- 
rience. Mrs.  Madison  made  a  report  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Philadelphia,  many  years  since, 
of  madder  raised  under  her  direction,  and  the  re- 
port was  accompanied  with  a  sample  of  cotton  dyed 
on  Adrianople  red,  that  has  never  been  exceeded 
in  colour  by  any  European  dyer.     In  Kentucky, 


•Physicians  are  referred  to  the  "Medical Recorder  of 
Philadelphia,"  vol.  2d,  pp.  174,  286;  and  vol.  6,  p.  35, 
for  Uie  cases  cured  by  bleeding,  and  my  remarks  there- 
on. The  particulars  of  any  case  in  M'hich  this  treat- 
ment shall  have  been  adopted,  with  or  without  success, 
Will  be  acccpttble  to  the  author. 


madder  is  commonly  raised  in  gardens;  is  dried  in 
the  root,  and  sent  to  market  for  sale.  I  once  used  a 
few  pounds  of  those  roots,  and  the  colour  obtained 
was  equal  to  that  produced  from  the  second  quality 
Dutch  grapp. 

D.  Arabourney  informs  us  that  the  roots  taken 
from  the  ground  and  washed,  will,  by  using  four 
poundb  for  one,  produce  all  the  effect  of  the  best 
prepared.  This  fact  is  highly  important  to  manu- 
facturers, as  it  points  out  to  them  an  easy  and  cheap 
way  of  supplying  the  article  for  their  own  consump 
tion.  They  need  only  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  of 
suflicient  extent  to  plant  a  small  quantity  at  first, 
and  by  transplanting  from  these  every  year,  they 
can,  taking  them  up  as  they  want  them,  obtain  the 
requisite  supply  at  half  the  price  they  now  pay. 

I  have  selected  information  relative  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  madder,  which  I  request  you,  Messrs.  Edi- 
tors, to  publish,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  make  the  attempt.  Roots  will  be  sup|)Iied, 
or  information  given  where  they  can  be  obtained, 
by  Wni.  Partridge,  45,  Fulton-street.  Those  gen- 
tlemen who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  roots,  will 
please  give  early  notice  of  the  intention.  In  due 
time  I  shall  give  the  necessary  information  of  the 
processes  of  dyeing,  grinding,  and  putting  the  arti- 
cle up  for  distant  markets. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  plough  the  land  deeply 
for  madder,  before  the  winter,  into  high  ridges,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  and  in- 
fluence of  the  frosts  and  the  atmosphere.  Early  in 
the  spring  these  ridges  should  he  well  harrowed 
down  by  a  heavy  long  tined  harrow,  and  then 
ploughed  again  in  the  contrary  direction  to  a  good 
depth  And  when  after  this  the  land  is  not  perfect- 
ly clem  from  weeds,  or  not  rendered  sufficiently 
fine  and  mellow,  another  ploughing  and  harrowing 
shoulJ  be  given.  In  the  last  operations  the  ground 
shou'd  always  be  left  in  as  level  and  even  a  state  as 
possible.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  recejition  of  the 
plants.  The  sets  or  plants  may  then  be  obtained 
either  liy  sowing  the  seeds  upon  a  bed  of  earth 
which  is  rich,  and  m.ade  perfectly  fine  by  diguing 
and  raking  in  the  spring,  and  then  lightly  covering 
in;  or  fioin  offsets  or  suckers  from  the  old  plants. 
Ill  the  first  method,  on  the  plants  appearing  they 
should  be  made  perfectly  clean  by  weeding,  and  to 
be  set  out  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  in  the 
beds  by  the  hoe.  In  this  way,  by  keeping  the 
ground  quite  clean  and  well  stirred  about  the  plants, 
they  will  be  ready  to  set  out  in  the  second  autumn; 
though  it  will  be  mostly  better  to  defer  the  busi- 
ness till  spring.  It  requires  about  thirty  thousand 
plants  for  setting  an  acre  of  land.  The  most  suitable 
time  for  taking  the  sets  is  shown  by  the  plants,  havin^ 
attained  the  height  often  or  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  suckers  having  thrown  out  fibrous 
roots  from  their  bottoms.  This  may  be  seen  by 
drawing  up  a  few  of  the  plants,  and  usually  about 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Be 
sides  it  is  necessary  that  the  sets  have  formed  root 
fibres  at  the  bottom,  before  they  are  removed,  as 
where  that  is  not  the  case  they  never  succeed  well. 
The  land  being  prepared  as  directed  and  the  plants 
provided,  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  are  to  be 
employed,  that  the  work  may  be  performed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  In  taking  off  the  sets  much 
care  is  necessary  not  to  injure  them.  The  number 
of  plants  that  can  be  set  in  a  short  time  should  be 
taken  ap  at  once.  They  should  be  prepared  by 
having  a  third  part  of  their  tops  cut  oft;  a  sort  of 
thin  batter  should  be  made  by  mixing  good  vegeta- 
ble mould  and  water  well  together,  into  which  the 
roots  of  the  sets  should  be  well  dipped  before  they 
are  placed  into  the  earth,  as  by  this  means  the  ne- 
cessity of  watering  the  plants  afterwards  is  prevent- 
ed. This  work  is  executed  by  a  person  before  the 
planting  commences.  Two  others  are  employed 
afterwards  in  distributing  the  plants  so  as  to  be  con- 
venient for  putting  them  into  the  ground. 


"These  sets,  after  the  land  has  been  formed  Into 
beds,  5  feet  in  breadth,  with  i!  feet  between  each  for 
intervals,  are  put  in  by  means  of  a  line  and  a  dibble, 
beginning  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  from  the  out- 
sides  and  setting  a  row  of  plants  at  a  distance  of 
five,  six,  or  more  inches  from  each  other;  then  re- 
moving the  line  two  feet  further  on  them,  and 
putting  in  another  row,  and  so  on,  till  the  bed  is 
finished.  In  this  way  each  bed  contains  three  rows 
of  plants  at  two  feet  distance  each. 

"As  some  of  the  plantsjare  liable  to  die  soon  after 
the  work  has  been  performed,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  look  over  the 
ground  and  put  fresh  vigorous  plants  in  the  places 
where  the  others  have  been  destroyed. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  crop  that 
it  be  kept  perfectly  clean;  and  that  the  mould  be 
occasionally  stirred  about  the  roots  of  the  plants." 

HOPSON. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Leioisbery, 
Pennsylvania,  March  27,  1826. 
"Our  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  very  promising.  The  present  month 
has  been,  so  far,  very  favourable;  but  the  months 
of  January  and  February  were  so  severe,  at  times, 
as  to  have  destroyed  the  most  of  our  peaches-^in- 
deed,  except  where  the  trees  were  sheltered  from 
the  north-west  and  north  wind,  there  is  scarcely  an 
embryon  peach  to  be  found  uninjured!  Trees  si- 
tuated on  high  grounds  did  not  escape,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  where  fruit  is  injured  by  frost.'''' 


HOKTICUItTURE. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
[There  is  scarcely  an  old  garden  to  be  seen  which 
has  not  some  squares  in  it  incumbered  with  goose- 
berries and  currant  bushes — we  say  incumbered, 
because,  how  are  they  managed?  Of  \vhat  utility 
are  they?  How  much  fruit  do  they  yield?  It  is  true 
we  sometimes  get  a  gooseberry  pie,  ivliich  is  very 
nice,  but  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  sugar  used  in 
making  it,  that,  like  the  Indian's  gun,  it  costs  more 
than  it  comes  to.  But  the  defect  to  which  we  would 
advert,  for  the  sake  of  reprobating  it,  is  the  too  pre- 
valent custom  of  plantinp;  good  fruit  and  then  leav- 
ing it  to  its  own  fate.  The  gooseberry  bush  is  ne- 
ver pruned  and  trimmed,  and  scarcely  ever  even 
weeded;  and  were  it  not  for  its  extreme  hardiness, 
it  would  perish  as  does  a  plant  of  corn  or  cotton, 
when  left  without  culture  to  struggle  for  itself  As 
it  is,  though  our  gooseberry  bushes  inay  live,  they 
get  so  clustered  with  wood  as  to  exclude  light  and 
air,  and  yield  nothing  but  dimunitive  sour  green 
berries.  People  generally,  really  appear  not  even 
to  know,  that  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  they 
might  supply  their  tables  with  an  abundance  of  de- 
licious wholesome  fruit,  eatable  with  great  pleasure 
in  its  natural  state.  They  have  no  idea  that  their 
tables  in  season  might  be  supplied  with  plates  of 
this  fruit  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  miller's  thumb. 
They  are  not  aware  that  in  a  climate  not  more  con- 
genial than  ours,  culture  has  produced  200  sorts  of 
red,  yellow,  green  and  white  gooseberries.  There 
are  very  few,  at  least  within  the  range  of  our  ac- 
quaintance who  know  how  to  esteem  this  valuable 
fruit.  From  the  gardens  of  Major  M'KIm,  and 
friend  P.  E.  Thomas,  the  latter  of  whom  has  him- 
self imported  60  kinds — wo  have  seen  gooseber- 
ries so  large  and  so  superior  to  those  commonly 
to  be  seen,  that  we  are  sure  that  many  people  would 
not  readily  know  what  to  call  them;  but  they  know 
the  value  of  an  axiom  that  every  man,  whether 
farmer  or  merchant,  ought  to  adopt,  to  wit: — 
What  you   do  undertake,  be  careful  to  exectoffe 
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in  (he  best  muiiner.  If  you  go  to  the  expense  and  la. 
bour  of  rearing  or  keeping  a  horse,  let  it  be  one  of 
good  blood  and  action,  and  he  well  kept.  If  you 
keep  but  one  cow,  let  her  be  ivcll  kejit  and  a  ^noil 
one  at  the  pail.  If  you  build  a  mill,  let  it  be  one  of 
best  materials  and  construction,  with  power  most 
.  skilfully  applied. — So  if  you  plant  but  one  iVuit  tree, 
or  one  gooscherry  btnh;  bcsloiv  your  time  and  care  on 
one  of  good  kind,  let  it  be  well  keyt,  cultivated, 
pruned,  &c.  It  w  ill  then  give  you  the  best  return, 
and  do  you  credit  besides;  which  are,  after  all,  the 
only  rational  objects  of  undertakin-;  any  thing.  But 
here  you  are,  say  our  readers,  >vriliiig  t's  a  grave 
scolding  lecture  on  gooseberry  buslics.'  do  you  take 
us  all  for  geese?  No!  a  good  sermon  may  be  preach- 
ed from  a  short  text.  The  most  sublime  and  elo- 
quent to  which  we  ever  listened,  was  by  Mr. 
Everett,  the  member  of  Congress,  on  "Brethren 
the  time  is  short;"  and  though  perhaps  quite  as 
long,  3'et  to  his  delighted  audience,  it  seemed  as  did 
Reuben  Butler's  ordination  sermon  to  David  Deans, 
'•a  short  allowance  of  spiritual  provender."  How 
ever  that's  not  "germain  to  the  matter."  To  return 
to  the  gooseberries,  those  who  would  have  them 
or  any  other  berries,  should  take  care  of  them,  or 
dig  them  up  aiul  plant  cabbages  in  their  place:  those 
who  would  cultivate  them  and  wish  for  instruction 
may  read  the  following;] — 

Concise  and  praatica!  treiilis^  on  the  growtli  and  cul- 
ture of  the  Gooseberrij:  including  a  catalogue  of 
thefjtest  and  most  cslrcnied  varieties  that  arc  itoio 
cultivated.    By  II-  F.  D.  Lcvingtou. 

[Communicated  for  the  American  Farmer.] 

The  following  treatise  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
propagation,  cultivation,  and  general  management 
of  the  gooseberry,  from  its  earliest  slate  to  its  last 
stage  of  prohtable  vegetation;  and  >lu-ws  that  ma- 
nagement, in  as  brief  and  coinprehi^nsihle  a  man- 
ner as  possible.  The  writer  is  himself  a  practical 
gardener,  and  is  impressed  with  a  belief,  that  his 
long  practice  and  experience  in  the  profession,  will 
lender  this  work  the  less  liable  to  error. 

OS    SEEDI.INRS  THE   FIKST  YEAB. 

The  method  of  raising  gooseberries  from  seed  is 
«hieny  practised  by  amateurs,  whose  ambition  in- 
cites then)  to  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  name  to  a  fine 
new  sort  (which  they  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
raise)  or  to  the  hopes  of  gaining  a  prize  at  the 
gooseberry  shows,  of  which  they  may  be  mem- 
bers. 

Being  in  possession  of  a  quantity  of  seed,  about 
the  month  of  February  or  March,  is  a  good  time  to 
begin  sowing.  Prepare  a  nice  bit  of  light  ground, 
by  manuring  and  digging  it  well  according  to  its 
quality. 

When  it  is  thus  prepared  to  the  extent  required, 
line  it  off  into  beds  of  four  feet  wide,  alloting  two 
spare  feet  between  each  bed,  for  the  alleys,  and 
with  a  wooden  headed  or  cultin  rake,  and  standing 
at  one  side  of  the  bed,  draw  and  push  the  back  of 
the  rake,  evenly  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other,  moving  the  surface  about  one  or  two  inches 
deep;  lay  it  up  in  a  ridge  at  the  extremity  of  each 
side  of  the  bed,  in  as  neat  and  even  a  manner  as 
possible. 

.Sow  the  seeds  regularly  therein,  between  the  two 
lidges,  and  give  it  a  gentle  chq)  down,  with  the  back 
of  the  spade;  then  again  with  the  front  and  back  id' 
the  rake,  draw  back  the  surface  earth  regularly  over 
the  seeds,  and  cover  them  eijually  about  one  inch 
deep,  with  the  lightest  and   driest  of  the  mould. 

They  will  soon  begin  to  germinate,  and  appear 
•above  the  surfact^  when  thc^y  will  require  to  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  gently  watered  if  dry  hot 
weather,  and  on  a  light  dry  soil,  which  will  greatly 
forward  their  growth;  when  they  arrive  at  about 
two,  tltree,  or  four  inches  in  height,  they  will  re- 
quire to  be  thinned  out,  to  about  six  or  eight  inches 


apart  in  the  bed,  and  kept  clear  of  w^eds,  and  should 
be  watered  when  required,  until  winter. 

ON  SEEDLINGS  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

Any  time  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn, 
and  till,  rise  of  the  sap  in  spring,  get  a  plot  of  light 
ground  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  seedling 
plants,  which  having  finished  to  the  extent  required, 
begin  taking  up  the  plants  from  the  seed  bed,  (both 
large  and  small,  for  if  they  have  done  well  they  will 
now  be  tolerably  well  rooted  plants,  but  if  other- 
wise, let  them  remain  in  the  beds  another  year,  and 
then  follow  the  same  directions  as  are  here  given,) 
and  prune  them  up  to  a  clear  stem  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  leaving  only  three, 
four,  or  five  buds  or  eyes,  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  to 
form  the  head  or  bush. 

Plant  them  in  the  ground  already  prepared  for 
them,  at  about  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  'row  and 
twenty  inches  apart  betiveen  the  rows,  and  if  dry 
weather  at  the  time,  give  them  a  little  water  to  set- 
tle the  earth  about  their  roots. 

If  dry  weather  continues,  they  will  require  gentle 
watering  to  be  given  them  frequently,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  vegetation. 

Keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  go  over  them  at 
different  times  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  displace  any  suckers  arising  from  the  roots 
or  laterals  from  the  stems. 

ON    SEEDLINGS    THE    THIRD    YEAR.     J 

During  the  last  summer's  growth,  the  young  bush- 
es (if  healthy,)  will  have  made  considerable,good 
shoots,  which  it  is  advisable  to  let  remain  entire, 
unless  they  are  too  thick  of  laterals,  and  those  trow- 
ing irregularly  across  one  another,  when  it  rail  on 
such  occasions  be  proper  that  they  be  cut  off  cltee  to 
the  main  shoots.  j         j 

As  the  gooseberry  bears  its  fruit  principals  on 
the  young  slioots  of  last  summer's  growth,  that  wood  i 
is  now  to  be  left  entire,  as  there  will  be  a  likelihood' 
of  the  plants  having  .some  fruit  on  the  ensuing  seal 
son,  which  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  true  spe- 
cimen of  its  future  produce. 

Those  berries  which  prove  to  be  bad  sorts,  and 
not  worthy  of  any  further  trial,  cannot  be  eradicated 
too  soon  from  the  ground,  which  will  afford  more 
room  and  nourishment  for  those  that  are  found  wor- 
thy to  remain. 

But  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  season  be  wet, 
or  the  bush  not  in  a  good  state  of  health,  it  may  not 
bear  any  fruit  this  year,  or  not  being  perfectly  heal- 
thy, an(l  the  season  unfavourable  for  ripening  and 
bringing  fruits  to  maturity,  may  produce  an  imper- 
fect berry;  the  bush  on  such  occasions  is  not  to  be 
condemned,  until  it  has  a  more  favourable  chance 
of  proving  itself  another  year. 

For  the  pruning  and  forming  the  proper  bush,  see 
the  head.  Pruning  and  Training- 

ON    CtJTTINGS    THE    FIRST  YEAR. 

This  mode  of  cultivation  is  by  all  practical  au- 
thority in  the  greatest  repute  and  practice  in  the 
propagation  of  gooseberries;  as  experience  teaches 
us  that  it  is  attended  with  the  greatest  share  of  suc- 
cess, for  reasons  which  I  will  explain;  in  the  first 
place,  the  plant  from  a  cutting,  comes  sooner  to  a 
bearing  state,  and  with  less  trouble  than  in  any  other 
mode;  secondly,  as  you  will  probably  be  acquainted 
with  the  kind  or  kinds  you  intend  to  cultivate,  or  of 
the  description  which  you  have  with  or  of  them, 
you  can  then  judge  if  they  are  what  you  want,  and 
can  depend  upon,  and  if  so,  you  can  then  look  for- 
ward witli  a  greater  certainty  of  success  to  your  la- 
bours. 

I  consider  about  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
to  be  the  best  time  for  this  work  to  be  done,  though 
nevertheless  any  time  from  the  fall  to  the  rise  of  the 
sap  is  attended  with  success,  providing  that  the  wea-' 
ther  is  open  and  dry  at  the  time. 

Choose  the  cuttings  from  the  most  healthy  and 


fruitful  bushes,  and  let  them  he  well  ripened  stroiia 
shoots  of  last  summer's  growth.  I  never  prefer  thl 
most  luxuriant  .shoots,  but  rather  those  of  a  middlinf 
degree  of  growth. 

Take  the  shoots  off  at  the  bottom  joint  and  ke^ 
each  sort   by  itself,  tied  up  in  small  parcels,  wit 
strands  of  bass  matting,  until   the  next  operation 
which  if  not  convenient  at  this  time,  they  must  b| 
.put  about  half  their   length  in  the    ground,  wherf 
jthey  will  keep  with  safety  for  a  considerable  time 
[according  to  the  advancement  of  the  season. 
I    Prepare  the  cuttings  by  pruning  off  neat  and  closd 
I  ly  under  the  protuberant  part  of  the  lower  joint,  cu 
I  the  top  off,  allowing  the  cutting  to  be  left  at   fron. 
! twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  rub  ofl  all 
the  beds  or  eyes,  to  about  four,  five,  or  six  at  top, 
I "  hich  will  remain  to  form  the  head  or  bush. 
I     IhiviHg  the  ground  ready  for  their  reception,  lay 
the  line  across,  and  with  a  dibble,  ]dant  them  at  from 
lour  to  six  inches  deep,  and  at  from  six  to  nine  inch- 
es apart  in  the  rows,  and  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  between  the  rows,  and  give  them  a  gentle 
watering  when  required  in  dry  weather,  keep  thcni 
clear  of  weeds,  &,c. 

ON    CUTTINeS    THE    SECOND    YEAR. 

Prune  them  up  to  a  compact  formed  head,  which 
should  be  supported  at  the  top  of  a  clear  stem,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  the  surface,  the  top  to 
consist  of  three,  four,  or  five  shoots,  according  to 
their  strength,  and  prune  them  back  to  within  two, 
three,  or  four  inches  of  the  stem,  observing  the 
above  rule. 

Having  thus  finished  (he  pruning,  &c.  clearawav 
the  cuttings,  and  if  required  give  a  light  jufinkling 
of  well  incorporated  rotten  manure,  and  dutitcare 
fully  in  between  the  rows,  with  light  spjiQkiid  up 
rough;  keep  them  gently  watered,  andvcarefuUy 
cleared  during  (he  spring  and  summer,  which  will  be 
all  they  require  till  their  final  transplantation  in  the 
following  season. 

ON  SOILS    AND    MANURES. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  gooseberries,  is  a  light 
s\ndy  loam  of  considerable  texture  or  cohesiveness, 
oiat  least  twelve  inches  deep,  over  a  sub-soil  of  pure 
gnvel,  soft  clay,  or  dry  sand,  though  nevertheless 
thej  are  found  in  great  vigour  of  growth  and  health 
in  i\any  different  soils;  but  if  the  bottom  is  wet, 
and  he  sub-soil  a  retentive  clay,  irony  gravel,  &,c. 
little  u'ood  can  be  looked  for,  though  the  upper  soil 
be  ever  so  good. 

It  isin  vain  to  attempt  the  rearing  of  a  plantation 
of  gooseberries,  where  the  bottom  is  not  either  dry 
by  natme,  or  otherwise  previously  rendered  so  by 
draining. 

I  come  (low  to  the  preparing  of  ground:  of  what- 
ever textu-e  or  disposition  the  soil  of  a  plantation  is, 
it  should  bj  trenched  at  least  two  spit  deep,  and 
strongly  mi«iured  with  composts  or  simple  manure 
according  tn  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  if  of  a 
light  disposit'on,  is  to  be  manured  with  cow-dung, 
pond-mud,  sc«urings  of  dishes,  sprats,  sea-ware, 
Stc.  if  of  a  cold  heavy  nature,  it  is  to  be  manured 
with  horse  dunf,  pigeon-dung,  soot,  ashes.  Sec;  all 
of  which  are  either  (o  be  used  in  composts,  or  as 
simples;  but  comjiosts  are  to  he  preferred. 

If  the  new  plajitation  ground  be  taken  in  from 
pasture,  it  is  proper  that  it  be  trenched  full  three 
spit  deep,  laying  the  top  turf  upside  down,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench. 

ON    PLANTING. 

Having  the  ground  prepared,  stretch  out  the  line, 
at  from  five  to  seven  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  (that  is  at  five  feet  in  bad  soil, 
and  seven  in  (hat  of  superior  quality)  and  make 
marks  at  opposite  distances  along  the  line,  in  a  sort 
of  diamonded  manner,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  (he  gar- 
den, zig-zagged;  at  every  mark  dig  the  pit  large 
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and  deep   enough  lor   (lie   root  to  lay   out  at  full 
lengtb,  without  being  conlined  or  cramped. 

Proceed  to  plant  (he  bushes  in  an  upright  man- 
ner, and  not  deeper  than  just  to  cover  the  top  part 
of  the  roots,  about  two  inches  below  the  surface, 
taking  care  to  shake  the  plant  regularly  as  the  mould 
is  faUing  round  the  roots,  that  it  may  completely 
surround  them,  and  place  them  in  a  sound  proper 
bed,  giving  them  a  gentle  tread  with  your  foot,  and 
a  little  water  if  required  to  moisten  the  mould. 

ON    PRUNING    AND    TRAINING. 

In  a  new  plantation  of  gooseberries,  great  care 
must  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  proper  form 
of  the  bushes,  the  shape  of  which  should  be  similar 
to  that  of  a  common  shaped  basin. 

The  •'ooseberry  produces  its  fruit  both  on  the 
voung  wood,  and  ou  the  spurs  of  several  year's 
branches;  but  the  fruit  on  the  former  is  much  more 
preferable. 

Therefore,  encouragement  is  to  be  given  to  the 
young  shoots  as  much  as  possible;  keep  the  centre 
clear  of  shoots  and  all  other  wood,  and  shape  the 
bush  regularly  round,  filhng  up  the  sides  with  as 
much  young  ^vood,  and  fruitful  spurs  as  possible, 
left  at  regular  distances. 

In  the  general  winter's  pruning,  he  careful  to  se 
lect  the  most  fruitful  young  sliools  which  are  not  the 
most  luxuriant,  but  rather  those  of  a  middling  de- 
gree of  grow  th. 

Allow  them  to  remain  at  about  six  or  eight  inches 
apart  at  the  top,  or  extremities  of  the  young  wood, 
that  they  may  not  remain  too  crowded,  which  would 
oiilv  serve  to  prevent  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 

iiut  if  the  bush  is  allowed  to  run  up  filled  vvitlj 
wood  in  the  centre,  keep  them  as  thin  of  branches 
of  old  wood  as  possible,  with  which  view  you  will 
now  prune  out  all  old  worn-out  and  cross  placed 
ivooii,  or  any  coarse  naked  old  branches,  retaining' 
young  wood  where  necessary  to  fill  up  their  places; 
and  cut  out  all  the  over-abundant  lateral  shoots  oi 
last  summer  close  to  the  old  wood. 

When  any  of  the  branches  are  too  long  aid  ram- 
bling, cut  such  down  to  some  convenien'  lateral 
shoot,  &.C.  to  remain  for  a  temporal  leadei,  and  on 
all  occasions  in  this  pruning,  be  sure  to  .eave  the 
yoimg  shoots  at  full  length,  unless  it  be  <hose  of  a 
rambling  disposition,  and  then  uierely  tokeep  lliem 
sightly,  for  by  cutting  the  tops  ofl'the  lea.ling  shoots, 
it  only  encourages  a  profusion  of  unnecessary  young 
wood  to  spring  t'orth,  and  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  fruit  will  be  much  smaller;  being  too  full  of 
wood  greatly  excludes  the  free  air,  and  reviving  sun, 
from  ripening  the  fruit  early  or  vvell/  and  also  ren- 
ders it  more  troublesome  to  gather 

The  weeping  sorts  when  heavy  laden  with  fruit, 
suffer  much  injury  by  the  branches  dragging  on  the 
ground,  but  to  prevent  this,  a  hoop  should  he  fas- 
tened to  stakes  or  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  it,  to  which  the  branch- 
es should  be'dressed. 

ON    TRAINING    TO    THE    WALL,  SiC. 

Goosebenies  do  well  (rained  against  walls,  pales, 
&.C.  the  proper  kinds  for  this  purpose  are  (he  largest, 
finest,  and  most  early  sorts,  of  different  colours, 
such  as  the  Crown-bob,  Huntsman,  Top-sawyer, 
red-berries;  Nelson's  waves.  Viper,  Rock-wood, 
yellow-berries;  Ocean,  Laurel,  Independent,  green- 
beries;  Sniiling-beauty,VVelliiigton'.s  glory.  Thrash- 
er, white-berries,  and  such  other  fine  sorts. 

Plant  them  about  six  feet  apart,  along  a  wall, 
pale,  &c.  in  an  open  situation,  where  they  can  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air;  but  if  there  is  not 
a  low  wall  in  a  good  situation  about  the  premises, 
they  may  be  introduced  into  vacant  spaces,  at  the 
under  parts  of  the  wall,  such  as  between  rider  trees, 
&c.  at  your  own  discretion. 

Train  them  to  the  wall,  &c.  in  a  fan-shaped  posi- 
tion; keep  them  regularly  pruned  and  dressed  to 
the  wall,  pale,  &c.  and  in  every  winter's  pruning, 


observe  to  cut  out  all  old  wood,  and  retain  as  much 
of  (he  young  as  is  necessary,  laying  in  (he  young 
hoo(s  at  full  length,  and  at  regular  distances  from 
each  other. 

Look  over  them  at  different  times  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  remove  a  great  portion  of 
the  over-abundant  young  wood,  and  nail  in  the  re- 
mainder, that  they  may  not  shade  the  advancing 
fruit. 

Give  (hem  gende  waterings  in  hot  dry  weather 
during  the  summer,  un(il  within  about  a  fortnight 
of  (he  fruit  being  ripe,  after  which,  the  less  moisture 
they  have  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit. 

By  attention  to  the  above  hints,  you  may  have 
gooseberries  much  earlier,  larger,  and  of  superior 
flavour  to  tiiose  in  the  open  ground,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable advantage  at  an  early  period  of  the  season. 
(To  be  continued. ) 


FARINA. 

Dear  Sir,  Oxford, March  \,  \S2S. 

As  there  has  been  some  contention  ^or  difference 
of  opinion)  in  your  v.aluable  work,  about  the  effect 
Farina  has  on  Fruit  Trees,  I  beg  leave  to  give  you 
(he  result  of  my  experience  on  that  score — say  20 
years.  As  to  vegetables,  I  suppose  no  dispute  can 
.irise,  as  almos(  every  farmer  and  gardener  knows 
they  will  deprecia(e,  &.c.  bu(  let  it  be  well  under- 
stood, that  when  any  two  fruit  trees  of  the  same 
species  unite  together,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other,  should  i(  so  happen  (hat  (hey  get  in  full  bloom 
at  the  same  time,  one  will  alter  (he  fruit  of  the 
other;  and  sometimes  may  alter  it  for  the  better, 
hut  generally  for  the  worse,  and  commonly  depre- 
ciate it  very  much;  but  if  (hey  do  no(  bloom  widiin 
one  or  two  days  of  the  same  time,  it  will  have  no 
effect.  My  grapes  that  run  toge(her  have  no(  (he 
least  al(era(ion  when  they  do  not  bloom  nearly  at 
the  same  time:  and  some  few  vines  blooming  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  fruit  altered,  even  when  not 
mixed  together,  by  winds,  bees.  Sic.  To  prove  the 
above,  I  beg, leave  to  mention  the  following  fact, 
with  a  hope  that  it  maybe  useful  to  some  people,  viz: 
I  budded  some  limbs  of  the  white  Bergamot  Peach, 
with  buds  of  the  Indian  Blood  Peach,  from  the 
Cherokee  nation.  The  white  peaches  have  a  few 
red  streaks  in  them,  but  not  materially  injured;  but 
the  blood  peaches  are  reduced  in  flavour  and  beau- 
ty and  full  of  white  streaks,  and  will  plainly  show 
all  who  view  them  that  they  are  absolutely  mixed, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  (he  Indian  peach.  I  also 
beg  leave  (o  caution  those  gentlemen  that  raise  fine 
pears,  not  to  have  quince  trees  within  50  yards  of 
(hem,  for  they  are  apt  to  blossom  about  the  same 
time,  and  no  doubt  but  will  give  the  pears  a  rough 
(as(e;  and  if  you  cu(  off  a  limb  of  a  (ree  in  full  bloom 
and  dash  i(  in  (he  blossoms  of  a  (ree  of  the  same 
species,  when  it  is  also  in  full  bloom,  it  will  alter  the 
fruit;  and  (he  pound  pear  may  be  reduced  in  size, 
and  increased  in  flavour  by  (he  same  experimen(. 

The  cause  why  I  now  give  you  (his  statement  is, 
(hat  people  may  now  look  out  and  see  it,  as  the 
trees  are  about  to  bloom,  and  appear  to  have  a  flat- 
tering prospect. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  WILLIS. 
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HOPS. 

We  understand,  says  the  Salem  Observer, 
the  several  farmers,  in  the  county  of  Mi  dlesex, 
in(end,  (his  season,  to  appropriate  all  their  land 
to  the  growth  of  hops,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  demand  for  them.  Several  of  them  have  al- 
ready contracted  to  deliver  large  quantities  of  hops 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  acres,  under  hop  cultivation,  in  England, 
last  year,  was  fifty-sis  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CANAL  COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

[The  following  extract  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  (he  New  York  Canal  Commissioners,  will  be 
found  highly  illustrative  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  and  its  prodigious  efficacy  in  augmenting  thft 
prosperKy  of  (he  whole  state.  The  revenue  arising 
from  the  canal  will  speedily  discharge  the  entire 
debt  incurred  in  its  construction,  and  produce,  for 
the  community  that  completed  it,  means  amply 
adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  else 
may  be  thought  conducive  to  the  streng(h  or  (he 
ornament  of  a  state,  which  possesses  of  herself,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  cons(i(u(e  a  grea(  and  powerful 
republick;  unfolded  and  applied  as  her  resources 
have  been,  bj*  genius  and  foresight  commensurate 
with  them. 

Some  would  be  for  erecting  monuments  to  eter- 
nize the  fame  of  (he  founders  of  siich  works;  but 
for  us,  we  regard  (he  works  (hemselves  and  (heir 
history,  as,  of  all  monuments,  the  most  durable  and 
most  pervading  in  (heir  influence.  What,  in  fact, 
are  mere  piles  of  stone  and  mor(ar?  Limited  in 
their  direct  operation  on.  the  mind  through  the 
senses,  perishable  in  their  materials,  and  too  often 
erected  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  some 
unprincipled  tyrant — who 

"Meteor-like,  flames  lawless  throuijh  (he  void; 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroy'd." 

Hence  we  have  always  regarded  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing alive  the  memory  of  Washington,  and  a  vene- 
ra(ion  for  his  principles  by  any  such  expedient,  as 
truly  ridiculous  if  not  insulting.  If  (he  fame  of 
General  Washing(on  las(s  as  long  as  (he  art  of 
printing,  with  which  it  is  commensurate — as  long 
as  the  city  (ha(  bears  his  name — in  a  word,  as  long 
as  we  remain  a  free  nation,  his  best  friends  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  So  with  all  successful  asserters  of 
principles,  such  as  are  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  So  with  the  founders  of  such  pub- 
lic works  as  the  New  York  canals — principles  that 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong: 
works  that  we  hope  will  last  until  "(he  waters  are 
dried  up." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners. 

[Made  to  the  Legislature,  March  25,  1826.] 
To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  vfJVew  York: 

In  obedience  to  the  act  entitled  "an  act  respect- 
ing navigable  communications  between  the  great 
Western  and  Northern  Lakes,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,"  passed  15th  April,  1S17,  the  canal  com- 
missioners report: 

That  the  unfinished  work  on  the  Erie  canal  at 
(he  mountain  ridge,  along  the  Niagara  river,  at 
Black  Rock,  and  at  Buffalo,  which  remained  at  the 
date  of  our  last  annual  report,  was,  with  some  tri- 
fling exceptions,  finislftd  in  the  month  of  October 
last,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  the  water  having 
been  admitted  into  (he  canal  from  ths  harbour  of 
Black  Rock,  the  first  boat  ascended  the  maanificent 
locks  at  Lockport,  and  passed  the  deep  cut  through 
the  mountain  ridge  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  navigation,  which,  during  the  summer,  had 
terminated  In  the  basin  at  Lockport,  was  now  ex- 
tended to  Black  Rock  and  to  Buffalo;  and  thus 
formed  an  uninterrupted  navigable  communication 
from  (he  grea(  western  lakes  (o  (he  A(lan(ic  ocean. 

The  first  admission  of  a  full  head  of  wa(er  upon 
the  dam  and  pier  at  Black  Rock,  and  into  (he  canai 
from  Buffalo  to  Lockport,  put  (o  (he  test  of  actual 
experiment,  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  works, 
the  accuracy  of  the  levels,  and  the  practicability  oi 
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carrying  through  the  mountain  ridge  a  supply  of  hawk  river  at  Rome  to  the  Erie  canal,  and  in  other 


water,  which  would  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  canal,  during  tlic  driest  seasons.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  was  entirely  satisfactory'. 

The  navigation  of  the  canals  opened  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  terminated  in  December.  The  east- 
ern section  of  the  Erie  canal  was  closed  with  ice 
some  weeks  before  the  more  westerly  sections  were 
materially  obstructed;  this  difference  arises  from 
the  canal  being  shaded  in  many  places  b}'  the  hills, 
and  also  from  the  greater  degree  of  cold  which  ex- 
ists, at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  season 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  than  is  found 
during  the  same  periods  of  the  year,  in  the  more 
westerly  part  of  the  state.  The  ice  formed  more 
than  two  inches  in  thickness  at  the  Schoharie  creek, 
when  there  was  none  to  impede  the  navigation  on 
the  middle  and  western  sections.  The  northerly 
winds  which  pass  over  the  high,  cold  and  unculti- 
vated country  to  the  north  of  the  Mohawk,  produces 
congelation  much  earlier,  and  more  intense  than  the 
same  winds  which  pass  over  the  Ontario,  whose 
water  imparts  its  higher  temperature  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Tliis  circumstance  will  give  to  the  western 
part  of  the  canal  an  average  navigation  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  in  a  year  more  than  can  be  enjoyed  on 
the  eastern  section, and  will,  with  the  business  which 
is  constantly  accumulating  upon  it,  shortly  render 
indispensable,  some  farther  improvement  through 
the  valley  of  the  Mnhawk.  Fifteen  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour,  besides  many  other  articles,  were  de- 
tained in  the  month  of  December,  by  the  ice,  be- 
tween Utica  and  the  Hudson. 

There  has  been  collected  from  tolls  on  the  Erie 
and  Ghamplain  canals  the  past  year,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  si.xtysix  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents: — Of  this  sum 
seventy-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents,  was  derived  from 
(he  Champlain  canal. 

The  toll  of  182  4  produced  the  sum  of  tV.ree  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
on«  dollars  and  seven  cents,  which  has  been  exceed- 
ed by  the  income  of  last  year,  by  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  canal  to  lake  Erie,  and  the  augmentation 
of  business  upon  all  parts  of  it,  afl^ord  ground  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  toll  will  increase  at  nearly  the  same 
rate  the  present  year,  and  we  estimate  the  receipts 
of  182G,  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 


If  to  this  sum  of $7 50,000 

We  add  the  estimated  amount  of 

The  salt  duty, 100,000 

Vendue  duty, 250,000 


necessary  works  upon  the  canals  in  various  places- 

In  establishing  the  rates  of  toll,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  graduate  them  in  such  manner  as  to  en- 
courage the  transportation  of  the  ponderous  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  which  without  such  fa- 
vourable discrimination,  could  not  be  taken  to 
market,  and  to  charge  on  other  articles  of  less 
tveight  and  more  value,  a  rate  somewhat  propor- 
tionate to  their  ability  to  sustain  it.  This  policy, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, will  also  tend,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage upon  the  canal,  to  augment  the  revenue. 

The  average  rates  of  toll  upon  the  products  of  the 
country,  is  something  less  than  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  on  merchandize  ascending  the  canals, 
three  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  western  inland  lock  navigation  company  in 
1818,  charged  on  all  property  passing  the  locks  and 
cf.nals  at  the  Little  Falls,  and  at  the  German  Flatts, 
at  the  rate  of  $2,38  per  Ion,  including  the  toll  on  the 
boat,  and  at  the  rate  of  f3,37i  for  passing  from  the 
Mohawk  river  through  the  canal  at  Rome  into  Wood 
creek,  making  the  sum  of  $5,75  per  ton  for  passing 
on  an  artificial  navig-ation  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  in  its  utmost  extent. 

Of  the  property  which  has  descended  the  canals 
the  last  year,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  half  of 
its  quantity  could  not  have  been  transported  to  mar- 
ket without  the  aid  of  the  canals,  and  a  low  rate  of 
toll. 

The  following  statement  of  property  which  has 
passed  the  collector's  office  at  West  Troy,  exhibits 
a  view  of  all  the  articles  which  have  been  transport- 
ed on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  to  and  from 
tide  water,  excepting  the  amount  which  has  passed 
the  sloop  lock  at  Troy,  and  the  quantity  which  may 
have  been  brought  from  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Erie  canal,  west  of  Schenectady,  after  the  closing  of 
the  navigation  by  the  frost. 

To  the   Canal  Commissioners  of  tlie  State  of  JVeie 
York.  j 

Gentlemen — The  following  is  a  correct  statement 
of  the  boats,  with  their  freight,  and  rafts  which  have 
passed  on  the  junction  canal,  from  the  7th  of  April 
to  the  12th  of  December,  1825,  from  the  opening  to 
the  close  of  the  canal. 

Whole  number  of  boats  and  rafts,  inward 
and  outward 13,110 

Whole  amount  of  tons  inward,  toward 
the  tide-water,  ....  185,405 

Whole  amount  do.  outward,  from  tide- 
water,        .         .      -  .        .        .        .  33,669 


Gypsum   . 

Stone 

Sand,  clay  and  brick 

Cheese 

Butter,  lard  and  tallow 

Hops  . 

Fur  and  peltry    . 

Furniture 

Merchandise 

Non-enumerated 
Wheat,  bushels  .     . 
Coarse  grain,  do.  . 
Flaxseed         do.     . 
Beans  and  peas    . 

OUTWARD. 

Merchandize 
Furniture 
Gypsum  . 
Stone 

Western  salt,  bbls. 
Sand  and  clay     . 
Non-enumerated 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  your 
obedient  servant,  JABEZ  BURROWS. 

West  Troy,  Jan.  1,  1826. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  transportation  upon  tlie 
Erie  Canal,  during  the  years  1824  and  1825,  is 
given  by  the  following  statement  from  the  Collec- 
tor's Office  at  Utica. 


.       3906 

2658 

1413 

596 

12 

640 

8 

207 

12 

148 

12 

191 

12 

205 

19 

1945 

5 

562,783 

141,703 

4,227 

6,145 

(OIM. 

cwt. 

;    30,101 

17 

769 

9 

973 

:               258 

7,005 

455 

237 

3 

1824. 
6,264  boats  were  enfd  with 
]151,718  bbls.  of  flour 
19,140  do.  provisions 
,40,735  do.  salt 
128,251  do.  ashes 
\  1,5?,7  do.  oil 

5,573  do.  water  ccm't 
2T3,a51  bushels  wheat 
No  aCi'tof  coarse  grain 
7,9t7  bushels  flaxseed 
349,7t5   gals,   domestic 
spirits 
3,477,771  feet  boards  and 
scantling 
34,357  tub.  feet  timber 


It  makes  the  aggregate  receipts  .     .    $1,100,000 
From   this   must  be   deducted   the  esti- 
mated annual  expense  of  repairs  and 
superintendence,     .         .  JiIOO,000 

Do.  do.  of  collecting  the  tolls,  in- 
cluding pay  of  collectors,  in- 
spectors and  clerks,  and  fqj'  sta- 
tionery and  all  contingent  ex- 
penses, .... 
And  the  annual  interest  on  the  ca 
nal  debt,        .        .        , 


25,000 


420,000—565,000 


$575,000 


And  it  leaves  the  balance  of  $575,000,  from  the 
income  of  the  year  1826,  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  piinci|>iil  of  the  debt. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  1825,  will  be  absorbed  in  the  payment 
of  damages  of  unsettled  accounts,  in  the  com 
pletion  of  the  improvement  on  the  Champlain  ca 
nal,  in  the  construction  of  a  feeder  from  the  Mo- 


Total  inward  and  outward,    .     <o»s.  219,074 


Consisting  of  the  following  articles: 


Boards,  plank,  &c.  feet 

32,603,545 

Timber,  cubic  feet 

655,912 

Staves  9,157,737,  M. 

7,631 

Shingles,  M.      . 

4,262  i 

Wood,  cords 

14,069 

Flour,  bbls.     . 

221,093 

Ashes,  bbls. 

24,249 

Provisions,  bbls. 

22,726 

Salt,  bbls. 

20,841 

Lime,  bbls. 

12,136 

Oil,  bbls. 

1,309 

Beer,  bbls. 

661 

Cider,  bbls. 

576 

Kelp,  bbls.       . 

19 

Iron,  including  cannon,  &.C.  tons 

2,586 

Domestic  spirits,  galls.     . 

435,273 

tons.  cwt. 

Clover  and  grass  seeds    . 

.267     17 

Wool 

127       6 

1.161,000 

1,899,000 

148,000 

5,662 

26 


1825. 

9,000  boats  were  entered  icitlt 
237,124  bbls.  of  flour 
18,741  do  provisions 
42,808  do  salt 
24,001  do  ashes 
1,186  do  oil 
9,602  do  water  cem't 
547,497  bushels  wheat 
29,181  do  coarse  grain 
2,755  do  flaxseed 
409,768  galls,  domestic 
spirits 
8,667,343  feet  boarils  and 
scantling 
521,558  cub.  feet  tinab'r 
2,793,000        shingles 
7,721,000         staves 
659,000         split  lath 
13,307  boxes  glass 
102  tons  wool 
1,666  do  U.  S.  nav. 

prop. 
7,949  do  gypsum 
89  do  tallow 
330  do  cheese 
542  do  butter  and 

lard 
222  do  hops 
134  do  fur  &.  peltry 
1,208  do  household 
goods 
22,553  do  merchandise 
including  castings,  oys- 
ters, clams,  and  several 
other  articles  which  were  ■ 
charged  a  different  rate 
of  toll  in  1824. 
The  number  of  persons  passing  Utica  in  freight 
and  packet  boats  during  the  last  season  has  exceed- 
ed 40,000,  and   the   number   of  boats,  arks,   and 
cribs,  which  passed  the  same  place  has  been  equal 
to  forty  two  for  every  day  throughout  the  period  of 
navigation. 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER. 
SAMUEL  YOUNG. 
HENRY  SEYMOUR, 
WILLIAM  C.  BOtCK: 
March  26,  I82S. 


shingles 
staves 
split  lath 
boxes  glass 
tons  wool 
7,136  do  gypsum 
83  do  tallow 
255  do  cheese 
SSI  do  butter   and 

lard 
127  do  hops 
104  do  fur  St  peltry 
880  do  household 
furniture 
19,773  do  merchd'ize 
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IiADIfiS'  DEFA&TnaZSBlT. 


A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY-MARRIED  PAIR- 

ON  PRUDENCE  AND  DECORUM. 

(Continued  from  p.  21.) 
I  cannot  express  the  great  dissatisfaction  I  feel  at 
hearing  married  women  laugh  at  and  ridicule  ladies 
who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  still  remain  single — 
females  who  probably  in  every  respect  are  decidedly 
superior  to  the  lady  who  treats  them  with  contempt, 
and  who  perhaps  remain  single  merely  because  they 
posisess  more  delicacy  of  mind,  and  are  not  so  easi- 
ly pleased  in  the  choice  of  a  husband.  Various  are 
tJie  causes  which  may  occur  to  keep  a  woman  sin- 
o-le:  duty,  prudence,  and,  not  unlVequently,  con- 
stancy to  a  beloved  object;  while  a  swarm  of  misses, 
strangers   to  sentiment,  to  delicacy,   and  to  good 

sense,  merely  from  their  eagerness  to  become  wives, ^^   

clasp  the  chain  of  Hymen,  and  inconsiderately  link  your  worlc-table  eaiii/. 


people  to  part  with  their  money;  while  the  old 
adage,  "Take  care  of  pence,  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves,"  is  either  not  remembered  at 
all,  or,  if  it  does  occur  to  the  mind,  is  allowed  to 
have  but  little  inlUience. 

Be  extremely  regular  as  to  bills,  payments,  &c. 
You  cannot  think  how  much  trouble  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  regular  weekly  payments.  It  is  sometimes 
very  ditlicult  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  a  bill 
when  allowed  to  lie  over  even  for  a  month,  and  the 
delay  constantly  subjects  you  to  imposition. 

Much,  indeed,  will  attention  to  order  and  regu- 
larity contribute  to  the  comfort  of  your  husband. 
Men  particularly  love  neatness,  tidiness,  and  me- 
thod: any  thing  soiled  or  out  of  place  discomposes 
them;  and  a  littered  room  will  often  make  them 
peevish. — Meals  should  always  be  ready  at  a  stated 
hour:  a  little  decisi6n  and  firmness  will  soon  make 
your  servants  punctual.  Rise  early;  give  your  or- 
ders carhj;  breakfast  early;  be  ready  to  sit  down  to 
Doios:  much  before  twelve 


thernselves  in  the  same  moment  to  matrimony  and:,j,.|ock  gives  you  a  command  of  the  day,  and  gets 
misery,  in  the  form  of  some  petit  maitre  or  antiqua- 1  you  through  it  with  ease.     But,  adieu  to  all  this'or 


ted  beau.  ^ 

Some  wives,  in  order  to  display  their  own  supe-i 
riority  to  their  husbands,  ara  very  fond  of  lessening 
and  undervaluing  the  merit  of  other  wives:  be  above 
such  a  paltry  artifice;  it  is  both  ungenerous  and  un- 
principled. 

Should  you,  gentle  lady,  be  in  the  decline  of  life, 
allow  me  to  bring  to  your  recollection  the  emphati- 
eal  address  of  St.  Paul  to  aged  women,  where  he 
charges  them  to  teach  the  young  women  to  be  so- 
ber, to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  their  children, 
to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedi- 
ent to  their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  be 
not  blasphemed.  (Tit.  ii.  4,  .'>.) — When  the  apostle 
speaks  of  keeping  at  home,  he  seems  impressed 
with  the  calm,  unobtrusive  retirement  of  that  do- 
mestic sphere  which  Providence  and  nature  have 
assigned  to  women.  Strongly,  indeed,  does  he  seem 
influenced  by  it  when  he  says,  She  that  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.  (1  Tim.  v.  6.) 
Chapter  IV. 

ON   DOMESTIC    ECONOMY. 

I  would  recommend  every  woman,  if  possible,  on 
her  marriage,  to  get  some  yearly  allowance,  though 
ever  so  trifling,  settled  on  her.  Believe  me,  the  lit- 
tle unavoidable  demands  on  her  husband's  purse,  to 
which  a  wife  is  so  frequently  compelled  to  have  re- 
course, is  very  apt  to  create  bickering  and  discord; 
and  that  at  the  very  moment  perhaps  when  all  is 
peace  and  harmony  between  them:  and  when  once 
good  humour  is  put  out  of  its  way,  it  is  not  such  a 
very  easy  matter,  rely  on  it,  to  bring  it  back  again 
to  its  old  course. 

Conscientiously  manage  your  husband's  property, 
and  shun  every  approach  to  extravagance.  The 
domestic  economy  of  a  family  is  (as  an  adraiied 
writer  remarks)  entirely  a  woman's  province,  ind 
furnishes  a  variety  of  subjects  both  for  good  seise 
and  good  taste.  The  want  of  economy  has  invohed 
thousands  in  misery;  and  in  those  houses  where 
extravagance  is  predominant,  little  is  beheld  but 
disorder  and  confusion.  Their  families  are,  in  gene- 
ral, as  dissipated  and  thoughtless  as  themselves. 
Harmony  and  decorum,  with  their  inseparable  com- 
panions peace  and  happiness,  are  guests  that  iind 
within  such  walls  neither  residence  nor  repose. 

In  regard  to  money  matters,  some  wives  seem  to 
think  that  all  is  gain  which  they  can  get  in  any 
way  from  their  husbands;  without  ever  considering 
that  the  state  oihis  purse  is  a  matter  of  equal  con- 
sequence to  both. 

Particularly  avoid  every  thing  like  extravagance. 
I  really  think  a  great  deal  of  money  is  frequently 
expended  in  buying  things  which,  altera  while,  we 
find  we  could  have  very  well  done  without.  The 
pleasure  of  getting  a  great  bargain  often  induces 


der  and  regularity,  if  you  are  fond  of  lying  in  bed! 
'■Eight  hours  sleep,"  say  our  physicians,  "are  quite 
enough:"  and  the  woman  who  prefers  her  pillow  to 
the  numerous  advantages  which  early  rising;  pro- 
duces, would  not,  I  fear,  have  strength  of  mind  to 
perform  more  important  duties.  An  hour  rescued 
from  sleep  does  wonders,  and  your  health  is  much 
benefitted  by  it.  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  slug- 
gard? When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep?  Yet  a 
little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep:  so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one 
that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 
yProv.vi.  9—11.) 

"Do  not  defer  till  to-morrow  what  may  as  well 
be  done  today,"  says  the  old  proverb.  If  you  have 
a  letter  to  write,  why  not  do  it  to-day  as  well  as  to- 
morrow? If  you  have  a  visit  to  pay,  why  not  do  it 
to- day  as  well  as  to-morrow?  &c.  &c.  "To-morrow, 
believe  me,"  says  a  most  useful  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  "comes  loaded  with  duties  of  its  own.  And 
when  it  does  arrive,  we  always  feel  pleased  at  not 
having  it  encumbered  with  the  business  of  yester- 
day." 

Few  things  please  a  man  more  than  seeing  his 
wife  notable  and  clever  in  the  management  of  her 
household.  A  knowledge  of  cookery,  as  well  as 
every  other  branch  in  housekeeping,  is  indispensa- 
ble in  a  female;  and  a  wife  should  always  endeavour 
to  support  with  equal  applause  the  character  of  the 
lady  and  the  housewife.  "I  tell  you,  my  good  madam," 
says  a  humorous  character,  "when  your  husband 
comes  home  hungry  at  five  o'clock,  he  won't  look 
very  pleasant  at  being  put  off  with  music,  senti- 
ment, and  poetry,  instead  of  a  comfortable  dinner. 
Bless  my  stars!  I  have  known  some  ladies,  who 
could  play  a  fine  tol  lol  on  the  piano,  talk  with  you 
all  day  long  about  poetry  and  history,  and  gabble 
Italian  and  French  like  a  monkey;  and  yet  if  the 
husband  of  one  of  them  asked  for  a  beefsteak  for 
dinner,  mercy  me!  she  doesn't  know  whether  it 
should  be  roasted  or  fried,  or  if  he  wished  for  a  ve- 
nison pasty,  the  accomplished  lady  is  equally  igno- 
rant whether  paste  be  made  with  butter  or  mutton 
suet!  I  can't  abide  such  balderdash!" 

A  woman  should  endeavour  to  wield  her  needle, 
and  to  manage  her  scissars,  with  dexterity  and  cle- 
verness. This  is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  female; 
great  comfort  and  economy  are  derived  from  it;  and 
a  man  is  always  pleased  at  seeing  his  wife  thus  em- 
ployed. Solomon  in  describing  an  excellent  woman, 
makes  her  particularly  expert  at  her  distaff  and  spin- 
dle.   And  all  Homer's  lovely  matrons — 


and  when  much  of  her  time  is  spent  in  visiting  and 
company,  what  but  anarchy  and  confusion  at  home 
must  be  the  consriquence?  If  we  could  but  see  the 
inside  of  some  fashionable  houses,  how  much  would 
surprise  and  reflection  he  excited!  'I'he  mistress 
perhaps  at  the  theatre  or  a  card-party;  servants 
drunken,  extravagant,  criminal;  children  receiving 
their  very  first  impressions  from  the  oaths  and  im- 
proper conversation  of  these  servants!  Here,  meat 
perishing  which  might  have  fed  the  hungry;  there, 
garments  mouldering  which  might  have  clothed  the 
naked:  in  one  place,  filth  and  nastiness  concealed; 
in  another,  valuable  furniture  tossed  about  without 
decency  and  without  care.  No  fortune  can  answer 
such  immoderate  expenses;  no  comfort  can  consist 
with  so  much  disorder.  A  good  woman  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  all  her  fami- 
ly are  clothed  in  scarlet.     (Prov.  xxxi.) 

Chapter  V. 

ON    DRESS. 

Let  me  entreat,  gentle  lady,  that  your  dress  jnay 
be  expressive  of  delicacy  and  purity  of  mind.     Be- 
hold a  woman  in  the  attire  of  a  harlot!  exclaimed  the 
wise  man  on  beholding  an  indecorous  dress.     And 
surely  when  a  woman  appears  in  public  with  a  bare 
bosom,  exposure   of  figure,   perhaps  with   rouged 
cheeks,  it  cannot  be  acting  too  severely  to  adopt  the 
same  language,  and  cry  out  in  disgust,  'Behold  a 
woman  inthe  altire  of  a  harlot!''  What!  moifc,  a  mo- 
ther, in  such  a  dress!  O    all  ye   feelings    of  virtue 
and  propriety,  rescue  our  matrons  from   the   de- 
gradation! Would  they  but  reflect  for  a  moment, 
"could  women  in  general,"  as  Mrs.  H.  More  says, 
"know  what  was   their  real   interest,  could   they 
guess  with  what  a  charm  even  the   appearance  of 
modesty  invests  its  possessor,  they  would  dress  de- 
corously from  mere  self  love  if  not  from  principle. 
The  designing  would  assume  modesty  as  an  artifice; 
the  coquette  would  adopt  it  as  an  allurement;  the 
pure  as  her  appropriate  attraction;  and  the  voluptu- 
ous as, the  most  infallible  art  of  seduction." 
There  is  not  an  hour  in  the  day  in  which  a  man  so 
much  likes  to  see  his  wife  dressed  with  neatness,  as 
when  she  leaves  her   bed-room,  and  sits  down  to 
breakfast.     At  any  other  moment,  vanity  stimulates 
her  efforts  at  the  toilette,  for  she  expects  to  see  and 
tcf  be  seen;  but  at  this  retired  and  early  hour,  it  is 
for  the  very  sake  of  cleaiiliness,/or  the  very  sake  of 
pleasing  her  husbaud,  that  she'  appears  thus  neat 
and  nice.    Some  one  says,  "A  woman  should  never 
appear  untidily  or  badly  dressed,  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  husband."     While  he  was  your  lover, 
what  a  sad  piece  of  business  if  he  caught  you  dress- 
ed to  disadvantage! — "O  dear,  there  he  is,  and  my 
hair  all  in  papers;  and  this   frightful  unbecoming 
cap!  I  had  no  idea  he  would  have  been  here  so  ear- 
ly; let  me  off  to  my  toilette!"  But  now  that  he  is 
your   husband,  "Dear  me,  what  consequence?  My 
object  is  gained;  my  efforts  to  win  him,  and  all  my 
little  manojuvres  to  captivate,  have  been  successful, 
and  it  is  very  hard  if  a  woman  is  to  pass  her  life  in 
endeavouring  to  please  her  husband!"  I  remember 
greatly  admiring  a  lady  who  lived  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  scarcely   saw  any  one  but  her  husband. 
She  was  rather  a  plain  woman;  and  yet  when  she 
sat  to  breakfast  each  morning,  and  all  the  day  long, 
her  extreme   neatness   and   attention  to   the  nice- 
ness  of  her  appearance,  made  her  quite  an   agreea- 
ble object;  and  her  husband  loved  her,  and  would 
look  at  her  with  more  pleasure  than  at  a  pretty  wo- 
man  dressed  soiled    and   untidily:  for  believe  me, 
those  things  (though  your  husband  appears  not  to 
notice  them,  nor  perhaps  is  he  himself  conscious  of 
the  cause)  strongly  possess  the  power  of  pleasing 
or  displeasing. 
I  have  a  great  dislike  to  see  a  woman's  dress  exceed 


"Deck'd  with  the  freshest  tints  of  beauty's  bloom, 

Bend  o'er  the  distaff,  or  direct  the  loom."  jhe  expense  which  I  know  her  husband  can  afford. 

"A  woman's  greatest  praise  does  certainly  con-  fine  laces  and  silks  ^nd  a  scanty  purse  are  ill-matcli- 

sist  in  the  order  and  management  of  her  /«»(%;  I  ed  associates.    When  I  hear  a  woman  of  small  for- 
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tune  say  her  pelisse  or  lace  cap  cost  a  large  sura,  I 
at  once  think  it  a  libel  not  only  on  her  understand- 
ing but  her  principles. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  subject  with  the  apos- 
tle's sentiment,  when  speaking  of  Christian  wives: 
Whose  adorning,  says  he,  let  it  not  be  that  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold, 
or  of  pulling  on  of  apparel;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  Wiich  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  (1  Pet.  Hi.  I, 
3,  4.)  These  words  "a  meek  and  quiet  spirit"  make 
at  this  moment  a  most  powerful  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  have  excited  the  following  rellections,  to 
which,  gentle  lady,  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention. — 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  apostle  alluded  lu  the 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  so  often  produced  by 
nature,  or  constitution,  or  perhaps  by  insensibdity, 
and  wliich  costs  us  nothing  to  attain.  O  no!  the 
meekness  and  quietness  he  speaks  of  must  be  the 
etlcet,  not  of  constitution,  but  of  principle;  not  of 
nature,  but  of  grace.  I  know  many  women  who 
would  be  gentle  Pagans  as  well  as  gentle  Chris- 
tians; who  would  be  meek  if  there  was  no  Bible, 
and  amiable  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a 
God!  And  though  characters  of  this  kind  are  inter- 
esting and  valuable  for  the  sake  of  society,  they  are 
certainly  not  the  description  of  females  who  are  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  The  word  quiet 
has  an  extensive  meaning,  and  refers  not  so  much 
to  temper  as  resignation.  St.  Peter  evidently  intends 
by  this  word  to  express  a  quiet  acquiescence,  a  pa- 
tient resignation,  an  uniform  composure  to  the  i)ain- 
ful  but  inevitable  evils  inflicted  on  us  by  the  hand  of 
God.  He  refers  to  that  calmness  of  spirit  which  is 
not  easily  provoked,  which  beurelh  all  things,  and 
emhireth  all  things,  which  sujadues  the  risings  of  an- 
ger and  resentment,  and  calls  down  divine  help  to 
sooth  the  heart  which  nature  would  fain  agitate  and 
discompose.  He  means  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
which  bears  with  the  perverse  and  unreasojiable 
tempers  of  those  with  whom  it  may  have  to  deal, 
and  which  checks  at  once  every  inclination  to  a 
fretful  or  an  angry  reply;  which  quells  the  first  ad- 
vances to  repining,  produces  content  in  whatsoever 
state  God  has  placed  its  possessor,  and  enables  the 
person  who  is  under  its  animating  influence  to  bear 
all  the  small  inferior  crosses  of  the  day  with  that 
fortitude  and  equanimity  which  is  one  of  the  distin 
guishing  characteristics  of  true  Christianity,  and 
.*uch  only  can  be  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which 
the  apostle  would  consider  as  meriting  his  high  en 
comium. 
(To  iie  continued  under  the  head  of  Family  Duties,  Sfc.) 


white.  When  the  fresh  root,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  the  little  finger  and  blood  red,  is  broken,  a 
juice  issues  in  large  drops  resembling  blood." 

[Ewell's  Medical  Companion. 


Rf.mjIRKable  Stag  Hunt. 
Some  years  since,  a  stag  was  hunted  from  Win- 
field  Park,  Westmoreland,  until  by  fatigue  or  acci- 
dent the  whole  pack  were  thrown  out,  except  two 
foxhounds,  bred  by  Lord  Thanet,  who  continued 
the  chase  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  The 
stag  returned  to  the  park  from  whence  he  had  been 
driven,  and  as  his  last  effort,  leaped  the  wall,  and 
lied  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  it.  One  of  the 
hounds  ran  to  the  wall,  but  being  unable  to  get  over 
It,  laid  down  and  almost  immediately  expired.  The 
other  hound  was  found  dead  about  a  half  a  mile 
trom  the  park.  They  were  supposed  to  have  run 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 


XaXSCEIiX.ASJEOVS. 


CURE  FOR  TETTER  OR  KING  WORM. 

After  I  had  the  tetter  for  nearly  twenty  years 
on  my  hand,  and  had  used  dollars  worth  of  cele- 
brated tetter  ointment,  which  took  off  the  skin, 
repeatedly,  without  effecting  a  cure,  a  friend  ad- 
vised me  to  take  some  Blood  Root,  (called  also 
Red  lioot,  Indian  Paint,  &.c.)  slice  it  in  vinegar, 
and  afterward  wash  the  place  affected  with  the  li- 
quid. I  suppose  the  vinegar  extracted  the  strength 
out  of  the  root,  for  in  a  few  days  the  dry  scurf  was 
removed,  and  my  diseased  hand  appeared  as  whole 
as  the  other.  1  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  per- 
fect cure  was  so  speedily  accomplished  by  this  sim- 
ple remedy;  but  as  nearly  two  years  have  passed 
without  the  least  appearance  of  its  return,!  need 
no  longer  doubt  the  fact,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  I  wish  the  value  of  the  Ked  Root  to  be  more 
generally  known. 

"If  grows  about  a  foot  high  in  rich  woodland, 
and  flowers  in  Aprd.  The  leaf  is  roundish  and 
deeply  indented,  somewhat  like  the  while  oak  leaves 
—stems  naked,  supporting  single  flowers,  blossoms 


^m^  WAmmm^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  14,  1826. 


Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.— In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Hollingsworth,  at  whose  house  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  was 
to  have  been  held  yesterday,  a  postponement  of  the 
meeting  has  been  rendered  unavoidable.  It  will 
take  place,  however,  at  the  residence  of  Col.  N.  M. 
BosLEY,  of  Baltunore  county,  on  Thursday  next, 
i!Oth  inst.  As  there  are  many  arrangements  to  be 
made,  preparatory  to  the  approaching  show,  it  is 
important  that  the  trustees  give  an  early  and  general 
attendance  on  the  above  named  day. 

|t3^The  Dishley  sheep  advertised  in  the  last 
Farmer,  have  been  sold  to  Mr.  John  Barney  of 
Delaware,  by  whom  the  breed  will  be  preserved  in 
its  purity,  and  justice  and  credit  will  be  rendered 
by  the  skilful  management  of  these  fine  animals  to 
their  eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Charles  Champion. 

The  highly  respected  Lindley  Murray,  the  au 
thor  of 'English  Grammar,'  and  many  other  approv 
ed  works  on  education,  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
'2;?d  of  February,  at  his  house  at  Holdgate,  near 
York,  in  the  8!styear  of  his  age,  and  In  the  full 
possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  Mr.  M.  was 
a  Quaker,  and  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 


Tobacco. — Amount  of  Inspeetions  in  the  three 
State  warehouses,  from  the  1st  to  the  13th  of  April, 
inclusive,  231  hhds. 


IMPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 

The  subscriber,  is  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the 
niiinufacture  in  this  city,  of  the  above  machines,  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  lie  has  introduced  into  tlie  Gins 
made  by  him  all  ihe  lale  valuable  improvements,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Dr.  U.  Null,  of  the  Slate  of  Mississip- 
pi; and  by  llie  style  and  durability  of  the  workmanship, 
hopes  to  merit  extensive  patronage.  The  Gins  will  be 
packed  in  boxes,  and  forwarded  to  any  town  in  Itie  Unit- 
ed States.  WAI.  TOKRliV,  Jr 

Mw  York,  Jlprll  8,  1826. 
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AeRZCULTURE. 


PRIZING  TOBACCO. 

Dear  Sir,  Highlands,  Elk  Ridge,  Manh,lSiS. 

Having  last  year  made  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  prizing  tobacco  by  levers,  which  not 
only  facilitates  the  operaUon  greatly,  but  dispenses 
with  a  vast  deal  of  labour  with  blocks,  &c.,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  send  you  a  sketch  of  it  for  publica- 


tion, that  those  who  may  consider  the  advantages- 
of  sufficient  consequence,  may  avail  themselves  of  it 
if  they  think  proper.  The  value  of  this  method  is 
considerably  enhanced  by  having  two  prize  levers 
connected  with  one  post,  in  the  centre,  so  that  two 
hogsheads  can  be  packing  at  the  same  time;  when 
the  hands  employed  at  this  work  can  always  be 
engaged  at  one  or  the  other.  As  I  have  not  an  op 
portunity  of  drawing  it  to  a  scale,  I  must  give  you 
a  rough  draft  of  it. 


A.  The  post;  R  the  lever;  C.  the  hogshead;  D.  the 
centre  sill  of  the  platform;  E.  an  iron  sword  one 
inch  thick,  four  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long,  per- 
forated with  inch  holes  at  half  an  inch  apart;  F.  a 
frame  made  of  tough  wool  about  three  inches 
squ;\re,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  tenanted  together 
at  G  ,  one  end  entering  a  mortice  in  the  post  at  H 


or  ',  shift  it  to  the  hogshead  on  the  opposite  side, 
witi  it  having  to  draw  up  the  sivord.  The  false 
hei'  should  be  at  least  14  inches  oak,  with  a  flat 
piec  of  iron,  a  little  dished  in  the  centre,  laid  on 
it,  to  receive  the  blunt  point  of  the  sword.  When 
the  lever  is  raised  for  prizing,  an  iron  pin  must  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  holes  of  the  sword  immediate 


the  other  end  with  a  mortice  to  fit  on  »  tenant  !!>  under  the  lever;  after  it  is  prized  down  to  a  hori- 
made  on  the  end  of  the  centre  sill  at  I.  There  isizuntal  line,  another  iron  pin  is  to  be  inserted  in  one 
a  mortice  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  piece  ofiOl  the  holes  in  the  sword,  directly  under  the  mor- 
this  frame  and  also  through  the  lever  immediately  | tee  in  the  frame,  ^h'5'ijf_«^^''es 'he  pressure  made 
over  it,  of  just  sufficient  width  to  admit  (he  slidin 
of  the   sword      The   lenjfth  o'"   (he   mortice  in  i*^ 


'until  ihe  lever  is  again  drawn  up  and  another  prize 
iiade,  wh<  n  the   frame  pin    is   again   placed  close 


lever  must  be  adapted  to  the  mopemcnt  of  thg 
sword  and  the  lever,  according  as  the  latttir  is 
brought  upon  a  diagonal  or  horizontal  line,  so  as 
to  admit  the  sword  to  stand  perpendicular,  when 
the  lever  is  prized  down. 

It  should  be  particularly  remembered  that  the 
lever  ought  never  to  be  prized  below  i  horizontal 
line  VVhen  the  lever  is  raised  up  for  a  prize,  tiie 
mortice  should  be  cut  so  as  to  allow  tie  upper  end 
of  the  sword  to  project  forward  from  the  post,  and 
in  advance  of  a  perpendicular  line  a  few  inches. 

The  mortice  (if  it  may  be  so  termed,)  in  the 
frame,  is  cut  forward  of  the  centre,  and  then  en- 
tirely through  the  piece  to  the  mcrtice  in  the  post. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  allow  th;  frame  to  be  re- 
moved when  it  is  necessary  to  fill  ap  the  hogshead. 


uiider  the  mortice.  The  prizing  is  thus  continued 
until  the  tobacco  is  sufficiently  pressed,  when  the 
hands  leave  it  to  settle,  and  go  to  work  on  the  other 
hogshead. 

1  am  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  in  making  the 
explanation  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  must  leave 
such  parts  of  it  as  cannot  be  minutely  described,  to 
the  discernment  of  the  reader;  or  will  take  pleasure 
in  showing  mine  to  any  person  who  may  wish  to 
see  it.  "Vours,  respectfully, 

J.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

P.  S.  The  under  part  of  the  mortice  in  the  lever 
should  be  shod  with  an  iron  plate  of  1  inch  thick- 
ness, and  to  tit  close  to  the  mortice,  (to  prevent  its 
being  cut  by  the  pin,)  and  a  little  indented  on  each 
side,  to  confine  the  pin  to  one  place. 


THE  HAINAULT  SCYTHE. 

[From  an  esteemed  friend,  (not  a  practical  agri- 
culturist,) we  received  a  number  of  the  Northern 
Whig,  an  Irish  paper,  containing  an  engraving  of 
what  in  England  is  called  the  Haiiiault  Scythe — in 
French  Flanders  called  Piquet,  or  petite  faith, 
(small  scythe.)  Under  an  impression  that  the  im- 
plement was  not  unknown  in  (he  neighbourhood  of 
the  upper  Hudson  rii'er,  we  sent  the  paper  to  Judge 
Buel,  for  his  inspection  and  remarks — which,  with 
observations  on  some  other  subjects,  like  every 
thing  from  his  pen,  are  worthy  of  attention.] 
Dear  Sir,  March  18,  1826. 

I  have  examined  the  draft  of  your  Hainault 
Scythe,  and  find  it  the  same  as  the  Dutch  Scythe 
which  was  introduced  by  the  first  settlers  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  is  still  in  use  by  their 
descendants,  and  is  sold  in  our  shops. 

The  scythe  is  an  improvement  on  the  sickle,  for 
heavy  or  lodged  grain,  as  it  cuts  equally  clean,  and 
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more  expeditiously,  than  the  lormer.  But  as  it  is 
difficult  to  acquire  the  expert  use  of  it,  the  scythe  is 
gradually  getting  out  of  use,  and  is  seldom  seen  but 
among  the  Dutch  population.  The  cradle  has  su- 
perseded it  lor  light  grain;  and  our  labourers  have 
become  so  expert  with  the  latter,  that  it  is  used 
even  lor  our  heaviest  grain,  where  it  is  not  lodged. 
If  any  of  your  farmers,  therefore,  wish  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  the  Hainault  scythe,  they 
need  not,  like  the  Scotch  farmers,  send  to  Flanders 
for  teachers,  as  we  can  furnish  them  at  less  ex 
pense. 

I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated,  that  Judge  Pe 
ters  once  sent  two  grain  cradles  to  a  friend  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  a  Yankee  was  found  to  demon 
strate  the  economy  of  their  use  in  the  grain  har- 
vest. Their  merits,  as  labour-saving  machines, 
were  fully  acceded;  but  yet  this  very  circumstance 
caused  a  mutiny  among  the  labourers,  lest  they 
should  be  thrown  out  of  employ  by  its  introduction, 
and  these  iinpleraeats  were  thrown  by  as  useless 


lumber;  and  the  grain  cradle,  which  so  greatly  eco- 
nomizes the  labour  of  the  American  farmer,  is  still 
unknown  to  the  British  husbandman. 

The  first  mention  I  find  of  the  Hainault  scythe  is 
in  Dr.  Radclitl's  Flanders.  It  has  subsequently 
been  figured  and  recommended  in  British  agricul- 
tural works.  And  it  has  been  recommended  also 
as  a  modem  improvement  here;  where  it  has  been 
in  use  for  centuries.  Dr.  Radcliff,  and  after  him 
the  British  and  American  publishers,  has  given  a 
description  and  figure  of  the  Flemish  mouldebart, 
which  the  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  is  a 
mere  modification  of  the  scraper  extensively  used 
upon  our  canals  and  roads 

While  on  the  subject  of  implements  of  husbandry, 
I  cannot  omit  to  speak  in  high  commendation  of 
Robert  Sinclair's  cultivator,  one  of  which  1  have 
had  in  use  several  years.  It  is  particularly  useful 
in  light  soils.  The  lines  are  better  calculated  to 
pulverize  the  soil  than  those  of  any  other  model  I 
have  seen.  It  is  used  to  advantage  in  dressing 
corn,  and  particularly  root  crops,  such  as  mangel 
wurzel,  ruta  baga,  turnips,  &c.  It  is  of  great  bene- 
fit in  cultivating  cabbages,  and  I  know  of  no  im- 
plement so  useful  in  a  nursery.  It  may  be  used  su- 
perficially, or,  by  repeating  its  operation,  driven  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more.  It  requires  (he 
power  of  a  single  horse.  This  cultivat  ir  is  suscep- 
tible, I  think,  of  two  improvements.  It  might  have 
a  central  bull,  and  the  wings  made  to  expand  or 
contract,  according  to  the  distance  between  the 
rows  in  which  it  is  to  operate.  The  other  improve- 
ment is,  to  construct  (he  extreme  tines  so  that  they 
may  be  elevated  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  to  work 
upon  the  sides  of  ridges  or  hills.  This  implement, 
with  the  aid  of  Ihe  drill  barrow,  greatly  reduces  the 
lubour  of  cultivating  mangel  wurzel  and  turnips. 
A  man,  with  the  drill  barrow,  will  put  in  five  acres 
of  these  in  a  day,  at  regular  distances.  Neither 
the  plough  nor  the  harrow  can  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  cultivating  these  crops,  especially  while 
the  pl.mts  ••;:  small.  The  cultivator  is  exactly 
suited  for  this  purpose.  J.  BUEL. 


MERINO  SHEEP. 


Dear  Sir,  SteubenviUe,  March  3d,  1S26. 

At  your  request  I  send  you  the  following  state- 
ment of  our  (lock  of  Merinoes.  In  the  summer  of 
1S21,  my  brother  and  myself  purchased  of  Wm.R. 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  ItIO  Merino  ewes  for  ^1500,  and 
one  buck  for  $'J5.  The  following  is  the  amount  of 
sales  of  wool  since  that  time: 
1822,.  .  500  lbs.  wool— p65.3!5— average  73  cts. 
1823,  .  .  7-20  do.         535.80         do.      74 

18-24,  .  .  902  do.        604.70         do.      67 

1825,.    1180  do.        754.75        do.      64 


Rams  sold  in  the  seve 
ral  years  at  25  to  §50 
each,  . 


$22tJ0.60 


750.00 


$3010.60 


The  flock  at  present  consists  of  about  400  sheep, 
the  wool  of  which,  at  the  next  shearing,  will  pro- 
duce upwards  of  JilOOO;  and  at  a  very  low  valuation 
we  consider  it  worth  $6000,  and  in  fact  could  sell  it 
for  much  more,  by  dividing  it  into  parcels.  You  will 
observe  a  considerable  difference  in  the  average 
price  in  Ihe  two  first  and  the  two  last  years,  which 
is  caused  by  a  change  in  the  prices  of  wool  at  the 
manufactory  of  B.  Wells  &.  Co.  In  18-22-3,  there 
was  no  grade  termed  prime,  and  all  full  blood,  or 
No.  1,  sold  fur  80  cents.  In  1824-5,  (he  wool  sorters 
made  a  new  grade,  which  (hey  called  prime,  or 
No.  1,  and  sold  for  80  cents;  and  full  blood,  or  No.  2, 
for  60  cents.    I  explain  this,  lest  you  might  suppose 
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our  flock  was  (leterioratinK — which  would  be  just  of  the  growth  of  corn.  .When  planted  late  in 
the  reverse  of  the  fact;  for  it  is  admitted  by  the!  March  or  early  in  April, its  roots  extend  to  a  consi- 
wool  staplers  that  it  is  yearly  improving.  |  derable  distance  under  ground,  before  it  appears 

Our  flock  would  have  been  considerably  larger  at,  above;  and  hence  is  derived  one  of  the  advantages 
present  than  it  is,  had  we  permitted  our  young  ewes  1  of  early  planting.  As  the  blades  unfold  and  pro- 
tohave  taken  the  buck  at  the  usual  age;  "but  we  kept  I  gress  in  height,  the  roots  will  not  only  keep  pace 
them  from  the  buck  until  the  fall  after  they  were i  with,  but  actually  outstrip  the  growth  of  the  top, 
two  years  of  age,  with  an  idea  of  increasing  tlieirland,  as  some  assert,  will  under  favourable  circuni- 


size.  This  I  send  for  30ur  own  eye,  and  not  for 
publication,  unless  you  may  think  it  will  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  wool-growing  cause. 

Yours,  with  esteem, 

JOHN  M'DOWELL. 
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For  the  information  of  "A  Connecticut  Farmer," 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  one  of  our  wool  bills,  with  the 
prices  given  at  B.  Wells  &,  Co.'s  manufactory,  for 
wool  in  the  dirt: 

No.  1,  or  prime,  ...  394  lbs.  at  80  cts.  per  lb, 

2,  or  full  blood, 

3,  or  5, 

4,  or  3,  

5,  or  J, 6 

6,  or  common. 
The  15  lbs.  of  No.  4,  and  6  lbs.  of  No.  5,  are  from 

3  coarse  wethers,  which  we  accidentally  got.  All  our 
wool  averaged, in  lS:4-5,  67  and  64  cts.  Our  fleeces 
averaged  the  same  years  4i  and  41  lbs.,  the  hghtness 
of  which  is  owing  to  a  great  part  of  our  sheep  not  be- 
ing full  grown,  and  the  chief  of  the  remainder  being 
breeding  ewes.  As  to  our  having  made  use  of  Sax- 
on bucks,  the  "Connecticutt  Farmer"  has  mistaken 
me.  I  stated  (if  I  recollect  correctly,)  that  our 
flock  was  descended  from  Spanish  ewes  and  Saxon 
bucks,  which  would  have  been  precisely  correct,  if 
T  had  said  a  Saxon  buck.  A  Mr.  MuUer  imported 
a  Saxon  buck  of  a  very  superior  form  and  quality, 
from  whom  he  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Caldwell,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  of  profound  skill  and 
great  taste  in  Merinoes,  for  the  sum  of  J 1 000.  He 
was  called  Columbus.  Mr.  Dickinson  purchased 
the  foundation  of  his  flock  from  Mr.  Caldwell— 
among  which  he  got  three  ram  lambs  out  by  Colum- 
bus, one  of  which  was  the  original  ram  we  pur 
chased  from  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  from  which  all  our 
flock  are  descended. 

JOHN  M'DOWELL 

P.  S.  I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Dickinson,  after  my 
letter  was  sealed,  and  have  opened  it  to  inform  you 
what  he  says  as  to  the  origin  of  Columbus.  In  a 
conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Mull.r,  (or,  as  he  was 
better  known  in  this  country,  the  Baron  de  Basse,; 
respecting  Merino  sheep,  he  informed  him  that  he 
had  brought  with  him  to  this  country  from  Saxony, 
Columbus  and  his  mother,  and  sold  them  to  Mr. 
Caldwell;  that  as  there  was  no  particular  predilec- 
tion for  Saxony  sheep  at  that  time  over  Spanish, 
Mr.  Dickin.son  never  thought  of  mentioning  the 
subject  to  Mr.  Caldwell  when  he  saw  him  after 
wards;  but  he  has  now  written  to  him  to  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Baron's  statement,  of  which 
you  shall  hear  "in  due  time.  Mr.  Dickinson  says,  of 
his  own  knowledge,  Columbus  weighed  160  lbs.  and 
his  fleece  12*  lbs.,  and  would  be  what  is  called  now 
a  pick  lock  fleece.  J-  M-D, 


stances,  grow  to  the  same  length  of  the  stock  and 
tassel,  when  the  grain  is  lully  ripe.  The  seed 
should  never  be  planted  less  than  two  inches  deep. 
For  whoever  takes  the  pains  to  examine,  will  find 
that  every  stalk  of  corn,  w  hen  it  has  arrived  at  the 
height  of  four  or  live  inches,  always  takes  fresh 
root  about  one  inch  above  the  first,  which  gradual- 
ly decays  and  dies.  If  it  is  planted  only  at  the 
depth  of  one  inch,  the  new  roots,  in  the  effort  they 
make  to  obey  the  laws  of  their  nature,  will  not 
have  sufficient  depth  of  earth  in  which  to  display 
themselves,  and  of  course  the  corn  will  become 
pale  and  sickly.  About  midsummer  it  again  throws 
out  another  set  of  roots,  the  same  distance  above 
the  former;  and  lastly,  those  roots  which  shoot 
above  ground  and  descend  into  the  earth,  and  ap- 
pear designed  by  Providence  as  a  prop  to  the  lux- 
uriant stalk  and  its  appendages.  All  farmers  will 
admit  that  this  plant  requires  careful  and  repeated 
culture,  and  that  it  should  be  planted  at  a  convenient 
distance.  The  plan  of  drilling,  and  cultivating  the 
corn  with  the  plough  or  harrow,  only  one  way, may 
answer  on  land  where  silex  or  sand  predominates, 
when  the  soil  consists  of  a  deep,  black,  porous  or 
spongy  loam.  But  I  take  it  to  be  an  undoubted 
axiom,  in   agriculture,  that  corn  should   be  alwsffs 
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DISEASE  OF  PIGS. 

If'ilmington,  Del.  April  1 1 , 
Esteemed  Friend, 

I  observe;  in  your  last  number,  an  inquiry  for  a 
remedy  for  the  violent  purging  to  which  newly  wean- 
ed pigs,  or  shoats,  are  subject. 

I  believe  the  cause  is  generally  owing  to  giving 
them  too  much  slop  or  swill  at  once — they  should 
have  little  given  at  a  time,  and  oftener  than  three 
times  a  day;  five  or  six  times  I  have  my  young  pigs 
fed  with  skim  milk,  having  wheat  bran  stirred  in  it, 
and  never  give  them  as  much  at  once  as  they  can 
eat;  with  this  feed  and  treatment  I  never  seethem 
purge.  If  milk  and  bran  are  not  to  be  had,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  with  other  slop,  oats  and  corn 
wigrotmd,  and  in  very  cold  weather  com  only,  and  to 
keep  them  dry,  clean  and  warm.  The  greatest  in- 
jury a  young  pig  receives  is,  by  giving  it  as  much  slop 
as  it  can  gorge  as  once  and  seldom  feeding.  I  would 
advise,  never  raise  a  pig,  that  was  not  3  months  old 
previous  to  winter  setting  in,  when  younger  they 
get  stunted,  and  never,  with  the  same  keep,  are  as 
heavy  as  spring  pigs  are,  at  the  following  Christmas. 

THO.  MASSEY. 


cultivated  with  the  plough  and  harrow  both  wafs, 
on  all  soils  where  argil,  or  clay,  predominates.  But 
such  is  the  inveteracy  of  custom,  and  the  pridebf 
opinion,  that  some  are  bhnd  and  obstinate,  in  spite 
of  experience.  | 

The  most  usual  and  approved  distance  is  from 
four  and  an  half  to  five  feet  each  way.  This  \s 
perhaps  the  best  in  good  land,  or  where  manun 
can  be  applied.  But  in  our  tired  and  e.xh.-uisled 
soils,  which  cannot  be  assisted  with  manure,  the 
above  distance  one  way,  and  two  acd  an  half  feet 
the  other,  with  only  one  ftalk  in  a  hill,  will  prove 
better.  The  number  of  corn  hills  in  an  acre  will, 
of  course,  be  the  same.  Care  should  also  be  taken, 
to  have  the  rows,  the  narrow  distance,  sufficiently 
straight  to  admit  the  plough  and  harrow  between 
them.  It  would  be  well  for  some  to  make  an  expe- 
riment of  the  above  plan  on  a  small  scale,  by  which 
they  can  test  its  efficacy. 

Nothing  farther  occurs  at  present  on  the  subject 
of  planting.  You  may  expect  shortly,  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

A  Talbot  Farmer. 


ON  PLANTING  INDIAN  CORN. 

[From  the  Boston  Gazette.] 

The  first  rule  which  every  farmer  ought  to  be 
governed  by,  is  to  study  and  understand  the  nature 
of  the  vegetable  he  intends  to  deposit  in  the  earth, 
and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  in  its  progress 
to  maturity:  for  every  species  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  governed  by  certain  peculiar  and  immutable 
laws,  which  were  attached  to  each,  by  our  all-wise 
Creator,  from  which  none  can  be  forced  to  deviate, 
without  danger  of  dissolution. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  &  succinct  history 


DISEASE  OF  PIGS. 

Answer  to  Inquiry  in  JVo.  3. 
Cook  or  boil  all  food  for  pigs  when  weaned  young. 
Corn  meal,  as  a  general  food,  is  best;  but  even  this 
in  its  first  use,  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  chop 
rye  and  a  small  portion  of  shorts,  to  corrects  its 
fermenting  qualities;  and  always  season  the  mess 
with  a  due  quantity  of  salt.  This  article,  so  seldom 
thought  of  for  hogs,  is  as  essential  to  their  health  as 
to  any  other  species.  Milk  is  a  valuable  food,  and 
answers  well  to  mix  with  the  meal,  but  should  be 
boiled.  W. 


An  exctllent  and  cheap  food  for  fattening  Hogs. 
Take  one  part  of  corn  meal,  and  two  parts  pump 
kins;  mix  and  boil  together,  seasoned  with  salt:  let 
this  be  their  common  food  until  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  before  killing,  when  feed  on  coarse  dry  meal, 
seasoned.  W. 

April  lOth,  1826. 


ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  FAR- 
MERS. 

Observations  on  the  means  of  preventing  and  reliev- 
ing the  accidents  and  diseases,  to  widch  farmers  are 
particularly  subject.     By  James  Mease,  JW.  D. 

[From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro- 
moting Agriculture — Read  May,  June,  July,  August, 
1S25.] 

[Continued  from  p.  27.] 

Bites  of  Snakes. — Tie  a  string  above  the  bitten 
pari,  and  suck  the  wound.  There  is  not  the  least 
danger  in  so  doing,  unless  the  lips  be  sore;  spit  out 
and  rinse  the  mouth  with  water.  Then  use  some 
of  the  following  remedies,  all  of  which  have  been 
fouTid  successful: 

1.  Apply  ley  of  wood  ashes,  ur  a  solution  of 
potash  in  water,  to  the  bitten  part;  and  give  diluted 
ley,  or  ten  grains  of  potash  in  a  cup  of  water,  every 
half  hoar.* 

2.  Mr.  Mayrant,  of  South  Carolina,  relates  the 
cases  of  two  negroes  cured,  by  giving  Cayenne 
pepper  and  whiskey.f  In  one,  the  dose  was  one 
tea-spoonful,  in  a  glass  of  whiskey.  The  three  first 
doses  were  'hrown  up;  the  fourth  remained,  and 
after  more  thin  a  quart  of  whiskey  had  been  taken, 
the  man  spok«.  This  great  quantity  was  taken  in 
two  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  night  three  quarts 
B'ere  used,  but  he  supposes  that  one  may  have 
been  lost  in  pouring  it  down  his  throat.  The  next 
day  he  gave  every  hour,  spirit  of  ammonia,  and 
also  whiskey  and  water,  with  very  nourishing  food. 
In  another  case,  he  cured  a  person  after  giving  a 
quart  of  whiskey,  with  red  pepper,  in  ten  or  twelve 
Sours. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  0/  Charleston,  S.  C.  published  the 
ease  of  a  person  who  was  cured  by  large  doses  of 
brandy  and  opium. 

1  3.  Mr.  Williams  extols  the  spirit  of  ammonia  in 
the  bites  of  venomous  snakes  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  dose  is  from  thirty  to  forty  drops  every  ten 

tinutes  in  water,  until  relief  be  obtained.  The 
edicine  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
)  4.  So  many  cases  in  the  United  States  have  oc- 
curred of  the  efficacy  of  olive  oil,  in  the  cure  of 
the  bites  of  venomous  snakes,  that  it  can  be  confi- 
dently recommended.  It  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
bitten  part,  and  taken  internally,  without  limitation 


♦  Pr.  tSrickell,  of  Savannah.  To  sheath  the  acrimo- 
ny of  the  ley  or  potash,  it  should  be  diluted  with  infu- 
sion of  Haxseed,  or  gum  arabic  water. 

tMed.  Recorder,  vol.  6,  p.  619. 


No.  5.— Vol.  8.] 
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as  to  dosej  sucking  of  the   wound,  and  a  ligature 
above  it,  should  never  be  neglected.* 

Stings  of  Insects.— 'The  pain  from  the  stings  of 
wasps,  bees  and  hornets,  is  quickly  relieved  by  rub- 
bing; the  part  with  olive  oil,  or  cold  ley.  The  sting 
should  be  extracted,  if  possible.  Common  salt, 
moistened,  and  applied  to  the  part,  has  been  re- 
commended from  experience,  and  in  a  case  where 
a  person  had  been  stung  on  the  inside  of  the  throat 
by  a  wasp,  the  alarming  symptoms  were  instantly 
relieved  by  swallowing  repeated  strong  doses  of 
salt  and  water.  In  some  cases  of  severe  attack,  a 
a  fever  was  excited,  attended  with  considerable 
swelling  in  the  part.  In  such  the  loss  of  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  will  give  instant  relief;  then  apply 
the  oil.  It  has  been  recently  said,  that  chalk  scrap- 
ed on  the  part,  will  give  immediate  ease.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  if  a  liive  of  bees  should  settle 
on  a  person,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  being  stung, 
if  he  can  preserve  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to 
remain  quiet  for  a  short  time,  when  the  bees  may 
be  gently  brushed  ofl',  or  taken  off  by  one  accus- 
tomed to  handle  them,  and  put  into  a  hive. 

The  bites  of  spiders  are  often  highly  poisonous, 
and  several  cases  have  been  mentioned  of  death 
being  occasioned  by  them.  If  the  oil  does  not  suc- 
ceed, apply  pounded  plantain  leaf  to  the  part,  and 
take  a  few  spoonsful  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves. 
This  remedy  was  announced  a  few  years  since  in  a 
southern  paper,  as  having  succeeded  in  a  very  se- 
rious case.t 

Remitting  Fever,  or  Bilious  Fever. — Where  the 
disease  is  preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms,  as  lan- 
guor, loss  of  appetite,  and  head-ache,  it  often  may 
be  prevented  by  a  gentle  emetic  and  purge,  avoid- 
ing meat,  and  the  assistance  of  rest,  a  warm  bath, 
or  bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water  at  night.  When 
the  fever  and  head-ache  are  sei'ere,  twelve  ounces 
of  blood  should  be  taken  away.  The  operation 
should  be  repeated  after  a  few  hours,  if  the  pain 
do  not  abate.  Cool  drink  may  be  freely  taken. 
Avoid  sweating  by  heating  remedies,  in  the  coru- 
mencenient  of  the  complaint.  Tiie  diseased  and 
increased  action  of  the  system  must  ahifays  be  re- 
duced before  sweating  be  attempted.  The  vessels 
will  then  pour  out  their  fluids  freely,  vhen  necessa- 
ry, by  the  aid  of  warm  diluting  drinks,  and  of  such 
medicines  as  are  known  to  determine  to  the  surface. 
Tamarind  water,  or  thorough-wort}  tea  are  excel 
lent  for  this   purpose.     Frequent  purging   in   this 


*  The  following  article  was  taken  from  the  Augusta 
(Georgia,)  Herald,  a  few  years  since.  The  popular 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  plantain  in  bites  of  sujkes, 
has  long  been  great  in  the  United  States-  It  is  presum- 
ed that  the  broad-leaved  plantain  is  alluded  to. 

"In  a  late  paper  we  mentioned  the  death  of  a  person 
from  tlie  bile  of  a  rattle-snake;  in  conversing  with  a 
very  worthy  and  respectable  physician  on  the  subject, 
he  informed  us,  that  for  forty  years  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  in  such  cases,  of  administering  the  juice  of  the 
green  plantain,  and  he  never  knew  a  single  iustance  of 
its  failing  to  afford  relief  to  persons  bitten  by  snakes: 
he  had  given  it,  he  observed,  when  the  sufferer  wa-  ap- 
parently in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  when  considerable 
force  was  required  to  open  the  mouth;  and  in  every  case 
the  relief  was  almost  instantaneous.  The  plantain  is 
to  be  bruised,  and  the  juice  pressed  out,  and  that  i;iven 
to  the  patient  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  bite;  but  it 
is  never  too  late  to  give  it  while  the  sufferer  is  ahve. 
After  pressing  out  the  juice,  the  plantain  may  be  boiled 
in  milk,  and  also  given  tc.  the  patient.  The  certainty 
of  this  remedy  against  the  bites  of  snakes,  and  such 
venomous  reptiles,  should  induce  persons  in  such  situ- 
ations w.iere  those  accidents  are  likely  to  occur,  to  cul- 
tivate the  plantain  in  tneir  gardens  or  fields,  that  a  re- 
medy against  an  accident  which  may  otherwise  prove 
fatal,  may  at  all  times  <-onveniently  be  procured. 

t  See  the  Dome stic  Encyclopedia,  article  Plantain. 
Whether  the  species  used,  was  the  one  with  broad 
leaves,  or  that  with  naiiow  leaves,  is  not  mentioned. 
Try  the  first  species. 

}  Or  bone-set.    Eupaioriitm  perfqlialum. 


disease  is  essential  to  clear  the  bowels  of  bile,  which 
forms  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  collected  in 
the  stomach,  causes  a  return  of  fever.  For  this 
purpose,  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
given  at  night,  and  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  early  in 
the  morning,  every  other  day.  When  the  fever 
continues  obstinate,  after  the  loss  of  blood  and  a 
thorough  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  with  great  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  skin,  the  body  should  be  spong- 
ed with  cool  water  and  vinegar,  which  will  often 
"break  a  fever,"  that  would  otherwise  prove  very 
tedious.  Should  the  fever  still  continue,  no  time  is 
to  be  lost  in  causing  a  slight  salivation,  by  giving 
three  grains  of  calomel  every  two  hours.  'J'he  le- 
ver will  cease  as  soon  as  the  mercury  takes  effect. 
Relapses  are  to  be  guarded  against  by  avoiding  ex- 
posure to  bad  weather;  by  occasional  purging,  and 
caution  in  indulging  a  returning  appetite.  Much 
may  be  done  by  persons  hving  in  sickly  countries, 
or  in  times  of  a  prevailing  epidemic  fever,  to  pre- 
vent disease,  by  taking  a  dose  of  Peruvian  bark 
every  morning,  or  by  eating  breakfast  before  going 
out;  avoiding  wet  feet,  checks  to  perspiration,  night 
air,  especially  during  sleep,  and  a  blazing  sun. 

Fever  and  .igue. — Is  the  epidemic  disease  of  a 
marshy  country  or  district;  but  it  is  often  produced 
by  exposure  to  draughts  of  air  when  the  body  is 
heated,  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  The  proper 
mode  of  treatment  is  an  emetic  about  three  hours 
before  the  cold  fit  is  expected;  then  a  purge,  and 
finally  the  Peruvian  bark  during  the  intervals  of  the 
disease.  A  large  tea-spoonful  may  be  taken  every 
hour  or  two  in  water,  or  sound  wine  of  any  kind. 
The  addition  of  one  clove,  and  of  ten  grains  of 
\'irginia  snake-root,  both  in  powder,  will  increase  its 
powers.  As  the  stomach  often  nauseates  the  medi- 
cine, it  ought  to  be  mixed  in  a  room  apart  from  the 
invalid,  and  brought  to  him  at  the  proper  time.  He 
should  then  swallow  it  without  delay,  rinse  his 
mouth  with  water  before  inspiring,  and  chew  a 
pieee  of  bread;  there  will  then  be  little  dilHcu- 
ly  in  retaining  the  bark.  From  thirty  to  sixty 
drops  of  laudanum,  if  taken  upon  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  cold  fit,  will  suspend  or  shurteii  it;  but 
a  much  more  agreeable  remedy  is  the  warm  bath. 
This  should  always  be  used  lor  children.  If  the 
stomach  he  very  delicate,  a  lump  of  suj;ar  dipjied 
in  CMijipound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  eaten,  will 
quiet  It.  A  small  portion  of  manly  resolution  will 
greatly  aid  in  preventing  tlic  stomach  from  reject- 
ing the  medicine.  If  the  bark  produce  constip.tiion, 
ten  grains  of  rhubarb  may  be  added  to  every  otlun- 
do  e  of  it;  or  if  the  stomach  will  permit, he  may  c.it^w 
a  small  portion  of  the  root  and  swallow  the  saliva. 
Those  who  have  an  uncontrollable  aversion  to  the 
bark,  make  take  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  doses  of 
one,  one  and  a  half,  or  two  grams.  A  cheaper  re- 
medy is  -'Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic;"  six,  eight, 
or  ten  drops  of  this  medicine  may  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  one  hour  after  meals,  in  a  vvme  glass 
of  water,  to  which  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  compound 
spirit  of  lavender  may  be  added,  if  nausea  should 
occur.  Children  to  whom  the  bark  is  very  disagree- 
able, may  take  two,  three,  or  four  drops,  according 
to  their  ages,  twice  or  thrice  dail^;  ample  experi- 
ence of  this  medicine  enables  me  to  attest  its  vir- 
tues, and  pronounce  it  perfectly  safe,  if  not  too 
long  continued.  Alter  two  weeks  use  it  should  be 
omitted,  and  a  dose  of  rhubarb  or  castor  oil  taken. 
During  its  use,  the  person  must  avoid  taking  cold 
or  being  wet.  The  diet  of  persons  in  this  disease, 
must  be  savoury  and  nourishing.  A  change  of  air, 
or  a  journey,  often  will  cure  this  d.sease  without 
medicine.  Obstinate  cases  yield  readily  to  the 
shower  bath,  if  exercise  be  taken  soon  after  its  use. 
Weakly  persons  ought  to  wear  a  flannel  shirt  dur- 
ing the  winter  subsequent  to  the  season  in  which 
they  were  affected  with  this  disease,  changing;  it  re- 
gularly once  a  week. 

Cutting  a  Jilood-vessel. — All  that  can  be  done. 


until  medical  aid  be  called,  is  to  put  a  piece  of  fold- 
ed cloth  on  the  part,  and  to  apply  a  bandage;  or  if 
the  wound  be  small,  to  press  the  thumb  and  finger 
firmly  upon  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  sit  still,  if  the 
wound  be  in  the  fool,  until  a  carriage  is  procured 
to  convey  the  person  home.  All  medicines  to  stop 
the  blood  flowing  from  a  large  vessel  are  useless. 
As  every  person  employed  with  an  axe,  is  liable  to 
this  accident,  no  one  should  go  alone  into  the  woods 
to  cut  timber. 

Iiijiumed  I'eins. — These  are  sometimes  caused  by 
a  dull  or  rusty  lancet  being  used  to  bleed.  The 
disease  is  noticed  here,  from  having  seen  the  state 
of  the  lancets  sometimes  used  by  country  bleeders, 
and  because  those  who  employ  them  are  not  aware 
of  the  danger  attending  the  operation.  It  also  has 
been  brought  on  by  using  the  arm  freely  the  same 
day  a  vein  was  opened  in  it.  Two  deaths  have  oc- 
curred from  this  cause  in  Phdadelphia.  Medical 
men  ought  to  be  employed  to  bleed  in  the  country. 
The  remedies  are,  purging,  rest,  and  low  diet.  Dr. 
Physick  applies  a  blister  over  the  inflamed  vein. 

Bleeding  at  the  JVose. — This  is  sometimes  an  effort 
of  the  system  to  relieve  a  too  great  fulness  in  the 
head,  and  unless  it  proceed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
induce  weakness,  should  not  be  stopped.  In  some 
young  persons  it  occurs  so  frequently,  as  to  become 
very  troublesome.  When  necessary  to  check  the 
flow  of  blood,  snufting  up  cold  water  will  often 
prove  effectual;  but  when  this  does  not  answer  the 
nose  must  be  plugged.  To  do  this,  roll  up  a  piece 
of  linen  or  cotton  to  a  point,  oil  it,  and  then  pass  it 
up  the  nostril,  by  a  circular  motion,  until  it  reach 
the  bleeding  vessel,  and  let  it  remain  for  some  hours. 
Persons  subject  to  this  disease,  ought  to  keep  such 
a  plug  by  their  bed  side.  When  the  disease  attacks 
growing  boys  in  high  health,  it  may  be  prevented 
by  an  occasional  dose  of  physic,  by  avoiding  severe 
exercise,  and  the  use  of  as  little  animal  food  as  pos- 
sible: but  on  the  contrary,  when  it  appears  in  those 
of  feeble  constitutions,  the  diet  should  be  generous, 
a  dose  of  Peruvian  bark  taken  occasionally  to 
strengthen  the  system;  and  a  journey  of  three  weeks 
or  a  month  performed  in  pleasant  weather.  The 
powder  of  Puccoon,  or  red-root,  snuffed  up,  will 
often  check  a  bleeding  of  the  nose. 
(  To  tfi  ciyiitiniLed.) 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  FOULS  IN  CATTLE. 

Dear  8ir,  Caroline,  J^".  Y.,  April  b,  1826. 

I  omitted  to  say  any  thing,  at  the  time,  of  a 
disease  in  catties'  feet,  that  seemed  to  give  alarm 
some  months  since,  which  is  very  common  with  us, 
and  is  called  the  fouls.  It  appears  to  be  an  indolent 
sore,  and  meets  with  rough  treatment,  such  as 
drawing  a  straw  of  hair  between  the  claws  of  the 
hoof  till  it  bleeds,  or  appears  quite  tender;  and 
after,  stimulating  apjilications,  in  proportion  to  its 
indolence  or  insensibility,  till  it  gets  into  a  healing 
state.  It  is  never  considered  dangerous.  The  loss 
of  the  use  of  oxen,  for  a  season,  is  the  only  incon- 
venience experienced  from  it. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOS.  SPEED. 


SWINE. 
A  gentleman  in  Worcester  informs  us  that  a  litter 
of  eight  hogs  was  lately  killed  in  that  town,  which 
averaged  at  ten  months  old,  336  lbs.  each.  The 
person  who  owned  the  above,  had  one  last  year 
which  weighed  upwards  of  400  at  twelve  months 
old.  Another  person  killed  a  pig  at  six  months  and 
three  days  old,  which  weighed  '233  lbs.  They  were 
all  of  the  Bedford  breed,  or  English  Bread  Backs. 
This  breed  is  in  high  repute  in  Worcester  county; 
has  small  bone  and  little  offal;  hard,  rich  pork,  antl 
withal  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  most 
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other  breeds.  Their  early  maturity  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  farmer. 

A  friend  in  Westborough,  Mass.,  states  that  a 
ho^  twenty  months  old,  raised  by  Charles  Park- 
man,  Esq  of  that  town,  was  killed  last  week,  which 
weighed  (iOO  lbs.  and  measured  from  the  tail  to  his 
p-ose  6  feet  1  inch;  around  the  body  over  the  fore 
shoulders  5  feet  7  inches. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Newburyport  paper  that  Mr. 
James  Ferguson,  superintendent  of  the  Fatherland 
farm  in  that  vicinity,  (owned  by  that  eminent  agri- 
culturist, Gorham  Parsons,  Esq  of  Bri;;liton,)  late- 
ly sold  13  hoi;s,  the  weight  of  which  was  as  follows: 
494— 4>24— 530— 406— 556— 454— 496— 336— 578, 
S70— 500— 400— 526;  and  two  pigs,  weighing  211 
and  255 — aggregate  6,5. !6  lbs.  at  7  cents  per  lb., 
amounting  to  $457. 52.  They  were  of  the  Bedford 
and  Byfield  breeds.  [JVew  Eng.  Farmer. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 
Dear  Sir,  Columbia  connlij,  Geo.,Jipril  1, 1826. 

The  present  spring  has  been  remarkably  forward; 
some  of  our  forward  wheat  has  been  in  head  for 
more  than  a  week;  first  planting  of  corn  general]}' 
up.  We  have  had  several  smart  frosts  since  the 
wheat  has  been  in  head,  and  have  heard  of  some 
damage  being  done  to  both  corn  and  wheat.  I  ex- 
amined my  own  wheat,  and  find  the  grain  has  been 
filling  since  the  first  frost,  and  no  difference  appear- 
ing from  what  it  was  before  the  frost,  am  in  hopes 
the  injury  is  not  extensive. 


BO&TXCUX.TUB.I!. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

(Continued  from  Am.  Farmer,  p.  29.) 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

Having  minutely  laid  down  the  cultivation  of  the 
gooseberry,  whether  raised  from  seed,  cuttings,  or 
suckers,  to  its  final  perfection  in  the  fruit,  I  shall 
now  subjoin  some  hints  for  the  destruction  of  the 
insects  that  infest  the  bushes. 

The  insects  that  most  infest  the  gooseberry,  are 
the  green-fly,  the  caterpillar,  the  red-spider,  &.c. 

After  many  experiments  and  attempts  to  destroy 
these  species  of  insects,  I  find  the  following  mixture 
to  be  the  most  effectual  and  cheapest;  and  being 
confident  of  its  utility,  I  submit  it  for  the  use  of  my 
readers:  in  the  first  place,  get  a  large  handful  of 
young  elder  leaves  and  twigs,  one  pound  of  the 
coarsest  and  strongest  tobacco,  and  boil  them  toge- 
ther in  some  old  pot  or  copper,  in  two  or  three  gal- 
ions  of  soft  rain-water;  let  them  be  well  boiled, 
after  which  take  out  all  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
each,  and  put  half  a  gallon  of  quick  lime  into  the 
liquor,  and  after  it  is  well  dissolved,  take  out  all 
the  giit  of  the  lime  and  throw  it  away;  then  add  to 
the  liquid  half  a  pound  of  blue  ointment,  five  pounds 
of  soft  green  soap,  two  pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur, 
and  three  pounds  of  campignon,  or  puff  balls,  and 
if  necessary  another  gallon  of  soft  rain  or  pond 
water;  set  them  over  a  gentle  heat  till  properly  dis- 
solved, during  which  time  they  are  to  be  stirred 
round  with  a  stick;  when  all  is  properly  dissolved 
and  mixed  up,  lake  it  off  (he  fire,  and  immediately 
put  it  into  a  coarse  vessel  or  vessels,  with  about 
twenty  gallons  of  rain  or  pond  water;  shut  it  up, 
and  let  it  remain  for  a  few  days,  when  it  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

The  best  mode  of  using  the  above  liquid  is  with 
a  hand  syringe,  or  squirt,  as  you  can  most  conve- 
niently get  it  round  the  bush,  and  under  the  leaves 
where  the  insects  arc  most  destructive. 

When  a  bush  is  infested  with  an  easterly  blight, 
it  is  easily  destroyed  by  throwing  some  thick  bass 
mats  over  the  bush,  and  entering  the  fumigating 


bellows  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bush,  and  fuming 
with  a  mixture  of  coarse  tobacco  and  soft  hay. 

Bushes  are  also  speedily  cleared  of  the  bhghts, 
at  little  expense  and  trouble,  by  fumigating  them 
with  brimstone  strewed  on  lighted  charcoal;  this 
effectually  kills  the  insects;  but  the  workmen  must 
gi't  to  the  windward  of  the  bush,  as  the  fumes  both 
of  charcoal  and  sulphur  are  very  offensive  and  per- 
nicious. 

Fumigating  should  always  be  done  in  the  morn- 
ing or  evening  of  a  dull  heavy  day,  when  the  bush- 
es are  damp. 

[The  author  of  the  preceding  communication 
gives  a  catalogue  of  49  kinds  of  red  gooseberries — 
35  kinds  of  yellow — 53  of  gi'ecn — and  44  ivhite. 
The  largest  red,  he  says,  is  the  Top  sawj'er,  weight 
26  dwts.  17  grains;  the  largest  yellow  is  the  Nel- 
son's waves,  weight  21-6;  the  largest  green  is  the 
Ocean,  20-11;  the  largest  white  is  the  Smiling 
beauty,  22-18.] 


CHEROKEE  ROSE. 


PUBUCK  SPIRIT. 


Henry  Taylor,  Port  Royal,  Virginia;  James  Bar- 
bour, Barboursville,  do. 

[We  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  is  the  probable 
result  of  experiments  made  with  the  Cherokee  rose 
cuttings,  by  any  of  the  above  named  gentlemen.] 


,    GEORGIA  WINES. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor.] 
"The  wine  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  M'Call,  of  Geor- 
gia, m  1824,  of  Madeira  colour,  has  sold  for  $2,  a 
gallon,  as  soon  as  offered  at  market;  and  is  prefer- 
red to  any  imported  wine  by  our  best  judges  in  the 
upper  country,  and,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  preferred 
in  our  sea  port  towns,  where  his  wine  of  that  year 
has  not  yet  been  tasted.  If  our  government  would 
give  sufiicient  direct  encouragement  to  this  branch 
of  husbandry,  foreign  wines  would  be  forced  eut  of 
our  market  in  twenty  five  years." 


KU&AL  ECONOZM£V. 


[The  following  memoranda  came  into  our  hands 
through  a  third  person,  with  permission  to  use  it  as 
an  example  of  the  publick  spirit  of  an  individual, 
who  seeks  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  without 
any  wish  or  expectation  of  reward  beyond  the  con- 
sciousness of  contributing,  disinterestedly,  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  Let  us  reflect  how 
widely  and  rapidly  the  best  agricultural  products  and 
improvements  might  be  disseminated,  were  every 
one  to  devote  himself  thus  zealously  to  the  cause, 
and  thence  endeavour,  as  Mr.  Stabler,  of  Montgo- 
mery county  has  done,  to  emulate  the  example  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Rowan.] 

Cherokee  Rose  Cuttings. 

Distributed  gratuitously  by  Mr.  C.  E,  Rowan,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  boxes,  amongst  the  following  per 
sons,  in  the  years  1820,  1821. 

The  hon.  Judge  Story,  Boston;  the  hon.  Timothy 
Pickering,  do.;  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  So 
ciety,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Timothy  Pickering;  David 
Pitts  Lloyd,  Essex  county,  Virginia;  Charles  Ed- 
monston,  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Wm.  Pugh, 
North  Carolina;  John  L.  Glaser,  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania; Dr.  James  Glasgow,  Belle  Air,  Harford 
county,  Maryland;  Josei)h  P.  Casey,  Baltimore;  Dr. 
S.  S.  Griflin,  Gloster  county,  Virginia;  Robert  Weir, 
Tappahannock,  Virginia;  Thomas  P  Bennett,  Eas- 
ton,  E.  S.  Maryland;  H.  Skipwith,  Balls  Ville,  Pow- 
hatan county,  Virginia;  William  Mewburn,  South 
East,  Genito  Bridge,  Richmond;  Thomas  H.  Har- 
vey, Wicomico  church,  Northumberland  county; 
Robert  Douthat,  Richmond;  Charles  Palmer,  do.; 
Fielding  Lewis,  James  River;  Henry  E.  AVatkins, 
Prince  Edward,  Virginia;  Alexander  Morson,  Fre- 
dericksburg, do.;  Thomas  R.  Rootes,  Gloster;  John 
S.  Skinner;  Tench  Tilghman,  Eastern  Shore,  Md  ; 
T.  F.  Wallis,  P.  M.  Bethlehem,  Georgia;  Benjamin 
Anderson,  Goochland  Court  House,  Virginia;  Ed- 
ward Garland,  do.  do.;  Wm.  H.  Tilghman,  Talbot 
county.  Eastern  Shore,  Md  ;  Winter  Bray,  Tappa- 
hannock, Virginia;  Isaac  Smith,  Northampton,  do.; 
Robert  H.  Row,  Susquehannah  county,  do.;  John 
Scott,  Fauquier  county,  do.;  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Edin- 
burgh; Richard  H.  Cocke,  Cabin  Point,  Virginia; 
John  p.  Cobbs,  Richmond,  do.;  John  Eddowes,  Mid- 
dlelown,  Delaware;  Thomas  Chase,  Annapolis,  Md.; 
Henry  Holliday,  Eastern  Shore,  Md.;  Charles  Neale, 
Alexandria;  Robert  Oliver,  Baltimore;  J.  H.  Ber- 
nard, Richmond,  Virginia;  W.  W.  Anderson,  States- 
burg,  South  Carolina;  Leonard  Abercrombie,  Oua- 
chita, Louisiana;,  James  Flemming,  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina;  G,  &  W.  Hopkins,  Baltimore;  Ed- 
ward Stabler,  Sandy  Springs,  Maryland;  Lemuel 
Taylor,  Matanzas;  James  Fort  Muse,  New  Orleans; 


CAST  IRON  GRIST  MILL. 

Much  has  lately  been  said  about  this  mill.  Will 
your  correspondent  D.  G.  S.  or  any  other  practical- 
ly acquainted  with  it,  state  whether  this  mill,  like 
all  others,  does  not  wear  smooth?  How  long  it 
may  be  in  constant  use  before  this  happens;  and  if 
there  is  any  way  to  have  it  sharpened?  W. 


STRAW  PLAITS. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  having  called  upon  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent importers  and  venders  of  Leghorn  hats,  to 
assist,  with  their  judgment,  in  the  adjudicating  of 
bremiums,  were  favoured  with  two  ladies  and  three 
tentlemen,  who  concurred  with  the  Committee  in 
adjudging 

The  first  premium  of  20i.  for  the  hat  manufac- 
turecl  by  Miss  Boake. 

The  second  premium  of  15^  for  that  manufac- 
tured by  Miss  Gormly. 

The  third  premium  of  lOZ.for  that  manufactured 
by  Miss  Duchworth. 

The  fourth  premium  of  bl.  for  that  manufactured 
by  Miss  Bitkerstaff. 

The  Committi;e  report.  That,  in  their  opinion, 
the  cynosurus  crisMvs  is  not  the  material  best  adapt- 
ed for  this  manufacture,  its  nature  being  too  hard 
and  wiry,  and  generally  not  even  in  colour.  The 
straw  of  rye,  scoale  torale,  is,  in  (heir  opinion,  much 
preferable;  and  that  one  of  the  hats  w  hich  obtained 
the  first  premium,  composed  of  "sweet-scented  ver- 
nal grass,"  anthoxanthvm  odoratvm,  appears  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  produced. 

Tbe  report  adds,  ''That  the  extraordinary  im- 
provement evinced  in  the  manufacture  of  these  ar- 
ticle!, within  three  years,  and  the  excellence  to 
which  they  have  attained,  induce  your  Committee 
to  be  of  opinion,  that,  if  it  be  steadily  persevered 
in,  Iieland  very  shortly  will  be  adequate  to  compete 
with,Italy  in  that  article;  in  which  opinion  they  feel 
warfented  by  the  importers,  who  declared,  with 
respect  to  the  hats  which  obtained  the  first  premi- 
um, "that  if  they  were  put  in  a  case  with  Leghorn 
hats,  as  if  imported  here,  there  was  not  an  indivi- 
dual in  the  trade  who  could  distinguish  them  from 
the  best  description  imported  from  Leghorn." 

Dvilm,  Dec.  15,  1825. 


Mr.  Skinner, 

I  perceive,  by  both  English  and  Irish  papers,  that 
the  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  offer- 
ing premiums  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  la- 
dies' hats  in  imitation  of  those  imported  from  Leg- 
horn. Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Agricultural 
Societies  in  the  United  States  to  follow  the  exam- 
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pie?     'I'he  Editor  of  tlie  Farmer,  if  he  chose  to  do 
so,  could  excite  such  a  spirit. 

In  a  late  Irish  paper,  I  saw  an  article  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  well  calculated  for  that  purpose,  by 
throwing  light  towards  an  important  improvement 
in  this  manufacture,  chiefly  in  pointing  out  the  best 
mattrud  to  be  used  in  making  hats  as  good  as  the 
inipiirted  ones.  If  I  recollect  right,  rye  straw  is 
thought  here  to  be  the  best  material;  but  in  tiie  ac- 
count which  1  now  send  to  you,  it  is  believed  that 
the  sweet-sceiiied  vernal  grass  is  the  most  proper. 


WATER  BORING  AT  HARPERS  FERRY, 

[From  the  Alexandria  Herald.] 
Mr.  Tindrel,  who  has  been  engaged  since  last 
June  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  boring  for  water,  arrived 
in  town  yesterday.  He  states  that  he  has  perforat- 
ed the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  266  feet,  and  found 
good  water  at  a  far  less  depth,  but  that  it  would  rise 
to  only  a  certain  height  and  no  further.     That  he 

continued  his  operations  till  the  great  freshet  in  thej/ier  remember,  superseiles  all  other  duties.'' 
Potomac;  when  on  a  sudden  the  muddy  water  ofl  In  the  matrimonial  character  which  you  have  now 
the  river  backed  into  the  hole  he  had  bored  in  the  assumed,  gentle  lad}',  no  longer  let  your  fancy  wan- 
rock,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  there  wasa  der  to  scenes  of  pleasure  or  dissipation.  Let  home 
communication  between  the  hole  aforesaid  and  the  be  now  your  empire,  your  world!  Let  home  be  now 
He  was  right  in   his  conjectures,  for  when  j  the  sole  scene  of  your  wishes,  your  thoughts,  your 


on  your  head.  And  by  no  means  exclude  your  ser- 
vants from  the  hallowed  privilege.  Independent  of 
duty,  you  wish  for  honesty  and  fidelity  from  tliem, 
and  how  can  you  reasonably  expect  these  while  you 
neglect  to  lead  them  to  the  source  which  produces 
such  good  conduct. 

"When  once  a  woman  is  married,  when  once  she 
has  enlisted  among  the  matrons  of  the  land;  let  not 
her  fancy  dream  of  perpetual  admiration;  let  her 
not  be  sketching  out  endless  mazes  of  pleasure.  The 
mistress  of  a  family  has  ceased  to  be  a  girl.  8he 
can  no  longer  be  frivolous  or  childish  with  impunity. 
The  angel  of  courtship  has  sunk  into  a  woman;  and 
that  woman  will  be  valued  principally  as  her  Ibndness 
lies  in  retirement,  and  her  pleasures  in  the  nursery 
of  her  children.  And  woe  to  the  mother  who  is 
obliged  to  abandon  her  children  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  to  hirelings — no,  not  obliged;  for 
there  is  no  duty  so  imperious,  no  social  convenience 
or  fashionable  custom  so  commanding  as  to  oblige 
her  to  such  shameful  neglect:  for  maternal  care,  let 


the  freshet  subsided  the  water  in  the  hole  came 
down  to  its  usual  level,  leaving  the  same  limpid 
water  as  heretofore.  And  now  Mr.  Tindrel  is  on 
his  way  to  New  York  to  procure  copper  tube,  which 
when  fixed,  and  the  interstices  between  its  exterior 
and  the  rock  being  chinked  up  with  a  composition 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  he  adds,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  water  will  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  sutficient  for  all  purposes. 

[Since  the  above  was  politely  communicated  to 
us,  we  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Tindrel,  who  con 
firms  its  particulars. — Edit.  A.  H] 


WATER  BORING  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  workmen  have  got  to  the  depth  of  440  feet; 
water  is  within  about  32  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  specimens  of  stratum  for  the  first  150 
feet  are  the  same  as  those  of  440  feet,  alternately 
varying  from  clay  to  sand,  of  various  casts  and  co- 
lours, [.ileic.  Herald. 


Xu&DIES'  DZ:FAXlT»IS»rT. 

A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY-MARRIED  PAIR. 

A  Whisper  to  the  Wife. 

[Continued  from  p.  32.] 

Chapter  VI. 

ON    FAMILY  DUTIES. 

At  your  entrance  into  the  marriage  state,  gentle 
lady,  you  commenced  a  character  which  involves  on 
you  new  duties  and  new  responsibilities. — Your  hus- 
band, as  the  master  and  mainspring  of  his  family, 
ought  certainly  to  lead  the  devotions  of  it.  But 
should  he  be  so  unw  ise.  so  unfortunate,  so  lost  to  his 
own  happiness,  as  to  treat  lightly  the  things  ichich 
belong  to  his  everlasting  peace,  the  task,  gentle 
lady,  devolves  on  you.  Influenced  then  by  that 
awful  verse  in  Jeremiah  where  the  prophet  invokes 
the  Almighty  to  pour  out  bis  fury  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  on  his  name,  (Jer.  x.  25,)  let  the  Bible 
be  every  morning  laid  on  the  table  after  breakfast,* 
and  let  a  chapter  be  read  with  attention;  and  then 
by  a  short  but  fervent  prayer  call  down  blessings 


•  When  a  family  disperses  after  breakfast  to  their  dif- 
ferent avocations,  it  is  generally  difficult  to  collect  them 
again.  Therefore,  to  obviate  this,  let  the  Bible  be  brought 
before  the  breakfast  things  are  removed,  or,  at  least  be- 
fore the  party  stand  up  from  the  table.  ' 


plans,  your  exertions.  Let  home  be  now  the  stage 
on  which,  in  the  varied  character  of  wife,  of  mother, 
and  of  mistress,  you  strive  to  act  and  shine  with 
splendour.  In  its  sober,  quiet  scenes,  let  your  heart 
cast  its  anchor,  let  your  feelings  and  pursuits  all  be 
centered.  And  beyond  the  spreading  oaks  that  sha- 
dow and  shelter  your  dwelling,  gentle  lady,  let  not 
your  fancy  wander.  Leave  to  your  husband  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  valour  or  his  talents.  Do 
you  seek  for  fame  at  home;  and  let  the  applause  of 
your  God,  of  your  husband,  of  your  children,  and 
your  servants,  weave  for  your  brow  a  never  fading 
chitplet. 

An  ingenious  writer  says,  "If  a  painter  wished  to 
draw  the  very  finest  object  in  the  world,  it  would 
be  the  picture  of  a  wife,  with  eyes  expressing  the 
serenity  of  her  mind,  and  a  countenance  beaming 
with  benevolence;  one  hand  lulling  to  rest  on  her 
bosom  a  lovely  infant,  the  other  employed  in  pre- 
senting a  moral  page  to  a  second  sweet  baby,  who 
stands  at  her  knee,  listening  to  the  words  of  truth 
and  wisdom  from  its  incomparable  mother." 

I  am  a  peculiar  friend  to  cheerfulness.  Not  that 
kind  of  cheerfulness  which  the  wise  man  calls  the 
mirth  of  fools, — always  laughing  and  talking,  ex- 
hausting itself  in  jests  and  puns,  and  then  sinking 
into  silence  and  gloom  when  the  object  that  inspired 
it  has  disappeared.  No — no!  The  cheerfulness  I 
would  recommend  must  belong  to  the  heart,  and  be 
connected  with  the  temper,  and  even  with  the  prin- 
ciples. Addison  says,  "I  cannot  but  look  on  a  cheer- 
ful state  of  mind  as  a  constant,  habitual  gratitude 
to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward  cheerful- 
ness is  an  implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Provi- 
dence under  all  its  dispensations:  it  is  a  kind  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and 
a  secret  approval  of  the  divine  will  in  his  conduct 
towards  us."  I  think  there  is  something  very  lovely 
in  seeing  a  woman  overcome  those  little  domestic 
disquiets  which  every  mistress  of  a  family  has  to 
contend  with;  sitting  down  to  her  breakfast-table  in 
(he  morning  with  a  cheerful,  smiling  countenance, 
and  endeavouring  to  promote  innocent  and  pleasant 
conversation  among  her  little  circle.  But  vain  will 
be  her  amiable  efforts  at  cheerfulness,  if  she  be  not 
assisted  by  her  husband  and  other  members  around; 
and  truly  it  is  an  unpleasant  sight  to  see  a  family 
when  collected  together,  instead  of  enlivening  the 
quiet  scene  with  a  little  good-humoured  chat,  sitting 
like  so  many  statues,  as  if  each  was  unworthy  the 
attention  of  the  other.  And  then,  when  a  stranger 
comes  in,  0  dear,  such  smiles,  and  animation,  and 


loquacity!  "Let  my  lot  be  to  please  at  home,"  says 
the  poet;  and  truly  !  cannot  help  feeling  a  contemp- 
tible opinion  of  tllo^c  persons,  young  or  old,  male 
or  female,  who  lavish  their  good-humour  and  plea- 
santry in  company,  and  hoard  up  suUenness  and  si- 
lence for  the  sincere  and  loving  group  which  com- 
pose their  fireside.  They  do  not  behold  home  with 
the  same  eyes  as  did  the  writer  of  the  following 
lines: — 

"  'Home's  the  resort  of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace;' 
So  says  the  bard,  and  so  say  truth  anil  grace: 
Home  is  the  scene  where  truth  and  candour  move, 
The  only  scene  of  true  and  genuine  love. 
'To  balls  and  routes  for  fame  let  others  roam, 
Be  mine  the  happier  lot  to  please  at  home.' 
Clear  then  the  stage:  no  scenery  wc  require 
Save  the  snug  circle  round  the  parlour  fire; 
And  enter,  marshall'd  in  procession  fair, 
Each  happier  influence  that  governs  there! 
First,  Love  by  friendship  mellowed  into  bliss, 
Lights  the  warm  glow,  and  sanctifies  the  kiss; 
When,  fondly  welcom'd  to  the  accustom'd  seat, 
In  sweet  complacence  wife  and  husband  meet; 
Look  mutual  pleasure,  mutual  purpose  share, 
Repose  from  labours  to  unite  in  care! 
Ambition!  does  Ambition  there  reside? 
Yes:  when  the  boy,  in  manly  mood  astride, 
With  ruby  lip  and  eyes  of  sweetest  blue, 
And  flaxen  locks,  and  cheeks  of  rosy  hue, 
(Of  headstrong  prowess  innocently  vain,) 
Canters; — the  jockey  of  his  father's  cane: 
While  Emulation  in  the  daughter's  heart 
Bears  a  more  mild,  though  not  less  powerful  part; 
With  zeal  to  shine  her  little  bosom  warms, 
And  in  the  romp  the  future  housewife  forms: 
Think  how  joy  animates,  intense  though  meek, 
The  fading  roses  on  their  grandame's  cheek, 
When  proud  the  frolic  children  to  survey, 
She  feels  and  owns  an  interest  in  their  play; 
Tells  at  each  call  the  story  ten  times  told, 
And  fonvards  every  wish  their  whims  unfold." 

"To  be  agreeable  and  even  entertaining  in  our  fa- 
mily circle,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "is  not  only 
a  positive  duly  but  an  absolute  morality." 

I  cannot  help  quoting  the  following  passage  from 
Mrs.  H.  More,  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  true 
sweetness  of  temper,  patience,  and  self-denial — qua- 
lities so  essential  in  a  wife  and  mistress  of  a  family. 
"Remember,  that  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of 
great  evils,  or  heavy  trials,  but  that  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is  the  ordi- 
nary and  appointed  exercise  of  Christian  graces. 
To  bear  with  the  feelings  of  those  about  us,  witli 
their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgments,  their  ill-breed- 
ing, their  perverse  tempers— to  endure  neglect  where 
we  feel  we  have  deserved, attention,  and  ingratitude 
where  we  expected  thanks— to  bear  with  the  com- 
pany of  disagreeable  people,  whom  Providence  has 
placed  in  our  way,  and  whom  he  has  perhaps  pro- 
vided on  purpose  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue— these 
are  the  best  exercise;  and  the  better  because  not 
chosen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexations  in  bu- 
siness, with  disappointments  in  our  expectations, 
with  interruptions  in  our  retirement,  with  folly,  in- 
trusion, disturbance,  in  short,  with  whatever  opposes 
our  will  and  contradicts  our  humour — this  habitual 
acquiescence  appears  to  be  the  very  essence  of  self- 
denial.  These  constant,  inevitable,  but  inferior  evils, 
properly  improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  disciphne, 
and  might  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have  su- 
perseded pilgrimage  and  penance."  Another  re- 
mark of  the  same  author  is  also  excellent:  "To  sus- 
tain a  fit  of  sickness  m;iy  exhibit  as  true  heroism  as 
to  lead  an  army.  To  bear  a  deep  affliction  well, 
calls  for  as  high  exertion  of  soul  as  to  storm  a  town; 
and  to  meet  death  with  Christian  resolution,  is  an 
act  of  courage  in  which  many  a  vvoman  has  triumph- 
ed, and  many  a  philosopher,  and  even  some  generals, 
have  failed." 

{To  be  cOHtiraied  under  the  head  of  Conduct  towards  Reltt' 
tions  aciiuired  by  Marriage,  S(c.) 
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Obitdary  of  celebrated  Turf  Horses. 
[We  here  record  the  obituary  of  one  laindred  and 
seven  celebrated  English  iun\iing  horses,  with  the 
pedigree  and  performances  of  some  of  them.  Bj' 
calculation,  we  arrive  at  the  fact,  which  may,  we 
Ihink,  be  considered  as  proof  of  the  longevity  of 
the  blood  horse — that,  of  these  one  hundred  and 
seven  fine  animals,  their  average  age  was  twenty- 
one  years  and  seven  months.  Those  in  italics  have 
been  added  to  the  list  by  a  gentleman  south  of  the 
Potown  •(; — owner  of  the  largest  stud  of  the  best 
blooded  horses  at  this  day  in  any  country.  He  is 
of  opinion,  that  when  not  overworked  in  youth,  nor 
over  excited  after  that  period  by  mares,  from  25  to 
30  is  the  natural  age  of  the  blood  horse.] 

tige  when  they  died. 
Alexander,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  .  .  29 
Alexander  the  Great,shot  in  December  ISIH, having 

the  farcy 15 

:»abraham,  1760  20 

Babrahara  was  a  very  strong  horse,  IG  hands 
high,  said  to  have  been  equal  to  18  stone.  He 
was  got  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  out  of  the 
Hartley  mare.  There  are  few  instances  of  a 
horse  running  in  such  high  form  as  he  did,  and 
covering  mares  the  same  season. 
iJasto.  1723.     Basto  died  in  1723.  -R.  of  R. 

This  beautiful  horse,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  bred  by  Sir  W.  Ramsden;  his 
sire  the  Byerly  Turk;  his  dam  was  Bay  Peg.  Bas 
to  was  sire  of  Gimcrack,  Soreheels,  Little  Scar, 
&c.  The  Byerly  Turk  was  Capt.  Byerly's  charg- 
er in  Ireland,  in  1G89.  He  was  siie,  also,  of  the 
Duke  of  Kingston's  Sprite ;  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
Black  Hearty  and  Archer;  Lord  Bristol's  Grass 
hopper,  and  Halloway's  Jigg. 

Bay  Bolton,  1736 31 

This  famous  horse,  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  was  got  by  Hautboy.  In  1710,  when 
5  years  old,  he  won  the  gold  cup  at  York,  beating 
eight  6  yr.  olds — a  circumstance  of  rare  occur 
rence.  He  also  won  two  matches  of  Mr.  Framp- 
ton's  celebrated  Dragon!  after  which  he  was  kept 
as  a  stallion,  and  was  sire  of  Sloven,  Fearnought, 
Starling,  Syphax,  Camilla,  Gipsy,  and  Whitefoot. 
The  sire  of  Hautboy  (Old  Hautboy,)  was  got  by 
the  D'Arcy  While  Turk. 
Bay  ^Malloii,  hy  Sampson. 

He  rati  at  York,  4  miles  in  seven  minutes  fmty. 
three  seconds  and  a  half,  hchi^  71  seconds  less  than 
it  was  ever  done  bcfwe  over  the  same  course. 

R.  of  R. 
Belgrade  Turk,  1740  .  .  .  uncertain. 
The  Belgrade  Turk  was  taken  at  the  sie^e  of 
Belgrade  in  1717,  by  Gen.  Merci,  and  sent  hy 
liini  to  the  Prince  de  Craon,  from  whom  he  was 
a  present  to  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  which  was 
certified  by  the  Baron  Chagne,  his  minister  at 
London:  he  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Sir 
Marm.iduke  Wy  vill,  and  died  in  his  possession. 

Blank,  1768 28 

Blaze,  1756 23 

Beningbrough,  February  7,  1815  .         .         24 

Bolton  Starhng,  March  24,  1756       .         .  28 

He  was  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  got 
by  Bay  Bolton,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Makeless 
and  Hautboy,  son  of  Old  Hautboy,  who  was  out 
of  a  royal  mare.'  In  April,  1733,  he  beat  Mr, 
Panton's  Mouse,  in  a  4  mile  match,  for  300  gs.; 
the  same  year  he  won  the  Kinu;"s  purse  at  Levvcs 
Lincoln,  and  in  October  at  Newmarket;  and  in 
April,   1734,  the    King's  purse   at   Newmarket: 


after  which  he  became  the  property  of  Mr.Lcedes 
and  was  in  high  esteem  as  a  stallion. 

Brain  worm,  1812 II 

Buffcoat,  1757           .....  19 
Buzzard,  left  England  late  in   1804,  died  in  Ken- 
tucky, 1811 24 

Cade,  September,  1756     •         •         .         •  22 

Canopus,  1817 14 

Chrysolite,  I7S8 15 

Cleveland,  I8I2 10 

Competitor,  the  last  surviving  son  of  Eclipse,  De- 
cember 29,1816,  .....  30 

*Conductor,  August,  1790    ....         23 

Crab,  Christmas-day,  1750        ...  28 

Crispin,  died  in  Jamaica,  1822. 

Crop,  1801  ......         23 

Cullen  Arabian,  1761         .         .         .         uncertain. 

The  Cullen  Arabian  was  brought  to  England 

by  Mr.  Mosco;  be  was  sire  of  Mr.  Warren's  Ca- 

niillus.  Lord  Orford's  Matron,  Mr.  George's  Sour 

Face,  the  dam  of  Regulator,  &.c-  &,c. 

Czar  Peter  was  shot  in  1821         ...         20 

Diamond,  sent  to  France  in  1818,  where  he  died. 

Dick  Andrews,  January  28,  1816       •         •  19 

Don  Quixote,  1806 22 

Dorimaut,  a  famous  horse  of  Lord  Ossory's,  won 
prizes  to  the  value  of  13,363 1,  sterling.  .  JV.  B.  He 
was  sire  of  Gabriel  iliat  got  Oscar.        R.  of  R. 

Dormouse,  1757 19 

Eclipse,  February  26,  1789  .         .         •      .  24 

For  pedigree,  performances  and  other  particu- 
lars regarding  this  horse,  see  Annals  of  Sporting, 
vol.  ii.  p.  269,  and  Scott's  Sportsman's  Reposito- 
ry.    [See  American  Farmer,  vol.  viii.pp.  15,32.] 
Faggergill,  August,  1791      .         •         ■         .    J    25 
Florizel,  1791   .         .         .         ■         •         .        i    23 
jFlying  Childers,  1741  .         .         •         .    \  26 

Flying  Childers,  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
swiftest  horse  ever  produced  in  this  kingdom, 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Childers,  (who  sold  him  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,)  got  by  the  Darley  Arabi»ii, 
out  of  Betty  Leeds,  the  daughter  of  a  sister  to 
Leeds,  got  by  Old  Careless,  who  was  got  by 
Spanker,  son  of  the  D'Arcy  Yellow  Turk;  his 
grandam  was  got  by  the  Lee^s  Arabian,  sire  of 
Leeds;  his  great  grandam  by  Spanker;  his  great 
great  grandam  which  was  dam  of  Spanker,  was  a 
natui^  Barb  mare.  Childers  was  sire  of  the 
Hampton-court  Childers,  Mouse,  Blacklegs,  O^- 
sey,  Plaistow,  Fleece'em,  Second,  Blaze,  &.c. 

3Vie  Barley  Arabian.— Mr.  Darley,  a  merchai^t 
settled  at  Aleppo,  and  a  member  of  a  hunting 
club  there,  succeeded,  through  his  interest  and 
connexion,  in  obtaining  a  courser  from  the  do- 
sarts  of  Arabia,  which  he  sent  to  England  asji 
present  to  his  brother,  a  sporting  gentleman  m 
Yorkshire,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  cf 
Queen  Anne:  he  is  one  of  those  few  horses  oi 
the  purity  of  whose  blood  we  can  place  positiv  i 
reliance.  This  Arabian  was  sii-e  of  Flying  Chi- 
ders,  of  never-dying  fame;  he  also  got  Alnianzoj; 
a  white  legged  horse  belonging  to  the  Duke  df 
Somerset,  full  brother  to  Almanzor,  and  thougbt 
to  be  as  good,  but  meeting  with  an  accident,  at 
never  ran  in  |)ublic;  Dajdalus,  a  very  fast  horsi; 
Dart,  Skipjack,  Manica,  Aleppo,  good  horsej, 
though  out  of  indifferent  mares;  Cupid,  Brislj, 
&,c.  &c.  }Ie  did  not  cover  many  mares,  excebl 
Mr.  Darley's.  An  original  portrait  of  this  hor^ 
is  in  the  possession  of  H.  Darley,  Esq.  Aldebj- 
hall,  Yorkshire,  an  engraving  from  which 
been  lately  published.  The  Darley  Arabian  was 
a  bay,  about  1 5  bands  high,  with  white  fetlocks 
behind,  and  a  blaze  on  his  face. 


Fortitude,  1789 jo 

Koitunio,  April  21,  1802  .         .         .         .  22 

Fox,  1738             ••....  24 

Gamenut  was  shot  in  the  autumn  of  1815  20 

Giles,  June  3,  1810 12 


*The  Master  of  tlic  Horse  was  sent  into  the  L,i>vaiit, 
by  order  of  Charles  II.  to  procure  horses  and  mares  ftir 
breedin;;,  with  a  view  to  tlie  improveinent  of  our  native 
stock;  aii<1  tlie  mares  brought  over  by  him,  anii  also 
wany  of  their  produce,  have  been  styled  royal  mares. 


Gimcrack,  sire  of  Medley  and  grandson  of  the  Godol- 
phin Arabian,  the  best  give  and  take  horse  of  his 
day,  covered  at  30  g-j.  in  Lord  Grosvenw's  stud. 

R.  of  R. 
Godolphin  Arabian,  December,  1753  .        29 

This  extraordinary  horse  was  a  brown  bay, 
about  15  hands  high,  with  some  white  on  the  off 
heel  behind.  That  he  was  genuine  Arabian  his 
excellence  as  a  stallion  is  deemed  a  sufficient 
proof.  He  was  imported  into  France  from  Bar- 
bary,  whence  it  was  suspected  he  was  stolen. 
'•So  little  was  he  valued  in  France,"  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Sportsman's  Repository,  "that  he  was 
actually  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  drawing  a  . 
cart  in  Paris."  He  was  presented  to  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin,  by  Mr.  Williams,  proprietor  of  the 
St.  James's  coflee-house,  who  obtained  him  from 
Mr.  Coke,  who  brought  him  to  England.  In  1731, 
he  was  teazer  to  Hobgoblin,  who  refusing  to 
cover  Roxana,  she  was  put  to  the  Arabian,  and 
from  that  cover  produced  Lath,  a  beautiful  horse, 
pronounced  by  many  to  be  the  best  that  had  ap- 
peared at  Newmarket  for  several  years,  Childers 
only  excepted.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not,  at 
this  period,  a  superior  horse  on  the  turf  without  a 
cross  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  There  is  an  origi- 
nal portrait  of  him,  by  Seymour,  in  the  collection 
of  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  at  Houghton-hall, 
Norfolk.  A  picture  of  him  and  his  favourite  cat,' 
by  a  French  artist,  is  in  the  library  at  Gog  Ma- 
gog, in  Cambridgeshire,  (where  he  died,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lord  Godolphin,)  from  which  a  copyt 
was  taken  by  the  celebrated  Stubbs,  and  engrav- 
ed by  Scott,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  splendid 
embellishments  of  that  popular  and  highly  inte- 
resting work,  called  'Scott's  Sportsman's  Reposi- 
tory,' lately  published.  He  was  sire  of  the  fol- 
lowing, viz:  Cade,  Babraham,  Bajazet,  Blank, 
Blossom,  Dormouse,  Dismal,  Regulus,  Skewball, 
Sultan,  Slug,  Noble,  Tarquin,  &.c.  which  were 
not  only  extraordinary  good  racers,  but  proved 
most  excellent  stallions. 
{Gohanna,  April,  1815  .         .         .         .         25 

Goldfinder,  1789 25 

Hambletonian,  March  28,  1818    ...        26 
Haphazard,  April,  1821    ....  24 

Hartley's  Blind  Horse,  1742         .        .     uncertain. 
^Highflyer,  October  18,  1793    ...  19 

Imperator,  August,  1786       ....         10 
John  Bull 

Jupiter,  1802 28 

King  Fergus,  ISOl  .         .         .         .  26 

KingHerod,  May  12,  17S0  .  .  .  .  22 
Herod  was  sire  of  Highflyer,  Woodpecker,  An- 
vil, Bourdeaux,  Sting,  Adamant,  Plunder,  Quick- 
sand, Ranlipole,  Whipcord,  Tuberose,  Labur- 
num, Guildford,  &c.  This  valuable  stallion  died 
of  a  mortification  in  his  sheath,  occasioned  by 
neglect  and  accumulated  filth. 

Le  Sang,  1778 19 

Lignum  Vita;,  1812  ....  15 

Little  Driver,  1767 24 

He  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  and  best  horse 
of  his  size  that  ever  was  bred:  he  was  got  by 


*  By  Matchcm,  (see  Mark  Anthony,)  oivn  brotlier 
to  Mfred,  Georgiana,  ^c;  his  dam  by  Snap,  brought 
15  foals,  nine  of  them  by  Matchem. 

1  He  was  a  bay  horse  tvith  a  blaze  face  and  four 
u'hite  feet  and  fetlocks.  R.  of  R. 


*  J^ot  at  all  like  the  picture  at  Houghton,  and  said 
not  to  be  like  the  Arabian.  R.  of  R. 

t  JVol  at  all  like  the  Godolphin,  and  having  no  re- 
semblance to  the  portraiture  at  Houghton.     R.  ofR. 

I  Immediately  after  covering  Slwestring,  which  was 
afterwards  put  to  Canopus,  but  missed  to  both. 

R.  of  R. 

I  Highflyer  luver  was  beat  nor  paid  forfeit;  died 
from  the  avarice  of  Tattersall,  in  exciting  him  beyond 
his  ttrength  (w  a  stallion.  R-  of  R. 
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Great  Driver,  son  of  Old  Snake;  his  dam  was 
bred  by  the  Dui^e  of  Devonshire,  and  got  by  Fly- 
ing Childers,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Grantham. 
From  1748  to  1755,  he  vvas  winner  of  thirty  501. 
plates;  in  1749,  he  won  the  town  plate  at  New- 
market; in  1750.  he  again  bore  otT  the  same 
prize,  carrying  I'i  st.  For  an  account  of  his  run- 
ning against  Aaron,  at  Epsom,  in  1754,  see  An- 
nals of  Sporting,  vol.  ii  p.  -8. 
Mambrino,  Lwd  Crrosvenov's.  It  is  his  blond  ttiat 
gives  the  JYew  York  Eclipse  his  value.  He  got 
Messenga;  who  got  the  dam  of  Eclipse.  Mambrino 
was,  peihaps,  the  strongest  blood  horse  ever  bred. 
Duroc,  Eclipse's  sire,  was  but  so  so.  R.  of  R. 
Mark  AiUhony,  Conductor,  Pynhus,  and  Pantaloon, 
were  all  of  a  year,  and  all  the  first  foals  of  their 
respective  danis — except  PyiTlms,  they  proved  ex- 
cellent stallions  as  well  as  racers.  Mark  Anthony 
won  19  times  over  Newmarket,  and  received  fmfeits 
and  compromises  equal  to  2530  gs.  although  he  broke 
down  at  six  years  old.  «/V.  £.  He  was  then  a  young 
horse.  R.ofR.  - 

Marske,  July,  1779 29 

•Matchem,  February,  21,  1781  .         .  32 

Mr.  Fenwick,  the  owner  of  Matcliem,  derived 

more  than  17,0004.  profit  from  his  services  as  a 

stallion,  exclusive  of  his  winnings  as  a  racer. 

Mercury,  April,  1793   .....         14 

Meteor,  June,  1811  ....  28 

Morwick  Ball,  January  4, 1787     ...        25 

Overton,  May  30,  1801     ....  13 

Pandolpho  was  shot  in  1813  ...        24 

Partner,  1747, 29 

He  is  allowed  to  be  as  fine  a  stallion  as  any 
ever  bred  in  this  kingdom.  Old  Partner  was  got 
by  Jigg,  son  of  the  Byerly  Turk;  his  dam  was 
got  by  Curwen's  Bay  Barb;  his  grandam  by  Old 
Spot;  his  great  grandam  by  the  chestnut  white- 
legged  Lowther  Barb,  out  of  the  old  Vintner 
mare.  Curwen's  Bay  Barb  was  a  present  from 
Muly  [shmael,  king  of  Morocco,  to  Lewis  14th, 
and  was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Cuiwen, 
who  procured  two  Barbs,  (from  Counts  Byram 
and  Thoulouse,  two  natural  sons  of  Lewis  14th,) 
both  of  which  proved  excellent  stallions,  and  are 
well  known  as  Cunven's  Bay  Barb  and  the  Thou- 
louse Barb.  Curwen's  Bay  Barb  was  sire  of  Mix- 
bury  and  Tantivy;  the  first  was  only  13  hands  i, 
inches  high,  and  yet  not  more  than  two  horses 
of  his  day  could  beat  him;  Brocklesby,  Little 
George,  two  Mixburys,  full  brothers  to  the  first 
Mixbury;  Brocklesby  Betty,  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  best  mare  that  ever  was  in  England; 
her  dam  was  called  the  Hobby  mare,  bred  by  Mr. 
Leeds;  her  sire  was  the  Lister  or  StradlingTurk, 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
from  the  siege  of  Buda,  in  1686,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  second.  Curwen's  Bay  Barb  was  sire 
also  of  Long  Meg  and  Creeping  Molly,  extraor- 
dinary high  formed  mares;  Whiteneck.  Mistake, 
Sparkler,  and  Lightfoot,  very  good  mares.  He 
got  two  full  sisters  to  Mixbury,  one  of  which 
bred  Partner,  Little  Scar,  Soreheels,  and  the  dam 
of  Crab:  the  other  was  the  dam  of  Quiet,  Silver 
Eye,  and  Hazard  The  Thoulouse  Barb  became 
afterwards  the  property  of  Sir  J.  Parsons,  and 
was  the  sire  of  Bagpiper,  Blacklegs,  Mr.  Panton's 
Molly,  and  the  dam  of  Cinnamon. 

Paymaster,  1791 25 

Phenomenon,  soon  after  landing  in  America,  > 
1798      ....  C 

Phlegon,  1790      .         ■..'.'.         25 


He  may  be  truly  said  to  have  earned  more  moneii 
than  any  other  horse  in  the  world.  During  nine  vea/rs 
was  engaged  to  cover  25  mares  at  50  gs.  He  was  the 
quietest  stallion  ever  known,  to  which  may  be  attribut- 
ed hs  great  age.  He  died  February  21,  1781,  in  his 
53a  year.  ^  ^^^ 


Pipator,  February  20,  1804      .         .  17 

Pontifex,  1794 23 

Pot-8-os,  November,  1800       ...  27 

Prospero,  suddenly,  after  covering  a  mare,  J     ,(. 

July  17,  1816    .....  f     ''' 

Regulus,  1765       ......         26 

He  was  never  beat:  he  was  got  by  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian;  his  dam  was  the  celebrated  Grey 
Robinson,  by  the  Bald  Galloway;  his  grandam  by 
Old  Snake;  his  great  grandam  was  the  famous 
mare  called  Old  VVilks,  and  got  by  Old  Hautboy. 
Regulus  was  sire  of  Trajan,  Royal,  Cato,  -Smil- 
ing Polly,  South,  Brutus,  Sappho,  &c. 

*Rockingham,  1799 18 

Royalist,  in  America,  1811        ...  21 

Sampson,  1777 ^2 

In  1752,  then  seven  years  old,  he  won  a  prize 
of  lOOi.  at  Newmarket,  carrying  1 1  stone;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  won  the  following  King's  plates, 
viz:  at  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Canterbury,  Lewes 
and  Nevvmarket.  He  was  got  by  Blaze,  his  dam 
by  Hip,  son  of  the  Bay  Barb. 
Sancho,  September,  1809     ....  8 

Sedbury,  1759  .....  25 

Shark,  in  Virginia,  about  1795-6 — he  won  a  cup  of 
1-20  guineas;  eleven  hhds.  of  claret;  and  20,000  gs. 
in  slakes,  plates,  matches  and  forfeits.  He  paid  for- 
feit to,  and  received  foifeit  from  Lord  CtermonVs 
famous  Johnny,  who  died  soon  after  he  ivent  out  of 
triiining.  Johnny  won  15  times  at  JVew market  in 
1775  only.  Shark  was  sire  to  the  dam  of  Florizel. 
Johnny  beat  Firetail  and  Pumpkin,  who  ran  Row- 
leys mile  in  1  minute  4i  seconds.  Roiuky's  mile 
is  one  mile  and  one  yard.  The  grandam  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  Duchess,  was  oxen  sister  to  Johnny. 

R.  of  R. 
tSir  Peter  Teazle,  August  10,  1811      .  27 

Sir  Solomon,  April  20,  1819 

Skyscraper,  December,  1807         .         .        .        21 
Slope,  1794        ......  12 

Snap,  July,  1777 27 

Snip,  Mays,  1757 21 

Boldier,  1802 23 

Spadille,  1803 jg 

Spectator,  1772    ......         23 

Squirrel,  1780 !         26 

Stamford,  1820 26 

Star,  in  South  Carolina,  1811       .     -   .  26 

Stripling,  September,  1817        ...  22 

Tandem,  February,  ;  793      ....         19 

Tartar,  1759     ......  16 

{Thunderbolt,  November,  1819  ...  13 
Thunderbolt,  full  brother  to  Smolensko,  was 
found  cast  in  his  stable  stilled,  his  hip  dislocated, 
and  his  head  almost  beaten  to  pieces.  One  of 
his  fore  hoofs  was  hitched  fast  in  the  throat- band 
of  his  headstall.  At  three  years  old,  when  in 
training,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  refused  2000  gui- 
neas for  him;  he  was  soon  after  accidentally 
lamed,  and  turned  into  the  stud. 

Tortoise,  1776 .14 

Trentham, 

Usquebaugh,  late  in  1822 
Volunteer 

Warter,  February,  1812  .         .        .         18 

Waxy,  April  10,  1818       .         .         .         .  28 

Weasel,  March,  1801  .         .         .         .         24 

Wellesley  Grey  Arabian,  in  the  winter  of  1 8 1 1-1 2. 

A  most  excellent  engraving  of  this  horse,  from 

an  original  picture  by  Marshall,  is  given  in  Scott's 

Sportsman's  Repository. 


*  Best  son  of  Highflyer  out  of  Purity  by  Matchem, 
Old  Squirt  mare.  R.  of  R. 

t  By  Highflyer  out  of  Papillon  by  Snap. — jK.  of  R. 

t  He  got  very  bad  stock;  they  were  fleet  for  a  short 
distance,  but  utterly  jadish.  He  did  great  injury  to 
the  blood  stock  of  Cheshire,  and  almost  ruined  the 
flne  stud  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  who  bred  from  him  too 
'«»&■  R.  of  R. 


Williamson's  Ditto,  1 821  ...  2) 

Witchcraft,  in   1813,  had  his  leg  broken  by  the 

kick  of  a  mare,  and  was  obliged  to  be  shot. 
Wizard,  killed  himself  by  running  against  a  bar  )    - 

in  the  stable  jard,  after  the  season  of  1813    > 

Woodpecker,  1798 25 

Worthy,  after  the  season  of  1814     .         .  19 

Young  Cade, November  27,  1764         .         .         17 

Young  Eagle,  1810 10 

Young  Marske,  October,  1800      ...         29 
Young  Whiskey,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  1821. 
Young  Woodpecker,  1817        ...  23 

[.Annals  of  Sporting. 
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[From  the  J^'ew  York  Statesman.] 
The  following  communication  from  our  valuable 
correspondent  "Hopson,"  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  woollen  manufacturers,  whose  interest  has 
been  essentially  promoted  by  his  instructive  essays. 

ON  STEEPING  CLOTH. 

Some  few  months  since  I  gave  an  account  in  your 
paper,  of  a  new  process  adopted  in  England  of  steep- 
ing cloth  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  nap,  and  giv- 
ing a  face  which  nothing  would  remove.* 

Since  that  time  1  have  received  two  letters  on  the 
same  subject,  which  give  further  information  on  the 
process. 

Instead  of  the  temperature  being  between  170  deg. 
and  180  deg.  Fah,  it  should  be  between  180  deg.  and 
190  deg.  Fah.  The  cloth  should  lie  in  the  steep 
from  six  to  seven  hours,  in  place  of  two  hours. 

Further  trials  have  proved  that  it  will  answer  well 
on  white  and  wool  dyed  blue  cloth,  but  not  on  fancy 
colours,  the  latter  being  liable  to  change  colour  at 
the  outside  end  and  against  the  lists. 

The  following  fact  will  prove  the  advantage  of 
giving  cloth  such  a  finish.  One  of  our  first  auc- 
tioneers bought  a  coat,  the  cloth  otT  a  piece  he  had 
sold  at  auction.  Alter  the  tailor  had  damped  it,  he 
found  the  polish  and  face  undisturbed;  thinking  the 
damping  cloth  had  not  been  wet  enough,  he  gave^it 
more  water  and  damped  the  cloth  again:  finding  the 
face  did  not  start,  he  examined  it  closely,  and  dis- 
covered it  was  so  set,  that  nothing  would  disturb  it. 
He  immediately  bought  the  whole  piece,  and  gives 
a  decided  preference  to  this  finish,  above  all  others, 

HOPSON. 

[*  Will  Mr.  P.  please  send  it  to  us.] 


ExTRAORDINiRY  FeCUNDITV. 

Four  ewes  on  the  farm  of  John  S.  Sellman,Esq.  of 
this  county,  yeaned  this  seasonfnurtcen  lambs,  which 
are  all  doing  well.  Two  of  them  brought  forth 
four  each,  and  the  other  two  three  each.  A  few 
such  breeders  would  soon  give  a  man  a  flock  to 
watch.  [Annapolis  pa. 


RECIFES. 


CURE  FOR  THE  POLYPUS  IN  THE  NOSE. 

In  conversation  with  a  friend  from  the  Western 
country,  I  have  been  informed  of  a  fact,  too  impor- 
tant as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lick. 

His  daughter  was  troubled  with  a  polypus  in  the 
nose,  which  was  extracted  by  a  surgeon  but  soon 
grew  again  to  its  former  size.  He  heard  of  the 
blood-root  as  a  cure,  and  it  was  tried  with  such  effi- 
cacy, that  the  polypus  shrivelled  away  in  about  ten 
days,  and  was  soon  entirely  gone. 

Another  young  woman  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
had  one  so  large  as  to  spread  her  nostrils  considera- 
bly, and  affect  her  speech.  After  using  the  blood- 
root  a  short  time,  the  polypus  dropped  out  entire, 
and  she  was  soon  well. 
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Recipe. — Take  half  an  ounce  of  blood-root,  (Sou- 
■j,uinaria  Canadensis,)  finely  ptilveiized,  and  sifl  it 
and  one  drachm  of  Calomel.  Mi.x  them  tos;ether 
for  a  sternutatory.  A  small  pinch  of  lliis  powder  is 
to  be  snuflTed  up  the  nostril  three  times  a  day;  and 
a  syringe  of  the  following  wash  is  to  be  thrown  up 
the  nostril  twice  a  day.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  alum  in  a  gill  of  brandy,  shake  the  phial 
until  it  is  dissolved.  [Providenct  pap. 

FROST-BITTEN. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  frozen  limb  be  immersed  in 
warm  water  in  which  a  quantity  of  alum  has  been 
dissolved,  the  effects  of  the  frost  will  be  entirely 
removed.  The  proportion  is  a  pound  of  alum  to 
a  gallon  of  water. 

ASTHMA. 

A  lady  has  been  entirely  cured  of  a  long  asthma- 
tick  complaint,  which  resisted  other  remedies,  by 
taking,  from  time  to  time,  a  spoonful  of  mustard- 
seed  steeped  in  vinegar. 


^iH^i  i^A^i^mt 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  2(,  18-26. 


Lee's  Memoirs. — It  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  publick  should  not  have  been  fa- 
voured with  a  new  edition  of  "Lee's  Memoirs." 
They  form,  in  point  of  style,  an  excellent  model  of 
military  narrative,  besides  abounding  in  historical 
memoranda  of  great  value,  and  incidents  not  else- 
where recorded,  highly  curious  and  characteristic 
of  the  men  and  the  times — whereof  the  author 
might  well  have  said  pars  quorum  fui,  for  few  acted 
in  that  eventful  period,  a  more  conspicuous  part 
than  he.  We  know  of  no  military  sketches  so  fas- 
cinating as  those,  for  a  new  edition  of  which  the 
publick  will  be  indebted  to  the  solicitation  of  many 
military  men,  and  to  a  motive  of  filial  duty  which 
prompts  the  Editor  to  furnish,  at  this  time,  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  work. 

The  Editor  of  the  Farmer  will  receive  the  names 
of  those  who  may  wish  to  subscribe,  for  the  sake 
of  accelerating  the  appearance  of  a  work,  which 
paints  to  the  life  some  of  the  most  critical  and  inte- 
resting scenes  of  the  revolution. 

"Proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription  a  new 
edition  of  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
volution in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  with  Corrections  left  by  the  Author,  and 
with  Notes  and  Additions  by  H.  Lee,  the  Author  of 
the  Campaign  of  '81.  These  last  will  contain  short 
Biographical  notices  of  Generals  Wayne  and  Pick 
ens.  The  work  will  be  dehvered  by  Davis  ^  Force, 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  one  neat  octavo  vo- 
lume, of  about  500  pages,  on  or  before  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress,  and  immediately  thereafter 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  States,  at  $2.50  a  co- 
py. Subscriptions  to  be  returned  to  Davis  &  Force." 


and  distillers  should  in  due  time  be  apprized  there- 
of, so  that,  relying  on  this  market,  they  may  not  go 
to  any  other  place  for  the  cattle  they  may  want. 
This  would  be  a  market  obviously  convenient  to  all 
purchasers  residing  in  the  counties  of  Baltimore, 
Harford,  and  Anne  Arundel,  as  well  as  to  those  re- 
siding in  this  city.  If  any  drover  will  signify  to 
the  Editor  of  this  paper  his  intention  of  bringing 
lean  cattle  to  this  market,  and  will  specify  the  pro- 
bable number  and  time,  the  same  shall  be  published 
with  great  pleasure,  and  in  a  way  the  most  likely  to 
insure  a  ready  sale. 

With  a  view  to  this  facility,  it  is  respectfully 
hoped  that  Western  editors  will  be  pleased  to  give 
this  short  note  a  place  in  their  respective  papers. 

Mistake  Corrected. 
Dear  Sir,  Steubenville,  Jlpril  18,  1826. 

In  looking  over  a  volume  of  the  Farmer  (vol.  6, 
p.  127,)  a  short  time  since,  I  discovered  a  mistake 
(made  either  by  the  printer  or  myself,)  in  the  recipe 
for  making  currant  wine,  which  I  sent  you.  The 
proportion  ought  to  be  2  gallons  of  water  to  1  of 
juice — in  the  Farmer  it  is  stated  3  gallons  of  water 
to  1  of  juice,  which  would  make  it  too  thin-  I  have 
seen  some  samples  made  by  the  same  recipe  quite 
equal  to  the  sample  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you.  Yours,  with  esteem, 

JOHN  M'DOWELL. 


<^We  have  observed,  with  great  pleasure,  in  a 
respect  b  e  Gazette  of  Chilici  the,  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore  to  a  member 
of  Congress,  representing  the  anxiety  of  the  nu- 
merous graziers  and  distillers  in  the  vicinitj  of 
Baltimore,  that  the  drovers  of  the  Western  country 
would  bring  a  portion  of  their  leaa  cattle  to  this 
city  for  sale;  and,  at  the  same  time,  presenting  to 
their  view  a  prospect  of  extensive  and  beneficial 
sales  in  the  event  of  their  coming  to  this  market. 
This  extract,  we  are  given  to  understand,  has  been 
republished  in  almost  all  the  papers  of  Ohio.  These 
circumstances,  combined  with  other  considerations, 
induce  a  strong  presumption  that  some  of  the 
Western  drovers  will  tliis  year  bring  their  lean 
cattle  to  Baltimore  for  sale.  Should  there  be  such 
->  disposition,  it  would  be  proper  that  our  graziers 


JOHN  RICHARD.S. 

The  celebrated  horse  John  Richards,  will  stand  the 
ensuing  season  at  Pennington,  Huntendon  county,  New 
Jersey. 

The  prices  upon  which  the  services  of  John  Richards 
will  be  rendered,  are  the  following — J,l&  the  single  leap; 
#20  the  season,  and  ^2b  to  insure  a  foal. 

John  Richards  is  seven  years  old  the  ensuing  spring; 
a  beautiful  blood,  bay  colour,  with  black  legs,  mane  and 
tail;  sixteen  hands  high;  of  a  remarkably  fine,  indeed 
faultless  figure,  abounding  in  bone  and  sinew,  with  afull 
bold  chest;  and  in  point  of  strength,  unexcelled  by  any 
horse  in  the  United  States. 

John  Richards  was  selected  from  all  the  beat  horses 
of  the  south,  to  match  Eclipse  in  the  great  race,  on  Long 
Island  course,  in  the  spring  of  18-23,  but  owing  to  an  ac- 
cident by  which  the  hoof  of  one  of  his  fore  feet,  was 
injured,  Henry  was  substituted  in  his  place. 

N.  B.  Gentlemen  who  shall  send  mares  from  the 
south,  may  order  them  to  be  left  at  the  residence  of  Be- 
LA  Badger,  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  from  whence  they 
shall  he  carefully  sent  on  to  Pennington. 

Jlpril  21,  1626. 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Jacks.  Fairfax  8  years  old,  1 1  hands  2  inches 
high,  girth  4  feet  8  inches,  is  well  formed  and  a  good 
foai  getter. 

Don  Juan  will  be  4  years  old  on  the  3rd  of  August,  is 
12  hands  3  inches  high,  girth  5  feet,  in  form  and  appear- 
ance is  surpassed  by  no  Jack  in  the  state.  Fairfax  and 
Don  Juan  are  descended  from  the  iMount  Vernon  slock 

Leo  will  be  2  years  old  on  the  18th  of  May,  is  12 
hands  high,  girth  4  feet  6  inches,  was  got  by  Colonel 
Tayloe's  Jack,  to  whom  the  premium  was  awarded  a( 
the  Maryland  Cattle  Show,  in  1822. 

J.  G.  CHAPMAN. 
Aprrtl  21,  1826.  La  Plata,  Charles  county,  Mi. 
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ARTICLES. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings,Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,  

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat.  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.      Red 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans   White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean.  . 

Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

NAILS,  6a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORh    Baltimore  Mess, 

do  Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh 

SOAP.  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  l.st  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APP'  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Lo    siana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  Blown     .   . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.        Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 

C'lminon,  Country,    . 

Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 
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Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  every  description  of 
Book  and  Job  Printing  is  handsomely  executed. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTT: 
AND  CHEESE. 

By  S.  De   Witt,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

(Vtom  the  Sd  [last  and  best]  vol.  of  the  Memoir3  oflthe 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York.'' 

[EXTR.1CT.] 

On  the  subject  of  manufacturing  butter  I  caniiot 
refrain  from  saying  something  more.  It  will  be  sin- 
ply  concerning  the  operation  of  churning.  I  list 
summer  visited  a  farmer  near  Ithaca,  who  kef  a 
dairy,  supplied  by  about  sixteen  cows,  and  condust- 
ed  in  the  manner  1  have  been  accustomed  to  set  in 
Ulster  and  Orange,  as  described  in  my  communi  a- 
tion  for  the  Plough  Boy;  the  butter  from  whbh 
commanded  a  higher  price  than  any  other  in  tlpt 
part  of  the  country.  The  working  of  the  chvTn 
was  done  by  a  dog.'  The  machinery  for  this  plr- 
pose  was  simple.  It  consisted  of  a  circular  plit- 
form  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  mqp- 
jng  on  an  axle  through  its  centre.  The  dog  i«s 
placed  on  it  near  its  edge,  with  a  rope  fastei^ed 
jound  his  neck  and  attached  to  an  adjoining  fixti^e. 
In  this  situation,  the  platform  being  put  in  motion, 
tlie  dog  was  obliged  to  perform  the  operation  of  walk- 
ing on  it  upwards;  by  which  means  the  njotion  mbs 
continued,  and  by  means  of  a  simple  contrivarte 
eommunicaling  with  the  churn-stick,  the  churning 
in  this  manner  was  performed  and  completed  ^n 
about  an  hour;  when  the  dog  was  dismissed  s^d 
received  his  customary  reward,  a  plentiful  repst 
on  milk,  &c.  Thus  treated,  he  returned  to  his  la- 
bour with  alacrity  when  it  was  again  required. 
The  churn  held  of  milk  and  cream  put  togetherjin 
it,  about  the  contents  of  a  barrel.  1  staid  during  jhe 
process  of  one  churning,  and  was  highly  gratiled 
with  it;  and  what  contributed  much  to  my  graliti- 
cation  was  the  delicious  beverage  of  buttermilk  With 
which  the  mistress  of  the  dairy  treated  mp 

As  having  not  a  very  remote  relation  to  dairici, 
some  remarks  on  pastures  and  meadoics,  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  With  regard  to  these,  we  hav< 
in  this  country  availed  ourselves  but  httle  of  tie 
precepts  founded  on  a  thousand  years'  experie«ce 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  their  value  is  duly  ap- 
preciated, and  the  fruits  of  them  are  fully  enjryed. 
There  we  are  taught,  that  in  order  to  have  good 
pastures  or  meadows,  no  pains  or  expense  must  be 
spared  to  enrich  the  soil  where  that  is  needed,  to 
destroy  as  far  as  possible  by  a  suitable  cjurse  of 
husbandry,  every  weed  and  plant  that  previously 
occupied  the  field;  to  have  the  ground  perfectly  pul- 
Terized  by  ploughing  and  harrowing.and  then  to  sow 
on  it  a  plentiful  quantity  of  grass  seeds  suited  to  the 
soil,  and  of  those  kinds  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  the  best  for  those  purposes.  The  fault  I  mean 
to  find  with  our  practice  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
English  is  this — for  pasture  or  meadow  we  sow  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  on  a  field  of  winter  grain,  a 
small  quantity  of  grass  seed,  from  which  we  expect 
our  future  pastures  and  meadows,  and  trust  to  their 
branching  out  in  two  or  three  years  so  as  to  make 
tolerable  pastures  or  meadows.  In  the  meanwhile 
other  grasses  and  weeds  spring  up  so  as  to  occupy 
most  of  the  ground;  and  this  is  most  notoriously 
the  case  in  our  new  country,  where-  the  seeds  ofi 
thousands  of  varieties  of  plants  lie  in  the  ground 
ready  to  spring  up  and  overcome  the  growth  of  ar- 
tificial grasses.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  Eng- 
lish practice  before  described  is  the  more  necessary 
here.  The  aboriginal  weeds  must  first  be  destroyed 
by  preceding  crops,  especially  by  those  which  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  hoe,  and  then  such  a  quantity 
of  clean  well  selected  grass  seeds  must  be  sown  as 
will  cleverly  fill  the  ground,  and  in  their  growth 
smother  every  other  vegetable,  For  this  purpose 
too  much  seed  cannot  be  put  in  the  ground  at  once. 
No.  fi,  —VOL.  8. 


The  practice  of  putting  a  small  quantity  of  8,rass 
seed  on  ground  laid  down  for  pastures  or  meadows, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  husbandry  of 
our  country.  On  this  subject  I  wish  that  our  far- 
mers would  consult  a  book  published  in  London 
called  the  Complete  Grazier.  It  gives  recipes  for 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  seed  per  acre  proper  to 
be  sown  on  all  tlie  varieties  of  soils;  such  as  tlay, 
loam,  sand,  clialk,  peals,  itp-lands,  mid-lands,  low- 
lands. 

As  a  sample,  I  will  copy  the  recipe  for  an  acre 
for  low-lands: 

Meadow  Fox-tail,  ...         2  pecks 

Meadow  Fescue,        .         .        .2    do. 

Rough-stalked  poa,         .        .        2    do. 

Ray  grass,  .         .         ...         .1     do. 

Vernal  grass,  ....         1  quart. 

White  clover,     .  .        .     2    do. 

Marl  grass,     ....        2    do. 

Rib  grass,  ....     2    do. 

In  the  recipes  for  the  various  soils,  the  quantity  of 
seed  is  general)}'  about  a  bushel  per  acre.  Let  this 
be  compared  with  our  practice. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  be  observed,  that  in  laying 
down  grounds  for  pasture  lands,  the  English  select 
the  seeds  of  such  grasses  as  will  come  to  maturity 
in  succession;  but  I  think  they  carry  this  scheme 
to  excess,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  mi.\- 
ture  of  such  a  variety  of  seeds  to  be  used  for  these 
purposes.  In  our  country  the  most  esteemed  grass- 
es are — white  and  red  clover,  timothy  or  herds' 
grass,  the  red  top,  and  foul  meadow.  With  these 
some  other  indigenous  grasses  intermix,  the  merits 
of  which  deserve  to  be  investigated.  Our  best 
grasses  for  meadows  are  unquestionably  the  timo- 
thy, the  red  top,  and  foul  meadow.  The  merits  of 
this  last  mentioned  grass  are  not  generally  known, 
and  I  suspect  it  to  be  the  best,  for  low  alluvial  soils, 
to  be  found  in  our  country.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  red  top,  Agrostis  vidgaiis,  and  pre- 
ferable to  it,  being  more  delicate  in  its  structure, 
and  having  leaves  more  slender,  longer,  and  in 
gi'cater  abundance.  I  have  been  told  by  an  ac- 
quaintance from  Orange  county,  that  it  is  chiefly 
use<l  on  the  reclaimed  drowned  lands  there,  and 
preferred  to  all  other  grasses,  and  that  it  yields 
most  abundant  crops.  I  know  from  my  own  observa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  that  without  any  artifi- 
cial preparation,  it  has  gradually  supplanted  the 
coarse  aquatic  grasses  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
low-lands  at  Ithaca.  There  can  be  no  better  hay 
than  that  which  is  made  of  it.  On  a  rich,  moist 
soil  it  will  grow  uncommonly  dense,  and  I  should 
think  would  yield  as  much  from  an  acre  as  any 
other  of  the  best  cultivated  grasses. 

In  order  to  make  a  good  meadow  on  a  rich  soil,  I 
would  recommend  this  practice.  Destroy  all  the 
weeds  and  natural  grasses  by  ploughing,  harrowing 
and  suitable  crops.  Prepare  the  ground  by  suHi- 
ciently  pulverizing  it,  and  then  sow  on  it  so  much 
timothy  seed  as  that  the  growth  from  it  shall  imme- 
diately cover  the  ground,  at  least,  as  thick  as  a  field 
of  flax.  This  then  will  give  you  clear,  abundant 
crops  of  timothy,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
grass.  Or  if  the  ground  be  inclined  to  moisture, 
use  foul  meadow  seed  in  the  same  manner;  or  make 
use  of  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  foul  meadow;  at 
all  events  be  not  sparing  of  seed,  and  immediate 
abundant  crops  will  be  the  reward.  Timothy  and 
foul  meadow,  or  red-top,  I  consider  as  the  best  of 
any  known  grasses  for  our  low-land  meadows,  and 
the  more  every  other  kind  can  be  kept  out  of  them 
the  better.  Some  of  the  English  grasses  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  laying  down  permanent 
pasture  grounds;  but  white  clover  and  timothy 
are  the  best  in  use  among  us.  Red  clover  is  to  be 
preferred  for  soiling  and  enriching  the  ground, 
when  fallowing  is  intended.  By  means  of  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  gypsum,  the  poorest  soils  can  be 
made  valuable. 


1  have  said  that  too  much  seed  cannot  be  put  in  the 
ground  at  once.  Every  body  knows  what  a  small 
quantity  is  generally  used,  and  how  long  it  is  before 
lands  laid  down  as  pastures  or  meadows  come  to 
perfection,  and  how  they  are  injured  by  grasses  of 
■spontaneous  growth,  which  ought  not  to  be  there'; 
but  for  which  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  left  by  the  stingy  sower.  In  confirma 
tion  of  the  propriety  of  these  remarks,  I  will  make 
further  quotations  from  th«  Complete  Grazier. 

'•The  following  proportions  were  sown  a  fe\* 
years  since  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington: 

White,  or  Dutch  clover    .         .     17  lbs. 

C'le«n  hay  seed,     .        .         ,        14  bushels. 

Rib  grass,) 

Trefoil,     I       ■  ■  14  lbs. 

By  which  means  (the  soil  being  previously  plough- 
ed very  fine,  and  made  perfectly  level, i  the  land 
was  speedily  covered  with  a  (hick  and  excellent 
herbage.  The  only  exceptionable  thing  in  this 
practice  is  the  quantity  of  seed,  which  is  certainly 
too  large  for  a  statute  acre." 

The  last  remark,  I  presume,  means  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  seed,  not  that  tl>e  quantity  used  was 
an  injury  to  the  production  of  the  field. 

"Mr.  Dalton's  mode  of  laying  down  land  to  grass 
is,  to  make  the  ground  perfectly  smooth  and  level, 
and  then  sow  upon  every  acre  the  following  seeds, 
viz: 

Hay  seeds, 6  bushels. 

Rib  grass,  .         .         .         .12  lbs. 

White,  or  Dutch  clover,         .        8 

Burnet, 5 

He  manures  it  with  a  compost  of  earth,  dung  ani 
ashes  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  folds  hi* 
sheep  upon  it,  &c.  The  proportion  of  seed,  how- 
ever, is  stifl  too  great,  though  in  other  respects  his 
management  be  excellent." 

"In  the  laying  down  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  good  meadow,  greatly  superior  to  the 
generality  of  pastures,  the  late  Mr.  Curtis  recom- 
mends the  following  grasses,  and  two  species  of 
clover  to  be  mixed  in  the  following  proportions: 

Meadow  fescue  grass. 

Meadow  fox  tail  grass. 

Rough  tailed  meadow  grass,   . 

Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  . 

Crested  dog's-tail,  . 

Sweet-scented  spring  grass. 

White,  or  Dutch  clover. 

Common,  or  red  clover, 

"These  are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  about 
three  bushels  of  them  sown  on  an  acre." 

Such  appears  to  be  the  practice  where  agricul- 
ture has  been  growing  towards  perfection,  aided  by 
all  the  efforts  of  man,  and  the  acquisitions  of  sci- 
ence and  experience,  assiduously  and  constantly  ap- 
plied for  its  amelioration,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Now  let  the  practice  in  our  country  be  con- 
sidered. With  the  reflection  of  this  light  on  it,  how 
most  wretched  does  it  appear! 

How  far  the  grasses  of  Europe  are  proper  for 
our  country,  experience  must  decide.  We  know 
that  one  of  our  best  grasses,  timothy  or  herds' 
grass,  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  England, 
and  sufficient  experiments  have  not  been  made,  or 
if  made,  not  recorded,  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
English  grasses  would  be  an  acquisition  in  our 
practice  of  husbandry.  Nor  have  the  proper  re- 
searches yet  been  made  to  ascertain  what  additions 
may  be  made  to  our  pastures  and  meadows,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  grasses  on  which  our  cattle  sub- 
sist in  their  ranges  in  our  forests.  For  this  purpose 
I  would  advise,  that  a  botanist  should  turn  a  horse 
or  cow,  not  starved,  but  with  an  appetite  rather 
sated,  into  the  woods,  at  a  proper  season  of  the 
year,  and  observe  the  grasses  which  the  animal 
would  select  for  his  food.  By  this  means  some 
might  be  discovered  which  would  make  valuable 
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additions  to  those  used  with  us  for  our  pastures  or 
meadoivs. 

I  have  met  with  a  remark  in  some  English  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  luider  considcratjon,  that  "a 
good  pasture  is  too  valuable  ever  to  be  broken  up." 
If  this  be  the  case,  let  the  man  who  undertakes  to 
prepare  a  dairy  farm,  soliloquize  in  this  manner, 
when  he  is  preparing  his  pasture  fields: — I  am 
now  about  doing  what  is  to  be  done  only  once 
in  my  life-time,  on  the  farm  from  which  I  am  to  ob- 
tain my  living;  therefore  let  no  pains  or  expense  be 
spared  to  have  it  done  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
I  will  plough,  harrow  and  hoe  my  field,  and  raise 
such  crops  on  it  as  are  best  calculated  to  destroy 
overy  kind  of  vegetable  now  growing  on  it.  I  will 
make  use  of  every  means  that  can  be  contrived  to 
enrich  the  ground.  I  will  pulverize  the  soil,  and 
level  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  I  will  make 
a  selection  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  grass 
seeds,  and  sow  them  in  abundance  on  it,  remem- 
bering that  /  cannot  sow  loo  much  in  order  to 
have  full  crops  immediately,  and  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  noxious  plants;  and  if  any  of  these 
should  notwithstanding  spring  up,  I  must  go  over 
my  fields  and  eradicate  them,  and  in  a  few  years  I 
will  have  a  good  clean  pasture,  which  will  last  my 
life-time,  and  be  retained  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  by  means  of  occasional  top  dressings,  or 
by  scattering  some  pulverized  gypsum  over  it,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  by  a  scarification,  all  which 
will  cost  me  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  benefits 
1  will  receive  from  them. 

The  late  Gouverneur  Morris  had  several  dairy  esta- 
bhshments  on  his  estate  atMorrisania.  On  the  exqui- 
site flavour  of  the  butter  they  produced  I  have  often 
feasted  at  his  table.  In  rambling  over  his  fields  and 
Tisiting  his  dairies,  among  the  numerous  instructive 
observations  he  made  on  agricultural  subjects,  one 
was  new  to  me,  and  I  considered  it  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  and  of  having  the  truth  of  it  investi- 
n-ated.  It  was  this — "The  older  the  pasture,  the 
better  will  be  the  "milk  and  butter  which  it  produc- 
es." Whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  I  cannot, 
from  my  own  experience  or  observation  decide, 
further  than  this,  that  some  of  the  most  luxuriant 
pastures  about  Morrisania,  appeared  to  be  very 
aged,  and  I  knew  that  the  butter  they  produced 
was  most  excellent. 

In  closing  this  communication  I  shall  make  one 
further  remark.  The  subjects  on  which  1  have 
touched  must  he  confessed  to  be  important.  They 
stand  related  to  the  essence  of  our  highest  interests, 
the  productions  of  our  soil.  These  are  to  create 
our  wealth,  and  all  our  enjoyments  thence  to  be 
derived.  They  are  therefore  de^serving  of  a  prima- 
ry attention.  Have  the  English,  who  are  our 
school-masters  in  husbandry,  taught  us  what  is 
suitable  to  their  soil  and  climate,  they  have  not 
taught  us  what  is  suitable  to  ours.  This  is  a  task 
belonging  to  ourselves  and  deserving  of  all  our  ap- 
plication. Let  then  every  practicable  method  be 
adopted  for  ascertaining  what  grasses  are  most 
proper  for  the  pastures  and  meadows  of  our  coun 
try,  and  what  seeds  or  mi-xtures  of  seeds  are  the 
most  suitable  for  our  various  soils.  This  is  a  busi 
ness  that  should  not  escape  the  attention  of  our  in 
stitutions,  created  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  me- 
liorating the  agriculture  of  our  country. 

The  following  are  the  articles  above  alluded  to! 
(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  ART  OF  BREEDING. 

Khi.  Editor,  Philadelphia  county. 

In  looking  over,  a  few  days  since,  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  I  observed 
an  essay, which  has  been  transferred  to  the  American 


*  These  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


Farmer,  on  the  "Art  of  Breeding,  by  Sir  John  Se- 
bright;" and  introduced  into  the  memoirs  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  societv, 
who  says  that  the  essay  "evinces  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  breeding."  As  Sir  John  appears 
to  me  to  have  fallen  considerably  short  of  perfec- 
tion, in  his  reasoning  on  this  subject,  I  thought  that 
it  might  not  be  useless  to  examine  into  the  correct- 
ness of  a  few  of  his  opinions. 

The  first  sentence  upon  which  I  wish  to  remark, 
is  as  follows:  "It  is  not  always  by  putting  the  best 
male  to  the  best  female,  that  the  best  produce  will 
be  obtained;  for  should  they  both  have  a  tendency 
to  the  same  defect,  although  in  ever  so  slight  a  de- 
gree, it  will  in  general  preponderate  so  much  in 
the  produce,  as  to  render  it  of  little  value."  First 
as  to  the  theory  of  the  matter.  What  foundation 
has  Sir  John  for  this  opinion?  Is  not  the  whole  art 
of  breeding  founded  upon  these  two  plain  princi- 
ples— first,  that  in  nature  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  like  to  produce  like;  and  secondly,  that  there  is 
a  slight  tendency  to  change?  From  which  of  these 
principles  does  the  baronet  draw  his  conclusion. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
produce  would  possess  the  defect  specified  in  the 
some  degree  with  the  parents;  that  some  ivould  pos 
sess  it  in  a  less  degree  and  some  in  a  greater.  But 
to  refer  to  experience  and  practice;  Do  we  really 
find  Sir  John's  position  to  be  true?  One  instance 
will  be  sufficient.  With  respect  to  sheep,  the  black 
colour  in  the  wool  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
defect.  Now,  all  well  bred  Southdown  sheep  have 
dark  faces  and  dark  legs;  yet  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  breeder  expressing  an  apprehension  that  the 
black  colour  would,  in  three  or  four  generations, 
extend  gradually  from  the  face  to  the  very  tip  of 
the  tail.  On  the  contrary,  a  black  body  or  a  white 
face  would  be  considered,  either  as  showing  a  de- 
viation from  the  blood,  instead  of  proving  that  they 
had  been  too  closely  bred  in — or  else,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  stisiht  tendency  to  change  already 
mentioned,  and  which  the  breeders  are  carefuKo 
counteract.  On  the  next  page  he  observes:  ■•If  a 
breed  cannot  be  improved,  or  even  continued  in 
the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  it  has  arrived, 
but  by  breeding  from  individuals  so  selected  as  to 
correct  each  other's  defects,  and  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  their  diflferent  properties,  (a  posi- 
tion, I  believe,  that  will  not  be  denied,)  it  follows 
that  animals  must  degenerate,  by  being  long  bred 
from  the  same  family,  without  the  intermixture  of 
any  other  blood,  or  from  being  what  is  technically 
called,  bred  in  and  in."  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  sentence,  is  the  total  absence  of  all  logi- 
cal connexion  between  the  premises  and  the  con- 
clusion. Before  the  conclusion  can  be  established, 
it  must  be  shown  that  there  can  be  found  no  indivi- 
dual in  the  particular  familj'  under  consideration, 
exempt  from  the  specified  defect;  which  would  be 
to  suppose  that  nature  shows  an  invm-iable  tendeney 
for  like  to  produce  like;  which  is  false,  and  would 
also  strike  at  the  root  of  all  improvement  in  breed- 
ing, at  once.  The  writer  then  quotes  the  practice 
of  the  celebrated  Bakewell,  who,  he  informs  us,  as- 
serted that  he  acted  on  the  principle  of  breeding  in 
and  in.  But  Sir  John  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
Bakewell  was  addicted  to  telling  fibs  about  his  stock, 
Upon  what  authority  he  says  this,  he  has  not  inform- 
ed us.  He  mentions  also  a  breeder  of  fox  hounds,  a 
Mr.  Meynel,  and  observes:  "Mr.  Meynel  sometimes 
bred  from  brother  and  sister;  this  is  certainly  what 
may  be  called  a  Utile  close;  but  should  they  both  be 
very  good,  and  particularly,  should  the  same  defects 
not  predominate  in  both,  I  do  not  think  it  objectiona- 
lile:  much  farther  than  this,  the  system  of  breeding 
from  the  same  family,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  pur- 
sued with  safety."  Here  the  writer  grants  that  bro- 
ther and  sister  may  be  found  in  the  sojne  family,  not 
possessing  the  same  defects;  the  reverse  of  which  ap 
pears  to  be  implied  in  the  last  sentence  quoted  from 


hin.  But  further,  what  does  he  mean  by  the  junc- 
ticn  of  brother  and  sister  not  being  objectionable? 
Uiless  the  produce  upon  the  whole  are  equal  to  the 
parents,  it  certainly  would  be  objectionable;  and  if 
eqaal,  what  objection  can  there  be  then  to  their 
juiction  also,  under  the  same  restrictions  in  regard 
to  similarity  of  defect. 

'Although  I  believe  the  occasional  intermixture 
of  different  families  to  he  necessary,  I  do  not,  by 
anf  means,  approve  of  mixing  two  distinct  breeds, 
wlh  the  view  of  uniting  the  valuable  properties  of 
bfth.*  If  it  were  possible,  by  a  cross  between  the 
Leicester  and  Merino  breeds  of  sheep,  to  produce 
ai  animal  uniting  the  excellences  of  both,  even 
sich  an  animal,  so  produced,  would  be  of  little 
vilue  to  the  breeder;  a  race  of  the  same  descrip- 
tim  could  not  be  perpetuated."  Here  the  writer, 
wth  respect  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  breed  so 
oitained,  besides  going  contrary  (o  common  obser- 
v;tion,  contradicts  what  he  says  in  another  part  of 
tie  essay,  where  he  speaks  of  varieties  of  domestic 
brds  obtained,  and  continued,  solely  by  the  art  of 
nan. 

This  subject  of  breeding  in  and  in,  has  long  been 
^vhat  a  lawyer  would  call  one  of  the  "moot  points" 
in  the  theory  of  agriculture.  The  opinion  of  the 
n<cessity  of  change,  has  always  been  held  by  many, 
n«t  only  with  respect  to  brutes,  but  also  with  re- 
sfect  to  vegetables,  and  even  with  respect  to  man 
hmself.  As  to  vegetables,  I  think  that  any  person 
vvho  will  read  a  communication  on  the  subject,  by 
tie  late  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  published  in 
ore  of  the  volumes  of  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  will  say  that  he 
has,  at  least,  made  a  very  strong  case  against  the 
theory.!  With  respect  to  the  human  race,  I  have 
urderstood  that  the  opinion  is  no  longer  held  bjr 
m»dern  physiologists.  Indeed,  we  read  of  a  nation 
sitiated  near  Mount  Lebanon,  in  Palestine,  who 
ha/e  always  permitted  marriage  between  brothers 
and  sisters;  and  yet  they  are  represented  by  travel- 
lepfcac  hping  a  very  hardy  vigorous  race.  I  allude 
to  the  Druses.  CECROPS. 


CHICORY. 

rrhis  grass  possesses,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
avf^ue  far  beyond  its  general  reputation.  We  find 
the  tollowing  notice  of  it  in  Dickson's  Farmer's 
Companion.  We  once  saw  it  growing  very  luxu- 
riantly at  the  residence  of  the  late  lamented  Judge 
Holmes,  of  Winchester,  Va.] 

CHICORY.J 

'    This  is  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the  succulent  pe- 


*  In  a  communication  from  the  gentleman  who  con- 
siders the  essay  under  review  as  "evincing  a  perfect 
[knowledge  of  the  art  of  breeding,"  inserted  in  the 
same  volume  cf  Memoirs,  he  informs  us  that  he  has 
crossed  the  broad-tailed  sheep  with  the  sheep  of  Dish- 
ley  blood,  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  the  good 
qualities  of  both  without  the  defects  of  either!  A  cele- 
brated breeder  in  England,  in  writing  to  Sir  John,  ob- 
serves with  respect  to  this  very  point.  "I  have  seen 
much  of  crossing,  but  never  yet  saw  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  object  so  desirable,  as  the  full  attainment 
of  the  good  properties  in  each,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  bad.  Indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  is 
no  more  reason  to  expect  a  perfect  union  of  the  for- 
mer, rather  than  the  latter."  With  respect  to  the  per- 
petuation of  a  cross  so  obtained,  the  writer  last  quoted 
remarks — "I  shall  inquire,  secondly,  whether  a  cross 
from  two  distinct  breeds  can  be  obtained  and  continued, 
so  as  to  unite  in  an  almost  equal  degree  Ihc  propertie* 
of  both;  and  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished;" and  he  then  j,oes  on  to  mention  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  done 

t  [That  paper  will  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  American  Farmer,  from  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society.] 

t  Cichorium  Jnlylms.—lt  i9  likewise  known  by  the  title 
of  Wild  Succory. 
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rennial  kind,  that  has  been  lately  introduced  into 
cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  affording  green  food 
for  the  summer  support  of  different  sorts  of  life 
stock.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  fully  brought  jo 
the  notice  of  agriculturists  by  the  experiments  aid 
observations  of  Mr.  Young,  detailed  in  his  vety 
useful  work,  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  The  plant 
is,  however,  supposed  by  Professor  T.  Martyn,  In 
his  edition  of  Miilei-'s  Dictionary,  to  be  a  highly  im- 
proved variety  of  common  succory;  as  in  its  wikl 
state  that  plant  is  dry,  hard,  and  without  much  suc- 
culence. It  is  capable  of  being  grown  on  most  if 
the  loamy  descriptions  of  soils,  and  even  in  some  qf 
the  more  light  brashy  sorts  of  lands,  and  othet 
poorer  kinds,  but  succeeds  the  most  perfectly  ill 
such  as  are  not  too  much  retentive  oi  moisturt. 
The  former  of  the  above  writers  say,  that  it  afforijs 
a  large  supply  of  sheep  food  on  poor  hlovviii:'-  sandi 
and  that  with  a  portion  of  cocks-foot  grass  n  il  liuA 
net,  it  will  form  a  layer  for  five  or  six  years,  lietteff 
than  from  trefoil,  white  clover,  and  ray-grass.  It  alsb 
thrives  to  much  profit  on  fenny,  boggy,  and  peat^ 
lands;  and  where  clover  is  worn  out,  it  likewise  ani 
swers  well.  j 

In  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  it  is  prof- 
bably  less  particular  than  many  other  similar  plants, 
but  answers  in  the  best  manner  where  the  land  is  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  fertility,  and  has  been  rencierei 
in  some  degree  fine  and  mellow.  When  it  is  put  in 
with  other  sorts  of  crops,  the  same  kind  of  prepara- 
tion must  be  employed;  but  when  sown  alone  thi 
ground  should  be  rendered  fine  by  two  or  mori 
plougbings  at  suitable  seasons,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  repeated  harrowings. 

Seed.  1 

This  is  the  best  when  collected  from  the  plants  by 

the  cultivator,  as,  like  most  other  sorts,  it  is  liable 

to  be  mixed  in  the  shops.     It  vegetates  in  the  most 

perfect  manner  when  new. 

The  quantity  of  seed  which  is  necessary  for  the 
acre,  must  as  in  other  sorts  of  crops,  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  land  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  farmer;  but  the  usual  proportion,  whe- 
ther sown  alone  or  with  grain  in  the  spring,  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  In  the  row  method  c/f 
sowing,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  from  seven  jr 
eight  to  ten  pounds  may,  however,  be  fully  suffi- 
«ient.  As  the  plant  is  not  of  the  tillering  or  spread- 
ing sort,  a  full  proportion  of  seed  should,  however, 
constantly  be  put  in,  that  the  ground  may  be  well 
covered  with  herbage. 

Time  and  method  of  Sowing. 

The  period  of  putting  in  chicory  crops  must  be 
regulated  by  the  method  in  which  the  business  is 
performed,  and  the  views  of  the  cultivator.  When 
it  is  sown  without  other  sorts  of  crops,  the  work  may 
be  executed  at  any  time  from  about  the  middle  of 
March  till  the  latter  end  of  the  summer;  but  with 
corn  it  must  depend  on  the  season  they  are  put  in. 
It  is  sown  with  both  oats  and  barley,  but  the  first 
will  obviously  admit  of  the  more  early  sowing. 
From  the  plant  being  hardy,  it  should,  probably,  be 
put  into  the  soil  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible. 
Mr.  Young  found  it  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  grain 
arops  than  other  sorts  of  grasses,  and  to  succeed 
well  with  most  of  them. 

It  is  mostly  sown  in  the  broadcast  method,  after 
the  surface  has  been  rendered  fine  and  covered  in 
by  a  light  harrowing.  But  from  its  growing  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance  where  it  is  the  most  open 
and  has  the  greatest  benefit  of  free  air,  it  is  suggest- 
ed as  well  adapted  to  the  row  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  which  case  it  may  be  drilled  in  at  nine 
inches  on  such  lands  as  are  of  the  poorer  kind  and 
twelve  in  those  that  are  more  fertile,  being  harrow- 
ed in  by  one  bout  of  the  harrow. 

^fter-  management. 

Where  the  crop  has  been  put  into  the  ground  in 


the  manner  directed  above,  little  attention  is  neces- 
sary afterwards,  especially  when  cultivated  in  the 
common  broadcast  method;  but  where  drilled  in 
rows,  the  use  of  the  hoe  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  intervals  as  well  as  the  plants  in  the  rows  clean 
and  the  ground  well  stirred. 

Crops  of  this  plant  from  the  great  quickness  and 
luxuriance  of  their  growth,  are  capable  of  being 
repeatedly  cut  in  the  summer  iTionths,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soiling  horses  and  other  sorts  of  stock.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  cut  more  than  once  or  twice 
the  first  season;  but  in  the  following  summers  the 
operation  may  be  performed  three  or  four  times 
according  to  circumstances.  Mr.  Young  advises 
four  cuttings  in  order  to  prevent  the  stems  from 
running  up  too  much  and  becoming  dry,  sticky,  and 
less  nutritive.  The  proper  times  are  to  begin  about 
April  or  May,  and  to  continue  it  every  other  month 
till  October. 

Its  produce  when  cut  green  is  large,  affording,  in 
Mr.  Young's  trials,  upon  the  average  of  four  years, 
thirty  tons  to  the  acre:  this  is  probably,  however,  a 
larger  produce  than  the  plant  is  capable  in  general 
of  affording. 

It  is  not  only  in  favourable  seasons  that  this 
coarse  juicy  plant  can  be  made  ihto  hay  with  suc- 
cess: nor  is  it  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  being  of 
much  greater  advantage  when  consumed  in  its 
green  state.  Its  produce  in  this  way  is  stated  at 
from  three  to  four  tons  the  acre.  This  sort  of  hay 
is,  however,  asserted  to  be  nutritious. 

When  left  to  run  up  to  stem  and  seed  the  pro- 
duce is  considerable,  amounting  in  the  third  year, 
to  more  than  four  hundred  weight  on  the  acre. 

The  most  useful  application  of  this  sort  of  crop 
is  probably  feeding  cows  and  other  sorts  of  cattle, 
and  the  soiling  of  these  as  well  as  horses,  as  it 
springs  more  rapidly  than  either  sainfoin  or  burnet; 
but  it  is  likewise  found  to  answer  admirably  for  pas- 
turage for  sheep;  as  it  is  less  injured  by  close  feed- 
ing than  many  other  plants. 

"In  a  comparative  experiment  made  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  of  a  wet,  sandy,  friable,  loamy  soil, 
with  marly  bottom,  drained,  on  a  cabbage  prepara- 
tion, sowed  oats  with  chicory  and  various  other 
seeds— the  oats  were  mown  at  harvest,  but  had  only 
been  used  as  the  means  of  laying  down:  in  May, 
when  the  grasses  were  mown  and  weighed  greeni 
those  with  chicory  were  most  productive.  JNo  rain 
fell  till  the  11th  and  l-2th  of  July,  when  it  was  very 
heavy.  On  the  14th  of  (his  month  cut  the  chicory 
crop;  the  others  had  not  any  thing  worth  mowing. 
In  August,  cut  all  again,  when  the  chicory  crop  had 
much  the  advantage  in  quantity.  In  the  after-grass- 
es also,  the  chicory  was  the  only  one  productive." 
From  the  whole  of  the  experiment  it  appears  that 
the  superiority  of  ehicory  in  general,  over  other 
plants  in  general,  is  very  considerable,  which  is  a 
circumstance  principally  to  be  attended  to. 

As  a  very  large  proportion  of  green  food  is  afford- 
ed by  this  plant  at  a  period,  when  it  is  not  other- 
wise easily  obtained,  its  uses  in  soiling  cattle  or  ani- 
mals, is  evident. 

In  a  comparative  experiment  of  stall-feeding  eight 
beasts  with  tares  and  chicory,  it  appears  that  on 
putting  to  tares  only  from  May  25  to  June  21,  they 
gained  49*  stones;  weighed  again  6th  July,  gained 
17  stones:  on  this  weighing  they  were  put  to  chico- 
ry, the  tares  and  that  both  being  given  to  them; 
weighed  again  13th  July,  only  one  week  alterwards, 
and  had  gained  274  stones,  or  an  advantage  of  about 
8s.  7d.  per  head  per  week. 

Its  utility  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage  is  fully 
shown  by  other  statements. 

On  an  experiment  being  made  with  ten  pounds  of 
this  seed  over  five  acres,  in  a  good  strong  wet  loamy 
soil,  sown  with  barley  among  clover,  trefoil,  rib- 
grass,  burnet,  &c.  in  order  to  remark  in  the  pas- 
turing whether  sheep  and  cattle  would  eat  it  as 
well  as  those  other  grasses;  it  was  viewed  during 


part  of  three  years,  particularly  in  the  first  autumn, 
after  the  barley  was  cut,  when  a  fine  fleece  of  her- 
bage was  produced:  the  two  following  years  it  was 
mown  by  the  farmer,  and  fed  through  the  latter. 
It  proved  bj  the  result  that  the  chicory  was  always 
eaten  by  sheep,  cows,  and  fatting  bullocks,  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  any  of  the  other  plants.  Though 
horses  were  in  the  iield,  no  remark  was  made  whe- 
ther it  was  eaten  by  them;  but  in  the  stable  soiling 
they  ate  it  with  aviditj'. 

Mr.  Martin  found  it  an  excellent  summer  pas- 
turage for  store  sheep,  whether  mixed  with  clover 
or  alone,  especially  on  dry  soils  and  in  dry  sum- 
mers, as  from  its  tap  root  it  receives  nourishment 
from  a  great  depth,  affords  a  large  quantity  of  food, 
and  bears  eating  close  without  any  danger  of 
drought  affecting  it:  it  should  always  be  eaten  close. 
It  may  not  be  proper  in  feeding  pastures,  as  fat  cat- 
tle must  have  abundance  of  food;  for  in  such  cases 
it  would  send  up  the  seed-stalks  too  much,  and  they 
would  not  eat  it,  and  by  its  luxuriant  growth  it 
might  damage  the  finer  grasses. 

On  a  brashy  soil,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  found  that 
the  produce  of  an  acre  sown  with  this  food,  the  first 
year  supported  seven  new  Leicester  sheep,  of  about 
22  lbs.  the  quarter,  for  six  months;  and  is  of  opinion 
that,  on  the  same  land,  no  other  artificial  grass 
would  have  equalled  it. 

There  are  some  other  plants  occasionally  cut  and 
used  as  a  green  food  for  cattle;  such  as  buckwheat 
{Polygonum  fagapyprum,)  and  winter  barley,  &c. 

And  it  seems  probable,  from  some  trials  which 
have  been  lately  made,  that  the  latter,  as  being  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  affording  an  abundant  produce, 
may  be  grown  with  much  more  advantage  as  a 
green  food  for  the  purpose  of  soiling  and  the  sup- 
port of  stock,  than  the  former. 


SAXONY  SHEEP. 
At  the  sale  qf  Saxony  sheep,  by  auction,  which 
took  place  at  Albany  last  Friday,  seven  bucks  sold 
at  from  $150  to  $210,  and  14  ewes,  at  the  average 
price  of  about  g60.  This  price,  as  appears  from 
the  following  article  from  the  Albany  Argus,  was  so 
far  below  what  was  considered  their  fair  value,  that 
the  sale  was  stopped. 

"Sale  of  Saxony  Sheep. 
"An  effort  was  made  in  this  city  on  Saturday  last 
to  make  sale  by  auction,  of  a  flock  of  Saxony 
sheep.  The  selection,  it  is  said,  had  been  made 
with  care;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bucks 
and  ewes  in  eight  different  pens.  The  conditions 
on  which  they  ivere  offered,  Stc.  were  considered 
judicious,  and  well  calculated  to  effect  a  sale.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  proprietors  were  so 
much  discouraged  with  the  bids  for  the  few  that 
were  struck  down,  after  two  attempts  morning  and 
afternoon,  as  to  induce  them  to  postpone  the  sale 
until  to-murrmo  morning,  when  it  will  take  place 
near  the  capitol.  When  the  value  of  this  animal, 
and  the  facilities  which  our  inland  navigation  will 
afford  for  its  easy  introduction  into  every  part  of 
the  state,  are  considered,  it  will  be  a  source  of  re- 
gret if  this  first  attempt  to  bring  them  to  the  doors 
of  our  agriculturists,  should  prove  so  discouraging  as 
to  forbid  any  future  effort  of  the  kind." 


HORTICUIiTUXlE. 


SEA  KALE. 
Directions  for  cidtivating  the  Crambe  Maritima,  m- 
Sea-KaU,  for  the  use  of  the  table.  By  IVilliam 
Curtis,  author  of  the  Flora  Londinensis,  Treatise 
on  Pasture  Grasses,  and  a  variety  of  works  on  gar- 
dening, Sf-c. 

The  crambe-maritima,  is  found  growing  sponta 
neously,  though  locally,  on  the  sea-shore  of  our  ir- 
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iand,*  as  well  as  of  many  otiier  parts  of  Europe  it 
preferring  the  dry  and  pebbly  to  the  moist  and  san- 
ely teach. 

This  plant  is  "of  the  same  natural  class  as  the  cab- 
InaKe,  but  difTcrs  from  it  and  most  of  the  Tetradyna- 
rcious  plants  of  Linnajus,  in  having  a  round  seed 
Tessclj  containing  one  seed  only;  it  has  other  gene- 
lic  distinctions,  some  of  which  are  striking  and  cu- 
lious;}  its  root  is  perennial,  running  to  a  great 
depth,  growing  to  a  great  thickness,  and  branching 
out  widely,  but  not  creeping,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word,  as  Parkinson,  Miller,  and  Bryant,  have 
described  it§:  its  full-grown  leaves  are  large,  equal- 
ling in  size,  when  the  plant  grows  lii.\iiriantly,  those 
of  the  largest  cabbage,  of  a  glaucous  or  sea  green 
hue,|,  and  waved  at  the  edges,  thick  and  succulent 
in  their  wild  state,  dying  away  and  disappearing 
entirely  at  the  approach  of  winter.1  Seedling 
plants,  if  raised  late  in  the  spring,  produce  the  first 
year  radical  leaves  only,  the  second  spring  most  of 
Ihem  throw  up  a  flowering  stem,  a  foot  or  more  in 


and  secondly  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  unripe 
or  other  stalks  by  the  operation  of  gathering. 

Many  cover  with  large  flower  pots;    or  bell  shap- 
ed earthen  pots  (fjg.  2.)  la  or  15  inches  diameter. 


Fig.  2. 


'  This  herbe  gruweth  at  Dover,  hard  by  the  sea-side, 
and  in  many  other  places. — 1  name  it  Brassicam  Dobri- 
cam,  in  English,  Dover  Cole,  because  1  found  it  first 
beside  Dover.      Turn.  Herb. 

Pra:ter  hasce,  est  ctiam  perquam  pulchra  Brassica, 
sylvcstris  Dioscoridis  spcnie  diversa,  locis  oriunda  An- 
gliae  mariiimis  ad  Portlandiam  insulam.    Lnb.adv.  93. 

Groweth  naturally  upon  the  bayche  and  brimmea  of 
the  sea  where  there  is  no  eurlh  to  be  seen,  but  sand, 
and  rolling  pebble  stones,  which  those  that  dwell  near 
the  sea  do  call  bayche.  1  lound  it  growing  between 
Whitstable  and  the  Isle  of  Thariet,  near  the  brincke  of 
♦he  sea,  and  in  many  places  near  to  Colchester,  and 
elsewhere  by  the  sea-side.     Ger.  Herb. 

Grows  in  many  places  on  our  own  coasts,  as  well 
the  Kentish  as  the  Essex  shore,  as  at  Lidde  in  Kent, 
and  Colchester  in  Essex.    Park.  Th. 

Found  wild  by  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  plentifully. 
tMcrr.  Put. 

In  arenoais  maris  littoribus  circa  Angiiam  ubique 
fere.  Raii  Si/n.  We  have  not  found  it  growing  so  ge- 
nerally as  Ray  deacribcs. 

On  ihe  sca-eoast,  in  sandy  or  stony  soils,  but  not  com- 
mon; on  the  shore  by  East-Castle,  Berwickshire,  Dr. 
Parsons.     Li^hlf.  Scot. 

At  Roosebeck,  in  Low-Furncss,  Lancashire,  Mr. 
Woodward:  near  Megavissey,  Cornwall,  Mr.  Watt. 
With  ^rr.  ed.  2. 

■f  Habitat  ad  littora  oceati  septentrionalis.  Linn.  Sp.Pt. 
Jin  Prof.  Murray's  Syst.  Veg.  the  seed-vessel  in  the 
generic  character  is  thusdcacribcd,  liacca  succa  globosa 
<lecidua;  thus  in  Gmelin's  Syst.  Nat.  is  altered  to  Peri- 
carpium  simplex,  globosum,  dccidcium,  2-articulatum, 
some  of  the  species  having  been  found  with  two  ce' 
as  the  fruticosa;  but  this  plunt  not  having  the  forked 
filament,  (ig.  1,  so  peculiar  to  this  genus.  Prof.  Murray 
doubts  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Mya- 
gruni,  and  thinks  that  both  the  genera  might,  with  more 
propriety,  be  referred  to  the  order  Siliculosa,  where 
every  student  would  expect  to  find  them. 

§  If  the  main  root,  or  any  of  its  remoter  branches  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  pieces,  each  piece  will  grow 
if  committed  to  the  earth;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  dig 
about  the  widely-extended  roots  of  these  plants  with- 
out dividing  many  of  them,  and  leaving  a  number  of 
fragments  in  the  earth;  plants  unavoidably  arise  from 
such,  around  the  original,  and  give  to  it  the  appearance 
fif  having  creeping  roots;  but  though  in  fact  they  are 
not  so,  the  multiplication  of  the  plant  by  the  necessary 
^irocess  of  digging,  renders  it  in  some  grounds  a  trou- 
)>lesome  weed. 

II  Authors  describe  a- variety  with  jagged  leaves,  such 
VTC  have  not  seen,  but  have  frequently  raised  a  green 
yariety  from  seeds. 

IF  Parkinson,  perhaps,  never  committed  a  more'egre- 
ijious  blunder,  than  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  this 
part  of  the  plant's  economy:  "the  root  is  somewhat 
great,  and  shooteth  forth  many  branches  under  ground 
keeping  the  green  leaves  all  ike  winter."  Bryant  in  his  Kl 
Piaet.  misled  perhaps  by  this  account,  says,  the  radical 


height,  which  expanding  into  numerous  branches, 
Ibrms  a  magnificent  head  of  white,  or  cream-co- 
loured flowers,  having  a  honey  like  fragrance;  these 
if  the  season  prove  favourable,  are  followjd  by 
abundance  of  seeds,  which  ripen  about  the  end  of 
August. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  crambe-maritima  ap- 
pears to  be  better  known  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  it  is  in  this  country  only  that  its 
value  is  rightly  appreciated,  and  its  culture  truly 
understood,  but  even  here  it  is  as  yet  far  from  be- 
ing an  object  of  general  cultivation. 

Since  the  above  was  written  in  1799,  the  sea- 
kale  has  been  introduced  into  every  private  garden, 
where  a  regular  gardener  is  kejii,  and  it  is  grown 
for  the  market  by  the  commercial  gardeners  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  Many  consi- 
der this  vegetable  equally  delicate  as  asparagus,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  height:  both  which  come 
and  it  is  raised  at  one  fourth  the  expense  of  that!  cheaper  than  utensils  with  moveable  tops;  others 
plant;  because  it  comes  into  use  one  iburth  of  the  place  a  long  narrow  frame  or  frames  of  wicker- 
tinie  sooner.  It  is  also  much  easier  forced  than  any  j  work  over  each  row,  and  cover  it  with  mats  or  lit- 
culinary  vegetable  whatever,  and  no  gentleman  who!  (er,  but  none  of  these  practices  are  so  convenient 
can  afford  one  load  of  Iresh  horse-dung  per  month  I  and  neat,  or  in  the  end  so  economical,  as  the  mode 
from  November  till  April,  need  be  without  a  dish'liy  earthen  covers  with  moveable  tops  (fig.  1.) 
of  sea-kale  every  day  from  Christmas  till  May  or  Cultivators  differ  widely  in  their  plan  of  treating 
later.  ,        ll.is  plant:  many  conceiving  that  stones,  or  gravel. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  :iid  sea-sand  are  essential  to  its  growth,  are  at  the 
period  of  its  being  first  used  with  us  as  a  culinary , expense  of  providing  it  vvilh  such,  not  aware  that 
plant:  on  many  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  especially  ofl  I  will  grow  much  more  luxuriantly  on  a  rich  sandy 
Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Sussex,  tlie  inhabiioam,  where  the  roots  can  penetrate  to  a  great 
tants,  for  time  immemorial,  have  been  in  the  prac-]ilf  pth,  without  reaching  the  water,  in  which  if  they 
tice  of  procuring  it  for  their  tables,  preferring  it  to  |  ire  immersed  they  are  apt  to  rot;  the  plant  will 
all  other  greens;  they   seek    for  the   plant  iu   the  indeed  succeed    in  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  be 


spring  where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  as  soon 
as  It  appears  above  gr.ound,  they  remove  the  peb- 
bles or  sand  with  which  it  is  usually  covered,  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  cut  off  the  young 
and  tender  leaves  and  stalks,  as  yet  unexpanded 
and  in  a  blanched  state  close  to  the  crown  of  the 
root.  It  is  then  in  its  greatest  perfection;  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  they  become  hard  and  bit- 
ter, and  the  plant  is  not  eatable;  the  more  curi»us 


dry;  its  luxuriance   will  depend  chiefly  on  the  ma- 
nure with  which  the  soil  is  enriched. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barton,  a  gardener  in  Lanarkshire. 
finds  the  sea-kale  does  remarkably  well  on  a  "pret 
ly  strong  loam  with  a  loose  till  bottom."  This  he 
prepares  by  trenching  and  mixing  w  ith  rotten  dung 
and  vegetable  mould.  Caled.  Hmi.  mem.  vol.  ii.  p. 
99. 

Mr.  Maher  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 


desirous  of  having  it  near  at  hand,  and  in  their  wove  culture  of  this  plant,  and  written   a  valuable   paper 
immediate  possession,  have  now   in    many   of  the  on  it,  says,  every  thing  as  to  strength,  depends  ou 

•he  dryness  of  the   bottom  and  the  richness  of  the 


maritiiue  counties  introduced  it  to  tlieir  gardens, 
and  in  Devonshire  particularly,  almost  every  gen- 
tleman.hiis  a  plantation  of  it  for  the  use  of  his  table; 
it  has  lor  many  years  been  cultivated  for  sale  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath;  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Wm. 
Jones,  of  Chelsea,  tells  me,  that  he  saw  bundles  of 
it  in  a  cultivated  state  exposed  for  sale  in  Chiches- 
ter market,  in  the  year  1753.  1  learnt  from  diffe- 
rent persons,  that  attempts  had  been  made  at  varif 
ous  times  to  introduce  it  to  the  London  marketsL 
but  incB'ectually:  a  few  years  since,  I  renewed  the 
attempt  myself,  and  though  it  was  not  attenddi 
with  all  the  success  1  could  have  wished,  1  flatter 
myself  it  has  been  the  means  of  making  the  plaijt 
so  generally  known,  that  in  future  the  markets  of 
the  first  city  in  the  world  will  be  duly  supplied  win 
this  most  desirable  article. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sea  kale  is  delicj)e 
eating  only  when  young,  and  that  it  is  highly  ii  i- 
proved  by  being  blanched;  in  the  cultivation  if 
ibis  plant  it  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  blaiv  b 
it  before  it  is  fit  for  the  tabic;  to  efl'cct  this,  it  mu  t 
be  covered  in  some  way  or  other,  before  the  (lowf  - 
ing-stem,  which  constitutes  the  chief  eatable  pa  t, 
and  its  attendant  leaves,  shew  the  least  sign  of  em<  '- 
giiig  from  the  crown  of  the  roots. 

The  most  generally  approved  mode  of  blanchi  g 
at  present  is  by  covering  each  plant  or  stool  of  bu  Is 
with  a  blanching  pot  (fig-  1.)  consisting  of  a  t  p 
and  bottom,  and  of  12  or  14  inches  diameter  a  d 
height.  When  the  stalks  are  supposed  suflicien  ly 
blanched  tlie  top  (a)  is  removed,  and  the  hand  a- 
troduced  to  cut  off  the  stalks;  it  is  then  replaced  as 
before.     Two   advantages  attend  this  mode;    wst 


soil;  and  every  thing  as  to  flavour,  on  the  manure 
used  being  applied  in  a  perfectly  decomposed  state, 
like  mould: — decayed  leaves,  he  says,  are  much  to 
be  preferred. — Horl.  Trans,  vol.  i. 

Ulie  most  useful  mode  of  raising  the  sea-kale  '» 
from  seed;  it  may  also  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the 
roof,  and  that  with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  seed- 
lings make  the  finest  plants;  some  find  a  difficulty  in 
making  the  seeds  vegetate,  this  we  attribute  to  their 
being  old, buried  too  deeply  in  the  earth,  or  sown  too 
late  in  the  spring;  the  most  proper  time  for  sowing 
the  seeds  is  in  October  or  the  beginning  of  February, 
while  the  earth  for  the  most  part  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  moisture,  and  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  in- 
ches, is  the  proper  depth  at  which  they  should  be 
buried;  they  rarely  vegetate  in  less  than  six  weeks, 
after  being  sown  even  in  the  most  favourable  sea- 
sons, and  they  are  known  sometimes  to  remain  12 
months  or  more,  without  shewing  any  signs  of  it; 
should  the  season  prove  unusually  dry,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  water  them  as  occasion  may  require. 

It  is  the  best  practice  to  raise  your  plants  imme- 
diately from  seed,  on  the  bed  where  they  are  intend- 
ed to  remain;  by  this  means  the  plant  receives  no 
check  to  its  growth. 

This  point  all  are  agreed  on.  The  sea-kale  does 
not  transplant  well,  and  grows  so  rapidly  from  seed, 
that  in  forming  a  plantation  nothing  is  gained  by 
transplanting.  Transplanting  old  plants  for  forcing 
is  a  different  thing;  in  that  case  the  roots  are  to  be 
considered  as  bulbs,  or  store-houses,  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  nutriment.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
to  make  them  give  out  this  quantity  in  the  form  of 


leave)  being  green  all  the  winter,  ate  cut  by   the  inhabi-  "-■"•"•      -■■-  — b  --       — —   -■-;     ->    ™--  •-■       -   '  "'     '  °,,         ,         , '   „„„'„.  „„4»i,„»  4i,.„ 

tants  where  the  plants  grow,  iul  boUed  as  cabbage,  to  ihe  dung  or  other  matter  usually  applied  tor  forc«ig|  shoots,  to  be  gathered  as  they  appear,  not  that  they 
■mhkli  they  prefer  jiem.  I  or  blanching  does  not  affect  the  flower  of  th«  kale,  should  root  into,  or  fix  themselves  in  the  soil  for  lu- 
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ture  growth.  As  soon  as  they  have  produced  what 
they  had  in  store,  they  are  only  fit  for  the  dunghill. 
When  you  have  formed  your  bed,  which  should 
be  raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  wide  cnoush  to  hold  two  rows  of  plants  abreast, 
the  space  between  each  plant  in  the  row  fourteen 
inches,  and  between  each  row  a  foot  and  a  half;  sow 


coli  is  liable  to  be  entirely  destroyed  in  severe  wea- 
ther, but  this  plant  never.  If  your  plants  have  been 
blanched  by  earthing  them  up,  you  may  now  level 
the  earth  of  the  beds. 

(To  be  continued.) 


about  half  a  dozen  seeds,  as  before  directed,  on  each 
spot  where  your  plant  is  intended  to  remain;  this 
number  is  directed  to  guard  against  accidents,  every 
seed  may  not  vegetate,  and  some  of  those  (hat  do 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  turnip  (ly  or  wireworm; 
should  all  of  them  succeed,  they  are  easily  reduced 
to  a  single  plant;  this  reduction,  however,  need  not 
be  made  too  hastily;  during  summer  your  bed  of 
course  must  be  kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds. — If, 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  certain  crop,  you  are  ^ispos- 
pd  to  make  your  plantation  of  the  cuttings  of  the 
root-s,  you  must  lake  such  as  are  of  the  size  of  the 
ring-finger,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  of  abflut  two 
inches  in  length,  burying  each  in  an  upriglt  posi- 
tion about  three  inches  under  ground,  in  tht  same 
kind  of  bed  and  at  the  same  distances  as  youwould 
liave  sown  the  seeds;  the  middle  of  March  will  be  a 
proper  season  for  doing  this.  Or  if,  for  the  Sake  of 
forwarding  your  plantation  and  gaining  tinde,  you 
make  use  of  plants  instead  of  seeds,  or  cuttings,  they 
sliould  be  those  of  a  year  old,  properly  trimmed  and 
transplanted  with  care;  February  and  March  will  be 
also  the  most  proper  months  for  transplanting  of 
these;  if  their  flowering  stalks  be  cut  for  food  the 
same  season,  the  plants  will  be  liable  to  be  weaken- 
ed, and  hence  even  in  point  of  time,  there  is  little 
gained  by  using  such,  for  most  of  the  seedlinf  plants 
in  your  bed,  if  they  have  been  properly  managed,  as 
well  as  your  plants  from  cuttings,  will  flower,  and. 
of  course,  be  fit  to  cut  the  second  year. 

Early  in  December  cover  your  bed  with  a  thick 
coat  of  rotten  dung,  or  leaves;  this  at  the  same  time 
that  it  protects  your  plants  from  frost,  will  bring 
them  forwarder,  and  add  to  their  luxuriance;  about 
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the  middle  of  February  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover 

your  plants  for  blanching,  the  old  mode  of  doing !  simplicity  of  his  plan,  which  consists  in  the  substitu 


SMOKY  CHIMNIES. 

The  following  article  is,  the  first  moment  we  come 
across  it,  republished  in  our  columns  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  if  on  trial  it 
answers  the  description,  we  shall  think  we  have  been 
the  means  of  making  known,  or  rather  of  extending 
the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  comfortable  dis- 
coveries of  the  times.  This  same  secret  however, 
was  substantially  known  to  a  certain  man  who  came 
here  from  Utica,  and  who  after  practising  it  with 
success  some  years  ago,  on  a  few  houses  in  town,  all 
at  once,  for  some  unaccountable  reasons,  gave  it  up 
and  left  the  city.  If  it  could  be  brought  into  gene- 
ral use  among  us,  what  a  domestic  blessing  it  would 
be? 

From  a  late  London  Paper. 
Improvements  in  the  consti-uctioii  of  Chimnies. 

Perhaps  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  there  is  no 
part  more  difficult  or  liable  to  so  many  objections  as 
the  formation  of  the  chimnies,  nor  is  there  any  part 
in  which  impediments  to  comfort  so  frequently  arise. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  experienced  the  incon- 
venience of  smoky  chimnies  and  who  have  not  been 
put  to  serious  expense — often  inetfectually — to  re- 
medy the  evil.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  that 
a  scientific  man  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  after  various  experiments,  he  has  at 
length  succeeded  in  suggesting  a  plan  by  which  all 
the  imperfections  hitherto  known  to  exist  may  be 
completely  obviated.  This  plan  has  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  best  practical  archi- 
tects of  the  day,  and  has  received  their  unqualified 
approbation;  and  it  is  now  applied  not  only  to  all 
the  chimnies  erecting  in  the  new  palace  in  St.  James' 
Park,  but  to  the  Post  Office,  and  all  other  public 
buildings  in  progress.  The  public  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hiort,  the  Chief  Examiner  in  his  Majesty's 
Office  of  Works,  for  this  useful  invention;  and  tliis 
gentleman  has  devoted  much  of  his  time,  by  evening 
lectures,  to  explain  to  builders  the  advantage  and 


which  was  to  draw  the  earth  up  with  a  hoe  over  the 
crown  of  the  root,  so  (hat  each  plant  was  covered 
to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches;  some  blanched 
it  by  heaping  on  the  plant  sea  sand,  small  pebbles, 
or  coal-ashes,  and  others  with  a  large  garden  pot 
inverted,  and  placed  immediately  over  the  plant 
flopping  up  the  hole  at  the  bottom;  and  this  last  is 
perhaps  the  neatest  and  cleanest  mode  next  to  the 
two  by  covers  made  on  purpose,  as  already  recom- 
niendtd,  (page  41.) 

The  finest,  or  at  least  the  largest  sea-kale,  is  that 
which  is  produced  from  seedling  plants,  the  first 
year  of  their  flowering,  as  the  great  produce  of  the 
plant  then  centers  in  one  flowering  stem;  afterwards 
the  crown  of  the  root  rammilying  into  many  heads,  a 
greater  number  of  stalks  are  produced,  which  are 
more  slender  but  not  less  delicate. 

When  your  plants  have  been  covered  a  month,  or 
six  weeks,  you  must  examine  some  of  them,  and  if 
you  find  that  the  stalks  have  shot  up  three  or  four 
inches,  you  must  begin  cutting;  should  you  wait  till 
all  the  shoots  are  of  a  considerable  length,  your  crop 
will  come  in  loo  much  at  once;  for  in  this  plant  there 
is  not  that  succession  of  growth  which  there  is  in 
asparagus;  you  may  continue  cutting  till  you  see  the 
Lead  of  flowers  begin  to  form,  and  if  at  this  time 
you  uncover  it  entirely,  and  let  it  proceed  to  that 
state  in  which  brocoli  is  usually  cut,  and  use  it  as 
such,  you  will  find  it  as  excellent  subsii(u(e,  and 
Jhis  greatly  enhances  tlie  value  ol  the  plant,  as  bro- 


certainly  of  a  quick  and  uninterrupted  draft;  second- 
ly, the  prevention  of  an  accumulation  of  soot;  (hird- 
ly ,  the  impossibility  of  accident  from  fire;  and  fourth- 
ly and  above  all,  a  facility  of  cleansing  by  machines, 
which  will  altoitether  supersede  the  painful  necessity 
of  employing  climbing  boys.  Another  advantage  is 
also  gained  rtith  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the 
chimnies  on  tops  of  houses.  The  present  unsfiemly 
shafts,  which  arc  frequently  raised  to  a  dangerous 
height,  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  tops  or  ter- 
minations of  the  ciiinmies  completely  hidden  from 
view.  We  have  seen  a  model  and  drawing  of  the 
>lans,  which,  at  once  exhibit  the  simplicity  of  the 
invention;  and  the  only  surprise  is,  that  so  valuable 
an  improvement  in  the  art  of  building  should  so  long 
have  escaped  the  research  of  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced its  necessitj'.  At  present,  the  demand  for 
the  patent  bricks  exceeds  (he  power  of  the  patentee 
to  supply;  but  arrangements  are  making  which  it  is 
hoped  will  enable  builders  to  bring  the  plan  into  uni- 
versal adoption.  It  may  be  proper  to  add.  that  the 
principle  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  old  flues  with  great  advantage. 


IRON  CASTINGS.— INQUIRY. 

[to  tue  editor  of  the  American  farmer.] 
Sir. — Some  years  since  a  gentleman  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood purchased  a  set  of  Iron  Castings  for  a 
Grist  Mill  to  go  by  animal  power,  say  "a  large  wheel 
of  the  spur  kind,  24  feet  diameter  (in  sections)  with 
the  necessary  smaller  wheel.--,"  &.c.  As  I  find  the  wheels 
would  answer  a  valuable  purpose  in  our  section  of 
country,  I  have  some  time  wished  to  purchase  a  set 
of  them,  but  as  I  do  not  know  where  the  person  who 
sold  those  I  have  spoken  of  is  residing  at  present,  I 
am  entirely  at  a  loss  where  to  procure  them,  and  all 
my  inquiries  on  the  subject  have  as  yet  proved 
fruitless.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  take  this  me- 
thod of  inquiring  among  your  numerous  readers, 
where  or  at  what  foundry  in  the  eastern  or  middle 
states  can  castings  of  the  above  description  be  pro- 
cured? 

An  answer  to  the  above  would  oblige  and  serve 
the  writer  and  several  of  his  neighbours.  L. 

Wri^hlsvUte,  Duplin  Co.  J\''.  C. 
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lion  of  flues  or  tunnels  of  any  diameter,  capable  of 
being  incorporated  within  the  usual  thickness  of 
walls,  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  square  flues.  Each 
flue  is  surrounded  in  every  direction,  from  top  to 
bottom,  by  cavities  commencing  at  the  back  of  every 
fire  place,  and  connected  with  erich  other.  The  air 
confined  within  these  cavities  is,  by  the  heat  of  any 
one  fire,  rendered  sufficiently  warm  to  preveiit  con- 
densation within  all  the  flues  contained  in  the  same 
stack  of  chimnies;  and  what  renders  the  new  inven- 
tion more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  flues  may  be 
carried  in  any  direction  with  as  much  facility  as  a 
leathern  pipe,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  devi- 
ating from  the  original  circular  form.  It  would  be 
difficult,  by  mere  verbal  description,  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  whole  of  the  plan;  but  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  made  clear  to  the  commonest  capa- 
city by  a  few  minutes  instruction.  The  work  is  ac- 
complished by  the  aid  of  bricks  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
for  which  a  patent  has  been  obtained;  and  by  the 
mode  of  placing  those  bricks  which  are  numbered 
according  to  a  model  with  which  the  workman  is 
provided,  a  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  curved 
shape  is  attained  with  the  greatest  facility,  the  cir- 
cular form  of  the  flue  being  still  preserved  with  ma- 
thematical nicety,  without  the  necessity  of  cutting  a 
single  brick,  and  the  expense  will  not  exceed  more 
than  four  shillings  a  foot  than  is  expended  in  the 
common  mode  for  every  flue  erected.  The  advan- 
tages which  are  secured  by  this  plan  are— first,  the 


A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY-MARRIED  PAIR. 

A  Whisper  to  the  Wife.  . 

[Continued  from  p.  31.] 

Chapter  I'll. 

ON    CONDICT    TOWARDS    RELATIONS    ACftUIEEB    B> 
MARIIIAGE. 

You  have  now,  gentle  lady,  got  among  a  new  set 
of  relatives — your  relations-in-law;  and  a  fresh  field 
of  duty  is  opened  to  you.  There  is  an  old  observa- 
tion, that  her  mother  and  her  daughters-in-law  are 
natural  enemies;  and,  in  truth,  I  must  say  there  is 
too  much  reason  for  the  remark.  But  in  this  disu- 
nion, there  are  generally,  indeed  almost  alway.s 
faults  on  both  sides.  And  why  is  this? — why  need 
any  fault  proceed  from  you?  Why  not  imitate  a 
character  so  beautifully  draivn  from  Scripture — the 
warm-hearted  and  interesting  Ruth?  She  loved  her 
departed  husband,  and  because  she  loved  him  his 
mother  was  dear  to  her.  Friends,  country,  kindred, 
afl  were  given  up  for  the  mother  of  hiiu  she  loved. 
What  a  sweet  picture  of  tenderness  and  sensibility! 
I  confess  I  never  read  the  story,  without  feehng 
strongly  impressed  and  interested  by  it;  and,  in 
imagination,  I  see  the  beautiful  Moabitess  saying  to 
her  mother-in-law,  "JVou^ht  but  death  shall  part  thee 
and  me."  If  you  love  your  husband,  gentle  lady.^ 
[surely  you  must  love  the  authors  of  his  being,  sure- 
1  ly  you  must  loye  the  sisters  of  iiis  youth! 
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And  besides  all  this,  listen  for  a  moment  to  nature  I  their  temper  wantonly  irritated.  "I  have  been 
and  reason.  Your  relations-in-law  have  lost  their  j  sometimes  shocked,"  sa3's  Mrs.  Cliapone,  "with  the 
son  and  their  brother:  in  truth,  gentle  lady,  they' want  of  politeness  by  wiiicli  masters  and  mistresses 
Lave /os<  him;  for  when  once  a  man  is  married,;  provoke  impertinence  from  their  servants."  I  ic- 
tliough  he  may  repel  the  charge  with  warmth,  and;  member  seeing  a  lady,  who  filled  every  station  of 
even  with  sincerity,  adieu  to  the  home  and  scenes  I  life  with  honour  both  lo  her  head  and  her  heart,  at- 
of  his  youth!  adieu  to  the  father  who  gave  hhn  life!  j  tending  the  dy  in;;  bed  of  an  old  domestic  who  had 
— to  the  mother  who  nursed  him  in  her  bosom! — to  lived  for  thirty  yeiirs  in  her  service. — "How  do  you 
the  sisters  who  loved  him  in  the  fondest  corner  of  find  yourself  "to  day,  iNIary?"  said  her  mistress,  tak- 
their  hearts!  New  objects,  new  connexions,  new!  ing  hold  of  Ihe  withered  hand  which  was  held  out. 
pursuits,  have  rivalled  and  "rent  those  ancient  loves  ["Is  that  you,  my  darling  mistress?"  and  a  beam  of 
asunder;"  and  his  wife,  and  very  frequently  her  joy  overspread  the  old  woman's  face.  "O  yes!" 
relatives,  now  step  in,  and  draw  away  his  loveandshe  added,   looking   up,  "it  is  you,  my  kind,  my 


liis  attention  from  all  that  had  hitherto  engrossed 
him.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  relations-in  law 
should  look  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  on  the  woman 
who  has  thus  alienated  those  aflections  and  atten- 
tions, which  for  so  njany  years  they  were  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of? — A  wife  perhaps  will  cry  out 
and  say,  ''Am  /  to  blame  lor  all  this? — am  /  in  any 
degree  in  fault?  Pity,  indeed,  my  husband  did  not 
keep  himself  single  to  dangle  after  his  mother  and 
sisters!  Pray,  is  not  a  man  to  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wift?"  Hush,  gentle  lady, 
hush!  Bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  I  mean  not  to 
contradict  you;  I  mean  not  to  nlarae  you;  nay,  I  do 
not  even  mean  to  say  your  husband  should  have 
done  any  thing  but  exactly  what  he  did  do;  viz. 
marry  you.  All  I  ask  is,  an  eflfort  to  make  yourself 
an  exception  to  the  coldness,  the  satire,  the  ill-na- 
ture, which  too  generally  characterizes  a  daughter- 
in-law  or  sister-in-law.  All  I  ask  is,  (and  I  am  sure 
a  compliance  is  not  diflficult,)  that  you  will,  by 
kindness  and  affection,  give  your  husband's  family 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  day  that  he  first  introduced 
you  amongst  them. 

And  pray,  gentle  lady,  let  your  manners  to  your 
sisters-in-law  be  particularly  kind  and  considerate. 
You  are  made  a  happy  wife  at  their  expense,  at 
their  loss — the  loss  of  a  beloved  brother.  Enter 
into  their  feelings,  endeavour  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence; your  matronly  experience  qualifies  you  to 
be  their  adviser  as  well  as  friend.  Do  all  you  can 
to  make  them  appear  to  advantage,  and  to  forward 
their  advancement  through  life.  As  a  married  mo- 
man, nmcfe  lies  in  your  power.  Should  there  be  a 
favourite  swain,  approved  of  by  father,  mother,  and 
prudence  on  all  sides,  remember  your  own  feelings 
on  a  similar  occasion,  and  lake  every  opportunity 
to  promote  the  union.  Married  women  are  some- 
times extremely  apt  to  forget  girlish  pursuits,  hopes, 
and  wishes,  and  to  speak  satirically  of  the  very  man 
ner  which  perhaps  before  marriage  they  had  them- 
selves been  remarkable  for.  Avoid  such  inconsis 
tency,  and  give  your  sisters-in-law  reason  to  say 
•'No:  we  have  not  lost  our  brother; — far  from  it; 
we  have  gained  a  sweet  sister  and  friend!" 

Chapter  rni. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SERVANTS. 

"Next  to  your  children,"  says  an  admired  writer, 
"your  servants  are  your  nearest  dependants:  and 
to  promote  their  good,  spiritually  as  well  as  tempo- 
rally, is  your  indispensable  duty.  Let  them  always 
join  your  family  devotions,  and  endeavour  to  make 
them  spend  their  Sabbath  properly." 

I  have  heard  an  old  domestic  remark,  the  worst 
mistresses  a  servant  ever  lived  with  were  young 
married  women.  "They  are  unreasonable,"  said 
she,  "in  their  commands:  they  expect  too  much; 
nor  do  they  know  rightly  when  to  commend  or 
when  to  blame." 

Ir>  your  manner  to  your  servants,  be  firm  without 
being  severe,  and  kind  without  being  familiar.  Ne- 
ver be  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  them,  unless 
on  business,  or  on  some  point  connected  with  their 
improvement.  But,  with  this  reserve  and  distance 
of  manner,  be  particularly  careful  to  maintain  kind 
ness,  gentleness,  and  respect  for  their  feelings.— 
Tbeir  patience  is  often  unnecesearily  esercisedj  and 


mannerly  mistress!"  The  poor  old  creature  said 
no  more;  but  in  my  mind  she  had,  by  this  last  sim- 
ple word,  expressed  volumes  of  panegyric  on  her 
amiable  mistress. 

Let  your  commands  to  your  servants  be  consis- 
tent and  reasonable;  and  then  firmly,  but  mildly,  in- 
sist on  obedience  to  them.  I  really  tliink  that  common 
complaint:  "My  servants  never  remember  what  I  tell 
them  to  do,"  might,  in  a  great  degree,  be  obviated. 
Let  them  see  that  you  are  particular,  and  that  you 
will  not  pass  over  any  neglect  of  orders;  and  when 
they  find  that  this  decisive  manner  is  accompanied 
by  mildness,  kindness,  and  consideration,  and  that 
you  are  not  to  be  disobliged  with  impunity,  they 
will  soon  take  care  to  remember  what  you  com- 
mand them  to  do.  A  little  effort  very  easily  reme- 
dies a  bad  memory. 

"Never  keep  a  servant,  however  excellent  they 
may  be  in  their  station,  whom  you  know  to  be 
guilty  of  immorality." 

When  a  servant  is  sick,  be  particularly  kind  and 
considerate  to  them.  The  poor  dependant  creature 
has  nowhere  else  to  go,  no  one  else  to  turn  to:  and 
their  pale  looks  should  be  always  a  claim  on  your 
sympathy. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  a  poor  servant,  to  be 
continually  found  fault  with.  Praise  and  reward 
them  when  you  can;  human  nature  will  not  bear 
constant  chiding. 
(  To  be  continued  under  the  head  of  Management  and  Ediica- 
lion  of  Children,  &;c. ) 


intimate  knowledge  of  each  others  character,  seen, 
as  in  their  case,  undisguised  by  the  mist  of  too  par- 
tial passion— a  suitable  proportion  of  parties  in  rank 
and  fortune,  in  taste  and  pursuits — are  more  fre- 
quendy  found  in  a  marriage  of  reason,  than  in  an 
union  of  romantic  attachment,  where  the  imagina- 
tion, which  probably  created  the  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, with  which  it  invested  the  beloved  ob- 
ject, is  frequently  afterwards  employed  in  magnify- 
ing the  mortifying  consequences  of  its  own  delusion, 
and  exasperating  all  the  strings  of  disappointment. 
Those  who  follow  the  banners  of  reason  are  Hke  the 
well  disciphned  battalion,  which,  wearing  a  more 
sober  uniform,  and  making  a  less  dazzling  show  than 
the  light  troops  commanded  by  imagination,  enjoy 
more  safety,  and  even  more  honour,  in  the  conflicts 
of  human  life. 


SFORTIIfa  0£I0. 


ON  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE, 

By  the  author  of  JVaverly. 
Extract. 

It  were  judging  hardly  of  him  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  belief  that  he  had  "attracted  her  affections  more 
easily  than  he  expected,  was  the  cause  of  his  un 
gratefully  undervaluing  a  prize  too  lightly  won,  or 
that  his  transient  passion  played  around  his  heart 
with  the  flitting  radiance  of  a  wintry  sunbeam  flash- 
ing against  an  icicle,  which  may  brighten  it  for  a 
moment,  but  cannot  melt  it.  Neither  of  these  was 
precisely  the  case;  though  such  fickleness  of  disposi 
tion  might  also  have  some  influence  in  the  change. 

The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  the  lover's  pleasure; 
like  that  of  the  hunter,  is  in  the  chase;  and  that  the 
brightest  beauty  loses  half  its  merit,  as  the  fairest 
flower  its  perfume,  when  the  willing  hand  can  reach 
it  too  easily.  There  must  be  doubt—  there  must  be 
danger — there  must  be  difliculty — and  if,  as  the  poet 
says,  the  course  of  ardent  affection  never  does  run 
smooth,  it  is  perhaps,  because,  without  some  inter- 
vening obstacle,  that  which  is  called  the  romantic 
passion  of  love,  in  its  high  poetical  character  and  co- 
louring, can  hardly  have  an  existence,  any  more 
than  there  can  be  a  current  in  a  river,  without  the 
stream  being  narrowed  by  deep  banks^  or  checked 
by  opposing  rocks. 

Let  not  tliose,  however,  who  enter  into  an  union 
for  life  without  those  embarrassments  which  delight 
a  Darsie  Latimer,  or  a  Lydia  Languish,  and  which 
are  perhaps  necessary  to  excite  an  enthusiastic  pas- 
sion in  breasts  more  firm  than  theirs,  augur  worse  of 
their  future  happiness,  because  their  own  alliance  is 
formed  under  calmer  auspices,    J^Iutual  ^t«enij  an 


FISHING. 

FROM    RURAL    SPORTS — BT   GAV. 

As  in  successive  course  the  seasons  roll. 
So  circling  pleasures  recreate  the  soul. 
When  genial  Spring  a  living  warmth  bestows^ 
And  o'er  the  year  her  verdant  mantle  throws. 
No  svfelling  inundation  hides  the  grounds. 
But  crystal  currents  glide  within  their  boundi; 
The  tinny  brood  their  wonted  haunts  forsake. 
Float  in  the  sun,  and  skim  along  the  lake; 
With  frequent  leap  they  range  the  shallow  streams. 
Their  silver  coats  reflect  the  dazzling  beams, 
Now  let  the  fisherman  his  toils  prepare. 
And  arm  himself  with  every  watery  snare; 
His  hooks,  his  lines,  peruse  with  careful  eye. 
Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  re-tye. 

When  floating  clouds  their  spongy  fleeces  drain. 
Troubling  the  streams  with  swift-descending  rain; 
And  waters  tumbling  down  the  mountain's  side. 
Beat  the  loose  soil  into  the  swellirg  tide; 
Theh  Soon  as  vernal  gales  begin  to  rise. 
And  drive  the  liquid  burthen  through  the  skies. 
The  fisher  to  the  neighbouring  current  speeds, 
Wbpse  rapid  surface  purls  unknown  to  weeds: 
Upffli  a  rising  border  of  the  brook 
He  jits  him  down,  and  ties  the  treacherous  hook; 
Now  expectation  cheers  his  eager  thought, 
Hisi  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uncaught; 
Beire  his  eyes  a  banquet  seems  to  stand, 
Wnere  every  guest  applauds  his  skilful  hand. 

mr  up  the  stream  the  twisted  hair  he  throws, 
Wnch  down  the  murmuring  current  gently  flows; 
WIen,  if  or  chance  or  hunger's  powerful  sway 
Dirlcts  the  roving  trout  this  fatal  way, 
Hejgreedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 
An^tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat 
No? ,  happy  fisherman,  now  twitch  the  line! 
Hoi  thy  rod  bends!  behold,  the  prize  is  thind! 
Ca4  on  the  bank,  he  dies  with  gasping  pains. 
And  trickling  blood  his  silver  mail  distains. 

Mou  must  not  every  worm  promiscuous  use. 
Judgment  will  tell  the  proper  bait  to  choose: 
Th/worm  that  draws  a  long  immoderate  size. 
The  trout  abhors,  and  the  rank  morsel  flies; 
And,  if  too  smaU,  the  naked  fraud's  in  sight. 
And  fear  forbids,  while  hunger  does  invite. 
T^os*  baits  will  best  reward  the  fish«t'»  p^nt , 
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Whose  polish'd  tails  a  shiniiia  yellow  stains: 
Cleanse  them  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss. 
Cherish  the  sulli'd  reptile  race  with  moss; 
Amid  the  verdant  bed  they  twine,  they  toil, 
And  from  their  bodies  wipe  their  native  soil. 

But  when  the  Sun  displays  his  glorious  beams. 
And  shallow  rivers  flow  with  silver  streams. 
Then  the  deceit  the  scaly  breed  survey, 
Bask  in  the  sun,  and  look  info  the  day: 
You  now  a  more  delusive  art  must  try. 
And  tempt  their  hunger  with  the  curious  fly. 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride; 
Let  Nature  guide  thee!  sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 
Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings: 
Silks  of  all  colours  must  their  aid  impart. 
And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art. 
So  the  gay  lady,  with  excessive  care. 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea  and  air: 
Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes,  the  glittering  thing  dis 

plays. 
Dazzles  our  eyes,  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

When  a  brisk  gale  against  the  current  blows. 
And  all  the  watery  plain  in  wrinkles  flows. 
Then  let  the  fisherman  his  art  repeat. 
Where  bubbling  eddies  favour  the  deceit. 
If  an  enormous  salmon  chance  to  spy 
The  wanton  errors  of  the  floating  fly. 
He  lifts  his  silver  gills  above  the  flood. 
And  greedily  sucks  in  th'  unfaithful  food; 
Then  downward  plunges  with  the  fraudful  prey. 
And  bears  witli  joy  the  little  spoil  away: 
Soon  in  smart  pain  he  feels  the  dire  mistake. 
Lashes  the  wave,  and  beats  the  foamy  Jake; 
With  sudden  rage  he  now  aloft  appears. 
And  in  his  eye  convulsive  anguish  bears; 
And  now  again,  ini'|iatient  of  the  wound. 
He  rolls  and  wreathes  bis  shining  body  round; 
Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide. 
The  treuibhng  tins  tne  boiling  wave  divide. 
Now  hope  exalts  the  fisher's  beating  heart, 
Now  he  turns  pale,  and  fears  his  dubious  art; 
He  views  the  tumbling  fish  with  longing  eyes. 
While  the  line  stretches  with  th'  unwieldy  prize; 
Cach  motion  humours  with  his  steady  hands, 
And  one  slight  hair  the  mighty  bulk  commands; 
Till,  tir'd  at  last,  despoil'd  of  all  his  strength, 
The  game  athwart  the  stream  unfolds  his  length. 
He  now,  with  pleasure,  views  the  gasping  prize 
Gnash  his  sharp  teeth,  and  roll  his  blood-shot  eye?; 
Then  draws  him  to  the  shore,  with  artful  care. 
And  lifts  his  nostrils  in  the  sickening  air: 
Upon  the  burthen'd  stream  he  floating  lies. 
Stretches  his  quivering  fins,  and  gasping  dies. 


Management  of  Colts  intended  for  the  Turi. 
Extract  from  W.  R.  Johnson.  Esq.,  to  the  Editor  oj 
the  American  Farmer. 
"I  keep  my  colts  tolerably  fat,  though  not  over- 
loaded with  flesh — turn  them  out  in  good  weathei, 
and  keep  them  up  in  bad — taking  care  not  to  let 
the  horse  colts  smell  or  see  other  horses  more  thai 
can  be  well  avoided." 


BixscE£i.ArrEotrs. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ANTHRA 
CITE. 

[From  the  New  York  American.] 
Chapter  I. —  Of  Buying  and  Breaking. 

1.  Buy  from  the  vessel,  if  possible;  for  a  chal 
dron  there  is  more  than  at  the  yard. 

2.  Stand  by  and  see  that  large  pieces  only  are 
put  into  the  cart,  for  a  cart  of  very  large  pieces 


\vhen  broken  up,  makes  a  cart  and  a  quarter  of 
small  ones. 

3.  Refuse  a  load  that  appears  to  contain  dust, 
because  Lehigh  dust  is  clear  waste,  and  enough  in 
all  conscience  is  made  in  the  breaking. 

4.  Break  the  COAL  before  housing  it,  unless  you 
would  have  to  break  it  yourself  at  the  risk  of  either 
eye. 

.5.  Do  not  take  a  man  from  the  yard  with  his  pa- 
tent hammer,  to  break  your  COAL  for  you,  unless 
you  would  pay  twice  what  the  job  is  worth,  and 
what  a  dozen,  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  the 
COAL  is  dumped,  will  offer  to  do  it  for. 

6.  In  breaking,  see  that  each  piece  is  broken  by 
itself  on  the  pavement,  and  not  as  is  usual,  on  the 
mass,  unless  you  wish  to  burn  half  the  COAL  as 
powder. 

7.  Let  the  pieces  into  which  it  is  broken  be  about 
the  size  of  a  half  pint  tumbler. 

8.  Watch  the  fellow  who  breaks,  or  he  will  not 
break  half  small  enough — or,  he  will  break  it  on 
the  mass — or  he  will  take  care  to  wet  it  all  in  the 
gutter  before  he  takes  it  up. 

Chapter  II. —  Of  the  Kindling. 

1.  This  is  a  great  mystery,  therefore  proceed  with 
caution  and  with  a  mind  divested  of  all  prejudice. 

2.  Let  the  grate  be  perfectly  cleared  of  all  foreign 
substances,  and  begin  the  fire  at  the  bottom. 

3.  The  best  material  for  kindling  is  dry  hickory. 
The  cheapest  method  is  this;  buy  a  load  of  dry 
hickory,  stipulate  that  it  shall  be  large,  have  it 
sawed  three  times — the  wood  now  will  be  in  chunks, 
split  it  up  as  fast  as  wanted,  and  no  faster. 

4.  Having  got  the  kindling  proceed  to  the  grate. 
Throw  into  it  first  live  coals  from  the  kitchen,  then 
lay  on  the  hickory,  be  not  too  sparing,  then  place 
loosely,  and  with  the  fingers,  fair  pieces  of  Schuyl 
kill,  Lehigh,  or  Rhode  Island  of  the  orthodox  size. 
I  advise  the  use  of  the  fingers,  because  the  work  is 
done  quicker  than  with  the  tongs,  from  which  the 
Schuylkill  perpetually  slips.  Let  the  COAL  be 
piled  as  high  as  the  grate  will  allow. 

5  If  the  process  of  kindling  fails,  begin  all  over 
again.  Failure  most  frequently  proceeds  from  stin- 
giness in  the  material  of  kindling.  Better  be  pro- 
digal of  it  than  have  the  fire  go  out,  and  the  grate 
all  disembowelled  a  second  time.  Horresco  refer- 
ens.     (I  shudder  while  I  mention  it.) 

6.  The  fire  being  now  well  under  way,  it  will 
need  to  be  fed  but  three  times  during  the  day  and 
evening.  The  first  replenishing  should  take  place 
immediately  after  breakfast,  when  the  family  break 
up — the  gentlemen  retreating  to  the  counting  room, 
office,  or  study,  and  the  ladies  to  their  dressing 
rooms;  the  second,  about  an  hour  before  dinner; 
the  third,  a  little  in  the  evening. 

7.  If  my  readers  are  willing  to  be  truly  econo- 
mical, let  them  replenish  a  fourth  time.  viz.  at  go- 
ing to  bed — which  I  call  the  perpetuating  process. 
Since,  if  it  be  done  properly,  the  fire  need  be  kin- 
dled but  once  during  the  whole  winter,  say  on  the 
1st  day  of  November,  and  thus  an  immense  amount 
of  kindling  matter  be  saved. 

8  The  method  of  perpetuating  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  consists  merely  in  adding  a  few  pieces 
of  Coal,  at  1 1  o'clock  say,  and  then  covering  the 
whole  with  cinders  and  ashes,  usque  satietatem, 
i.  e.  tdl  you  have  shovelled  up  as  much  as  the  grate 
can  bear.  In  the  morning  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
clap  on  the  blower,  and  presto,  the  fire  is  before 
you,  red  hot.  Following  this  plan,  my  parlour  has 
always  been  comfortable  at  breakfast. 

9.  Let  not  the  ladies  murmur  the  grate  can  still 
be  cleaned.  When  the  servant  first  approaches  the 
grate  in  the  morning,  every  thing  is  calm,  quiet, 
slumbering,  and  cool — you  would  hardly  believe 
the  fire  to  be  there:  and  the  brass  can  therefore  be 
polished  without  the  least  hindrance. — And  not  till 
that  is  done  should  the  blower  be  applied. 


Chapter  III — Of  the  Poker. 

1.  A  judicious  use  of  the  poker  is  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  an  anthracite  fire.  This  is  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  science  of  COAL  burning,  and 
the  strictest  attention  should  be  given  to  it.  So 
nice  a  matter  is  this,  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,' 
that  1  can  form  my  opinion  of  a  man's  intellect 
from  his  application  of  the  poker,  as  well  as  from^ 
his  pleading,  preaching  or  physicking. 

2.  An  ignorant,  a  meddlesome,  or  nervous  person, 
you  will  often  see  thrusting  in  the  poker  at  all  ad 
ventures,  without  rhyme  or  reason — as  often  mar-' 
ring  as  making  the  fire.     In  a  cold  winter  day,  par- 
ticularly, the  poker  should  always  be  kept  out  of 
his  reach. 

3.  The  legitimate  office  of  the  poker,  in  the  case 
of  a  hard  coal  fire,  is  to  clear  away  the  ashes  which 
accumulate  on  the  lower  bars,  and  promote  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Not  to  quicken  the  blaze  by 
breaking  a  large  coal  in  pieces,  or  by  changing  the 
position  of  pieces,  as  in  fires  of  Liverpool. 

4.  A  fire  should  be  poked  when  at  its  zenith;  if 
you  wait  till  it  is  much  below  that,  your  poking  will 
only  poke  it  out;  the  more  you  poke  the  less  it  will 
burn. 

5.  If  the  fire  from  having  been  too  long  neglect- 
ed, appear  to  be  in  a  doubtful  state,  hesitating  be- 
tween life  and  death — never  tmich  a  j)oker  to  it;  it 
will  be  the  death  of  it;  never  stir  it;  scarce  look  or 
breathe  upon  it — but  with  the  step  of  a  ghost,  clap 
on  the  blower,  and  if  the  vital  spark  be  not  wholljr 
extinct,  the  air  will  find  it  out  and  in  a  few  moments 
blow  it  up  to  a  generous  heat;  then  gradually  add 
fresh  coal  in  small  clean  pieces,  devoid  of  dust,  and 
your  fire  is  safe.  Servants  never  learn  this  myste- 
ry; they  always  fly  to  the  poker  in  every  case  of 
distress,  and  by  their  stupid  use  of  it,  double  their 
own  labour  and  vex  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

G.  This  direction  should  be  particularlj  observed 
in  the  morning,  when  a  fire  has  been  perpetuated. 
No  coal  should  be  added  nor  the  fire  touched,  till 
after  the  blower  has  been  up  and  done  its  work. 
It  will  often  be  found,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Schuylkill  coal,  (far  preferable  to  Lehigh,) — that 
this  alone  will  furnish  a  sufficient  heat  for  the  break- 
fast hour;  which  is  a  demonstration  that  it  is  no 
waste,  but  a  clear  saving,  to  perpetuate  the  fire  in 
the  manner  laid  down. 

7.  Many  more  niceties  might  be  enumerated 
touching  the  poker;  but  I  refrain,  and  wiUingly  leave 
something  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  I 
would  conclude,  as  the  preachers  say,  with  only  one 
practical  remark — that  you  will  never  have  a  good 
anthracite  fire,  till  you  have  broken  your  husband, 
brother  or  wife,  of  the  mischievous  habit  of  poking. 
It  is  surely  an  unseemly  habit  in  itself,  as  well  as 
an  injurious  one  to  the  fire.  It  shows,  too,  a  med- 
dlesome, prying,  insinuating  disposition;  and  I  can 
never  help  thinking,  when  I  see  one  of  this  sort 
poking  the  coals,  that  he  only  wants  the  opportu 
nity  to  thrust  himself  into  my  private  affairs. 

Chapter  IV. — Containing  Miscellanies. 

1.  If  the  Saving  Bank  is  a  good  thing  in  Wall 
street,  it  is  a  better  thing  in  our  houses.  If  we  save 
at  home,  we  need  not  put  our  money  there;  we  shall 
be  rich  enough  without  money  at  interest.  We 
waste  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  use  of  hard  coal. 
The  cinders  which  I  see  every  day  lying  in  the 
streets,  nay  before  my  own  door,  would,  if  gather- 
ed up,  afford  fuel  to  many  a  poor  family;  yet  I  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  evil  is  to  be  re- 
medied. The  cinders  get  so  mingled  with  the  ashes, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them,  and  servants 
will  not  do  it.  But  till  a  way  is  discovered  of  sav- 
ing them,  a  Schuylkill  may  be  a  clean  and  hot  fire, 
but  it  will  not  be  a  cheap  one.  Of  Liverpool  coal 
you  can  burn  every  atom. 

2.  The  blower  should,  questionless,  be  the  size  of 
tb^whole  grate.  But  it  sboiud  be  Uocd  with  discretion. 
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3.  As  lo  the  forms  of  p;rates,  I  think  on  the  whole 
that  the  Lehigh  grate  with  horizontal  front  bars, 
and  rake  ones  for  the  bottom,  possesses  the  greatest 
advantages.  There  is  the  greatest  objection  to  one 
of  the  common  Liverpool  construction,  which  is, 
that  the  floor  of  it,  the  bottom  bars,  are  altogether 
too  thickly  set.  The  ashes  cannot  fall  through, but 
collect  upon  them,  deaden  and  finally  extinguish  the 
lire,  while  the  coal  is  not  half  consumed.  In  order 
(o  keep  the  fire  agoing  at  all,  there  must  be  a  very 
frequent  clearing  away  of  the  ashes  with  the  poker. 
A  practice  to  be  deprecutedj  as  it  tends  to  generate 
ihe  worst  habits.  An  Amateur. 


"i^LW    '^A^^^^, 
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Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 

TImrstlay,  ^Ipril  20lh,  1826 
A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  this  day  held  at 
Hay  field.  Colonel  Bosley's — present,  G.  Howard, 
chairman  pro  tern.;  Col.  Bosley,  James  Carroll,  Jr., 
Dr.  A.  Thomas,  J.  B.  JNlonis,  J.  Gittings;  James 
Cox,  treasurer;  J.  S.  Skinner,  corresp'dg  secretary. 
The  Board  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
Judges  to  award  the  preraluras  at  the  next  Cattle 
Show,  viz: 

Fm-  Crops. 

Samuel  Stone, 


Dr.  Stockett, 
C.  W.  Dorsey, 
L.  Dennis, 
J.  R.  Dall, 
John  Confee, 


Charles  Sewali, 
E.  F.  Chambers, 
Francis  Hall. 


Horses  and  Mares. 


Samuel  HoUingsworth, 
Robert  Lyon, 
Edward  Hambleton, 


H.  M.  Steel, 
G.  Beltzhoover, 
Wm.  n.  Fitzhugh, 

Aenf 
Nicholas  Goldsborough 
JSamuel  Owings, 
Frisby  Tilghman, 
John  B.  Willis, 


T.  B.  Dorsey, 
John  McGaw, 
Samuel  Brown, 
John  Stone, 

Edward  Lloyd, 
John  Mercer, 
Colonel  Emory, 


John  Edmonson, 

C.  S.  Ridgely, 

Henry  Hall,  An.  Ar.  co. 
Asses  and  Mules. 

John  O'Donnell, 

John  Hunter, 

T.  Snowden,  Jr. 
Caitk. 

Christopher  Carnan, 
I    William  Gibson, 
I    Dr.  John  Dare, 
I    James  Hood. 
Swine. 

Samuel  W.  Smith, 

John  Beckett, 

N.  Martin. 

Sheep  and  Wool. 

Robert  W.  Bowie, 

J.  Sykes,  Jr. 

S.  HoUingsworth,  Jr. 


Domestic  Maniifnctiircs. 


John  Ferguson,  Charles 

county, 
Samuel  Stevens, 
R.  Spencer. 


General  J.  Mason, 
Daniel  Murray, 
Edward  Gray, 
George  Hotiinan, 
John  C.  Wilson,  Jr. 

Implements  of  Hushandnj, 
Tench  Tilghman,  I     Daniel  Martin, 

Philemon  Chew,  Daniel  Kent, 

Virgil  Maxcy,  Thomas  EUicott, 

Richard  Crabb,  | 

Fermented  Liquors. 


Ploughing. 
Daniel  Jenifer,  I    Caleb  Dorsey,  Jr. 

Allen  Dorsey,  |    N.  Thomas, 

Col.  Maynadier,  John  Marsh, 

Thomas  Hood,  |    B.  Brackcr. 

Experiments. 
Dr.  Muse,  I    John  Lee, 

Com.  Jacob  Jones,  |    Levin  Gale, 

H.  G.  S.  Key,  James  Chamberlain, 

G.  C.  Washington,  |     Dr.  Duvall. 

The  premiums  heretofore  offered  for  Cows  were 
altered  so  as  to  bestow — 

A  premium  of  $15  for  the  best  Cow,^  particulars 
Do.  10     "2d  best     do.  S-        as 

Do.  5    "  3d  best    do.  J  published, 

And  for  best  Heifer,  $10. 
2d  best     do.  5. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved,  That  the  volunteer 
premium  so  liberally  and  handsomely  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Trustees  by  Mr.  Jose  Sylvester 
Rebello,  Minister  from  Brazil,  to  consist  of  a  sil 
ver  cup  valued  at  $20,  be  presented  to  the  owner 
of  the  Ram,  which,  being  shorn  upon  the  ground, 
shall  yield  the  greatest  weight  of  picklock*  wool, 
the  conditon  of  the  fleece  as  to  cleanliness  bein, 
taken  into  consideration. t 

JAMES  HOWARD,  Secretary. 


PaiCES  OURBEXTT. 


*  That  is,  the  finest  wool. 

t  Gentlemen  who  may  be  disposed  to  contend  for  this 
premium,  are  requested  to  give  notice  to  the  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer  as  early  as  convenient;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  competitors  should  make 
up  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  a  mutcA  for  the  volunteer 
premium,  to  be  taken  by  the  victor. 


Joseph  Gales,  Jr. 
Wm.  Lorman, 
John  G.  Proud, 
Richard  Dorsey 

Butter  and 
Robert  Goldsborough, 
Roger  Brooke, 
Thomas  Snowden, 
.B.  F.  Mackall, 


General  Hanvood, 
Herman  Stump, 
C.  Carroll  of  C.,Jr. 

Cheese. 

Wm.  Riggin, 
Gwynn  Harris, 
Samuel  T.  Kennard, 


GARRICK. 

An  imported  full  bred  Devon  Bull,  will  stand  this 
spring  at  the  first  Toll  Gate,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Har- 
ford Turnpike  road,  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  be 
let  to  Cows  at  five  dollars  each,  the  money,  in  etieij  in- 
stance, to  be  sent  with  the.  Cows,  and  for  which  a  war- 
ranty is  given. 

Garrick  was  purchased  from  the  celebrated  stock  of 
Mr.  Childcs,  near  Bewdley,  Worcestershire,  who  has 
for  several  years  been  the  most  extensive  and  success- 
ful breeder  of  North  Devon  cattle  in  England,  and  Gar- 
rick was  acknowledged  to  be  his  best  yearling  at  the 
public  sale  in  September,  iS-24.  He  was  by  Prize  out 
of  Kill  Pail,  as  per  catalogue  and  pedigree,  which  ac- 
companied him. 

Garrick  took  the  highest  prize  at  Easton  Cattle  Show 
last  fall;  he  is  now  in  tine  order,  and  pronounced  by  all 
who  have  seen  him,  to  be  a  very  superior  animal,  and 
the  heaviest  of  his  age  in  this  country,  being  only  two 
and  an  half  years  old,  and  actually  weighs  1'134  pounds. 
JOHN  BROWN,  Ga(c  A>c;)fr 

N.  B.  Applications  having  been  made  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  services  of  Garrick,  and 
his  stock  being  now  well  established,  he  will  be  otlered 
for  sale  (if  not  previously  engaged,)  at  (he  approach- 
ing Cattle  Show  in  June  next — at  which  time  some 
young  full  bred  Devons,  (warranted  pure  blood,)  may 
also  be  obtained.  If  further  particulars  are  reijuired, 
apply  as  above,  per  mail,  post  paid. 

,^pril  28,  1826. 

[^:7^For  fineness  of  bone,  compactness  of  form,  and 
more  especially  for  rich  yellowness  of  skin,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  signs  of  superiority  in  this  race  of 
animals,  Mr.  Thompson's  Bull  is  highly  distinguished. 
[Ed.  .^m.  Farm.] 
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ON  THE  manufacturp:  of  butter 

AND  CHEESE. 

By  S.  Dc  Witt,  Esq.,  of  Jllbamj. 

iVvom  the  Sd  [last  and  best]  voJ.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
~     Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York.) 

[EXTRACT.] 

(Coftclwled  from  p.  42.) 

The  art  of  making  g;ond  butter  is  well  known,  but 
prople  generally  will  not  practice  it;  and  for  such 
i(  is  u.-.o!ess  to  publish  an)'  improvements.  In  order 
lo  be  wise,  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  good  and 
tvii.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  art  nf  making  bad  bullet:  Although 
this  is  generally  known,  and  almost  universally 
practised,  still  i  Lniw  some  wlio  are  yet  unacquaint- 
ed with  it;  and  it  is  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  as 
well  as  to  reform  others,  that  I  make  this  commu- 
nication. 

In  the  first  pl.ice,  then,  after  your  churn  and 
other  vessels,  have  been  used  in  making  butler,  be 
sure  not  to  scald  them,  for  hot  water  will  deprive 
them  of  the  oily  substance  that  will  adhere  to  them, 
and  soon  acquire  a  strong,  rancid  (lavour  and  taste, 
\^hich  will  impregnate  every  succeeding  batch,  in 
the  same  manner  that  leaven  does  in  the  making  of 
bread.  Secondly,  keep  collecting  your  cream  into 
one  vessel,  day  after  day,  until  it  has  made  some 
progress  in  putrefaction,  then  churn  it,  and  the  bu- 
siness is  done.  You  may  work  it,  and  season  it,  as 
vou  please,  afterwards,  but  its  constitution  is  un- 
alterable. The  principal  quality  of  which  will  be 
a  tendency  soon  to  become  unfit  for  any  use  what- 
■cver,  in  Any  article  of  food.  When  butter  is  thus 
made,  it  will  be  often  beanlified  with  a  variety  of 
colours,  and  possess  a  rapidly  increasing  rancidity, 
which  may  be  agreeable  enough  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  with  it  from  their  infancy,  but  in- 
sufl'erable  to  Olivers.  And  the  buttermilk,  thus  made, 
is  very  properly  condemned  as  fit  only  for  hogs. 
No  wonder,  then,  (.hat  buttermilk  is  abhorred  in 
(hose  parts  of  our  country  where  such  is  the  me- 
thod of  makin^;  it,  and  no  other  is  known. 

In  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  their  butter,  in  the  New  V  ork 
market,  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness. 
Their  strainers,  churns,  creaming  vessels,  bonis 
and  ladles  are,  as  often  as  ihey  are  used,  washed, 
scalded  and  scrubbed,*  and  the  milk  rooms,  which 
are  commonly  dry,  airy  cellars,  wilhout  wooden 
lloors,  are  kept  free  from  every  thing  in  the  least 
oficnsive.  The  milk  is  carefully  strained,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cream  is  completely  formed,  it,  together 
with  the  cream,  is  emptied  into  the  churn,  when 
(he  churning  is  immediately  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued, with  short  intervals,  till  the  butter  is  come. 
The  butter  is  then  tafcen  off  with  a  ladle  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  kept  exclusively  for  the  service, 
and  put  into  a  large  wooden  bowl,  where,  with  the 
^ame  ladle,  the  whey,  or  rather  buttermilk,  is  tho- 
roughly worked  out  of  it.  No  hand  or  finger  is  ever 
suffered  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  Where  dairies 
are  any  way  considerable,  churning  is  a  daily  ope- 
ration, and  done  early  in  the  morning,  especially  in 
summer. 

There  is  a  period  when  cream  will  be  completely 
formed,  and  be  in  its  highest  perfection;  after  which 
it  will  deteriorate,  and  should  not  be  suflfered  to  re- 
main unchurned.  Inattention  to  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  bad  quality  of  butter. 

In  this  manner,  is  not  only  the  best  butter,  but 


*The  scrubbing  is  done  with  a  small  broom,  made  of 
a  black  ash  or  hickory  sapling,  after  tlie  Indian  manner; 
the  body  of  it  is  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  thick, 


and  about  four  inche 
i5  called  a  boonder. 
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3  long;  the  handle  five  or  sis.     It 
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also  the  best  buttermilk,  obtained;  which,  besides 
affording  an  excellent  beverage,  makes,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sugar  or  molasses,  and  rusk  or 
good  bread  broken  in  if,  a  dish  lo  crown  the  far- 
mer's dinner,  more  refreshing  and  more  exquisitely 
relished  than  the  strawberry-lluvourcd  ice  creams 
of  the  luxurious  rich. 

There  are  yet  a  few,  and  it  is  sadly  lo  be  lament- 
ed, yet  but  a  few,  farmers  left  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding Albany,  who  manage  their  dairies  in  this 
manner:  but  their  butter  is  mostly  all  pre-engaged, 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  by  their  oldcntime 
acquaintances,  who  cannot  help  recoiling  at  the 
sight  and  smell  of  what  is  generally  brought  to  our 
market,  and  with  difficulty  sold  for  eighteen  cents. 
'I'his  fact,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  creditable  to  our 
country;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding  a  fact.  Every 
citizen  knows  that  it  is  extremely  diflicult,  in  Alba- 
ny, for  a  family  to  get  a  supply  of  eatable  butter. 
But  where  the  object  is  to  cure  an  evil,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  pointed  out  and  correctly  de- 
scribed, whatever  etiect  such  a  procedure  may  have 
on  the  feelings,  reputation  or  interest  of  those  whom 
it  may  immediately  concern.  Such  things  atlect 
the  general  interest  as  well  as  the  character  of  our 
country,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  they  should 
be  faithfully  exposed,  and  duly  attended  lo. 

The  making  of  bulter,  one  would  suppose,  were 
well  understood  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  and  yet 
(here  is  no  market  in  any  of  the  large  capital  cities 
in  the  United  States,  so  noted  for  the  bad  quality 
of  its  lump-butter,  as  this  very  town  of  Boston. 
Philadelphia  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  uni- 
form excellence  of  its  butter,  and  its  clean  and 
wholesome  appearance  in  the  niarket.  In  New 
York,  many  individuals  with  lauilable  liberality, 
recently  awarded  premiums  for  the  best  butter 
brought  into  that  city  for  sale;  which,  it  is  said,  has 
produced  an  obviously  good  efl'ect  in  the  general 
quality  of  the  article. 

It  deserves  consideration,  whether  our  Agricul- 
tural Society,  alive  as  they  are  to  every  thing 
which  will  benefit  our  reputation,  and  whilst  they 
are  granting  premiums  for  raising  best  cattle  for 
dairies,  should  not  also  bestow  some  attention  on 
the  manuhicture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

It  is  useless  to  possess  good  cows  and  good  milk, 
if  the  butter  which  is  brought  to  market,  is  only  a 
"isgrace  lo  the  larmers.  We  hope  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Society  may  be  induced  to  olTer  a 
premium  for  the  best  butter  which  may  be  brought 
to  market,  by  any  individual  dairy  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Mode  of  making  butter,  as  it  is  practiced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rennis,  in  Brittany,  where  the 
best  butter  in  France  is  made — milk  is  composed  of 
three  parts,  essentially  ditferent  from  each  other; 
they  are  as  follows: 

1st.  The  aqueous  part,  called  whey,  which  is  very 
acid. 

Qd.  The  cheese  part,  which  is  substantial. 
3d.  The  butler  part  called  cream,  of  an  oily  na- 
ture, and  which  comes  up  naturally  to  the  surface 
of  the  milk,  even  before  its  decomposition. 

It  is  Ibis  cream  that  is  turned  out  into  butter  by 
churning. 

In  order  to  make  good  butter,  the  decomposition 
of  milk  must  have  begun;  I  mean  its  three  parts 
must  be  exactly  separated,  as  it  happens  when  it 
begins  to  turn  sour.  Milk  must  necessarily  be  sour 
before  beginning  to  churn;  but  it  is  urgent  to  churn 
it. as  soon  as  it  is  sour;  and  not  to  wait  its  fermen- 
tation. 

It  must  have  curdled  and  soured  of  itself  without 
fire.  In  the  winter  season,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
pour  a  little  sour  milk  into  it,  to  make  it  coagulate. 
Though  the  cream  is  the  elementary  part  of  but- 
ter, and  neither  the  whey  nor  the  cheese  part  con 
tain  any  of  it,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  throw  into  the 
churn  the  three  parts  of  the  milk,  and  to  churn 


The 


them  altogether.  The  reason  of  it  is  evident, 
churning,  which  must  be  alwnys  uniform  and  coir- 
tinual,  communicates  a  slight  degree  of  heat,  which 
would  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  butter,  if  the 
cream  were  churned  alone;  while  churning  tli'- 
whole  together,  the  acidity  of  the  whey  tempers 
the  heatiiig  effects  of  the  churning,  the  cheese  part 
helps  the  separation,  and  Uie  butter  comes  fresh 
out  of  the  chuTn. 

It  is  to  preserve  tho  fresh  tasle,  that  in  summer 
our  bulter  women,  as  soon  as  Ihej'  see  the  small 
globules  of  butter  beginning  to  form,  do  not  fail  (o 
throw  into  the  churn  (by  the  hole  of  the  churn 
staff,  and  without  slapping  the  churning,)  scm'", 
pints  of  spring  water  every  ten  minutes;  (hat  is,  a 
pint  to  every  fifty  or  sixty  pints  of  milk.  In  winter, 
on  the  contrary,  they  add  warm  water;  but  they 
pour  it  in  as  soon  as  tliey  begin  to  churn,  in  order 
to  accelerate  tho  slight  degree  of  heat  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  butler;  but  when  they  perceive 
the  first  butter  globules  forming  round  the  churn- 
staff,  then  they  cease  pouring  warm  water,  and  the 
temperature  warns  them  putting  any  more  cool 
water.     Thus,  to  make  butter  it  is  required — 

1st.  That  milk  must  have  curdled  and  soured, 
but  not  fermented. 

2d.  That  milk  must  have  naturally  soured,  with- 
out any  help  but  a  little  quantity  of  sour  milk,  and 
especially  without  warming  it. 

3d.  That  all  milk  should  be  put  into  the  churn 
together,  and  churned  without  extracting  any  parts 
of  it. 

4th.  That  the  churning  should  be  continual  and 
always  uniform,  avoiding  to  strike  the  bottom  of  the 
churn. 

5th.  That  churning,  without  interruption,  com- 
municates to  the  milk  a  slight  degree  of  heat,  which 
is  necessary,  and  which  in  winter  may  be  accelerat- 
ed, by  adding  some  warm  water  from  the  moment 
one  begins  to  churn,  and  without  stopping  the 
churning  motion. 

6th.  As  soon  as  one  perceives  the  little  globules 
of  butter  forming,  one  must  then  think  only  to  cool, 
with  spring  water,  if  in  summer,  for  in  winter  it  is 
not  necessary. 

7th.  If,  when  one  wishes  to  churn,  one  has  some 
sweet  milk  not  yet  sour,  but  which  one  wishes  to 
churn,  it  must  be  put  into  the  churn  with  (he  cur- 
dled milk  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  quantity,  before  beginning  to 
churn,  in  order  that  the  part  of  sweet  miik  you 
have  added  be  entirely  curdled. 

8th.  This  mode  is,  no  doubt,  much  longer  than 
when  the  cream  alone  is  churned;  for  one  must 
churn  during  about  two  hours  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble season,  and  it  is  common  in  winter  to  take  four 
hours  churning  to  have  your  Ijutter  made. 

Prepuralion  for  Bittter. 

Wlien  the  butler  is  made,  if  (he  weather  is  hot, 
it  is  well,  after  having  g;ithered  it  in  the  churn,  to 
let  it  cool  about  two  hours;  but  when  it  is  very  hot 
weather,  as  that  time  is  not  sufficient  to  cool  it,  it 
is  well  to  put  it  in  a  very  cool  place  during  some 
hours,  till  it  is  very  firm,  in  order  to  extract  the 
buttermilk  out  of  it. 

It  is  by  kneading  and  turning  repeatedly  with  a 
wooden  box  spoon,  and  a  beach  dish  made  of  one 
piece,  that  the  women  about  Rennis  extract  the  but- 
termilk; leaving  it  now  and  then  to  rest  anJ  grow 
hard,  and  then  beginning  again,  till  it  does  not  yield 
any  buttermilk;  it  is  only  in  the  last  extremity,  and 
in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  that  they  knead  it  in 
cool  water  in  order  lo  extract  the  buttermilk  out  of 
it:  they  put  nothing  in  it,  but  some  salt  for  preserv- 
ing and  relishing  it. 

They  never  touch  the  butter  but  with  the  wooden 
box  spoon,  which  must  be  impregnated,  and  also 
the  dish,  with  some  light  brine,  to  prevent  th(i  but- 
ter from  adhering. 
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AU  the  ulensib  eiii|iloyod  for  milk  must  be  cai-e-  nieiits,  out  of  a  Rrcat  number,  which  have  all  com- 
liiily  washed  with  boiling  water  every  time  they  bined  to  prove  tlie  above,  to  my  satisfaction, 
'nave  been  made  use  of,  then  washed  again  with  In  or  about  tiie  year  1746,  my  lather  procured 
■  ooi  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  they  do  not  the  seeds  of  the  long  warty  squatb,  which  have 
j;et  a  musty  smell.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  from  been  kept  on  the  farm  ever  since,  without  cfianging. 
The  dairy  all  the  disagreeable  or  strong  smells,  and  and  are  now  fnr   preferable  to   what  they  were  at 

first.  Our  early  peas  were  procured  from  London, 
the  spring  before  Braddock's  defeat,  ( 1756,)  and| 
have  been  planted  successively  every  season  since,' 
on  the  same  place.  They  have  not  been  changed,! 
and  are  now  preferable  to  what  they  were  when 
first  obtained.     The  seed  of  our  asparagus  was  pro- 


to  observe  the  most  scrujinlous  cleanliness  in  it,  but 
ivithout  humidity,  which  would  give  a  mouldy  taste 
to  milk. 

The  churn  is  made  of  chestnut  wood;  it  is  scald- 
ed every  time  it  is  eni|)(ied  to  churn  again;  it  is  rub- 
bed with  a  bunch  of  hullyoak,  that  scratches  and 
cleans  it  well,  and  then  washed  again  with  cold 
water. 

The  pots  and  churn  must  keep  no  smell  of  the 
sour  milk,  and  none  of  the  utensils  employed  should 
be,  or  have  been  put  to  any  other  uses,  lor  fear  of 
spoiling  the  whole. 


ON  THE  CHANGING  OF  SEED. 

Clinngc  (if  Seed  nol  necessary  to  prevent  degeneracy; 
J\'aturiiliz(Ction  vf  Plnnis;  important  cuution  to  se- 
cure pcrinnnenl  good  quality  of  Plants.     By  Joseph 
Cooper,  of  Gloucester  county,  JYew  Jersey. 
(I'rom  Memoirs  of  Pemisylvunia  .^gric.  Society.) 
The  following  paper  on  several  important  agri- 
Gultural  subjects,  has  already  been  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Europe,  and  has  deservedly 
excited  very  general  attention.     The  writer  is  enti- 
tled to  every  degree  of  respect,  both   for  his  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  integrity  of  relation.     His  ex- 
perience  anil    opinions    diil'er -widely   from    those 
generally  received.     The  results  produced,  require 
the  care  and  attention   which   few  will  give.     The 
merit  of  INIr.  Cooper  is  therefore  the  gre:tter.  That 
both  sides  of  a  ijueslion,  in  which  agriculturists  are 
highly  interested,  might  i'airly  appear,  the  society 
have  thought  it  right  to  add  to  their  memoirs,  this 
developement  of  the   practice   and    success  of  the 
W'riter.     And  this,  not  with  a  view  to  promote  con- 
troversy, but   to   encourage   and  invite  candid  in- 
quiry: 

Cooper's  Point,  .Qpril  Vith,  1799. 
Respected  Friend, 

Kind  Providence  having  placed  me  in  a  situation 
of  life  which  oMiged  me  to  procure  a  living  by  in- 
dustry, and  that  principally  in  the  agricultural  line, 
it  has  caused  nie  to  be  a  strict  observer  of  the 
works  of  nature,  with  respect  to  such  parts  of  the 
vegetable  creation  as  have  come  under  my  particu 
lar  notice,  and  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  at 
the  opinion  very  generally  entertained  by  farmers 
,ind  gardeners,  that  changing  seeds,  roots  and 
plants,  to  distant   places,  or  dilferent   soils  or  cli 

mates,  is  beneficial  to  agriculture;  such  opinion  not  I  radishes  preferable  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
agreeing  with  my  rfbservatiuns  or  practice.  Tliisjsecn  in  that  nei^ihbourhood,  which  was  near  100 
induced   me   to   make   many   experiments  on   that  miles  distant:  but  in  two  or  three  3-'cars  the  radishes 


cured  from  New  York,  in  the  year  1752,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  not  planted  a  seed,  except  what 
grew  on  my  beds;  and  by  selecting  the  seed,  from 
the  largest  stalks,  I  have  improved  it  greatly. 

A  complaint  is  very  general,  that  potatoes  of 
every  kind  degenerate,  at  which  I  am  not  surprised, 
when  the  most  proper  means  to  produce  that  effect 
is  constantly  practiced;  to  wit,  using  or  selling  the 
best,  and  planting  the  refuse;  by  which  means,  al- 
most the  whole  of  those  planted  are  the  produce  of 
plants  the  most  degenerated.  This  consideration 
induced  me  to  try  an  opposite  method.  Having 
often  observed  that  some  plants  or  vines  produced 
potatoes  larger,  better  shaped,  and  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  others,  without  any  apparent  reason,  ex- 
cept the  operation  of  nature,  it  induced  me  to  save  a 
quantity  from  such  only,  for  planting  the  ensuing 
season,  and  I  was  highly  gratified  in  finding  their 
production  exceed  that  of  the  others,  of  the  same 
kind,  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  with  every 
equal  advantage,  beyond  my  expectation,  in  size, 
shape,  and  quantity;  by  continuing  the  practice,  I 
am  satisfied  that  I  liave  been  fully  compensated  for 
all  the  additional  trouble. 

A  circumstance  happened  respecting  potatoes, 
which  may  be  worth  relating:  a  woman  whom  I 
met  in  market,  requested  me  to  bring  half  a  bushel 
of  sweet  potatoes  for  seed,  the  next  market  day, 
which  I  promised  to  do;  but  going  through  the 
market  on  that  day,  previous  to  her  son's  coming  for 
the  potatoes,  1  observed  the  woman  selling  such  as 
I  had  brought  for  her;  when  the  boy  came,  I  asked 
him  the  reason  they  wanted  potatoes  for  seed,  while 
they  were  selling  their  own.  His  answer  was,  that 
his  father  said,  if  they  did  not  get  seed  from  me, 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  their  potatoes  would 
be  good  for  nothing,  (^nery — if  he  had  used  the 
same  means  in  selecting  his  pol.ctoes  for  planting, 
as  I  did,  whether  he  would  have  profited  by  chang 
ing  wilh  one  who  used  the  other  method? 

In  discoursing  with  a  friend,  who  lived  at  a 
great  distance  from  me,  on  the  above  subject, 
he  mentioned  a  fact  in  favour  of  changing  seed. 
Some  radish  seed  which  he  had  from  me,  produced 


head,  all  of  which,  in  more  than  forty  years'  prac 
tice,  have  operated  to  prove  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
the  above  opinion  is  not  well  founded;  and  if  so, 
must  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  as  it 
turns  the  attention  of  the  husbandman  from  what 
appears  to  me  one  great  object,  viz.  that  of  sehct- 
jng  seeds  and  roots  for  jilanting  or  sowing,  from 
such  vegetables  as  come  lo  the  greatest  perfection, 
in  the  soil  which  lis  cultivates. 

What  induced  me  to  make  experiments  on  the 
sidiject,  was,  my  observing  that  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables were  con(i:mally  varying  in  their  growth, 
quality,  production,  and  time  of  maturity.  'I'his 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  creat  author  of  nature, 
lias  so  coDttrcictcd  that  wonderful  machine,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  as  lo  incline  every  kind 
of  soil  and  climate  to  naturalize  all  kind.s  of  vege- 
tables, that  it  will  produce  at  any  rate,  the  better 
to  suit  them,  if  the  agriculturists  will  do  their  part 


degenerated,  so  as  to  be  no  better  than  what  he 
had  before.  I  asked  his  method  of  saving  his  seed. 
He  said  he  had  no  other  radishes  in  his  garden,  and 
when  thcj'  had  pulled  what  was  fit  for  use,  let  the 
others  go  to  seed.  I  (hen  told  him  my  melhod,  viz. 
As  soon  as  the  radishes  are  fit  for  use,  I  dig  up  ten 
or  twelve  of  those  which  please  me  best,  as  to  co- 
lour, shape,  &.c.  and  plant  them  at  least  100  yds.  from 
where  any  others  bloom  at  the  time  they  do;  this.  I 
inlbrmed  him,  was  the  best  method  1  knew  of  to 
imjjrove  any  kind  of  vegetables,  varying  the  pro 
cess  agreeably  to  their  nature.  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  I  should  be  benefitted  by  exchanging  wlli 
liiu]?  His  answer  was,  he  believed  1  was  the  best 
gardener. 

In  or  about  the  year  1772,  a  friend  sent  me  a  few 
grains  of  a  small  kind  of  Indian  corn,  the  grains  of 
which  were  not  larger  than  goose  shot;  he  informed 
me  by  a  note  that  they  were  originally  from  Guinea. 


to  answer  the  description,  but  the  ears  were  small, 
and  few  of  them  ripened  before  frost.  I  saved 
some  of  the  largest  and  earliest,  and  planted  them 
between  rows  of  the  larger  and  earlier  kinds  of 
corn,  which  produced  a  njixture  to  advantage;  then 
I  saved  seed  from  stalks  that  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  the  largest  ears,  and  first  ripe,  which  I 
planted  the  ensuing  season,  and  was  not  a  little 
gratified  to  find  its  production  preferable,  both  in 
rjuantily  and  quality,  to  that  of  any  corn  1  had  ever 
planted.  This  kind  of  corn  I  have  continued  to 
plant  ever  since,  selecting  that  designed  for  seed  in 
the  manner  I  would  wish  others  to  try,  viz:  When 
the  first  ears  are  ripe  enough  for  seed,  gather  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  early  corn,  or  for  replanting, 
and  at  the  time  you  wish  your  corn  to  ri[ien  gf  nc- 
rally,  gather  a  sufTicient  quantity  for  planting  the 
next  year,  having  particular  care  to  take  it  from 
stalks  that  are  large  at  bottom,  of  a  regidar  taper, 
not  over  tall,  the  ears  set  low,  and  containing  the 
greatest  number  of  good  sizeable  ears,  of  the  best 
(|uality;  let  it  dry  speedily,  and  from  this  corn, 
plant  your  main  crop;  and  if  any  hills  should  miss, 
replant  from  that  first  gathered,  which  will  cause 
the  crop  to  ripen  more  regularly  than  is  common: 
this  is  a  great  benefit. 

The  above  method  I  have  practiced  many  years, 
and  am  satisfied  it  has  increased  the  quantily,  and 
improved  the  quality  of  my  crops,  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  person  who  had  not  tried  the  ex 
perimcnt.  The  distance  of  planting  corn,  and  the 
number  of  grains  in  a  hill,  are  matters  many  difi'er 
in.  Perhaps  different  soils  may  require  a  dilTerence 
in  both  these  respects;  but  in  every  kind  of  soil  I 
have  tried,  I  find  planting  the  rows  six  feet  asunder 
each  way,  as  nearly  at  right  angles  as  may  be,  and 
leaving  not  more  than  four  stalks  on  a  hill,  produces 
tlie  best  crop.  The  common  method  of  saving 
seed  corn, by  taking  the  ears  from  the  crib  orheai>, 
is  attended  with  two  disadvantages;  one  is,  the 
taking  the  largest  ears,  which  have  generally  grown 
but  one  on  a  stalk.  This  lessens  the  production; 
the  other  is,  taking  ears  which  have  ripened  at  dif- 
ferent tiines,  which  causes  the  production  to  do  the 
same. 

A  striking  instance  of  plants  being  naturalized, 
happened  by  Col.  iMaflack  sending  some  water  me- 
lon seed  from  Georgia,  which,  he  informed  me  by 
letter,  were  of  superior  quality:  knowing  that  see<l 
from  vegetables,  which  had  grown  in  more  southern 
climates,  required  a  longer  summer  than  what  grew 
here,  I  gave  them  the  most  favourable  situation, 
and  used  glasses  to.  bring  them  forward,  yet  \ery 
few  ripened  to  perfection;  but  finding  them  to  be 
as  excellent  in  quality  as  described,  I  saved  seed 
from  those  first  ripe;  and  by  continuing  that  prac- 
tice four  or  five  years,  they  became  as  early  water 
melons  as  1  ever  had. 

Many  admit  the  importance  of  a  change  of  seed,, 
from  the  fact  of  foreign  flax  seed  producing  the 
best  flax  in  Ireland;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  the  hark  of  the  stalk  only  that  is  used  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  this  is  in  the  best  perfection  before 
the  seed  ripens,  the  argument  fails  when  applied  to 
other  vegetables. 

For  many  years  past,  I  have  renewed  the  whole 
seed  of  my  winter  grain,  from  a  single  plant  which 
I  have  observed  to  be  moie  productive,  and  of 
better  quality  than  the  rest;  a  practice,  which  I  am 
satisfied  has  been  of  great  use;  and  I  am  fully  of 
opinion,  that  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  may  be 
improved  by  the  foregoing  methods,  particular  care 
being  taken,  that  diflcrent  kinds  of  the  sanie  species 
of  vegetables  are  not  in  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
near  together,  as  by  this  bad  practice,  they  mix  and 
degenerate.* 


in  selecting  the  mo.st  proper  seed.     In  support  of  and  produced  from  eiuht  to   ten  ears  on  a  .stock, 
-this  position,  I  will  sulijoin  k  few  facts  and  e.vperi  '  Those  grains  1  pianled,  and   found  the  production 


*Tlic  above  remark  of  an  observant,  practical  agri- 
culturist, has  so  often  been  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its 


^fo.  7.— Vol.  8.] 
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lam  scnMble  the  loreeioing  will  meet  with  great  are  greatly  injured  by  being  exposed  to  either  one 
opposition  and  contradiction,  but  as  an  experiment  or  the  other.     Hort   Tram,  yol  , 
issife  and  ea-iy   I   hope  it  will  induce  persons  of      Mr.  Burton,  already  mentioned,  diflers  Irom  Mr. 


more  leisure,  ability,  a'nd  observation  than  myself, 
to  make  trial,  as  a  mean  of  improving  the  agricul- 
ture of  our  country. 

Such  is  the  sincere  wish  of  (by  friend, 

JOSEPH  COOPER. 


££OB,TICT7IiTURE. 


SEA  KALE. 

Directions  for  cvltivuliiig  Ihc  Crambe  Maritima,  or 
Sea-Kuk,  for  the  mc  of  the  table.  By  n'illiam 
Curtis,  aiilhor  of  the  flora  Lomlincnsis,  Treatise 
on  Pasture  Grasses,  and  a  variety  (f  works  on  gar- 
dening, fye. 

(Concluded  from  Am.  Farmer,  p.  45.) 
The  following  are  the  essential  particulars  of  the 
mode  of  culture  pursued  by  Mr.  Maher,  already 
mentioned,  r'repare  the  pround  in  December  or 
January,  by  trenching  it  two  spits  deep;  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  free  and  light  at  the  bottom 
render  it  so  by  sand,  vegetable  mould,  and  under 
draining.  Then  divide  the  plat  into  beds  four  feet 
wide,  with  eighteen-inch  alleys  between  them;  this 
done,  at  the  distance  of  every  two  feet  each  way, 
sow  five  or  six  seeds,  two  inches  apart,  in  a  circle 
of  about  four  inches  diameter:  this  operation  must 
be  performed  with  the  utmost  exactness,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  each  circle  or  stool  of  plants,  is 
afterwards  to  be  covered  with  a  blanching  pot,  (fig. 
l.orllg.  2.)  In  the  following  May,  or  June,  the 
plants  will  ajipear,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  made, 
three  or  four  leaves  are  to  be  thinned  out  to  three, 
as  regularly  placed  as  possible:  Water,  if  the  sea 
son  be  dry;  and  pick  off  all  insects  b}'  hand  the 
moment  they  appear.  Trust  to  no  nostrums  or 
quackeries;  but  apply  the  finger  and  thumb  the 
moment  you  sec  the  turiiip-lly  or  wire-worm  begin 
to  attack  them.  Cover  the  beds  with  earth,  sand, 
and  leaves,  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  in  November, 
and  lay  over  that  covering  6  inches  of  littery  dung. 
In  the  s])ring  of  the  second  year,  when  the  plants 
are  beginning  to  push,  rake  off  the  stable  litter, 
and  add  a  liUle  fresh  loam  and  sand.  Abstain  from 
cutting,  and  dress  in  November  as  before. 

The  third  season,  a  little  before  the  plants  begin 
to  stir,  rake  off  the  winter  covering,  laying  on  an 
inch  of  pure  dry  sand  or  fine  gravel.  Then  cover 
each  stool  of  plants  ;vith  one  of  the  blanching  pots 
(iig.  1,)  pressing  it  very  firmly  into  the  ground,  so 
as  to  exclude  all  light  and  air;  noting  this  particu- 
larly', that  both  the  colour  and  flavour  of  sea-kale 


Maher  in  cutting  from  one-year-old  plants;  but  the 
reasons  he  gives  for  the  practice  are  important,  viz. 
"the  prolongation  of  the  season  of  sea-kale;"  for 
he  has  found,  after  several  years  experience,  that 
one  year  old  plants  come  in  much  later  in  spring 
than  old  established  roots."  Caled.  Hort.  Mem. 
vol.  ii. 

Such  as  are  partial  to  this  plant  and  possess  the 
means,  may  have  it  produced  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod, by  forcing  the  early  crops;  nothing  more  being 
necessary  than  to  place  over  each  plant  a  large 
pot,  as  in  one  of  the  modes  of  blanching  already 
recommended,  and  cover  the  pots  with  long  dung  to 
a  considerable  thickness;  the  heat  of  the  dung 
brings  forward  the  plant,  while  the  pot  keeps  it 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  dung  itself;  and 
as  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  by  this  means  greatly 
accelerated;  it  is  of  course  rendered  more  tender, 
as  well  as  sweeter. 

You  may  begin  forcing  this  plant  by  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  and  at  the  same  time  that  you 
use  horse  dung,  which  has  a  considerable  degree 
of  heat  in  it,  for  forcing  some  of  your  plants,  you 
may  cover  over  a  part  of  j'our  others  with  what 
the  gardeners  term  mulsh,  that  kmd  of  horse  dun 
or  litter  which  is  little  better  than  ."^traw;  this,  if  it 
only  preserves  the  plants  from  cold,  will  greatly 
forward  their  growth;  and  thus,  by  a  judicious  ap- 
plication of  forcing,  you  may  have  sea-kale  in  per- 
fection from  Christmas  to  Whitsuntide. 

Such  are  the  modes  of  treating  this  plant,  which 
experience  has  sanctioned;  but  we  apprehend  much 
laliour  and  expense  may  be  saved  by  adopting  a 
different  mode  of  forcing  it,  especially  when  prac 
ticed  on  a  large  scale,  by  bringing  the  plants  fit  for 
that  purpose  into    a   smaller  compass;  that  is,  by 


pot,  pressing  it  d»wn  firm,  extending  it  eight  or  (en 
inches  all  round,  and  raising  the  bank  six  or  cigbi 
inches  above  the  pot.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine tlie  pkints  frequently,  and  to  measure  the 
heat  within  the  covers  now  and  then,  lest,  by  some 
inadvertency,  the  quantity  of  litter  should  not  have 
been  well  apportioned  or  rightly  prepared.  If  the 
heat  be  under  i>0^,  there  is  not  heat  enough  to  ex 
cite  the  plants;  and  if  above  CC,  it  is  too  fiery,  and 
may  injure  them.  In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after  being  covered  up,  the  first  shoots  will  be  fro:ri 
six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  fit  for  the  table.  If  ll.'- 
plant  send  up  a  fiower-st:ilk,  cut  it  away;  and  sui- 
cessive  supplies  of  shoots  will  he  produced,  till  per- 
haps the  end  of  the  third  month  from  beginning  to 
force." 

The  only  thing  necessary  in  forcing  sea-kale, 
Maher  observes,  is  to  be  very  particular  in  guard- 
ing against  too  much  heat,  using  trial-sticks,  and 
never,  if  possible,  exceeding  5.5'^.  So  much  mis- 
chief ensues  when  this  is  violent,  that  it  is  far  bet 
ter  to  begin  time  enough,  and  force  slowly,  rather 
than  quickly.  Like  Abeicrombie,  Maher  covers 
with  dry  sea-coal  ashes,  sifted  neither  very  small 
nor  very  large.  These  are  the  best  remedy  against 
worms,  which,  after  forcing  is  commenced,  often 
spring  up  on  the  surface,  and  spoil  the  delicacy  of 
the  young  shoots.  Salt,  he  adds,  also  effectually 
destroys  worms,  and  will  not  injure  sea-kale. 

Unless  the  weather  be  unusually  rigorous,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  renew  the  linings  of  hot  litter 
oftener  than  once  in  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Aber- 
crombie  directs  to  take  away  the  exhausted  part, 
and  mix  the  remainder  with  fresh  dung  and  leaves. 
Maher  says,  after  the  sea-kale  is  gathered,  the  dung 
will  be  found  in  the  finest  possible  state  for  spring 
hot-beds.  When  the  stools  will  produce  no  more 
shoots,  remove  the  litter  and  the  covers,  and  dress 
the  ground,  in   order,  as   observed   by  Maher,  that 


takinK  up  at  the  approach  of  winter  the  roots  of  their'leaves  may  be  suffered  to   grow,  and  acquire 


accuracy.  The  fact  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  proofs 
of  the  sexual  doctrine  of  plants,  and  is  strongly  con- 
finned  by  the  familiar  example  of  the  certain  degene- 
racy of  squashes  and  jrumpkins,  if  grown  near  gourds; 
the  latter  even  coumimiicjte  an  emetic  quality  to  their 
neit;hboiir6.  In  like  m:inner,  melons  will  degenerate  if 
planted  near  squashes  cv  pumpkins.  A  ease  is  record- 
ed in  the  law  reports,  ol  an  action  wiiich  was  brought 
against  a  gardener  near  London,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  for  selimg  cabbage  seed  inslead  of  cauliflower  seed. 
On  trial  it  appeared,  that  both  had  been  planted 
near  each  oilier,  by  the  purchaser;  and  to  this  error, 
the  gardener  contended  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  true 
seed  which  he  had  sold,  was  owing.  But  he  lost  his 
cause  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  sexual  doctrine  of  plants:  posterity,  however,  has 
rescued  his  name  from  the  imputation  of  a  cheat.  The 
fact  quoted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Young,  in  page  53,  may  be  ad- 
duced as  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  propriety 
of  attending  to  the  caution  of  Mr.  Cooper. 

This  fact  and  the  consequenees  of  it,  show  that  law- 
yers should  attend  to  agricultural  and  horticultural 
knovvlcdgc,  as  well  as  to  mere  professional  acquire- 
ments. Ill  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  peculiarly  in- 
cumbent on  them,  both  for  Uie  purposes  of  justice,  and 
ihcir  persoaal  advantage. 


such  plants  as  are  sure  to  flower,  cutting  away  their 
Side  branches,  and  shortening  the  root  to  the  length 
of  nine  or  twelve  inches,  and  placing  them  four  or 
six  inches  asunder;  they  may  be  forced  in  a  frame, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  the  gardener's  ingenuity 
shall  suggest;  as  the  plants  thus  used  will  be  ren- 
dered of  little  value,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  a 
regular  succession  of  them  for  this  purpose,  should 
it  be  found  to  answer. 

The  following  are  the  opinions  of  seven  excel- 
lent gardeners,  all  of  whom  have  written  on  this 
subject.  They  agree  that  sea-kale  is  remarkably 
easily  forced;  and  Mr.  Nicol,  and  that  excellent 
amateur  horticulturist,  Mr.  Niell,  both  remark,  that 
vegetables  are  seldom  improved  by  forcing;  but 
that  sea-kale  forms  an  exception,  "the  forced  shoots 
produced  at  mid-winter  bein,;  more  crisp  and  deli- 
cate in  flavour  ihun  those  procured  in  the  natural 
vvaj'  in  April  or  May." 

Abercrombie,  Nicol,  and  Iilaher,  recommend 
forcing  in  beds  in  the  open  air.  "Seven  weeks," 
the  former  observes,  "belbre  the  time  at  which  you 
wish  to  cut  shoots  for  the  table,  begin  to  prepare 
the  plants  fur  forcing,  and  to  ferment  a  sulTicient 
quantity  of  fresh  stable-dung. 

"Having  trimmed  the  leaves  from  the  plants, 
carefully  point  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  over 
the  tops  of  the  roots,  spread  fresh  light  earth,  mix- 
ed with  drift-sand  or  coal-ashes,  tuo  or  three  inch- 
es in  depth.  When  the  dung  is  well  prepared, 
which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks,  proceed  to  the 
forcing.  If  you  mix  tree  leaves  with  the  dung, 
begin  to  ferment  them  a  week  or  fortnight  sooner. 
Cover  each  of  the  plants,  either  with  a  regular 
blanching-pot,  or  with  a  garden-pot  of  the  largest 
size.  When  the  latter  is  employed,  stop  the  hole 
with  a  cork,  and  cement  it  with  clay,  to  keep  out 
both  the  weather  and  the  rank  steam  from  the  lin 
ing.  Ihen  lay  a  portion  of  prepared  dung,  alone, 
or  mixed  with  tree  leaves,  about  and   over  each 


and  return  nutriment  to  the  root  for  the  next  year's 
buds.  Nicol  says,  he  knows  an  instance  of  a  row  of 
sea-kale  having  been  forced  in  the  above  way  every 
season  for  seven  years,  in  which  the  plants  in  it  are 
as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  others  in  the  same  quar- 
ter that  are  forced  only  every  second  year. 

Barton    forces    sea-kale    on    dung-beds,   under 
frames,  exactly  in   the  manner  generally  adopted 
for  asparagus.     The  advantages  he  considers  to  be 
the  certainty  of  bavins  t'le  vegetable  fit  for  use  at 
any  particular  time,  and  the  saving  of  dung  and  la- 
bour.    The  latter  saving,  he  says,  "must  appear 
obvious  to  every  practical  gardener,  when  ho  consi- 
ders the  difficulty  attending  the  keeping  up  a  pro- 
per and  regular  degree  of  lieat,  by  covering  with 
dung  over  pots,  and  other  similar  methods,  (as  gene- 
rally practiced,)  at  so   inclement  a  season  of  the 
year;  requiring  three  times  the  quantity  of  dung  to 
produce  an  equal  number  of  heads,  to  what  will  be 
necessary  when  the  roots  arc  placed  in  the  frame; 
for  a  common  melon-frame   will  contain  as  many 
heads  as  are  capable  of   being  produced  in  two 
drills  of  twenty  yards  each,  by  covering  with  hot 
dung.     He  findstwo  frames,  of  three  lights  each, 
quite  suflicientfor  a  large  family:  the  first  prepared 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  second 
about  the  last  week  in  December;  and  by  the  lime 
the  second  frame  is  exhausted,  sea-kale  will  be  rea- 
dy for  use  in  the  open  ground."     Caled.  Hort.  Mem. 
W.  Gibbs,  of  Inverness,  {Caled.  Mem.  vol.  i.  p. 
3S8.)  also  forces  in  frames,  blanching  by  keeping 
the  beds  covered  with  mats.     Economy  and  cer- 
tainty he  considers  to  be  the  advantages  attending 
this  mode.     As  the  plants  are  no  longer  of  use  after 
being  forced,  a  succession  is  keot  up  by  annual 
sowings:  and  the  plants  arc  allowed  to  attain  three 
years  growth  before  taking  up  for  forcing. 

Baldwin  forces  sea-kale  where  it  stands  in  the 
open  garden  in  the  following  manner:  "On  each 
side  of  a  three-fout  bed,  (fig.  3,  1.)  in  which  the 
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il  does  not  impart  to  tlie  urine  that  unpleasant  smell, 
which  the  latter  is  well  known  to  do.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  vegetable  for  sedentary  persons,  or  such 
as  have  weak  stomachs,  being  remarkably  light  and 
easy  of  digestion,  and  abounding  in  alkali  rather 
than  acid;  like  the  asparagus  and  cabbage,  it  is 
useful  in  removing  the  lithic  acid  from  the  plicate 
coating  of  the  bladder,  and  consequently  tends  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  stone. 

Tlie  seeds  of  the  crambe,  or  sea-kale,  are  to  be 
had  in  every  seed  shop,  and  young  plants  in  most 
market  gardens  and  nurseries. 
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soa-kale  has  been  planted,  trenches  (2, 2,)  are  form- 
ed two  feet  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  wide  at  bot- 
tom; the  side  of  the  trench  next  to  the  bed  is  per- 
pendicular, the  other  sice  is  sloped,  so  as  to  make 
the  top  of  the  trench  at  the  surface  level,  two  feet 
and  a  half  wide:  this  trench  is  filled  with  linings  of  I 
hot  dung,  on  the  inner  edges  of  which  garden' 
lights  are  placed,  and  the  glass  (3,)  kept  covered 
ivith  mats  until  the  kale  is  fit  to  cut.  The  same 
plan,"  he  adds, "is  applicable  to  asparagus,  and  also' 
to  rhubarb,  or  any  other  perennial  vegetable  in- 
tended to  be  excited  where  it  stands,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  boards,  canvas,  or  mats,  might  be  substitat-| 
ed  for  the  glass  lights."     Hoit.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  63.  '| 

A.  Melro.^s,  of  Ardgowan,  forces  sea-kale  in  a 
vinery.  He  plants  "along  the  back  of  the  flue| 
where  no  vine-roots  are,  places  covers  on  the  plants, 
and  in  two  weeks,  when  the  heat  for  forcing  vines 
is  kept  up,"  he  has  "a.>  fine  sea  kale  as  could  be 
desired.  When  a  dish  is  cut,  he  lifts  the  roots,  and 
s.upplies  their  places  by  others  from  the  open  ground. 
Jle  considers  this  a  very  easy  and  certain  nietiiod,| 
especially  in  a  wet  climate."  Caled.  Hurl,  Mem.' 
vol.  iv.  p.  164. 

When  the  plant  is  blanched  under  a  pot,  it  is  fit 
for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  cut;  but  when  blanched  in 
any  of  the  other  modes,  it  requires  to  be  carefully 
washed  from  any  sand  or  grit  which  may  adhere  to 
it;  and  any  blemish  it  may  have  received  from  sub- 
terraneous insects  must  be  cut  away. 

In  cutting  this  plant  for  the  table,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  crown  of  the  root  bycuif'ng 
it  too  close.  Most  gardeners  prefer  slipping  off  the 
stalks  to  cutting  them;  the  leaf,  or  expanded  part, 
may  either  be  cut  olf  before  or  after  the  operation 
of  slipping. 

The  sooner  it  is  dressed  after  it  is  cut,  the  better. 
Twenty  minutes  boiling,  in  general,  is  sufficient  to 
wake  it  tender;  this  process  is  the  more  to  be  altead- 
cd  to,  as  the  goodness  of  the  article  greatly  depends 
on  it;  that  which  is  young,  recently  cut,  or  forced, 
■will  be  done  in  less  time;  when  |)roperly  boiled,  it 
is  to  be  served  up  to  table  on  a  toast  with  melted ! 
butter,  in  the  manner  of  asparagus;  we  have  been 
assured  that  it  is  most  excellent  stewed,  and  it 
seems  well  adapted  for  a  pickle. 

Sir  Geor™  Mackenzie,  at  once  a  horticulturist 
and  refined  epicure,  says,  that  "sea-kale  cannot 
o-asil}-  be  overdone  in  cooking,  and  that  after  being 
boiled  well,  it  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and 
then  suftered  to  remain  a  few  minutes  before  the 
fire,  that  a  further  portion  of  moisture  may  be  ex 
haled."  i/or(.  ^licm.  vol.  i.  p.  315.  Some  boil  it  in 
salt  water. 

As  to  its  excellence  as  a  food,  persons  diflfer,  as 
they  do  in  all  matters  of  taste;  some  preferring  it 
even  to  asparagus,  to  which  it  is  related,  in  point  of 
flavour;  others  regarding  it  as  little  superior  to  cab- 
bage: the  general  voice,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  it,  is  very  much  in  its  favour. 

In  its  sensible  eflccts  on  the  human  body,  it 
fO.rncs  uearer  to  the  cabbage  tribe  than  asparagus; 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

By  Dr.  James  Ilonnson,  of  Hillend. 

[From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.] 

It  being  my  intention  to  describe  to  the  Society 
the  management  of  a  single  hive  of  bees,  from  their 
swarming  until  they  themselves  have  sent  forth  their 
first  colony,  I  shall  remark  on  the  ditferent  opera- 
tions, as  they  naturally  succeed  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  now  in  general  use;  leaving  that 
followed  by  me,  of  taking  the  honey  without  killing 
the  bees,  to  be  explained  under  a  distinct  head. 

Variely  of  Bees. — To  the  common  observer,  all 
working  bees,  as  to  external  appearance,  are  nearly 
the  same;  but  to  those  who  examine  them  with  at- 
tention, the  ditierence  in  size  is  very  distinguishable; 
and  they  are  in  their  vicious  and  gentle,  lu'olent 
and  active  natures,  essentially  dillercnt. 

Of  the  stock  which  I  had  in  IblO,  it  required  250 
to  weigh  an  ounce;  but  tliey  were  so  vicious  iind  la- 
zy, that  1  changed  it  for  a  snialh-r  variety,  W'hich 
possesses  much  better  dispositions,  and  oi  wliicii  it 
requires  21)0,  on  an  average,  to  weigh  an  ounce. 
Whether  size  and  disposition  are  invariably  con- 
nected, 1  have  not  yet  had  sutticient  experience  to 
determine 

Malerials  and  size  o/" /fiVcs.— Hives  made  of  straw, 
as  now  in  use,  have  a  great  advantage  over  those 
made  of  wood  or  other  materials.  Iroui  the  elTeclual 
liefence  they  atford  against  the  extremes  of  heat  in 
summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  'I'hat  the  hives  in  size 
should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of 
the  swarms,  has  not  had  that  attention  paid  to  il 
which  the  subject  demands,  as  much  of  the  success 
;u  the  management  of  bees  depends  on  that  circum- 
staiiT.e. 

Frooi  blind  instinct,  bees  endeavour  to  fill  with 
combs  wJ-atever  hive  they  are  put  into,  before  they 
begin  to  gather  honey  Owing  to  this,  when  the 
hive  is  too  large  for  its  inhabitants,  the  time  for  col- 
lecting ihi-ir  wjr.lcr  store  is  spent  in  unprofitable  la- 
bour; and  starvation  is  the  consequence.  This  evil 
also  extends  to  occasioning  late  swarming  the  m-xt 
summer;  it  being  long  before  the  hive  becomes  so 
tilled  with  young  bees  as  to  produce  a  necessity  for 
emigration,  from  which  cause  i.he  season  is  too  far 
advanced  for  the  young  colonies  to  procure  a  winter 
stock. 

I  should  consider  it  as  a  good  rule  in  all  cases, 
that  the  swarm  should  fill  two-t'iirds  of  the  hive. 
The  hives  used  by  me  for  my  largest  swarma,  weigh- 
ing from  five  to  six  pounds,  wtll  contain  two  pecks 
measure  of  corn,  and  will  yield,  in  a  good  season,  S 
Scots  pints  of  honey,  and  for  smaller  swarms  in  pro 
portion.  Hives  with  empty  conibs  are  highly  valu- 
able for  second  swarms,  as  the  bees  are  thereby  en- 
abled much  sooner  to  begin  collecting  honey. 

SUualionfor  Hives. — That  the  hives  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  rising  as  well  as 
meridian  sun,  is  of  considerable  importance;  heat 
and  light  appearing  the  principal  stimulants  to  the 
action  of  bees.  A  hive  so  situated  as  not  to  be  touch 
I'd  by  the  sun  until  some  hours  later  than  the  other 
1  hivzs  in  the  same  garden,  would  in  the  course  of  the 


season  lose  a  proportional  number  of  days  labour. 
Hives  should  stand  at  some  distance  from  walls  and 
hedges.  When  lately  building  a  garden  wall,  with 
a  good  exposure  for  bees,  I  ordered  a  number  of 
niches  to  be  made,  into  which  I  afterwards  put  hives. 
These  were,  ho\vever,  so  much  infested  with  snails 
in  summer,  and  mice  in  winter,  that  1  was  under 
the  necessity  of  removing  them  to  a  more  open  situ- 
ation. 

Feeding  the  Bees. — Near  the  sea,  little  honey  is 
collected  after  the  first  week  in  August;  but  in  liigh 
situations,  where  the  flowers  are  later,  and  heath 
abounds,  the  bees  labour  with  advantage  until  the 
middle  of  September.  These  are  the  proper  periods, 
according  to  situation,  for  ascertaining  if  the  hives 
intended  to  be  kept  contain  a  sulficient  winter  stock. 
'I'he  killing  of  the  drones,  (a  very  singular  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  bee,  and  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after,) perhaps  marks  this  time  with  more  preci- 
sion. 

If  a  large  hive  does  not  weigh  thirty  pounds,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  allow  it  half  a  pound  of  honey, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  soft  sugar,  made  into  a  sy- 
rup, for  every  pound  that  is  deficient  ol'  that  weight; 
and,  in  like  proportion,  to  smaller  hives.  This  work 
must  not  be  delayed,  that  time  may  be  given  for  the 
bees  to  make  their  deposit  in  their  empty  cells  be- 
fore they  are  rendered  torpid  by  the  cold. 

I  must  here  notice,  that  sugar  simply  dissolved  in 
water,  (which  is  a  common  practice.)  and  sugar 
boiled  witii  water  into  a  syrup,  form  compounds  very 
dillerently  suited  for  the  winter  store  of  bees  When 
the  former  is  vvanted  for  their  immediate  nourish- 
ment, as  in  spring,  it  will  answer  equally  well  as  a  sy^ 
riip;  but  if  to  be  laid  up  as  store,  the  heal  of  the  hive 
quickly  evaporating  the  water,  leaves  the  sugar  in 
dry  crystals,  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  trunks  of 
the  bfes.  I  haie  known  several  instances  ol  hives 
kided  by  hunger,  ^thile  some  pounds  weight  of  sugar 
in  this  state  remained  in  their  cells.  The  boiling  of 
sugar  into  syrup  forms  a  closer  condjinalion  with 
the  water,  b}'  whith  it  is  prevented  from  flying  oST, 
and  a  consistence  resembling  that  of  honey  retained. 
1  have  had  frequent  cx|)erience  of  liiies  not  contain^ 
ing  a  pound  of  honey,  preserved  in  periect  health 
through  the  wiiitor,  with  sugar  so  prepared,  when 
given  in  proper  lime,  and  in  sufficient  qnanlily. 

Covering  llie  Hives. — Bees  arc  evidently  natives  of 
a  warm  climate,  a  high  temperature  being  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  their  existence;  and  their  continuing 
to  live  in  hollow  trees  during  the  severe  >vinters  of 
Russia  and  America,  must  tlcpend  on  the  heat  pro- 
duced from  the  great  size  of  the  swarms  which  in- 
habit these  abodes.  From  my  own  observation,  the 
hives  which  are  best  covered  during  winter,  always 
prosper  most  the  following  summer.  In  conseqiuncc, 
about  the  end  of  harvest,  I  add  to  the  thin  covering 
of  straw  put  on  the  hives  at  the  time  of  swarming,  a 
thick  coat,  and  shut  up  the  aperture  through  which 
the  bees  entered,  so  that  only  one  can  pass  at  a  time. 
Indeed  as  a  very  small  portion  of  air  is  necessary 
for  bees  in  their  torpid  state,  it  were  better,  during 
severe  frosts,  to  be  entirely  shut  up,  as  numbers  of 
them  are  often  lost  from  being  enticed  to  quit  the 
hive  by  the  sunshine  of  a  winter  day.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  at  times  to  remove,  by  a  crooked 
wire  or  similar  instrument,  the  dead  bees  and  other 
filth,  which  the  living  at  this  season  are  unable  to 
perform  of  themselves. 

To  hives  whose  stock  of  honey  was  suilicient  for 
their  maintenance,  or  those  to  which  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  sugar  had  been  given  for  that  purpose,  no 
further  attention  will  be  necessary,  until  the  breed- 
ing season  arrives.  This,  in  warm  situations,  gene- 
rally takes  place  about  tlie  beginning  of  May,  and 
in  cold,  about  a  month  after. 

Owners  of  hives  are  often  astonished,  that,  at  this 
advanced  season,  when  their  bees  had,  for  weeks 
preceding,  put  on  the  most  promising  appearance, 
after  a  few  days  of  rainj  they  become  so  weak  and 
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sickly  as  to  be  unable   to  leave   the  hive,  uud  conti- 
nue declinine;  until  they  at  last  <lie. 

From  paving  attention  (o  this  subject,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  the  cause  is  as  follows:  The  young 
bees,  for  a  short  tiine  previous  to  tlieir  leaving;  their 
cells,  and  some  time  alter,  require  being  fed  with 
the  same  regularity  that  young  birds  are  by  their 
parents;  and  if  the  store  in  the  hive  be  exhausted, 
and  the  weather  such  as  not  t6  admit  of  the  work- 
ing bees  going  abroad  to  collect  food  in  suflicient 
qu"antity  for  themselves  and  their  brood,  the  power- 
ful principle  of  afi'ection  fur  tlieir  young  compels 
them  to  part  with  what  is  not  enough  for  their  sup- 
port, at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives. 

To  prevent  such  accidents,  I  make  it  a  pule,  that 
if,  during  the  breeding  season,  it  rain  for  two  suc- 
cessive days,  to  feed  all  the  bees  indiscriminately,  as 
it  would  be  ditHcult  to  ascertain  those  only  who  re- 
quire it. 

Of  Swarming. — For  several  years  jiast,  my  hives 
Lave  uniformly  sent  forth  their  first  swarms  during 
the  second  week  in  .luly,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  early  or  late  swarming  in  the  same  situations  is 
not  so  much  regulated  by  good  or  bad  seasons,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Near  the  sea,  this  will, 
of  course,  take  place  some  weeks  earlier. 

The  firs!  swarming  is  so  long  preceded  by  the 
appearance  of  drones,  and  hanging  out  of  working 
bees,  that  if  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  hive  is  not 
observed,  it  nmst  be  ov\ing  to  want  of  care.  The 
signs  of  the  second  arc,  however,  more  equivocid, 
the  most  certain  being,  that  of  the  queen,  a  day  or 
two  before  swarming,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes, 
giving  out  a  sjund  a  good  deal  i-esembling  that  of  a 
cricket.  It  frcfj'.ienlly  happens,  that  the  swarm  will 
leave  the  old  hive,  aud  return  again  several  times 
which  is  always  oi>ing  to  the  queen  not  having  ac- 
companied them,  or  from  having  dropt  en  the 
ground,  bcins  too  young  to  (ly  to  a  distance.  In 
such  cases,  1  have  seen  her  found  near  to  the  old 
hive;  and  on  being  taken  up  and  placed  in  the  new 
one,  the  swarm  instantly  settled. 

Gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  should  be  planted 
at  a  sliort  distance  from  the  hives,  for  the  bees  to 
swarm  upon,  as,  by  attending  to  this,  I  have  not  lost 
a  swarm  by  straying  for  several  years.  This,  I  am 
however  convinced,  depends  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  bees  w'lich  form  the  stock  When  a  hive  yields 
more  than  two  swarms,  these  should  uniformly  be 
joined  to  others  that  are  weak,  as,  from  the  lateness 
of  the. season,  and  deficiency  in  number,  the}'  will 
othenvise  perish.  This  junction  is  easily  formed, 
by  inverting  at  night  the  hive  in  which  they  are, 
and  placing  over  it  the  one  you  intend  them  to  en- 
ter. They  soon  ascend,  and  apparenll}',  with  no 
opposition  from  the  former  possessors,  as  I  have 
never  observed  fightirg  to  be  a  consequence. 

It  being  vcr}'  universally  believed,  that  two  queens 
cannot  live  together  in  the  same  hive,  1  have  for  se- 
>cral  days  after  this  forced  junction,  searched  for 
the  murdered  queen,  but  never  with  success.  Should! 
the  weather,  for  some  days  after  swarming,  be  un- 
favourable for  the  bees  going  out,  they  must  be  fed, 
with  care  until  it  clears  up,  otherwise  the  young' 
swarm  will  run  a  great  risk  of  djing. 

Method  of  oLlainino-  the  honey  without  killing  the 
Bees. — The  Society  will  see,  from  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  hive,  with  which  I  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject, that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  it  of, 
wood,  in  place  of  straw,  which,  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore given,  I  should  have  preferred. 

It  consists  of  two  distinct  hexagons,  one  placed 
above  the  other.  The  under  is  formed  of  six  panes 
of  half  inch  deal,  each  measuring  ten  inches  in 
width,  and  eight  in  depth,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
board  at  top.  This  forms  a  box  that  will  contain 
two  pecks  measure  of  corn,  and  which  I  consider  as 
sufficient  for  the  largest  swarnr.  This  is  intended  j 
for  the  breedings  as  well  as  winter  habitation  of  the 
bees.     The  upper  is  oi  the  same  dimenaions  and 


form  as  the  under  at  bottom;  but  in  order  to  give  it 'is  usually  killed  by  the  cold  of  the  following  ni^ht- 

a   conical  shape,  for  the  more  conveniently  fixing  No  stinging  or  other  violence  is  ever  used;  and  al- 

thereon  a  coat  of  straw,  the  panes  at  top  are  only  though  the  drone  is  four  times  the  size  of  his  exe- 

five  inches  wide,  which  is  also  covered  by  a  piece  |  cutioner,  no  attempt  at  retaliation  is  ever  olVered. 

of  board.     The   upper  box  has  a  moulding   fixed  i 

to  its  under  part,  which  projects  about  a  quarter 

of  an  inch,  and  so  exactly  embraces  the  upper  part  lADIES'  Uli'PA.'R.'SIfLJeiliST. 

of  the  lower  box,  as  to  join  these  two  firmly  toge- , 

ther.    In  the  deal  which  forms  the  top  of  the  lower  ^  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY-MARRIED  PAIR. 

box,  are  cut  (our  oval  holes,  each  one  inch  wme. 

and  two  inches  long,  through  which  the  bees  pass  A  Whisper  to  the  Wife. 

into  the   upper.     This  communication,  when    not  •  [Continued  from  p.  4G.] 

wanted,  is  shut  by  a  board,  which  moves  on  a  nailj  Chapter  IX 

in  its  centre.    The  small  pane  of  glass  in  the  top  of 

jl  u  1      •.         I-  .1  .u       ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

the  upper  box,  admits  ol  seemg  the  progress  the 


bees  have  made  in  it,  ivithout  separating  it  from  the 
lower  one. 
When  the  swarm  is  first  put  into  the  lower  box. 


A  lovely  infant  now  crowns  your  mutual  wishes. 
What  a  bond  of  union!  What  an  incentive  to  ten- 
derness'    Lives  there  a  man  who  can  look  at  the 


the  communication  is  shut  with  the  upper,  until  thel '"0*''e'"  "f  ^"^  P''et'y  babe,  and  not  feel  his  heart 
bees  have  completely  filled  the  lower  with  combs, j  "'''esistibly  drawn  towards  her?  Wliile  the  simple 
The  communication  is  then  to  be  opened,  when  the i  reflection,  "This  is  the  father  of  my  child!']  should 
bees  will  ascend,  and  if  the  season  is  favourable, 
and  the  swarm  numerous,  they  will  fill  it  also,  but 
not  until  they  have  completely  stocked  the  lower. 
Ijy  removing  the  straw  covering,  and  lookins;  through 
the  glass  in  the  upper  box,  it  may  be  seen  what  ho- 
ney has  been  collected.  Should  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  it   be  wanted,  it  will  ord^'  be  necessary  carefully 


'  make  the  husband  to  his  wife  the  dearest  object  in 
the  \vorld — 
"Thus,  for  the  parent's  sake,  the  child  is  dear, 
And  dearer  is  the  parent  for  the  child." 
A  little  child  is  an  uncommonly  interesting  object! 
An  immortal  soul  confined  in  such  a  fairy  form;  a 
little  being  for  whom  the  blood  of  Jesus  was  shed; 
to  separate  the  upper  from  the  lower  box,  and  shut  an  epitome  of  God's  greatest,  noblest  work;  "a  mi- 
the  board  of  communication.  The  upper  box  is  then  niature  pledge,"  as  the  great  poet  Goldsmith  sajs, 
to  be  remiived  to  some  ilistance,  and  thp  bees  con-' "who  may  be  one  day  the  guardian  of  the  liberties 
tain^d  in  it,  driven  off,  on  which  'hey  will  immedi-  of  Europe,  the  bulwark  and  honour  of  its  aged  pa- 
utcly  juin  their  companions  in  the  lower.  So  soon  rents."  And  when  a  mother  sees  the  divine  faculty 
as  the  honey  is  taken  from  the  box,  it  can  be  re-iof  reason  spatkling  in  its  little  eyes,  and  issuing  iii 
placed,  an<l  il  early  in  ;he  season,  tne  communica-i  lisping  accents  from  its  ruby  lips,  how  fervently 
lion  opened  for  making  more  honey,  but  if  late,  it  ou^iit  she  to  implore  that  Christ  would  be  the  Shep- 
'     '  1     .        ->  .1     1  -      1  .         .  herd  of  her  little  lamb,  that  he  would  carry  it  in 


u:«?i  be  kept  shut  until  the  hive  has  swarmed  next 
Slimmer.  .If  honey  comb  early  next  season  is  pre 
(erred  to  a  s'varm, then  the  communication  must  be 
opened  about  the  beginning  of  June. 

All  the  honey  procured  in  this  way  is  remarkable 
for  its  purity,  none  of  the  cells  having  been  ever 
polluted  by  the  hatching  of  young  bees. 

The  greatest  advantages,  however,  from  this  me- 
thod, are  the  early  and  large  swarms, — the  conse- 
quence of  not  killing  the  bees. 

Conclusion.— I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  some 
curious  facts  in  the  history  of  the  bee,  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  notice  during  the  inanage- 
inent  of  this  singular  insect. 

1st.  I  have  frequently  observed  that,  during 
swarming,  the  twig  or  branch  which  supported  the 
swarm,  weighing  from  five  to  six  lbs.  or  30,000  bees. 


his  bosom,  that  he  would  in  this  life  shelter  it  in  his 
fold,  and-after  death  place  it  among  the  cherubim 
which  surround  his  throne! 

The  first  duty  which  nature  points  out  to  a  mo- 
ther is,  to  be  herself  the  nurse  of  her  infant.  Let 
no  motive,  gentle  lady,  except  want  of  health,  induce 
you  to  surrender  this  endearing  ollice  to  a  stran- 
ger. The  custom  of  sending  a  baby  to  a  cHs- 
tant  hut  to  be  nursed,  is  now  so  much  exploded, 
that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  sub- 
ject. What!  to  send  the  pretty  babe  from  your 
home  and  your  bosom,  from  all  the  love  and  watch- 
fulness its  helplessness  so  strongly  calls  for;  to  send 
it  to  be  nursed  and  cradled  among  strangers;  to  al- 
low the  first  dawnings  of  its  reason  to  beam  in  the 
atmosphere  of  vulgarity,  meanness,  and  even  vice! 


bad  its  surface  completely  covered  with  the  first  300|  Forbid  it,  mothers!  Should  circumstances  ren- 
or  400  that  alighted  upon  it,  the  remainder  of  the|  der  it  inconvenient  to  bring  a  wet-nurse  into  the 
swarm  having  their  whole  weight  supported  by  thatj  house,  sooner,  a  thousand  times,  would  I  rear  the 
small  number,  ivhich,  in  any  other  situation,  must:  pretty  babe,  in  nursery  phrase,  with  the  spoon, 
have  torn  them  to  atoms.   '"  j  than    treat   it    with    such    unkindness   and    injus- 

2diy,  That  light  is  not  necessary  to  the  labour  ofj  tice.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two, 
bees,  or  if  it  is,  it  must  be  in  a  degree  incomprehen-1  the  poor  baby,  ill-reared,  and  alienated  from  its  fa- 
sible  to  us.  'I'he  passage  to  the  abode  of  the  hum-imily,  is  brought  home.  His  little  heart  pines,  and 
ble  bee,  is  often  a  zigzag  several  yards  in  length,:  saddens;  and  he  cares  not  for  any  body,  nor  any 
through  v,hich  it  appears  impossible  for  any  light  to!  thing,  in  the  fine  house  he  has  got  into.  His  nurse, 
pass.  and  fosterfather,  and  Billy,  and  Peggy,  and  the  cat, 

3dly,  Bees  are  entirely  directed  to  their  food  by]  and  little  Beauty  the  dog,  are  all  the  world  to  him. 
smell, as  appears  from  the  following  experiment.  fjAnd  the  hawthorn  tree  which  grows  at  the  cottag« 
placed  in  a  tea-kettle  a  cloth,  through  which  I  had;  door,  and  the  clear  stream  which  runs-  in  the  ad- 
sfrained  some  honey,  and  after  fixing  the  lid,  I  put|  joining  field,  have  more  charms  in  bis  eyes,  than 
it  on  the  ground  about  200  yards  to  the  windward  his  father's  fine-spreading  chestnuts,  and  cultivated 
of  some  hives.  I  was  soon  after  much  amused  in,  grounds.  He  is  a  pet  with  no. one.  and  no  one  is  a 
seeing  a  number  of  bees  following  the  different  wind-l  pet  with  him.     His  more  fortunate  brotliers  and  sis- 


ings  of  the  scented  breeze,  until  they  reached  the 
spoilt  of  the  kettle,  which  they  immediately  entered, 
4lhly,  Killing  the  drones  by  the  working  bees, 
when  the  breeding  is  at  an  end,  is  performed  in  a 
singular  way,  and  done  by  one  bee  in  general.  It 
almost  uniformly  fixes  on  the  drone,  at  the  insertion 
of  the  left  wing,  when  it  tears  with  its  fangs  the  mus 
cle  which   moves   the  wing,  so  tha;t  when  thrown 


ters  are  all  preferred  before  him,  and,  untutored 
and  neglected,  no  pretty  w/ays  endear  him  to  his  fa- 
mily, no  pretty  words  issue  from  his  little  untaught 
lips.  But  I  will  suppose  better  things  of  yoit,  and 
drop  the  subject  for  the  present. 

Do  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  wean  your  child  till 
it  is  twelve  lyionths  old;,  and  when  compelled  to  in- 
flict on  it  this  its  first  misfortune,  do.  it  with  mercy; 


from  tise  stand  of  the  hive,  it  cannot  again  rise,  and]  not  suddenly  nor  decidedly,  bat  slowly  and  by  de- 
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fjrees;  giviii;;  it  lor  the  first  week  suck  only  twice  I  make  it  hardy,  let  its  petticoats  be  very  short,  and 


or  thrice  a  day;  then  only  once;  and  then  droppin 
it  entirely  in  the  day,  hut  continuing  it  at  night  for 
some  little  time.  And  thus  wiil  the  pretty  hahe  be 
spared  an  an;;n!sh  which  even  the  Almighty  seems 
to  wish  to  awaken  the  mind  to,  wlien  in  iiis  holy 
book  we  lind  those  word;  "JVIy  soul  is  brought  low 
even  as  a  weaned  child.'"  1  really  do  not  well  under- 
stand why  people  remark  it  is  best  to  wean  a  child 
at  eight  or  nine  months  old,  when  experience  so  de 


its  arms  and  bosom  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Let  il 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  till  it  is  three  years 
old;  |)ut  it  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock,  and  let  it  rise 
early.  Pluntje  it  every  morning  into  cold  water, 
beginning  in  warm  weather,  and  continue  it  every 
season  after.  If  the  child  should  be  delicate,  let  the 
chillof  the  water  be  slightly  taken  off  by  adding  a  lit- 
tle warm  water  to  it,  until  the  child  gets  hardy 


Surprise  so  oiten,  while  you  look  around. 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bliss. 
All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart: 
.\n  elegant  sulliciency,  content. 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Kase  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 
'I'hese  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love; 
And  thus  their  moments  lly.     The  seasons  thus. 
As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  thev  roil. 


Be 
particular  in  the  choice  of  the  servant  who  attends 
cidedly  contradicts  them,     hook  at  the  children  ofi  your  baby;  and,  if  possible,  let  some  one  of   theliSlill  (ind  them  happv,"  and  consentins  Sprin" 

■^hfJs  her  own  rosy" garland  on  theirlieads:" 
Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild; 
When,  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
F.namour'd  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
,  \\  ilh  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 
I  benefit  of  air  and   exercise,  the   poor   baby  is  kept  (Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep; 
n-j  sitting  in  her  lap,  while  she  perhaps  gabbles  away  Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  tly 
In  the  anecdotes  of  the   family   she   lives   with.     In  a  fit,  '"' '         '  .  .  .■      • 


the  peasantry.     Mark   the  health  which  sparkles  inj  family  accompany  her  when   she   takes  it  to  walk 
their  eves,  and  the  strcnglh  which  gives  activity  to  To  rest  her  arms,  she  will   often   most  injuriously! 
their  little  limbs;  and  yet  those  children  are  seldom !  place  it  on  the  damp  ground,  or  go  into  a  house  in- ' 
weaned  even   so   early  as  twelve  months  old.     "I;  fected  perhaps  with  whooping  cough,  small  pox,  or | 
never  knew  child  or  mother  injured,"  said  a  clever;  some   inlantine  disease:  and   then,  instead  of   th 
and  humane  physician,  "by  a  late  weaning." 

I  have  often  thought  man  could  learn  from  an  i 
fant  a  sweet  lesson  of  love  and   gratitude. 

act  of  weaning,  has  any  one  observed  its  countenance;  loosen  the  child's  clothes,  raise   the   head,  place  it 
in  all  the  eagerness  of  hope  and  anxiety,  seeking  near  an  open  window,  sprinkle  the  face  with  cold 


round  for  the  beloved  face  of  her  from  whom  it  has 
derived  its  support?  Mark  the  expression  of  each 
little  feature;  mark  the  apathy  with  which  it  turns 
from  every  other  face;  and  when  it  has  discovered 
the  object  dearest  to  its  little  soul,  the  flushed 
cheek,  the  delighted  eye,  the  shout  of  joy,  the  eager 
spring  to  reach  her  arms — all  indicate  the  eictacy 
and  triumph  of  the  interesting  creature:  and  one 
longs  to  lavish  kisses  and  caresses  on  him.  And  is 
it  love  for  the  very  object  licrsclf  which  causes 
these  emotions?  Yes,  truly:  for  though  another 
nurse  appears  v\'ho  could  just  as  well  supply  him 
with  the  beverage  he  is  languishing  for,  he  regards 
her  with  aversion,  and  turns  away  with  screaming 
indignation. 

The  following  rules,  written  by  the  directors  of 
the  Universal  Dispensary  for  Children,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  late  (iuecn  Charlotte's  physician, 
will  not,  1  trust,  be  considered  irrelevant,  and  per- 
haps may  be  acceptable  to  the  young  mother. 

"Proper  nursing  tends  to  preserve  the  human 
species.  The  mother's  breast  is  the  infant's  birth- 
right. Feed  an  infant  in  an  upright  jwsture:  it 
gives  uniform  distension  to  the  stomach.  Expose  it 
early  to  the  air:  it  keeps  it  from  cold.  Place  it, 
while  asleep,  on  its  right  side:  it  obviates  indiges- 
tion. Attend  to  its  cries:  it  never  cries  when  well 
and  at  ease.  Encourage  it  to  stretch  out  its  limbs, 
and  to  creep  about:  it  promotes  strength  and  acti- 
vity. Rub  it  morning  and  night  all  over  with  the 
hand:  it  promotes  circulation.  Never  awaken  an 
infant  out  of  sleep  by  rough  means:  it  maj'  produce 
fits.  Avoid  the  use  of  li^ht  bandages,  particularly 
round  the  body.  Avoid  quack  medicines  and  old 
women's  nostrums.  In  case  of  illness,  at  once  call 
in  medical  aid.  Avoid  leeding  infants  in  the  night: 
it  produces  griping.  And  beware  al  any  time  qf 
over-feeding.  Avoid  warm  nurseries  and  close  air: 
admit  a  current  of  air  through  the  room  everj'  day 
that  will  allow  it.  Avoid  carrying  children  on  the 
same  arm:  it  makes  them  crooked.  Never  provoke 
violent  laughing,  nor  disregard  violent  crying:  it 
weakens  their  little  frame.  If  the  child  be  weakly, 
give  it  a  small  cup  of  chicken  broth  or  beef-tea 
daily.  And  put  on  a  (lannel  shirt  in  the  day,  but 
not  at  night:  it  promotes  perspiration.  After  the 
first  year,  animal  food  may  be  given  twice  a  week. 
If  a  child  lately  weaned  should  pine  ifway,  or  con- 
tract any  disease,  by  all  means  give  it  the  breast 
again.  Encourage  it  to  walk  and  creep  about  as 
Boon  as  it  shows  any  wish  to  do  so.  Time  enough 
at  six  or  seven  months  old  to  put  on  shoes:  and  to 


water,  rub  it  all  over  with  your  warm  hand,  tickle 
the  nostrils  and  inside  of  the  ear  with  a  feather. 
Let  it  be  moved  as  little  as  possible;  put  it  in  a 
warm  bath,  or  keep  a  succession  of  warm  flannel 
round  it.  To  an  inlant,  give  five  drops  of  harts- 
horn in  a  little  water;  to  a  child  of  two  years  old 


To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign.'' 


SFOXlTX£«rG  CZiXO. 


RURAL  SPORTS. 

[The  season  is  at  hand  for  making  up  parties  for 

occasional  excursions  to  the  country,  "where  bloom- 
norn  in  a  nuie  waier;  to  a  cmui  oi  two  years  old  •        i      i.u  .     i  .i         ■      ,,    "'-"-"'""'" 

you  may  give  ten;  but  give  it  with  caution,  to  pre-  !"?  '•'^^''^  exerts  her  gentle  reign."     How  much 
Vent  it  going  against  its  breath."  ^        better  to  repair  to   the  fields,  the  woods,  or  to  the 


( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


'  The  greatest  cruelty  practised  in  weaning  an  infant 
is,  lliat  of  6i:parutiiig  the  nurse,  iind  cliild  so  coini)lctel_v 
as  to  render  it  impossible,  thou!i;hconvidsive  screaniini; 
may  threaten  the  baby's  lile,  to  remedy  the  grievance 
by  the  soothing  draught  wluch  the  pretty  scllerer  is 
ihrieking  for. 


CONJUGAL  HAPPINESS, 

AS  RESULTING  FROM  MUTUiL  AND  WELL  REGULATED 
ATTACHMENT. 

"But  happy  they!  the  happiest  of  their  kind! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind. 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love; 
Where  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  power. 
Perfect  esteem,  enliven'd  by  desire 
Ineft'able,  and  sympathy  of  soul; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will. 
With  boundless  confidence:   for  nought  but  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 
Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 
To  bless  himself,  from  sordid  parents  buys 
The  loathing  virgin,  in  eternal  care. 
Well  merited,  consume  his  nights  and  daj's: 
Let  barbarous  nations,  whose  inhuman  love 
Is  wild  desire,  fierce  as  the  suns  they  feel, 
Let  eastern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  Heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom-sUtves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a  mere,  lifeless,  violated  form: 
While  those  whom  love  cements  in  holy  faith, 
.\nd  equal  transport,  free  as  Nature  live. 
Disdaining  fear.     Wiiat  is  the  world  to  them, 
l(s  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all! 
Who  in  each  other  clasp,  whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
Or  on  the  mind,  or  mind  illumin'd  face; 
Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  love 
The  richest  bounty  o!  indulgent  Heaven. 
Meantime  a  smiling  oll'spring  rises  round, 
.\nd  mingles  both  their  graces.     By  degrees, 
'I'he  human  blossom  blows;  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm. 
The  father's  lustre,  and  the'mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  Ih'  enlivening  spirit  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 
Oh,  speak  tlie  joyi  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 


neighbouring  streams,  at  the  close  of  a  week  of 
hard  studv  or  sedentary  labour,  and  there  spend 
the  afternoon  in  gunning,  fishing,  swimming;  bowl- 
ing at  nine-pins,  pitching  quoits,  &.C.,  according  to 
one's  fancy  and  the  season,  than  to  abuse  whole 
days  in  militia  mustering!  frequenting  gaming-hous- 
es, whiskey  drinking,  &.c. 

The  sedentary  and  oppressive  occupations  of  a  city 
life,  which  beget 

the  languid  eye,  tlie  cheek 


Deserted  of  its  bloom;  the  fiaccid,  shrunk. 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul," 

require  to  be  counteracted  by  refreshing  amuse- 
ments that  arc  only  to  be  ibund  in  the  country;  and 
for  all  such  healthful  and  innocent  enjoyments,  no 
city  possesses  greater  facilities  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, than  Baltimore.  There  is  not  a  road,  nor  a 
water  course,  that  does  not  afford  beautiful  situa- 
tions for  recreations  such  as  we  have  mentioned.  In 
other  large  cities,  in  summer  season  especially,  on 
Saturday  afternoons  the  whole  popul;<tion  is  in  mo- 
tion. We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  passed  a 
more  pleasant  day  than  at  a  quoit  club  party  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  They  meet  every 
Saturday,  under  the  following  rules  of  association:] 

Rules  of  the  PHiLAnELniiA  Quoit  Club. 

1.  The  number  of  members  shall  be  limited  to  20. 

2.  To  become  a  member,  a  gentleman  must  be 
proposed  at  a  meeting;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  be 
baliottcd  for  on  the  succeeding  club  day.  Should 
the  number  be  complete,  the  Secretary  shall  keep 
a  list  of  canilid;ites  to  be  baliottcd  for  when  vacan- 
cies happen  in  the  order  they  w  ere  proposed. 

3.  Two  black  balls  shall  exclude  a  candidate, 
and  no  ballot  shall  take  place,  unless  there  be  at 
least  13  members  present. 

4.  The  meeting  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Sa- 
turday in  May. 

5.  No  member  shall  accept  of  any  invitation  on 
club  day. 

t).  No  invitation  to  be  given  to  other  than  stran- 
gers, excepting  by  the  President  of  the  day,  who 
shall  have  the  liberty  of  inviting  two  friends. 

7.  The  President  of  the  day,  or  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  club  as  proxy  for  him,  shall  attend  the 
giving  out  of  wine,*  porter,  &,c.;  to  have  the  wine, 

[» Wine  might  bo  dispensed  with  to  advantao;c,  and 
the  snbscriptinn  be  not  half  »o  much,  or  let  those  who 
must  have  it,  biiug  their  ov;d.\ 
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coits,  &c.  locked  up  in  the  pveniiig,  and  to  deliver 
the  key  to  the  President  of  the  succeedins;  day. 

8.  No  hot  dishes  to  be  allowed  on  any  account, 
•xcept  vcKotables.  The  (lenalty  for  inrrin!i,inK  tliis 
rule  shall  be  1  dozen  of  Madeira  for  the  use  of  the 

,  club. 

9.  A  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed; 
the  latter  the  oldest  member,  and  the  former  the 
voungest  niendier  of  the  clul). 

10.  The  duty  of  the  Secretary  shall  be,  to  pur- 
chase the  wine,  &c.  and  to  tjive  his  orders  upon  the 
Treasurer  lor  the  amount. 

11.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be,  to  take 
charge  of  the  sub.scription  money. 

12.  The  accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasu- 
rer to  be  settled  annually  on  the  31st  December. 

13.  On  the  first  meeting  of  the  club,  each  mem- 
ber shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  25  dollars,  and  be 
liable  to  be  called  upon  for  their  proportion  of  any 
additional  expense. 


when  all  are  together.  A  blue  grey  cloth  looks  and 
wears  clean,  and  is  not  subject  to  tarnish  from  rain. 
Durini>-  my  huntiuK  days,  our  dogs  became  too 
fast  for  real  sport.  We  mounted,  bad  just  lime  to 
say  a  short  prayer  for  our  neck's  safety,  and  the  de- 
vil take  the  hindmost. 


M:XSC2QZiX>ArffEOUS. 


FOX  HUNTING. 

EXTR.ICT     TO    THE    EDITOR     FROM     AN    OLD    SPORTS- 
MAW. 

With  regard  to  staghounds,  that  they  are  to  be 
liad  of  this  name,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  they  can 
only  be  found  in  the  king's  pack.  The  subscrip- 
tion packs  and  those  of  the  nobility,  are  accustom- 
ed to  run  the  fox,  as  well  as  deer,  and  of  course 
have  more  speed,  and  ever  since  the  days  of  Mey- 
nel,  have  been  incieasing  in  speed.  In  the  king's 
pack  as  in  all  others,  they  annually  discard  the  old 
hounds,  to  make  room  for  the  young  ones;  packs 
being  limited  to  number.  These  cast  hounds  are 
the  perquisite  of  the  whippers  in.  to  sell  for  the 
carcase  and  hide.  I  never  saw  but  one  of  these 
dogs,  and  that  by  accident  in  Philadelphia  market, 
on  a  very  rainy  day.  He  was  in  heighth  and  frame 
the  largest  dog  I  have  ever  seen,  finely  proportioned, 
and  with  a  note  of  thunder.  The  owner  could  not 
be  found.  1  shall  not  feel  disappointment  if  you 
fail  in  procuring  a  pair. 

At  one  period  of  my  life  and  for  many  years,  I 
pursued  the  chase  with  great  ardour,  never  hunting 
more  than  six  couple  of  dogs.  I  went  out  twice  a 
week.  Glad  to  see  a  full  field  of  horsemen,  but  ne- 
\-er  suffered  strange  bounds  among  mine.  I  would 
not  recommend  more  than  fifteen  couple  for  a  sub- 
scription hunt,  but  these  to  be  equally  matched  in 
speed  and  bottom,  but  varying  in  colour  and  tongue. 
Blowing  dogs  are  abvays  slower  than  yelpers,  and 
slow  dogs  are  not  only  most  certain  to  kill,  but  are 
less  laborious  to  follow.  But  one  person  should 
hunt  the  dogs,  aided  by  an  attendant,  or  if  you 
please  a  whi])per  in,  and  there  should  be  a  fine  for 
overriding  the  dogs  on  the  drajc.  The  dogs  should 
be  all  kept  at  one  kennel,  that  they  may  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  the  huntsman.  As 
soonas  you  can, discard  all  the  babblers,  cutters, and 
such  as  after  a  smart  run  take  to  horse,  keep  none 
but  busy  working  dogs. 

I  always  hunted  in  the  old  English  jacked  leather 
cap,  covered  with  black  velvet.  It  has  many  ad- 
vantages; First,  you  are  not  apt  to  lose  it,  and  last 
and  not  least  it  protects  your  head  in  case  of  a  fall, 
or  the  stroke  of  a  limb.  The  coat  over  a  spencer, 
next  your  waistcoat  should  be  made  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  common  frock  coat,  standing  collar,  and 
so  straight  before  that  when  mounted,  you  can  con- 
veniently cover  your  knees  with  it  in  ease  of  rain, 
and  on  account  of  bushes,  snags  and  briars,  should 
not  be  longer  than  to  cover  your  knees.  A  neat 
belt  of  two  buckles  for  your  waist,  in  which  yon 
hang  the  dog's  couples  and  your  horn.  In  this  bell 
you  can  also  hang  a  hautboy,  clarionet,  or  other 
wl!id  instrument;  these  w  ith  a  French  horn  or  keyed 
bugle,  will  animate  the  scene  upon  the  death  of  the 
fox. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES  AND  IMPLE- 
MENTS. 
Calalog;iie.  of  Improved  Agricultural  Machines  and 

hnplements,  for  sale,  and  made  to  order,  at  the  JS'eic 

York  Jlgricultural  Repository—  By  jrHlium  Tor- 

rcy,  jun. 
"lie  that  tillcth  bis  ground,  shall  have  plenty  of  bread." 

Solomon. 

[An  acquaintince  of  several  years  has  inspired 
the  Editor  of  this  paper  with  confidence  in,  and 
respect  for  Mr.  Torrey.] 

Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  South 
America,  or  the  ^V'est  Indies,  executed  with  promp- 
titude, and  the  articles  shipped  free  of  charge.  A 
liberal  credit  is  given  when  a  quantity  exceeding 
^100  is  purchased.  Agriculturists  may  depend  upon 
receiving  well-made  articles,  as  the  Proprietor  of 
the  Repository  is  determined  not  to  manufacture 
except  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

The  numbers  in  this  catalogue  commence  with 
the  smallest  or  lowest  priced  articles. 

COR.N  SHELLERS. 

Patent  Plate  Machine. — These  machines  are  per- 
fectly simple,  cannot  get  out  of  order,  and  do  their 
woik  efleetually.  The  quantity  shelled  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  feeding  the 
machine,  as  it  will  shell  as  fast  as  the  corn  can  be 
thrown  in. 

Two  men  working  steadily  will  .shell  in  a  day  (of 
ten  hours.)  from  150  to  200  bushels  of  (shelled) 
corn,  or  300  to  400  bushels  in  the  ear.  The  cob  is 
not  broken,  and  the  work  is  cleaner  done  than  by 
horses  or  fiails.     Price  §15  to  $'20. 

Cylinder  and  other  corn-sheUers  are  in  use,  but 
do  not  answer  a  good  purpose. 

CORN   MILLS. 

Various  machines  have  been  offered  to  the  agri- 
cultural public  for  grinding  Indian  corn  and  other 
grain,  by  band,  but  they  are  all  greatly  deficient, 
requiring  au  exertion  of  strength  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  one,  or  even  two  men.  Perhaps  the  best 
are  the  imported  large  mills  similar  to  post  coflTec- 
mills.  These  will,  however,  only  crack  the  grain. 
In  the  Repository,  is  an  improved  horse  mill,  with 
French  burr  stones,  the  runner  revolving  vertically. 
It  is  calculated  for  the  power  of  one  horse. and  will 
crack  75  bushels  of  corn  per  day,  and  also  grind 
fine.     Price,  without  horse  power,  jj50. 

CIIURKS. 

Btirder's  Box  Chum. — This  is  an  oblong  box  con- 
taining a  dasher  which  revolves,  which  when  the 
butter  is  ma<le,  is  taken  out.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
churn  ever  invented.  With  it,  butter  can  be  made 
in  a  short  time,  with  little  labour.  The  sizes  are 
various.     Prices  $3i  to  jfS.OO. 

Cradle  Churns;  Barrel  Churns;  Common  Churns. 

COFFEE   MACHINES. 

Similar  in  outward  form  to  fanning  mills,  but  dif- 
fering in  the  inward  arrangement,  and  also  much 
larger.  They  are  calculated  to  clean  the  cofl'ee 
from  the  chatT,  and  also  to  separate  the  large  and 
small  grains;  can  also  be  taken  apart.  Prices  §50  to 
$100. 

CHAFF    CUTTERS. 

Hill's,  three  knives.  $45;  Passmore's,  four  knives 


The  huntsman  should  alone  use  the  horn,  except '!J75;  Rowntree's,  two  knives, to  cutdifi'erent  lengths, 


§75;  Improved,  two  knives,  &25;  Common  Cutting 
Boxes,  0  to  S7. 

All  the  chaff'  cutters  used  in  our  country,  even 
patent,  are  copied,  with  slight  alterations,  from  the 
English  ones,  of  which  the  three  lirst  named  are 
the  best.  They  all,  however,  do  their  work  well,  if 
made  well,  and  cut  remarkably  fust.  The  giealest 
economy  a  farmer  can  use,  if  he  has  a  larsje  stock, 
is  to  purchase  the  best.  For  a  moderate  si/.e  stock, 
the  improved  two  knives  will  answer  well.  The 
common  cutting  box  is  well  known,  and  there  are 
at  least  a  dozen  others,  which  are  called  patent, 
the  most  of  which  will  be  made  to  order. 

PLOUGH    CASTIKGS. 

Wood's,(Freehorn)  Hitchcock's,  Stevens', Dutch- 
er's,  &.C.;  comprising  mould-boards,  land-sides,  and 
shares.     A  great  variety  of  these  is  kept  constantly 
on  hand,  which  \vdl  be  sold  low  to  country  manu 
facturers. 

Also,  Sleigh-Shoes;  Sash-Weights;  Machinery, 
&c.  Orders  received  for  castings,  and  iiatlcrns 
made  if  required. 

BUILI.S. 

The  only  Drill  much  used  in  this  country,  is  that 
for  sowing  turnips.     It  delivers  the  quantity  of  seed 
required  with  exactness,  and  is  by  far  the  best  me 
thod  of  sowin<r.     They  can   be  so  modelled  as  to 
sow  carrot  seed  sufficiently  regular.     Price  $10. 

FANXING    MILLS. 

Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in 
these  machines.  They  are  now  more  portable, 
clean  better  and  faster,  and  but  seldom  get  out  of 
order.  The  cockle  and  chaff  are  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  grain.  By  a  new  method  of  manu- 
facturing, they  are  now  made  so  as  to  be  taken 
apart  for  foreign  orders,  and  packed  in  boxes,  oc- 
cupying, comparatively,  but  a  small  space.  Price, 
common  size,  §20 — extra,  $25. 

FLEXIBLE    TUBES. 

For  relieving  cattle  that  are  hoven  or  choked. 
This  is  a  highly  useful  article,  which  should  be 
owned  by  every  farmer,  having  a  large  stock,  as  in 
the  most  simple  manner  cattle  are  instantly  reliev 
ed,  when  in  very  dangerous  circumstances.  The 
following  are  the  directions  for  using  the  tube: 

First,  put  the  gag  in  the  mouth  of  the  animal, 
and  buckle  it  on  the  neck;  then,  if  choked,  insert 
the  concave  end,  and  force  down  the  obstruction. 
If  hoven,  insert  the  conical  end,  (the  whole  length 
will  not  injure,)  and  continue  it  until  the  air  has 
escaped  out  of  the  tube:  immediate  relief,  of  course 
follows.     Price  per  pair,  for  cattle  and  sheep,  $G. 

HORSE  HOES  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

Horse  Hoes. — This  instrument  is  invaluable  in 
the  cultivation  of  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  or  any 
crop  in  rows  or  drills.  It  expands  from  12  to  23 
inches,  cuts  out  the  weeds  completely,  and  earths 
up  on  each  side,  provided  the  mould-plates  are  on, 
or  acts  as  a  scarifier  with  them  off.  It  is  more  ef- 
fectual than  the  hand  hoe,  lighter  than  the  plough, 
and  with  one  horse  and  a  boy,  more  work  may  be 
done  in  the  same  time  with  it,  than  with  three 
ploughs.  It  is  so  formed,  that  it  will  expand  either 
as  a  scarifier  or  a  cultivator.  The  depth  at  which 
it  acts,  is  regulated  by  a  wheel  at  the  end  of  the 
beam.     Price  $!5. 

Blakie's  Horse  Hoe,  or  Scarifier. — Invented  by  Mr. 
Blakie,  steward  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  England. 
It  is  calculated  for  all  kinds  of  row  culture,  and  is  a 
valuable  implement.  It  is  also  useful  in  gardens,  to 
clean  rows  of  vegetables.  Will  expand  from  8  to 
24  inches,  and  is  of  light  draft  for  one  horse.  It 
acts  only  as  a  surface  scarifier.     Price  #12. 

Bcatson's  Scarifier  and  Stiit)hle  Rake. — This  com- 
pletely pulverizes  the  soil,  and  is  chiefly  intended 
to  act  without  the  plough.  For  a  description  of  its 
use,  see  Gen.  Beatson's  New  System  of  Agriculture> 
Price  $20, 
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Hitchcock's  CtdlivcUor. — See  double  mould-board 
plouKli. 

Expiim'ing  Cultivator. — A  useful  implement  in 
corn,  potatoes,  Sic.  It  is  triangular,  with  a  hinge 
in  front,  and  has  three  cultivator  feet  at  the  extre- 
mities, uilh  harrow-teeth  lielween.  It  is  esteemed 
in  cotton  culture.     Price  $1'2. 

A  nundjf'r  of  Cultivators,  diflTerinp;  in  form,  are 
also  kept  on  hand,  bvins;  made  to  suit  various  crops 
and  soils.     Prices  «,S  to  $1-3. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nc.il.) 
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^Iaryland  Agriculti'ral  Society. 
g^The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ma 
ryland  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  VVaver- 
ly,  the  residence  of  (i.  Howard,  Esq.,  on  Thursday, 
the  I8th  day  of  May,  inst.  On  every  account,  and 
especially  as  it  will  be  the  last  meeting  previous  to 
the  Cattle  Show,  it  may  b'e  expected  that  the  meet- 
ing will  be  a  full  one. 


The  Maryland  Cattle  Show  will  be  held  at 
the  Maryland  Tavern,  four  miles  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  first  and 
second  days  of  June. 

Premiums  will  then  and  there  be  distributed, 
amounting  in  value  to  upwards  of  $800,  raised  by 
the  subscriptions  of  regular  members  of  the  Socie- 
ty who  pay  ^3  per  annum,  and  by  the  contributions 
ef  visitors  at  the  gate,  who  pay  $2  each.  The  pre- 
miums will  be  bestowed,  for  the  best  Farms  and 
Crops,  S2>J4 — for  Horses  and  Marcs,  $l3 — Asses  and 
Mules,  $.50-Neat  Cattle,  §103— Swine,  $30— Sheep, 
ami  Wool,  $120 — Family  Manufactures,  ^102 — Im- 
plements of  Husbandry,  $10 — Fermented  Liquors, 
520— Butter  and  Cheese,  $26— Ploughing,  §24. 

By  turning  to  No.  24,  vol.  7,  page  191,  of  the 
American  Farmer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society  has  offered  a  premium  of  a 
piece  of  plate  valued  at  $50,  "for  the  farm  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  acres,  which  shall  appear  to 
have  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  economy 
and  nett  profit,  eonsistently  with  its  permanent  im- 
provement; reference  being  had  to  its  natural  ad- 
vantages as  to  soil,  situation,"  &c. 

For  the  second  best,  particulars  as  above,  a  pru- 
inium  of  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at  $30. 

In  order  that  every  farmer  and  planter  in  Mary- 
land, may  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  entering 
into  competition,  the  trustees  have  appointed  three 
gentlemen  in  each  county  of  the  state,  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  applications  for  the  above  premi- 
ums, in  their  respective  counties. 

Allegany  co. — J.  M'Henry,  David  Lynn,  ^Villiam 
Lamar.  IVitshingtun — Frishy  Tilghnian,  VV.  Gab- 
by, John  Bowles,  Frederick — Grafton  Duval,  Ba- 
ker Johnson,  John  Lee.  Anne  Arundel — T.  B.  Dor- 
scy,  Henry  Wayman,  Col.  Thomas  Hood.  Mont- 
govicnj — Arch.  Lee,  George  C.  Washington,  Roger 
Brooke.  Prince  George's — .los.  Kent,  Benj.  Ogle, 
R.  W.Bowie.  Calvert — Daniel  Kent,  John  Beck- 
ett, Richard  Graham.  Charles — Daniel  Jenifer, 
John  B.  Wills,  John  Ferguson.  St.  JIarifs — H.  G. 
S.  Key,  Clem.  Dorsey,  Dr.  James  Thomas.  Balll- 
morc — Thomas  Gist,  John  S.  Webster,  John  Kelso. 
Harford — Dr.  Jos.  IJrownley,  John  Stump,  Wm.  ,M. 
Laosdale.  Cecil — J.  W.  Thomas,  S.  Hollingsworth, 
jr.,  B.  F.  Mackall.  A'c/i(— Gen.  Ueed,  Kzekiel  F. 
"chambers,  G.  W.  Thomas.  Queen  Ann^s — Col.  T. 
Kniory,  W.  R.  Stewart,  Wm.  De  Courcey.  Talbot 
— II.  H.  Goldsborough,  S.  Stevens,  Tench  Tilgh- 
inan.  Caroline — Col.  Poller,  Richard  Hujclilctt, 
AVm.Orrell.  Somerset — Dr.  James  Wilson,  Little- 
ton Dennis,  Arnold  li.  Jones.    Dorset — Dr.  Muse, 


Washington  Eccleston,  Charles  Goldsborough. — 
Worcester — Dr.  Spence,  Thomas  N.  Williams,  Col. 
G.  Haywood. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  offer  for  these  premiums 
will  please  apply  to  the  committee  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  to  view  their  farms  and  make  report, 
as  set  ibrlh  in  the  paper  above  mentioned. 


^y-Farmers  w  ill  do  well  to  take  notice  that  many 
of  the  Premiums  offered  by  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  every  year  been  returned  for 
want  of  competition — so  it  will  doubtless  be  again, 
if  gentlemen  are  prevented  by  an  ill-founded  appre- 
hension that  good  animals  are  not  good  enough  for 
exhibition;  or  by  an  inertness  which  is  yet  more 
to  be  condemned. 


SCPThe  Agricultural  Society  will  make  arrange 
ments  to  exhibit  free  of  cost  to  their  owners  all  fine 
animals  whether  shewn  for  premium  or  not,  and  will 
feel  indebted  to  those  who  may  send  them  for  exhi 
bition. 


$^A  Fair  Challenge. — Mr.  W.  R. Dickinson, of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  well  known  for  his  judgment 
and  publick  spirit,  both  as  a  grower  and  manufac- 
turer of  fine  wool,  observes  in  a  letter  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Statesman — 

"I  entertain  the  belief  that  there  are  pure  Merino 
sheep  in  Jefferson  county,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  as 
fine  wooled,  as  can  be  found  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  or  indeed  any  other  state  in  the  Union:  and 
in  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  this  opinion,  1  will 
exhibit,  in  June  or  July  next,  at  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore,  fifty  or  one  hundred  tleeces,  (washed  or 
unwashed)  from  my  own  flock,  to  be  compared  with 
a  corresponding  number  of  fleeces  from  the  flock  of 
any  other  gentleman  in  the  U.  States.  I  invite  the 
owners  of  Saxmiy  sheep  pmiicxdarty  to  thk  notice. 

"I  have  often  thought  that  an  exhibition  of  Merino 
Bucks,  periodically,  at  some  central  point,  in  the  U. 
States,  (near  Baltimore  for  instance,;  would  be  at- 
tended with  good  consequences." 

The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  AgrricuUural  Socie- 
ty, have  fixed  upon  the  ram  which  being  shorn  upon 
the  ground,  at  the  next  Cattle  vShow.  shall  yield 
the  greatest  weight  of  picklock  wool,  as  the  object 
for  which  they  will  award  the  silver  cup,  valued  at 
$20,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  }ilr.  Rebello.  minis- 
ter Irom  Brazil;  than  whom,  no  foreign  agent  has 
ever  deported  himself  in  a  manner  better  calculated 
to  inspire  respect  for  his  government,  and  for  him- 
self personal  esteem. 

Mr.  Partridge,  an  eminent  and  enlightened  ma- 
nufacturer of  New  Ydrk,  has  avowed  the  impres- 
sion and  belief,  that  the  best  wool  he  has  seen  has 
been  raised  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois;  and  that  he  "has  no  doubt  that 
in  a  few  years  these  stales  will  export  many  mil 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  fine  and  coarse  wool." 


ToBAcro. — Inspections  in  the  three  State  Ware 
houses  for  the  last  week—No.   1,  143;  No.  2,  142; 
No.  3,.1C9— Total,  454  hhds. 
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AGKICtriiTUKi:. 


ON  SMALL  GRAIN— FALLOW  CROPS,  AND 
GRASS  LAYS. 

[From  Lorain's  Husbandry.] 

Remarks  on  putlins;  in  stnall  ^ruin  on  stubble  gro^md. 
A  degree  of  merit  is  jt(slly  due  to  a  naked  fallma 
executed  in  the  usual  way.  The  diiudvanlages 
arising  from  that  practice  considered.  The  usual 
mode  of  cidtivating  fallow  crops  contrasted  with 
the  practice  recommended  by  the  author.  Observa- 
tions on  the  value  of  grass  lays,  and  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  them.  The  red  clover  plant  is  destroy- 
ed by  frequent  mowing  and  close  pasturing.  Fer- 
mentation, properly  directed,  is  the  main  spring  of 
vegetation. 

The  worst  system  of  cultivation  in  common  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  stubbling  in,  or  annually  putting 
in  crops  of  small  grain  on  stubble  grounds.  This 
is  too  generally  practised  every  where,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  back-woods,  until  weeds  and  poverty 
of  soil  united,  reduce  the  product  so  much  that  the 
crops  fall  far  short  of  remunerating  the  cultivator 
for  the  labour  bestowed  on  them.  When  this  hap- 
pens, lie  generally  resorts  to  a  naked  fallow.  This 
is  too  often  badly  executed.  Still,  many  of  the 
weeds  that  would  have  choked  and  robbed  the 
plants  of  much  nutriment,  are  destroyed;  conse- 
quently, the  product  is  increased  in  [iroportion  lo 
the  food  remaining  in  the  soil,  and  the  cultivation 
bestowed  on  it.  • 

A  naked  fallow  is  certainly  a  very  laborious  and 
injurious  practice.  It  is  also  equally  cf-rtain  that 
any  soil  may  be  much  belter  prepared  fur  a  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  wheat,  or  any  other  small  grain, 
by  s  fallow  crop  properly  ordered.  Slill,  a  naketi 
fallow  should  be  allowed  all  the  merit  justly  due 
to  it;  especially  by  those  who  mean  to  controvert 
th-.il  practice. 

When  it  is  well  executed,  (he  soil  is  finely  divnl-| 
ed;  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  was] 
before  locked  up  in  the  hard  clods  of  earth,  impt^' 
Tious  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  is  brought  iito 
more  immediate  use;  the  enriching  and  fertilising 
matter  lloating  in  the  atmosphere  is  more  IVee-y  ab- 
sorbed, and  belter  secured,  by  an  open,  fr  e  soil, 
than  when  it  rests  on  one  of  a  contrary  description; 
the  roots  of  the  plants  are  also  enabled  to  J'p  deep- 
er, and  spread  wider  through  the  soil,  ii  seatch  of 
the  nutriment  provided  for  them.  It  U  true,  if  the 
ground  be  very  sandy,  a  naked  fallov,  by  opening 
the  texture,  makes  it  less  fit  for  the  -oots  of  plants, 
and  causes  much  injurious  evapfiation  from  it; 
likewise,  when  an  adhesive  clay  has  been  finely 
pulverized,  heavy  rains,  succeed  d  by  a  hot  sun  or 
drying  winds,  cr.uso  it  to  bake, md  become  imper- 
vious to  the  roots  of  plants:  lilt,  except  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  shad*  of  the  fallow  plants, 
the  same  happ<  ns,  both  in  c.ay  and  sand,  when  the 
soil  is  prepared  for  small  grain  by  a  fallow  crop 
cultivated  in  the  usual  wav 

Jethro  Tull,  the  ingenbus  inventor  of  the  drill 
husbandry,  grew  exhausting  crops  annually  on  the 
same  ground,  without  tl:e  aid  of  manure,  although 
his  soil  seems  to  have  feen  tliin. 

Sir  H.  Uavy  says,  "Jethro  Tull,  in  1733,  advanc- 
ed the  opinion,  that  minute  earthy  particles  sup- 
plied the  whole  nourishment  of  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble world;  that  air  and  water  were  chiefly  useful  in 
producing  these  particles  from  the  l^nd."*  If  Sir 
H.  liad  quoted  the  words  of  this  truly  great,  but 
very  mistaken  agriculturist,  the  question  would 
have  been  determined.  Some  years  ha/e  elapsed 
since  I  read  IVIr.  Tull  s  book  on  agriculttre.  If  my 
memory  be  correct,  he  attaches  more  consequence 


*See  his  Leo.  on  Agr.  Chem., 
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to  the  depositions  from  the  atmosphere  than  Sir  H. 
seems  to  imagine,  and  appeared  to  believe  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  the  dews.     However, 
Mr.  Tull's  practice  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine 
that  vegetation  is  greally  promoted  by  finely  divid 
ing  the  soil,  particularly  when  the  cultivation  is  ex 
tended  to  the  growing  crops.     The  practice  of  ages 
clearly  shows,  that  much   more  is  to  be  expeefed 
from  a  naked  fallow  than  too   many  advocates  for 
fallow  crops  seem  to  believe.     Still,  if  Mr.  Tull  had 
lived  until  he  had  divided  the  soil  sufficiently  often 
to  have  extracted  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
that  the  undivided  clods  contained,  also  to  have  de- 
com[)osed  (he  hard  vegetable  substances  which  are 
always  more  or  less  seen,  in   greater   or   smaller 
quantities,  in   all  soils,  his  opinion  respecting  en- 
riching manures  would   have   been  greatly  altered; 
as  was  that  of  Mr.  Duhamel,  a  distinguished  agri 
cullurist  of  the  same  school,  but  who  lived  lonj 
enough  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this  inconsiderate  theo 
ry,  and  also  to  abandon  it. 

Having  candidly  stated  every  advantage  that 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  naked  fallow,  I  will  enu- 
merate the  very  serious  disadvantages  and  injurious 
consequences  arising  therefrom. 

It   i.s  an   expensive   practice.     First,  the  loss  of 
one  full  year's  rent  of  the  soil;  secondly,  it  must  be 
frequently  ploughed,  harrowed   and  rolled.     After 
this,  it  often  happens   that  much  manual  labour  is 
necessary  to  break  (he  clods,  especially  when  they 
are  tirmly  bound   together  with   the  roots  of  the 
grasses  and   weeds.     These   are  pushed  about  by 
the  plough,  dragged  by  the  harrow,  and  sunk  into 
the  soil  by  the  roller,  hut  not  sufficiently  separated 
by  any  of  (hem.     The   remains  of  them,  together 
with  (he  mo^p  iinely  divided  grasses  and  weeds, are 
dragged  up  mto  Jirops  by  the  harrow  throughout 
the  i.'iioie  ii^id.     These  are  raked   up  into  larger 
hetus  and  burn'rd,  by  some  cul(iva(ors;  others  sut 
fei-  them  to  retn.'.in,  and  when  the  seed  is  sown,  tht 
luirrov/,  by  tirngaing   the  heaps,  drags  up  much  of 
;he  seed  with   them;  p.nd  veaetation   is  destroyed 
ivvhevever  liiey  may  happen  to  lie.     In  either  case  a 
great   waste  ci  vegetable   n.atter  takes   place;  for 
when  it  is  not  burned,  its  bc^t  properties  are  exhal- 
ed by  the  sun,  or  scattered  in  the  air.     iVumbers  of 
men.  women   aud   children,  are   sometimes  seen  in 
England  hreaking  the  h:'.rd  matted  clods  into  pieces, 
raking  tliem  up  int.    he  ips,  and  burning  this  very 
valuable  vegetation;    which,  without   any  of   this 
enormous  wa.'te  of  labour,  might  have  been  very 
protlcablv  applied   to  the   growth  of  the  crops  and 
improvement  of  the  soil.     After  the  utmost  care 
has  been  taken   to  prepare  a  naked   fallow  in  the 
usual  way,  a  multitude  of  the  roots  .md  tops  of  the 
grasses   and    weeds    remain    so    intimately    mixed 
within   the   soil,  that  they   will   grow   in   sufficient 
numbers  to  do  great  injury  to   the  crop,  especially 
if  the  weather  happen   to  be  dripping  during  the 
process  of  cultivation.     In  that  case,  the  moisture 
preserves  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  grasses  and 
weeds,  and  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  much  injured  by 
them. 

The  seeds  of  the  weeds  are  as  often  turned  under 
as  uppermost  by  the  usual  mode  of  cultivation; 
consequently,  many  of  them  do  not  vegetate  during 
the  process;  and  those  that  are  not  buried  beyond 
the  power  of  germination  when  the  small  grain  is 
sown,  will  grow  and  injure  the  crop.  If  duiig  is 
applied  for  the  small  grain,  it  is  generally  spread 
previously  to  seeding,  and  turned  under  by  a  shal- 
low furrow;  of  consequence,  it  produces  a  plentiful 
crop  of  weeds:  for  although  the  cookers  of  dung 
say  that  the  fermentation  of  it  destroys  the  vegeta- 
tive property  of  seed,  practice  and  observation  de- 
termine the  contrary. 
In   fact,  if  nature  had 


not  calculated  seeds  in 
general  to  withstand  much  more  than  the  heat  of  a 
fermenting  dunghill,  the  earth   would   long  since 


pjoughers  and  croppers  reside.  Like  the  locust  in 
Egypt,  they  would  soon  destroy  every  green  thing, 
ii  nature  had  not  reserved  seeds  for  ages  unhurt, 
with  which  she  carefully  counteracts  so  much  of 
the  injury  done  by  this  class  of  farmers,  as  to  pre- 
vent actual  sterility  from  taking  place  in  the  grounds 
cultivated  by  them. 

Although  it  is  granted,  (hat  a  naked  fallow  pre- 
pares much  food  for  plants  by  finely  dividing  the 
soil,  frequent  ploughing  and  harrowing  are  calcu- 
lated to  scatter  much  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
in  the  air,  especially  while  the  soil  is  continually 
exposed  to  the  injurious  rffocts  of  the  sun  and  air; 
and  unless  the  bad  effects  produced  by  this  process 
be  counteracted  by  excellent  management  in  other 
respects,  it  will  eventually  ruin  the  soil.  If  this 
practice  be  pursued,  under  the  best  mode  of  ma- 
nagement that  superior  talents  can  devise,  the  im- 
provement in  the  soil  will  be  slow  indeed,  when 
compared  with  that  which  may  be  readily  efiected 
by  the  practice  of  fallow  crops  properly  ordered. 
It  is  also  eviden(,  (hat  in  (he  latter  case  the  grounds 
are  profitably  employed;  while  in  the  former  they 
yield  nothing,  although  the  farmer  is  spending 
much  money  in  the  very  laborious  cultivation  of 
them. 

No  improvement  made  in  agriculture,  has  pro- 
mo(ed  the  interest  of  it  so  extensively  as  the  intro- 
ducdon  of  fallow  crops.  Yet  it  seems  evident,  that 
the  various  ditierent  modes  which  have  been 
generally  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  these  crops, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  cultivated  crops  fol- 
lowing them,  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  product  of  either,  or  to  enrich  the  soil,  lo 
any  thing  like  that  extent  which  might  be  readily  ef- 
fected with  much  Irss  labour  and  expense,  if  a  pro- 
per system  of  cultivation  were  pursued.  If.  how- 
ever, distinot  parts  of  the  very  numerous  and  dis- 
cordant systems  of  cultivation  be  selected  from  the 
different  practices  that  are  commonly  pursued  by 
different  cultivators,  it  appears  that  nolliBig  is  of- 
fered by  nip  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  sanc- 
tioned by  the  actual  practice  of  others.  Therefore, 
the  merit  of  mv  sy»teni  of  husbandry  does  not  con 
sist  in  overturning  what  the  practice  and  observa- 
tion of  ages  have  introduced;  but  in  uniting  into 
one  system  .such  practices  as  are  consistent  with 
nature,  reason  and  common  sense;  rejecting  (hose 
only  that  seem  to  he  inconsistent  with  either.  The 
undertaking  is  arduous,  especially  when  vent'ued 
upon  by  a  plain  practical  farmer,  who  depends  not 
on  science,  but  on  nature,  reason,  practice  and  ob- 
servation. In  a  work  of  this  sort,  errors  are  to  be 
expected;  still,  as  these  errors  cannot  be  capital, 
but  little  injury  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  before 
they  may  be  corrected  by  others  who  are  better  in- 
formed. 

Agriculture  will  never  reach  its  zenith,  until  the 
value  of  grass  lays  is  tufficiently  appreciated,  and 
the  cultivation  of  diem  much  better  understood. 
The  value  of  a  clover  lay,  when  applied  for  wheat,  ' 
is  well  known;  still,  most  farmers  continue  frequent 
mowing  or  close  pasturing,  until  the  clover  is  near- 
ly run  out.  This  greatly  impoverishes  the  lay;  and 
unless  the  soil  be  rich,  the  wheat  crop  is  light.  The 
clover  plant  cannot  withstand  frequent  cutting,  even 
during  the  first  season  it  is  mown.  This  causes  the 
lateral  roots  of  the  plants  to  become  weak,  and  in- 
capable of  holding  the  tap-roots  in  the  ground;  and 
they  are  thrown  out  by  the  frosts  of  the  ensuing 
winter  and  spring.  The  same  happens  if  red  clo- 
ver be  pastured,  unless  a  well  grown  coverin"-  of 
the  tops  of  the  grass  be  preserved,  especiallv  to  de- 
fend the  roots  and  crown  of  the  plant  from  the 
frosts  of  the  ensuing  ninter  and  spring.  If  this 
plant  be  thus  defended,  it  will  far  better  withstand 
not  only  the  frosts  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  also 
the  injurious  heat  of  the  sun. 

Both  red  clover   and   speargrass  lays  are  very 


have  been  stripped  of  vegetation,  particularly  where  justly  esteemed,  by  many  farmers,  as  the  best  pre- 
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paration  for  a  fallow  crop  of  maize.  Some,  either 
to  save  labour,  or  from  a  just  conviction  that  the 
value  of  the  crop  is  also  greatly  increased,  do  not 
turn  up  the  sod  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fallow 
plants.  Too  many  of  them,  however,  as  well  as 
other  cultivators,  believe  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  plants  are  greatly  promoted  by  harrowing  over 

them  while  they  are  young.     Some,  also,  use  har-  lieve,  wrote  in   1809.     Are  there 
rows  with  sharp  cutting  tines,  for  the  purpose  of  publications  on  the  subject? 
"     ■         ■    '       '    ,  and  as  near  to  the 


soraest  carcass?  When  I  refer  to  the  mrost  certain 
tests,  the  London  Price  Currents,  I  find  British  Me- 
rino wool  quoted  at  Is.  6rf.  a  iis.  per  lb.,  and  South- 
down the  same;  when  Saxony  (or  pure  Merino,  as 
I  should  term  it.)  is  quoted  at  6s.  6d.  a  8».  6d.  This 
simple  fact  speajts  volumes  in  favour  of  maintain- 
ing the  stock  pule.  Both  Parry  and  Sebright,  I  be- 
not  more  recent 


cutting  through  the  sod  deeply, 
stems  "of  the  plants  as  may  be  conveniently  done 
without  cutting  or  tearing  up.  These  practices  are 
certainly  opposed  to  the  economy  of  nature,  and 
the  enlightened  reason  of  man.  None  of  these 
gentlemen  would  wound,  bruise,  or  mangle  a  young 
animal,  to  increase  the  health  and  vigor  of  it;  nei- 
ther would  they  rend  and  tear  the  choice  trees  in 
their  nurseries,' to  make  them  grow  better;  although 
less  evil  would  arise  from  mangling  them,  as  trees 
are  calculated  much  better  to  withstand  and  out- 
grow this  very  manifest  injury.  The  practice  of 
mutilating  the  tops,  and  separating  the  roots  of 
plants  from  their  stems,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
causing  them  to  grow  much  more  luxuriantly,  is 
not  confined  to  maize:  potatoes,  and  other  hardy 
plants  that  are  capable  of  witiistanding  this  truly 
barbarian  practice,  are  too  often  subjected  to  it. 

Although  some  farmers  do  not  turn  up  the  sod 
in  the  cultivation  of  maize,  all  of  them,  so   far  as 
my  observation  extend.s,  ploupi;h  it  up  previously  to 
seeding  the    small    grain   that   follows   this   plant. 
This  exposes  (he  rich  matter  arising  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  grasses,  and 
the  dung  also,  if  tliat  has  been  applied,  to  a  serious 
waste.     It  is  exhaled  by  the  sun,  scattered  in  the 
winds,  and  washed  away  by  the  rains  and  melting 
snows:  fermentation,  which  is  the  main  spring  of 
vegetation,  is  checked.  None  of  these  evils  happens 
when  the  small  grain  is  put  in  by  a  superficial  cul- 
tivatiorf,  as  the  rich  fertilizing  matter  remains  se- 
curely buried  within  the  soil.     This  nature  applies 
with  "the  least  possible  loss,  to  the  use  of  the  cuiti 
vated  crops  and  the  gras.ses  following,  and  with  the 
overplus  she  enriches  the  soil.     The  fermentation 
and  decay  of  this  enriching  matter  more  elfectually 
expands  and  minutely  divides  the  soil,  than  can  be 
done  with  the  plough.     The  plough,  harrow  and 
roller,  with  too  often  the  addition  of  very  expen- 
sive manual  labour,  are  capable  of  pulverizing  the 
soil  to  anv  desirable  extent.     After  this  has  been 
done,  it  seUles,  and  too  often  becomes  impervious 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  unless  the  ground  be  so 
rich,  that  it  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  loss  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  always  takes 
place,  when  the  soil  is  cultivated  in  the  usual  way. 
It  should  also    be  recollected,  that  every  crop 
which  is  sown    broadcast,  principally   depends  on 
the  expanding  force  of  fermentation  to  keep  the 
soil  open  and  mellow,  for  the  ready  admission  of 
the  roots  of  the   plants;  likewise,  that   when  the 
grain  is  filling,  the   plants  require  the  most  nutri 
menl;  laid  tliiit  previously  to  thi.'.  the  soil  is  consi- 
derably consolidated   by  time,  unless  it  has  been 
kept  open  and   mellow   by  the  fermentation  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  cont;iiried  in  it,  or  con- 
sists principally  of  sand.     In   the  latter  case,  the 
lack  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  causes  much 
injurious   evaporation   of   moisture.      This,  if  the 
season  does  not  happen  to  be  dripping,  greatly  re- 
duces the  product  of  the  grounds. 


In  a  Norfolk  paper  about  a  year  ago,  it  is  stated 
that  a  distinguished  botanist.  Baron  de  Schank,  of 
Trinidad,  had  arrived  there,  and  was  desirous  of 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  a  South  American 
esculent  called  "Arracacha,"  yielding  a  food  simi- 
lar to  the  potato,  but  much  less  flatulent — said  to  be 
extremely  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  so  easy  of 
digestion  that  it  is  usual  to  give  it  to  convalescents 
with  weak  stomachs;  growing  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  large  cow's  horn.  F  should  be  glad  to  hear  if 
this  root  lias  been  introduced  and  cultivated,  and 
with  what  success. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  most  obed't. 

W.  J.  MILLER." 


INQUIRIES  RESPECTING  LUCERNE. 

Kent  county,  Md. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  will  confer 
a  favour  on  the  farmers  of  this  county  and  promote 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  by  pubhshing  in  his 
next  paper  all  the  information  that  he  possesses 
concerning  the  culture,  &c.  of  lucerne.  The  follow 
ing  points,  particularly,  should  be  noticed,  viz: 

The  time  of  sowing;  the  preparation  of  the 
ground;  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre.  Whether  it 
should  be  sown  alone,  or  mixed  with  other  grain  or 
grasses;  its  comparative  value  in  respect  to  timothy, 
clover,  sain-foin,  &.C.;  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  it 
thrives  best;  whether  lucern  is  more  profitable  as  a 
hay  or  when  used  for  soiling. 

Our  farmers,  though  still  far  behind  their  Penn- 
sylvania neighbours,  are  becoming  much  more  at- 
tentive to  providing  hay  for  the  winter  consump- 
tion of  their  stock  than  formerly.  A  few  years  ago, 
not  one  in  a  hundred,  taking  the  county  through, 
ever  thought  of  making  any  provision  bej'ond  what 
the  offal  of  their  wheat  and  corn  crops  afforded. 
Very  few  still,  think  of  having  any  green  food  for 
their  cattle  in  summer  beyond  the  scanty  produce 
of  their  worn-out  pastures.  Having  heard  from  a 
friend,  (for  I  never  saw  it  grow,)  that  lucerne  is  the 
best  of  all  the  grasses  which  thrive  in  our  climate 
for  summer  use,  I  wish  to  introduce  its  culture  in 
this  county;  and  for  this  reason,  will  be  greatly 
obliged  by  your  compliance  with  the  above  request. 
Editor  Telegraph,  Cheslertown. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esa. 

Editor  »3ni.  Fmin.,  Baltimore. 

[Several  publications  have  been  made  in  previous 
volumes  of  the  American  Farmer,  in  regard  to  the 
ultiire  of  this  invaluable  grass  for  soiling.  We 
should  esteem  it  a  favour  to  have  further  sugges- 
tions from  those  who  know  the  mode  of  culture, 
and  its  usefulness  from  experience.] 


the  cause.  Having  turned  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  submit  the  following  as  at  least  a  probable 
theory,  which  may  be  easily  tested  by  experiment: 

As  the  animal  from  which  we  obtain  fine  wool 
has  the  same  origin  in  all  countries,  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate conclusion,  that  the  cause  is  not  in  the  wool, 
but  in  some  difference  in  the  preparation  subse- 
quent to  the  shearing.  The  Spanish  and  French 
wool  is  sorted  as  soon  as  the  flocks  are  shorn;  it  is 
then  sceured  in  hot  water  and  packed;  in  this  state 
it  remains  for  six  or  twelve  months  before  it  is 
worked  into  cloth.  The  Saxons  and  Americans 
wash  their  sheep  before  shearing,  and  pack  their 
wool  with  all  its  yolk  and  grease.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  established  fact,  that  wool  packed  in  its  yolk  and 
grease  will  continue  to  organize  after  it  is  so  pack- 
ed, and  that  for  a  considerable  time — i.  e.  a  given 
weight  of  wool  packed  in  its  yolk  and  grease  with- 
out scouring,  will  be  found  to  contain  more  wool 
after  being  so  packed  for  six  months,  than  if  scour- 
ed when  taken  off  the  sheep's  back.  I  apprehend 
that  the  wool  formed  after  the  fleece  is  taken  from 
the  living  animal,  is  but  imperfectly  organized,  that 
it  is  more  greasy  than  genuine  wool,  and  that  in 
the  process  of  fulling,  instead  of  creeping  into 
shorter  lengths  by  the  friction  of  the  hammers,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  slide  over  each  other,  making  the 
ground  of  the  cloth  thick  but  not  firm. 

I  do  not  consider  this  as  an  indubitable  theory, 
yet  I  consider  it  so  far  reasonable  as  to  deserve  an 
experiment,  which  can  easily  be  made  by  any  of 
our  large  wool  growers.  I  would  recommend  them 
at  their  next  shearing  season,  to  have  a  part  of  their 
fine  wool  sorted  and  scoured  soon  as  shorn — let  this 
be  packed  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  and  in  four  or  six 
months  afterwards  put  it  in  the  hands  of  some  skil- 
ful manufacturer  to  test  the  result. 

HOPSON. 


SHEEP. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Holmeshurg, 
ibth  March,  1826. 
•'Were  it  not  that  1  imagine  you  must  be  tired 
out  with  the  subject  of  sheep,  I  would  ask  the  sim- 
ple question  of  your  correspondent  Curwen,  what 
Las  been  the  actual  results  of  Dr.  Parry's,  or  all  the 
other  attempts  to  place  the  finest  wool  on  the  hand- 


SHEEP. 

(From  the  New  York  Statesman.) 

TO    WOOL    GROWERS    AND   MANUFACTUREKS. 

It  is  well  known  that  American  and  Saxony  wool 
do  not  make  cloth  of  so  fine  a  texture  as  the  French 
and  Spanish.  The  French,  Saxony  and  American 
sheep,  are  all  originally  from  Spain,  yet  the  French 
and  Spanish  wool  vvill  make  cloth  of  finer  texture, 
whilst  that  which  is  fabricated  from  the  Saxony  and 
American,  is  uniformly  loose  and  spongy. 

it  is  important  to  the  wool  grower,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer,  that  this  defect  should  be  removed, 
preparatory  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover 


SHEEP. 

(From  tlie  New  York  Statesman  of  March  2S.) 
Ohio  against  the  Union. 

We  are  happy  to  insert  the  following  interesting 
challenge  from  one  of  the  most  extensive  wooU 
groihers  in  Ohio.  It  will,  we  hope,  be  the  means 
of  exciting  a  noble  and  useful  competition.  Such 
an  exhbition  as  Mr.  Dickinson  proposes,  could  not 
fail  of  Unefilting  the  agricultural  interest,  and  ad- 
vancing anong  us  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen 
cloths: 

SteuhemiVe,  Ohio,  March  20,  1326. 
To  the  Ediloh  of  the  Statesman, 

Gentlemen_I  observe  in  your  paper  of  the  21st 
ult.  the  following 

"Fine  Wool. — Ve  are  informed  that  some  of  the 
principal  manufacMrers  and  wool-growers  assem- 
bled at  Washington  during  the  present  session,  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  vool  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  thit  a  sample  sent  by  Judge 
Pendleton,  of  Dutchesscounty,  was  pronounced  to 
he  the  finest  exhibiteiA  It  was  of  the  Saxon 
breed." 

I  was  the  only  woollen  manufacturer  and  wool- 
grower,  who  attended  at  He  late  exhibition  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  I  state  with  entire  confi- 
dence that  there  were  no  samples  of  fine  merino 
then  presented  for  exhibition. 

Some  time  in  January,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  standing 
in  the  country,*  wrote,  to  several  of  his  friends,  at 
my  particular  desire,  and  procured  from  them  spe- 
cimens of  their  finest  wool.  They  were  given  to 
me,  withotit  permitting  me  to  know  from  whence  or 
from  whoa  they  came,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
examine  thpm  carefully  and  give  an  opinion  upon 
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each.  I  did  so,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  they  were  indeed,  all  beautiful  samples  of  fine 
merino  wool,  and  the  one  which  I  preferred  to  the 
others,  came,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  from  the 
flock  of  Judge  Pendleton.  Those  samples  were, 
however,  exclusively  from  the  state  of  New  York; 
and  this  statement  is  not  made  with  a  view  to  dis- 
parage the  flock  of  any  gentleman,  but  simply  to 
state  the  facts  which  occurred. 

I  entertain  the  belief  that  there  are  pure  Merino 
sheep  in  Jefl'erson  county,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  as 
fine  wooled,  as  can  be  found  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  or  indeed  any  other  state  in  the  Union:  and 
in  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  (his  opinion,  1  will 
exhibit,  in  June  or  July  next,  at  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore,  fifty  or  one  hundred  fleeces,  (washed  or 
unwashed)  from  my  own  flock,  to  be  compared  with 
a  corresponding  number  of  fleeces  from  the  flock  of 
any  other  gentleman  in  the  U.  States,  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  impartial  committee,  (from  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  if  in  Philadelphia,)  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  call  in  wool  assorters,  master  workmen,  to 
determine  on  the  relative  value  and  fine  quality  of 
the  wool.  The  details,  however,  can  be  readily 
settled  hereafter.  I  invite  the  owners  of  Saxony  sheep 
particularly  to  this  notice. 

I  have  often  thought  that  an  exhibition  of  Merino 
Bucks,  periodically,  at  some  central  point,  in  the  U. 
States, (near  Baltimore  for  instance,)  would  beat- 
tended  with  good  consequences,  and  I  mentioned 
the  subject  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  who  takes  the  deepest  interest 
in  all  such  matters.  He  seemed  to  think  well  of 
it,  and  appeared  disposed  to  encourage  it.  It  would 
certainly  excite  a  very  laudable  emulation. 

We  presume  that  a  fund  might  be  made  up  by 
the  parties,  and  that  a  silver  cup  might  be  aw;u-ded 
to  the  owner  of  the  finest  woolled  ram — and  one 
to  the  owner  of  the  finest  formed  ram. 

There  is  an  opinion  inculcated,  (hat  the  Merino 
sheep  have  not  good  forms.  This  prejudice  (and 
such  it  is,)  would  soon  be  done  away,  for  I  certain- 
ly have  in  my  flock,  ewes  and  rams,  as  perfer'Iy 
formed,  in  all  points,  as  can  be  found  in  any  riher 
description  of  sheep. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obed't  scrv't, 

W.  R.  DICKINSON. 


SHEEP. 
There  are  3,496,529  sheep  in  the  state  of  New 
York;  and  there  are  also  nearly,  i'  not  quite  as 
many  in  Pennsylvania.  The  whols  number  in  the 
United  States,  is  estimated  at  wore  than  fifteen 
millions,  and  rapidly  increasing 


RECENT.  SALE  OF  WOOL. 

(Reported  for  the  Daily  .American  Statesman.) 

By  Coolidge,  Poor  &  Head— under  pOOO,  6  months; 

^2000  and  over,  6  and  9  months. 


Wool,  common 

600  lbs.  per 

lb.  25    a  — 

15-16  to  full  blood 

500 

33    a  — 

15-16  (0  full  blood 

400 

36    a  — 

3-4  to  7-8     " 

1200 

28    a  — 

Lambs',  unwashed 

500 

20    a  — 

7-8  to  15-16  blood 

500             " 

37    a - 

All  full 

1120 

26    a41 

Low  grade 

400             '' 

32    a  — 

Foreign 

800             " 

16    a  — 

3-4  blood 

3600 

36    a  — 

1-2     " 

2500 

33    a  35 

Full  hi.  sel'd  fleeces 

5500             " 

50   a52J 

"  and  high  grade 

1700 

454  a  — 

3-4  blood 

4200             " 

39    a40S 

"      "      in  bags 

10  bags    ' 

41    a  — 

Low  gr.  and  com. 

ISOOIIJI.      " 

31    a  — 

Full  bid.,  half  Sax. 

5500 

53    a  69 

High  grade 

1200            " 

42    a  — 

i  to  i  bid.,  cl.  w'd. 

1100             " 

43    a  — 

Full  bl.  sel'd  fleece    800  "  51  a — 

I  to  full  bid.  clean  1200  "  46  a  — 

Full  hi.,  part  Sax.    1800  "  65  a  — 
Clean   wash'd,  full 

bl.,  sel'd  fleeces    1600  "  60  a — 

Full  bl,  sup.  "        2000  "  67  a  — 

Full  blood                 4900  "  46  a  5H 

Full  hi.,  unopened       13  bags  "  46  a  — 
Lambs',  unwashed 

unopened                    5  bags  "  5^4  a  — 
2d  qual.  high  grade, 

clean  washed,       1000  lbs.  "  87  a — 

!  to  15-16,  cl.  w'd.    1000  "  36  a — 

1st  qual.  unw.  Ohio  2600  "  24  a  — 

2d  qual.        "           3000  "  21  a — 

i  blood,  cl.  washed  1500  "  35  a  — 

2d  qual.  Merino       2400  "  37  a  38 
High  grade.  New 

York,  washed       1500  "  40  a  — 

"     "     "  unopen'd     26  bags  "  404  a  — 
ilai  blood, N.York 

washed                  1500  "  39  a  — 

3  a  i  bl.  N.  Y.  unop.     20  bags  "  374  a  — 

4  a  S  bl.  "  washed  1350  lbs.  "  32  a  — 
4  58  bags,  same  "  31  a  32 
Tertia  Saxony  6  bales  "  63  a  — 
Sccunda  Saxony  13  "  68  a  — 
Second  Prima  13  "  81  a  — 
First  Prima  5  "  96  a  — 
Electoral  4  "  $1.43  a  1.45 
Spanish  43  "  26  aSli 
i  and  i  blood  8  "  36  a  — 
High  grade  800  lbs.  "  25  a  — 
i  and  full  blood  846 1  "  46  a  47 
3  and  full  blood  6024  "  40  a  — 
Full  blood  1780  "  44  a  46 
Grade  800  "  33  a — 
Full  blood,  i  and  3  12  bales  "  37  a  — 
Secunda  Saxony  14  "  63  a  65 
Spanish  6  "  41  a  — 
Smyrna,  washed  20  "  20  a  22 
Smyrna,  unwash'd  20  "  12i  a  — 
Adrianople,  wash'd        5  "  20  a  — 

Smyrna,  1st  qual.         87  "  12^3 

Smyrna,  2d  qual.           5  "  94  a  — 

Fine  Sax.  in  fleeces        7  "  61  a  75 

Segoviano,  superior       6  "  73  a  — 

Spanish                           9  "  42  a  — 

i  blood                      1500  lbs.  "  35  a  — 

Merino                           6  bales  "  41  a  — 

Grade  and  full  blood      7  "  31  a  — 

Merino                          10  "  37  a  42 

Carpet  wool                   3  "  14    a 

Spinning,  2d  qual.         2  "  18  a  — 

Black  2 

Lambs  2 

Full  blood  15 

Native  grade  9 

1st  quality  spinning       5 

Smyrna  unwashed         6 

Extra  super  Spanish    1 1 

Super  5 

Merino  1U5 

4400  lbs.  wool 


a2    a  — 


„       22 

„       42  a  — 

"       35  a  45 

"       28  a  — 

"       36  a  — 

10  a  — 

''       62  a  64 

''       41  a  — 

"       35  a  — 

"       19  a  20 
Beside,*  the  above,  there  was  considerable  more 

wool  sold,  but  in  small  lots,  and  a  quantity  with 

drawn. 


POTATOES. 

"It  is  really  a  great  shame,  iind  a  serious  griev- 
ance," said  a  person  to  me  this  morning,  "to  pay 
such  an  extravagant  price  for  potatoes.  I  have  just 
paid  a  dollar  and  seventy -five  cents  a  bushel  for  two 
bushels  of  English  potatoes."  As  may  be  readily 
imagined,  I  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

There  are  few  things  which  puzzle  me  more  than 
the  refusal  of  our  farmers  to  grow  the  things  we 
want,  and  which  would  pay  them  well;  and  their 
persisting  in  growing  the  things  which  we  do  not 


want,  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  foreign  market, 
and  which  consequently, cannot,  and  does  not,  pay 
them,  as  well  as  potatoes,  or  flax,  or  hemp,  or  wool. 
all  of  which  we  could  grow  in  abundance,  and  of 
all  which  we  import  largely,  and  pay  high  prices, 
because  our  farmers  will  not  raise  them,  but  will 
raise  wheat  and  rye,  &c.  I  have  conversed  on  this 
subject  with  intelligent  farmers  from  all  parts  of 
the  State;  and  they  all  agree,  that  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  every  year,  on  an  average,  potatoes 
have  been  the  most  profitable  crop  raised  by  our  far- 
mers, yet  they  do  not  grow  them  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance. They  leave  us  dependant  upon  countries 
three  thousand  miles  off,  where  an  acre  of  land, 
rents,  tythes  and  taxes,  costs  more,  in  one  year, 
than  would  purchase,  in  fee  simple,  as  much  land 
of  as  good  a  quality,  near  our  markets;  I  say  they 
leave  us  dependant  on  those  countries  for  our  daily 
food,  while  their  barns  groan  uniler  the  weight  of 
their  bread  stuffs,  for  which  they  cannot  find  a  pro 
Stable  market. 

This  to  me  is  inexplicable,  and  it  is  not  made  in 
the  least  more  clear  and  intelligible,  by  a  visit  I  late 
ly  had  from  a  sensible,  well  educated,  industrious 
farmer.  To  my  great  surprise,  he  told  me  that  the 
duty  on  potatoes  was  not  high  enough,  and  that  the 
farmers  would  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  potatoes,  until  the  govornment  had  prohibit- 
ed their  importation.  As  I  live  this  is  true!  and,  the 
man  who  said  it,  is  such  a  man  as  I  have  represent- 
ed him.  Can  it  be  possible — no,  I  will  not  believe 
it — that  he  is  not  in  error?  That  nothing  should 
be  wanting  to  excite  our  special  wonder,  this  gen- 
tleman, whose  farm  is  within  ten  miles  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Enghsh,  as 
well  as  American  farming,  says  he  can  work  his 
farm  here,  at  as  little  expense,  for  labour,  as  he 
could  in  England. 

Will  this  gentleman  himself,  or  will  some  other 
practical  and  intelligent  farmer,  do  the  country  the 
service  to  put  their  thoughts  to  paper  on  the  subject 
of  growing  potatoes.  It  is  one  of  great  importance. 
There  is  no  root  we  so  much  undervalue.  Pray,  my 
good  friends,  give  information  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  selecting  the  best  seed — and  of  planting  and 
bringing  it  to  perfection.  If  you  understand  it, 
treat,  also,  of  the  best  mode  of  cooking  them,  and 
of  the  various  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

Such  a  treatise  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
country,  and  I  should  feel  under  obligations  to  any 
qualified  persons  who  would  write  it.  Those  »vho 
have  not  time  to  embrace  the  whole  subject,  would 
do  well  to  communicate  such  information  as  they 
may  possess,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think 
best.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  more  flax,  hemp 
and  wool  could  be  profitably  grown  in  the  United 
States.  [Dem.  Press. 

[The  dryness  of  our  summers  is  the  great  obsta- 
cle to  the  cultivation  of  this  invaluable  esculent,  in 
the  Southern  states.  Many  people  planted  last  year, 
and  after  every  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  and  the  culture,  did  not  gather  as  many  as 
they  planted. 

^^Through  Commodore  Chauncey,  from  Com- 
modore Hull,  we  have  lately  received  a  box  of  the 
indigenous'  Irish  potatoes  of  Peru.  We  have  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Mackall,  of  Cecil 
county,  who  will,  if  it  can  be  done,  derive  valuable 
varieties  from  these  original  roots. — Ed,  Am.  Far.] 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

Worcester  county,  Mass.,  ith  mo.  10,  1826. 
There  have  been  grievous  complaints  by  the 
people  of  Boston,  for  a  number  of  years,  (and  not 
without  just  cause,)  of  bad  potatoes.  I  have  no- 
ticed a  number  of  scientific  disquisitions  upon  the 
subject,  but   none  that   exactly  accords   with  my 
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views.  Ho\vever  incorrect  I  may  be  in  my  conclu- 
sions upon  (111?  subject,  I  may  run  but  little  risk  in 
stating-,  w!i;it  I  think  I  liait  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ed, to  be  the  best  method  for  me,  on  uiy  land,  for 
insurins;-  good  potatoes.  About  fifteen  years  since, 
I  purchased  some  of  the  common  bliii;  potatoes  for 
seed.  The  seller  said  the  potatoes  had  heretofore 
been  very  good,  but  he  thought  they  had  lost  their 
good  qualify,  and  that  by  changing  them  (as  the 
phrase  is,)  they  would  do  better.  1  was  young  and 
inexperienced,  but  1  had  no  faith  in  this  hypothesis. 
Ho\vever,  the  potatoes  were  ill  sha|>ed  things,  and, 
when  cooked,  as  free  from  any  farinaceous  appear- 
ance as  a  pickled  cucumber.  I  planted  thrni  on  a 
piece  of  land  that  I  was  subduing,  dunged  them 
lightly  with  winter  dung,  whicii  was  spread  and 
harrowed  in.  The  crop  was  middling,  and  the  po- 
tatoes t\jr  autumn  and  vvlnter  eating,  tol'r.ibly  good. 
The  next  season  I  manured  the  same  laml  with  win- 
ter dung,  and  ploughed  it  in;  round,  fair  and  mid- 
dling sized  potatoes  only  were  selected  from  the 
previous  year's  growth,  for  seed;  they  were  planted 
in  the  usual  way,  two  in  a  hill;  ploughed  and  hoed 
twice.  The  succeeding  aulumn  they  yielded  a 
good  crop  of  mostly  round,  fair  and  handsome  po- 
tatoes, and  for  eating  I  never  saw  better.  Their 
superior  quality  was  noticed  by  all  who  ate  of  them 
I  now  considered  that  these  potatoes  had  regained 
their  original  good  quality,  and  that  it  was  effected 
by  selecting  the  seed  only — but  it  was  an  erroneous 
conclusion. 

The  third  year  the  seed  was  selected  as  before;  a 
part  of  the  same  field,  ploughed  and  manured  in 
the  same  way  as  the  year  before,  was  planted. 
Some  of  the  selected  seed  was  also  planted  in  a 
field  that  had  lor  a  number  of  years  been  cultivat- 
ed; here,  several  rows  were  dunged  in  the  hill  with 
fine  mi.xed  manure,  and  about  as  many  with  only  a 
handful  of  plaster.  In  the  fall  I  commenced  digging 
successively  of  the  three  different  plantings  for 
table  use.  Those  dunged  in  the  hill,  appearing 
nearest  maturity,  I  began  upon  them  first;  I  found 
their  appearance  different  from  those  raised  the 
year  before;  more  long  ones — some  part  eaten  by 
worms,  and  others  with  small  ones  attached  to 
them  by  narrow  necks.  They  were  cooked,  but  in- 
stead of  being  sound  meally  potatoes,  they  were  of 
an  ordinary  quality — some  bad  hard  balls  in  the 
middle  and  others  hollow.  I  next  dug  some  of  those 
that  were  plastered;  their  appearance  was  better; 
less  small  ones,  no  efi'ects  of  worms,  but  less  in 
a  hill — when  cooked  they  were  somewhat  better 
than  the  others,  but  very  inferior  to  the  second 
year's  crop.  Here  my  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  run-out  potatoes  was  for  a  moment  frus- 
trated; however,  the  next  trial  was  upon  those 
in  the  new  field.  Here  the  hills  afforded  a  good 
yield  of  round,  fair  and  clear  potatoes;  when  boiled 
they  were  about  as  good  as  the  second  year's  growth 
— but  nothing  improved.  I  continued  experiments, 
(always  careful  in  the  selection  of  seed,1  and  the 
fourth  year  ploughed  and  fenced  with  posts  and 
rails,  a  piece  of  green  sward  in  my  pasture;  harrow- 
ed in  coarse  dung,  and  had  an  excellent  crop  of 
the  best  of  potatoes,  (some  of  these  I  sold  in  Boston 
for  50  cents,  when  there  were  plenty  in  /be  market] 
for  .SO  and  33  cenfs.)  I  also  planted  around  a  corn-j 
field  two  rows;  this  field  had  been  ploughed  four 
years  in  succession — winter  dung  ploughed  in,  and! 
fine  mixed  manure  put  to  the  hills;  these  potatoesi 
yielded  as  well,  ^ind  perhaps  some  more  than  those 
in  the  pasture,  but  they  were  more  deformed  and  | 
less  farinaceous,  and  in  the  following  spring  thcrcj 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  potatoes.  I  now  be- 
lieved that  to  raise  good  iiolatocs,  and  to  preserve 
undiminished  the  qu;dity  of  the  kind,  that  some-l 
thing  more  was  necessary  to  be  observed,  than  the! 
selection  of  the  seed,  'therefore,  for  myself,  l' 
adopted  the  following  method,  from  conclusions; 
drawn  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  and  from 


general  observation  and  inquiry  upon  the  subject 
First,  to  select  such  jiotatoes,  shape  and  size,  as  I 
wish  to  raise.  Secondly,  to  plant  them  on  new  or 
green  sward  land,  two,  and  not  to  exceed  three 
years  in  succession.  Thirdly,  to  use  no  other  than 
winter  dung  (except  the  addition  of  |)lasler  to  the 
hills  or  vines,)  lor  manure  dnssing,  to  spread  this 
and  mingle  it  with  the  soil;  this  being  generally 
free  of  worms,  and  its  decomposition  will  be  about 
the  time  the  roots  of  the  potatoes  need  its  nourish- 
ment. An'i  fourthly,  never  to  plant  them  on  a  wet 
or  clayey  soil.  By  observing  these  particulars,  I 
have  always  had  good  potatoes;  my  hlw.s  I  still 
keep,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  could  find  better,  not- 
withstanding some  thought  them  run-out  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago.  Whoever  is  disposed  to  adopt 
the  above  method  and  perform  it,  will  no  more  be 
troubled  with  the  disagreeable  tang  of  rank  and 
watery  potatoes — and  for  what  they  have  to  spare, 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  I  presume,  will  willingly  pay 
them  a  good  price.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  good 
potatoes  for  table  use,  are  seldom  produced  from 
fields  that  have  been  long  and  highly  cultivated. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  agriculturists  near  Boston  may 
be  induced  to  try  (he  experiment,  if  it  has  not  been 
particularly  tried.  I  continue  to  plough  sm;,ll 
pieces  in  my  pasture,  when  1  have  no  green  sward 
of  a  number  of  years'  standing  that  I  wish  to  turn 
up,  and  find  my  pasture  benefitted  by  it.  I  will  add 
no  more  to  the  subject  this  time,  but  submit  the 
foregoing  to  the  better  judgment  of  experienced 
and  practical  farmers.  D.  S. 


by  using  the  i.lough  more  and  the  hoe  less,  that 
quantity  can  be  easily  managed,  especially  when 
deep  ploughing  with  the  dagon  is  used  in  turning 
in  the  peas,  &c.  by  which  both  the  difficulty  as  to 
irrass  IS  greatly  diminished,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  corn  and  cotton  with  the  shovel  is  rendered 
much  lighter.  j    j  i> 

Xewberry,  ^pril  21,  1826. 


POTATOES. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

Ryegate,  Ft.,  .ipril  2\,  1826. 
On  the  third  of  May,  1825,  I  selected  twenty 
good  handsome  potatoes,  as  near  of  a  size  as  possi- 
ble, ten  of  which  I  planted  whole  in  the  hills;  the 
other  ten  I  cut  into  four  pieces  each,  and  planted  in 
ten  hills,  in  a  parallel  row  with  the  other,  four 
pieces  in  each  hill.  On  the  28tli  day  of  Sc|)teir.l»er 
I  dug  the  potatoes  and  weighed  the  produce  of 
each  row  by  itself  The  row  in  which  the  ten 
whole  potatoes  were  planted  weighed  46  lbs.  12  oz., 
and  the  row  that  was  cut  into  quarters,  produced 
77  lbs.  4  oz.  The  rows  were  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  the  soil  exactly  the  same.  No  manure 
was  used.  J.  W. 


HINT  FOR   A   ROTATION    OF    CROPS    IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

1st  year,  Oats,      (5  acres  to  the  hand.) 
2d  year.  Cotton,         do.        do.  do. 

°d  year.  Corn,  do.       do.         do. 

METHOD. 

"In  July,  when  the  oats  are  cut,  turn  in  the  stub 
ble,  Slc.  with  a  dagon.  Sow  about  a  bushel  of  cow 
peas  to  the  acre,  broad-cast  and  harrow  them  in 
with  an  iron-toothed  harrow.  Before  Irost  turn  in 
the  green  pea-vines  with  a  dagon,  and  harrow  the 
ground. 

"The  next  year  plant  your  cotton  on  the  ground 
thus  treated,  manuring  in  the  drill  with  your  animal 
manure  and  straw,  cotton  stalks,  corn  stalks,  &c. 
from  your  farmyard. 

"The  next  year  plant  your  corn  on  the  land  occu- 
pied the  year  beli..'e  with  cotton,  and  manure  the 
hill  or  dull  ivith  cotton  st:dks,  planting  the  step  or 
space  with  peas  lor  seed,  &,c. 

"In  this  way  go  on;  first  with  oats  followed  by.a 
manuring  of  peas;  second,  with  cotton,  manured 
with  animal  manure,  &.c.'  and  third,  with  corn  and 
peas,  manured  with  cotton-seed.  Each  year  you 
\vill  have  in,  live  acres  of  oats,  five  of  cotton,  and 
five  of  corn.  Perhaps  fifteen  acres  is  a  httie  over 
the  mark  to  the  hand;  if  so,  say  less.    But  1  tliiak 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  JVewberry, 
JlpiWii,  1826. 

"The  Spring  in  this  quarter  has  been  unpropi- 
tious.  It  opened  very  e:)rly,  and  after  thus  persuad- 
ing the  planter  to  put  in  his  crop  of  corn  too  soon, 
severe  fro-ls  set  in,  which,  together  with  the  great- 
est drought  recollected  at  this  season,  have  iiijured 
ithatcro,  greatly.  Owing  to  the  gre,.t  drought, 
I  small-grain  crops  look  very  unpromising,  particular- 
ly oats,  which  were  late  in  putting  in,  owing  to  the 
severe  and  wet  w  inter  we  had. 

"This  is  now  about  the  close  of  cotton  planting 
with  most  of  us.  but  the  drought  has  prevented  that 
which  was  early  planted  from  coming  up  as  it 
ought;  and  what  .lues  come  up  looks  sickly.  Unless 
rain  and  warm  weather,  especially'  waira  nights, 
shall  set  in  shortly,  much  is  to  be  apprehended  with 
regard  to  a  good  stand. 

"Permit  me  to  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be 
beneficial  to  the  Agriculturists  of  the  South,  if  a 
prize  should  be  proposed  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
duties  of  overseers  or  managers,  in  the  form  of  an 
address,  to  persons  engaged  in  that  employment. 
Every  thing  in  the  slave-holding  states  dej)cnds  on 
their  conduct;  and  untd  they  shall  be  not  only  well 
instructed  in  their  duties,  in  all  their  branches,  even 
to  the  most  minute  details,  but  suitably  impressed 
wjth  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  observe  them 
faithfully,  agriculture  must  languish  amongst  us." 

^  Frederick  counly,  Va.  May  J,  1826. 

"Our  tcicat  staple,  wheat,  is  uncommonly  promis- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  ridge,  as  the  Spring  has  been 
very  favourable.  No  marks  of  the  fly  are  yet  to  be 
seen,  !>nd  I  would  prognosticite,  though  the  ides  of 
May  hav.T  not  yet  passed  with  it,  we  shall  mainly 
escape  its.  ravages  this  Spring.  Last  season  you 
were  desiiius  of  information  about  the  New- York 
White  Flin\  wheat,  the  experiment  was  too  partial- 
ly tried  in  thu  part  of  the  country  then  to  afford  sa- 
tisfactory infonnation;  this  season  will  probably  test 
its  value.  I  shculd  pronounce  it  productive,  and 
possessing  an  astonishing  propeity  of  throwing  oft" 
the  effects  of  injury  by  the  fly.  In  October  last  a 
fewacres  of  it,  which  came  up  well  was  assailed, 
and  exhibited  an  apparance  of  speedy  ruin— in  the 
course  of  November  its  vigorous  resistance  hid  fair 
to  overcome  the  injury  md  long  ere  this  its  triumph 
has  been  complete,  promising  a'great  crop.  It  was 
the  only  wheat  of  three  kVids  seeded,  that  was  at 
all  injured  last  fall,  and  I  attribute  the  circumstance 
to  its  contiguity  to  a  ry?  lot  which  was  seeded  in 
August,  and  completely  destroyed  by  the  fly.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  suffered  by  solving  rye 
so  very  early— by  this  imprudent  practice  a  succes- 
sion of  food  is  kept  up  for  the  fly." 


RX7RA&  HCOS^Ol^R'S. 


MONGREL  GEESE. 
(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Dear  Sir,  Brighton,  Jan.  3,  1826. 

There  are  few  persons  who  frequent  the  Boston 
market  between  ^le  early  part  of  autumn  and 
spring,  but  must  have  noticed  the  exhibition  of  the 
fine  fnwd  called! Mjngrel  Geese,  that  are  sold  readi- 
hj  for  double  flie  price  of  common  geese.  And 
those  who  have  oarlaken  of  them  at  the  hospitable 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


tables  of  the  Bostoniam,  or  on  their  own,  must  be 
satisfied  that,  comparatively,  tliey  are  not  overrat- 
ed— even  from  the  extra  quantity  of  meat  on  their 
•  carcass,  besides  its  superior  delicacy  and  thivour. 
The  expense  of  keeping  them,  especially  if  they 
have  an  extensive  range  and%ccess  to  ponds  or  run- 
ning water,  is  less  than  for  the  common  kind,  as 
they  grow  faster  with  less  feeding:  and  i(  i<i  said 
they  are  more  hardy  and  fatten  easier.  But  being 
the  offspring  of  wild  and  tame  geese,  their  multi- 
plication is  much  more  dilficult. 

The  wild  goose  of  our  country  is  a  species  pecu- 
liar to  North  Aracrita — none  having  been  seen  in 
Europe,  until  they  were  introduced  hs  a  natural 
curiosity,  from  Canada,  at  an  early  peiiod  of  the 
settlement  of  that  country,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  „3)ias  Canadensis,  by  which  they  have  since 
been  known  and  described  by  naturalists  A'f«vv 
of  the  numerous  flocks  that  pass  over  us  are  known. 
to  breed  in  high  northern  latitudes;  but  by  far  the 
greater  portion  pass  Hudson's  bay,  pursuing  their 
course  siill  turther  towards  the  pole,  and  enjoy  the 
summer  in  regions  hitherto  unexplored  by  man, 
doubtless  as  delightful  to  them  as  those  in  the  same 
quarter  are  in  the  iiiiasination  of  the  ingenious  gen- 
tleman at  the  west,  whose  theory  seems  to  attract 
attention 

The  Supreme  Author  of  nature,  who  invariably 
proportions  means  to  ends,  has  formed  this  species 
with  habits  suited  to  their  condition;  for  they  have 
no  propensity  to  breed  until  three  or  lour  years  old: 
otherwise,  being  enfeebled  during  the  process  of 
incubation,  and  by  guarding  and  searching  after 
food  for  their  young,  they  would  not  have  suflicient 
strength  at  an  earlier  age  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
an  indispensable  flight  of  two  or  three  thousand 
miles;  and  as  the  season  is  strictly  Wmhed  in  which 
they  have  to  breed  and  prepare  their  young  for  so 
long  a  journey,  they  lay  but  few  ea;gs — never  ex- 
ceeding seven.  Being  of  a  distinct  species  from 
the  domestic  goose,  their  mongrel  progeny  -are  hy- 
brids or  mtdes,  and  do  not  breed;  although,  when 
two  or  three  years  old,  they  will  make  nests  and  lay 
eggs,  but  (here  has  been  no  instance  of  one  ever 
being  hatched.  They  are  of  course  killed  the  (Jrst 
year,  and  have  the  valuable  property  of  retaining 
their  excellence  for  the  table  in  the  spring,  when 
the  common  domestic  kind  are  worthless. 

Having  lately  had  occasion  to  inveslii?ate  the 
habits  of  this  race,  for  the  purpose  of  ilJiistrating 
facts  connected  with  another  subject  of  natural 
history,  my  inquiries  were  directed  to  several  intel- 
ligent persons  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rearing 
them,  and  particularly  a  respectable  farmer,  of  un 
doubted  veracity,  in  a  neighbouring  state,  who  has 
been  extensively  engaged  in  the  business  for  a  nuni 
ber  of  years;  and  whose  system  of  management,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  is  not  practised  in  this  part  of 
the  country;  by  pursuing  which  these  valuable  fowl 
can  be  so  multiplied  that  it  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  being  made  known.  The  method  generally  prac- 
tised is  to  mate  a  wild  gander  with  a  tame  goose,  but 
he  will  attach  himself  but  to  one,  nor  will  she  breed 
by  him  until  he  is  three  or  four  years  old.  As  wild 
ganders  are  scarce,  the  system  adopted  by  my  in 
formant  is,  to  induce  him  to  attach  himself  to  a 
number  of  tame  geese.  For  which  purpose  he  first 
mates  him  with  a  wild  goose;  and  when  she  is  ready 
to  sit,  takes  away  all  her  eggs  and  puts  under  her 
as  many  as  she  can  cover  of  those  laid  by  a  tame 
goose  mated  with  a  tame  gander.  When  hatched, 
the  young  will  have  all  the  attention  paid  them  by 
their  foster  parents  as  if  they  had  been  kgilimate; 
but  there  must  be  no  mixture  of  eggs,  for  should 
one  of  the  jciW  species  be  hatched,  the  deception 
will  be  discovered  and  the  tame  goslings  instantly 
dispatched  or  abandoned.  When  they  are  solar 
grown  that  the  young  ganders  can  be  easily  distin 
guished,  they  should  be  separated,  and  the  wild 
goose  also.    The  wild  gander,  still  feeling  assured 
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ol  the  legitimacy  of  the  remainder,  will  guard  them 
most  scrupulously,  become  attached,  and  mate  with 
each  the  next  j'ear;  when  all  the  geese  of  the  brood 
will  produce  mongrels  by  him,  and  for  many  years 
alter.  I  apprehend  the  same  result  may  be  eft'ected 
when  a  wild  gander  is  mated  with  a  tame  goose,  by 
removing  the  mongrel  eggs  and  pursuing  a  similar 
course.  By  one  or  botii  of  these  methods,  I  thmk 
it  may  be  lairly  assu.iied  that  the  number  of  ;nou- 
greU  by  each  wild  gan'ier  will  be  at  least  quadru- 
pled. And  as  plenty,  cspecialiy  of  good  things,  al- 
vvaj's  increases  consumption,  thure  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  spoiling  the  market. 

The,  subject  nf';iy  appear  tro  diminutive  to  be  in- 
troduceil  into  the  important  held  ol  rural  economy, 
in  which  you  are  labouring  with  such  laudable  zeal 
and  perseverance,  but  I  trust  you  arc,  fully  aware, 
that  it  is  the  smidl  rilts  which  produce  the  stream  that , 
properly  dirccled.  makes  the  mill  go 

I  remain,  most  cordially  yours, 

S.  VV.  POMEROY. 


CIDt;R  BARRELS. 

JiSiadkycx  county,  ^Ipril  18,  1826. 
A  cheap  way  to  keep  cider  birrels  sweet,  is  as 
follows.  Take  the  barrels  soon  ufliT  the  cider  is 
oit.  and  drain  oiT  tne  lees  (if  the  cask  has  been 
kc[)\Jull  ■,-. nile  the  cider  was  working  there  will  be 
but  a  trille,)  bung  them  tight,  and  put  tliera  in  some 
suitable  place.  Previous  to  using  them  for  cider 
the  ensuing  se  .son,  rinse  them.  1  have  practised 
the  above  method  lor  niorr  than  tue  ty  years,  and 
nevir  had  any  cask  which  did  not  keep  perfectly 
sweet.  Rinsing  casks  wiili  cold  water,  and  not 
k:.;c|)ing  them  bunged  tigiit,  1  believe  is  the  princi- 
pjl  cause  of  so  o^any  cider  casks  becoming  foul 
and  musty.  [J\r.  E.  Farm. 
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A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY  MARRIED  PAIR. 

A  Whisper  to  the  Wife. 

[Continued  from  p.  54.] 

Chapter  IX. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  great  Dr.  Buchan  says,  "The  first  thing  to 
be  given  to  a  child  alter  it  is  born,  is  the  breast; 
and,  on  no  account,  syrups,  castor  oil,  or  medicine. 
A  woman's  suck  is  nature's  provision  for  the  infant; 
no  art  can  afford  a  substitute:  deprived  of  it,  tlie  in- 
lant  generally  perishes.  In  the  period  of  infancy," 
he  adds,  "the  foundation  of  a  good  or  a  bad  consti- 
tution is  generally  laid:  and  a  mother  who  relinquish- 
es her  child  to  the  care  of  liirelings,  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  mother.  A  child,  by  being  brought  up 
under  its  mother's  eye,  not  only  secures  her  affec- 
tion, but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a  parent's 
care,  even  though  it  be  suckled  by  another.  How 
can  she  be  better  employed  than  in  superintending 
her  nursery?  It  is  her  province  not  only  to  form 
the  body,  but  also  to  give  the  mind  a  right  bias.  Be 
assured,  a  mother  generally  has  it  in  her  power  to 
make  him  either  healthy  or  leeble,  either  useful  in 
life,  or  the  pest  of  society.  Search  nature  through- 
out, and  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  to  a  mother  re- 
signing to  a  proxy  the  nursing  of  her  child!  Eiery 
other  animal  is  the  nurse  of  its  own  offsprinc.  How- 
ever, should  the  state  of  her  health  oblige  her  to 
employ  another  in  this  office,  let  it  be  done  under 
her  own  eye.  If  there  be  plenty  of  suck,  the  child 
will  require  no  other  food  Ibr  three  or  four  months; 
but  after  this  time,  give  it  ouce  or  twice  a  day  milk-| 
and-water  pap,  light  broth  with  bread  in  it,  with 
such  like;  and  keep  a  crust  of  bread  constantly  in 
Its  hand:  it  promotes  the  cutting  of  teeth,  and  affords 
excellent  noiu'ishment  where  allowed.    Let  it  be  fed 


'four  or  five  times  a  day,  but  not  oftener;  and  on  no 
account  sweeten  the  food:  it  weakens  the  stomach, 
and  makes  the  child  cat  more  than  is  right.  No 
butter,  nor  spoonfuls  of  wine  or  punch,  but  every 
thing  light  and  simple.  Keep  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open  air,  danced,  and  animated,  and 
talked  to,  not  kept  mopingly  nor  stupidly  in  the 
nurse's  arms.  Put  them  early  to  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  leading  them  about  by  the  hand.  When  they 
cry,  endeavour  to  discover,  that  you  may  remedy, 
the  cause.  When  they  get  ill,  apply  at  once  for  me- 
dical skill.  Let  the  nursery  be  the  largest  and  best 
aired  room  in  the  house.  No  cradles  nor  rocking, 
and  let  the  child  sleep  quite  cool.  Plunge  them  eve- 
ry morning  into  cold  water,  not  giving  more  than 
one  immersion;  and  dry  them  quickly.  What  a 
lovely  object,"  says  the  same  writer,  "is  a  little  baby 
just  emerged  Irom  the  cold  water!  After  he  has 
been  dressed,  his  he;id  resting  on  his  mother's  bo- 
som, closing  his  pretty  eyes  to  sleep  with  all  the 
sweet  calm  of  a  cherub;  his  frame  braced  and  vi- 
gorous; his  little  hands  spread  open  with  health;  and 
his  countenance  blooming,  placid,  and  lovely!" 

The  cries  of  infants  are  constantly  excited  by 
causes  concealed  from  our  observation.  They  are 
handled  too  roujjhly;  or  something  is  rubbing  against 
their  tender  skin;  or  they  are  snatched  up  suddenly, 
and  their  arms  hurt;  or  a  pin  perhaps  in  the  clothes 
of  the  servant  who  carries  them  may  have  scratched 
them.  Their  little  feet  or  hands  may  pain  them 
with  cold;  they  may  be  hungry  or  sleepy;  perhaps 
sick  or  in  pain;  and,  at  all  events,  their  cry  should 
be  always  attended  to. 

The  temper  of  a  baby  should  be  kept  as  placid 
and  serene  as  |)|ossible:  every  thing  that  frets  and 
tantalizes  him  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Indeed, 
his  cries  might  be  constantly  prevented  by  not  let- 
ting him  see  things  improper  for  him  to  have.  But 
if  chance  throws  them  in  his  way,  on  no  account 
comply  merely  because  he  has  cried  for  them.  Even 
at  this  early  age  discipline  must  commence:  his  will 
must  be  subdued;  and  when  he  is  old  enough  to 
walk  and  talk,  the  trouble  both  to  himself  and  his 
mamma  will  be  considerably  lessened.  Give  me 
leave  to  ask  a  mother.  Would  she  not  correct  her 
child  for  passion  or  self-will  at  a  more  advanced 
age?  Then  why  permit  it  in  an  infant?  Why  not 
nip  it  at  once  in  the  bud,  before  time  and  habit  have 
strengthened  it? 

If  you  indulge  a  child  with  what  he  cries  for,  of 
course  the  next  time  he  wants  to  gain  his  will,  he 
naturally  employs  the  clamour  and  screaming  which 
he  has  hitherto  found  so  successful. 

In  a  fit  of  passion,  a  baby  flings  himself  back  in 
the  imrse's  arms,  screams,  kicks,  and  lifts  up  his 
little  hand  to  strike  her.  Every  one — the  mother  as 
well  as  all  present  perhaps — laughs.  A  prophetic 
spirit  would  probably  whisper  her  rather  to  mourn, 
could  she  see  the  future  effects  which  time  would 
give  to  this  passion  in  the  enraged  Lilliputian.— "O 
dear,  what  harm  could  his  baby  hand  do?"  Not  the 
least;  but  he  exerted  it  to  the  utmost;  and  if  the  pow- 
er of  infant  Hercules  had  been  his,  his  nurse  would 
have  suffered  in  proportion.  If  something  improper 
for  him  to  have  has  been  taken  from  him;  or  he 
wants  to  go  out;  or  some  matter  or  other  occurs 
which  cro.^ses  his  will:  instantly  ende:ivour  to  change 
the  tone  of  his  little  mind;  run  with  him  to  a  wiu- 
ilow,  point  out  to  him  the  trees,  the  birds,  the 
shrubs — any  object  which  the  landscape  presents; 
shew  him  some  pretty  trinket  or  toy.  But  as  you 
value  his  future  temper  and  happiness,  indulge  him 
not  in  the  object  which  had  excited  his  passion.  Be 
assured,  that  eveiy  time  an  evil  temper  is  indulged, 
from  the  moment  when,  at  five  or  six  months  old,  it 
begins  to  dawn  in  the  inlant  breast,  additional 
strength  is  added  to  it.  And  the  mother  who  suffers 
her  baby  to  scream  and  to  fling  his  food  in  passion 
about  the  floor,  without  .shewing  by  her  looks  and 
tone  of  voice  evident  marks  of  displeasure,  may  eail 
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herself  an  affectionate  mother;  but  /call  lieraweak,!  I  shall  now  for  the  present  take  leave  of  my  in- 
silly  woman,  wholly  unacquainted  with  human  na-  teresting  baby  boy;  but  for  his  future  improvement, 
ture.  i  perhaps  I  may  soon  present  his  mamma  with  a  small 

volume  of  selections  from  the  best  authors  on  the 
important  work  of  education. 

( To  be  conchukd  m  our  next.) 


Something  or  other  should  as  constantly  as  pos- 
sible be  kept  in  a  baby's  hand;  such  as  a  stick  of 
sealing  wax,  coral  and  bells,  &c.  It  gives  the  little 
mind  somelhing  on  which  to  exercise  itself,  and 
rescues  it  from  stupid  inanity:  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  baby  seizes  and  plays  with  those 
things  is  often  most  injudiciously  checked  by  ill 
humour  or  carelessness  in  the  attendant;  and  the 
pretty  babe  is  thus  unnecessarily  irritated  and  set 
to  crying.  Be  assured,  a  baby's  temper  is  much 
injured  by  the  peevishness  and  ill-timed  interference 
of  the  maid  who  carries  it  on  her  arm. 

Never  give  an  infant  an  article  in  play  that  re- 
quires watching:  the  attendant  may  lorget  to  watch, 
and  an  accident  may  probably  ensue. 

When  an  infant  is  playing  with  something  impro- 
per for  it  to  have,  its  attendant  will  sometimes  snatch 
away  the  article,  and  set  the  baby  a-screaming. 
This  is  uidiind,  as  well  as  injudicious:  let  a  substi- 
tute, equally  amusing,  be  provided;  and  with  a  little 
management  the  exchange  may  be  made  without  di- 
minishing the  smiles  of  the  pretty  babe.  Sometimes 
a  little  puppy  or  kitten  is  given  up  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  infant.  There  is  a  great  degree  of  cru 
elty  in  this:  independent  of  the  claws  of  the  kitten 
rendering  it  an  improper  object  to  be  played  with, 
the  infant  is  continually,  though  unconsciously,  in 
flicting  torture  on  the  helpless  victim. 

When  an  infant  stretches  forth  its  hand  to  grasp 
what  is  not  proper  for  it  to  have,  at  once  express  by 
your  looks  your  disapprobation.  Words  it  cannot 
understand;  but  it  well  understands  the  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this,  look  at  an  infant  standing  in 
his  mother's  lap,  and  gazing  in  her  face:  if  she  shake 
her  head  and  frown,  will  he  not  lower  his  under  lip, 
and  whimper?  if  she  laughs,  immediately  he  laughs 
also;  and  if  she  looks  sad  and  grieved,  anxiety  and 
sorrow  steal  over  his  baby  face;  and  I  have  frequent 
ly  seen  the  sweet  cherub  take  up  hh  little  frock  to 
dry  his  mother's  tears.  All  this  proves  how  capable 
an  infant  is  of  understanding  your  disapprobation. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  a  mother  should 
commence  the  discipline  of  her  child.  To  subdue 
his  will,  to  correct  all  fretfulness  and  impatience, 
and  to  indulge  him  in  nothing  that  he  passionately 
cries  for,  should  be  her  most  earnest  effort.  And 
let  her  remember,  that  this  discipline  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  tenderest  and  most  affectionate 
kindness. 

"Discipline  may  be  begun  much  sooner  than  it  is 
generally  supposed.  The  sympathies  even  of  in- 
fants are  quick,  and  powerfully  aflected  by  the  man- 
ner, look,  and  tone  of  the  voice  of  those  about  them. 
Something  therefore  may  undoubtedly  be  done  to 
wards  influencing  the  mind  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  infancy;"  and  it  is  inexcusable  in  a  mother 
to  neglect  such  a  very  important  matter. 

Can  the  beauty  of  truth,  or  the  deformity  of  false 
bood,  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  so  young  a  child? 
Yes,  truly!  in  a  great  degree  it  can.  I  have  seen 
pretty  baby  just  beginning  to  speak,  trotting  about 
the  garden;  and  on  being  asked,  "Who  broke  that 
fine  geranium?"  his  answer  was,  "The  little  bee 
mamma."  A  sensible  person  might  have  said,  "Alas! 
sweet  child,  why  are  the  first  accents  which  pass 
those  ruby  lips  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  falsehood? 
Many  persons  who  allow  themselves  to  treat  chil- 
dren, during  their  earliest  years,  merely  as  play 
things,  humouring  their  caprices,  and  sacrificing  to 
present  fancies  their  future  welfare;  when  the  charm 
of  infancy  is  past,  commence  a  system  of  restraint 
and  severity,  and  display  displeasure  and  irritabili- 
ty at  the  very  defects  of  which  they  have  themselves 
laid  the  foundation.  "Then,"  Locke  says,  "parents 
wonder  to  taste  the  stream  bitter,  when  they  them- 
relves  have  poisoned  the  fountain." 
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AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES  AND  LMPLE 
MENTS. 

Catalogue  of  Improved  Agricultural  Machines  and 

Implements,  for  sale,  and  made  to  order,  at  the  JVcic 

York  Jlgricultural  Repository—  By  IFUliam  Tor- 

rey,  jun. 

"He  that  tillcth  his  ground,  shall  have  plenty  of  bread." 

Solomon. 
(Concluded  from  p.  66.  Am.  Farmer.) 

HARROWS. 

Hinge  Harroics,  $20  to  $25. 

Diamond     do. 

Expanding  do.     $8  <o  $12. 

Common      do.     $7  to  J 15. 

Of  these,  the  Hinge  are  the  best,  if  the  ground  is 
not  perfectly  smooth,  as  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  The  Dia- 
mond is  also  approved  of  A  part  of  the  above  have 
teeth  fastened  on  with  screws  at  top  and  a  shoulder 
beneath,  which  renders  the  harrow  very  stiff  and 
strong.  The  teeth  can  also  be  taken  off  without 
damage,  to  be  repaired. 

HAT  MAKER, 

Vt  ith  revolving  rakes,  considered  as  a  very  valua 
ble  machine,  it  is  drawn  by  one  horse.  Twelve 
acres  of  hay  may  be  cured  in  a  day  with  it.     Price 

0. 

LACTOMETER, 

For  testing  the  quality  of  milk.  A  very  small 
and  cheap,  but  deservedly  esteemed  article.  By  it, 
the  quality  of  milk,  the  comparative  value  of  various 
sorts  of  food,  and  the  excellence  of  different  breeds 
of  cows,  are  conclusively  settled.  No  farmer  who 
regards  his  success  in  obtaining  a  good  breed  of 
cows,  or  in  feedings  will  be  without  a  Lactometer. 
Price  75  cents. 

PLOUGHS. 

WUkie's. — A  Scotch  swing  two-horse  Plough,  an 
improvement  on  Small's,  is  of  very  light  draught, 
and  with  an  experienced  Ploughman,  does  its  work 
better  than  any  plough  ever  invented.  It  is  well  cal 
culated  for  sward  ploughing,  but  does  not  perform 
as  well  in  rough  land  as  the  American  Ploughs 
Shares  of  wrought  iron  laid  with  Steel.  Price  §18. 

Freeborn's  or  IVood  s. — These  Ploughs  are  in  such 
general  use  that  a  description  is  hardly  necessary 
They  answer  well  for  the  common  purpose  of  far 
mers,  and  are  also  the  cheapest  Ploughs  used,  pro- 
vided, strength,  durability,  and  low  price  are  consi- 
dered. The  Shares  are  of  cast  iron,  fastened  to  the 
mould-boards  with  screw-bolts,  can  be  renewed 
with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  small  expense. 

Sorts,  Corn,  Seed,     0,     H     2,     3.        $5  to  lOi. 

JVote.  Purchasers  of  this  and  all  kinds  of  cast- 
iron  Ploughs,  can  be  supplied  w  ilh  Shares,  &c.  by 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  Proprietor,  stating  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Plough,  and  also  the  No.  on  the 
mould-board. 

Hitchcock's. — An   imf)rovement  or   alteration   of 
Freeborn's,  cheap,  ami  answers  tolerably    well  ex 
cept  in  rough  land.     Standard  of  cast-iron. 

Sorts,    21,     221,     23J,     25.     Prices  $4^  to  $7 i. 

Stevens's. — A  Plough  of  very  easy  draft,  consi- 
dered much  superior  to  any  cast  standard  Plough  in 
use.     Sorts,  7,     8,     9,     10  inch.     Prices  $6  to  lOi. 

Peacock's. — This  Plough  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  and  is  of  a  good  formation.     It  is,  however, 


expensive,  the  shares  being  wrought,  and  conse- 
quently requiring  the  aid  of  a  Blacksmith  to  repair. 
Prices  $7  to  812. 

Dagon  or  Connecticut. — This  Plough  is  not  wor- 
thy to  compete  with  those  of  a  subsequent  inven- 
tion; it  is  "expensive  m  the  frequent  repairs  it  re- 
quires, too  small  and  light  to  do  work  in  the  first 
style,  especially  in  stiff  or  stony  land.  It  is,  how- 
ever, considered  efficient  as  a  cultivator." — [Dan- 
gerfield's  Mdrcsf,  1821. 

There  are  also  in  use  a  great  number  of  Ploughs 
bearing  the  names  of  their  various  projectors,  but 
which  do  not  differ  essentially  either  in  form  or 
price  from  those  stated. 

A  great  saving  of  freight  and  inland  transporta- 
tion is  obtained,  by  having  the  Ploughs  taken  apart 
and  the  iron  work  packed  in  barrels. 

Double  Mould-Board, — Used  advantageously  is 
cultivating  turnips  and  potatoes.  It  turns  the  fur- 
row on  each  side;  will  answer  well  for  any  crops 
sown  in  rows  or  drills.  It  is  also  considered  highly 
useful  in  the  sandy  light  soils  of  the  south.  Prices 
$7  and  $8. 

SKIM  COULTER. 

Ducket's. — With  this  Coulter  in  ploughing  sward 
the  grass  and  weeds  are  turned  down  at  the  first 
operation,  and  then  covered  with  fresh  earth  or 
mould  from  beneath.  It  is  also  used  to  turn  in  long 
manure,  which  is  covered  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
considered  inapplicable  to  swing  Ploughs. — [See 
Dickson's  Agrictdture,  Vol.  1.  Complete  Farmer,  Vol, 
2.  American  Farmer,  Vol.  4. 

POST  AUGERS. 

Hoxie's. — For  boring  post  holes,  suitable  of  course 
only  in  land  not  stony.  A  hole  can  be  made  by  one 
man  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  required  with  the 
spade,  and  the  ground  encircling  the  post,  is  left  in 
its  originally  hard  state.  Sorts,  6,  9,  12,  15  inches. 
Prices  §4  to  $6. 

ROLLERS. 

Field  Rollers. — Are  considered  indispensable  in 
English  husbandry.  They  effectually  smooth  land 
intended  for  mowing,  and  are  used  advantageously- 
after  sowing  seed.  They  require  two  horses  or  a 
yoke  of  oxen.     P/icc  $30. 

Garden  Rollers, — For  gravel  walks,  made  of  cast 
iron.  Too  well  known  to  need  description.  Price 
$20. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

English  Friction  Machine. 

Scotch  do. 

American  do.  various  forms. 

A  great  number  of  machines  have  been  lately  pa- 
tented; they  are  all,  however,  imitations  of  the  two 
first  named.  Those  to  be  worked  by  hand,  have 
almost  entirely  failed,  requiring  too  great  power. 
The  above  machines  are  simple,  and  not  very  ex- 
pensive, if  a  horse  or  water  power  is  possessed  by 
the  purchaser.  A  water  power  is  by  far  the  best. 
In  England  they  are  in  general  use,  and  it  is  com- 
mon for  persons  to  travel  with  portable  machines. 
The  advantages  of  using  them,  are,  the  quickness 
with  which  the  work  is  done,  enabling  the  farmer  to 
be  earlier  in  market  with  his  grain,  and  preventing 
the  great  loss  by  keepir.g  it  in  sheaf;  and  also  the 
saving,  by  clean  threshing.  It  is  better  to  give  10 
per  cent,  to  have  grain  threshed  by  the  machine, 
than  to  have  it  done  for  nothing  in  the  common  way. 
When,  however.  Threshing  Machines  are  used,  the 
straw  cannot  be  kept  in  a  marketable  state,  which 
is  often  an  objection  to  their  use  near  large  cities. 

N.  B.  The  above  machines  are  not  kept  on  hand, 
but  made  to   order.     Therefore  when  wanted,  a 
few  weeks  notice  must  necessarily  be  given. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  following  are 
also  kept  on  hand:    Wheelbarrows,  Weighing  Ma- 
chines for  cattle  and  merchandise.  Stuffed  Hanics 
for  horses  and  mules.   Scythes.  Cradles,  Snathe?. 
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Cast  Steel  and  Common  Hoes,  Iron  and  Wooden 
Rakes,  Steel  Hay  and  Dung  Forks,  Ox  Chains, 
Plough  Traces,  Shovels,  Spades,  Ox  Yokes,  Bush 
Hooks,  Rock  Sledges,  Pick  Axes,  Whiffle  Trees, 
Dynanometers  for  testing  the  draft  of  Ploughs, 
Spuds,  Weeding  Hooks,  Garden  Shears,  Reels, 
Pruning  Shears  and  Knives,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

SEEDS. 

Shakers'  and  other  Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
warranted  fresh  and  genuine.  The  assortment  of 
Seeds  is  small,  but  will  be  enlarged  as  speedily  as 
circumstances  will  admit. 


SPORTING  OXiIO. 


burg,)  and   run  three  mile  heats,  and  was  beaten 
by  Nancy  Warren. 

The  autumn  that  he  was  four,  he  ran  at  New 
Market  three  mile  heats,  against  Betsey  Robertson 
and  Bertrand,  whicli  race  Betsey  Robertsmi  won. 
In  that  race  Janus  got  lame,  and  has  not  been 
trained  since.  In  fact  he  started  a  lame  horse;  he 
fell  lame  on  his  travel  from  Tree  Hill,  where  he 
had  the  honour  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment 
of  General  Lafayette,  during  his  master's  absence 
abroad. 


NEW  MARKET  RACES. 

First  Baij. 

Tuesday,  2d  May,  the  sweepstake  for  three  years 
old,  one  mile  heats,  was  contended  for  by  four  nags, 
viz:  Mr.  West's  filly,  Mr.  Johnson's  colt,  Mr.  Harri- 
son's colt,  and  Mr.  Wynn's  filly;  and  taken  by  the 
first  named  at  three  heats,  the  first  mile  pronounced 
by  the  Judges  a  dead  heat. 

Second  Daij. 

May  Sd,  the  Proprietor's  Purse,  $300,  three  mile 
heats,  was  run  for — four  started,  and  won  at  four 
heats  by  Mr.  Johnson's  Betsey  Richards,  beating 
Mr.  Watson's  Tyro,  Mr.  Winn's  Mare,  and  Mr. 
West's  Shawnee.  The  heats  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Tyro  took  the  first;  Betsey  the  second;  Mr. 
Winn's  Mare  the  third;  and  Betsey  the  fourth.  Ty- 
ro and  Shawnee  were  distanced  the  third  heat. 
Third  Day. 
,  THay  4th,  the  Jockey  Club  Purse  of  §700,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Theo.  Field's  horse  Gohanna,  beating 
Mr.  Wm.  Wynn's  mare  Flirtilla,  and  iMr.  W.  R. 
.fohiison's  horse  .Shakspeare. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Edmund  Morgan,  overseer 

at  Roanoke,  to  J.  R.  of  R.,  dated  March  17,  13'26. 
"Mr.  Randolph, 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  request,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Morton  came  and  saw  all  your  colts  and  fillies;  and 
he  thinks  that  the  bay  filly  by  Roanoke,  No.  46,  is 
worth  more  money  than  the  chestnut  mare  by  Sir 
Archy,  No.  37,  both  out  of  Grand  Duchess.  He 
thinks  them  to  be  the  best  foals,  altogether,  that  he 
ever  saw  got  by  one  horse." 


^SIIS  WA^^M^u 


Baltimore,  Friday,  May   12,1826. 


SCP'It  will  be  remembered  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Societj',  will  be  held  next  Thursday,  at  Waverly. 


glCPAll  persons  intending  to  offer  valuable  ani- 
mals for  sale  at  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show,  are  in- 
formed that  they  may  advertise  them,  gratis,  in  the 
American  Farmer,  and  that  the  sale  will  be  made 
free  of  any  expense  to  the  owners. 


iO^The  Cattle  Show  will  afford,  on  the  first  and 
second  days  of  June,  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
selling  valuable  animals  of  all  sorts. 


Performances  or  Janus  on  the  Turf. 
The  spring  he  was  three  years  old  he  was  train- 
ed and  ran    in    a  sweepstakes   at    Lawrencevilk 


gdPTo  any  one  who  has  reflected  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  must  always  have  been  a  matter  of  surprize 
that  almost  all  the  fine  saddle,  and  yet  more  espe- 
cially, the  well-matched  carriage  horses,  used  in 
this  state,  should  be  purchased  from  others.  Such 
want  of  enterprize  and  common  apprehension  of 
what  is  pr.'tcticable  and  profitable,  in  the  very  line 


/ii,.,„c,..;,.b  „«....»  k^ „\.„:\„u„  *.      I-  u  I  'of  their  business,  is  absolutely  disreputable  to  the 

(Brunswick  court-house,)  mile  heats;  which  race  he  ,      .,    ,,  <.  ..        .   .        „,,•'  ^^        ,,,      ..,. 

'landholders  ol  the  state.      Ihe  case  would  be  dil- 


won  at  three  heats;  three  started — Mr.  Field's  marc' 
Phillis.and  Capt.  Harrison's  filly. 

The  autumn  that  he  was  three,  he  was  trained 
and  run  at  Jeter's,  in  Nottaway,  mile  heats,  the 
best  three  in  five.*  In  that  race  there  were  three 
started — Sir  Henry,  Mr.  Hare's  mare  Rosette,  and 
•Janus.  The  first  and  second  heat  Janus  won,  and 
was  beaten  the  third  by  Sir  Henry  18  inches;  the 
fourth  heat  Janus  did  not  contend  for,  and  was 
beaten  the  fifth  by  Henry  about  clear.     After  that 


ferent  if  there  were  not  a  great  number  of  horses 
reared  within  the  state,  because  then  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  omission  to  rear  our  own  horses 
was  the  result  of  sound  calculation;  that  it  was  dic- 
tated by  the  conviction,  that  being  convenient  for 
the  transportation  of  hay,  grain,  &c.  to  market,  it 
was  better  to  rely  altogether  upon  selling  produce 
and  buying  horses.  But  the  fact  is  known  to  be 
otherwise:  there  are  annually  a  great  number  bred 
race  he  went  on  to  Tree  Hill,  (Richmond,)  and  run  ■'"  l''.''  '*?,''=;  ''"'  they  are  of  the  most  inferior  blood, 
in  a  sweepstake  two  mile  heats,  which  race  he  won^"!'"  =V"  '"'''j'v'  ",  j''f  ^  qualities:  hence  it 

with  great  ease  at  t^vo  heats,  beating  Mr.  Harrison's  ; '!'  *''"'  ^"^  S"Ofl  t'^cks,  and  for  parade,  coach  and 
Burst-all  and  Mr.  Sclden's  filly.  ^.'^S^  horses,  immense  sums  of  money  are  annually 

The  same  autumn  he  won  t"be  jockcv  club  purse  l',''''*^."/™'"'  'nstead  of  coming  mto  the  pockets  of 
at  Spring  Hill,  two  mile  heats;  four  started;  which  .'><=  '='^'^^"'  °f  ^''  =^7!='"'^-  ^^""^  ."«  '""^  <hat  every 
race  he  won  with  ease  larmer  should  abstain  Irom  rearing  a  horse  at  all, 

'  The  spring  he  was  four,  he  run  at  Lawrcnceville' '■™'"   a  well-grounded  conviction  that  it  is  more 
two  mile  heats;  four  started;  Janus  won  the  first  economicjil  to  buy,_or,  being  convmced,  as  we  are 


heat,  and  was  beaten  the  second,  not  far.     In  this 


persuaded  it  must  be,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  rear  hi 
race  there  were  four  heats,  and 'janus  contended  °"",'  "V^  °"|ht  to  be  ashamed  to  use  a  horse  of  ano 
for  every  heat,  and   was  not  beaten  much  the  last  *'*^'■^'"'«??'"r  1^"  '^"t"  "'  °^  "*'""  an  mdiflferent 


heat  by  Jlratus — only  two  or  three  feet. 


I  animal.     We  believe  it  must  be  far  more  economi- 

He  Went  on  from  'thence  to  New  Market  (Peters- '  "=*'^°  '"'''''  ">'="''  because  we  are  satisfied  that  what- 
. ^ clever  may  appear  to  be  the  expense  of  it,  on  paper 

'Extract  from  a  respectable  Virginia  Planter.— 'nihink\'^''^^^'^  the  ailstract,  in  point  of  fact  and  practice 
there  were  three  heats  run  in  one  minute  fifty-one  se-i*'^'")'  ''ttle  money  is  realized  for  that  on    which  a 


conds,  and  the  longest  one,  fifty-four,  Janus  loain" 
race  only  by  2  or  4  feet.'  ° 


the  fine  horse  might  be  reared  on  almost  every  farmer's 
estate.     Let  every  one  then  set  about  rearing  horses 


for  his  own  me  at  least,  and  if  each  will  begin  and 
continue  to  breed  from  the  very  best  stock  within  his 
reach  and  means,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  prodi- 
gious improvement  would  soon  result  from  the  ge- 
neral effort,  and  our  State  would  soon  become  as 
celebrated  as  New-Jersey  or  any  other  State  for  the 
number,  beauty,  speed  and  fine  action  of  her  horses. 
Suppose,  then,  the  mass  of  our  farmers  to  be  in- 
spired with  the  resolution  to  pursue  the  course  we 
have  suggested,  the  question  arises — how  is  it  to 
be  most  speedily  and  effectually  accomplished?  We 
answer,  let  every  owner  of  a  mare,  whatever  may 
be  her  qualities,  if  she  is  deemed  worthy  of  beino- 
put  to  any  horse,  let  her  go  to  none  but  thorough 
BRED  horses,  of  the  best  stock,  if  to  be  found  within  any 
reasonable  distance.  The  wind,  the  muscle,  the  spirit, 
the  longevity,  of  the  English  blood  horse,  is  essential 
in  all  attempts  to  improve  the  existing  vulgar,  thick 
winded,  clumsy  "jui/iW  race.  A  single  cross  by  any 
mare  will  give  half  blood,  and  almost  every  colt  by  a 
mare  of  good  size  would  be  good  for  saddle  or  har- 
ness; the  very  fact  of  having  a  foal  by  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  will  induce  more  care  and  attention,  and 
short  experience  in  the  advantage  of  the  blood  will 
beget  an  universal  assurance  of  its  superiority  and 
vidue. 

How  then  is  access  to  be  had  to  this  invaluable- 
stock  of  the  English  Ihorough-bred  four  mile  horse? 
There  are  already  some  in  the  State,  and  if  those 
who  can  afford  would  go  to  Virginia  and  purchase 
some  blooded  mares,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
every  county  in  the  State  would  have  an  ample 
supply  of  thorough- bred  stallions.  Every  colt  of 
such  a  mare,  if  well  kept,  would  probably  fetch,  at 
four  years  old,  not  less  than  $300;  and  if  farmers 
would  learn  that  in  which  there  is  no  mystery,  to 
keep  their  full  blooded  colts  for  the  turf,  they  might 
have  them  tried  for  a  trifling  expense,  and  without 
rt-agering;  and  in  all  cases  where  they  were  prov- 
ed to  possess  great  speed  and  bottom,  a  much  high- 
er price  might  be  obtained;  from  $1500  to  $3000  is 
not  an  uncommon  price  to  be  given  in  New  York 
and  in  the  Southern  States  for  tried  horses. 

It  is  known  that  the  Hon.  Jolin  Randolph, of  Roan- 
oke, has  the  largest  stud  of  the  best  bred  horses  at 
this  day,  belonging  to  any  gentleman  in  any  coun- 
try. He  appears  to  have  increased  their  numbers 
and  preserved  their  blood  in  the  greatest  purity,  ra- 
ther as  an  amateur  delighting  to  rear  and  cherish  the 
noblest  animal  in  his  highest  perfection,  than  with 
any  view  to  sale,  and  beyond  any  deiriand  for  his 
own  use.  "  Gaudct  equis  canihnsijue."  There  are  a 
feiv  for  which,  owing  to  his  partiality  for  the  animal, 
or  its  family,  he  will  take  no  price;  against  those 
which  he  is  willing  to  dispose  of,  hejixes  a  price  in 
his  books,  and  nobody  ever  presumes  to  chaffer  with 
him  on  the  subject;  that  price  is  very  reasonable, 
being,  we  believe,for  his  fillies,  from  3  to  400  dollars; 
and  here  then  a  resource  is  open  to  those  who  wish 
to  possess  Ihe  pure  blood  of  the  finest  horses  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  turf  For  a  list  of  these, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Farmer,  vol. 
tl,  page  -20,  and  vol.  7,  page  399. 

An  additional  value  of  no  small  amount,  is  stamp- 
ed upon  .\lr.  Randolph's  horses,  by  the  unquestion- 
able authenticity  of  their  pedigrees:  a  claim  which 
must  be  denied  to  many  that  pass  for  blooded 
horses. 

Mark  Anthony,  a  "capital  son  of  Sir  Archy,"  who 
is  now  covering  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  North 
Carolina,  at  $75,  stands  this  season  on  the  farm  of 
Col.  S.  Ridgely,  late  Martin's,  near  Ellicott's  Mills. 
We  understand  from  all  who  have  seen  him,  that 
he  is  a  beautiful  horse,  from  which  the  best  stock 
may  be  derived.  Rinaldo,  another  capital  son  of 
Sir  Archy,  bred  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  now  at  Roan- 
oke, will  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer  by  the  20th  of  this  month,  and 
will  probably  stand  at  some  point  out  of  the  way  of 
interfering  with  Mark  Anthony^  for  a  number  of 
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mares  not  exceeding  (ifty,  on  terms  so  moderate 
as  to  leave  no  excuse  to  farmers  within  reasonable 
distance,  for  not  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
lanity  to  profit  by  the  blood  of  one  of  the  strongest 
and  best  bred  horses  ever  offered  to  (he  use  of  llje 
?>Iaryland  publick.  Of  Rinaldo,  5  years  old  this 
grass,  Mr.  Randolph  says,  "he  is  a  horse  of  great 
power  and  strength  from  liis  shoulders  or  neck  ra- 
ther back  as  I  ever  saw — equal  to  Roanoke,  or  to 
his  sire.  Sir  Archy,  but  liner,  because  he  has  not  the 
faults  in  Arcliy's  symmrtrj'." 

"Rinaldo,  (he  adds)  is  a  fine  baj- — better  legs 
and  feet  no  horse  ever  stood  upon;  and  many  who 
have  seen  liim,  (good  Juilges  too)  prefer  him  from 
the  girth  back,  even  to  Roanoke.  Nothing  can 
surpass  him  and  Janus  in  their  coupling  and  quar- 
ters. Janus,  if  any  thing,  a  very  little  lower  than 
Rinaldo,  but  both  are  high  enough  lor  any  purpose 
t  hat  horse  ever  was  put  to-" 

M.Anthony  Sc  Rinaldo  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Ma- 
ryland Cattle  Show,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  and  Ri- 
naldo will  then  he  stationed,  probably  on  the  York 
or  Reistcr's-Town  road,  to  cover  mares  at  f  to 
be  paid  invariably,  and  without  respect  to  persons, 
at  the  time  of  service:  and  (he  horse  being  young 
(he  number  of  mares  will  be  limited,  as  before 
staled. 


g.?-A  GOOD  GOER. — The  Editor  saw  (be  AVashing- 
(on  mail  delivered  in  Bahimore  at  5  o'clock, and  with 
his  own  blooded  horseChampion,  in  harness, went  to 
the  General  Post  Office  and  paid  his  respects  to  tlje 
Postmaster  General  at  9  o'clock  of  the  .same  morn- 
ing. Leaving  there  some  mornings  after, at  5 o'clock, 
the  same  horse,  without  a  blow  or  a  word,  and  with- 
out distress,  brought  him  back  to  breakfast  with  his 
family  at  9  o'clock.  The  distance  from  one  office 
to  the  other  is  liltle  (if  any)  short  of  40  miles.  If 
lime  be  money,  to  an  industrious  man.  this  shews 
the  economy  of  a  blooded  horse,  with  loot  and  wind. 

^.^Measurement  of  a  Cow's  UDnKR. — A  few 
days  since,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
Hank  of  Baltimore  and  several  other  sientlemen,  the 
udder  of  Mr.  II.  Thompson's  dun  cow,  which  some 
years  since  took  the  first  premium,  measured  around 
the  centre  horizontally  5  feet  2  inches.  From  the  top 
of  the  udder  behind  the  string  stretched  along  thr. 
surface  of  the  udder  between  the  teats,  to  the  top 
in  frotit,  measured  3  ft.  Ifl  inches;  from  the  point  of 
one  of  her  front  teats  to  (he  point  of  the  other,  was 
14  inches.  The  milk  was  dripping  from  every  teat, 
and  the  cow  calved  that  night. 

'J?-  The  approach  of  (he  season  for  planting  Irish 
Potatoes,  and  the  probability  that  the  very  high 
price  at  which  they  have  been  selling,  will  induce 
many  to  turn  their  attention  more  particularly  to 
this  crop,  has  induced  us  to  appropriate  several  co- 
lumns of  this  number  to  the  subject. 

S^From  good  authority,  the  Editor  lately  un- 
derstood, in  Washington,  that  the  estimate  for 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  would  he  about 
$32,000,000;  #8,000,000  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountain,  about  18  or  20,000,000  to  its  western 
base,  and  4,000,000  to  navigable  western  waters. 
There  must  be  a  tunnel  through  the  mountain  of 
four  miles  in  length,  with  which  shafts  of  800  feet 
in  depth,  will  comniunicate  at  distances  of  180  yards. 


A.  Lawrence  offered  the  South  Downs  and  Lincoln- 
shire Sheep,  imported  by  them  last  autumn.  These 
animals,  very  fine  ones  of  the  kind,  were  sold  at 
prices  which  would  pay  the  owners  very  little  more 
than  the  expense  of  their  keeping  since  (hey  arrived 
in  the  country.  A  specimen  of  the  wool  from  one 
of  the  Lincolnshire  breed,  was  e,\hibited,  which  was 
at  least  six  inches  long,  and  of  a  beautiful  fineness. 
There  were  six  animals  of  this  kind,  which  were 
sold  at  $20  to  <J28;  (he  South  Downs,  seven  in  num 
ber,  brought  |^1 1  to  37.  The  whole  were  selected 
from  the  best  flocks  in  England. — Boston  paper. 
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The  sale  of  Saxony  Sheep  the  last  year,  imported 
by  Messrs.  Searle,  being  81  Rams,  57  Ewes,  12  Ram 
and  17  Ewe  Lambs,  amounted  to  #26,:)1875,  ave- 
raging for  each  sheep  and  lamb  $152.80.  The  sheep 
and  lambs  sold  this  year,  as  above,  being  321  sheep 
and  58  lambs,  amounts  to  *.I6,G47,  averaging  for 
each  sheep  and  lamb  about  #44.  [ib. 

Long  Wool  and  South  Down  Sheep — imported  by  A. 
Sf  A.  Lawrence:,  in  October. 
Purchaser.  No.  kind. 

Mr.  Watson^  1  S.  Down  Ram 

"  2  " 

»  and  4 
5 
6 
Mr.  Oakley,  7 

"    Williams,  8 

"    Oakley,  9 

"    Williams,        10  and  U 
12  and  13 

[The  number  was  too  large  to  be  sold  well,  atone 
time  and  place.  The  owners,  who  have  rendered  a 
service  to  the  country,  would  have  done  better  to 
have  divided  and  sold  them  at  different  places.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  show  of  sheep  at  ournext 
exhibition  should  be  more  extensive  than  heretofore. 
Will  any  of  the  owners  of  Saxony  Sheep  accept  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Dickinson,<of  Ohio,  to  shew  them 
against  Merinos  of  his  own  breeding.] 


So.  Down  Ewe,     ; 
do.  Ram  Lamb       i 
So.  Down  Ram 
Leicestershire  do. 
Lincolnshire  do. 
"     Ewes 


Sale  of  Sheep. 
The  sale  of  37(5  Saxony  Sheep,  at  Brighton,  on 
Thursday,  was  not  so  encouraging  to  the  importers 
as  the  former  sale.  Compared  with  the  sale  of  last 
year,  the  animals  were  sold  exceedingly  low.  The 
highest  price  given  was  #210,  the  lowest  15,  and  the 
average  about  #G0.  The  princip.l  purchasers 
were  Messrs.  Watson,  of  Windsor,  Con.;  S.  Grant, 
of  Keene,  N.  H  ;  Jarvis,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.;  T. 
Thaxter  &  Oakley,  of  Boston ,  and  Strong,  of  S.  1  lad- 
ley.  After  (he  sale  of  the  Saxony  sheep,  Messrs.  A.  &; 


JACK  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber  .(Vers  for  sale  the  high  bred  Jack  Co 
LUMt  LLA.  His  dam  is  of  the  Andalusian  breed,  and  the 
largest  Spanish  Jennet  in  the  country.  His  sire,  the 
noted  Jack  iiarbarossa,  now  owned  by  Gen.  Williams, 
of  Sloiiiii,'t)n,  Con.,  who  will  realize  j^fiOO,  for  his  ser^ 
vices  (he  last  season. 

Columella  is  three-quarters  of  Spanish  blood  and 
one-quarter  Maltese,  a  proper  cross  to  unite  vigor  and 
.'l^irit  with  su(ricjei\t  bone;  is  two  years  old,  and  gives 
promise  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  in  size  and  other 
valuable  properties,  to  any  Jack  ever  bred  in  the  Uni- 
ted .States.  s.  VV.  POMEKOY. 

Brigliton,  Jlpril  21,  1S26. 

SAXONY  SHEEP.  " 

A  small  rhoicu  lot  of  Saxony  Sheep,  consisting  of  ele- 
ven prime  Bucks,  thirty-five  Ewes,  and  three  Lambs, 
lately  imported  from  Germany,  and  selected  from  the 
best  (locks  in  that  country,  will  be  sold  at  Public  Auc- 
tion on  Wednesday,  2.}th  instant,  at  12  o'clock,  at  noon 
of  that  day,  at  the  Durham  Ox  Tavern,  in  Hamilton 
Village,  near  the  seat  of  John  Hare  Powell,  esq.  where 
they  can  in  tiie  mean  (ime  be  seen;  ofl'ering  to  Agricut 
turists  in  tiiis  part  of  our  country,  an  opportunity  of  ac 
quiring  a  sjiecies  of  Wool  in  great  demand  in  our  ma- 
nufactories. J.  &.  W.  LIFPINCOTT  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  May  0.  Jluctimtcns. 
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ARTICLES. 

per 

WHOLESALE 

RETAIL. 

from 

to 

from 

to 

BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 

bbl. 

8 

8   12 

BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 

Ib. 

5 

'•} 

9 

12 

BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

— 

33 

50 

COFFEE,  Java, 

— 

n 

18 

22 

26 

Havana,.  .  .  . 

— 

IB 

18 

20 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

— 

14 

16 

t^.eorgia  Upland, .  .  . 

— 

12 

IV, 

COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

— 

30 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

— 

each  number  to  No.  18. 

— 

CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 



12 

14 

16 

IS 

Dipt, 

— 

11 

8 

10 

12 

19X 

CHEESE, 

IS 

FRATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 



31 

32 

37 

FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

bbl. 

2  50 

Shad,  trimmed. 



1  00 

FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 

oush 

75 

874 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

bbl. 

4   12 

5 

00 

6  00 

— 

4 
4   12 

4  50 

4 

25 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX, 

Ib. 
251b 

9 
5  00 

11 

5 

50 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

bush 

70 

73 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 



87 

90 

i 

do.  Lawler, 



60 

70 

i 

do.      Red, 



83 

85 

1 

n.ye, 



62 

66 

' 

Barley, 



80 

Clover  Seed, Red    .  . 

bush 

3  87i 

4  25 

4 

75 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

lb. 

1 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

bush 

1   75 

2 

00 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

— 

1  25 

1 

50 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 



2  25 

3 

00 

Oafs, 



40 

42 

60 

Beans,  White,  .... 



1    70 

1 

87 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

ton 

215 

220 

Do.      Country  .... 

— 

120 

130 

HOPS 

lb. 

24 

37 

HOGS'  LARD 

— 

7 

8 

LEAD,  Pig 

Ib. 

6* 

Bar 

— 

8 

8^ 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 



i;3 

24 

6i 

MOLASS!':S,  sugar-house 

gal. 

45 

6'JJ 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

28 

28:^ 

37^ 

NAILS,  6it20d 

Ib. 

6^- 

9 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

hhl. 

1   25 

Pitch 

— 

2  25 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 



1   50 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

gal. 

30 

31 

40i 

Spermureti,  winter    . 

1)5 

88 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

bbl 

11   00 

12  00 

do.        Prime,  .  .  . 



8  50 

9  00 

PL.\srER,  cara;o  price. 

ton. 

4  50 

groiuid,    .  . 

bbl. 

1   50 

RICF    fresh, 

lb. 

3 

0 

6 

SOAP   Baltimore  White, 

lb. 

12 

14 

18 

20 

Brow  n  anvl  yellow, 

— 

H 

7^ 

8 

13 

WHISKEY,  ls(  proof,   . 

gal. 

29i 

30 

38 

50 

PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 

75 

1   00 

1 

as 

APP'E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 

— 

36 

50 

SUGARS,HavanaWhite, 

c.lb. 

13  50 

15 

16 

do.        Brown,  .  . 



9  00 

9  50 

Louisiana, 



7   75 

9  50 

10 

11 

Loaf, 

lb 

19 
70 

22 
75 

I 

20 
00 

23 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 



7 

12 

Pepper, 



17 

25 

SALT,  St.  Ubes 

bush 

43 

45 

Liverpool  Blown     .   . 

— 

45 

46 

75 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

cwt. 

9  00 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

gal. 

2  50 

3  00 

3 

50 

4 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

1   £0 

2 

00 

Lisbon, 



I    15 

1 

50 

1    75 

Claret 

doz. 
gal. 

4 

1    65 

8 
2  00 

5 

2 

00 
50 

9  OU 

Port,  (irst  quality,   .  . 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bi'd 

Ib. 

35 

40 

do.        crossed,  .  . 

25 

30 

iriw 

Hit 

ags 

Hslied 
ree  of 

Common,  Country,    . 
Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 

— 

20 

25 

23 
SO 
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AeRXCVIiTUKE. 


ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  FAR- 
MERS. 

*  Vbservations  on  the  means  of  preventing  and  relici-- 
ing  the  accidents  and  diseases,  to  which  farmers  are 
particularly  svbject.  By  James  Mease,  Jtf  D. 
[From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro- 
moting Agriculture— Read  May,  June,  July,  August, 
18i'3.] 

[Continued  from  p.  35.] 

Sprains — Are  to  be  cured  by  rest,  supporting  the 
limb  in  a  position  hig;her  than  horizontal,  day  and 
night,  and  the  application  of  cloths  dipped  in  cold 
salt  and  water,  to  the  part.  When  stiflness  remains, 
the  part  should  be  rubbed  gently  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  with  the  hand,  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil  being  previously  applied  to  the 
hand.  If  the  ancle  be  the  part  affected,  laced  boots 
should  be  worn,  to  give  a  mechanical  support  to  the 
joint,  and  muscles  covering  it,  after  the  person  is 
able  to  walk. 


salts  or  castor  oil;  if  fever  be  present,  to  lose  twelve 
ounces  of  bloody  to  lie  in  bed,  drink  freely  of  warm 
flaxseed  tea,  sweetened  with  honey,  and  abstain 
from  meat.  Lying  in  bed  is  essential  to  a  speedy 
cure,  for  a  free  perspiration,  which  mainly  contri- 
butes to  throw  off  the  disease,  does  not  take  place, 
when  the  person  is  clothed  and  sits  up,  although  in 
a  warm  room.  The  cough  may  be  assuaged  dur- 
ing the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  by  liquorice  root 
or  lemon  candy,  or  molasses  candy;  and  after  the 
bowels  have  been  well  opened,  by  the  addition  of 
five  or  ten  drops  of  laudanum  three  times  a  day, 
and  thirty  or  forty  drops  at  bed  time.  At  night 
the  feet  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water.  By  this 
simple  treatment  the  patient  will  be  cured,  and  ena- 
bled to  return  to  business  in  one  week,  while  others, 
who  for  fear  of  being  made  too  delicate,  permit  the 
disease  to  take  its  course,  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
tressed by  it  for  weeks,  probably  lose  their  voice 
for  some  time,  and  finally,  be  forced  to  confine 
themselves  a  much  longer  time,  to  be  relieved  of  a 
more  serious  complaint.  Costiveness  from  the  use 
of  laudanum,  must  be  guarded  against,  by  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  castor  oil. 

Vegetable   Poisons. — Alarming   illness,  and   fre- 
quently deaths,  have  occurred  from  different  wild 


Whooping  Cough. — Give  an   emetic,  and   after- 
wards a  purge  of  calomel  and  jalap.     To  cut  short     ^ ^ ^ 

the  coirse  of  the  disease,  let  the  child  change  the ; vegetables  being  eaten,  cither  raw, "or  boiled  as  a 
air  every  day  or  two;  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  substitute  for  others,  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
case,  the  cough  be  very  distressing,  apply  a  bur-       •  ■  •    ■•   • 

gundy-pitch  plaster  three  inches   broad,  half  way 
down  the  spine,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck.    The 


cultivate  in  his  garden 

Last  year  two  melancholy  cases  were  recorded. 
One  happened  in  one  of  the   New  England  states. 


part  must  be  first  wiped  dry,  and  the  edges  of  the  and  another  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
plaster  snipped  to  make  it  he  smooth.  As  this  is  i,,  ong  case,  near  Carlisle,  where  it  abounds,  that! 
commonly  a  trifling  disease  in  children,  and  a  se-j  virulent  poison  the  wild  parsnip;  and  in  the  other, 
nous  one  when  it  attacks  persons  grown  up,  andiso^e  plant  taken  for  wild  cicely  were  eaten  Eve-i 
no  one  can  expect  to  escape  it,  children  should  be  jry  year  cases  of  disease  occur  from  eating  poi- 
exposed  to  those  who  have  it,  when  between  ages  sonous  mushrooms.  Beside  these  last  (a  numerous 
of  one  and  four,  or  five  years.  |  tribe,)  there  are  twenty -one  native  plants  in  Penn- 

Spittmg  of  Blood.— T\m  bleeding  may  be  check- jsyKania,  which  are  known  to  be  poisonous,  if  either 
ed  by  taking  a  tea-spoonful  of  dry  fine  table  salt,} estemally  applied,  or  infernally  taken;  more  may 
and  swallowing  it  slowly.  If  there  be  fever  or  |;,e  doubtless  found  in  difTerenl  parts  of  the  oonti- 
cough,  or  the  pulse  very  quick,  four,  .lix,  or  c-hshti ,,..;. ^'  The  youth  of  a  family  oug]it  to  be  caution- 
ounces  ol  blood  should  be  lost,  and  rest  enjoined. |ed  against  eating  any  wild  plant,  the  quality  of 
with  light  diet.  In  the  winter,  avoid  exposure  to|,vl,ich  they  are  ignorant  of  After  the  offensive 
cold  and  damp:  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  (substance  has  been  discharged  from  the  stomach 
■warm  stockings,  and  slout  shoes,  or  over-shoes.  A  Utrong  coffee,  and  brandy,  or  whiskey  diluted  with 
veil  IS  a  great  protection  against  cold,  for  weik'  ajer,  should  be  given  to  settle  the  stomach, 
lungs.  The  plant,  emphatically  called    poison-vine,  or 

Cholera  Morbus.— A  violent  vomiting  and  pvrg- ]  poison -creeper,  (j-ftus  radican,?,)  which  is  universally 
ing,  rhisdi.^ease  most  commonly  proceeds  ''onil diffused  over  this  country,  poisons  some  per.sons  by 
errors  in  diet,  either  as  regards  quantity,  qi.'ality.l merely  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  its  vicinity  or 
or  outrageous  mixture  of  food.  A  new  ar.'icle  of ;  by  being  exposed  to  its  smoke  when  burning.  "The 
diet,  eaten  at  supper  in  summer,  often  produces  it;  symptoms  produced  are,  swelling  of  the  lace,  hands 
such  as  clams,  lobsters,  and  crabs.  The  offending  I  and  arms,  or  feet,  and  a  painful  eruption  on  the 
cause  must  be  first  removed  by  drink'iig  warmlsk,,,.  The  usual  remedies  are  anointing  the  parts 
water  to  promote  vomiting,  and  when  the  stomach  I  „i,h  cream,  or  washing  them  with  lead  water  Dr 
IS  clean,  thin  corn  meal  gruel,  salted,  should  be  ne^vecs  informs  me,  that  the  best  remedy  he  ever 
taken  to  as.sist  in  the  evacuation  of  tlw  bowels.  If!  used,  is  strong  mercurial  ointment.  If  any  watery 
cramp  in  the  lesrs  conies  on,  they  must  be  well !  pustules  form;  they  must  be  opened  with  a  needle, 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  whiskey.  If  the  per-|and  the  water  absorbed  by  a  soft  cloth.f 
son  feel  faintish,  warm  wine  sangaree  maybe  taken.  |  The  seeds  of  stramonium,  or  Jamestown  weed, 
J  he  bowels  being   well  evacuated,  twenty,  thirty, 'are  often  eaten  by  children,  and   are   highly  poi- 

or  lorty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given,  to  pro  I  -  

mote  sleep,  and  quiet  the  agitation  of  the  system.  *  The  <!a(u7-a  sfranKnuum  obtained  the  trivial  name  of 
The  next  day  or  two  after,  a  dose  of  magnesia,  or! ■'^'"^stown  weed,  (corruptly  Jinison,)  from  the  circum- 
castor  oil  should   be   taken,  to   evacuate  the   bile!''*"'^'^  "^  ^  number  of  English  soldiers  having  been 

poisoned  after  eating  the  leaves  boiled.  This  took 
place  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  In  Charles- 
ton, S.  Carolina,  a  child  was  last  year  killed  by  eating 
the  flowers  of  the  fragrant  yellow  jasmine,  ^Bignonia 
semper  virens.  / 

t  Mercurial  ointment  ought  never  to  be  made  with 
the  assistance  of  turpentine,  to  promote  the  extinguish- 
ing of  the  mercury,  as  such  ointment  invariably  pro- 
duces inflammatory  pimples  on  the  skin,  and  would  in- 
crease the  disease  produced  by  the  poison  vine.     Mr. 

nous  or  long  protracted  indisposition.'    A  cold   or  Y'  A"<^«''son.  "f  f>ew  York,  the   American  editor  of 
-  ■   -    •  -  .  J       .    '       I  that 


which  will  probably  be  discharged  into  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  and  which,  if  retained,  might  renew  the 
disease. 

Catarrh  or  Cold. — Persons  in  town  or  country  are 
alike  subject  to  this  complaint,  and  the  attention  is 
particularly  called  to  if,  because  of  the  disposition 
of  mankind  to  nesflect  it,  merely  from  being  able 
to  attend  to  their  business  while  labouring  under  it 
At  this  time  the  foundation  may  be  laying  of  a  se 

rious  or  long  protracted  indisposition.     Acold,  or.V',         „     .         ,    „  ,    „         _.  ,  .,    .  ., 

influenza  (which  is  no  more  than  an  epidemic  ca-'^'"  "''""""V'      T,'!-  D-'rV^J^' "jf  *he 

fo,.,.!,  \  !,„.. u  ■  t-piuiruiiL  ua    preparation  of  mercurial  ointment  will  be  greatly  ex- 

tarrh)howeversevere  may  becured.nafewdays.^editedby  rubbing  the  mercury  in  the  first  instance 
provided  tt^e  patient  will  at  once  agree  to  make  the  with  a  small  proportion  of  goose  grease.  One  ounce  of 
attempt.     1  he  process  is,  to  take  a  dose  of  Epsom  I  this  article  will  be  sufficient,  with  rubbing,  for  the 
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sonous.  The  symptoms  are  convulsive  motions 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  yawning,  loss  of  power  over 
the  lower  limbs,  dilated  pupil,  red  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  and  swelling  of  the  body,  indistinct  articula- 
tion, and  constant  catching  at  objects.  The  reme- 
dy is  an  emetic,  to  produce  powerful  vomiting.  If 
the  first  does  not  succeed,  a  second  must  be  taken. 
If  several  hours  have  elapsed  before  the  use  of  me- 
dicine, a  purge  of  fifteen  grains  of  jalap  and  ten  of 
calomel  should  be  given.  After  the  discharge  of 
the  seeds,  five,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child,  should  be  given  to 
quiet  the  system. 

Mineral  Poisons. — Arsenic  is  the  only  one  likely 
to  cause  mischief,  from  the  imprudent  use  often 
made  of  it,  under  the  name  of  rats'-bane,  to  de- 
stroy rats.  It  ought  never  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  it  has  been  swallowed,  twenty  grains 
of  white  vitriol  should  be  given,  (not  tartar  emetic) 
to  cause  vomiting,  and  then  whites  of  eggs  freely 
taken.  Sugar  and  water  should  then  be  drunk  free- 
ly, followed  by  a  purge  of  calomel  and  jalap.  Avoid 
milk  and  oil. 

Swallcneing  Fruit-stones. — From  carelessness  or 
hurry  in  eating,  stones  of  fruits  are  often  swallowed 
whole.  Cherry  stones  are  even  sometimes  knowing- 
ly swallowed,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  their  as- 
sisting the  digestion  of  that  fruit.  The  practice  is 
highly  dangerous,  and  should  always  be  avoided,  as 
alarming  obstructions,  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  have  been  (he  consequence  of  it.  Death 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  from  this  cause  with- 
out suspicion  being  attached  to  the  true  source  of 
the  calamity,  nor  could  relief  be  given  even  had  it 
been  ascertained.*  If  those  who  thus  wantonly 
trifle  with  their  health,  knew  the  structure  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  they  would  easily  comprehend" 
the  force  of  the  caution,  and  avoid  the  practice 
which  is  the  ground  of  it. 

Clothes  catching  Fire — Women  should  instantly 
lie  down,  atid  smother  the  flame  by  rolling  the  car- 
pet, or  sonic  other  woollen  article  arouml  them. 
Children  in  like  manner  are  to  be  enn  lopid  in  the 
coat  of  a  man,  or  the  folds  of  a  woman's  gown,  if 
of  worsted;  water,  il'  necessary,  may  then  be  ap- 
^ilied.  Persons  using  the  spirit  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
must  avoid  approaching  within  l\\e  feet  of  a  fire,  or 
collection  of  live  coals,  or  a  candle,  as  the  vapour 
will  lake  fire.  All  children  should  be  clotiied  in 
worsfeii  clothes. 

Lightning. — If  caught  at  a  distance  from  home, 
avoid   taking  shelter   under  trees;  instances  every 
year  occurring  of  cattle,  sheep  and  men  being  kill- 
ed by  lightning  or  dashed  to  pieces  by  splinters  of 
wood,   when   flying    under  trees,   to   avoid    being 
drenched  with  rain.     If  a  person  has  a  gun  or  iron 
tool  with  him  during  a  thunder  storm,  he  should 
leave  if  on  the  road,  or  in  the  field,  as  the  iron 
I  will  attract  the  lit;htning,  and  he  will  be  inevitably 
killed.     An  Englibh   paper  (June,  IS-il,)  mentions 
I  that  a  sheplierd   in   England,  who   was   returning 
I  from  his  daily  labour  in  a  thunder  storm,  carrying 
a    fork   across   his  shoulders,  was  instantaneously 
killed  by  lightning;  which  doubtless  was  attracted 
by  the  prongs  of  his  Ibrk. 

( To  be  continued.) 


space  of  one  minute,  to  make  the  globules  of  the  quick- 
silver enlirely  ilisappear,  and  render  it  at  once  fit  for 
admixture  with  the  proper  proportion  of  lard.  The 
utility  of  rancid  sweet  oil  for  the  same  object,  as  re- 
commended by  Delauny,  (  Trumsdorfs  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy, vol.  8,  p.  16i,)  has  been  fully  proved  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

*I  allude  to  the  death  of  a  promising  young  man, 
who  had  jusi  entered  upon  the  sacred  duty  of  a  preach- 
er, from  an  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  caused  by  a 
bean  slipping  into  the  appendmUa  vermiformis.  This 
note  is  inserted  for  the  information  of  the  medical 
reader. 
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CUR  WEN— IN  REPLY. 
William  J.  Miller,  Es^., 

Dear  Sir, — You  "ask  of  Curwen  a  simple  ques- 
tion"— "whit  has  been  the  actual  results  of  Dr. 
Parry's,  or  all  the  other  attempts  to  place  the  finest 
wool  on  the  handsomest  carcass?" 

I  answer,  the  production  of  Sheep,  fny?eeec  equal, 

IN  FLESH  AND  FORM  THE  OPPOSITE  OF  TOURS. 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

CURWEN. 

It  is  shown,  that  Southdown  wool  commands  as 
much  in  England  as  Merino,  although  assorted 
Saxony  wool,  is  most  valued. 

Qiicre. — Can  any  man  imagine,  that  Breeders 
with  capital,  zeal  and  skill,  aided  by  British  influ- 
ence with  the  court  of  Spain,  were  less  likely,  to 
select  good  Merinoes,  than  commercial  speculators. 


COTTON  SEED— MANURE. 

Rakigh,  JV.  C,  Maxj  6,  1826. 


cotton  .seed,  produce  corn  which  would  equal  that 
grown  on  Roanoke  bottoms.  It  is  the  practice 
with  some  to  open  drills,  in  which  they  deposit  their 
seed,  and  let  them  lie  out  all  winter,  and  thus  de- 
stroy the  vegetating  quality  in  this  way,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  seed  are  in  place  against  the 
ensuing  spring.  More  on  this  subject  at  another 
time.  Uncas. 


MEXICAN  ONION  SEED. 

Sir,  Smla  Fee,  (JV.  Mexico,)  Feb.  15,  1826. 

The  enclosed  is  one  of  four  small  parcels  of  onion 
seed,  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  7th. 
This  seed  was  presented  to  me  as  the  genuine  kind, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so.  But  it  is^  somewhat 
doubtful,  i  think,  if  it  will  produce  in  Maryland  the 
same  fine  large  onions  that  it  would  here.  I  learn 
on  further  inquiry,  that  the  largest  onions  are  pro- 
duced uniformly  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  soil,  that  is 
found  in  small  detached  districts  in  this  territory: 
this  soil  is  very  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  and 
salts  combined  in  about  equal  proportions;  and  it 
is  said  that  upon  those  spots  the  onions  succeed 
best.     It  may  be  that  this  is  a' mistake. 

They  sow  the  seeds  as  early  as  they  can  in  the 
spring.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches 
hish,  they  draw  them   carefully  with  a  dibble,  and 


Friend  J.  S.  Skinner, 

I  promised  thee,  some  considerable  time  since, 
that  I  would  inform  you  as  to  the  mode,  or  manner 
in  which  "our  farmers"  employ  their  cotton  seed  as 
a  manure.     Well  then,  you  and  your  subscribers 

shall  have  all   my  experience  and  observation  on  ]  transplan"t  them  in  beds  at  proper  distances,  w'ater- 
this  subject,  gratis.     It  will  be  seen,  from   some  ofii,,;,  them  frequently  with  cold  water  as  they  grow 
the  former  numbers  of  the  American  Parmer,  that  and  keeping  the  earth  entirely  from  the  bulb. 
James  Madison,  formerly  President  of  these  Uni-  I  am  yours,  respectfully, 

ted  StateSjhas  observed,  that  "he  should  imagine  Q_  (j    SIBLEY, 

the  cotton  phint  was  a  great  source  of  manure  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 
the  three  ohiost  Southern  states,  viz:   Georgia,  and 
North  and   South  Carolina.''      Well,  he   was   pre- 


cisely right,  and  the  "Warm-country  plant"  (as  my 
old  neighbour  calls  it,)  is  even  more  useful,  in  that 
way,  than  Farmer  Madison  had  ever  supposed.  To 
the  subject  then 


MEXICAN  WHEAT. 

Santa  Fee,  (JV.  Mexico,)  Feb.  1,  1826. 
Sir — I  have  forwarded  to  Osage  Post  Oliice  four 
S'mall  parcels  of  wheat,  and  desired  them  to  be  sent 


Attached  to  each  gin,  generally  eillicr  ftorse  or!  to  you  froin  thence  by  the  mail.     This  wheat  is  ol  a 
water,  but   most   commonly   the   llr^t.  is  a  wooden   very  extraordiuary  kind,  and  as  I  am  informed,  very 


cultivated  in  the  villages  along  the  Rio  del  Norte 
between  this  city  and  El  Patso;  these  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  line,  and  some  make  excellent  wine. 

I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  transplant  some  of  each 
kind  to  Missouri,  from  whence,  if  I  succeed,  they 
may  be  spread  even  to  your  city,   and  then  by  your ',f 
agency,  far  and  wide. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  G.  C.  SIBLEY. 


»OXt.TICUi:iTI7It.E. 


trough,  declining  to  the  earth  from  the  second  story 
of  the  "s;lii"  into  a  pen  of  '•mauled  rails;"  well,  the 
ginner,  as  Cast  as  the  seed  accumulate-i,  takes  Ihoin 
up  with  a  broad  wooden  shovel,  and  throws  them 
into  the  pen  by  the  aid  of  the  trough  v«ry  easily. 
Here  the  cotton  seed  accumulates  in  a  large  m:iss, 
and  receives  all  the  winter's  moisture,  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  rain,  hail  and  snow;  tlie  whole  mass 
grows  very  warm,  so  that  you  can  scarcely  bear 
your  finger  in  it — in  fact,  the  heap  gnos  through  the 
three  reguhir  fermentations,  viz.,  saccharine,  or  that 
which  developes  the  sweetness;  vinous;  and  at  last, 
the  putrid. 

It  is  precisely  this  last  which  fits  it  for  the  ope- 
rations of  the  field;  and  a  shovel  full  of  oll'ensive 
colon  seed  thrown  round  a  rose  hush  in  February, 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  its  "delicate  pe- 
tals" in  midsummer — so  wonderful  and  mysterious 
are  the  operations  of  nature,  when  directed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Eternal  one.  The  seed  usually  re- 
mains in  the  pen  until  about  the  last  of  March,  or 
the  middle  of  April;  it  is  then  carried  into  the 
corn  fieiiis.  The  dilferent  modes  of  applying  it  are 
(as  might  be  supposed,)  as  various  as  the  changes 
ef  the  weather. 

The  most  common,  and  the  most  economical  way 


excellent.  It  has  been  but  recently  introduced  into) 
this  part  of  the  country,  by  a  person  of  this  city, 
from  Sonora,  one  of  the  Mexican  states  bordering 
on  the  gulf  of  California,  where  too,  it  has  been 
known  only  a  few  ye;irs.  It  grows  very  well  liere, 
on  a  poor  soil — I  am  told  five  or  six  feet  high;  each 
grain  produces  a  very  large  bunch,  each  bunch  or 
|)lant,  from  twenty  to  thirty  large y/«t  heads,  each 
head  many  bunches,  ail  filled  with  grain.  The  stalk 
is  pretty  nearly  solid,  the  upper  joint  entirely  so. 
It  should  be  sown  very  early  in  the  spring  I  am  told, 
but  I  doubt  not  it  would  answer  well  to  sow  it  in 
the  fall  with  you.  I  have  put  up  one  of  the  heads 
on  its  stalk  for  you,  from  which  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  its  peculiarities  better  than  from  any  des- 
cription I  can  give  of  it,  I  think  it  probable  that 
there  may  be  a  few  grains  of  some  other  kind  of 
wheat,  mixed  with  this  that  I  send  you;  If  so,  they 
may  very  readily  be  distinguished  before  the  seed 
ripens,  and  then  separated.  Should  this  wheat 
prove  of  any  value  I  shall  be  much  gratified.  At 
any  rate  it  is  well  worth  a  fair  trial,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  cause  that  to  be  made,  in  your  state. 
1  am  trying  to  obtain  some  onion  seed  to  send 
you,  of  a  truly  mammoth  hiiid,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  that  I  shall  succeed,  and  if  I  do,  you  will  re 


however,  is  to  flush  up  the  corn  field  in  November,!  ceive  them  by  this  conveyance.  I  have  measured 
with  Freeborn's  patent  No.  2,  with  a  strong  team,'  these  onions  here,  (and  have  one  now  by  me  to  send 
and  let  it  lie  over  till  the  planting  season;  when  thai  home  to  be  planted  for  seed)  more  than  eighteen  in 
land  is  cheeked  otT,  and  a  spade  full  of  the  cotton  [c/ics  in  circumference,  and  I  am  assured  that  they 
seed  thrown  at  the  cheek,  the  dirt  hauled  over,  and  frequently  grow  much  larger;  and  what  is  more 
the  corn  deposited.  The  growth  is  rapid;  the  corn  1  surprising,  thev  grow  to  that  enormous  size  in  one 
of  a  much  more  livelier  green,  than  corn  even  on  season  from  the  seed.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  white 
naturally  rich  ground.  It  is  a  real  fact,  Mr.  Skin-land  red — the  white  ones  are  the  largest  and  best, 
ner,  that  I  have  seen  old  fields  as  nature  made' though  the  others  are  very  good.  The  white  are 
them, (I  don't  know  that  vou  have  any,)such  as  bring  remarkably  mild  and  sweet. 

nothing  but  pine  saplings,  broom  shard,  and  other]     lam  also  collecting  to  send  home,  some  cuttings 
stinted  vegetables,  by  the  aid  of  this  shovel  full  of  of   the  various  kinds  of  excellent  grass  that  are 


THE  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SILK. 

[For  the  Report  on  the  important  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Miner,  we  are  indebted  to  him  and  other 
friends  in  Congress.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject is  exposed  and  explained  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  following  pertinent  observations  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Albany  Argus,  leave  us  no  occasion 
for  writing  even  a  brief  introduction.] 

"We  confess  that  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
industry,  which,  in  our  judgment,  can  be  rendered 
more  productive,  or  in  which  home  material  and 
labour  may  be  made  more  advantageously  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  foreign  production,  than  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  and  the  ultimate  manufacture  of  silk 
gDods.  The  history  of  this  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain,  a  sketch  of  which  we  published  a  few  days 
since  from  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
Edinburgh  Review,  exhibited  very  convincing  re- 
S'llts  of  its  importance,  both  as  a  profitable  appli- 
cation of  labour,  and  as  a  source  of  national  wealth 
anil  independence.  Aside  from  any  of  the  extrin- 
sic circumstances,  the  fact  that  it  aBbrds  employ- 
ment and  support  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  per- 
sons, and  is  valued  at  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars,- 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  manufac- 
ture, and  of  its  material  connection  with  the  public 
interests.  The  manner  in  \vhich  the  attentiun  of 
Congress  has  been  at  length  turned  towaids  the 
subject,  shows  that  it  is  beginning  to  excite  inquiry; 
aod  although  the  progress  oT  any  improvcmetit  in 
this  way,  m\i-;t  neeessarily  be  slow,  yet  it  is  eviilent 
(hit  it  is  not  to  Oe,  as  it  has  been,  wholly  neglected. 
"The  followinsc  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, made  to  the  House  of  Represent. itives,  ',n 
Tuesday  last, furnishes  a  maisol  usel'uland  hi«,'ldyiii- 
terestiiig  facts.  The  contrast  between  the  amount  of 
the  imiortation  of  silks  and  the  exportation  of  bie;.d 
stuffs,  is  not  less  useful.  Together,  we  trust  they 
will  make  such  an  impression  upon  the  counlrv, 
(whatever  may  be  the  course  Congress  mav  chance 
to  pursue,)  as  will  induce  an  early  and  steady  expe- 
riment in  relition  both  to  the  product  ami  mnnii- 
facture  of  this  important  article  of  industry  and 
trade." 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  from  the   Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, to  which  the   subject   had  been  referred,  ■ 
made  the  following  Report: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  resolution  of  Mr.  Miner,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the 
breeding  of  silk  worms,  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing silk,  be  a  subject  worthy  of  legislative  atten- 
tion; and  should  they  think  it  to  be  so,  that  they 
obtain  such  information  as  may  be  in  their  power 
respecting  the  kind  of  mulberry  most  preferred,  the 
best  soil,  climate, and  mode  of  cultivation, the  proba- 
ble value  of  the  culture,  taking  into  view  the  capi- 
tal employed,  the  labour  and  the  product,  together 
with  such  facts  and  opinions  as  they  may  think 
useful  and  proper — Report: 

That  they  have  examined  the  subject  attentively,, 
and  have  taken  such  steps  as  they  thought  best  caJ- 
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cul;ited  to  obtain  information  which  might  be  use- 
ful and  lead  to  satisfactory  conclusions. 

The  facts  developed  in  the  course  of  their  inqui- 
ries, tend  to  place  the  subject  in  an  important  point 
of  view.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  th;a  the  mulber- 
ry tree  grows  indigenously  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  that  silk  may  be  raised  with  facility 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
IJnion.  Formerly,  considerable  quantities  of  silk 
were  produced  in  Georgia.  In  17()6,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  coccoons  were  exported 
from  thence  to  England.  The  production  of  the 
article  was  suspended,  not  from  any  dilliculty  expe- 
rienced in  tlie  process,  but  from  causes  connected 
with  the  Revolution.  Measures  have  recently  been 
adopted  at  Savannah,  with  a  view  to  the  renewal 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  breed- 
ing the  silk  worm.  In  Kentucky,  the  committee 
learn,  that  sewing  silk  is  now  produced  in  consi- 
derable quantities  and  of  excellent  quality.  Many 
years  ago  the  attention  of  public  spirited  individu- 
als in  Pennsylvania  was  turned  to  the  production  of 
silk  The  Persian  mulberry  was  introduced  into 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  by  bishop  Ettwein,  where 
it  (lourisliecl,  and  still  flourishes.  Silk  was  produc- 
ed without  dilHculty.  In  Chester  and  other  of  the 
southern  counties  of  that  state,  the  experiment  was 
also  made  with  success.  The  great  demand  and 
high  price  of  bread  stuBs,  owing  to  the  wars  grow- 
ing out  of  the  French  revoluliou,  rendered  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  so  profitable  lor  many  years,  that  the 
mulberry  was  neglected.  In  17711,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  sewing  silk  were  made  in  the  town  of 
Mansfield,  in  Connecticul:  and  in  1)^10,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  marshal  who  took  the  census, 
the  value  of  silk  produced  in  Windham  county,  was 
estimated  at  ^-il,S16.  The  committee  learn  that 
the  proiluction  of  silk  is  still  attended  to  and  found 
profitable.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  sewing 
silk,  the  production  of  that  state,  have  been  exhi- 
bited to  the  committee.  Of  the  tact,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  can  produce  silk  for  its  own 
consumption,  and  even  for  exportation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  foreign  demand,  there  apjieais  no  reason  to 
doubt.  There  are  few  persons,  the  committee  be- 
lieve, even  the  most  intelligent  of  our  citizens,  (who 
have  not  turned  their  attention  particularly  tc  the 
subject,)  who  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  view  pre- 
sented by  the  following  official  statement  jf  the 
value  of  silks  imported  into  the  United  States  the 
last  five  years: 

Stiitemeiit  of  the  value  of  silk  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported in  the  years  1821  to  iSib,  inclusive. 

YEARS.  IMPORTED.  EXPORTED. 

1821,  .         .         .     $4,4-.t>.92.1         $1,057,233 

1822,  .         .  6,480,928  ], 016,262 

1823,  .         .         .       6,7 13,771  1,512,449 

1824,  .  .  7.203,344  1,816,325 

1825,  .         .         .     10,271,527  2,565,742 


§35,156  484         $7,968,011 


Treasury  Dep't.,  Register's  Office, } 
,/i^/i/26^  1826,  f 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 
What  a  bounty  is  paid  by  us  to  support  the  agri- 
culturist and  manufacturer  of  other  nations,  on  ar- 
ticles which  our  country,  with  a  few  years  of  care, 
might  supply!  How  important  it  is  that  the  agri- 
culturist should  turn  his  attention  to  new  objects  of 
production,  is  very  lully  sliown  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  diminished  and  diminishing  demand  of  bread 
stuffs  abroad. 

In  1817,  the  exports  of  bread  stuffs 

amounted  to  $20,374,000 

I"   J8I8,  "  "  "  15,388.000 

In   1824,  "  "  «  6  799.246 

In   1825,  "  "  «  5.417,997 

An  importation  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  of  silks; 


an  export  of  five  millions  of  bread  sluli's!  The  facts 
speak  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  indicate 
the  necessity  that  exists  of  awakening  the  slumber- 
ing agricultural  resources  of  our  country,  by  intro- 
ducing new  and  profitable  articles  of  production. 
Knowledge  is  power,  in  agriculture,  no  less  than  in 
politics;  information  is  capital,  and  the  means  of 
valuable  improvement.  The  committee  conceive  that 
the  first  and  most  important  measure  to  be  taken, 
is  to  acquire  and  circulate  clear,  distinct  and  pre- 
cise information  on  these  points:  The  relative  value 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  compared  with  other  agricultural  pro- 
ductions in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  capi- 
tal and  labour  being  considered.  The  kind  of  mul 
berry  best  suited  to  the  object;  the  most  advanta- 
geous mode  of  cultivation;  the  most  approved  man- 
ner of  managing  the  silk  worm;  and  an  explanation 
of  the  process  till  the  article  is  ready  for  markei. 
The  committee  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  best 
mode  of  raising  silk  will  be  for  every  farmer  and 
planter  to  appro[)riate  a  small  portion  of  ground,  as 
for  a  fruit  orchard,  for  raising  the  mulberry  tree, 
calculating  to  produce  as  many  worms  as  his  own 
laniily  will  enable  him  to  manage  without  increas- 
ing his  expenses,  and  without  permitting  it,  until 
the  experiment  shall  have  been  fully  tried,  lo  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  course  of  his  usual  pursuits. 
A  single  acre  planted  with  the  mulberry  will  pro- 
duce iroin  500  to  600  pounds  raw  silk,  the  value  of 
which  to  the  individual  would  richly  compensate  for 
the  capital  and  labour  employed,  and  the  aggregate 
to  the  country  be  of  great  importance. 

The  fact  i.-,  worthy  of  notice,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  price  of  land  in  Ireland,  where  a  year's 
rent  of  land  exceeds  the  price  of  the  soil  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  yet  so  valuable  is  the  mulber- 
ry considered,  that  importations  ol  trees  from  the 
Meuiterranean  have  been  made  during  the  last 
year,  lor  tiie  purpose  of  producing  silk.  Your  com- 
mittee addressed  inquiries  to  several  intelligent 
gentlemen  who  were  presumed  competent  to  give 
them  information  upon  the  subject;  and  among  the 
papers  received  in  reply,  they  beg  leave  to  present 
to  the  particular  attention  of  the  bouse,  a  valuable 
memoir,  replete  with  interesting  facts  and  useful 
information,  from  Edmund  C.  Genet,  Esq  ;  and  al- 
so several  communications  from  other  gentlemen, 
to  whose  attention  the  committee  acknowledge 
their  obligations.  As  the  result  of  these  inquiries, 
believing  that  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  of  the 
first  importance,  the  committee  submit  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
cause  to  be  prepaied  a  well  digested  manual,  con- 
taining the  best  practical  information  that  can  be 
collected  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
adapted  to  the  diHerent  parts  of  the  Union,  con- 
taining such  facts  and  observations  in  relation  to 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  other  conn 
tries  as  may  be  useful,  and  that  the  same  be  laid 
before  Congress,  at  the  eommencement  of  their 
next  session. 

From  Mr.  Genet. 

JVoles  on  the  Growth  and  Manujacture  of  Silk  in  the 

United  Stales. 

The  various  repositories  of  knowledge  on  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  having  extensively  treated 
the  zoological  history  of  the  Pkalera  Bomhis,  or  silk 
worm,  and  the  best  methods  of  raising  and  multi- 
plying the  several  species  of  the  morus  or  mulber- 
ry tree,  upon  which  that  valuable  insect  feeds  itself 
exclusively,  1  will  confine  myself,  in  these  notes,  lo 
present  only  the  principal  facts  and  observations 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  assist  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question  now  before  the  Agricuitural 
Committee  of  Congress,  viz:  "If  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  silk  is  an  object  worthy  of  legisla- 


tive attention  and  promotion  in  the  United  States?'' 

This  important  question  leads,  in  the  first  place, 
to  ascertain  if  the  latitudes  of  the  several  states 
are  equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  silk 
worm  and  of  the  mulberry  tree.  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  the  cultivation  of  that  insect,  and  of 
that  tree,  flourishes  from  the  20th  to  the  50th  de- 
gree of  northern  latitude.  Under  the  same  la- 
titudes, the  mulberry  trees  in  the  United  States 
are  indigenous;  and  as  nature  has  ajipropriated 
every  plant  to  the  support  of  certain  insects,  wc 
may  conclude  that  the  silk  worm  and  its  fa- 
vourite tree,  indeed  the  only  tree  upon  which  it 
feeds,  would  both  prosper  here  as  well  as  in  Chi- 
na, Bengal,  Mongolia,  Hindostan,  Asia  Minor.  Tur- 
'^ey,  Egypt,  Barbary.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ita- 
ly, and  England,  if  it  was  encouraged  as  it  has  been 
in  those  countries. 

Latitudes  nearer  to  the  equatorial  line  than  the 
20th  degree,  and  beyond  the  50th  degree,  may, 
perhaps,  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  be  also  enriched 
by  the  cultivation  of  silk;  but  it  has  generally  been 
observed,  that  very  warm  southern  winds,  and  ex- 
tremely hot  air,  always  make  the  silk  worms  sick, 
and  frequently  occasion  their  death;  and  that  very 
long  and  severe  winters,  such  as  those  experienced 
above  the  50th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  are  al- 
so contrary  to  their  propagation.  A  moderate  tem- 
perature is  the  best  for  those  delicate  animals  and 
their  seed;  and  none,  on  that  account,  would  be 
more  congenial  with  their  nature  than  the  United 
States. 

That  opinion  is  not  grounded  on  analogy  and 
presumption  alone,  it  is  supported  by  the  strongest 
of  all  arguments,  by  actual  experiment.  Several 
industrious  and  ingenious  females  of  the  county  of 
Rensselaer,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  many 
others,  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  very  likely, 
though  not  to  my  knowledge,  in  other  states,  have 
made  the  raising  of  silk  worms,  and  the  drawing, 
spinning  and  twisting  of  sewing  silk,  an  article  of 
domestic  management  and  trade;  and  that  article, 
very  well  known  in  our  markets,  is  preferred  on 
account  of  its  strength,  if  not  of  its  perfect  even- 
ness, to  the  French,  English,  or  Italian  silks  of  the 
same  kind.  Handsome  fancy  goods  have  also 
been  wove  in  combination  wi"th  cotton,  with  silk 
raised  in  this  country;  and  we  have  in  New  York,  a 
small  manufactory,  where  the  handsomest  waistcoat 
patterns  have  been  pr  .duced  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  those  that  were  imported. 

Having  proved,  by  the  preceding  facts,  not  only 
the  practicability,  but  the  existing  practice,  of  rais- 
ing silk  worms  and  silk  in  the  United  States,  I  will, 
in  the  second  place,  examine,  if  the  raising  of  that 
commodity  would  be,  upon  a  large  scale,  congenial 
with  our  mode  of  agriculture,  and  of  our  variegat- 
ed population.  This  subjtjct  requires  a  subdivision 
of  the  United  States, in  relalion  to  their  two  dilftrent 
climates, and  also  to  the  two  better  different  methods 
of  raising  the  silk  worms  in  open  air  or  in  hous.-s. 

The  first  method  would,  it  seems,  suit  the  south- 
ern states;  and  the  second  method  the  eastern  and 
northern  states. 

The  cultivation  of  silk  in  open  air  is  extremely 
easy  in  warm  climates,  and  requires  very  little  at- 
tendance. It  is  the  most  common  in  China,  where 
the  mulberry  trees  and  the  climate  are  so  agreeable 
to  the  silk  worms,  that  the  quantity  of  silk  pro- 
duced in  that  way  is  incredible.  The  single  |)ro- 
vince  of  Tchehiang  might  alone,  it  is  reported,  sup- 
ply all  China,  and  even  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
with  that  commodity.  Great  qutuiiiies  of  silk, 
raised  in  the  open  air,  are  also  imported  raw  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  England;  but  those  silks  are 
harsher  and  coarser,  than  those  raised  in  houses— 7 
a  circumstance  which  had  made  several  authors  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  production  of  a  different  insect 
called  .Scr,  which  was  supposed  to  five  five  years. 
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while  the  Eombis  liies  annually.  But  that  fiction  is 
now  discredited,  and  the  riitlerence  in  the  quality 
of  the  silk  is  more  justly  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
the  oxide  rays  of  the  sun,  equally  operative  on  silk 
as  on  wool;  as  it  has  been  observed  very  advanta- 
geously by  the  Saxons,  who  owe,  in  a  great  mea  • 
sure,  the  superior  fineness  and  higher  value  of  their 
merino  wool  to  the  ingenious  improvement  of  pro- 
tecting- their  fleece  with  linen  jackets  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  If,  however,  the  silk  and  the  wool 
raised  in  the  air,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  harsh, 
they  are  more  abundant  than  the  silk  sheltered  from 
the  radiant  matter,  and  would,  notwithstanding,  be- 
come a  most  valuable  article  for  the  soutliern  states. 
The  eastern  and  northern  states,  on  the  contrary, 
could  enlarge  the  cultivation  of  the  housed  silk 
worm,  which  requires  greater  nicety  and  vigi- 
lance, and  a  more  attentive  and  judicious  manage- 
ment. 

It  seems  that  our  two  systems  of  agriculture  agree 


An  ounce  of  the  seed  of  the  silU  worms  will  pro- 
duce 40,000  worms,  that  will  consume  one  thousand 
pounds  of  white  mulberry  leaves,  easily  supplied 
by  fifty  grown  trees,  or  two  hundred  small  ones,  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  old,  from  the  seed  or 
from  the  slip;  and  the  produce  in  silk  will  be  upon 
an  average  twelve  pounds  of  drawn  raw  silk,  allow- 
ing all  contingencies. 

A  small  hedge  that  will  occupy  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  acre,  being  planted  with  bushes  not  more 
than  three  years  old  as  aforesaid,  will  supply  and 
accommodate  100,000  worms,  the  produce  of  which 
will  be  thirty  pounds  of  raw  drawn  silk,  and  if  the 
whole  acre  is  planted  in  the  same  way,  the  produce 
will  be  six  hundred  pounds;  which,  if  merely  spun 
into  sewmg  silk,  would  amount,  at  the  present  price 
of  American  sewing  sdk  in  Albany,  to  three  dollars 
per  pound,  sixty  feet  to  the  skein,  and  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cent;,  per  thirty  feet. 

If  the  worms  are  housed  instead  of  being  raised 
with  the  two  modes  of  raising  silk.     But  if  we  can  in  the  air,  it  is  reckoned  that  a  square  foot  will  con 


raise  that  commodity,  a  third  question  arises:  w 
its  growth  be  profitable,  or  offer  greater  advantages 
than  the  articles  which  now  constitute  (be  staple 
produce  of  the  northern  and  southern  states? 

To  answer  that  question,  it  will  be  sulUcient  to 
state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  planting  and  at- 
tending the  mulberry  trees,  either  in  orchards  or 
hedges,  to  accommodate,  according  to  the  climate, 
the  two  methods  above  mentioned,  is  the  hardest 
part  of  that  branch  of  industry;  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  process,  which  occupies  only  the  fifty  or  sixty 
days  to  which  the  life  of  the  silk  worm  is  limited, 
may  be  conducted  by  females,  children,  and  old  or 
invalid  men,  unable  to  perform  hard  labour  on  any 
farm  or  plantation,  and  will  accordingly  oiler  a  new 
gain,  without  impairing  the  other  sources  of  income. 
It  is,  besides,  proper  for  legislators  to  consider,  that 
the  more  the  science  of  mechanics,  applied  to  ma- 
nufactures, substitutes  machines  to  manual  labour, 
the  more  it  is  useful  to  supply  the  fem.iies  of  our 


tain,  with  ease,  one  hundred  and  ten  worms  in  their 
maturity;  accordingly,  a  shelf,  twenty  feet  long  and 
three  broad,  will  contain  6,500  worms,  its  surface 
being  equal  to  sixty  feet;  and  a  set  of  such  shelves 
will  accommodate  the  40,000  worms  produced  by  a 
single  ounce  of  seed.  These  sets  of  shelves  may 
be  multiplied  in  the  same  room,  observing  only,  to 
leave  three  feet  opening  between  them,  in  order  to 
enable  the  attendants  to  nurse  the  vvorms.  Besides 
such  a  room,  in  which  several  millions  of  worms 
may  be  raised,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  an  adjacent 
room  or  hovel  to  put  the  worms  when  they  want 
to  make  them  ball  and  spin  their  silk;  so  that  two 
rooms  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  an  immense  quanti- 
ty of  silk. 

There  are  several  species  of  mulberry  trees  cul- 
tivated for  the  feed  of  silk  worms;  but  the  white, 
Murus  Alba,  seems  to  be  better  calculated  for  the 
northern  climates  than  the  JYigra,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  affected  by  cold,  while  the  JVigra  is  more  liable 


country,  whose  number  is  every  where  superior  to  |  to  freeze.     But  the  leaves  of  the  JVigra  are  so  much 
the  number  of  men,  with  the  means  of  supporting 'more  rich  and  solid,  particularly  in  the  southern  re- 


themseives,  or  the  families  that  support  them,  and 
that  no  occupation,  besides  the  spinning  of  flax, 
and  its  manufacture,  not  yet  entirely  conquered  by 
mechanics,  seems  to  be  better  calculated  to  employ 
the  time  of  that  supernumerary  part  of  the  papu- 
lation, than  the  cultivation  of  silk. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  great  while  before  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  silU  can  be  raised  in  the  United 
States  to  become  an  article  of  exportation,  or  to 
supply  even  the  few  silk  manufactures  of  our  own 
country,  which  now  import  the  whole  of  their  inci- 
pient materials.  But,  if  the  Italians,  who  first  cul- 
tivated the  silk  worms  in  the  year  1 4 j5,  from  seeds, 
brought  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  care,  to 
Rome,  by  two  missionary  Monks  returned  from  the 
East  Indies,  had  been  indifleront  about  the  domes- 
tic growth   of  silk,  valued  at  that  time  almost  as 


gions,  than  the  Alba,  that  it  is  reckoned  in  France 
that  one  hundred  pounds  of  JVigra  leaves  afford 
more  food  than  three  hundred  of  the  Alba — and 
that  accordingly  one  black  mulberry  tree  is  equal 
to  three  white  ones  of  the  same  size.  This  circum 
stance  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
southern  states,  and  would  enable  them,  with  two 
thirds  less  trees  and  ground,  to  raise  the  same  quan- 
tity of  silk,  superior  also  in  quality,  the  silk  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  insect, 
and  the  strength  of  the  insect  in  proportion  to  his 
food. 

The  only  thing  that  has  stopped  in  England  the 
progress  of  the  cultivation  of  silk  under  the  reign 
of  James  I.  was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mulberry  trees.  That  culture  ought  then  to  pre- 
cede any  other  improvement  in  the  raising  of  silk 


much  as  gold;  and  if  the  French,  the  English,  and  j  in  this  country,  as  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
ail  other  European  natio.is  who  have  acquired' the  trees  growing  in  the  woods;  and  if  it  was  the 
wealth  by  the  cultivation  of  that  article,  had  not,  by  I  wish  of  Congress  to  promote  the  growth  of  silk 
bounties  and  rewards,  promoted,  at  first,  its  intio!  among  us,  I  should  think  that  bounties  awarded  to 
duction,  and  afterwards  protected  its  extension  by  :  the  cultivators  who  should  raise  a  certain  number  of 
various  laws,  no  other  silks,  to  this  day,  would  be  mulberry  trees  from  the  seed,  or  from  the  slip,  in 
worn,  but  those  imported  from  China  and  the  East]  each  state,  as  well  as  to  those  who  should  grow  a 
Indies  Comparatively  speaking,  we  are  now  in  |  certain  quantity  of  silk  in  the  ball  fitted  for  market, 
America,  in  reference  to  silk,  several  centuries  be- 1  and  proportionately  drawn  and  manufactured  either 
hind  the  other  manufacturing  nations.  That  com-!  in  thread  or  cloth,  would  have  a  great  tendency  to 
modify,  whether  we  import  it  from  India,  China,  or!  urge  the  national  industry. 

Europe,  is  for  us  an  immense  absorbent  of  our  sub-  ]  should  think  further,  that  a  well  digested  ma- 
stance,  and  the  sooner  wc  prepare  the  means  of, /luaj,  containing  the  best  practical  information  that 
stopping,  effectually,  that  drain  through  which  a  could  be  collected  on  the  growth  and  manufacture 
great  quantity  of  bullion  escapes  from  the  vaults  of:  of  silk,  with  descriptive  plates  and  illustrations, 
our  banks,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  progress  of  would  be  extremely  useful  to  promote  the  desirrd 


our  wealth  and  prosperity  at  home. 

The  growth  of  the  raw  silk  in  a  merchantable 
state,  requires  hardly  any  capital,  and  it  occupies 
but  very  little  land  and  very  little  room. 


object.  I  possess  on  those  several  subjects,  very 
extensive  French,  Italian,  and  English  treatises;  and 
I  should  with  pleasure,  if  it  was  thought  proper,  to 
entrust  the  reduction  of  lb»t  wgrk  to  some  able  and 


p;itriotic    economist,  supply    my  contributions  to- 
wards its  completion. 

E.  C.  GENET. 

Albany,  January  21,  18-26. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Abraham   Stout,  M.  D.  to 
a  member  of  Congress,  dated 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan   14,  1826. 
Mv  Dear  Sir, 

In  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  December,  you  make 
p;irticular  inquiry,  whether  I  had  obtained  any  mul- 
berry seed  for  you  last  spring.  At  the  time  you 
were  here  last  spring,  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
flowers  of  the  mulberry  trees  ivere  all  destroyed  by 
the  late  and  severe  frosts  which  we  have  had:  but 
soon  after  discovered  that  that  was  the  case;  conse- 
quently no  seed  could  be  obtained.  But  nothing  is 
lost  by  that  event.  To  raise  trees  from  the  seed  is 
very  tedious  and  objectionable.  Our  practical  men 
ajree  with  Forsyth,  that  the  best  and  most  expedi- 
tious way  of  raising  a  large  number  of  mulberry 
trees,  is  from  the  cuttings;  consequently,  it  was  my 
intention  to  send  you  a  large  quantity  of  cuttings 
next  March.  From  the  size  and  number  of  trees 
which  are  growing  in  this  vicinity,  I  think  1  can 
safely  promise  you  four  thousand  cuttings;  and 
should  a  further  supply  be  desired,  the  above  num- 
ber can  be  obtained  here  annually.  Although  I  do 
not  pretend  to  give  you  a  memoir  on  the  mulberry 
trees,  but  from  the  little  knowledge  which  I  have  of 
their  growth,  and  the  information  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  practical  men  in  this  town,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  that  no  tree  of  our  forests,  grows  with 
more  luxuriance  than  the  genuine  Persian  mulber- 
ry does  with  us.  They  are  growing  here  on  ele- 
vated gravelly  regions,  on  limestone  soil,  and  bot- 
tom land  with  equal  success.  They  are  like  a  phoe- 
nix, they  sprout  Irom  their  ruins  with  an  increased 
vigour.  You  might  ask  the  question  here,  whether 
the  mulberry  trees  in  question,  are  the  true  kind,  on 
the  leaves  of  which  the  silk  worm  feeds?  Of  this, 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  cuttings  from  which  these 
trees  were  raised,  were  imported  from  Europe,  by 
Bishop  Ettwein,  who  has  been  largely  engaged  in 
that  country,  in  silk  establishments.  After  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country,  he  cultiiated  the  trees,  and 
succeeded,  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
in  breeding  the  silk  worm,  and  manufacturing  silk, 
equal  m  quality  to  the  best  China  silk.  We  have 
two  varieties  here  of  the  imported  mulberry;  one 
bears  a  purple,  and  the  other  a  white  fruit.  Both 
are  considered  equally  good,  though  some  prefer 
the  white. 

Bishop  Ettwein's  method  of  breeding  the  silk 
worm  was  extremely  simple,  and  attended  with 
hardly  any  expense.  At  the  time  his  silk  worms 
had  arrived  to  maturity,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  deposite  their  eggs,  he  gave  thorn  large  sheets  of 
paper,  upon  which  the  eggs  were  lodged.  The 
sheets  were  then  rolled  up,  and  loosely  packed  into 
a  box,  after  which  he  closed  the  box,  and  kept  it  in 
a  dry  and  cool  cellar,  where  he  let  them  remain 
unfil  the  following  spring.  As  soon  as  the  mulber- 
ry  leaves  had  acquired  a  sufficient  size  to  aflford 
food  enough  for  his  worms,  and  the  season  so  far 
advanced,  that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  that 
the  crop  might  be  cut  off"  by  frosts;  lie  then  opened 
the  box  and  laid  the  sheets  into  a  room  of  the  tem- 
perature of  70°  F.  In  a  few  days,  the  small  worms 
made  their  appearance.  He  now  began  to  furnish 
them  with  the  mulberry  leaves,  still  keeping  sheets 
of  paper  under  them.  When  one  part  of  the  pa- 
per became  soiled  by  the  excrements  of  the  worm, 
he  put  the  fresh  leaves  upon  a  clean  part,  to  which 
the  worms  immediately  travelled  for  their  natural 
food,  which  gave  the  Bishop  an  opportunity  to  cle,an 
the  soiled  spot  with  the  plume  of  a  feather.  The 
worms  required  this  attention  for  thirty-six  days; 
they  then  begin  to  enclose  themselves,  by  forming 
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coccoons.  At  the  time  the  worms  begin  to  spin, 
the  Bishop  s,ave  them  plenty  of  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  they  formed  their  coccoons;  and  when 
they  were  too  much  crowded,  he  made  paper 
cones,  and  put  one  in  each,  in  whicli  they  be- 
gan to  spin.  As  soon  as  the  worms  had  com- 
pleted their  coccoons.  they  were  thrown  into  boil- 
ing water,  and   stirred    with   a    stick;  on  ''"  "" 


the  ex 


■'  ereat  many  died  before  they  had  completed  their 
balls. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  answers  all  your  inqiiirics. 

If  any  thing  else  should  be  wanted,  I  will  cheer- 
fully give  you  all  the  information  in  my  power.  As 
to  the  quality  of  the  silk,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  imported. 

If  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  wish  to  see  a 


tremity  of  the  stick,  the  ends  of  the  silk  became  isarnple,  I  will  furnish  one  if  required 

attached,  from  which  the  ends  were  collected,  and       "'  -    "- -     "  ' ^"  "-—  *--  '  -- 

reeled  vtY  the  coccoons.  The  silk  is  then  spun  and 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  I  have  omitted  to 
mention, that  the  mulberry  leaves  must  be  thorough- 
ly dry,  before  they  are  given  to  the  worms,  other- 
wise they  will  die.  When  I  say  dry,  I  mean  free 
from  moisture  of  either  rain  or  dew. 


It  is  thought  here  by  those  best  acquainted,  that 
it  is  the  best  business  to  which  land  can  be  appro- 
priated when  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to 
the  trees,  on  account  of  the  profit  from  the  land, 
and  on  account  of  its  furnishing  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment to  so  many  women  and  children,  whose 
labour  could  not  be  so  productive  in  any  other 
business.  We  hope  Congress  will  afford  us  some 
encouragement. 

Respectfully,  your  friend  and  obed't  serv't, 
JOHN  FITCH. 


Dear  Sir,  Jtfaiis/ieW,  Con7i.,  Jan.  n,  1S26. 

Yours  requesting  information  respecting  the  ma 
nufacture  of  silk,  has  been  received. 

My  attendance  on  the  superior  court  has  prevent 
ed  an  early  reply.    I  have  devoted  yesterday  and  to-  Qjy  rpj^j-  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE 
day  to  the  subject,  have  consulted  those  who  have  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  WINE, 

had  the  most   experience,  and  are  best  acquainted  .^  ^,  ..    r.         j-  t  .     /-. 

with  the  business;  by  which   I   am  enabled  to  give     ^V  3 '''"'««  ■^' <^»«.  •6'«9-  «/  ^«"«"^  ^'"""2''  ^«'- 
you  the  following  statement,  which  I  think  may  be  (From  the  Southern  Recorder 

relied  on  as  substantially  correct.  Several  kinds  of  this  valuable  plant  may  be  found 

One  acre  of  full  grown  trees,  set  one  and  a  half  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  farms,  where  nature  has 
rods  apart,  will  produce  forty  pounds  of  silk.  The 'placed  each  kind  in  its  proper  soil  and  climate:  if 
labour  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  For  the  first  j  these  were  cultivated  for  ten  years,  good  wine  might 
three  weeks  after  the  worms  are  hatched,  one  be  made  from  several  of  them.  The  blue  bunch 
woman  acquainted  with  the  business,  or  children  1  grape,  Vitis  Sylvculris,  Lin.  is  in  several  varieties 
that  would  be  equal  to  such  person.  For  the  next  on  our  high  and  low  grounds:  it  makes  an  excellent 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  five  hands,  or  what  would  red  wine  resembhng  Claret.  The  wild  Muscadine, 
be  equal  to  five,  if  performed  by  children.  j  Fitis  Viilpina,of  Lin.  is  sometimes  called  the  Bullus 

In  this  period  two  men,  with  other  help,  would  grape;  it  has  very  weak  juice,  but  will  answer  to 
be  employed  to  better  advantage,  than  all  women  1  mix  with  other  kinds  to  communicate  flavor.  The 
or  children.  This  period  finishes  with  the  worms,  i  Fox  grapes,  Vitis  Luhrusca,  of  Lin.  of  which  there 
For  picking  off  the  balls  and  reeling  the  silk,  it  are  red  and  purple;  the  juice  is  very  austere  and 
will  require  about  the  same  amount  of  labour  for  fragrant,  and  will  probably  make  gooil  wine.  The 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  last  mentioned  pe-!  Winter  or  Bermuda  grape,  Vilis  Scrotina,  of  Lin. 
riod,  which  may  be  all  performed  by  women  and  inhabits  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  ripens  near  the 
children.  The  aforesaid  labour  and  the  board  may 'coming  of  frost:  it  will  probably  make  wine  re- 
be  estimated  at  J80;  the  spinning  the  silk,  at  ^34.      Isembling  Port. 


Forty  pounds  of  silk  at  the  lowest  cash  price  is 
now  worth  !j200 — which  makes  the  following  re- 
sult: 

40  lbs.  silk,  at  $5  per  lb.         .         •         .       §200 
Labour  and  board,  ....     $80 
Spinning, 34 — 114 

which  makes  the  nett  proceeds  of  one  acre,      $86 


Foreign  Vines. 
The  vines  of  forei;;n  countries  should  he  brought 
to  us  under  their  foreign  names,  and  their  uses  des- 
cribed: they  should  be  transplanted  to  climates  and 
soils  similar  to  those  from  whence  thiy  are  brought: 
for,  says  L.  ite  St  Pierre,  a  practical  Hiftn,  the  good- 
ness of  the  wine  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate. 
The  principal  part  of  the  labour  maybe  perform-  In  Georgia  we  have  every  kind  of  soil,  and  pro- 
ed  by  women  and  children;  but  where  the  business  bably  every  climate  to  suit  the  best  wine  grapes  of 
is  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  is  consi- 1  foreign  countries;  but  the  proper  kinds  of  grapes 
dered  more  profitable  to  employ  some  men  for  the 'are  wanting:  our  mountain  sides  may  suit  the  vines 
last  period  of  the  worms.  The  above  calculation  jof  Burgundy ,Champaign, and  othercountries  having 
is  made  upon  full  grown  trees.  The  prices  at  l|]e|similar  climates;  and  near  to  the  Florida  boundary 
lowest  cash  prices.  On  land  adapted  to  mulberry  jmay  suite  the  vines  of  Madeira — Champaign  and 
trees  they  will  continue  to  grow  nearly  forty  years.  Madeira  have  the  coldest  and  wannest  climates  for 
But  in  a  few  years,  (say  ten,)  they  will  be  large  [the  best  wines.  The  vines  of  Madeira  would  not 
enough  to  be  profitable.  In  two  or  three  years  they  suit  in  Champaign,  nor  those  of  Champaign  in  Ma- 
are  large  enough  to  set  from  the  seed;  and  Ihejdeira — their  climates  and  soils,  as  well  as  seasons, 
leaves  may  be  picked  every  year  after  the  year  they  [are  materially  different:  hence  we  may  infer,  that  a 
are  set.  bad  grape  in  one  climate,  may  be  a  good  one   in 

It  is  considered  here  that  warm  loam  land,  or  land  I  another.     All    kinds  should  be  tried.     I  have  tried 

fifteen,  or  more  varieties,  and  only  five  have  been 
worth  preserving;  three  for  the  table  and  two  from 
which  I  make  wine;  neither  of  them  were  consider- 
ed to  be  good  wine  grapes — one  is  called  the  War 
renton.  from  whence  I  have  it,  and  the  other  is 
called  the  Madeira,  from  its  colour,  but  I  think  ifls 
not  a  Madeira  grape. 

In  1816  and'  17,  I  planted  9-2  Madeira  and  28 
Warrenton  vines  on  a  quarter  acre  of  poor  piny 
land,  enriched  with  manures  to  about  the  fertility 
of  15  bushels  of  corn  an  acre:  recently,  I  have  pro- 
cured other  kinds,  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  at  Anna 
polisj  who  first  instructed  me  to  prune  and  dress 


-adapted  to  wheat  and  apple  trees,  is  the  best  for 
mulberry  trees. 

They  will  bear  cultivation  and  manuring  which 
will  increase  their  growth  as  much  as  any  tree  or 
plant  whatever. 

Where  the  trees  are  in  warm,  rich  land,  the 
leaves  are  much  thicker  and  larger,  and  the  quanti- 
ty and  quality  much  improved. 

The  quantity  of  silk  manufactured  in  this  town 
last  year  was  about  3000  lbs.,  which  was  not  consi 
dered  an  average  year  on  account  of  the  extnnie 
hoi  weather  which  commenced  about  the  time  the 
worms  were  beginning  to  wind,  on  account  of  which 


vines  in  the  manner  of  .Specchley  in  the  vinery,  and 
other  kinds  from  other  places — names  generally  are 
wanting — amongst  them  are  the  Syrian,  a  Chasse- 
las,  a  Buraundy,  a  Constantia,  a  Madeira,  the  To- 
kays, Isabella,  Sweetwater,  Stc;  some  of  them  are 
of  a  year's  growth,  and  others  are  not  yet  planted. 
The  pruning  and  dressing  of  my  vines  was  rather 
negliEentlj  performed  for  two  years,  and  the  pro- 
per shape  of  plants  has  been  injured  thereby,  and 
cannot  now  be  corrected  without  cutting  them  down 
nearly  to  the  ground.  The  vine  admits  of  no  neg- 
lect— the  richness  of  the  fruit  depends  on  the  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  vines,  as  the  following  expe- 
riments, made  with  Beaume's  hydrometer  for  syrups, 
will  show: 

Hydrometer  in  water  0  deg.  sp.  gr.  1.000 

In  juice  of  Madeira  grape  in  1820  6,50  "  "     1.044 
"  "       in  1824  9,25  "  "     1.006 

"        Warrenton  grape  in  1823  9,25  "  "     1.066 
"  "  "       in  1824   10,     "  "     1.072 

"     Wild  Muscadine  grapes  6,     ""     1.040 

"     Wild  bunch  grapes  11,     ""     1.080 

The  foregoing  were  the  degrees  of  strength  in  the 
unpressed  juice;  when  the  juice  is  pressed  and 
mixed,  it  will  be  somewhat  lighter:  the  specific  gra- 
vities corresponding  to  the  several  degrees,  is  taken 
from  the  Artist's  Manuel,  by  Cutbush.  Beaume's  is 
not  an  accurate  hydrometer:  an  instrument  made  of 
brass  with  weights,  to  shew  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  juice  would  be  preferable. 

That  grape  which  yields  the  heaviest  juice  will 
make  the  strongest  wine;  but  the  grape  that  yields 
juice  with  the  nicest  proportions  of  the  principles, 
necessary  in  a  good  must,  will  make  the  best  wine, 
although  it  may  not  be  the  most  spirituous.  What 
may  be  the  best  proportions  of  the  principles  for  a 
good  must,  is  unknown;  the  most  obvious  of  the 
principles  in  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  are  water,  su- 
gar, or  the  sweet  principle,  tartarous  acid  or  the 
sour  vegetable  mucilage,  tannin  or  bitter,  colouring 
and  perhaps  aroma,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
The  uses  or.the  principles  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

The  water  is  the  principle  in  which  the  others  are 
formed  and  mixed  in  the  grape,  and  may  be  in  ex- 
cess or  deficient  quantity  for  the  others: 

The  sugar  yields  the  spirit,  and  is  the  most  ma- 
terial in  giving  weight  to  the  juice,  superior  to  the 
weight  ol  water;  if  the  sugar  is  in  too  small  quan- 
tity, the  wine  will  be  weak,  and  perhaps  tart;  if  in 
loo  large  proportion  to  the  others,  the  wine  will  be 
sweet: 

The  tartar  is  said  to  contribute  to  the  spirit,  and 
gives  the  vinous  taste  to  the  wine;  it  may  be  in  too 
great  quantity  as  in  sour  grapes,  and  in  too  small 
quantity  is  in  very  sweet  ones — it  assists  the  ferment- 
ing principle: 

The  vegetable  mucilage  is  the  leaven  of  fermen- 
tation, and  may  be  in  excess,  as  in  pulpy  grapes,  or 
n  too  small  quantity,  as  in  grapes  yielding  thin 
juice;  if  in  excess,  the  wine  will  be  liable  to  exces- 
sive fermentation  and  become  acetous;  and,  if  in 
too  small  quantity,  the  fermentation  will  be  languid, 
and  the  wine  will  be  sweet  or  tart  according  to  the 
predominance  of  the  sugar  or  tartar,  because  of  the 
deficient  fermentation. 

The  tannin  is  a  necessary  principle  for  condiment, 
and  to  give  durability  to  the  wine;  it  may  be  in  ex- 
cess, as  in  austere  grapes,  or  in  deficient  quantity 
as  in  very  sweet  ones;  but  it  generally  resides  in  the 
stems  of  the  grapes. 

The  colouring  principle  resides,  generally,  in  the 
skins  of  the  grape,  but  in  some  kinds  it  resides  in  the 
skins  and  juice,  as  in  claret  grapes;  but  in  white 
grapes  it  is  absent. 

The  aromatic  principle  is  of  doubtful  existence, 
as  Chemists  are  not  agreed  whether  it  is  a  distinct 
principle,  or  is  a  result  of  the  combination  of  the 
others  under  the  fermenting  process 

When  the  grapes  are  grown  to  full  size,  and  be- 
fore they  begin  to  change  their  colour  to  ripeness. 
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the  berries  contain  nothing  but  verjuice  which  is 
water,  tartarous  acid  and  vegetable  mucilage,  and 
the  water  is  in  two  small  quantity  for  the  others:  at 
this  stage  of  maturity,  we  are  inl'ornied  by  Maccul- 
loch  alter  Mai)uer,  that  if  a  portion  of  water  is  ad 
ded  to  the  bruised  grapes,  and  subsequent  to  pres 


Tight,  clean  white  oak  casks  of  various  sizes,  to 
suit  the  quantity  of  grapes  to  be  collected  at  one 
time,  with  kegs,  jugs  and  bottles  to  bold  some  of 
the  wine  to  fill  np  the  casks  during  the  fermentation. 
The  casks  necessary  for  a  quarter  acre  of  full  hear 
ing  vines  should  be  10,  25  and  33  gallons,  in  suffi 


sure,    -         ,  „      .       ^  .  - 

due  fermentation  the  wine  will  be  undistinguishable 
in  strength  and  llavour  from  the  best  white  wines  of 
France,  whether  sparkling  or  still,  according  as  the 
fermentation  may  have  been  conducted.  When  the 
grape  is  fully  grown,  and  begins  to  change  colour  to 
ripeness,  the  saccharine  begins  to  be  secreted,  and 
the  colour  to  be  formed;  as  the  saccharum  principle 
increases,  the  tartar  and  mucilage  decreases,  unul 
the  grape  is  ripe.  If,  when  the  grape  is  ripe,  there 
is  not  a  sufficiency  of  the  saccharine  principle  to 
yield  the  desired  quantity  of  spirit  to  the  wine,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  weight  of  the  must  (unferment- 
ed  juice,)  the  legitimate  practice  is  to  add  sugar 
until  the  tartar  is  saturated  and  the  weight  is  suffi- 
cient; but  if  the  tartar  is  super-saturated  with  sugar, 
the  wine  although  it  is  fermented  to  dryness,  may  be 
strong,  but  will  not  be  of  good  vinous  llavour. 

Vines  require  many  years  of  careful  cultivation 
to  bring  them  to  a  full  state  of  vinous  maturity,  and 
their  several  principles  to  the  nicest  proportions  that 
the  plant,  soil  and  climate  are  susceptible  of. 

When  we  cultivate  the  Tokay  vines  until  the  juice 
of  the  grapes  will  raise  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume 
to  the  10th  or  1 1th  degree,  we  may  expect  to  make 
wine  of  the  strength  and  delicious  flavour  of  Tokay. 
When  we  cultivate  the  Burgundy  grapes,  called 
Taconne  or  Jlleunier,  and  the  Piiineau,  until  their 
juice  will  raise  the  hydrometer  to  the  I3th  or  14tn 
degree  (the  latter  degree  is  sp.  gr.  1.106,)  we  may 
expect  to  make  wine  equal  to  the  best  Burgundy  and 
Champaign. 

When  we  cultivate  the  grapes  of  Madeira,  until 
their  juice  will  raise  the  hydrometer  to  the  17th 
degree  (sp.  gr.  1.I3'2,)  we  may  expect  to  make  wine 
as  strong  as  the  best  Madeira,  without  the  necessity 
of  adulterating  it  with  brandy. 

But,  until  the  several  grapes,  before  mentioned, 
shall  yield  must  of  those  several  degrees  of  strength, 
sugar  will  necessarily  be  added  to  the  must  to  pro- 
duce the  required  strength  or  spirit,  in  the  several 
wines.  It  is  only  to  poor  wines  that  brandy  is  added 
to  give  strength  and  make  them  marketable:  the 
Madeira,  Port,  Sherry  and  Sicily  wines,  with  which 
the  American  markets  is  supplied,  are  all  of  this 
description,  and  are  mellowed  into  a  fit  condition 
for  drinking  by  a  long  sea  voyage,  long  residence  in 
the  cask,  and  exposure  to  several  summers  of  gar- 
retic  heat  when  bottled,  whereby  the  brandy  is  mel- 
lowed. 

Preparations  necessary  before  the  Vintage. 
Baskets  in  sufficient  number,  7  inches  deep,  and 
to  hold  a  bushel. 

Knives  with  hooked  points,  to  cut  the  footstalks 
of  the  bunches. 

Vats  made  of  white  oak  staves  and  heading,  four 
feet  high  and  about  -26  inches  diameter,  with  a  hole 
bored  two  or  three  inches  from  tlie  bottom,  in  which 
to  drive  a  faucet  with  a  spigot  to  draw  ott'  the  wine 
before  pressing.  A  bunch  of  vine  twigs  may  be  put 
within,  held  down  by  a  stone,  to  prevent  the  faucet 
from  being  choaked  by  the  skins  and  seeds. 

Tubs  to  receive  the  wine  from  the  vats  and  wine- 
press; and  pails  to  transfer  the  wine  from  the  tubs 
into  a  vat,  where  it  is  to  be  mixed  before  it  is  pour 
cd  into  casks. 

Wire  or  hair  sieves  to  strain  the  wine  as  it  runs 
from  the  vats  and  presses,  and  separate  the  skins 
and  seeds  of  the  grapes. 

Funnels  and  measures  to  tun  the  wine. 
A  sharp  spade  to  cut  up  the  marc  or  cheese  in  the 
box  of  the  wine-press;  and  an  iron  fork  with  four  or 
five  flat  prongs  to  stir  up  the  marc. 


your  wishes."  The  disappointed  hope  may  be  the 
means  of  drawing  j'ou  nearer  to  God;  and  you  may 
ytt  apply  to  yourself  those  consolatory  words — 
••Blessed  is  the  barren  that  is  undefiled:  she  shall 
li.-ive  fruit  in  the  visitation  of  souls."  {If'tsdmn  iii. 
13.)  And  again,  what  a  sweet  promise  to  the 
childless  who  please  God,  and  keep  the  Sabbath, 
of  vines  lO^s,  i!o's,    50's,  and  100  gallon  casks,  in'andtake  hold  of  his  covenant:  "Even  unto  them 


three  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon  be  added,  by  icient  number  to  hold  200  gallons;  and   for  an  acre 


sufficient  number  to  hold  800  gallons 

A  wine  press,  made  as  a  ciderpress;  but  straw  is 
not  to  be  used:  for  a  quarter  acre  of  vines,  the  box 
should  be  two  feet  square  within,  and  for  an  acre, 
four  feet  square  within,  and  lb  or  -20  inches  high,  or 
deep.  'I'he  press  and  vats  should  be  under  slight 
cover  to  keep  oflf  rain. 

A  store  room  above  ground  with  strong  wooden 
frames  30  inches  high  to  hold  the  fermenting  casks, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  racking  the  wine  from 
the  lees  into  casks  placed  below  on  the  ground  or 
floor.  It  is  neces'^ary  to  ferment  the  wine  above 
ground,  for  the  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  during 
the  fermentation,  being  heavier  than  the  atmos- 
phere, subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  would  occupy 
the  space  from  the  floor  to  the  doors,  or  surface  ol 
the  ground,  if  the  fermentation  were  carried  on  in  a 
cellar — the  gas  is  destructive  to  animal  life. 

A  deep  cellar,  or  vault,  dry  with  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  light,  accommodated  with  a  strong  wooden 
frame  30  inches  high,  to  place  ihe  casks  on  after  the 
wine  is  drawn  from  the  lees,  and  lor  ttie  convenience 
of  drawing  oflf  from  the  lees  as  they  subside  during 
the  insensible  fermentation,  wherever  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary. A  cellar  is  (he  best  place  of  deposite  for 
wine,  being  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter 
than  the  common  atmosphere.  Heat  is  greatly  in- 
jurious to  wine,  as  it  urges  the  insensible  fermenta- 
tion too  quickly ,  and  keeps  it  on  the  fret;  cold  is  also 
injurious  as  it  retards  the  progress  of  insensible  ter- 
mentatiuii;  the  temperature  of  the  wine  should  be 
as  nearly  Ihe  medium  temperature  of  the  climate  as 
practicable,  at  which  state  the  wine  is  tlie  most 
agreeable  to  drink;  for  if  it  is  chilled,  as  in  winter, 
it  is  necessary  to  expose  it  near  the  fire,  to  raise  tlie 
temperature  to  that  of  the  climate;  il  the  wine  is 
heated,  as  in  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  it  by 
such  means  as  are  co  venient,  to  lower  its  tempera- 
ture to  that  of  the  climate,  and  make  it  agreeable  to 
Irink. 

Dry  brown  sugar,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  add  24 
ounces  to  every  gallon  ol'  juice,  or  ratncr  more  if 
necessary  to  raise  liie  hyurometer  to  tlie  degree  re- 
quired.    When  we  get  grapes  to  yield  juice  strong 

nough,  sugar  will  be  unnecessary. 
Good  French  Brandy  to  rinse  the  casks,  before 
the  wine  is  poured  into  them  to  ferment,  and  to  rinse 
the  casks  before  racking  the  wine  into  them.     Hot 
wine  will  answer  the  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ill  I  give  in  mine  house,  and  within  my  walls,  a 
place  and  a  naine  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daugh- 
ters: I  will  give  them  an  everlasting  name,  that 
shall  not  be  cut  off.  (Isaiah  Ivi.  5.) 

Chapter  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  good  ladj ,  on  the  first  of  all  subjects, 
allow  me  a  moment's  attention.  When  surrounded 
by  aflJuence  and  comforts — when  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  your  husband's  affections,  and  blessed 
with  a  smiling  offspring;  when  health  sparkles  in 
yuur  eyes,  and  pleasure  attends  your  footsteps, — 
then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord.  "Beware 
and  tremble,  ye  women  that  are  at  ease;  be  trou- 
bled, ye  careless  ones;  rise  up,  ye  women  that  are 
at  ease;  hear  my  voice,  j'e  careless  daughters;  give 
ear  unto  my  speech."  {Isaiah  xxxii.  11,9.)  Now,  gen- 
tle lady,  observe  with  great  attention  those  very  re- 
markable expressions  of  the  prophet.  He  says  not. 
Tremble,  ye  women  who  live  in  sin;  but,  tremble, 
ye  women  who  live  at  ease.  He  says  not.  Be  trou- 
liled,  ye  wieked  ones;  but.  Be  troubled,  ye  careless 
ones — ye  careless   daughters;    ye    who   dress,  and 

ince,  and  laugh,  and  sing,  and  who  never  read  of 
nie,  nor  think  of  me,  nor  speak  of  me.  Hear  this, 
and  tremble,  ye  careless   daughters,  and  know  that 

she  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth." 
(1  Tim.  v.  6.) 


MY  HUSBAND. 

When  various  nymphs,  witn  beauty's  smile. 
Threw  round  their  fascinating  wile. 
Thy  manly  bosom  to  beguile. 

My  Husband! 

Then,  who,  by  love's  strong  powers  impress'd. 

Selected  me  from  all  the  rest, 

And  thought  me  wisest,  fairest,  best? 

My  Husband. 

Resigning  what's  caWd  liberty, 

A  willing  captive  now  to  be. 

Who  gave  up  afl  the  world  for  me? 

My  Husband. 


iiiisiss'  BEf  .&KX2:;aBXiitT. 


A  WHISPER  TO  A  NEWLY  MARRIED  PAIR 

A  Whisper  to  the  Wife. 

[Concluded  from  p.  62.] 

Chapter  IX. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  EDDCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Perhaps,  good  lady,  it  may  not  be  the  will  ol 
your  heavenly  Father  that  you  should  be  greeted 
by  the  name  jf  mother.  Perhaps  he  may,  as  it 
were,  say  to  you,  "It  is  not  my  pleasure  for  the 
present  to  comply  with  thy  heart's  wish;  but  seek  me, 
and  wait  on  me,  and  i  may  yet  bring  it  to  pass." 
But  should  this  not  be  the  case,  even  then  could 
you  but  know  why  he  seems  deaf  to  your  prayer, 
you  would  perhaps  adore  the  motive  of  his  denial 
and  feel  with  gratitude  your  escape  from  the  mise 
ry  which  would  have  attended  the  completion  of 


•Tlie  author  had  a  relation  that  was  married  some 
years  witliout  having  a  child.  Her  feelings  partook 
not  only  of  grief,  but  of  anguish:  at  length,  a  lovely 
boy  was  granted  her — •'Spare,©  God!  the  life  of  my 
HesOTig',"  was  her  constant  prayer.  Her  blessing  war, 
spared:  he  grew  to  the  years  nf  manhood;  squandered 
a  line  fortune;  married  a  servant  maid;  and  broke  his 
mother's  heart! 

.■\nother  intimate  friend  of  the  author's  was  incon- 
solable for  not  having  children.  At  length,  the  pros- 
pect of  her  becoming  a  mother  was  certain,  and  her 
joy  was  extreme.  The  moment  of  trial  arrived:  for 
four  days  and  nights  her  sufferings  and  torture  were 
not  to  be  allayedby  medical  skill  or  human  aid.  At 
length,  her  cries  ceased;  and,  at  the  same  moment  that 
she  gave  birth  to  two  children,  she  herself  had  become 
a  corpse.  "Gire  me  children"  said  the  impatient  and 
weeping  Rachel,  "or  else  I  die."  ^Gen.  xxx.  1.;  Her 
prayer  was  heard;  and  in  giving  birth  to  her  boy  the 
ill-judging  mother  expired. 

Another  impassioned  mother,  as  she  bent  over  the 
bed  of  tier  sick  infant,  called  out,  O  no;  1  cami'l  resign 
him.  It  IS  impossible:  I  cannot  resign  him."  A  person 
present,  struck  with  her  words,  noted  them  down  in  a 
daily  journal  which  he  kept.  The  boy  recovered;  and 
that  day  one-and-twenty  years  he  was  banged  as  a  mur- 
derer ! 
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Who  ploughs,  perhaps,  the  foamiiig,mam 
Or  boldly  joins  the  warrior's  train, 
For  me  Dame  Fortune's  smile  to  gam? 

My  Husband. 

Who  plants  his  groves  and  woodlands  o'er. 

Or  tills  the  fields,  or  ploughs  the  moor. 

To  fill  my  purse  .v.th  golden  store?^^  ^^^^^^ 

Who,  led  by  Wisdom's  steady  star. 
Displays  his  talent  near  and  far. 
At  church,  the  senate,  or  the  bar? 


My  Husband. 


Time  of  running. 


1st.  Heat 
2d,  Heat 
3d.   Heat 
Fairfax, 
Lady  Hal, 
Oscar, 


3  m.  55  sec. 

4  ni. 

4  m.  20  sec. 

1  Bolted. 

2  2  2 

1   1 


MISCXSIiIiANEOUS. 


And  who,  superior  to  pretence. 
With  brilliant  wit  and  eloquence. 
Delights  me  with  his  manly  sense? 


My  Husband. 


Who  clasps  me  to  his  faithful  breast. 
And  vows,  that  of  such  love  pos.sess'd, 
No  mortal  man  was  e'er  so  bless'd? 

My  Husband 

Then  let  me  use  my  utmost  art. 

Domestic  comfort  to  impart, 

And  never  pain  thy  constant  heart. 

My  Husband! 

O  yes!  with  woman's  softest  powers, 
I'll  plucl{  the  fairest,  sweetest  (lowers. 
To  strew  with  love  thy  passing  hours. 

My  Husband! 

And  crovvn'd  with  peace  and  harmony, 
Thy  life  so  very  sweet  shall  be, 
Thou'lt  bless  the  day  thou  weddedst  me, 

My  Husband! 


SFOB.TX3>ra  CI.ZO. 


CANTON  RACES. 
First  Day. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  races  we 
have  ever  \vitne,>fed  lutiii  place  on  Monday,  on  Can- 
ton Course.  Tiie  sjiirited  manner  in  winch  each 
heat,  nay  every  round,  was  contested,  kept  up  a  high 
degree  of  excitement  among  the  people.  Five  horses 
appeared  panlmg  with  what  among  men  would  be 
called  ambition  to  compete  for  tiie  purse. 

Brainu'onn,  Fuirfcu:.  Rhoderick  Dhu,  Louisa  Sims 
and  the  I'oresMfeid,  started  eagerly  about  half  past 
li  o'clock.  Fairfax  and  Lonisa  Sims,  (the  grey 
filly)  ran  side  by  side  for  the  greater  part  of  tlit- 
first  heat,  whilst  the  rest,  near  the  leading  horse, 
seemed  to  be  moving  in  harness,  so  close  was  the 
cmnpetition;  Fairfax  came  out  ahead.  In  the  se- 
cond heat,  when  all  expectation  was  raised  by  Faii- 
fax,  the  grey  filly  Louisa  Sims  shot  ahead  of  the 
other  and  gained  the  heat. — The  third  heat  was 
closely  contested  between  Louisa  Sims,  Brainworm, 


Halifax  Races,  North  Carolina. 

First  day  sweepstake,  I  mile,  was  won  by  Mn 
West's  filly,  Claybank. 

Second  day  proprietor's  purse,  Mark-Time  won. 

Third  day  Jockey  Club,  4  miles,  was  won  by 
Flirtilla. 

Fourth  day  Handicap,  by  Mark-Time. 

Laurenof.ville,  Virginia. 
First  day  sweepstake,  1  mile,  was  won   by  Mr- 
Harrison's  Epicus. 

Second  day  proprietor's  purse,  by  Mr.  Johnston's 
Betsey  Richards. 

Third  day  Mr.  Johnston's  Shakespeare  won  the 
Jockey  Club. 

Bellefield. 
First  day  sweepstake,   1  mile,  by  Mr.  Johnston's 
Pirate. 

Second  day  Jockey  Club,  was  won  by  Mr.  John 
sfon's  Shakespeare. 

Third  day  proprietor's  purse,  by  Mr.  Johnston's 
Betsey  Richards. 

Petersburg,  Virginia. 
First  day   sweepstake,  1    mile,  was  won  by  Mr- 
West's  filly.  Miss  Halifax. 

Second  day  by  Mr.  Johnston's  Betsy  Richards. 
Third  day  Jockey  Club  by  Mr.  Field's  Gohanna. 
Fourth  day,  Mr.  Winn's  Ariel. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 
I      First  day  sweepstake,  by  Mr.  Field's  filly. 

Si'cond  day  Mr.  Elliott's  filly  Janette,  proprietor's 
[lurse. 
Tiiird  day  by  .\riel. 
Fourth  day  by  Murk-Time. 

Races  yet  to  come— Nottoway,  Fredericksburg, 
Hanover,  Gosport,  Norfolk,  and  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  NATIONAL  ROAD. 

Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  an  esti 
mate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  National  Road  from  Washington  to 
New  Orleans,  has  been  laid  before  that  body.  The 
following  is  a  view  of  the  aggregate  estimates  ot 
the  three  routes  surveyed: 

estimate  of  the  eastern  road. 

miles,  per  mile.  Ao. 
856  5-8    $2,400  (1)  $2,055,000       $ 
2315-8       6,508  f2)     I, -308,838  5-3,364,138  5 
1,5-0,800       1,510,800 
445,250 
n,22T  1—562,977  ^ 


Roads 

Do. 

Bridges 
Causeways 

Do. 


6  3-8  246,400  (3) 

S4J  13,000  (4) 

1  1-8     15,158  (5) 


Probable  distance,  1136  miles,    .     .     .     .  $5,398,516  2 
Probable  cost  per  mile,  $4,152. 

ESTIMATE  of  THE  MIDDLE  ROAD, 
miles,  per  mile.  J^o. 


315  3-8  ft  2,240  (6)     $106,440 
145  5-8       4,854  (1)   3,619,263  1-4,325,103  '■! 
5  1-8  211,200(8)    1,240,800       1,240,800 
Causeways   36i  10,865  (9)       396,512  5 

Do.  2  5-8     13,229(10)       34,126  1—431,298  6 


Roads 
Do. 

Bridges 


Probable  distance,  1106  miles, 


$5,991,802  S 


Road  328i 

Do.  118} 

Bridges  Sj 

CausWays  28^ 

Do.  U 


Probable  cost  per  mile,  $5,423. 

estimate  of  the  WESTERN  ROAD. 

miles,  per  mile. ^"0. 

$1,900(11)  $623,615 

4  200(12)3,210,150 3,894,435 

116,000  (13)     512,000  512,000 


9,100(14) 
11,616  (,15) 


216,621 
14,595- 


Probable  distance,  1140  miles,     .     . 
Probable  cost  per  mile,  < 


-291,216 
4,151,641 


,113. 


STEAMBOAT  PIONEER. 
We  learn  from  the  Gazette,  "that  the  Captain  of 
this  boat  has  just  returned,  after  a  most  successful 
voyage  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The 
boat  ascended  as  high  as  Big  i'5land,  which  is  about 
sixty-five  miles   above    Northumberland,  and    only 
ffteen  miles  from  where  the  river  passes  through  the. 
Jllleghany  ridge.    The  boat  was  accompanied  during 
her  voyage  by  a  committee  of  five  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  country,  who  are  preparing 
a  report,  which  we  expecl  to  receive  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  which,  together  with  a  detailed  account  from 
the  Captain,  it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  lay  before 
We  understand  that  the  system  pur- 
is  the  one  which  the 


Rhoderick  Dhu,    and   Forest  Maid;  the  grey 
Louisa  Sims  came  in  I'ictorimis. 


till-, 


Time  of  running. 

1st  heat  in  5  minutes  52  seconds. 

2d  heat  in  6      do.         2     do. 

3d  heat  in  6      do.         7     do. 

Second  Day. — The  racing  over  the  Canton 
Course  on  Tuesday,  fully  justified  the  anticipations 
which  were  entertained  of  fine  sport  The  running 
and  contest  amongst  the  hni'ses,  were  only  equalled 
by  the  races  ol  the  day  before.  F'airfax,  Lady  Hal, 
and  Oscar,  started  (or  the  first  heat.  The  purse 
was  won  by  Mr.  Potter's  horse  Oscar,  beating  Lady 
Hal  in  the  second  and  third  heats,  by  about  a  length 


NEW-YORK  TROTTING  CLUB. 

The  above  Club  was  got  up  last  year  with  a  view 
of  inipioving  the  speed  of  road  horses,  which  they 
considt  r  the  most  useful  of  their  species,  and  it  met 
with  great  encouragement  from  the  admirers  of  that 
noble  and  most  useful  of  animals;  the  following  are 
offered  by  the  Club,  as  an  inducement  to  persons 
owning  good  horses  to  train  and  enler  them  for  the  I  our  readers, 
prizes,  and  by  these  means  many  horses  whosCj  sued  in  navigating  this  boat, 
speed  is  now  in  obscurity  will  be  brought  into  notice,' proprietor  has  steadily  adhered  to,  of  neverattempt- 
and  consequently  their  value  enhanced.  The  Club's  jug;  the  rapids  or  falls  by  the  mere  force  of  steam, 
course  is  near  the  Jamaica  turnpike  road,  about  a,beheving  it  better  to  use  other  means  of  ascending 
mile  below  the  Union  Course,  L.  I.  Iparticular  places,  than  to  incur  risk  to  the  whole  en- 

The  1st  day's  purse  this  spring  of  $200  will  bejterprize  by  emleavouring  to  surmount  them  by  the 
trotted  for  oiithe  16th  inst.  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  under  power  of  the  engine  alone."  [Bait.  Pal. 
the  saddle  2  miles  and  repeat.  I  

2d  day  the  I7th.  a  purse  of  $200  to  be  trottfed  for  ' 
in  harness  2  miles  and  repeat. 

3d  day  the  18th,  a  sweepstake  of  $200,  under  the 
I  saddle  3"  miles  and  repeat;  open  for  trotters,  pacers. 


^sii  s'Anaismj 


and  rackers. 

A  piece  of  plate  is  to  form  half  of  each  purse. 

The  weight  to  be  carried  is  150  lbs.  for  saddle 
horses,  and  a  feather  for  harness. 

Horses  to  be  entered  the  day  previous  at  John  P. 
Snediker's,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

[Why  are  not  clubs  like  the  above  formed  in  this 


Baltimore,  Friday,  May   19,  1826. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 

^y-Ml  Editors  of  papers  will  oblige  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Socie:y,  and  promote  the  cause  of  the 
piough,  by  gimtig  place  to  the  following  items. 

The  next  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  Domes- 


vicinity  ?  it  would  afford  an  excellent  test  for  the  tic  Miinufactures,  will  be  held  at  the  Maryland  Ta- 
speed  and  value  of  harness  horses,  as  the  turf  does [vern,  as  heretofore,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
for  the  race  horse;,  who  will  set  it  agoing?]  first  and  second  days  of  June  next. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Mav  19,  16-26. 


All  persons  who  wish  to  witness  the  exhibitiun, 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  grounds,  and  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  society,  may  be  furnish 
ed  with  a  ticket  of  admission,  at  the  Gate,  for  $1 
only. 

All  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society,  or 
not,  who  possess  fine  animals  of  any  kind,  are  re-| 
quested  to  exhibit  them  i:i  the  Society's  pens,  even 
thouijh  they  may  not  choose  to  contenil  tor  the  pre- 
miums. Fine  animals  may  be  placed  in  the  pens, 
and  after  the  exhibition,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M.  on  each 
day,  may  be  exposed  to  publick  sale,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  owner. 

To  contend  for  a  premium  of  any  kind,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  party  should  give  notice  to  J.  S. 
Skinner,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  some  time  be- 
fore S  o'clock,  on  the  first  day  of  June.  The  sooner 
notice  is  given  the  heller! 

All  articles  of  Household  Manufacture  must  be 
exhibited  on  the  Jhst  day  of  the  show. 

A  place  will  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of 
Machinery  and  Implements  of  HuMb;tniiry. 

Butter  and  Fermented  l^iquors  will  be  delivered 
to  the  Trustees  early  on  the  Jiisl  day,  under  a  pri- 
vate murk  or  seal,  and  the  names  of  the  successful 
candidates  only  will  be  disclosed 

The  owners  of  Slock  are  requested  to  furnish 
placards  to  be  fixed  on  the  pens,  giving,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  pedigree  of  their  animals,  and  any 
other  information  in  their  possession 

The  Trustees  will  be  on  the  ground  at  8  o'clock, 
A.  M.  on  each  day.  On  the  first  day  they  will  see 
that  tlie  stock  arc  all  in  their  proper  pens,  and  other 
objects  offered  for  premium  properly  arranged. 

At  9  o  clock  they  will  meet  at  their  Hall,  and  the 
Society  be  assembled;  when  the  Judges  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  President,  who  will  deliver  to  the 
chairman  of  each  Committee  a  paper  of  instruc- 
tions, a  list  of  his  Committee,  their  badges,  and  a 
list  of  the  objects  to  which  their  attention  will  be 
called. 

The  Judges  will  then  proceed  to  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties. 

At  ;5  o'clock,  p.  M.  the  Public  Sale  will  commence. 

On  the  second  day,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.  the  Plough- 
ing Match  will  commence. 

From  9  to  11,  the  polls  will  be  open  for  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  bal- 
lots to  be  counted  after  dinner. 

At  li  o'clock  the  Trustees  will  meet  to  receive 
the  Reports  of  the  Judges. 

At    1    o'clock  the   Society  will  assemble.      The 
Chaiinicn  of  the  several  Committees  will  be  called 
on  in   the  order  of  publication,  to  read  their  Re 
ports,  and  the  premiums  will  be  distributed  by  the 
President. 

At  3  o'clock  the  sale  will  be  resumed. 

Volunteer  Premium. — To  the  owner  of  the  Ram, 
which,  being  shorn  iqion  the  ground,  shall  yield  the 
greatest  weight  of  picklock  wool,  the  condition  of 
the  fleece  as  to  cleanliness  being  taken  into  consi- 
deration, will  be  awarded  a  silver  cup,  valued  at 
f>20 — By  Jose  Sylvester  Jirhrlln,  minister  from  Brazil. 

Persons  wishing  to  have  a  Ij.iiidhil]  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, will  call  at  (he  office  of  tlie  American  Farmer. 

The  Trustees  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  Maryland  Caltle  Show  and  Fair 
an  excellent  market  for  all  kinds  of  fine  stock  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  whether  the  same  be  ex- 
hibited for  premium  or  not,  and  that  all  those  who 
attend  from  various  parts  of  the  Stale,  to  buy  or 
sell,  will  be  satisfied  with  their  arrangements. 


A  lull  bred  Devon  Bn'l,  nine  months  old. 

A  full  bred  Devon  Buii,  ten  weeks  old. 

A  half  bred  Devon  Heifer.  2i  years  old,  with  a 
3  Devon  Bull  Calf  by  Gurrick,  6  months  old, 

A  half  bred  Bull  Cali  by  Garrick,  out  of  the  Dun 
prize  Cow,  b  days  olti    ud  uncommonly  fine. 

An  imported  Heifer,  by  Mr.  Champion's  cele- 
brated Sliorl  Horn  Bull  „-Jid  de  Camp;  she  has  been 
lately  bulled  by  Col.  Powel's  imported  Bull, Malcolm. 


^^The  Editor  is  requested  to  say  that  Cecrofs 
will  be  answered. 


^I^Any  gentleman,  who  will  give  a  recipe  for 
curing  the  umrrain  iu  cattle,  will  oblige  the  Editor 
and  many  subscribers. 


BLOODED  COLT  FOR  SALE. 

Will  be  oB'ered  for  sale,  on  the  1st  of  June,  at  the 
Cattle  Show,  a  blooded  Colt  sired  by  Tuckahoe.  He  is 
allowed  bj  the  best  judges  to  be  a  very  superb  aiumaf; 
is  a  Uglii  Chestnut  soiref,  upwards  of  1.^^  hands  higli, 
and  wilf  tje  lliree  years  old  in  July  next. 

May  n,  ISilB. 


BLOODED  HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

YoDNG  CiRAccHus,  three  years  old  in  June  next — a 
bright  oay,  upwards  of  UiJ  bauds  high;  black  mane  and 
tail.  Tlie  lollowing  extract  of  a  letter,  from  one  of  the 
first  judges  of  horses,  will  furnish  those  disposed  to 
buy  ivilh  Correct  information  as  to  the  appearance  and 
blood  of  this  cult. 

"I  think  him  a  very  fine  young  horse.  He  is  a  horse 
of  the  purest  blood;  the  pedig.ee  of  his  sire,  Gracchus, 
is  web  known.  He  was  by  Old  Oioined,  his  dam  by 
Chanticieer,  &c.  The  dam  of  your  colt  by  the  import- 
ed horse  Magic,  which  was  by  Volunteer,  (the  sire  of 
Spread  Eagle;;  his  dam  iVlarcella  by  Mamuriiio,  (the 
sire  of  Mi  sser.ger;)  his  grandam  rtledea,  which  was  by 
Sweet  iiii..x,  nis  great  grandam  Angelica  by  Sna;>,  Re- 
gulus,  Bartlet's  Childers;  the  grandam  of  your  colt  by 
iox,"  &.C. 

Also,  the  t>AM  of  the  above  colt,  ten  years  old;  a 
bright  bay  and  large — and  her  horse  Colt,  two  weeks 
old,  by  L'oriiwallis;  Curnwallis  by  Klorizel;  his  dam  out 
of  Dr.  Edeleii's  celebrated  running  mare  Kloretta. 

For  a  reference  to  the  owner,  apply  to  the  Edilor. 

May  n,  18:i6. 


FaiC£S   CTTaa£17T. 


GREEN  HUCSE  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  AND  FRUIT 
TREES. 

A  considerable  variety  of  valuable  Pljints,  and  in 
high  order,  are  for  sale  at  the  Green-house  of  the  sub. 
scriber,  on  Jamaica  Plains,  in  ftoxbury,  by  applying  to 
the  Gardener.  Also,  Itoots  and  Flowering  Shkubs  and 
Trees,  and  a  fev/  thousand  of  the  Newcastle  Corkspiir 
Thorn,  which  is  the  only  sort  with  me,  that  has  nut  as 
yet  been  attacked  by  the  borer,  and  are  Ihree  years  old. 
The  proprietor  is  also  bringing  forward  a  Nursery  ol 
Fruit  Trees,  every  Tree  of  which  is  from  seed  and  not 
suckers,  and  will  be  so  warranted;  some  hundreds,  of 
superior  sorts  of  Apple  Trees,  are  now  large  enough  for 
removal,  other  sorts  will  not  be  lit  for  a  year  or  two. 
A  few  large  white  Dutch  Currants,  and  English  Goose- 
berries. 

Roxlmrij,.flpril  14,    1S26.  JOHN  PRINCE. 


^Amongst  other  fine  stock,  horses  and  cattle, 
which  it  is  known  will  be  for  sale  at  the  Exhibition, 
we  may  enumerate  and  recommend  the  following: 

Garrick,  an  imported  full  bred  Devon  Bull,  three 
years  old  next  Septemberi  an  uncommonly  fine 
animal. 
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ARTICLES. 

BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and   Hams,  .  . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  I S. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FlSH,Herrings,Sua. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX 

GUNPOWDER,  Haiti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler 

do.      Red, 

Rye 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, Bed    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LE.\THER,  Soal,   best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

NAILS,  6u2nd 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICF.,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  vellow, 
WHISKEY,  Isl  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APP'  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes 

Liverpool  Blown     .   . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily,  .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bi'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners'  or  Pulled,  . 
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WOOL. 

[In  the  last  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  no- 
tice was  given  that  we  had  sent  to  manufacturers 
in  the  Eastern  states,  for  their  opinion  of  their  rela- 
tive fineness  and  value,  some  samples  of  (ine  wool 
from  the  flock  of  Mr.  John  McDowell,  Jr.  near  bteu- 
benville,  Ohio,  together  ivith  some  from  the  backs 
"  '  jh  priced  Saxony  sheep  which 


an'l  to  have  a  fine  uniform  fleece,  and  a  good  form. 
Tlie  form  and  size  of  the  animal  is  important;  but 
to  have  a  sheep  with  a  mulBed  face  and  head,  and 
th>^  legs  covered  with  wool,  is  of  no  importance— 
fo  tlie  manufacturer  does  not  wish  for  the  wool 
ill  t  grows  upon  the  head  or  legs;  but  that  which 
grows  on  the  body  is  the  most  desirable:  hence  it 
i.s  ;hat  the  animal  vrith  a  clean  velvet  face  and  legs, 
a  ong  and  large  body,  with  short  and  fine  wool  on 
til ,  flanks,  is  the  most  valuable;  and  when  obtain- 
eii  can   never  fail  of  commanding  a  price.      Out 


of  as  many  of  the  high  P"<^«'1  f.^^^  ^''^'^rL^X  ;rii;e  m"any"sheep  that  I   have  raised:  I  have  only 
were  sold  at  Brighton,  on  the  14th  Julj,  I8.0,  w.th-|^_  ^  ^^  that  character,  for  which  »-!50  has  been  o'' 

a 


;righton   °""^«. '«";'">■;/?::,];"'   hi  o,e  of  that  character,  for  which  fioO  has  been  of 
out  giving  any  clue  «'l;"eby,they  should  d^stmgmsh  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  effecting  a  purchase.     I  have  also  J 


the  domestic  samples  from  those  of  foreign  growth 
Mr.  McDowell's  flock,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  Mr.  VV.  R.  Dickinson.  His  sam- 
ples were  lettered  D,  E,  F,  and  those  from  the  im- 
ported Sasony  sheep  were  numbered  1,2,  3.  One 
of  the  letters  received  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  is 
subjoined;  and  when  it  is  seen  to  be  from  Mr.  James 
Shepherd,  the  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  manii 
factory  at  Northampton,  it  will  inspire  the  conf' 


fu-l  blood  Saxon  bucll  and  ewe,  the  samples  of 
which  you  have  enclosed,  (Nos.  ii  and  1'21,;  which 
I  value  highly  for  iheir  fineness  and  uniformity. 
And  here  I  would  remark,  and  refer  to  the  samples, 
that  no  buck  of  the  same  quality  and  over  one  year 
old,  will  ever  give  so  fine  a  fleece  as  a  ewe  of  equal 
quality  from  one  to  six  years  old,  unless  the  ewe  be 
g!  without  lamb  and  fat;  for  all  sheep  give  coarser 
,J  fleeces  in  proportion  to  their  condition;  and  I  esti- 


dence  which  is  due  to  his  ^"0^^  judgment  and  eK^|;-^^^  ,„^  i„         d  order,  weighing 

perience    and  will  be  found   moreover,  to  contam,      .  ^^  ^^^^^   ^,^,^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  „^^  i„ 

some  valuable  and  very  striking  practical  sugges-ij     ,    f  ,       '    .  l^„  ^ j„      aii  „Uo„„  ro_ 

tions  as  to  the  connection  between  the  weight  and 


^        '„  J  u  .1  --^.^j  quire  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  a  flock  of  ewes 

the  value  of  a  fleece,  and  on   both  as  connected  ^^„,„  ji,,.,,  y^ars  and  upwardsvvill  then  yield,  upon 


with  the  condition  of  the  sheep.  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Shepherd  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  re- 
mark of  Dr.  Parry,  that  "a  sheep  which  is  fat,  has 
usually  comparatively  coarse  wool;  and  one  which 
is  lean,  either  from  want  of  food  or  disease, has  the 
finest  wool;  and  the  very  same  sheep  may,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  to  these  circumstances, 
have  fleeces  of  all  the  intermediate  qualities  from 
extreme  fineness  to  comparative  coarseness."] 
J.  S.  Skin.ver,  Esq.,  J\''orlhampt<m,  Jan.  4,  I8-'6. 


an  average,  three  pounds  each  of  clean  washed 
wool;  and  wethers  of  the  same  age  and  condition 
will  shear  four  pounds  each;  and  any  advance  in 
weight  beyond  thai,  (in  my  opinion,)  tends  to  di- 
minish the  value  of  the  wool  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  weight  is  increased.  Hence  it  is, 
that  I  value  the  fleeces  of  three  pounds  as  much  as 
the  one  from  a  fat  ewe  weighing  four  pounds,  and 
even  more;  and  from  the  above  remarks,  I  wish  to 

to  increase  the 


attention.  It  may  be  by  some,  thought  presumptu 
ous  in  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  theories  ad 
vanced  by  distinguished  and  successful  English 
breeders,  but  v.hen  we  recollect  that  none  of  us  are 
exempt  from  cror,  prejudices,  and  local  attach- 
ments, &c.  it  is  but  reasonable  we  should  expect 
some  benefit  to  result  from  an  attempt  to  investigate 
what  we  do  not  understand.  Under  such  impres- 
sions, I  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  ra.'itern  breeders  and  manufacturers, 
whose  experiewe  would  enable  them  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  following  opinion  of  Doctor  Parry's,  to 
be  found  m  the  American  Farmer  of  January  20th. 
page  1st.' 

Diseased  Slteep  have  finer  fleeces  than  healthy  ones. 
"A  sheep  which  is  fat,  has  usually  comparatively 
coarse  wool;  and  one  which  is  lean,  either  from  want 
of  food  or  disease,  has  the  finest  wool;  and  the  very 
same  sheep  may,  at  different  times,  according  to 
these  circumstances,  have  fleeces  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate qualiti.  s  from  extreme  fineness  to  compara- 
tive coarseness." 

This  surely  is  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  investi- 
gation, inasmuch  as  fine  wool  is  becoming  every  day 
more  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  must  be  produced 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  to  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  equal  or  excel  the  foreign — such 
inquiries  are  highly  interesting  to  the  curious  and 
phdosophic,  and  may  be  not  a  little  important  in  de- 
termining the  adoption  of  that  medium  mode,  in 
pains  taking,  most  rationally  calculated  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  wool  grower.  If  it  could  be  prov- 
ed to  be  a  fact,  that  poor  sheep  produce  finer  wool 
than  well  fed  ones  (diseased  ones  must  be  consider- 
ed entirely  out  of  the  question)  in  addition  to  the 
higher  price,  it  might  be  urged  that  a  greater  num- 
ber can  be  kept  on  the  acre  of  grass  land,  and  on  a 

their  manage- 


be  understood,  that  any  attempts 
Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  30th  of  last  month,  I  \  value  of  the  shearing  of  a  flock  by   over-feeding,        ,       .  -  >  f      , 

have   received,  covering  six   samples  of  fine  wool,  1  must  fail  in  the  estimation  of  all  manufacturers  that  scale  of  more  econcmy  tbroughou 
reaursting  me  to  determine  their   relative   value.  UMiderstand  their  business.     The  keeping  of  sheep  ment,  with  the  greater  product  ol  line  wool.     1  tor 
Forme  to  do  that  co'Tcctly,  it  would  be  nccessa^   ,...  uot  only  increases  the  siz  1  and   length  of  the  !  one,  shall  h  ^Unwilhng  to  admit  this  theory  until  Dei- 
for  me  to  cun=iaer  each  lock  as  from  a  pile  of  assort- Istaple  of  wool,  but  it  increases  the  oil  and  yolk  of  ter  informed  on  the  subject 
ed  wool;  for  to  estimate  the   value  of  wool  in  the 'the  animal,  which  greatly  increases  the  weight  of 


fleece,  it  is  necessary,  if  there  be  a  number  o/fleeo 
es,  to  examine  them  one  by  one,  and  estimate  upon 
an  average;  but  if  it  be  a  single  fleece,  then  three 
sailiples  taken  from  the  fleece  would  answer — one 
from  the  shoulder,  one  from  the  side,  and  one  from 
the  flank.     In  the  samples  of  the  wool  sent,  there 


the  wool,  oil,  &c.  without  adding  to  its  value. 
Yours,  with  respect,       JAMES  SHEPHERD. 


It  is  an  important  inquiry  what  fine  wool  is,  what 
properties  constitute  such  wool  as  is  most  in  demand 
for  the  lubrication  of  broad  cloth  of  the  first  qua- 
lity— is  it  such  a  fibre  as  would  be  pronounced  by 
the  naked  eye,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  to  have  the 
least  circumference  without  reference  to.other  cir- 
cumstances; oris  it  that  which,  although  having  a 
greater  apparent  coarseness,  unites  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, tenacity,  strength,  pliability,  &.c.  such  proper- 


SHEEP. 

White  Past,  Frederick  count ij,  Va.  Fib.  IS,  lSi6. 
is  twenty  five  per  cent.'difference  in  cleanhness,  injMR.  Skinner, 

favour  of  letters  D,  E,  and  F,  the  value  of  which  :     Bear  Sir, — I  have  been  induced  by  the  gratifying  „  .  _       . 

I  shall  estimate  as  follows,  (calling  each  sample  as 'perusal  of  several  papers  in  the  late  Nos.  of  the  i  ties,  in  short,  as  iiave  usually  been  supposed  to  pro 
fromaflcece  well  washed  upon  the  sheep,  and  of  Anieiican  Farmer,  on  my  favourite  subject,  to  offer  jceed  from  an  animalcapableofaffordmgadue  degree 
general  uniformity.)  Letter  D,  100  cents;  E,  90  you  a  few  remarks,  more  with  a  view  of  ehciting'of  oil— isnotthc  fibre  tuberousandrequiringacertam 
cents;  F,  70  cents.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  I  shall  also  further  information,  than  an  expectation  of  throwing  :  and  uniform  degree  of  animal  grease  to  promote  its 
estimate  in  the  same  manner,  after  m:iking  allow- j  much  hght  on  it— very  pleasing  it  is  to  perceive  that  extension  and  growtii?  We  are  young  it  is  true  in 
ance  for  its  unusual  length  of  staple,  which  I  pre- 1  we  are  now  In  a  fair  way,  (since  our  distinguished; the  philosophy  of  wool,  and  it  is  presumable  there 
sume  is  owing  to  its  being  over  a  twelve-months'  champion  in  the  cattle  line,  has  extended  his  skill ; are  still  many  lacts  hidden,  and  entirely  unknown  to 
growth,  which,  if  otherwise,  would  be  against  its  ,  and  liberality,  zeal  and  science,  towards  sheep  also"!  us,  which  appear  incredible  on  their  hist  develope- 
value.  !to  benefit  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  best  i  mcnt— but  tliero  is  an  ajiparent  inconsistency  in  the 

No.  3,  90  cents;  No.  2,  75  cents;  and  No.  1,60  breeds  in  Europe,  discriminated  by  their  diflerent;asserti.ins  ul  Dr.  Parry,  that  Spam dimerinoes  have 
cents— which  last  appears  to  be  from  two  different ;  forms  and  traits  of  character,  adapted  to,  and  further  been  improved  in  their  wool  by  British  crosses,  wiien 
parts  of  the  fleece,  and  one  of  them  from  the  flank.  |  introducing  a  greater  variety  of  useful  manufactures. 
The  samples  No.  1,  2,  and  3,  I  should  judge  to  be  However  important,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be,  to 
from  imported  Saxon  sheep;  but  they  are  by  no  give  a  general  attention  to  our  farm  stock,  it  is  per- 
nieans  the  first  rate  samples,  as  I  will  show  you  by  haps  particularly  so,  in  relation  to  cattle  and  sheep, 
samples   enclosed,  from   my  own  full  blood  Saxon '  uniting  as  they  do,  a  greater  number  of  valuable 


sheep.  I  have  also  enclosed  samples  from  half  and  j  qualities,  consequently,  requiring  a  greater  degree 
three-quarter  blood  Saxon  sheep,  and  full  blood  lol  skill  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  it  is  notorious 
Spanish,  upon  which  the  Saxons  have  been  crossed.  |  that  tlie  subject  of  sheep  and  wool  is  better  under- 
It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  raising  of  su- ]  stood  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  than  in  any 
perior  bucks,  for  improving  our  breed  of  fine  sheip,| other  portion  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps  there  is  but 
is  not  unlike  that  of  raising  a  superior  stud  lor  the; little  room  left  there  for  improvement.  We  have 
improvement  of  that  most  valuable  animal  the  reason  to  anticipate  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
horse,  as  the  number  of  either  of  the  animals  is  soil  and  climate  is  at  least  as  congenial  to  the  attam- 
small  that  are  valuable  for  improving  their  breeds. ;  nient  of  size,  and  more  so  to  their  health  and  fine 
To  obtain    the   most   perfect  sheep,  is  in   the  first  ness  of  wool,  greater  results  with  the  same  care  and 

place  to  have  its  wool  of  the   finest  kind  and  shnrf  1  ^ , 

staple;  next  to  that  is  the  unifonuitv  of  its  fleece,!     '  Alluding  to  Col.  Powel. — Ed.  Am.  F.\rm 
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an  opinion  is  at  the  same  time  advanced,  that  dis- 
eased and  poor  sheep  have  finer  wool  than  healthy 
and  well  led  ones.  VVe  know  that  British  sheep  are 
remarkable  for  size  and  fat,  fine  form.&e. — but  not 
for  their  fineness  of  wool,  and  if  Spanish  merinocs 
have  been  improved  in  this  particular,  is  it  not  pre- 
sumable they  could  not  have  been  of  the  best  kind, 
of  which  we  know  there  are  considerable  varieties — 
and  of  the  most  select  British  breeds — further  is  it 
not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  British  sheep  impart- 
ed to  the  Spanish,  size,  constitution  and  fat,  which 
could  not  have  the  effect  of  ameliorating  the  wool 
according  to  Dr.  Parry's  own  theory.  I  have  not 
the  Doctor's  writings  to  resort  to,  perhaps  there 
might  be  found  in  them  a  satisfactory  explanation — 
my  object  is  not  criticism,  but  to  invite  discussion 
from  the  informed  and  experienced  on  a  subject  of 
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'ucli  giouiiig  importance  to  the  countrj',  and  which 
has  not  unlil  lately  taken  ils  rank  on  the  valuable 
j)aa'cs  of  the  Farmer. 

Since  wrilins;  the  above,  the  letter  of  Sir  John  S. 
Sebright,  on  the  art  of  improving  the  breed  of  do- 
mestic animals  has  come  to  hand,  and  I  beg,  must 
be  an  apolog}'  for  some  further  remarks;  while  in  the 
act  of  expressing  the  most  gratifyin;;'  admiration  at 
its  ability,  modesty,  and  great  resource,  for  future 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  am 
constrained  to  acknowledge  my  own  ignorance,  and 
U)c  profound  darkness  which  surround  those  in  this 
quarter,  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  perfecting 
a  knowledge  of  their  business — may  we  not  only 
admire  but  endeavour  to  imitate  such  examples — 
were  it  possible  for  an  obscure  farmer  to  recommend 
or  add  in  the  least  degree  to  the  merit  of  this  paper 
I  should  pronounce  it  better  worth  the  frequent  pe- 
rusal and  attention  of  breeders  of  stock,  than  any  I 
have  nict  with.  Having  been  a  zealous  and  atten- 
tive breeder  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  now  find 
myself  quite  in  the  back  ground,  and  must  begin 
anew  to  remodel,  and  retrace  my  progress  in  the  art, 
v'hich  I  had  imagined  was  in  relation  to  sheep  espe- 
cially, brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  which  some  might  pronounce  really  so, 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  such  as  have  no 
degree  of  skill  or  care  taken  with  them.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Sir  John,  is  made  with  a 
view,  of  offering  a  concise  statement  of  my  own 
experience  so  nearly  connected  with  it,  and  which  1 
could  wish  would  have  the  effect  of  producing  tlie 
most  extensive  inquiry.  "Although  I  believe  the 
occasional  intermixture  of  dili'erenl  families  to  be 
necessary  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  approve  of  mix- 
ing two  distinct  breeds  with  the  view  of  uniting  the 
valuable  pru|ierties  of  botli:  this  experiment  has 
been  frequently  tried  by  others,  as  well  as  by  my- 
self, but  has  I  believe  never  succeeded.  The  first 
cross  frequenti)'  produces  a  tolerable  animal,  but  it 
;s  a  breed  that  cannot  be  continued."  The  ohjec- 
lion  to  a  cross  is  necessarily  conlined  to  unproved 
and  distinct  breeds,  and  therefore  does  not  bear  on 
the  improving  and  necessary  practice  o{  crossing 
any  Knropean  breed  on  our  undefined  races  of  slieep. 
We  therefore  can  be  in  no  danger  of  going  wrong, 
until  we  get  nearer  right;  need  have  no  scruples  of 
injuring  our  flocks  by  improved  crosses — the  only 
question  is,  with  what  particular  views  are  we  breed- 
ing— for  file  large  mutton  sheep — the  very  line 
wooled — heaviest  fleeced  long  wooleil^or  that  kind 
of  sheep  which  may  be  formed  out  of  a  great  varie- 
ty of  crosses,  to  suit  the  jiurposes  of  the  raiser  in  a 
iloincstic  way — that  is  to  say,  the  largest  frame, 
with  the  greatest  quantity  of  fat,  and  the  greatest 
weight  of  wool  of  a  good  qnalitj-.  I  have  liereto- 
fore  observed  that  the  first  cross  of  the  merino  or 
the  long  wool  produced  the  most  thrifty  stock,  and 
heaviest  fleece,  a  fact  which  I  was  uualde  to  account 
lor, but  which  is  now  corroborated  by  the  experience 
of  a  competent  breeder.  I  have  been  labouring  lor 
the  last  '.20  years  with  the  exjiectation  of  uniting  in 
one  breed,  the  properties  \\hicli  experience  now 
tells  me,  belong  to  at  least  three,  and  have  succeed- 
ed no  farther  than  the  following  concise  narrative 
will  shew.  Aliout  tlieyear  ISOG,  having  on  hand  a 
^tock  of  line  mutton  sheep,  an  urlicle  in  greater  es- 
timation with  our  fathers,  than  wool  coarse  or  fine, 
weighing  at  that  time  a  good  round  hundred,  and 
.sometimes  more,  I  succeeded  in  iiu-reasing  the 
fleece  by  a  cross  of  the  Mount  Vernon  I'ersian  stock 
improved  by  G.  W.  1*.  Cus!is,of  Arlington,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  zeal  and  patriotic  exertions  in  this 
cause,  merited  belter  success  at  the  time,  and  dc 
serves  the  kindest  recollections  of  his  countrymen. 
I  continued  to  raise  this  stock  for  5  or  ti  years — the 
mutton  degenerated  as  the  wool  increased — sheared 
!i4  sheep  averaging  eight  pounds — then  crossed 
with  a  Spanish  merino  breeding,  in  and  in,  for  7  or 
S  years,  until  iny  average  fleece  was  reduced  to  4 


a  reversed  order 


or  5  pounds,  and  I  had  not  a  bit  of  mutton  fit  to' and  are  productive  of  wool  in^ 

eat — the  first  crosses  were  very  fine  sheep,  usually  Would  it  not  be  a  valuable  essa- 

brought  4  and  5  dollars  when  under  two  years  old.  tent  hand  to   undertake  a   descripf'ion'"o'f  all"'the 

I  now  found  it  expedient  to  breed  back  again,  (if,  known   best  breeds  already  in,  or  to  be  obtained 

the  expression  may  be  used)  a  scheme  I  know  muchj  abroad,  for  the  use  of  our  country;  shewinc  their 


deprecated  in  England,  but  it  was  that,  or  yet  an 
entirely  new  breed.  From  some  of  my  long  wooled 
stock  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  obtained  a  ram  of 
large  size,  and  have  been  ever  since  breeding  from 
his  selected  descendants — the  cross  of  the  long  wool 
on  the  merino,  is  by  no  means  as  thrifty  as  the  re- 
verse— the  long  wooled  ewe  always  gave  most  vigor 
to  her  lamb,  I  inferred  from  that  circumstance  she 
was  the  best  milker — but  I  have  again  raised  them 
to  an  average  of  eight  pounds  in  the  dirt,  wool 
worth  from  35  to  40  cents  per  lb.  which  is  their 
most  valuable  quality  united  with  a  great  propensi 
ty  to  fat,  which  has  become  so  exceeding  as  to  in- 
duce me  to  breed  spring  and  fall,  hi  order  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  lambs  to  keep  up  the  flock — 
this  predominant  quality  has  been  produced  by  not 
selecting  the  rams  which  I  breed  from,  until  they 
have  yielded  me  a  fleece,  so  that  their  form  and 
qualities  are  pretty  well  developed.  I  save  half  a 
dozen  for  the  sake  of  a  choice  occasionally,  and  ex- 
clude the  most  indifTerent  ewes — nevertheless  the 
attempt  to  unite  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  sheep 
in  an  individual  flock,  has  succeeded  no  farther  than 
in  obtaining  a  considerable  abundance  of  good 
wool  (not  fine)  and  a  great  preponderance  to  fat — 
the  flesh  though  good,  does  not  bear  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion to  the  fat,  as  to  rank  them  mutton  sheep, 
though  weighing  from  70  to  80,  the  ewes — they 
have  not  uniformity  either  in  form  or  fleece.  I  think 
it  probable  that  a  competent  judge  might  so  divide 
them,  as  to  form  from  them  several  distinct  breeds 
— although  here  about  they  would  be  pronounced 
to  be  just  the  thing.  I  shall  confine  my  eflbrts  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  to  a  division  of  them  ilito 
a  fine  wooled  and  mutton  flock — th  finest  wool  t^at 
can  be  raised  when  the  fleece  shall  not  come  undpr 
8  lbs. — the  mutton  combining  with  it  as  well  as  p<i^. 
sibic,  the  largest  quantity  of  good  wool.  A  few 
ilays  since  I  lost  a  ewe  in  lambing  from  18  to  'iO 
months  old,  not  near  grown — the  weight  of  her 
carcase  was  58  lbs.  with  her  head  on,  and  clear  of 
all  her  fat,  which  weighed  in  the  rough  28i  lli-. 
weight  of  skin  and  wool  I2i  lbs. — 12  lbs.  of  neat 
tallow  from  the  carcase,  when  very  imperfectly 
boiled  uji;  so  her  bone  and  flesh  was  but  little  mure 
than  half  her  weight — her  bone  uas  small,  lc-i;;s 
short,  and  she  was  square  built — query, of  wh,it 
breed  might  she  be  classed? 

My  experience  then  tells  me  it  is  impossible  to 
succeed  in  getting  the  largest  portion  of  good  mut- 
ton from  the  heaviest  wooled  sheep,  whether  line  or 
coarse.  It  would  appear  that  nature  in  her  effort  '.o 
supjily  the  surface  with  a  burthen  of  wool,  long  and 
coarse,  or  short  and  very  fine,  receives  a  check 
which  retards  the  progress  of  the  frame  to  any 
great  size,  su  h  as  might  be  attained  by  encourag- 
ing larger  bone,  wool  of  moderate  length  and  fine- 
ness, not  thick  on  the  skin.  I  have  but  little  doubt 
that  sheep  having  fleeces  of  such  quidity  as  will 
admit  the  freest  circulation  of  air  to  the  r  skin,  con- 
sequently the  most  ready  perspiration  and  evapora- 
tion of  that  gross  matter  we  know  to  exude  from 
them  (and  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  fine  wool)  must  be  the  most  abundant,  sweet  and 
healthy  meat.  But  it  is  all  important  to  those  who 
lio  not  breed  principally  for  fine  wool,  to  mingle  in 
the  most  judicious  manner,  the  most  essential  quali- 
ties of  this  valuable  animal,  good  wool  and  mut- 
ton— this  win  require  some  experience,  much  atten- 
tion and  observation,  and  either  may  be  made  to 
preponderate  according  to  the  inclination  or  views 
of  the  breeder — the  admixture  of  what  kind  of  slieep 
will  best  succeed  is  important  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
periment. I  presume  the  Southdown,  'J'unis  and 
Leicester,  are  She  best  mutton  stock  in  our  country, 


adaption  to  certain  soils,  climates,  and  uses,  so  vari- 
ous and  multiplied  throughout  our  e.xtensive  lands 
—to  recommend  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a 
strict  discrimination  in  the  several  breeds,  in  order 
the  more  accurately  to  test  their  fitness  for  diflferent 
soils  and  climates— something  like  a  system  on  this 
subject,  emanating  from  a  competent  source,  might 
command  respect  and  excite  more  general  interest 
and  inquiry.  If  you  think  these  crude  and  uncon- 
nected suggestions  worth  a  place  in  your  paper,  you 
will  please  recollect  they  are  intended  to  set  others 
to  thinking,  searching,  and  writing— not  having  my- 
self leisure  or  opportunity,  &.c.  for  either— but  al- 
ways sincerely  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  soil,  I  employ  an  occasional  rainy  day  which  is 
all  the  time  a  practical  farmer  can  devote  to  a  little 
.scribbling  on  the  subject,  if  he  does  his  duty  with 
tolerable  faithfulness  and  success. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  K.  MEADE 


CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  VIRGIN/A. 

Sir,  York  county,  Va.,  .May  3,  1826. 

,\s  cotton  is  a  new  article  of  culture  in  Virginia, 
and  it  appears  that  it  will  be  a  great  staple  among 
lis,  I  hope  your  correspondents  will  furnish  you  with 
their  opinions,  founded  on  experience,  of  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  every  operation,  from  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  planting,  until  it  is  packed  ready 
for  market;  and  that  I  may  be  fairly  entitled  to  in- 
fnrmation  as  to  the  first  part,  I  send  you  the  result 
ol'  my  experience  in  the  two  last  operations — ginnina 
and  packinfx. 

The  motion  produced  by  water  is  more  regular, 
and  therefore  to  be  piefened  (o  horse  power.  The 
saws  should  revolve  SoO  limes  per  minute,  the  brush 
wheel  about  900;  if  it  moves  faster,  it  will  carry 
all  the  motes  into  the  cotton;  if  slower,  the  mouth 
will  chouk  for  want  of  a  sufficient  current  of  air; 
this  motion  of  the  air  must,  however,  be  assisted  by 
an  opening  covered  with  gauze,  opposite  the  gin 
in  the  blow-ioom,  as  a  tight  room  will  never  an- 
swer well. 

Cotton  should  never  be  packed  in  round  bales, 
for  many  reasons:  it  is  very  tedious,  injurious  to 
health,  nor  can  half  a  load  be  put  in  a  wagon  to 
carry  to  market;  it  will  not  sell  so  well,  as  a  higher 
freight  ruust  be  paid  by  the  shipper.  What  are 
called  "box  bales"  are  still  worse,  these  being 
square,  and  "a  cheese,"  as  it  is  called,  about  20  lbs. 
being  put  in  at  once  and  rammed  down,  there  is  no 
adhesion  of  these  cheenes,  and  being  many  basins 
formed  on  the  outside  of  the  bale,  they  collect  wa- 
ter when  it  rains,  which  runs  down  Ihe  openings,  and 
then  the  cotton  soon  mildews  and  rots.  Kvi'ry  per- 
son having  a  gin,  should  erect  a  good  press,  in 
which  sufficient  cotton  for  a  bale  can  be  put  in  at 
once;  there  will  then  be  no  fissures,  and  water  can- 
not penetrate  it.  The  most  important  things  in 
presses  are,  that  they  should  be  coitipucl,  so  as  to 
be  in,  or  join  the  blow-room.  When  distant,  as  in 
wood  screws,  or  tobacco  lever  presses,  considerable 
time  and  cotton  is  wasted,  and  you  must  be  idle  in 
wet  weather  Another  important  point  is  durability; 
wood  screws,  when  exposed  to  Ihe  weather,  soon 
give  out.  The  best  press  1  have  ever  seen  is  the 
"Twin  Lever,"  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith  in  your 
paper.  My  neighbour,  Wm.  M'Candlish,  Esq.,  has 
one,  where  1  have  seen  several  bales  packed  by  one 
limn,  with  great  ease.  It  requires  a  very  small 
space,  and  I  should  not  suppose  it  would  require  $5 
fur  repairs  in  a  man's  life  time;  it  costs  near  jjlOO. 
But  a  person  packing  100  bales   of  cotton  would 
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not  rest  on  a  roc 


S^^^^^n°^e  S^^^'S  ^.£'o::^.xtltwo  under  tl.  surface,  because 
month,  unless  I  hear  of  some  better  plan. 

Your  constant  reader,  Cincinnatus, 


ON  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  FAR- 
MERS. 

Observalions  on  the  means  <f  prcveniing  and  reliw- 
in--  the  nccidmts  and  diicnses,  lo  which  Jarmers  an 
particularly  subject.     By  .James  Mease,  M.  U. 

IFrom  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Society  for  pro- 
moting  Agriculture— Read  May,  June,  July,  August, 

[Concludedfromp.  Si.] 

LIOHTMING. 

During  a  thunder  storm,  while  at  homo,  collect 
tlie  family  in  a  close  room  haring  no  fire  place:  no 
instance  having  fallen  within  the  knowledge  of  an 
on  the  subject,  of  a  person  bemg  killed  in 


75 

^^^^ 

■kTeven  although  it  should  be  a  foot  orlyoung  persons  it  is  the  first  symptom   of  aviolen. 

he  surface,  because  in  neither  case  willlfever;  and  in  those  beyon.l  the  middle  stage  ol  lile 

it  is  the  precursor  of  apoplexy,  and  its  cnmraon  at 
tendant,  palsy.  Timely  and  siitlicient  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  the  loss  of  blood,  proportioned  to  the 
vigour  of  tlie  patient,  and  force  of  the  pain,  toge- 
ther with  rigid  abstinence  and  quiet,  will  often  pre 
vent  both  complaints.  • 

From   motives  of   economy,  animals  that  have 

kinned  be- 


the  electrical  fluid  be  certainly  carried  off.  Houses 
thus  partially  protected,  have  been  injured  by  light 
tiing.  About  three  years  since  a  place  of  worship 
in  Massachusetts  was  struck,  that  had  a  conductor 
just  touching  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lei|)er's 
house  at  Crum  Creek  was  shattered,  several  years 
since,  notwithstanding  he  had  two  conductors  to 


the  house,  both  of  wGich  rested  on  rocks  a  few  feet  died  of  malignant  diseases,  are  often 

'fore  thev  are  buried.      1  he  act  is  attended  with  so 


inquirer 

a  close  room.*  .  ,         •      j 

Persons  struck  with  lightning  are  lo  be  stripped, 
and  have  cold  water  daslied  on  their  bodies,  and 
sprinkled  in  their  face.  Friction  with  coarse  cloths 
is  to  be  applied,  every  time  after  the  use  of  the 

It  is  lingular,  that  few  farmers  when  they  build  a 
house  or  barn,  will  incur  a  little  additional  expense 
for  a  lightning  rod  to  preserve  them  from  destrac- 
tion:  ofthose  which  are  erected  in  town  or  country, 
very  few  are  properly  constructed.  For  this  reason, 
the  foUowins  directions  by  the  author,  are  here 
inserted  from  the  Agricultural  Almanac  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  year  1825: 

1.  The  rod  should  be  made  of  iron,  and  it  will 
be  the  better  for  being  round  and  smooth;  the  se- 
veral pieces  composing  it  must  be  neatly  welded 
together,  and  the  top  formed  into  a  moderate  point, 
and  tinned,  to  prevent  rust,  which  destroys  the 
conducting  po\ver  of  iion.  Where  the  tinning 
cannot  be  done,  coal  (he  point  with  black  lead;  and 
as  this  will  be  washed  off  in  time,  it  must  be  rfnew- 
ed  when  necessary.  It  is  still  better  to  make  the 
point  of  the  metal  called  platina,  as  that  will  not 
rust,  and  requires  no  further  attention  when  once 

lixedt 

'2.  For  a  dwelling  house,  the  rod  should  run  up 
the  side  or  end,  so  as  to  project  four  or  five  feet,  at 
least,  above  the  chimney,  because  the  heated  and 
moist  smoky  vapour  in  the  tunnel  of  a  chimney, 
having  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  will  act  as  a  conductor 
to  the  electrical  fluid.  To  show  the  importance  of 
this  caution,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  most  of  the 
accounts  annually  published,  state  the  circumstance 
of  lightning  passing  down  chimnies  into  houses:  and 
the  chimney  of  a  house  at  Purfleet  in  England  was 


under  ground.  | 

•1.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  ought  to  be  coated 
with  a  paste  of  black  lead,*  to  prevent  rust,  and 
also  be  surrounded  by  a  bushel  or  two,  if  possible, 
of  charcoal,  coarsely  pounded  and  moistened. 

5.  There  must  be  two  conductors  to  a  building 
when  it  is  more  than  40  feet  long;  one  at  each  end, 
and  these  ought  to  be  firmly  connected  by  a  rod,  or 
strip  of  lead,  lying  on  the  roof;  because  the  quan 
tity  of  electrical  fluid  in  the  cloud  passing  over  one 
nd  of  a  building,  may  be  greater  than  the  rod  there 
can  carry  ofl';  and  hence  the  redundant  portion  will 
spend  its  force  on  the  house;  whereas,  if  there  are 
two  rods  connected,  the  lightning  will  be  divided 
between  them,  and  the  house  be  saved.  Besides,  if 
there  be  only  one  rod,  the  charged  cloud  may  pass 
over  that  end  of  a  long  building  to  which  no  rod  is 
attached,  and  there  cause  havock;  such  eases  have 
happened.  The  house  at  Purfleet  was  struck,  al- 
though a  rod  was  attached  to  the  ridge,  only  forty- 
six  feet  distant  from  the  corner  where  the  lightning 
spent  its  force;  and  a  few  years  since,  near  Phila- 
delphia, one  end  of  a  tanner's  frame  bark  house,  70 
feet  long,  and  having  a  rod  at  the  other  end,  was 
also  struck  and  the  house  consumed. 

6.  Additional  security  would  be  obtained  by  hav- 
ing the  water  spouts  made  of  copper,  and  by  form- 
ing a  communication  botvveen  them  and  the  rods 
carrying  an  iron  or  copper  rod  from  the  lower  end 


of  the  spouts  to  moist  earth,  or  into  water. 


struck,  although  a  rod  was  affixed  to  another  part 
of  it.  In  a  building  without  a  chimney,  the  rod 
should  be  placed  on  the  west  side,  in  preference, 
because  thunder  storms  commonly  come  from  that 
quarter. 

3.  The  rod  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  wall  by  iron 
clamps  or  staples;  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rod 
should  enter  a  stream  of  water,  or  the  earth  two  or 
three  feet;  then  go  six  feet  from  the  wall,  and  then 
be  bent  downwards  three  or  four  feet,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  foundation.  Where  a  house  is  about 
to  be  built,  the  rod  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  pre- 
pared, as  it  can  be  easily  inserted  in  the  ground 
(when  the  cellar  is  dug,)  to  a  depth  to  insure  its 
reaching  moist  earth;  a  point  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  insure  a  speedy  dispersion  of  the  electrical 
fluid.  It  will  not  answer  to  let  the  end  of  the  rod 
merely  touch  the   top  of  the  ground,  nor  to  let  it 


Danger  from  Exposure  to  Cold. — A  carelessness 
with  respect  to  this  cause  of  disease,  has  often  pro- 
duced serious  acute  illness,  or  laid  the  foundation 
for  tedious  chronic  complaints.  Many  persons  have 
an  impression,  that  such  exposure  is  necessary,  and 
particularly  praiseworthy  in  young  persons,  to  ren- 
der them  hardy;  and  a  reference  is  sometimes  made 
to  the  Indians,  who  dress  lightly  in  winter,  to  prove 
the  harmlessness  of  cold;  but  those  who  use  this 
argument  should  reflect  on  the  diflerence  between 
the  original  stamina  of  savages,  their  manners  and 
habits,  and  uniformity  of  life,  and  (hose  of  civilized 
society.  To  be  consistent,  and  to  give  the  argu- 
ment weight,  they  should  imitate  the  savages  in  all 
things  regarding  their  modes  of  life;  but  as  this 
attempt  would  be  impracticable,  we  must  cease  to 
quote  them,  and  act  agreeably  to  the  constitutions 
we  have  acquired,  and  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  Let  persons,  therefore,  in 
civilized  life,  however  hardy  they  may  be,  guard 
against  the  effects  of  severe  cold;  and  if  unfortu- 
nately exposed  thereto,  let  them  as  soon  as  possible 
prevent  the  eSecls  of  it.  When,  after  such  exjio- 
sure,  a  limb,  or  any  part  feels  numb,  it  should  be 
rubbed  with  snow,  or  immersed  or  washed  in  cold 
water,  which  will  cause  a  gradual  return  of  vital 
heat  to  the  part.  Avoid  approaching  the  fire,  or 
remaining  in  a  warm  room  for  some  hours;  for 
either  an  inflammation  of  the  part,  or  severe  rheu- 
matism will  be  the  consequence.  The  application 
of  the  simple  remedy  of  the  fat  of  poultry,  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial  as  a  local  a|)plication, 
and  alter  the  use  of  cold  water  or  snow,  should  not 
be  neglected. 

A   head-ache   should  never  be   trifled  with;  in 


much  danger,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted. 
Several  cases  have  occurred  in   the  United  States, 
of  death  from  this  cause,  owing  to  the  absorption 
of  the  acrimonious  humours  of  the  dead  animal  by 
the  person  engaged  in  the  operation.     The  danger 
is   greatly   increased,   if   the   fingers   or   hand   be 
scratched  or  cut  while  covered  with  the  moisture  of 
the  dead  animal.    An  account  of  some  deaths  from 
this  cause  has  recently  been  published,*  and  many 
more  are  on  record.     In  case  of  a  wound,  scratch, 
or  prick,  from   .  ther  a  bone  or  knife,  being  receiv- 
ed, however  small,  by  a  person  while  skinning  or 
dissecting  a  dead  animal,  the  part  ought  to  be  in- 
stantly well  washed  with  ley  of  ashes,  or  with  soap 
and  water,  then  sucked  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  a 
siring  tied  above   the  part,  as  long  as  it  can   be 
borne.     If  the  hand  be  in  pain,  apply  pledgets  of 
lint  dipped  in  laudanum  and    lead  water,  to  the 
wound,  and  as  far  up  the  arm  as  the  pain  extends. 
Should  matter  form,  no  time  is   to  be  lost  in  giving 
vent  to  it  by  the  knife,  to  prevent  the  injury  which 
will  follow  its  confinement.     Keep  the  hand  in  a 
slin"',  and  give  opium  to  procure  sleep  and  diminish 
pain  and  constitutional  irritation.     As  great  debili 
ty  will  take  place,  the  strength  must  be  supported 
by  wine,  and  porter,  or   ale.      The  bowels  must 
however  be  opened  by  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
or  rhubarb. 

Mill  ponds  and  low  swampy  places  near  a  house, 
have  often  produced  fevers  of  a  malignant  cast,  or 
bilious  remittent  fevers,  which  have  proved  fatal. 
Intermittent  fevers  of  an  obstinate  character,  have 
arisen  from  the  same  cause,  and  by  producing  ob- 
liver  and  spleen,  have  proved  ex- 
tensive sources  of  permanent  ill  health.  The  wet 
places  should  be  draineil.latc  in  the  autumn,  or  dur- 
ing the  winter.  .Many  mill  ponds  might  be  dispens- 
ed with,  by  the  use  of  horse  power  to  grind  grain  for 
family  use;  and  a  small  steam  engine  would  obvi- 
aie  the  necessity  of  overflowing  many  acres  of  land, 
to  obtain  a  water  power.  The  expense  of  erecting 
one  has  now  ceased  to  be  an  objection.  The  right 
to  make  a  dam  by  drowning  an  extensive  surface 
of  land,  is  a  just  subject  for  legislative  interference, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  erection  of  a  bridge,  or 
laying  out  a  road,  ought  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
local  authorities,  to  whom  such  measures  are  usual- 
ly referred. 


In  clearing  wet  land,  it  is  of  great  importance 
lo  drain  and  dry  it  thoroughly,  before  the  trees  are 
cut  down,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  ex- 
posure of  the  wet  soil  lo  the  action  of  the  sun,  will 
be  the  production  of  highly  noxious  effluvia,  follow- 
ed by  fevers  or  dysentery. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  exhalations  of 
decaying  vegetable  substances,  in  and  about  the 
house.     In  Virginia,  a  mortal  fever  was  occasioned. 


*  This  fact  was  first  slated  to  the  Boston  Academy  ol 
Sciences,  by  the  ingenious  Benjamin  Dearborn,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  year  1807. 

t  These  points  are  made  and  kept  for  sale  by  Isaiah 
Lukens,  of  Pliiladelphia. 


*This  maybe  done  by  powdering  the  black  lead,  mix- 
ing it  with  melted  sulphur,  and  then  applying  it  to  the 
rod  while  hot,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  R.  Patterson, 
late  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 


*  Dr.  Kercheval,  of  Bairdstown,  Kentucky,  relates  the 
history  of  a  disease  that  was  propagated  among  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  Hayed  some  cattle,  which  had 
died  of  a  dRease  attended  with  inflammatory  swellings, 
ending  iji  gangrene.  See  Med.  Recorder,  vol.  4.  Mr. 
lluzard,  inspector  of  the  French  veterinary  schools,  ob- 
serves, that  no  carcases  putrify  so  quickly,  and  emit 
such  dangerous  exhalatioHS,  as  those  of  herbiverous 
animals,  as  the  horse,  the  ox,  &c.  He  has  seen  nume- 
rous fatal  instances  of  this  poison  among  the  veterina- 
ry students,  when  they  happen  to  wound  themselves  in 
dissecting  these  animals. 
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a  few  years  since,  hy  exposing;  to  tlie  sun,  a  quanti- 
fy of  cedar  or  c)  |)ress  shingles,  whici)  had  been 
stored  for  some  y«,:.rs  in  the  cellar  of  the  dwelling 
house;  and  a  similar  fever  was  more  recently  pro- 
duced in  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
decaying  timbers  and  putrid  water  in  the  cellar  of 
an  outhouse.' 

Accidents  and  complaints,  apparently  of  a  trifling 
natuie,  often  prove  very  serious  in  the  end,  and 
sources  of  great  suffering.  As  in  war,  "discretion" 
is  often  "the  better  part  of  valour,"  so  in  the  hu- 
man system,  a  little  attention  to  a  small  injury,  may 
prevent  a  great  evil.  Knowing  the  disposition  of 
many  to  neglect  themselves,  from  an  absurd  notion 
of  not  appearing  effeminate,  and  of  a  manliness  of 
i-haracter  being  shewn,  by  this  inattention  to  small 
injuries,  I  am  induced  to  notice  the  subject. 

More  than  half  the  deaths  from  consumptions, 
proceed  from  neglected  catarrhs,  or  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  colds  Neglected  felons  or  whit- 
low:, and  fear  of  a  little  acute  temporary  pain  from 
an  incision,  which  may  be  necessary  to  cure  that 
romjilaint,  cause  weeks  of  suffering,  and  often  tl>e 
loss  of  a  joint.  Cases  of  lockjaw  and  gangrene, 
have  proceeded  from  cutting  a  corn  on  the  toe:  and 
.•ighteen  months  confinement,  with  great  pain,  from 
permitting  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  to  grow  down 
into  the  flesh.  Sir  Asfley  Coopert  relates  the  case 
of  one  death  from  cutting  a  toe  nail  to  the  quick; 
and  another  from  puncturing  a  bunnion  on  the  toe 
with  a  lancet:  gangrene  took  place  in  both  in- 
stances. Lockjaw  from  running  a  thorn  or  nail  in 
the  hand  or  foot,  lias  already  been  treated  of.  A 
neglected  inflammation  in  the  eye,  has  often  ended 
in  a  film  over  the  pupil,  or  in  a  cataract.  Other 
cases  could  be  q\ioted,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  propriety  of  the  advice  given. 

Some  cautions  on  the  subject  of  family  medicines 
must  be  given.  No  medicine  should  be  kept  in 
open  drawers,  or  in  closets  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  family,  for  fear  of  their  being  swallowed  by 
children,  but  exclusively  in  a  box  or  drawer  having 
a  lock  and  key.  This  advice  is  founded  upon  a 
knowledge  of  such  accidents  having  happened.} 
Nor  should  any  medicine  be  kept,  without  its  name 
being  marked  in  plain  English  characters.  The  re- 
mains of  unknown  compound  medicines,  when  par- 
tially used,  should  be  thrown  away.  Laudanum 
must  be  given  in  a  bright  state;  for  when  thick,  the 
dose  is  doubled  or  trebled  from  the  solid  opium  sus- 
pended in  the  liquid,  and  the  deaths  of  children 
have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  such  turbid  lauda- 
num. 

Bites  of  Snakes,  addilional,  (see  p.  00.) — While 
,  I  met  with  another  record  of 


Making  a  total  crop  of 
Deduct  for  home  consump- 
tion,       .         .        .  100,000 

Leaving  for  exportation, 
this  sheet  was  at  press 
the  eflicacy  of   the  liquor  of  ammonia,  (spirit  of  i.  Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex 


COTTON  TRADE. 

South  Carolina, 


4.  Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico,    ....       341,333 

Virginia,  N.  Carolina,  &c.    50,000 

5.  Car,  &  Geo.,  263,428 
Increase  25  p.  ct.  65,857—329,300 


Bales. 


Making  a  total  crop  of 
Deduct  for  home  consump- 
tion. 


Total, 


Will  produce  an  average  (for  the  year,) 
of 

Being  an  increase  over  1824-5,  of 

Increase  of  1824-5  over  1823-4,  was 

Export  of  1824-5,  was 


Sir,  South  Carolina,  May  7,  1826. 

Whether  my  lucubrations  on  the  cotton  trade 
last  year,  and  the  folly  of  persisting  in  such  an  in- 
creased growth  of  it,  had  the  effect  of  cautioning 
any  of  your  cotton-subscribers,  or  not,  I  am  ahkc 
indifferent  and  ignorant.  So  far  from  there  being 
"not  a  bale"  at  Liverpool,  as  a  letter  from  thence, 
inserted  in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  modestly  predicted 
would  be  the  case,  I  believe  my  calculations  as  to  the  I  Leaving  for  esportation, 
result  on  1st  Jan.  were  much  more  correct:  recent  ac- 
counts tell  us  that  the  great  powers  are  about  to  in- 
terfere in  the  business  of  Greece.  Whether  the  report 
in  theLondonTimes  be  correct  or  not,isof  little  con- 
sequence. The  fact  of  the  submission  of  the  Greeks, 
almost  wholly,  if  not  quite  so,  depending  on  a  sin- 
gle province,  (Egypt,)  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
determine  that,  without  the  interference  of  the 
great  powers,  the  contest  is  fast  approaching  its 
close.  This  is  the  last  campaign  of  Ibrahim,  or 
any  other  pacha.  Now,  should  this  be  (he  case,  not 
only  Greece,  but  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, will  become  rivals  in  the  cotton  market, 
more  especially  in  the  dominions  of  France,  and 
thus  fill  up  the  room  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  occupied  by  the  cotton  of  the  Western  world. 
The  Anglo  American  letter  writers  from  Liverpool, 
may  tell  us  of  the  qualify  of  the  cotton,  and  call  us 
to  judge  of  it  by  that  of  Eg-ypt.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  stories  about  East  India  cotton?  Look 
at  the  price  it  bears  now,  and  what  it  did  ten  years 
since.  IntelHgent  writers  say,  that  Greece  in  1809 
produced  for  export  as  much  cotton,  at  J40  per  bag, 
as  would  amount  to  109,000  bags. 

However,  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  my  present 
sentiments,  or  to  vaunt  my  past  prophecies — all  I 
would  attempt,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmer 
to  his  own  well  doing,  and  I  think  I  cannot  better 
do  this  than  by  the  following  statemer.t  as  to  the 
crop  that  will  probably  be  exported  this  year: 
1.  Ports  in  the  Gulfof  Mex-  Bales. 

ico,  in  1824-5,  shipped    256,000 
Add  increase,  20  per  cent    51,200—307,200 


720,633 


100,000 


620,633 
2,545,049 


636,262 
67,014 
69,091 


569,248 


The  Carolinas,  Georgia,  & 

Virginia  in  1824-5,ship't  313,248 
Add  increase  of  40  per  ct.  128,280-441,528 


These  calculations  are  candidly  submitted  to  all 
those  planters  who  last  year  flattered  themselves  that 
cotton  at  20  cents  was  good  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  have  comparatively  abandoned  the  g%)wth  of 
corn — as  well  as^those  who  went  boldly  into  debt, 
and  who  are  now  paying  either  90  cents  in  the 
ports  for  heated  corn,  or  $1.25  for  sound  grain.  I 
will  conclude  this  paper  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh— 

"Live  not  in  the  country  unthmtt  corn  mtd  cattle 
ttbovt  thee.  For  him  that  puttcth  his  hand  to  his 
purse  for  every  expense  of  household,  is  like  him 
that  putteth  water  into  a  sieve.  Keep  rather  two 
(servants,)  too  few  than  one  too  man^'.  Feed  them 
well,  and  then  thou  mayest  boldly  require  service  at 
their  hands.  Amphicon. 

P.  S.  I  have  calculated  on  a  crop  of  only  667,000 
bales — the  amount  stated  in  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can. To  this  should  be  added  all  that  never  passed 
a  custom  house,  and  was  consumed  at  home.  So 
that  the  yioduce  of  1823-4,  could  scarcely  be  less 
than  650,000  bales. 


748,728 


648,728 


ICO, 

Increase  of  33  per  cent. 


The  Carolinas,  Georgia,  & 


Virginia, 


hartshorn,)  in  the  case  of  a  child,  apparently  near 
dying,  by  Mr.  Burchell,  while  travelling  in  South 
Africa.  Ten  drops  were  given  in  water,  every  five 
minutes,  until  relieved.  The  medicine  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  wound  after   being  scarified,  with  his 

penknife. §  In  the  year  1822,  the  uniform  success |  Increase  of  25  per  cent, 
of  the  external  and  internal  use  of  the  same  reme- 
dy, during  cighieen  years,  was  stated  in  the  news- 
papers, on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Joseph  Moore,  of 
Gibson  Port,  Mississippi.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned before,  that  1  was  informed  when  in  Geor- 
gia, several  years  since,  of  the  cure  by  it  of  a  ne- 
gro, who  had  been  bitten  by  a  rattle  snake. 


256,000 
85,333—341,333 


313,428 
78,357—391,785 


*  Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  might  be 
quoted. 

f  Lectures  on  Surgery,  vol.  1,  London,  !8J4. 

t  A  child  in  Philadelphia,  very  recently  swallowed 
two  ounces  of  laudaniiui:  and  the  newspapers  within  a 
few  montlis,  have  recorded  the  death  of  another  child, 
from  having  obtained  access  to  a  bottle  of  rum,  of 
which  he  drank  half  a  pint. 

I  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  vol.  1,  p.  392,  London, 
1822. 


Making  a  full  total  crop  of 
Deduct  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

Leaving  for  exportation. 


733,118 


100,000 


633,118 


3.  Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, (as  above,)  341,333 
Virginia,     .         .         .  50,000 
The  Carolinas  &,  Georgia  263,428 
Add  33  per  cent,        .          87,809-351,237 

Making  a  total  crop  of  742,570 

Deduct  for  home  consump- 
tion,   ....  100,000 

Leaving  for  exportation, 


CAMBLET  WOOLED  SHEEP. 

Interesting  to  Farmers. — We  have  seen  this  morn- 
ing a  lamb,  from  a  stock  originally  of  Caraman,  in 
Asia  Minor,  called  the  camblel  wooled  sheep,  only 
Ihree  months  and  a  half  old,  with  wool  from  three 
(o  five  inches  in  length  covering  his  whole  body. 
We  are  no  judges  of  sheep  and  wool,  but  we  are 
told  by  those  who  are,  that  this  breed  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  farmers.  The  lamb  belongs  to 
William  Shotwell,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  yard  of 
the  Dutch  church,  corner  of  Nassau  and  Liberty- 
streets.  There  is  also  a  full  description  of  the  ani- 
mal with  a  drawing  of  him,  left  at  this  office. 

[A'".  York  paper. 


WOOL. 

Wool  is  at  this  moment  the  most  important,  and 
we  believe  the  most  profitable  object  of  the  land- 
holders' and  the  husbandman's  care.  When  im- 
posts for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer,  are 
indirectly  forced  upon  the  products  of  the  industry 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  it  is  asfoni.shing 
that  the  landholders  and  cultivators  of  the  eastern, 
middle,  and  western  states,  have  not  been  brought 
to  strenuously  improve  their  resources,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity  which  the  manufacturers 
require,  which  their  own  necessities  need,  and  which 
of  all  others,  can  be  obtained  most  readily,  most 
cheaply,  and  can  be  transported,  or  can  be  retained 
for  a  market,  with  little  chance  of  deterioration, 
and  comparatively  at  very  little  cost. 
642,570      In  a  new  country,  sheep  have  few  diseases.   Dur- 
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ins?  a  greater  portion  of  the  year,  they  require  very 
little  attention,  and  very  slight  expense  for  food. 
Of  all  flesh  theirs  is  the  most  nutritious;  of  all  ani- 
mals, embraced  by  the  term  live-stock,  excepting 
swine,  they  are  the  most  prolific;  and  of  them  all. 
they  are  the  most  easily  transported.  Yet  we  tind 
our  markets  not  well  supplied  with  the  finest  kinds 
of  mutton,  and  our  warehouses  stored  with  foreign 
wool.  t^""'-  ^'■«"- 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  five  Editor,  dated  "Queenstown 
May  16,  1826." 
"The  present  season  has  been  very  favourable  for 
our  wheat  crops,  which  look  well,  where  the  seed 
was  perfect  and  the  fly  did  not  destroy  it  in  the  fall; 
though  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel  sensibly  the 
want  of  rain,  and  since  the  last  few  very  warm  days 
the  fly  is  making  considerable  ravages  n  the  later 
wheat,  particularly  on  the  light  thin  lands.  I  re- 
gret to  inform  you  that  we  shall  have  very  little 
fruit  on  this  shore,  which  is  generally  of  so  choice 
a  quality.  Almost  entire  destruction  by  the  latter 
frosts." 

Respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't, 

WM.  H.  TILGHMAN. 


is  lessened,  and  again  becomes  colder  than  the  at- 
mosphere. 

When  the  wine  is  pressed,  and  turned  of  the 
strength  of  16  deg.  specific  gravity  1.123,  or  nearly 
12,  and  half  per  cent,  heavier  than  water,  the  heat 
and  fermentation  causes  the  weight  to  decrease;  and 
when  the  ferni'entation  is  over  and  the  wine  has  be- 
come clear  and  fit  to  draw  off  from  the  lees,  the  hy- 
drometer sinks  one  degree  deeper  than  0  (zero)  spe- 
cific gravity  0.993,  which  shews  that  the  loss  of 
weight  by  fermentation,  is  17  degrees,  or  13  per  cent. 
— the  wine  lighter  than  the  must.  The  insensible 
fermentation  goes  on,  and  the  wine  decreases  in 
weight  for  three  or  four  years,  or,  until  the  residual 
saccharum  is  exhausted  in  spirit,  and  the  residual 
leaven  is  exhausted,  and  subsides  in  lees:  at  this 
stage  the  wine  is  said  to  be  dry,  and  will  improve 
no  more. 

Fermentation.—  When  the  grapes  are  mashed  into 
the  vat,  the  juice  being  colder  than  the  atmosphere, 
absorbs  its  heat,  and  perhaps,  its  oxygen,  which 


Sir,  Red  House,  JV.  C,  May  is,  iS%6. 

"We  never  have  experienced  such  a  dry  spring, 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  men.  In  this 
county  the  wheat  crop  is  very  promising,  but  in  the 
adjoining  counties  it  will  not  be  worth  cutting." 


the  bung,  fitted  with  a  spile,  which  should  be  drawn 
occasionally  to  let  off  the  gas;  and  the  bung  should 
only  be  drawn  when  more  wine  is  poured  in,  which 
may  be  necessary  every  three  or  four  days  for  a 
month,  and  every  week  until  the  wine  is  fit  to  draw 
off,  which  will  be  in  about  three  months  after  the 
vintage. 

The  time  of  drawing  the  wine  from  the  lees  must 
depend  on  the  taste  and  appearance:  the  taste  must 
decide  when  the  wine  is  dry  enough,  or  its  sweet- 
ness has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared — the  wine 
should  be  clear,  for  the  intention  in  drawing  off,  is 
to  free  it  from  the  lees,  and  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing hard  and  ultimately  acetous.  When  it  is  decided 
to  draw  the  wine  from  (he  lees,  clear,  cool  weather 
should  be  chosen,  as  it  is  only  in  such  weather  that 
it  is  in  good  condition. 

I  omitted  to  say,  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  holes 
in  the  head  of  the  casks  to  receive  the  cock,  should 
be  bored  not  less  than  three  inches  from  the  lower 
staves  in  small  casks,  and  about  four  inches  in  large 


causes  the  fluid  to  expand  and  fermentation  begins,  ones,  in  order  that  the  lees  may  settle  below  the 


The  fermentation  is  insensible  at  first;  but  in  a  short 
time,  air  bubbles  begin  to  ascend  to  the  surface, 
which  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  shew  that 
the  spirit  has  begun  to  be  generated  from  the  sugar: 
the  spirit  reacting  on  the  skins  of  the  grape,  changes 
the  colour  of  the  wine  toward  that  of  the  ripe  grape; 
and,  also,  reacting  on  the  stems  of  the  grape,  the 
wine  obtains  the  tannin,  for  condiment,  and  for  du- 
rability: when  these  are  enough,  which  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  appearance  and  taste  being  agreea- 
ble, the  wine  is  drawn  off  from  the  vat,  strained 
through  a  sieve  to  separate  the  skins  and  seeds  of  the 
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hole,  and  the  clear  wine  be  drawn  off  entirely  free 
from  the  muddy  wine  and  dregs. 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  new  wine  than  air, 
after  the  sensible  fermentation  is  finished.  To  pre- 
vent the  wine  taking  air,  I  prepared  a  wooden  faucet 
to  be  inserted  instead  sf  a  cock— to  one  end  of  the 
faucet  I  attached  a  leathern  hose,  or  tube,  SO  inches 
long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
through  which  to  draw  the  wine  from  the  full  cask 
into  the  empty  one. 

A  spare  cask  is  necessary:  let  it  be  filled  with  wa- 
ter for  a  few  days,  and  when  it  is  well  drained  rinse 


grape,  and  the  marc  is  subjected  to  the  action  of:  it  with  good  French  brandy,  or  a  little  hot  wine,  and 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE 
AND  THE  MAKING  OF  WINE, 

By  Tliomas  M-  Call,  Esq.  of  Laurens  county,  Geo. .. 

(Continued  from  p.  70.) 

THE  VINTAGE. 

In  making  wine,  I  recommend,  partly,  on  my  own 
experience,  and  generally,  after  Z,.  de  Si.  Pierre,  the 
following  practice. 

When  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe,  cut  the  footstalks 
of  the  bunches  close  to  the  bunch,  and  lay  them  in 
baskets  without  bruising;  and  when  the  baskets  are 
heaped,  convey  then;  to  a  table  near  the  vats  and 
press;  let  all  green  and  defective  berries  be  careful- 
ly picked  off  from  the  bunches,  and  the  fruit  on  the 
stems  mashed  into  a  vat.  Every  basket  of  ripe  grapes 
will  yield  something  more  than  three  gallons  of 
juice,  if  the  grapes  are  gathered  in  wet  weather,  or 
in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  dry;  but,  if  gather- 
ed in  dry  weather,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the 
dayj  less  than  three  gallons  may  be  expected — the 
juice  heavier,  and  will  make  the  best  wine. 

When  the  grapes  are  mashed  in  the  vat,  fill  a 
quart  or  half  gallon  measure  with  the  juice,  and  put 
the  hydrometer  to  float  in  it,  and  note  the  degree  to 
which  it  rises:  if  it  rise  to  the  8lh,  or  8.5th  degree, 
add  51bs.  of  dry  brown  sugar  to  every  basket  of 
grapes  in  the  vat,  and  stir  it  well  to  dissolve,  and 
after  pressing,  the  must  will  probably  raise  the  hy- 
dronieter  to  16  deg.;  this,  however,  depends  on  the 
dryness  or  dampness  of  the  sugar:  if  the  hydrome- 
ter ill  the  juice  rises  10  degrees,  add  4  lbs.  of  sugar 
per  basket,  and  after  pressure,  the  instrument  will 
probably  rise  to  near  the  16th  degree:  if  the  instru- 
ment does  not  rise  to  16  degrees,  add  more  sugar, 
and  regulate  the  strength  as  may  be  desired. 

When  the  grapes  are  mashed  in  the  vat,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  must  will  be  from  3  to  7  degrees 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  in  the  shade;  and  when 
the  wine  is  in  full  fermentation,  the  temperature 
will  bo  from  10  to  20  degress  warmer  than  the  at- 


the  press.  When  the  must  is  only  14  degrees  of 
strength,  four  or  five  hours  in  the  vat  will  be  long 
enough,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry;  but  if  the 
must  is  of  16  degrees,  seven  or  eight  hours  in  the  vat, 
in  warm  weather,  may  not  be  too  long;  if  the  wea- 
ther is  cool  or  rainy,  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  even  a 
whole  night  will  not  be  too  long:  if  wine  is  ferment- 
ed too  long  in  the  vat,  it  acquires  a  husky  taste,  and 
is  never  agreeable,  although  it  will  keep  for  a  long 
time. 

Wine  that  is  drawn  from  the  vat,  is  called  un- 
pressed  wine,  and  is  the  heaviest  and  least  colour- 
ed: wine  that  flows  from  the  press,  is  called  pressed 
wine,  and  is  lighter  and  more  coloured  than  the  for- 
mer: after  the  wine  ceases  to  flow,  the  press  is  rais- 
ed, and  the  marc  or  cheese  being  cut  up  with  a 
sharp  spade,  and  stirred,  is  again  pressed,  and  that 
which  flows  is  called  wine  of  the  first  cutting — the 
marc  is  again  cut  and  mixed,  and  the  wine  that  flows 
is  called  wine  of  the  second  cutting — the  marc  is 
again  cut  and  pressed,  and  the  wine  is  called  of  the 
third  cutting,  and  is  considered  inferior,  and  should 
be  fermented  by  itself — the  wine  from  the  vat,  the 
pressed  wine,  and  that  of  tlie  first  and  second  cut- 
ting, should  be  mixed  together  in  the  vat  before  they 
are  tunned  to  ferment,  that  the  wine  may  be  of  the 
same  quality. 

The  casks  should  be  filled  to  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  bung.  In  a  day  or  two  the  scum  will 
rise  to  the  bung:  on  the  second  or  third  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  scum  will  be- 
gin to  work  over,  and  should  be  cleaned  off  occa- 
sionally, at  which  time  introduce  the  finger  and 
clear  away  the  thick  feculant  matter  that  adheres 
to  the  cask,  as  far  as  can  be  reached.  The  3d,  4th 
and  olh  days,  and  even  longer,  the  wine  will  be  in 
full  ferment,  and  more  wine  should  be  filled  in,  to 
let  the  feculent  matter  work  off.  The  froth  will  ul- 
timately become  clear,  and  in  a  few  days  subside  to 
a  simmer  or  hissing,  and  will  only  run  over  for  a  few 
minutes  when  more  wine  is  poured  in;  at  this  stage, 
the  stopples  may  be  laid  on  to  prevent  dirt  from 
falling  in,  or  a  piece  of  tile  or  slate  will  answer  the 
purpose;  when  the  wine  is  nearly  silent,  the  bungs 


snospbere;  when  the  fermentation  subsides,  the  heat 'may  be  driven  tight,  and  a  gimblet  hole  bored  near 


let  it  drain  out:  if  the  former  is  used,  pour  a  quart 
or  two  of  wine  into  the  cask  and  shake  it  well,  and 
it  will  prevent  the  vapour  of  the  brandy  taking  fire 
when  the  sulphur  matches  are  burned  in  it. 

To  prepare  the  matches,  melt  some  brimstone  in 
an  iron  vessel,  and  dip  some  strips  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton rags,  four  or  five  inches  long,  in  the  melted  sul- 
phur, and  make  the  matches.  To  burn  the  match- 
es in  the  cask,  prepare  a  tapering  piece  of  wood  six 
inches  long;  the  small  end  to  go  easily  into  the 
bung;  to  the  small  end  attach  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
six  inches  long,  and  bent  into  a  small  hook  at  the 
lower  end,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  match 
while  burning  in  the  cask.  When  the  matches  have 
exhausted  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  cask,  which 
may  be  known  when  they  will  burn  no  longer,  the 
cask  is  prepared  to  receive  the  wine. 

The  uses  of  sulphuring,  appear  to  be — 1st.  to 
exhaust  the  air  in  the  empty  cask,  and  prevent  the 
air,  which  is  a  leaven  of  acetous  fermentation,  mix- 
ing with  the  wine— 2d.  to  mix  with  the  wine  and 
neutralize  the  residual  leaven,  and  cause  it  to  pre- 
cipitate in  lees,  from  which  the  wine  should  be 
again  drawn  to  prevent  their  being  again  mixed 
with  it,  and  cauing  a  renewal  of  the  insensible 
fermentation,  and  fretting  the  wine. 

Racking  off  from  the  lees. — The  fermenting  casks 
are  3P  inches  from  the  floor;  |)hce  the  Qinply  cask 
below;  drive  the  faucet  into  the  head  of  the  full 
cask,  and  place  the  open  end  of  the  leathern  tube 
in  the  bung  of  the  empty  one — draw  the  bung  of 
the  full  cask,  and  let  the  wine  flow  so  long  as  it 
runs  clear;  and  draw  the  muddy  «ine  into  a  jug  or 
other  small  vessel,  where  it  will  become  clear  and 
do  to  fill  up  with. 

Discharge  the  lees  from  the  emptied  cask,  and 
wash  it  very  clean  with  water,  to  which  some  coarse 
sand  and  gravel  should  be  added  to  scour  otf  the 
yeast  and  lees  that  may  adhere  to  the  staves,  espe- 
cially near  the  bung.  When  the  cask  is  clean,  let 
the  water  drain  off,  rinse  it  with  brandy  or  hot  wine, 
and  treat  it  as  above  directed,  and  it  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive more  wine. 

When  the  wine  is  all  drawn  off,  see  that  the 
casks  are  filled  to  an  inch  and  an  half  below  the 
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bungs,  and  tlwt  the  bungs  are  drivL-n  tight  to  ex- 
tlude  thfe  air.  Every  month  the  bungs  should  be 
drawn  and  the  casks  filled  up  as  before. 

In  January  and  March,  the  "ine  should  be  drawn 
from  the  lees  in  the  saoie  manner;  and, again  early 
in  August  before  the  wine  will  have  become  turbid 
by  the  August  fermentation  stirring  up  the  lees.  If 
the  wine  was  very  clear  at  the  first  racking,  it  need 
not  be  repeated  in  January — early  in  March  will  be 
sufficient. 

Wine,  in  the  first  year,  is  continually  working  in 
the  cellar  and  store-room,  and  more  in  bottles  than 
in  casks:  it  drinks  differently  at  different  seasons;  in 
January  and  February  new  wine  will  be  potable; 
and  will  drink  hard  during  the  rising  of  the  sap  in 
the  vines  until  the  flowering  season  is  over;  it  will 
be  again  agreeable  to  drink  until  the  grapes  begin 
to  ripen;  and  will  taste  harsh  until  the  fermentation 
is  over,  when  it  will  have  become  turbid  by  reason 
of  the  August  fermentation. 

AVine  should  not  be  bottled  until  October  or  No- 
vember of  the  year  after  the  vintage:  two  j'ears 
would  be  preferable.  When  wine  is  removed  to  a 
distance,  it  will  drink  hard  on  account  of  the  agi- 
tation of  the  journey,  and  should  have  a  month  of 
rest  to  recover  its  goodness.  These  observations 
arc  made  on  experience. 

Fining  of  Wine. — There  is  but  one  case  in  whicli 
I  recommend  artificial  fining;  and  that  is,  when  the 
wine  becomes  turbid  and  is  wanted  for  use.  When 
the  wine  is  weak  and  there  is  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended that  it  may  become  acetous,  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  fermentation,  fining  may  be  of  use; 
but  frequent  drawing  oft'  and  sulphuring  is  the  bet- 
ter method.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  fumi- 
gate with  sulphur  oftener  than  three  times;  in  strong 
twine,  twice  will  be  sutficient  to  prevent  acetous 
fermentation. 

In  ISiO,  1  began  to  make  wine  from  the  fruit  of 
my  small  vineyard:  the  strength  of  the  juice  has 
been  already  mentioned.  I  added  sugar  to  the 
must,  under  the  correction  of  the  hydrometer;  and 
after  fermentation,  added  French  brandy,  to  give 
the  requisite  strength  to  the  wine.  In  1831  and  ''2'2, 
I  continued  the  same  practice,  but  increased  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  lessened  the  quantity  of 
brandy;  and  in  1823,1  added  no  brandy. 
[To  be  continued.) 


plum  containing  the  peach  hud  on  any  other  plum  the  latter   can,   under  no  management  whatever. 
stock  which  may  be  selected;  or  bud  the  peach  on  make  stocks  for  the  former. 


GRAFTING. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  PollcrsvUle,  S.  C. 

By  turning  to  volume  4,  p.  (3,  of  the  American 
Farmer,  your  readers  may  discover  some  observa- 
tions of  mine  on  budding  and  grafting,  with  the  mo- 
tives which  called  forth  the  communication.  My 
chief  motive  for  communicatins  lo  tlie  public  then 
was,  and  at  all  times  is,  the  publication  of  useful 
facts,  rather  than  to  amuse  with  my  own  or  other 
people's  conjectures:  wherefore,  it  is  due  to  the 
public  to  correct  some  mistaking  of  facts,  into  which 
I  was  leil  by  authorities,  aided  by  my  own  partial 
experience.  There  were  two  general  propositions 
laid  down,  neither  of  which  are  true; 

1st.  "That  every  variety  of  plum,  peach,  necta- 
rine, apricot  and  almond,  will  succeed  well  on  the 
■wild  plum  stock."  I  have  learned  by  longer  expe- 
rience, (the  most  correct  teacher,)  that  though  the 
peach  will  produce  difi'erent  crops  of  fruit  on  the 
wild  plum  stock,  it  will  not  succee<l  jee/i— but  lives 
for  some  years  without  (louiisbing,  and  finally  fails; 
and  there  arc  some  plum  stocks  on  which  J  could 
not  even  eflect  an  union.  In  fine,  there  are  very 
few  plum  stocks  on  which  the  peach  will  thrive.  I 
have  only  found  one,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  mus- 
cle plum,  which  ofli;rs  any  prospect  of  success.  My 
method  to  save  time  in  (iropagating  the  peach 
through  this  stock  on  other  plums,  is  to  bud  the 
peach  on  the  muscle  plum  in  June,  and  at  a  favour 
able  season  in  July  or  August,  graft  the  muscle 


the  plum  in  the  fall  or  the  close  of  the  summer,  and 
graft  the  plum  with  its  peach  bud  the  ensuing 
spring,  recollecting  to  cut  the  grafts  before  the  sap 
moves,  to  ensure  successful  operation:  this  will  save 
one  year,  which  is  something  in  a  life  short  and 
uncertain.  Observe  the  same  method  in  propagat- 
ing the  tame  apple  on  the  wild  crab  stock. 

2d.  "The  apple,  pear,  quince,  medlar  service,  and 
hawthorn,  will  grow  on  the  hawthorn." 

Although  I  have  obtained  fine  crops  of  apples 
from  hawthorn  stocks,  and  the  grafts  for  a  year  or 
two  made  vigorous  growth,  they  finally  declined, 
and  have  mostly  failed;  and  notwithstanding  soine 
few  varieties  of  apples  may  succeed  well  on  the 
hawthorn,  they  will  by  no  means  generally  do  so. 
And  I  have  learned  by  my  own  experience,  from 
which  source  I  assert  the  fact,  that  there  are  but  few 
tame  apples  vihich  will  ever  succeed  on  the  wild  crab 
stock,  a  fact  whicii  might  not  have  been  rationally 
inferred,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  contrary  to  eve- 
ry written  auihority  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  on  the 
subject.  And  I  may  further  acknowledge  that  I 
have  lost  much  labour  and  time,  and  met  with  vex- 
atious disappointments  from  a  want  of  the  know- 
ledge of  this  simple  fact.  The  Heese  crab,  with 
about  half  a  dozen  other  apples,  are  all  I  have  yet 
proved  to  thrive  on  the  wild  crab  stock.  Perhaps 
by  twice  grafting,  or  grafting  upon  a  graft,  every 
kind  of  apple  might  be  made  to  grow  successfully 
on  the  wild  crab  stock;  but  I  am  not  fully  justified 
by  experience  to  make  the  assertion.  This  hint, 
sir,  if  attended  to,  may  save  some  of  your  readers 
much  labour  and  time,  and  from  other  serious  dis- 
appointments. 

We  are  generally  taught  by  writers  who  treat  of 
grafting,  that  all  nut-bearing  trees  will  graft  on 
each  other.  I  have  learned  from  experience  the 
incorrectness  of  this  assertion;  though  the  white 
walnut  will  flourish  on  the  black  walnut  stock,  it 
will  not  live  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  hickory 
nut,  two  years  being  the  longest  term  1  could  gel 
them  to  thrive  thereon. 

I  have  found  more  danger  to  attend  summer 
pruning,  than  I  at  first  anticipated.  There  are 
times  at  which  it  is  dangerous  to  prune  on  account 
of  bleeding.  This  property  in  vines  is  generally 
known;  but  I  have  observed  the  apple  tree  to  bleed 
from  year  to  year,  from  an  ill-timed  pruning.  I 
cannot  certainly  say  at  what  time  pruning  will  pro- 
duce this  inconvenience,  and  no  doubt  the  time  will 
vary  according  to  the  lateness  or  earliness  of  the 
season;  but  I  should  suppose  it  would  generally 
happen  in  May,  or  the  last  of  April.  I  have  also 
had  large  apple  trees  destroyed  by  a  too  lihej-a 
summer  pruning,  but  have  scarcely  known  small 
trees  of  any  sort,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  to  be 
injured  by  heading  down;  but  as  this  operation 
could  answer  little  or  no  purpose  in  forcing  buds 
inserted  late  in  the  season,  it  would  be  the  most 
prudent  to  postpone  it  till  the  ensuing  spring,  if  not 
done  before  the  close  of  summer. 

As  one  of  your  readers,  a  year  or  two  past,  living 
in  Laurens  district,  S.  C,  requested  information  of 
me,  by  letter,  relative  to  grafting  apples  into  per- 
simmon and  walnut  stocks,  the  practical)ility  ol 
which,  ho  was  under  the  impression  I  had  hinted 
in  the  American  Farmer;  as  I  cannot  recollect  whe- 
ther I  ever  answered  his  letter  on  this  subject,  1 
beg  leave  through  your  journal  to  correct  his  mis- 
take. I  never  communicated  such  a  hint  for  your 
journal;  but  a  correspondent  somewhere  to  the 
westward,  did  make  some  such  a  communication. 
I  have  promised  to  make  the  Farmer  the  medium 
for  publishing  as  many  facts  on  vegetable  hybrids, 
as  I  shall  deem  deserving  publicity,  after  a  due 
course  of  exucximents.  13ut  from  the  great  dis- 
similarity of  natural  properties  which  exist  between 
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HINTS  FOR  MOTHERS. 

GENER.tL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Success  in  Education  depends — First,  moi-e  on 
prevention  than  cure;  more  on  securing  our  children 
from  injury,  than  on  forcing  upon  them  what  is 
risht.  If  we  wish,  for  instance,  to  render  a  child 
courageous,  we  shall  effect  it,not  so  much  by  urg- 
ing and  compelling  him  to  feats  of  hardihood,  as  by 
guarding  him  from  all  impressions  of  terror,  or 
from  witnessing  a  weak  and  cowardly  spirit  in 
others. 

Secondly — on  example,  rather  than  on  precept  and 
advice. 

As  the  bodies  of  children  are  imperceptibly  af- 
fected by  the  air  they  breathe,  so  are  their  minds 
by  the  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them; 
that  is,  the  tone  of  character  and  general  influence 
of  those  with  whom  they  live. 

Thirdly — on  forming  habits,  rather  than  on  incul- 
cating rule.'!. 

It  IS  little  to  tell  a  child  what  to  do;  we  must 
show  them  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done.  It 
is  nothing  to  enact  laws,  if  we  do  not  take  care 
that  they  are  put  into  practice,  and  adopted  as 
habits.  This  is  the  chief  business  of  education, 
and  the  most  neglected;  for  it  is  more  easy  to  com- 
mand, than  to  teach  and  enforce.  For  example;  a 
chilli  will  never  know  how  to  write  by  a  set  of  rules 
however  complete:  the  pen  must  be  put  into  his 
hand,  and  the  power  acquired  by  repeated  efforts 
and  continued  practice. 

Fourthly — on  regulating  our  conduct,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  formation  of  the  character  when  matured, 
rtithnr  than  bf/  cnnfming  our  views  to  the  immediate 
effect  of  our  labour. 

Premftture  acquirements,  premature  quickness 
of  mind,  premature  feeling,  and  even  premature 
propriety  of  conduct,  are  not  often  the  evidences 
of  real  strength  of  character,  and  are  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  fruits  in  future  life. 

Lastly — on  bearing  in  mind  a  just  sense  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  tlie  objects  at  which  we 
aim. 

As  in  the  general  conduct  of  life,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  sacrifice  the  less  to  the  greater  good;  so 
is  this  eminently  the  case  in  the  subject  before  us. 
Now  (he  primary,  the  essential  object  of  education 
is  this:  to  form  in  children  a  religious  habit  of  mind, 
founded  on  the  divine  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  leading  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  practical 
virtue.  To  this,  all  other  attainments  arc  wholly 
subordinate 

These  points,  though  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  following  Observations,  are  thus  stated  sepa- 
rately, that  they  may  the  more  easily  be  kept  in 
view,  as  fundamental  principles  of  universal  appli- 
cation, in  executing  the  particular  directions  that 
follow. 
( To  be  contirmed  under  the  head  of  Truth,  and  Sincerity) 


ARABIAN  METHOD  OF   PREPARING   COFFEE. 

It  is  found  that  the  only  certain  mode  of  retaining 
the  pure  flavour  of  the  coffee,  is  to  roast,  pound, 
and  boil  it.  all  in  quick  succession,  the  roasted  ber- 
ries soon  loosing  their  flavour  if  laid  by  for  a  day, 
and  the  pounded  cotl'ee  becoming  insipid,  even  in  a 
few  hours.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  are  from 
necessity  economical  in  the  use  of  this  article,  follow 
the  same  process,  even  if  they  require  only  two  cups 
of  the  liquid,  roasting  a  handful  of  berries  on  an 


iron  plate,  pounding  them  in  a  pestle  and  mortar 
the  peach,  persirapion,  and  walnut,  I  feel  confident' while  warm,  and  the  instant  the  water  boils,  \vhich 
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it  ^viU  Kenerally  do  by  the  time  the  other  prepara- 
tions are  completed,  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  putting 
the  pounded  powder  into  it,  and  sniriring  it  to  boil- 
stirring  it  at  the  same  time  for  about  a  minute  or 
two,  when  it  is  poured  out  to  drink.  As  the  bever- 
age  is  taken  without  su^aror  milk,  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  the  flavour  is  perceptible;  and  lung  expe- 
rience having  shown  this  to  be  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving it  in  perfection,  it  is  perhaps  worth  mention- 
ing in  detail,  particularly  as  the  use  of  this  article 
lias  become  so  general. 

[Buckin^hum^s  Travels. 


STOW^TING  OIiZO. 


CANTON  RACES. 

The  Proprietor's  Silver  Cup  for  saddle  horses  was 


i-un  for  on  Wednesday,  17th  inst.  over  the  Canton 
course.  Four  horses  were  entered,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  horses,  when  brought  up  to  the 
judges'  stan'1,  much  close  running  was  anticipated, 
ivhich  was  justified  by  the  result  of  the  race.  The 
following  horses  started  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle: 

Mr.  Potter's  horse, 

Mr.  Brightwell's  horse, 

Mr.  Montgomery's  horse, 

Mr.  Schilling's  horse. 

The  running  was  very  close;  but  Dr.  Montgome- 
ry's sorrel  horse  gained  the  two  first  heats,  and  won 
the  Silver  Cup  in  handsome  style.  The  competition 
inongst  the  horses  was  very  close  and  interesting. 


sophically  discussed,  it  would  adorn    the  columns 
of  your  valuable  journal. 

If  I  am  not  misinformed  the  gentleman  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  is  perhaps  one  ol'  your  subscribers, 
\  iz;  .lames  Mebane,  Esq.  of  Orange  county.  North 
Carolina.  The  essay  goes  into  a  useful  and  true  ex- 
amination of  the  causes  and  the  difference  of  former 
and  present  modes  of  agriculture  in'  this  country, 
the  means  of  recruiting  our  exhausted  soils,  and 
iinproving  the  bad  system  of  the  present  times  in 
all  respects.  But  this  is  somewhat  digressing  (and 
as  I  am  fond  of  "to  the  point  man"  I  must  endea- 
vour to  be  so  myself)  The  present  month  of 
March,  in  this  climate,  has  exceeded  in  variability 
of  weather,  any  thing  recollected  even  by  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  The  thermometer  (Farenheit's) 
has  raised  very  greatly  indeed,  being  one  day  about 
40  and  45«,  and  the  next  perhaps  82  or  83,  or  as 
low  down  as  35  and  so  on. 

The  influence  of  these  sudden  changes  on  the  ve- 
getation is,  as  might  be  expected,  great  indeed;  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  the  sun  shone  with  con- 
siderable intensity  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  trees 
was  rapidly  expanding  and  nialuring  when  we  liad 
some  frosts  to  succeed,  which  would  have  equalled 
any  in  November.  Inspect  the  following  and  you 
will  readily  understand  me. 
Month,  March 


year,  in  April;  and  this  year  in  March,  one  of  tin- 
sheep  brought  three  lambs,  another  two,  and  the 
other  four,  making  eighteen  within  the  course  o( 
twelve  months.  The  same  sheep  yielded  him  twen- 
ty-four lbs.  of  wool  (unwashed)  at  one  shearing, 
i.  e.  eight  lbs.  each,  on  an  average. 

[Portsmoxdk  Journal. 
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Day 

o 

Do. 

S 

Do. 

■1 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

10 

o''clock. 

35° 

12 

82" 

12 

43" 

12 

75° 

12 

33° 

12 

TO     CLE-IN  BLACK  SILKS. 

To  bullock's  gall,  add  boiling  water  sufficient  to 
make  it  warm,  and  with  a  clean  sponge,  rub  the  silk 
well  on  both  sides,  squeeze  it  well  out,  and  proceed 
again  in  like  manner.  Rinse  it  in  spring  water,  and 
change  the  water  till  perfectly  clean,  dry  it  in  the 
a  r,  and  pin  it  out  on  a  table;  but  first  dip  the  sponge 
in  glue-water,  and  rub  it  on  the  wrong  side;  then 
dry  it  before  a  fire. 

TO  PRESERVE  CLOTHES. 

As  clothes  when  laid  up  for  a  time,  acquire  an 
unpleasant  odour,  which  requires  considerable  ex- 
posure to  the  atmospheric  air,  it  will  be  prevented 
by  l.iying  recently  made  charcoal  between  the  folds 
of  the  garments:  and  even  when  the  odour  has  taken 
place,  the  charcoal  will  absorb  it. 


^1^^  S'i^S^lSSSs 


NEW-YORK  TROTTING  CLUB. 

The  trotting  club  purse  of  jjSOO  was  contested 
for  yesterday,  by  Screws,  Screw  Driver,  and  Betsey] 
Baker.  It  was  won  in  handsome  style  by  Screw 
Driver,  in  two  heats.  The  first  two  miles  in  five 
minutes  and  thirty-six  seconels,  the  second  two  miles 
in  five  minutes  and  thirty-eight  seconds — §100  in 
money,  and  >j.lOO  in  silver  plate  were  delivered  by  the 
Vice  President,  with,  an  a|>propriate  speech.  The 
owners  and  friends  of  the  winning  horse,gavc  asplen 
did  dinner  and  champaign,  at  Snediker's  tavern, 
\vh  ■rf  ihe  loUowing  luirses  were  ciitered  for  this  d  y  s 
purse — two  miles  and  repeat,  in  harness.  Tom 
Thumb,  by  Garvy  y,.  Brown,  Screws,  by  Blank,  Jer- 
sey Kate,  by  M'Guire.  Great  sport  is  expected. 
[M'tw  Yorii  Gazette,  May  16,  18.:6 


Frosts  of  and  on  quite  throughout  the  month — 
fruit  all  destroyed — even  wild  fruit  and  all  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  "killed— green  peas  were  sold  in  Wil- 
mington, N.   C.  the  last  of  February. 

P.  S.  You  publish  the  above  or  not,  just  as  you 
think  proper.  I  mean  occasionally  to  favour  you 
with  a  more  regular  account  of  the  state  of  "  the 
rhermometer"  in  these  parts. 

FRANKLIN. 

N.  B.  The  weather  has  been  a  compound  of  all 
the  seasons  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


Balti.more,  Friday,  May  26,  1826. 


B^llISCSXiLA^ECVS. 


IRON  CASTINGS. 

Patlerson,  ..V.  J.  6th  Jl/ay,  182G. 
Dear  Sir — In  the  Farmer  of  the  2Sth  ult.  there 
is  an  inquiry  signed  L.  respecting  iron  castings. — 
The  kind  your  coriespondent  requires  may  be  had 
at  the  West  Point  Foundry  Associ.ilioti,  Wm  Kern- 
ble,  Esq.  New  York,  agent,  I  have  just  procured 
from  them  a  few  s-e/nie.its  lor  a  wheel  of  14  feet 
di.imeter,  the  handsomest  heavy  castings  1  ever  saw. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  TRAVERS. 


3:^Tbe  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ma 
ryland  Agricultural  Society,  is  fixed  for  Saturday 
next,  at  the  Maryland  Tavern.  It  being  the  last 
before  the  Show,  and  on  the  ground  where  the  ex 
hibition  is  to  be  held,  it  is  hoped  that  the  mem- 
bers will  attend  early. 

^It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Cattle  Show 
and  Exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  will  be 
held, on  Thursday  and  Friday  next,  and  that  the 
proprietors  of  our  steam  boats,  with  a  liberality 
that  does  them  much  credit,  will  transport,  free  of 
expense,  _/i»ie  animals  intended  to  be  shown  for  the 
premiums. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WE.VTHER  IN  THE  LA 

TITUDE  OF  RALEIGH. 
J.  S.  Skinnek,  Esu. 

Sir — You  have  requested  that  your  subscribers 
should  favour  you  and  your  patrons  with  reports  of 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  other  matters  appertain- 
ing thereto,  and  I  have  thought  under  a  similar  iai- 
prossion  that  it  might  be  useful — that  I  would  do  so 
occasionally.  Well  then  our  weather  here  ever 
since  the  month  of  March,  has  been  extremely 
variable  indeed,  as  you  will  perceive  by  inspecting 
Ihe  table  below.  Indeed  the  weather  has  been  un- 
commonly changeable  and  fickle  the  past  month, 
though  generally  so  almost  to  a  proverb. 

If  you  could  lay  your  hand  upon  an  essay  on  this 
subject  and  some  other  matters  connected  with 
"agriculture,"  by  Professor  Mitchell,  of  our  Univer- 
sity, addressed  to  James  Mebane,  Esq.  of  Orange; 
wherein  this  subject  of  the  great  fickleness  of  our 
climate  and  weather  is  lucidly  explained  and  philo- 


steam  carriage. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  at  length  put  his  steam  carriage 
in  motion.  It  travelled  round  the  circle  at  the  Ho- 
boken  Hotel,  at  ihe  rate  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour.  The  curve  of  this  circle  is  very  rank,  much 
more  so  than  can  be  possibly  required  in  pur- 
suing the  route  of  a  road.  This  great  deviation  from 
a  straight  line  gives  rise  to  an  enormous  friction, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  Mr.  S.  has  con- 
trived to  obviate.  His  engine  ami  carriage  weigh 
less  than  a  ton,  whereas  those  now  in  use  in  Eng- 
land weigh  from  eight  to  ten  tons.  His  original  in- 
tention was  to  give  the  carriage  a  motion  of  sixteen 
or  twenty  miles  an  hour:  but  he  lias  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  move,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  mo 
derate  velocity,  and  has  accordingly  altered  the 
gearing,  which  renders  it  impracticable  to  move  fast. 

[JVftc  York  Paper. 


REMARKABLE  INCREASE  OF  SHEEP. 

Three  sheep,  owned  by   Mi.  James  Philbrick  of 
Rye,  have  brought  him  eii^hUcn  lambs  within  one 


§:^We  are  assured  that  the  Saxon  sheep  which 
were  brought  in  the  George  and  Henry,  from  Bre- 
men, are,  for  the  number,  perhaps  the  purest  and 
best  ever  brought  to  this  country;  as  uncommon 
pains  were  taken  and  no  expense  spared  in  select- 
ing them.  The  enterprize  to  which  we  are  indebt 
ed  for  having  them  in  our  market,  is  creditable  to 
Ihe  importer,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  well  repaid. 
We  are  well  persuaded,  that,  with  him,  it  is  not  an 
afikir  of  speculation. 

Valuable  i.MPORX.tTioN.— Just  arrived  in  the  brig 
George  Sc  Henry,  captain  Baker,  from  Bremen, 
twelve  fine  Saxon  Sheep,  selected  from  the  best 
flocks  in  Saxony;  some  of  which  will  be  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Cattle  Show,  on  the  first  of  next  month. 


Extreme  heat  and  t.arly  driught. — 'The  pa- 
pi  rs  from  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  this 
state,  (says  the  New  York  National  Advocate.)  all 
complain  of  the  extreme  heat  and  sultry  air  which 
has  been  experienced  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Erie 
canal  to  Ball'alo.  The  thermometer  has  ranged 
from  90  to  95,  for  several  days  together;  and  hav- 
ing had  no  rain  for  a  long  time,  the  earth  is  literally 
parched  up." 

The  above  remarks  may  be  applied  to  Maryland, 
and  far  South  of  it.  A  gentleman  who  may  now 
be  considered  the  father  of   Millers,  remarked  to 
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'js  yesterday,  that  at  no  time  last  jummer  were  of  all  countries,  so  intimate'v  intermixed  and  blend- 
the  streams  of  water  lower  than  they  arc  JiOio.  On  led,  according  to  the  ingenious  system  pursued 
the  roads  there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  water  at  Cloud  Cap,  in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  Bake- 


for  travelling  and  wagon  horses. 


COMMUNICATED — BY  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral Society. 

The  last  was  held,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  at  ^ 
Waveely.     In  the  absence  of  a  regular  report,  an  j  early  adjournment  from  the  cow-pen  to  the  dairy; 
unofficial  sketch  of  their  proceedings  may   not  be  maintaining,  as  is  his  custom,  that  where  the  taste 


well  plan  of  "in  and  in,"  that  none  bat  a  Seebright 
connoisseur  could  tell  what  blood  predominated. 
None  but  the  author  of  this  hit-all  miss-all  theory 
of  combinations  can  ever  breed  them  all  ''back 
again,"  as  Mr..  Meade  says,  to  their  original  race 
and  features. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  moved  an 


unacceptable. 

Whether  attracted  by  the  well  remembered  hos- 
pitality, and  unfailing  aood  cheer  of  the  old  vene- 
rable looking  brown  stone  mansion,  or  by  the  sheer 
impulse  of  duly  to  promote  agricultural  improve- 
ments, this  deponent  saitb   not;   but  so  it  was,  that 


can  be  brought  to  bear,  it  is  to  be  preferred  in  all 
cases  to  any  other  test;  and  he  undertook  accord 
ingly  to  pronounce  upon  the  aggregate  of  each  se- 
parate blood  in  the  cow-pen,  by  specimens  from  the 
pail;  rivalling,  in  this  respect,  the  discriminating 
powers  of  a  celebrated  farmer,  who  discovered  that 


we  gentlemen  of  the  plough  and  the  reap-hook  met,  milk  of  dilferent  races,  mixed  and  churned  at  the 
once  more,  in  full  force  and   the  best  dispositions,' same  time,  would  yield  their  butter  in  succession 
under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  elm  and  j  his  favourite  Alderney   always    taking  the  start  of 
that   so   well   protect  Waverly   house  the  rest.     The  following  was  finally  given  by  Mr._S. 


the    willow   that   so   well   protect  Waverly 
from  the  heat  of  "raging  noon."     One  of  the  Trus. 
tees,  arriving  later  than  the  rest,  *  as  he  dismounted, 
was  heard  to  repeat,  with  much  feeling  and  em- 
phasis— 

"Welfiome  ye  shades!  ye  bowery  thickets  hail  ! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul, 
As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring 
Or  stream  full  Goiving,  that  his  swelling  sides 
Laves,  as  he  floats  along  the  hcrbag'd  briuk."        • 
To  each  Trustee  some  special  duty  was  assigned 
for  the  day  of  the  Show;  and  a  proposition  to  make 
every  Trustee  liable  to   impeachment  and   ouster, 
who  should  not  take  something  for  exhibition  was — 
not  finally  acted  upon. 

R  Wilson,  Jr.,  was  appointed  counsellor  to  the 
Society,  with  the  understanding  that  he,  with  the 
aid  of  the  most  zealous  member  of  the  Board,  is  to 
see  that  all  infractions  of  our  act  of  incorporation 
be  repressed  and  punished — by  process  of  law! 

The  good  effect  of  these  agricultural  associations 
was  never  more  apparent,  though  none  can  so 
well  relish  and  appreciate  them  as  those  who 
participate  of  the  fruits  they  produce.  ,  The  most 
sceptical,  however,  will  admit  that  an  institution 
cannot  be  bad,  which  spreads  before  you  on  the 
18th  of  May.  in  a  season  of  unparalleled  drought, 
fine  fat  lamb,  chickens,  green  peas,  cauliflowers, 
cucumbers,  strawberries,  &.C. 

We  were  told  by  a  neighbour,  that  Waverly  was 
unproductive  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  industrious  and  judicious  proprietor;  that 
with  the  beds  of  lime  stone  discovered  on  the 
premises,  he  had  made  it  spin  its  present  rich 
and  various  produrlions,  as  a  spider  does  its  web 
— out  of  its  own  bowels.  The  number  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  lime,  spread  annu;illy  upon  its 
surface,  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the 
luxuriant  and  heavy  crops  of  corn  and  grass  that 
spring  up  in  attestation  of  its  truth  and  efficacy, 

When  your  journal  was  put  forth  to  exhort  the 
Farmers  of  America  to  feel  and  to  assert  the  higli 
importance  and  proper  influence  of  their  calling; 
and  that  its  improvement  was  to  be  promoted,  and 
its  respectability  enhanced,  oot  by  brute  force,  but 
by  jnmd  acting  upon  sucii  Cotc.p;  the  Waverly  farm 
did  not  yield  for  the  Baltimore  market  ten  pounds  of 
butter  per  week.  Its  owner's  income  from  that 
source  ahnie,  is  now  little  short  of  ;J2000  per  annum! 
and  all  that  is  sent  by  land  a  distance  of  16  miles, 
and  presented  to  his  customers  in  beautiful  pound 
prints,  as  hard  and  as  firm  as  the  ice  that  accompa 
nies  it. 

After  dinner,  to  which,  after  the  laborious  .ses 
sion  of  the  Board,  we  repaired  with  appetites  "no 
thing  loth,"  the  company  expressing,  very  natu 
rally,  a  desire  to  visit  the  cow-pen  and  the  dairy 
which  had  proved  so  productive,  they  were  readily 


PRICES  CT7RRi;X7T. 


ARTICLES. 


per. 


as  the  aggregate  proportions  of  the  different  breeds 
in  the  VVaverly  cow-pen: 

1-16  Improved  Short  Horns; 

2-16  unimproved  Short  Horns,  or  Holderness; 

2-16  Alderney; 

2-16  Devon; 

2-16  Kyloe; 

1-16  Galloway,  or  polled  breed — all  resting  upon 
a  solid  substratum  of  country  breed. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  lactometrical  table 
for  the  Waverly  dairy,  the  aforesaid  Editor  is  said 
to  have  tasted  to  an  extent  that  was  manifest  in  re- 
duced sales  of  butter  on  the  next  market  day. 

As  I  was  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  leave  my 
generous  host  at  this  point  of  our  duties,  I  leave  it 
to  Tou,  Mr.  Editor,  to  complete  the  sketch. 


*  S:^To  PRODUCE  water  FOUNDER. — Take  a  fat 
horse,  that  has  not  been  much  exercised;  drive  hiro 
oft'  rapidly  at  noon-day — 

"When  the  heifers  seek  the  cooling  lake 
And  in  the  middle  pathway  basks  the  snake" — 

give  him  a  gallon  of  cold  water  at  every  pump;  and 
if  that  does  not  stifl'en  him  in  less  than  16  miles, 
you  may  consider  him  founder-proof. 


$^To  CURE  WATER  FOUNDER. — Tie  Up  his  ncck, 
and  pierce  the  jugular  with  a  sharp  penknife;  give 
a  pound  of  salts,  and  stand  him  for  some  hours  up 
to  his  knees,  in  a  running  stream  Let  his  owner 
tarry  all  night,  and  rising  when  the  lark 

"SliriU-voic'd  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn, 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations;" 

and  before  he  can  take  two  mint  juleps,  his  horse 
will  be  able  to  bring  him  home 


MERINO  SHEEP. 

For  sale,  a  small  Flock  of  Merino  Sheep  (58  in  num- 
l)cr,  including  Lambs.)  Apply  to  Israel  W.  Morris, 
near  the  five  mile  stone  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster turnpike  road.  blh  Mo.,  23rf,  1SJ6. 
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A6RXCVZiSUB.i:. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

Quarterly  Meeting. 
The  Chairman   of  the   Committee  appointed  to 
confer  with  tlie  Board  of  Health  on  their  communi- 
cation read  at  their  last  meeting,  reported — 

That  he  had  been  examined  by  a  Committee  of 
the  members  of  the  city  and  county  delegation  at 
Harrisburg — that  a  law  had  been  passed  to  effect 
the  objects  contemplated,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
very  useful  results  would  proceed  therefrom. 

The  following  communications  were  read: 
From  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Board,  presenting  the  third  volume  of  their  Me- 
moirs, an  interesting  and  valuable  worii,  embrac- 
ing the  most  important  topics  of  agricultural  in- 
quiry. 
From  James  Williams,  EJsq.,  of  Hilton,  Philadel- 
phin  county,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  various 
esculent  roots — on  the  seasons  for  sowing  them 
— on  prejudices  as  to   the   influence  of  the  moon 
upon   vegetation^on    an    ingenious   contrivance 
for  depositing  seeds  in  drills — on  deep  ploughing, 
and  the  advantage  of  stirring  the  soil   between 
growing  crops — on  the  extraordinary  success  and 
skill,  displayed  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm  near  Holmesburg. 
From  J.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  of  Builey,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 
giving  his  mode  of  managing  and  rearing  calves, 
condemning  the  practice  of  feeding  them  from 
pails,  shewing  that  his  finest  short  horned  heifers 
are  reared   by  allowing  one  "nurse"  to  nourish 
two  calves  until  the  early  part  of  the  autumn — 
that  during  the  winter  they  are  fed  with  straw,  tur- 
nip tops,  sometimes  with  c  little  linseed  cake  meal — 
the  succeeding  summer  they  are   kept  on  grass 
alone,  and  the  following  winter  fed,  together  with 
the  dry  cows,  on  straw  and  turnips. 
From  a  gentleman  of  Phil.idelphia,  inquiring  as  to 
the  probable  success  of  a  German   &rmer,  dis- 
posed to  emigrate  with   a  flock  of  500  Merino 
sheep— the  district  of  country  best  suited  to  his 
purposes,  and  the  price  of  land,  &c. 
From   Loyd  Jones,  Esq.,  jf  Montgomery  county, 
on  orchard  grass — its  superiority  for  pasturage- 
its  excellence  whe-i   converted  into  hay — its  nu 
tritious  properties — the  large  quantity  of  seeds  it 
afifords — the  profits  of  its  cultivation — the  causes 
of  its  occasional  failure,  from  the  want  of  accu 
racy  in  tillage,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  seeds, 
too  often  encumbered  with  chaflf,  and  frequently 
injured   by   improper   management  in   securing 
them. 
Mr.  Jones'  communication   was  confirmed,  by  the 
experience  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Powel. 
From  Mr.   Massey,  of  Delaware,  on  his   decided 
preference  for  white  cattle,  as  better  fitted  to  en- 
dure heat. 
From  a  gentleman   in  New  York,  complimenting 
the  Society  upon  their  exertions  for  the  introduc- 


this  state  to  increase  the  quantity  of  wool,  with- 1 1  will  send  one  or  two  more.  If  tiiey  reach  you  m 
nut  much  increase  of  the  number  of  sheep.  Tliey  safety,  the  farmers  of  the  country  will,  perliaps,  be 
want  wool  of  a  strong  staple,  easily  manufactur  convinced  I'^at  they  can  purchase  as  fine  sheep  in 
cd  into  blankets,  linseys,  kerseys,  &c.  for  negroj  Ohio  (&,."' g?^.n  origin,  too!)  as  can  be  brouglit  Irorri 
clothing,  and  for  working  clothes  for  the  whites,  i  Saxony,  o'^yiy  other  country,  and  upon  mucli  bet 
Nine  tenths   of  our  wool  is  consumed  in  such  I  ter  terms.*     My  chief  object,  however,  in  sending, 

is  to  demonstrate  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try, that  we  can  raise  in  the  United  States,  a  supei' 


fabrics.  A  cross  by  males  of  the  long  woolled 
breed,  on  the  females  of  the  common  breed  of 
our  state,  would,  I  think,  best  answer  such  an 
end.  My  intention  was  to  have  associated  two 
or  three  gentlemen  with  myself,  and  for  this  ob- 
ject import  some  such  sheep." 
As  the  three  last  letters  were  not  intended  for 
publication,  merely  passages  from  them  were  read, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  were  withheld. 

The  Recording  Secretary  presented  the  following 
certificate: 

"I  certify  that  I  witnessed  a  performance  of  Wye 
Comet,  an  Improved  Durham  Short  Horn  Bull, 
lately  belonging  to  Col.  Powel,  on  the  3d  inst.  He 
walked  a  measured  mile  on  the  turnpike,  led  by  a 
boy,  in  precisely  eleven  minutes." 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  HUGHS. 

^Ipril  8,  1826. 

This  was  corroborated  by  the  Recording  Secre 
tary,  who  stated  that  he  also  witnessed  the  perfor- 
mance, and  that  there  could  have  been  no  mistake, 
he  and  two  others  having  held  watches,  and  having 
agreed  perfectly  in  the  time. 

A  member  having  stated  that  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  of  the  best  Saxony  sheep  in 
Germany  would  admit  of  their  sale  here,  at  prices 
not  exceeding  sixty  dollars;  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  communicate  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
with  such  persons  as  he  shall  deem  fit,  to  obtain  ac- 
curate inlorination  as  to  the  expense  attending  their 
first  cost,  and  transportation. 
(From  the  Minutes,) 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
Rccord'g  Secretary. 


SHEEP  HUSBANDRY-SAXONY  MERINOES 

Dear  .Sir,  SleubenviUe,  Mmji2,  18i'6. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  Mr. 
McDowell  was  requested  by  a  "Connecticut  Far- 
mer" to  state  "when  and  by  whom  the  sheep  were 
imported  from  Saxony,  from  which  his  llock  was 
descended."  As  Mr.  McDowell  purchased  his  Me 
rinoes  from  me  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  I  was 
his  author  with  regard  to  their  Saxon  origin,  (though 
in  truth  I  never  valued  the  sheep  the  more  on  that 
account,)  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  write  to  Mr. 
Caldwell,  from  whom  I  purchased  the  foundation 
of  my  own  flock;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
enclosing  you  the  reply  of  that  gentleman,  who  is 
a  practical  man,  and  a  master  of  the  subject  about 
which  he  writes.  His  suggestions  are  important  on 
the  subject  of  breeding  generally,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  an  opportuni- 
ty of  publishing  his  letter  in  your  valuable  paper. 


In  expending  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars 
tion  of  improved  races  of  farm  stock,  applying:  for  Merino  sheep,  Mr.  Caldwell,  with  a  discrimin.-i- 
for  Improved  Short  Horns,  and  Southdown  sheep, t  tion  surpassed  by  no  one  in  the  country,  purchased 


and  asserting  that  he  had  found  root  crops  highly 
valuable  in  promoting  the  health,  and  the  useful 
secretions  in  neat  cattle  and  sheep. 

From  a  gentleman  in  Connecticut,  ordering  an  Im- 
proved Short  Horned  bull  calf,  adding — "I  am 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  cattle"  (Improved  Dur- 
ham Short  Horns,)  "and  think  them  superior  to 
any  other  breed  although  I  am  an  owner  of  De- 
vons-" 

From  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky,  who  had  some  years 
since  imported  short  horned  and  long  horned  cat- 
tle, inquiring  for  an  Improved  Durham  .Short  Horn- 
ed Bull,  and  coarse  woolled  sheep,  contending  "it 
must  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of 
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up  the  cream  of  almost  every  importation  from 
Spain,  during  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  that 
country  by  the  French.  Some  time  after  the  de- 
claration of  peace  in  1315,  he  sold  the  principal 
part  of  his  iSne  flock  to  tlie  Messrs.  Howells,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  transferred  it  finally  to  my  care; 
in  which  situation  it  has  maintained  (to  say  the 
least,)  its  original  purity  and  excellence.  In  num- 
bers, it  has  greatly  improved. 

I  intend,  on  to-morrow,  to  start  a  man  with  one 
of  my  fine  rams,  to  be  exhibited  at  your  approach- 
ing cattle  show;  and  I  will  presume  to  roniiiele  for 
the  silver  cup  which  has  been  otfercd  m  such  flat- 
tering terms.     Should  there  be  room  in  the  wagon. 


abundance  of  wool  of  the  first  quality,  upon  better 
terms  than  we  can  get  it  for  from  abroad;  and  thai 
the  farmers  only  want  //iciV  encouragement  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  sheep  raising.  The  obscr 
vation  of  Mr.  Caldwell  accords  with  my  o-.vn  experi 
ence,  that  the  wool  improves  in  this  country,!  where 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  animal  as  to  food,  and 
protection  from  the  xvcuther;  and  above  all  kept  pure 
and  unadulterated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
considers  it  ««5»/e  to  breed  from  an  animal,  what- 
ever may  be  his  e.eternal  appearance,  which  has  a  par- 
ticle rf  base  blood  in  him. 

1  am,  very  truly,  your  friend 
And  ohed't  serv't. 

W.  R.  DICKINSON. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Pliiladelphia,  ^pril  11,  1826. 

W.  R.  DicKi;jsoN!Esii.,) 
SteubenviUe:  ) 
Dear  Sir, —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
proceed  to  communicate  tho  information  you  desire 
respecting  the  origin  of  my  Merino  flock,  as  cor- 
rectly as  my  memory  will  permit  In  the  fail  of  the 
year  1806,  I  purchased  one  ram  and  two  ewes  from 
Col.  Humphrey's  Merino  flock,  for  which  I  paid 
■pSOO.  This  ram  was  accidentally  killed  a  short 
time  after;  and  in  the  spring  of  1807,  Mr.  Basse 
Muller  imported  into  Philadelphia  six  Merino  sheep, 
which  he  said  had  been  obtained  by  him,  from  the 
flock  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel.  These  sheep 
were  all  rcm.irkalily  fine  animals,  and  at  Mr.  Mul- 
ler's  request  I  took  them  to  my  farm,  and  kept 
them  until  they  had  recovered  from  the  eflects  of 
the  voyage,  and  were  in  proper  condition  to  travel. 
I  then  prevailed  on  Mr.  Muller  to  let  me  have  one 
of  these  rams,  and  to  name  his  own  price;  he  con- 
senied  to  this  a.s.  a.  personal  favour,  and  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  a  sile  when  he  named  ;>100  as  about  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  original  cost  an<i  charges.  That 
sum  was  paid  by  tne  with  great  satisfaction,  al- 
though at  that  time  I  would  ralhcr  have  had  a  ram 
of  equal  quality,  directly  from  .S|)ain;  thinking  it 
best  to  procure  the  water  at  the  founlaia  head,  as 
less  liable  to  impurities  than  further  down  the 
stream.  A  sheep  -iths  Merino  blood  may  have  all 
the  external  qualifications  of  a  full  blooded  Merino; 
but  no  experienced  breeder  would  think  it  equally 
safe,  or  desirable  to  breed  from  such  an  animal, 
when  the  genuine  full  blooded  can  be  obtained.  I 
would  prefer  one  of  the  best  horses  of  Arabia,  for 
speed  and  bolloin,  to  the  most  beautiful  English 
racer,  if  I  desired  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  those 
qualities.  And  even  now  I  would  rather  cross  with 
the  best  Spanish  ram,  than  .  llh  the  best  Saxon 
Merino,  unless  1  knkiv  that  the  Merino  blood  bad 
been  kept  pure  and  unmixed  in  Saxony.  The  con- 
trary practice,  would  be  gradually,  but  cert.ii.vlv, 
breeding  back  again  into  the  common  stock  of  the 
couutry.     I  have,  however,  every  reason  to  believe. 


*1  have  now  between  one  and  twohuntlred  fii;e  rams 
which  will  compare,  In  my  humble  opinion,  with  the 
best  in  Saxony;  and  1  have  for  tlie  last  tu'clve  vears 
bei-'n  compelled  to  castrate  nearly  all  my  males.  The 
specimen  now  sent  will  ilcterniine  their  fineness,  com- 
pared with  the  Saxons,  some  of  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
sent  to  the  Exhibition;  for  after  all,  1  may  have  over- 
rated my  llock.  W.  A.  D. 

fl  allude  to  Ohio. 

t  Mr.  Caldwell  says  "every  part."  Mr.  Partridge  ia- 
cliides  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois, SiC. 
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that  those  sheen  imported  by  Mr.  MuUcr,  were  per- 
fectly pure  xMcrhiocs,  aiul  I  think  that  Columbus 
was  the  first  aescendant  from  MuUer'l  ->m  and 
one  of  Col.  Humphrey's  ewes.  Yon  ai~  v.ertamly 
under  a  mistake  in  thinkinu;  that  Cokmibus  was  the 
best  ram  in  my  flock.  It  was  Americus  that  shear- 
ed 12i  lbs.  of  wool  which  I  sohl  for  $20  cash,  it 
was  Americus  that  weighed  148  lbs.  Americus  was 
begotten  by  Columbus,  and  was,  in  my  opmion,  hi 
all  respects,  a  superior  sheep.  I  now  thmk  that 
Americus  was  the  best  Merino  ram  that  I  have  ever 
met  with;  although  I  have  travelled  from  Bos  on  to 
Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  the 
early  importations  from  Spain,  and  of  purchasmg 
the  best  that  I  could  find.  . 

I  have  expended  more  than  §40,000  upon  Mermo 
sheep,  but  never  could  find  one  equal  to  Americus 
in  ev-ery  respect.  I  do  not  remember  the  weight  ol 
Columbus,  but  his  fleece  never  weighed  more  than 
91  lbs.  which  I  also  sold  at  f2  per  lb.  Mr.  Howell 
paid  me  $-300  for  Columbus,  at  a  time  when  the  best 
imported  Spanish  rams  were  to  be  had  for  $50;  and 
some  time  after,  when  the  price  of  Mcrinoes  was 
considerably  lower,  the  same  Mr.  Howell  gave  me 
five  himdrcd  dollars  for  Jlmericus.  I  presume  that 
you  have  mistaken  the  names  of  these  two  sheep. 
Mr.  Dupont,  of  Brandywine,  has  lately  imported 
some  Saxon  Merinoes.  He  thinks  them  better  al- 
together than  the  Spanish,  and  he  is  an  excellent 
judo-e.  I  know  of  no  individual  more  competent 
to  decide  the  question.  Nevertheless,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  given,  I  think  the  Spanish  Merino  the; 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  this  cou;jtry;  and  theyj 
have  always  improved  in  every  part  of  America, 
where  they  have  had  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
been  protected  from  the  weather,  and  above  all 
kept  fure  and  unadulterated. 

With  the  greatest  respect. 
Your  obed't  scrv't, 

JAMES  CALDWELL. 

N.  B.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Saxon  Merinoes 
arc  most  probably  the  result  of  repeated  crosses 
with  Spanish  rams.  J-  C. 


getting  out  wheat  early  m  August,  and  letting  it 
lay  in  the  chaff,  and  thus  destroying  the  eggs  of 
this  insect  by  this  means,  he  would  do  immense 
benefit  to  this  country  by  publishing  his  knowledge 
and  experience  on  the  subject  of  the  Weevil  fly. 
From  such  a  source  of  science  as  Mr.  Jefferson, 
the  Weevil  fly  would  cease  to  do  any  injury  to  the 
wheat  after  it  is  cut  down.  From  his  pen  we  might 
expect  the  natural  history  of  this  insect,  which 
cannot  be  equalled  any  where. 

1  am,  your  obedient  serv't, 

A  Farmer. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

The  fly  made  its  appearance  later  than  usual  this 
season,  owing  to  the  cool  and  damp  weather.  The 
heat  and  drought  of  May  brought  it  into  life  and 
action,  and  its  ravages  have  been  severe:  whole 
fields  are  now  destroyed;  the  thin  lanus  will  scarce- 
ly produce  their  seed;  some  not  half  The  good 
and  the  manured  lands  are  greatly  injured,  and  the 
continued  drought  prevents  recovery.  Prospects 
are  gloomy.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  scarcely 
seen  the  approach  of  June  so  near,  with  such  gene- 
rally bad  appearances.  Rain,  even  '.ow,  would  im- 
prove the  well  farmed  land  crops,  ft  nothing  can 
restore  the  general  loss. 

Corn  is  low  and  later,  but  the  drought  enables 
the  farmer  to  work  it  well  and  io  destroy  the  weeds 
and  grass.  In  its  young  state,  Indian  corn  suffers 
but  little  from  drouuht.  O.Hts  promise  nothing;  the 
gardens  suffer  extremely;  the  fruit  generally  de- 
stroyed.    Grass  never  promised  a  worse  crop. 

[Easton  Gazette,  JVay  27. 


HESSIAN  FLY-WEEVIL  FLY. 

J.  S.  .Skinner,  Esq.,  Eastern  Shore, May  2),  1826. 

Dear  Sir,— li  would  appear  that  the  farmer,  and 
more  especially  the  grain  farmer,  always  has  some- 
thing to  annoy  him,  either  before  his  crop  has  come 
to  maturity,  or  in   getting  it  in;  or  after  it  is  got 
home,  either  in  the  house  or  stack.     Ihe  Hessian 
fly  maintains  its  character  of  being  the  most  de- 
structive insect  to  the  wheat  crop,  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  this  or  any  other  country.     If  the 
wheat  is  sown  too  early,  this  insect  is  sure  to  make 
havock  in  it  in  the  autumn,  and  too  often  it  makes 
its  ravages  in  the  spring,  under  every  and  all  cir 
cumstances.     In  fact,  no  human  invention  or  fore- 
sight can  guard  against  its  eflects,  thus  making  the 
wheat  crop  a  precarious  one.     But  now,  and  for 
some  two  or  three  y.ars,the  Weevil  fly  has  attack- 
ed the  grain  itself  of  the  wheat;  and  if  not  arrest- 
ed in  its  progress,  it  has  been  known  to  eat  up  the 
substance  of  every  grain,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
skin.     It  was  only  last  year  that  farmers  began  to 
know  the  necessity  of  getting  out  their  wheat  early 
in  August,  and  letting  it  lay  in  the  chaff,  or  fanning 
it  out  and  letting  it  lay  in  bulk! 

About  forty  years  ago,  this  same  Weevil  fly  did 
vast  injury  to  the  wheat;  and  I  do  not  recollect 
that  the  practice  was  ever  so  generally  pursued  as 
to  stop  its  progress  by  getting  the  wheat  out  early, 
though  advised  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Joft'erson,  one  of 
our  late  Presidents;  but  that  it  gradually  disappear- 
ed, until  the  last  two  or  three  years!  If  I  am  right 
in  my  recollection,  that  this  great  man,  who  stands 
preeminent  in  general  science,  did  some  forty  years 
ago  make  the  discovery  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 


Mr.  Skinner,  Charlcslon,  S.  C.,Mvj2-2,  1826. 

"I  am  but  a  few  days  from  my  plantation,  where  I 
have  been  busily  employed  in  setting  my  crop, which 
at  present  promises  well,  notwithstanding  Ihe  great 
drought  which  has  prevailed  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  past.  The  rivers  throughout  the  State  are 
generally  salt,  and  tide  swamps,  upon  which  the 
rice  is  planted,  are  in  a  suffering  state.  Should 
there  be  no  rain  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  suf- 
ficient to  freshen  them,  there  will  be  but  lillle  rice 
made.  The  cotton  and  corn  crops  are  now  suffer- 
ing. Of  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  there  will  be  little 
or  none  made." 


HOB-TZCUXiTUSli:. 


SILK  WORM. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Easlon,  May  24,  IS^G, 

Dear  SiV,— In  your  last  American  Farmer,  I  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  the  silk  worm.  If  I  could  get  a  few  of 
the  cn-o-s  of  this  insect  I  should  like  to  make  a  be- 
ginning this  year,  as  I  have  several  Mulberry  trees 
which  arc  large,  and  would  feed  a  thousand  and 
more  of  the  worms.  If  you  could  procure  some  of 
the  eggs  and  send  them  over  by  the  steam  boat, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

Respectfully,  &c. 

ENNALLS  MARTIN. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  WINE, 

By  Thomas  M'  Call.  Esq.  of  Laurens  county,  Geo. 

(Continued  from  p.  IS.) 

THE  VINTAGE. 

ExjicrMJicjits  m  1823.— August  the  6th,  collected 
five  baskets  of  Warrcnton  grapes;  hydrometer  in 
the  unpressed  juice  9i°— added  15  lbs.  of  dry  brown 


sugar  in  the  vat,  and  let  it  ferment  four  hoursj 
pressed  eleven  gallons  of  must,  which  raised  the 
hydrometer  15*.  When  the  wine  was  drawn  from 
the  lees,  it  was  clear  and  of  a  fine  amber  colour:  i( 
has  become  stronger  than  French  wine,  and  maj 
not  be  so  strong  as  Madeira;  but  the  flavour  is 
much  superior  to  any  wine  that  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

August  14th,  collected  a  basket  of  wild  bunch 
grapes  and  a  basket  and  a  half  of  berries  of  the 
wild  muscadine:  strength  each  as  already  mention- 
ed; mixed  Ihem  together  and  added  9  lbs.  of  sugar 
in  the  vat,  where  it  fermented  all  night;  pressed 
seven  gallons  of  12^"— added  3  lbs.  more  sugar, 
which  rai.sed  the  hydrometer  14°.  When  the  wina 
was  drawn  from  the  lees,  it  was  of  a  full  claret  co- 
lour, and  of  excellent  nutty  flavour,  but  a  little  tart. 
This  wine  is  stronger  and  more  flavoured  than  any 
French  wine  that  f  have  tasted. 

August  14lh,  collected  eight  baskets  of  Warren 
tons,  three  of  Madeiras,  and  two  of  wild  buncl 
grapes,  and  mixed  in  the  vat — unpressed  juice  SI 
deg.;  added  52  lbs.  sugar  and  let  it  ferment  five 
hours;  pressed  36  gallons  of  15  deg.  This  wine  is 
of  the  Madeira  colour,  is  strong  enough  for  its  age 
and  of  superior  flavour  to  any  Madeira  wine  that . 
have  tasted  at  eighteen  months  old. 

August  21st  and  29th  —On  these  days  I  collectec 
21  baskets  of  Madeiras  and  six  of  Warrentons— 
impressed  juice  8  deg.;  added  117  lbs.  sugar  an( 
et  it  ferment  six  hours;  pressed  at  the  several  time? 
inclusive,  88  gallons  of  14  deg.  This  wine  was  c 
the  Madeira  colour,  not  so  strong  as  the  formei 
and  was  somewhat  tart;  the  tartarous  acid  in  th. 
rapes  was  not  sufficiently  saturated  with  sugar. 
September  1 1 ,  collected  six  baskets  of  W'  arren 
tons  and  one  of  Madeiras,  and  two  of  very  rip( 
wild  muscadines— unpressed  juice  8  deg.;  added  4 
lbs.  sugar,  and  let  it  ferment  in  the  vat  all  nighl 
pressed  30  gallons  of  must  of  14  deg.  This  win 
is  of  higher  colour  than  Madeira,  and  for  a  yea 
had  a  disagreeable  honey  taste  from  the  very  ripi 
muscaekiies;  but  that  flavour  has  nearly  disappear 
ed,  and  the  wine  was,  recently,  preferred  by  seve 
ral  guests  at  tin.  table  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
to  an  old  Madeira  wine  that  cost  four  dollars  a  gal 
Ion  by  a  half  pipe. 
Grapes  56  baskets.  Sugar  236  lbs.  Must  173  gals. 
Loss  in  fermentation     .      10 

"     lees aJ 

"     leakage    .     .     .        2 34 

Clear  wine 139 

Deduct  for  wild  grapes      18 

Product  of  120  vines,  on  a  quarter  acre,  126  gals. 

No  brandy  was  added. 

The  whole  of  the  vintage  season  was  wet,  ex- 
cept the  first  collection  of  the  grapes:  the  grapes 
from  the  vineyard  the  11th  Sept.  did  not  change 
colour,  because  of  the  rain  and  cloudy  weather;  the 
ripe  muscadines  gave  colour  to  the  wine. 

Exjierimenis  in  1824.— In  1824,  I  had  240  young 
Madeira  vines,  that  bore  ten  or  fifteen  bunches 
each,  for  the  first  time,  in  addition  to  my  former 
stock. 

The  wild  grapes  so  generally  rotted  on  the  vines, 
that  I  obtained  only  one  basket  of  the  grape- un- 
pressed  juice  1 1  deg.;  added  4*  lbs.  of  brown  sugar 
in  the  vat,  and  let  it  ferment  six  hours;  pressed 
nearly  three  gallons  of  must,  which  raised  the  hy- 
drometer 16  decrees.  The  fermentation  was  over 
in  five  days;  and  the  wine  ^vas  made  and  become 
clear  by  the  16th  of  October,  when  it  was  racked 
and  sulphured.  By  the  l7th  of  February,  1825,  it 
became  so  well  matured  that  I  bottled  it;  the  colour 
and  taste  resembles  the  best  claret,  bat  the  flavour 
is  preferable. 

August  Uth,  collected  5  baskets  of  Warrenton^ 
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— unpresscd  juice  10  dcg.;  added  20  lbs.  of  sugar^ 
and  let  it  ferment  five  hours;  pressed  13  gallons  of 
must,  of  iG'deg.  The  season  was  dry,  and  the 
quantity  of  must  being  less  than  expected,  the  tar- 
tarous  acid  was  rather  super-saturated  with  sugar. 

August  18th,  collected  rather  more  than  five 
baskets  of  Warrcntons— unprcssed  juice  10  deg.; 
added  2 1  lbs.  sugar  and  lot  it  ferment  live  hours; 
pressed  sixteen  gallons  of  between  15  and  1(J  deg. 
The  season  was  wet,  and  the  quantity  of  must 
more  than  was  expected;  and  the  wine  appears  to 
have  ralher  too  small  a  quantity  of  sugar,  which 
can  only  be  judged  of  when  tlie  wine  gels  older. 
These  wines  have  the  colour  and  flavour  of  that  of 
18-13,  at  the  same  age. 

The  Madeira  grapes  rij)ened  on  Ihe  l-2lh,  16th, 
19th,  21st,  and  25tli  of  August,  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  vintage  manufactured  separately.  The 
unpressed  juice  varied  from  8i  to  9i  deg.,  as  the 
season  was  more  or  less  wet.  The  first  four  (12th, 
16th,  19th,  and  21st,)  55  baskets  of  grapes  were 
collected,  and  302  lbs.  of  sugar  was  added  in  the 
vats,  where  it  fermented  six  hours;  pressed  at  the 
several  times  19.5  gallons  of  must,  which  was  regu- 
lated to  16  deg.  by  adding  a  small  part  of  the  sugar 
after  pressure.  In  making  the  wine  of  the  I6th,I 
stripped  off  the  berries  from  the  stems  before  mash- 
ing them  in  the  vat,  to  try  the  difference  it  would 
make  in  the  wine:  divesting  the  grapes  of  the  stems, 
was  a  cause  of  some  difficulty  in  pressing,  by  the 
want  of  something  to  hold  the  marc  together  dur- 
ing that  operation:  it  seems  to  me  that  this  wine  is 
not  so  strong,nor  of  such  vinous  taste  as  the  others; 
tannin  from  the  stems  is  wanting.  On  the  25th,  14 
baskets  were  collected;  added  93  lbs.  of  sugar  and 
fermented  in  the  vat  seven  hours;  pressed  fifty-one 
gallons  of  17  degrees. 

69  baskets  Madeiras,  395  lbs.  sugar.  Must  244  gals 
10     "     VVarrentons,    41  do.       do.       29 

1     "    Wild  bunch,      4.5       do.      do.        3 
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440.5 


276 


Thermometer  in  the  wine  in  AiH  fermentation 
was  92  deg.;  when  in  the  shadt  it  was  73  deg.  Mr. 
Adlum  observes,  that  with  him  it  was  once  1 15  deg. 
in  the  fermenting  wine. 

November  13lh,  the  wine  had  all  become  clear, 
and  was  drawn  off  from  the  lees. 


Must  from  Madeira  grapes 

244  gals 

Loss  by  breaking  demijohns 

9 

Do      fermentation 

16 

Do.     lues 

• 

36- 

-  61 

Clear  wihe 

183 

Must  of  Warrenton  grapes 

29 

Loss  in  fermentation     . 

2 

Do.     lees 

2- 

-  4- 

-  25 

Total  clear  wine 


208  gals 


and  probably  not  more  than   50  gallons  of  it  was 
from  the  young  vines. 

The  wine  from  Madeira  grapes  will  be  strong 
enough,  especially  that  of  the  25th,  and  the  flavour 
not  much  inferior  to  that  from  Warrenton  grapes, 
and  much  superior  to  any  Madeira  wine  that  is  im 
ported.  Tills  grape  has  much  tartar  and  mupiUge, 
perhaps  an  over  portion  to  the  water  it  requires  a 
large  addition  of  sugar  to  saturate  the  tartar  and 
give  the  best  llavour;  it  should  not  be  less  than  16, 
nor  need  it  be  greater  than  17  degrees. 

The  Warrenton  has  less  tartar  than  the  Madeira 
grape,  and  considerably  less  mucilage;  it  the  must 
is  raised  to  16  deg.  it  should  ferment  in  the  vat  for 
six  hours.  But  I  think  the  belter  method  is  to  rai^e 
it  to  15J  deg.' and  let  it  ferment  five  hours  in  the 
vat.  When  the  vines  get  more  age,  15  deg.  or  less 
will  probabbly  be  sufficient;  for  as  the  vines  grow 


older,  the  tartar  in  the  grape  diminishes,  and  the 
saccharine  principle  is  increased. 

The  wild  bunch  grape  has  red  juice,  much  tar- 
tar and  but  little  mucilage:  to  add  sugar  until  the 
must  is  16  deg.  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  tartar 
and  (he  wine  will  be  strong  and  highly  flavoured, 
If  this  vine  were  cultivated  for  ten  years,  the  juice 
of  the  grapes  would  probably  increase  in  weight 
and  richness  to  the  14th  degree,  or  even  more;  in 
\vhich  case  it  would  probably  make  wine  as  strong 
and  as  highly  flavoured  as  the  best  red  wine  of 
France.  Some  of  the  high  land  varieties  of  this 
^rape  have  much  sweeter  juice  than  the  one  I  have 
used,  and  considerabh  resemble,  in  plant  and  fruit, 
the  Warrenton — but  the  juice  of  the  Warrenton  is 
wl.iir. 

lii  i\Iadeira,  the  average  crop,  according  to  Staun- 
ton, is  25,000  pipes;  value  200,000^.  storlint;;  the 
highest  price  per  pipe  60^.;  ihe  average  price  is  less 
than  14/.  a  pipe.  Nearly  half  the  wme  is  too  poor 
for  market,  and  is  distilled  into  brandy,  part  of 
which  is  added  to  otiier  poor  wines  to  make  them 
marketable — with  such,  is  the  American,  Russian, 
and  other  markets  supplied.  Their  best  wine  is  re- 
served for  the  priests,  and  planters  of  the  island, 
and  for  the  priests  and  nobles  of  Portugal:  their 
next  best,  which  grows  on  the  South  side  of  the 
island,  is  monopolized  by  the  English  resident  mer 
chants,  and  is  supplied  to  the  nobles,  higher  clergy, 
and  gentry  of  England:  we  take  their  refuse;  un- 
less by  special  favour  of  an  English  merchant  we 
obtain  a  very  small  quantity  of  London  Particular. 
1  have  tasted  none  such  for  twenty  years.  All  the 
wine  we  now  get  from  that  island  is  grown  on  the 
north  side,  and  is  inferior,  and  its  use  is  equivalent 
to  the  use  of  strong  brandy  and  poor  wine  mixed, 

1  have  never  tasted  Madeira  wine  of  the  first 
quality,  but  of  two  pipes;  the  first  was  sent  by 
Charles  Murray,  Esq.,  IJritish   Consul  at  Madeira, 

to  his  friend    Mr.  T ,  of  Augusta,  in    1786;  the 

last  was  25  years  ago,  and  always  introduced  as  the 
last  glass  or  two  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Y ,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Savannah.  Neither  of  those  wines  was 
strong  enough  to  suit  the  vitiated  palates  of  the 
present  time. 

In  France  they  have  less  than  two  millions  of 
acres  of  land  under  vines.  The  value  of  the  crop, 
says  Arthur  Young,  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Much  of  their  wine  is 
weak,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  long:  the  com- 
mon people  use  it  as  we  do  tea  and  coflec,  and  for 
ordinary  table  beverage.  Of  the  value  of  these 
wines,  I  take  the  following  from  Messrs.  Stroble  & 
Martin's  price  current,  Bordeaux,  in  1800.  Their 
prices  are  in  francs  and  centimes;  a  franc  is  18  J 
cents  American  money. 

Wine,  red,  common  cargo,  pr.  tun,  200f.  to  250 
E,  India,  do.  (of  1798,)  do.  500  to  550 
Superior  Claret  do.  1000    to  5000 

White  cargo  do.     200    to    250 

Common  Claret,  pr.  bottle  1.20  to    2 

Superior      do.         do.  3        to    6 

Or,  in  our  money,  from  $0.22  to  $1.11  per  bottle  by 
the  quantity.  The  crop  that  year  was  stated  to  be 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  short,  and  the  wine  of  su- 
perior quality,  it  is  probable  that  the  wines  of 
Burgundy  and  Champaign  sold  for  similar  prices. 
This  shows,  that  we  cannot  drink  the  best  French 
ivines  under  $2  a  bottle;  and  that  we  never  obtain 
them  because  of  the  price.  I  have  never  tasted  the 
best  qualities  of  French  wines. 

I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  French  Police,  that  a  vineyard  near 
Bordeaux  of  30  arpents  (25  acreS,)  sold  lor  300,000 
crowns,  (s.;3.'{,000,)  upwards  of  $13,000  an  acre.  I 
iiRve  prov  d  by  experience,  that  a  quarter  acre  in 
vines  of  s  ven  years  old  will  yield  126  gallons  of 
clear  'ri'.e,  vvhich  is  500  gallons  an  acre;  a  proper 
soil  would  yield  tnucb  more, 


2  acres  of  vints,  \vell  cultivated,  will 

yield 1000  gal^. 

2  years  in  cask,  will  lose  '  jn-r  cent. 
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Expense — 1  hand  to  cultivate,  f.200.00 

Cost  of  sugar  200.00 

do.      casks  30.00 


860 


430.00 
2  years  interest  at  8  per  cent. 

per  annum,  68.80 


$498.80 


Sell  860  gals,  at  $1,  $860 

Freight,  commission, &c.  at 
five  per  cent.  43 


Nett  profit. 


■817.00 


3 1 8.20 


which  is  the  interest  of  $3977.50  at  8  per  cent.,  and 
shows  that  an  acre  of  sandy  piny  land  in  vineyard, 
IS  equal  in  value  to  ^1988.75  money  at  interest. 

If  the  wine  sells  for  half  the  price  of  Madeira 
wine — then 

860  gallons  of  wine  at  $2,  $1720.00 

Deduct  culture,  sugar  and  casks  $430.00 
2  years  interest  thereon,  68.80 

Freight,  and  charges  to  market, 

say        ....  21.50 

Commission  on  sales  2  J  pr.  cent,     43.00 

563.30 


$1156  70 


which  is  the  interest  on  $14,458.75  at  8  per  cent,; 

and  shows  that  an  acre  in  vineyard  is  worth  $7229 

37i  cts.,  money  at  interest. 

If  860  gallons  of  wine  sell  at  Madeira 

price,  $4  a  gallon,  is  $3440.00 

Deduct  culture,  &,c.  $430.00 

2  years  interest  thereon,  69.80 

Freight  and  charges  to  marlitt,       21.50 
Commission  on  sales  at  a  40th         86.00 


Nett  profit. 


606.30 


$2833.70 


which  is  the  interest  of  $35,421  at  8  per  cent,  and 
shows  that  an  acre  of  vineyard  is  worth  $17,710.50 
money  at  interest, 

I  recommend  to  my  fellow  citizens  to  plant  vine- 
yards, and  cultivate  them  with  care;  and  by  attend- 
ing to  the  rules  I  have  laid  down,  they  will  make 
excellent  wine;  which  will  enable  them  to  do  with- 
out the  refuse  wines  of  other  countries.  If  a  poor 
man  will  plant  120  vines,  which  he  may  cultivate 
without  any  material  interference  with  his  other  la- 
bours, he  may  have  a  bottle  of  as  good  wine  on  his 
table,  every  day,  as  the  greatest  king  or  priest  of 
Europe — and  may  sell  enough  to  pay  for  the  sugar, 
casks,  and  bottles,  and  pay  his  taxes. 

THOMAS  McCALL. 

Retreat,  near  Dublin,  Feb.  2id,  1825. 


GARDEN  BEANS. 
Should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  May,  half 
an  inch  deep,  in  rows.  The  rows  for  bush  beans 
should  be  three  feet  apart,  with  the  hills  in  a  tow 
2^  feet  from  each  other.  The  rows  for  pole  beans 
should  be  ■!  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  in  a  row  S  feef 
from  each  other.  They  should  be  hoed  three  times 
before  the  flowering  time;  but  must  never  be  hoed 
when  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  [X.  E-  Farmer. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

[From  the  aspariigus  beds  of  Mr.  Miltenberger, 
of  Pittsburg,  described  at  p.  301  of  vol.  7— we  had 
lately  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  present  of  a  large 
bunch,  one  spear  of  which  is  represented  below. 
They  were  all  nearly  as  large  as  this,  which  repre- 
sents e.vactly  the  size  of  the  one  sent  to  the  en- 
graver. 


M 


m\\ 


lit 


On  the  same  day  there  were  presented  to  us  se- 
veral cauliflowers,  from  the  garden  of  J.  B.  Morris, 
Esq  ,  that  for  size  and  the  perfection  and  delicacy 
of  the  flower,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  our 
market.  Is  it  not  strange  that  for  such  cauliflowers 
a  ready  sale  at  .50  cents  per  head,  does  not  tempt 
ger ill-men  or  professed  gardeners,  to  increase  their 
crops  of  this  most  delicate  and  esteemed  vegeta- 
ble?] 


ANGOLA  PEA. 

Mr.  Skinner,  South  Carolina,  Jtfoy  20,  1826. 

A  year  or  two  since  an  inquiry  was  made  in  the 
American  I'armcr,  relative  to  the  Angola  Pea,  of 
which  the  AbbeRaynal  s|)oke  so  much  and  so  high- 
ly in  his  "History  of  the  West  Indies."  1  have  not 
observed  any  reply,  which  has  induced  me  to  think 
that  it  has  been  classed  among  those  hearsay  mar- 
vels to  be  too  often  found  in  historians  of  all  classes. 
On  reading  Malte  Brun,  (vol.  3,  p.  2,  Edin.  182-2,) 
I  find  it  mentioned  as  grown  in  Java.  Malte  Brun 
also  speaks  of  a  Yam".  (Dioscorca  (data,)  as  some- 
times "attaining  a  weight  of  40  or  50  lbs." 

Now,  if,  as  Charles  II.  said  to  a  certain  lady  of 
his  court,  half  of  what  the  Abbe  says  of  the  Angola 
Pea  be  true,  it  is  sufficient,  and  I  .should  hope  some 
of  the  gentlemen  trading  to  Java  will  endeavour  to 
procure  a  few  of  the  seed.  I  think  the  Abbs  says  it 
succeeds  in  the  West  Indies.  If  it  would  do  there, 
I  should  think  it  could  be  cultivated  in  the  Southern 
slates.  Ampiiicos. 

P.  S.  This  work  of  Malte  Brun*  is  an  admirable 
one;  in  fact,  the  best  geographical  work,  to  my 
knowledge  extant.  There  is  in  it  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Birman  empire,  (Book  51,)  which  in 
dicates  that,  if  conquered,  as  it  is  said  they  are,  they 
will  add  as  much  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
as  any  of  her  late  conquests  in  that  quarter — parti 
cularly  in  the  supplies  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  tim- 
ber and  turpentine. 

Malte  Brun,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  pp.  345-6.  Edinburg  ed. 
1822.     "Though  this   empire  extends  into  the  tor- 
rid zone,  it  enjoys  a  temperate   climale,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elevation  of  its  territory.     The  heal 
thy  and  robust  constitutions  of  the  natives  show  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.     The  seasons  are  regular. 
Extreme  cold    is    unknown,  and   the   intense  heat 
which  precedes  the  rainy   season,  is  of  short  dura- 
tion.    This   country   exhibits   every  variety  of  soil 
and  exposure.     A  flat  marshy   delta  extends  along 
the    mouths   of   the   Irawaddy.      Beyond  this  are 
pleasing   hills,   picturesque    vallies,   and    majestic 
mountains.     The  fertile  soil  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces yields  crops  of  rice  equal   to  those  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Bengal.     Although  the  surface  is 
more  irregular  and  mountainous  to  the   north,  the 
plains  and  vallies,  especially  those  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  produce  excellent  wheat, 
and  the  different  corn  and  leguminous  crops  which 
are  cultivated  in  Hindostan.    Sugar  canes,  excellent 
tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  tropical  fruits,  are 
indigenous   in   this  favoured  country.      The   teak 
I  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  though  properly 
a  native  of  the  mountains.     Almost  every  kind  of 
'timber  found  in  Hindostan  is  produced  in  the  south- 
I  ern  parts.     Fir  grows  in  the  mountains,  and  tur- 
pentine is  extracted  from  it." 

It  has  many  other  sources  of  wealth.  As  to  its 
conquest  by  Britain,  M.  Malte  Brun  (who  wrote  in 
1818,)  did  not  then  seem  to'contemplate  it.  He  says: 
"In  its  present  state  this  empire  is  a  very  desirable 
barrier  between  the  British  and  Chinese  govern- 
ments; being  too  weak  to  ofler  serious  molestation 
to  a  powerful  neighbour,  and  too  inhospitable  (its 
government  and  manners,)  to  afford  temptation  to 
an  invading  army.  It  is  now  (1818,)  like  the  de- 
serts that  separate  the  Chinese  from  the  Russian 
dominions.  If  this  is  an  advantage  to  the  repose 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  world,  humanity  must 
regret  that  it  assumes  this  character,  by  giving  rise 
to  so  large  a  portion  of  misery  and  desolation  with 
in  itself" 

Very  different  circumstances  now  exist,  and  if  the 
St.  Helena  (iijoetT.) accounts  be  correct,a  new  field 
is  open  to  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  differ  wide 
ly  from  those  of  Hindostan.     They  have  groaned 


under  the  most  horrible  tyranny:  "The  king  taking 
(he  tenth  of  produce  and  imports."  "The  riches  ac- 
tuuUij  ill  possession  ol'  this  monarch  must  be  im- 
mense, but  how  heavily  must  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce move,  and  how  low,  comparatively,  must  the 
scale  of  national  wealth  and  power  stand,  when 
maxims  so  narrow  and  absurd  fetter  every  part  of 
the  machine."  Hence  we  see  how  great  a  difference 
between  the  character  of  Hindostan  and  Birmah. 
There  is  a  meekness  in  the  former  loudly  calling 
for  a  respect  being  had  to  their  prejudices;  as  well 
as  an  order  and  decorum  in  their  deportment.  And 
the  question  will  perhaps  be,  whether,  after  such  a 
government  has  been  suppressed,  the  very  Burmese 
s  well  as  the  Hindostanese,  but  from  a  different  mo- 
tive "will  not  always  be  ready  to  serve  with  exclu- 
sive fidelity  the  power  that  pays  them  most  punc- 
tually and  most  liberally."  With  this  kind  of  con- 
duct, it  is  to  be  recollected,  is  generally  connected 
good  government. 

In  fine,  perhaps  such  circumstances  may  arise  as 
to  lessen  the  difficulties  thui>  contemplated  by  this 
admirable  writer,  (p.  859.)  "Yet  perhaps  the  most 
sanguine  political  Quixote  would  find  it  a  difficult 
task  to  sketch,  even  in  theory,  a  plan  on  which  the 
Birman  Empire  could  be  put  into  possession  of  the 
blessings  of  political  and  civil  prosperity,  consis- 
tently with  the  maintenance  of  a  liberal  and  safe 
line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  its  regenerators."  A 
strong  and  determined  system  may^be  established. 
Firmness  and  power  can  overcome  any  thing. — 
When  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  went  into  Lisbon,  the 
Portuguese  began  to  assassinate  his  troops.  He  is- 
sued an  order,  and  declared  that  if  any  soldier  was 
killed,  he  would  enfilade  the  .streets,  and  shoot 
every  Portuguese  he  found  in  the  streets  after  a 
certain  hour.     There  were  no  more  killed. 


*  An  American  edition  is  now  publishing  by  Messrs. 
Wells  &  Lilly,  of  Boston. 


BEANS. 

[from  iJie  .Vew  England  Farnur.] 
The  Ovily  species  of  beans  much  used  in  this  coun- 
try, is  that  v.hich  in  England,  is  called  Kindcy  Bean, 
and  in  France,  I/artco(;  (Phaseolvs  vulgaris.)  The 
bean  of  English  writers,  is  what  is  commonly  called 
here  the  Horse  Bean,  (Vicia  fuba.)  Considerable 
confusion  has  arisen  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  term  bean,  applied  as  it  is,  by  some  good  Ame- 
rican writers  on  agriculture,  to  two  very  distinct 
genera  or  sorts  of  plants.  The  horse-bean  {vicia) 
being  tap-rooted,  is  much  used  in  England  as  a  fal- 
low crop;  and  probably  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  here.  White  kidney-beans  are  almost 
the  only  kind  used  for  field  culture  at  present.  They 
require  dry  land  that  has  been  tilled  with  care,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  weeds;  and  of  such  fertility  as 
would  produce  a  moderate  crop  of  Indian  corn. 
Poor  sandy  soils,  or  gravelly  loam,  will  produce 
them;  provided  the  beans  are  wet  and  rolled  in 
plaster  before  planting.  They  can  be  planted  in 
hills,  or  drills,  the  rows  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  and 
ploughed  and  hoed  like  other  hoed  crops.  The 
time  of  plantingis  the  same  as  Indian  corn.  .  Hog's 
dung  mixed  with  ashes,  is  said  to  be  the  best  ma- 
nure for  them.  The  hills  should  be  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-four  inches',  apart,  according  to  the  soil. 
They  must  not  be  so  thick  as  to  preclude  the  sun 
and  air.  Five  beans  will  be  sufficient  to  remain  in 
a  hill. 

When  about  two  thirds  of  the  pods  are  ripe,  and 
before  the  frosts,  pull  and  spread  them  in  rows;  but 
they  must  be  turned  occasionally  at  mid-day,  that 
the" dampness  of  the  ground  may  not  mould  those 
underneath.  After  thrashing,  if  there  are  any  un- 
ripe ones  which  require  more  drying,  spread  them 
on  a  clear  floor,  under  cover,  till  they  are  thorough- 
ly dried.  ,  .  , 
White  beans  will  yield  from  ten  to  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre;  twenty  bushels  is  called  a  good  crop. 
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They  are  valuable  for  the  table  and  for  stock,  par- 
ticularly for  sheep  and  hogs. 

Bush  Beans. 

It  is  a  great  object  to  have  beans  early,  and  they 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  groiind  is  warm; 
but  it  is  useless  to  plant  them  when  the  ground  is 
cold. — A  principal  crop  should  be  planted  early  in 
IMay,  and  successional  crops,  about  the  middle,  and 
also  towards  the  end  thereof.  For  the  early  kinds, 
select  a  piece  of  light  rich  ground;  let  the  drills  be 
made  about  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep;  drop  the  beans  therein,  and  at  the 
distance  of  2  or  3  inches  from  one  another,  and 
draw  the  earth  evenly  over  them.  As  soon  as  they 
are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  lower  pods  are  beginning 
to  set,  the  tops  or  runners  should  be  cut  oft';  this 
will  greatly  promote  the  swelling  of  the  pods,  as 
well  as  their  early  maturity.  But  w  ith  respect  to 
small  early  beans,  if  you  would  have  them  come  in 
as  soon  as  possible,  top  them  when  the  blossoms  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stalks  begin  to  open. 
Pole  Beans. 

For  beans  whose  vines  need  support,  let  poles  of 
a  proper  height  be  fixed  in  the  ground  about  2  feet 
apart,  in  rows  3  or  4  feet  distant  from  each  other — 
around  each  pole  let  4  or  5  beans  be  planted;  the 
poles  should  have  small  knots  left  on  them,  or  pins 


found  the  mode  of  plundering  their  annual  products, 
without  destroying  them,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

To  this  day,  in  fact,  no  one  has  found  out  the 
means  of  annually  plundering  these  precious  in- 
serts, without  the  predetermination  of  a  total  or 
partial  destruction;  such  are  the  expedients  of  the 
smoke  of  sulphur,  of  wet  burnt  rags  and  driving,  all 
of  which  destroy  at  least  three  fourths  and  often  the 
whole,  not  only  of  the  living  bees,  but  their  young. 
Finally,  after  a  careful  observation  on  the  instinct 
and  architecture  of  these  insects,  and  following  me- 
thodically, the  directions  of  M.  de  La  Bourdonnaye, 
I  in  the  management  of  his  hive,  I  discovered  the 
whole  secret  of  nature,  by  which  I  can  every  year 
obtain  a  complete  harvest  of  the  products  of  bees, 
without  causing  them  the  least  prejudice. 

When  the  bee  in  its  wild  state  selects  a  retreat, 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  cleft  of  a  rock,  which  af- 
fords room,  it  always  fixes  on  the  highest  part  of 
that  hollow,  or  cleft,  to  build  and  suspend  its  combs. 
These  edifices  fastened  and  suspended  the  one  to 
the  other,  always  executed  from  t)ie  top  downward, 
and  never  from  the  bottom  upward,  are  continued 
downward,  as  long  as  the  bee  finds  room  below  his 
first  constructions. 

In  thus  descending  in  their  labours,  constantly, 
and  invariably,  the  bees  abandon  their  first  con- 
structed combs  above,  and  begin  a  second  tier  be- 


put   through  to  support  the   vines.     This  way  oflow,  in  which  the  queen  mother,  having   also  de 


planting  gives  an  opportunity  of  keeping  the  soil  loose 
around  the  roots  and  prevents  the  injuries  arising 
from  driving  poles  into  the  hills.  Of  the  various 
sorts  of  pole  beans  one  planting  is  enough;  for,  if 


_  ended,  makes  her  new  deposit  of  larva,  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  whole  family.  Thus  there  are  no 
more  bees  in  the  upper  combs,  and  in  the  second 
year  they   are  clear,  not  only  of  bees,  but  of  eggs. 


you  gather  as  the  beans  become  fit  for  use,  they  |  and  entirely  filled  with  honey 


continue  bearing  all  through  the  summer,  especially 
the  Lima  bean,  which  delights  in  heat,  and  which 
should  not  be  planted  till  the  ground  is  quite  warm. 
The  scarlet  bean  (nmltljlorus)  is  well  worth  culti- 
vating, both  for  use  and  ornament. 
Beets  and  Carrots. 

They  should  be  sowed  in  drills  i  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  20  inches  apart;  if  carrots  are  in  drills  but  Iti 
inches  apart  and  half  an  inch  deep,  it  is  about  as 
well.  The  ground  prepared  and  the  seed  raked  in 
as  for  onions. 

Melons,  Cucumbers  and  Squashes. 

They  should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  INIay. 
Cucumbers  for  pickling  may  be  planted  the  middle 
of  June.  The  hills  may  be  i  or  4  feet  apart.  The 
ground  should  be  as  well  prepared  as  for  onions; 
and  they  must  be  hoed  three  times  before  the  time 
for  vines  to  run.     Afterwards  pull  out  the  weeds. 


avRAii  x:coB?oBzv. 


Such  is  the  habit  of  bees  in  their  wild  state,  and 
such  is  it  also  in  their  domestic  state,  by  their  in- 
stinct, they  build  from  the  top  downward,  always 
descending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  combs; 
precisely  in  this  manner  should  we  learn  to  plunder 
them  without  injuring  them,  ivilhout  smoking,  cas 
Iration  or  driving,  &c. 

If  we  intend  to  rob  bees  which  are  lodged  in  a 
hollow  tree,  or  a  clelt  of  rock,  it  can  be  done  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  perfect  safety,  by  taking  the 
upper  combs,  while  the  swarm  which  has  abandon 
ed  them,  are  engaged  in  continuing  their  labours 
below.  The  bees  do  not  even  perceive  the  robbery, 
nor  do  they  suffer  by  it,  because  the  upper  combs  with 
their  store  of  honey,  have  become  a  superfluity,  on 
account  of  the  new  provisions  which  they  continue 
to  accumulate  in  the  stores  which  their  instinct  in- 
clines them  to  build,  successively  descending  with- 
out interruption. 

In  the  same  manner  as  wild  bees  work,  in  hollow 
trees,  or  rocks,  always  downward,  so  do  the  domes 
tic  bees  in  the  hives  or  cases  which  inclose  them,  al- 
ways commencing  their  labours  at  the  top  of  the 
hive,  to  which  they  suspend  their  combs  and  work 
downward. 


PYRAMIDAL  HIVE. 

[Translated  from  the  French  by  Col.  Dinsmore,  of  Ala- 

"^'"^■J  Here  is  the  whole  secret  of  nature  unveiled  for 

A  simple  and  natural  method  to  perpetuate  the  fami-]  (he  robbery  of  bees  vvithout  injuring  them.  It  is 
lies  ofthe  bees  and  to  obtain  from  each  hive,  every  jejsy  jq  employ  the  art  (which  we  have  already  no- 
autumn,  a  full  panier  of  wax  and  honey,  without,  ticed)  of  robbing  wild  bees,  to  the  trick  of  using 
destroying  bee,  or  larva,  besides  numerous  swarms;  three  stories,  or  three  cases,  placed  each  succeeding 
with  the  art  of  usefully  restoring,  at  the  return  of  j  spring,  one  under  the  other,  to  Ibrm  the  pyramidal 
spring,  the  hives  where  the  bees  have  died  in  thejljive,  of  which  the  highest  story  or  upper  case, 
autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  by  hatching  the  eggs;  without  young  bees  or  larva,  will  be  every  succeed- 
remaining  in  the  cells;  the  art  of  converting  honey  ;„„  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietor;  because 
into  pure  white  sugar,  hydromel  syrups,  &c.  &c.  a|the  bees  have  abandoned  the  upper  story,  continu- 
work  useful  to  all  country  farmers —by  P  Du-ii,m  (heir  industry  and  labours  by  descending  into 
coucdic,  president  ofthe  c;^nton  of  Maure,  de-i  the  lower  cases  or  boxes,  where  the  queen  mother 
partmen'  of  llle  and  Vilaine;  ornamented 
eugraiin;;s. — LmlUium,  Laudeni,  Copiam 
spirate  eolmii. — Paris,  181.3. 

The  pyramidal  hive  or  the  hive  La  Bourdonnaye, 
improved  by  a  third  panier  or  box. 

Sec  1st.  Ofthe  invention  of  the  pyramidal  hive. 
From  the  earliest  antiquity,  the  amateurs  of  bee 
raising  have  formed  diff,  rent  systems  fir  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  insects;  but,  as  yet,  no  one  has 
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i'h  I  will  always  be  found  fixed  with  her  living  family  and 
her  eags 

This  secret,  snatched  as  it  were  from  nature,  by 
the  first  exertions  of  M.  de  La  Bourdonnaye,  whose 
steps  I  have  oidy  followed  to  conipif-tf  his  plan,  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  cultivators.  It 
is  only  necessary  each  spring,  to  put  a  box  or  case 
under  the  simple  hive,  that  after  the  bees  havi-  filled 
the  first  box  they  may  descend  into  the  second^to  con- 
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tinue  their  labours.  In  the  second  spring  you  will 
put  a  third  case  or  box  under  the  belbrc  mentioned 
two,  and  in  the  autumn,  .lake  off  the  upper  one. 
You  will  then  have  a  perpetual  routine  of  putting  a 
new  case  each  spring,  under  the  two  which  remain- 
ed, during  the  autumn  and  winter,  on  the  bench, 
and  taking  oft' the  upper  one  in  autumn. 

This  method,  drawn  from  nature,  is  infallible; 
the  upper  is  always  filled  with  wax  and  honev,  with- 
out young  bees,  or  eggs,  and  without  (lllh  of  any 
kind.  The  whole  family  has  gone  dow  n  from  the 
first  box  or  case  into  the  second,  which  will  become 
the  upper  box  as  soon  as  the  first  is  removed.  'Phe 
queen  mother,  her  family,  and  all  her  eggs,  or  lar- 
va, are  in  the  second  box  or  story,  and,  if  the  sea- 
son be  very  favourable,  it  often  happens  that  they 
begin  to  work  in  the  lowest  box. 

The  upper  case,  which  is  taken  otF,  generally 
contains  pure  virgin  honey,  formed  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year  in  which  it  is  taken,  for  the  bees  com- 
monly consume,  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  honev 
ofthe  preceding  year. 

Every  cultivator  can  easily  convert  this  honey  into 
a  sugar,  equal  to  white  Havana  sugar,  and  it  is  as 
easily  refined  as  the  sugar  made  of  cane,  and  will 
become  a  new  article  of  comn.erce,  with  which  the 
markets  of  our  towns  will  soon  be  supplied. 

The  pyramidal  hive  is  already  known  and  in  use, 
in  divers  parts  of  the  empire,  but  principally  in  the 
departments  of  Bretagne,  of  Seine,  Seine  and  Marnc, 
Seine  and  Oisc,  of  Oise,  Yonne,  JManche,  Calvados, 
Sarte,  Nord,  &.C.  &.C.  This  method  will  soon  be- 
come general,  because  it  is  simple  and  easy.  Then 
why  should  we  not  use  the  means  of  converting  this 
honey  into  sugar,  which  requires  no  more  art  than 
to  preserve  the  families  of  the  bees  the[iiselves?  By 
the  same  attention  we  should  attain  the  success  and 
results. 

Imitation  and  habit  is  everything.  If  this  art, 
which  is  so  e-;!sy  of  increasing  the  |)rodurts  of  our 
bees,  of  preserving  their  families,  and  converting 
the  honey  into  sugar,  was  introduced  into  our  rural 
communes,  why  should  we  not,  in  a  .short  time,  see 
our  peasants  coming  to  market  with  loaves  of  refin- 
ed, and  sacks  of  unrefined  sugar  othoney,  as  we  now 
sec  them  coming  with  butter,  cheese,  milk  and  fruits? 
If  our  modern  Luculluscs;  if  those  interested  in 
the  commerce  ofthe  sugar  of  cane,  disdain  the  use 
of  sugar  of  honey  as  too  common,  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  thi  empire  would  pre- 
fer its  use.  What  is  belter,  supposing  we  had,  as 
formerly,  the  facility  of  procuring  the  sugar  ofthe 
cane,  the  prudent  economist  will  distinguish  the 
enormous  difl'erence  in  price  between  the  foreign 
sugar  and  our  indigenous  sugar.  The  hospitals,  the 
country  finners,  and  the  second  class  of  city  inha- 
bitants \\\\\  use  the  latter  in  prc.'ercnce,  because  it 
will  produce  the  same  results  at  a  jirice  infinitely 
more  accessible. 

Again — This  was  the  sugar  of  our  ancestors  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America;  and  under  our  first 
dynasties,  the  product  of  bees  Ibrmed  the  most  con- 
siderable branch  of  the  revenues  ofthe  state. 

The  grand  superintei^dant  of  bees  in  France  (Le 
Grand  Abeiller  de  la  France,)  that  is,  the  minister 
set  over  llie  police  and  general  receipt  of  the  con- 
siderable products  of  this  rich  part  of  rural  econo- 
my, was  always  one  ofthe  most  import.int  person- 
ages of  the  government. 


HINTS  FOR   MOTHERS, 

For  the  Improvement  of  Earhj  Edacatiuii,  andJVurse- 

ry  Dhcljiliue. 

(Continued  from  page  79.) 

TRUTH  AND  SINCERrrV. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  beautiful,  or  more  rare, 
than  a  character  in  which  is  no  guile:  Guile  insi- 
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nuates  itseU'  into  our  hearts  and  condHct  to  a  de- 
gree  of  whicli   we   arc   little  aware.     Many   who 
would  be  siioi-kcd  at  an  actual  breach  of  truth,  are, 
notwithstanding-,  I'ar  from  sincere  in  manner  or  con- 
versation.   The  nuide  in  whicli  they  speak  of  others, 
when  absent,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  pro- 
fessions, to  tliem,  when  present.     They  will  relate 
a  fact,  not  falsely,  but  leaning  to  that  side  which 
tells  best  for  themselves;  they  represent  their  own 
actions  in  the  fairest  colours;  they  have  an  excuse 
ever  ready  for  themselves,  and,  too  often, at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.     Such  conduct,  if  not  coming  un- 
der the  character  of  direct  falselijod,  is  certainly  a 
species  of  deceit,  to   be  severely  condemned,  and 
strictly  guarded  against,  not  only  in  ourselves,  but 
in  our  children:  for  we  shall  find  them  early  prone 
to  art.  and  quick  in  imbibing  it  from  others.     It  is 
not  enough,  therefore,  to  speak  the  truth,  our  whole 
behaviour  to  them  should  be  sincere,  ujjright,  fair, 
and  without  artifice;  and  it  is  experience  alone  that 
can  prove  the  excellent  effects  that  will  refult  from 
such  a  course  of  conduct.     Let  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  care  of  children  consider  it  a  duty  of  prima- 
ry, of  essential  importance,  never  to  deceive  them, 
never  to  employ  cunning  to  gain  their  ends,  or  to 
spare  present  trouble.     Let  them  not,  for  instance, 
to  prevent  a  fit  of  crying,  excite  expectation  of  a 
pleasure  which  they  are  not  certain  can  be  procured; 
or  assure  a  child  that  the  medicine  he  must  take  is 
nice,  when  they  know  to  the  contrary.    If  a  ques 
tion   be  asked  them,  which  they  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  answer, let  them  freely  confess  it,  and  be- 
ware of  assuming  power  or  knowledge  which  they 
do  not  possess;  for  all  artifice  is  not  only  sinful,  but 
is    generally   detected,  even   by  children;  and   we 
shall  experience  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "a 
cunning  trick  helps  but  once,  and  hinders  ever  af- 
ter."   No  one  who  is  not  experimentally  acquainted 
with  children,  would  conceive  how  clearly  they  dis 
tinguish  between  truth  and  artifice;  or  how  i-eaflily 
they  adopt  those  equivocal  expedients  in  their  own 
behalf,  which,  they  perceive,  are  practised  against 
them. 

Great  caution  is  required  in  making  promises, 
and  in  threatening  punishment;  but  we  must  be  ri- 
gid in  the  performance  of  the  one,  and  in  the  inllic 
tion  of  the  other.  If,  for  example,  we  assure  a 
child  unconditionally,  that,  after  his  lessons,  he  shall 
have  a  top  or  a  ball,  no  subsequent  ill  behaviour  on 
his  part  should  induce  us  to  deprive  him  of  it. — 
Naughty  or  good,  the  top  must  be  his;  and,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  punish  him,  wc  must  do  it  in  some 
other  way  than  by  breach  of  engagement.  For  our 
^vord,  once  jiassed,  iimst  not  be  broken. 

We  should   labour  to  excite  in  children  a  detes- 
tation of  all  that  is  mean,  cunning,  or  false;  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  spirit  of  openness,  honour,  and 
perfect  honesty;  making  them  feel  how  noble  it  is, 
not  merely  to  speak  the  truth,  but  to  speak  the  sim- 
ple unaltered  truth,  whether  it  tell  for  or  against 
themselves;  but  this  we  cannot  effect,  unless  our  ex 
ample  uniformly  concur  with  our  instructions.     We 
should  teach  them  not  only  to  confess  their  faults 
but  to  confess  them  freely,  and  entirely,  without  pre- 
facing them  by  excuses,  or  endeavouring  to  lessen 
their  own   otience,  by  laying  blame  upon  another. 
When  referring  to  others  their  mutual  complaints 
and   disputes,  they  should  be  warned  to  relate  the 
case  honourably  and  fairly;  to  state   both  sides  of 
the  question — to  be  willing  to  accuse  themselves  as 
well  as  their  companions.    In  these  points  even  con- 
scientious children,  who  dread  a  falsehood,  are  ex- 
tremely prone  to  equivocate,  and  to  keep  back,  at 
least,  part  of  the  truth.    The  habit  of  idle  gossip- 
ping  of  seeking  and  dispensing  amusement,  by  hear 
ing  and  repeating  the  affairs  of  others,  is  one  great 
source  of  misrepresentation,  and  not  unfrequently 
even  of  direct  falsehood.     The  dawnings  of  such  a 
habit  are  to  be  checked;  the  meanness  of  tale-bear- 
'!hg  and  detraction  .must  be  strongly  impressed  upon 


should  her  suspicions  be  confirmed,  the  child  is  con- 
victed, and  the  opportunity  is  at  once  afforded  for 
reproving  and  correcting  him  with  decision. 

If  we  have  grounds  for  supposing  a  child  guilty 
of  some  common  offence,  although,  as  has  before 
been  remarked  with  regard  to  falsehood,  it  is  better 
to  asiertain  the  truth  by  evidence,  rather  than  by 
the  forced  confession  of  the  suspected  party:  yet, 
sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  question  the  child 
himself.  This  must  be  done  with  great  caution, 
not  ivith  the  vehemence  and  hurry  so  commonly 
employed  on  such  occasions;  but  with  calmness  and 
affection.  We  should  forbid  him  to  answer  in  haste, 
or  without  consideration;  reminding  him  of  the  ex- 
treme importance  and  happy  consequences  of  truth: 
of  our  tenderness  towards  him,  and  willingness  to 
forsivc,  if  he  freely  confess  his  fault,  and  showhim- 
sfll  upright  and  honourable  in  his  conduct;  for  truth 
being  the  corner  stone  of  practical  goodness,  we 
must  be  ready,  when  necessary,  fo  sacrifice  to  it 
less  important  points;  and,  for  the  sake  of  tliis  lead- 
ing object,  to  pass  over  many  smaller  i  tl'ences. 

1  cannot  close  the  subject  belbre  us  without  a 
warning  against  a  severe,  repulsive,  disheartening, 
or  satirical  system,  in  the  management  of  cluldren. 
Notliing  is  so  likely  to  produce  in  them,  especially 
in  those  of  timid  dispositions,  reserve,  pusiikininiify, 
and  duplicity  of  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
good  discipline  will  greatly  promote  habits  of  in- 
tearily  and  openness.  But  it  is  to  be  reirsembered, 
tli;it  the  best  discipline  is  always  combined  with  free- 
dom, mildness,  sympathy,  and  affection. 
(To  be  conthived.) 
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the  mind  in  early  life,  and  children  reminded  that  cciving  her,  let  her  say  nothing  to  him  at  the  time, 
not  only  duty  but  a  sense  of  honour  should  lead  us  but  apply,  without  his  knowledge,  to  the  mother, 
to  speak  of  others  in  their  absence  as  we  would  do 
in  their  presence. 

The  confusion  and  undesigned  inaccuracy,  so 
often  to  be  observed  in  conversation,  especially  in 
that  of  uneducated  persons,  proves  that  "truth 
needs  to  be  cultivated  as  a  talent  as  well  as  a  vir- 
tue," children  require  not  only  to  be  told  to  speak 
the  truth,  but  timght  how  to  do  it.  To  this  end,  it 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  accustom  them  gradually 
and  by  continued  practice,  to  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  what  they  have  read  or  seen,  and  to  relate 
correctly  circumstances  in  which  they  have  them- 
selves been  engaged;  for  this  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision are  commonly  the  result  not  only  of  good 
principle  but  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Ur.  John- 
son observes,  "Nothing  but  experience  can  evince 
the  frequency  of  false  information; — some  men  re- 
late what  they  think  as  what  they  know;  some  men 
of  confused  memories  and  habitual  inaccuracy  as- 
cribe to  one  man  what  belongs  to  another,  and  some 
talk  on  without  thought  or  care.  Accustom  your 
children,  therefore,  to  a  strict  attention  to  truth, 
even  in  the  most  minute  particulars;  if  a  thing  hap 
pened  at  one  window,  and  they,  when  relating  it, 
say  that  it  happened  at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass, 
but  instantly  check  them;  you  do  not  know  where 
deviation  from  truth  will  end.  It  is  more  from  care- 
lessness about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying, 
that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world."* 

On  no  account  whatever  let  any  thvig  be  said  or 
done  in  the  nursery  that  Mamma  is  not  to  be  told. 

In  case  of  any  unpleasant  occurrence,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  nurse  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing her  mistress;  and  to  do  this,  when  she  can  with 
propriety,  in  the  presence  of  the  children.  She  is 
ever  to  enforce  the  same  habit  among  them,  en- 
couraging them,  if  they  have  met  with  an  accident, 
or  committed  a  fault,  at  once,  (for  in  these  cases, 
delays  arc  dangerous,)  to  go  to  their  mother,  and 
freely  to  confess  it  to  her. 

It  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  manifest  con- 
fidence in  the  honour  and  veracity  of  children;  for 
we  should  wish  deceit  and  falsehood  to  be  consider- 
ed among  them  as  offences  of  which  we  do  not  even 
suppose  them   capable:  to  accuse  a  child  falsely 
breaks  his  spirit,  and   lowers   his  sense  of  honour. 
If  we  have,  at  any  time,  reason  to  suspect  a  child  of 
telling  a  falsehood,  or  of  concealing  tho  truth,  great 
caution   is  necessary  in    betraj'ing  that   suspicion. 
We  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  our 
own  observation,  or  the  evidence  of  otiiers,  rather 
than  by  the  common  expedient  of  questioning  the 
child  himself,  or  strongly  urging  him  to  confession; 
for,  in  so  doing,  wc  shall  often  lead  him,  if  he  be 
guilty,  to  repeat  the  falsehood;  or,  if  innocent  and 
timid,  to  plead   guilty  to  a  fault  which  he  has   not 
conuT.itted.     Besides,   no  small   care  is  necessary 
that  wc  do  not  bring  children   into  temptation,  or 
put  too  much  to  the  proof  their  still  weak  and  un- 
formed   principles.      There   are    many    suspicious 
cases,  the  truth  of  which  being  buried  in  the  breast 
of  a  child,  cannot  be  discovered;  and  these  it  is  gene- 
rally wiser  to  leave  unnoticed;  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  vigilantly  observing  the  offender,  and  treating 
him  with  the  greater  strictness  upon  those  occasions 
in  which  the  truth  can  be  ascertained  by  positive 
evidence.     For  example;  were  a  child  to  assure  me 
that  he  had  so  many  times   read  over  his  lesson  to 
himself,  and  I  bad  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  I  would 
let  it  pass  in  silence,  dreading  the  effects  of  ill-plac- 
ed suspicion,  and  knowing  that,  if  he  were   guilty 
and  should  choose  to  deny  it,  I  had  no  means  by 
which  to  convict  him.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  chdd 
tell  a  nurse  that  his  mother  has  dcLired  she  should 
give  him  fruit,  or  a  cake,  and  she  suspect  he  is  de- 
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NEW-YORK  UNION  COURSE  RACES. 
First  Day. 

Tuesday,  23(i. — The  regular  races  for  the  purses 
offered  by  the  association  commenced,  and  the 
4  mile  heats  for  $500  were  contended  for  by  Count 
Piper,  (a  favourite  among  northern  sportsmen,)  by 
Marshal  Duroc,  and  Jennette,  full  sister  to  Sir 
Charles,  who  encountered  Eclipse  over  the  Wash- 
ington course.  It  was  a  beautiful  race»f-well  con- 
tested— they  were  repeatedly  collared  and  several 
limes  passed  each  other,  and  the  heats  were  won  by 
Count  Piper  by  about  a  length  and  half  each  heat.- 

Time  of  the'first  heat  7  m.  56  seconds. 

Second  heat  8  in.  16  seconds. 

The  course  was  considered  by  the  Judges,  as 
several  seconds  worse  than  at  any  of  the  former 
runnings. 

Second  Day. 

The  horses  entered,  were  Jackson's  Eclipse  Colt, 
Colden's  Rattler,  Abbot's  Half-Moon,  and  Laird's 
American  Boy. — 3  mile  heats.  The  race  was  won 
W'ith  ease  by  American  Boy,  in  two  heats — 1st  beat, 
6  minutes — the  id  heat  in  6  minutes  30  seconds. — 
Rattler  and  Half  Moon  distanced  in  the  second  heat. 
American  Boy  is  half  brother  to  Count  Piper,  that 
run  the  4  mile  heats  yesterday,  and  won.  We  un- 
derstand Jennette,  with  whom  the  Count  contended, 
has  been  purchased  by  a  gentleman  in  this  city. 
Third  Day. 

Yesterday  was  the  last  day  of  the  spring  races  at 
the  Union  Course.  Four  horses  started  for  the 
purse,  $200,  two  mile  heats,  %'iz:— Mr.  Jackson's 
Fox,  ISir.  Van  Mater's  Snap,  INIr.  Van  Sickler's 
mare  Matilda,  and  Mr.  Laird's  horse  Flagellator. 
Matilda  was  distanced  on  the  first  h«i?t.      Flagella- 
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tor  took  the  purse  in  two  heats.     Time,  first  heat, 
3  minutes  58i  seconds — second  heat,  3  minutes  51 

seconds.  

At  the  auction  sale  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Union 
course  at  Jamaica,  of  the  late  gen.  Coles'  stud, 
Sportmislress,  the  dam  of  the  Arabian  that  won  the  j 
match  on  Monday,  was  sold  for  1,200  dollars.  The 
Arabian  colt  out  of  Dove,  which  is  to  run  a  match 
a  fortnight  hence,  brought  seven  hundred  dollars. 
Sportmistress  is  the  dam  of  Mr.  Stevens'  fine  horse 
Trouble,  by  Duroc.  Sportsman,  we  understand, 
havine  been  matched  after  his  race,  was  pot  sold. 

[JY.  V.  Pa. 


To  MAKE  Vinegar. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  May  18,  1820. 

Sir — As  the  proper  season  for  making  Vinegar  is 
now  at  hand,  I  send  you  a  receipt  which  1  know  from 
experience  to  be  a  cheap  and  very  easy  waj  of  mak- 
ing it  for  those  who  have  no  orchards,  and  perhaps 
may  prove  useful  to  some  one  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  ii  you  think  it  deserving  a  place  in  the 
columns  ol  the  American  Farmer.  To  every  ten 
gallons  of  rain  water  add  one  gallon  of  molasses, 
and  one  of  brandy,  mis  them  well  together,  and 
place  the  cask  in  a  garret  or  some  warm  dry  place, 
lor  an  open  nostril  betokens  a  good  w'ind;  his 'and  occasionally  shaking  it  in  a  few  months  it  will 

'     '  '  ■  ■  'bo  fit  for  use.       Yours,  &c. 

ROBERT  STEPTOE. 


Description  of  a  Good  Horse. 
Sir — From  an  apparently  very  old  work  of  500 
pages,  the  date  of  its  publication  being  torn  out,  1 
send  you  an  extract,  descriptive  of  a  good  horse. 
The  title  of  the  book  is,  "Directions  for  hunting  and 
killing  all  manner  of  chase  used  in  F.ngland,  with 
the  terms  of  art  belonging  thereunto,  also,  a  short 
account  of  some  pecuUar  beasts  not  usually  hunted 
in  England,  by  Nicholas  Cox." 

I  am,  Ike.  T.  E.  W- 

"His  head  ought  to  be  lean,  large,  and  long;  his 
chaul  thin,  and  open;  his  ears  small,  and  pricked,  or 
if  they  be  somewhat  long,  provided  they  stand  up- 
right like  tho.-e  of  a  fox,  it  is  usually  a  sign  of  met- 
tle iu:d  toughness.  His  forehead  long  and  broad, 
not  Hat,  and  as  we  term  it  marefaced,  but  rising  hi 
the  midst  like  that  of  a  hare,  the  feather  being 
placed  above  the  top  of  his  eye,  the  contrary  being 
thought  l)y  some  to  betoken  blindness.  His  eyes  full, 
lar^re.and  bright.  His  nostrils  wide,  and  red  with 
in 

mouth  large,  deep  in  the  vvykes  and  hairy;  his 
thropple.  vveasand,  or  windpipe  big,  loose  and} 
straiBilit,  when  he  is  reined  in  by  the  bridle;  for  if,  j 
when  he  bridles,  it  bends  in  like  a  bow  (which  is 
called  cock  thi'oppied)  it  very  much  hindere  thej 
passage  of  his  wind.  His  head  must  be  set  on  to 
his  neck,  that  there  must  be  a  space  felt  between  his 
neck  and  his  chaul;  for  to  be  bull-necked  is  un- 
comely to  sight,  and  prejudicial  to  the  horse's  wind. 
His  crest  should  be  firm,  thin  and  well  risen;  his 
neck  long  and  straight,  3'et  not  loose  and  pliant, 
which  the  Northern  men  term  ivithy  cragged;  liis 
breast  strong  and  broad,  his  chest  deep,  his  chine 
short,  his  body  large,  and  close  shut  up  to  the  buckle 
bone;  his  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  his  belly  being  hid 
within  them;  his  fillets  large,  his  buttocks  rather 
oval  than  broad,  being  well  let  down  to  the  gascoins; 
his  cambrels  upright,  and  not  bending,  which  is  called 
by  some  sickle  houghed,  though  some  hold  it  a 
sign  of  toughness  and  speed.  His  legs  clean,  flat 
and  straight:  his  joints  short,  well  knit,  and  upright, 
especially  betwixt  tho  pasterns,  and  the  hool's,  hav- 
ing but  little  hair  on  his  fetlocks:  his  hoofs  black, 
strong  and  hollow,  and  rather  long  and  narrow  tlian 
big  and  flat,  and  lastly  his  mane  and  tail  should  be 
long  and  thin,  rather  than  thick,  which  is  counted 
by  some  a  mark  of  dullness." — On  the  subject  of 
colour  he  says-  "1  dare  pass  my  word,  that  wherever 
you  shall  meet  with  an  horse  that  hath  no  white 
about  him,  especially  in  his  forehead,  though  he  be 
otherwise  of  the  best  reputed  colours,  as  bay,  black, 
sorrel,  &c.  that  horse  hath  a  dogged  and  sullen  dis 
position,  especially  if  he  have  a  small  sunk  eye.  and 
a  narrow  face,  with  a  nose  bending  like  a  hawksbill." 
[To  whomsoever  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
extract — the  editor  will  thank  him  for  the  loan  of 
the  book.] 


point  of  the  battery,  when  the  Razor  shot  ahead  at 
the  first  moment  of  starting,  and  pursuing  the  ad- 
vantage she  had  gained,  passed  the  Judge's  boat  off 
Gadsden's  wharf,  better  than  three  minutes  before 
the  Gen.  Jackson,  and  leaving  her  at  a  distance  of 
between  2  and  300  yards  in  the  rear.  On  the  re- 
turn the  Philadelphia  boat  did  not  reach  the  start- 
ing point  until  5  and  a  half  minutes  after  the  Razor. 

The  distance  passed  over  is  better  than  3  miles; 
which  the  Charleston  boat  passed  in  about  26 
minutes,  her  oarsmen  giving  42  strokes  to  a  minute, 
whilst  the  Gen.  Jackson's  gave  but  from  26  to  27. 

The  success  of  the  Charleston  boat,  (a  clinker 
built  skiff)  was  pronounced  as  soon  as  she  was 
seen — her  make  giving  much  advantage  over  the 
Gen.  Jackson,  which  is  a  ship's  quarter  boat.  The 
interest  of  the  race  was  thereloie  diminished  on  ac- 
count of  the  ease  with  which  the  former  obtained 
the  victory.  [Charlcstun  paper. 


^naxs^s. 


"I've  money  enough,  and  can  live  at  my  ease, 
1  cannot  be  caught  in  necessity's  trap, 

I'll  sleep  every  day  till  the  next  if  I  please. 
And  so  I'll  turn  over  and  take  t'other  nap." 

His  heavy  hydropsical  carcase  he  turns, 
And  sinks  in  uneasy  intemperate  rest. 

Till  dim  in  his  bosom  the  lamp  of  life  burnb, 
While  snorting  with  night-mare  and  plethora  prest. 

What  horrible  visions  his  bed  hover  o'er. 
The  phantoms  of  spleen  and  the  blue  devils  dire! 

Like  Gorgons  and  Hydras  of  fabulous  lore. 
And  red  dragons  vomiting  rivers  of  fire! 

Now  he  clings  to  the  side  of  a  prominent  steep. 
O'er  a  rough  roaring  cataract  hangs  by  a  hair. 

Now  suddenly  sinks  in  a  bottomless  deep. 

And  starts  half  awake,  with  a  shriek  of  despair. 

Thus  he  rolls  like  a  porpoise,  o'er  billows  of  down; 

Grows  big  as  a  mammoth  and  tat  as  a  seal; 
Lives  a  plague  to  his  friends  or  a  charge  to  the  town, 

And  dies  to  make  worms  a  most  plentiful  meal. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  shun  the  syren  of  sloth: 
For  if  you  submit  to  her  leaden  control. 

You  II  find,  when  too  late,  like  a  venomous  moth. 
She  eats  up  the  substance,  and  poisons  the  soul. 

If  the  wizard  of  indolence  takes  you  in  hand. 
Quick  break  from  his  grasp,  or  you're  quickly  un- 
done. 

Your  limbs  will  be  lithe  as  a  wickapy*  wand, 
And  your  sinews  be  softened,  like  wax  in  the  sun. 


f ]^i  IfAH^Silllgt 


Baltimore,  Friday,  June  2,  1826. 


TO  ESCAPE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  stand  near  leaden 
spouts,  iron  gates  or  palisadoes,  at  such  times;  me- 
tals of  all  kinds  having  so  strong  an  attraction  for 
lightning,  as  frequently  to  draw  it  out  of  the  course 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  taken. 

^V'hen  in  a  house,  avoid  sitting  or  standing  near 
the  window,  door,  or  walls,  during  a  thunder  storm. 
ilie  nearer  a  person  is  to  the  middle  of  a  room,  the 
better. 

The  greatest  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  light- 
ning, is  the  explosion  of  powder-magazines.  These 
may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  secured  from  danger  by 
insulation,  or  by  lining  the  bulk,  heads  and  floor- 
ings, with  materials  of  a  non-conducting  nature,  the 
expense  of  which  would  not  be  great. 


$^The  Cattle  Show. — We  must,  from  neces- 
sity, defer  all  notice  of  the  Cattle  Show  until  the 
next  ^veelr. 


^Ice  Houses. —  Quere:  Can  any  body  speak, 
from  experience,  of  the  practicability  of  construct- 
ing a  house  above  the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
preservation  of  ice,  in  a  situation  so  low,  that  on 
digging  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  water 
is  raised?  For  persons  so  circumstanced  we  wish 
the  inlbrmation,  as  to  the  most  economical  method 
of  constructing  such  an  house.  Opinions  will  be 
acceptable,  but  more  so  as  they  may  be  founded  on 
facts  and  experience. 


FOSTRV. 


BOAT  RACE. 

According  to  public  notice  the  race  between  the 

boat  Gen.  Jackson,  belonging  to  the  ship  Mentor, 

of  Philadelphia,  and   the    Charleston   boat  Razor, 

took  place  on  Friday  afternoon.     A  few  minutes  af- 

^ter  five,  the  boats  started  from  opposite  the  south 


ON  INDOLENCE. 

The  following  lines  are  requested  to  be  inserted 
in  the  American  Farmer,  as  being  worthy  of  an  ho- 
nourable place  in  some  one  of  its  columns.        B. 
From  the  Jieio  England  Fannci. 
THE    sleep    OF   THE    SLUGGARD. 
By  Tlioiiuu:  G.  Fessenden. 

0  list  to  an  indolent  lump  of  live  lumber. 
Whom  sluthfulness  binds  with  invisible  bands, 

"iV  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more  slumber, 
A  little  more  folding  together  the  hands. 

"I've  a  villanous  cold — and  my  head — how  it  aches! 

The  north  wind  is  blowing,atid  slings  likeahornet, 
And  as  to  this  rising  as  soon  as  day  breaks, 

'Tis  a  vile  vulgar  habit,  and  gentlefolks  scorn  it. 

"I'm  none  of  those  wretches  who  labour  for  bread. 
Through  foul  or  fair  weather,  whatever  may  hap, 

1  mean  to  enjoy  both  my  table  and  bed, 

Aijd  so  I'll  turn  over  and  take  t'other  nap. 


^Dividends  on  Publick  Stocks. — A  respected 
correspondent  suggests,  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
publish  in  the  American  Farmer,  regularly,  the 
dividends  which  may  be  declared  on  the  different 
kinds  of  publick  stock;  on  the  ground  that  a  great 
number  of  farmers  own  stock,  some  in  one  institu- 
tion, and  some  in  another;  and  he  intimates  that 
these  institutions  might  be  got  to  select  the  Ameri- 
can Farniei:  as  one  of  their  mediums  of  publica- 
tion. On  the  above,  we  have  only  to  remark — first, 
that  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  friends  own  a  little  of  the  "ready."  A 
few  hundred  dollars  of  dividend  come  in  very  well 
to  buy  plaster,  groceries.  Sec,  let  the  farm  be  never 
so  productive.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
the  country  banks  have  been  ruinous  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  VVe  thought  so  at  the  time  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland  was  established,  so  far 
as  we  were  then  old  enough  to  think  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  to  return:  it  is  no  object  with  us  to  in- 
sert advertisements  for  pay.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
that  an  advertisement  conveys  useful  or  desirable 
inlbrmation  to  a  considerable  portion  of  our  read- 

*  Wickapy  is  the  popular  name  for  a  shrub  which  is 
remarkably  tlexible. 
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crs,  (o  induce  us  to  insert  it  gratis — and  a5;ain  we 
ivisli  not  to  intcil'erc  in  any  department  with  news- 
papers. Finally,  we  will  publish  with  pleasure  all 
notices  of  dividends  ol'  stock,  together  with  the 
prices  at  the  time,  when  (uinished  by  any  institu- 
tion or  individual,  and  supposins;  that  these  notices 
will  in  no  case  exceed  a  few  lines. 


Circular  to  Post  Masters. 
Post  Office  Department,  -21th  May,  IS-:0. 

Sir, — Complaints  have  been  lately  m:ide  of  the 
delay,  and  soinelimes  loss  of  ne\vspapers  sent  by 
mail.  These  may  be  attributable,  in  some  eases,  to 
the  careless  manner  in  which  papers  are  prepared 
for  the  mail;  but,  in  others,  they  are  believed  to 
arise  from  the  inattention  or  design  of  post  mas- 
ters. It  is  feared  that  some  of  them  are  so  forget- 
ful of  their  duly,  as  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
contractors  on  horse  routes,  by  retaining  a  part  of 
the  packets  when  the  mail  is  so  large  that  the 
usual  number  of  bags  cannot  contain  it.  Others, 
it  is  said,  being  more  culpable,  retain  newspapers 
to  read  them.  A  moment's  reflection  must  con- 
vince every  post  master,  guilty  of  either  of  these 
charges,  that  he  trifles  with  the  obligation  imposed 
by  his  oath  of  office,  and  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  such  gross  violation  of  duty. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  and  their  subscribers, 
as  ^vell  as  post  masters,  are  requested  to  report  to 
the  Ucpartment  all  irregularities  in  the  reception  of 
papers  forwarded  in  the  mail,  and  an  assurance  is 
given,  that  where  the  irregularity  shall  be  proved 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  negligence  or  design 
of  any  contractor,  post  master,  or  clerk,  the  most 
effectual  steps  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. 

It  is  often  of  as  much  importance  to  (he  public, 
and  always  as  essential  to  the  reputation  of  the 
mail,  that  newspapers  should  be  as  .'-pcedily  and 
safely  transmitted,  as  letters;  and  an  individual  who 
is  inattentive  to  the  former,  is  unnorlliy  of  being 
(rusted  v\ith  the  hitter.  I'e  is  a  stranger  to  that 
high  incentive  to  duty,  which  arises  Irom  an  ardent 
desire  to  elevate  the  character  of  ihe  Department, 
by  giving  the  utmost  einciency  to  ils  operations. 

In  the  Post  Olfice  law,  it  is  provided,  that  "if  any 
person  employed  in  any  department  of  the  jiost 
office,  shall  improperlj'  detain,  delay,  embezzle,  or 
destroy,  any  newspaper,  or  shall  permit  any  oilier 
person  to  do  the  like,  or  shall  open,  or  permit  any 
other  person  to  open,  any  mail  or  packet  of  news- 
papers, or  sh;ill  embezzle  or  destroy  the  same,  not 
being  directed  to  such  person,  or  not  being  autho- 
rized to  receive  or  open  the  same,  such  ofi'<;nder 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  pay  a  sTim  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars  for  every  such  offence." 

At  all  offices  where  newspapers  are  mailed,  post 
masters  should  see  that  they  are  properly  put  up 
and  directed.  None  should  be  forwarded  in  the 
mail,  except  such  as  are  secured  by  a  .substantial 
envelope,  and  have  a  legible  superscription. 

If  this  injunction  were  strictly  observed,  the 
number  of  failures  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Under  no  circuuistancf^s,  should  any  part  of  the 
mail  be  left  on  a  i  oute  short  of  its  destination.  This 
may  alw;'.ys  be  avoided,  by  post  masters  at  the  im- 
portant oiiiccs,  kce)iing  one  or  more  extra  mail 
bags. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  olied'l  serv't. 

JUilN  McLEAN. 

^'-Printers  will  confer  a  favour  on  the  Depart- 
ment, and  probably  promote  their  own  interest,  by 
publishing  this  circular. 


journals,  but  their  contents  have  been  mostly  anti- 
cipated.    In  the  Liverpool  Courier  of  the   19th  of 
April,  we  find  the  following  comparison  of  the  prices 
of  cotton: 
Present  prices,  compared  with  the  lowest  point  ever 
before  knoivn. 


12th  April, 

18-26. 

7th 

Sept.,  1822. 

s. 

rf.      s. 

<(. 

jr. 

d.       s.      d. 

Sea  Island, 

1 

2    a2 

0 

0 

104  a  1     10 

Upland, 

0 

5JaO 

7 

0 

53  a  0       84 

Orleans, 

0 

6iaO 

9 

0 

6    aO     104 

Pernam., 

0 

93aO 

103 

0 

9iaO     104 

Maranham, 

0 

9    aO 

9^ 

0 

8i  a  0       94 

Surat, 

0 

4iaO 

6 

0 
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By  a  circular  which  we  have  now  before  us,  it 
appears,  that  the  import  of  cotton  into  the  country 
in  ISIO  to  January  1,  ISI 1,  was  304,800  bags,  and 
that  the  price  of  Bovveds  ruled  between  Is.  Sjd.  and 
Is.  lOid.,  making  an  average  of  Is.  7d.  per  lb  ;  that 
Maranhams  ruled  betwixt  Is.  9d.  and  23.  3d.;  being 
an  average  of  2s.  during  that  year  of  extreme  dis- 
tress. From  the  above  table  it  appears,  that  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  to  which  cotton  ever  fell, 
before  the  present  year,  was  in  September,  1822; 
and  (he  present  year  exhibits  the  lowest  price  to 
which  cotton  has  ever  fallen  in  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  stock  of  cotton  in  the 
ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  on  the 
1st  of  the  present  month,  may  be  estimated  in 
round  numbers  at  390,000  bags,  which  is  84,000 
bags  more  than  that  of  1811,  and  is,  at  present 
prices,  worth  but  little  more  than  three  millions 
sterling.  [JW  Y.  paper. 


COBXXlXBRCIAZ.  RSCCRZ}. 


By  (l.'e  arrivals  on  Saturday  afterjioon  and  yester- 
day, we  have  received  a  great  variety  of  foreign 


SINCLAIR  &  MOORE 

Have  now  for  sale,  at  their  Agricultural  Repository, 
Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  Harvest  toots,  viz. 

200  Llrain  Cradles,  witli  (he  best  English  or  American 
Scythes,  of  the  most  approved  paderns,  and  are  made 
of  ditferent  kinds,  suitable  to  the  diS'erent  sections  of 
the  country — and  as  we  have  been  improving;  on  them 
for  three  years,  we  believe  they  will  be  generally  ap- 
provetl  of. 

50  dozen  Grass  Sneads,  a  part  of  which  have  the 
Scythes  hung  to  them  ready  for  work.  Also,  Scythe 
Blades  for  grain  or  grass. 

60  dozen  of  the  Spring  Steel  Hay  and  Manure  Forks, 
so  generally  used  in  the  Eastern  States. 

200  Cnltivators,  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  tobacco, 
and  garden  vegetables,  answering  all  the  purposes  of 
the  plough  at  one-third  of  the  expense,  if  judiciously 
used — and  also  suits  well  for  seeding  wheat,  if  the  grass 
has  been  kept  down. 

100  of  those  liiijhly  approved  Wheat  Fans  are  now  in 
progress,  and  will  be  ready  to  deliver  as  orders  may 
come  in,  a  few  of  which  are  made  stronger  and  better 
adapted  to  large  farms;  will  cost  about  ^5  more. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  expect  to  have  an  assortment  of 
Turnip  Seed,  raised  from  turnips  carefully  selected  from 
such  kinds  as  we  most  approve  of  for  table  use:  sueh 
as  the  iVIiite  l-'lat,  White  Stone,  Yellow  Scotch,  and 
Early  Dutch;  and  have  lately  received  from  London, 
some  of  the  Red-topped  Swedish,  or  Ituta  Baga  Turnip 
seed,  which  we  have  pnived  lo  vegetate  well;  together 
with  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds  and 
Implements  of  Husbandry. 

Buck  Wheat  and  Millet  Seed,  would  be  purcliased. 
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Early  Education,  on   Truth   and  Sincerity — New  York 

Union  Course  Races — Description   of  a  good  Morse 

Coat  Race  in  Charleston — Recipes — Poe/ri/,  on  Indo- 
lenoc — Editorial — Circular  of  Post  Master  General. 


ARTICLES. 

BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, . 
COTT(JN  YARN,  No.  10, 

An  a4vanoe  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18, 
CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings,Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  SuperBne,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Laivler, 

do.      Red 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red   .  . 

Rata  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oi-rhard  'irass  Seed, 

Mange]  Wuitzel  Seed 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Seal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 

Havana,  1st  cpial.    .  . 

NAILS,  6n.'l)d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

POKR..  Baltimore  M«ss, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow 
WHISKEY,  ls(  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White 
do.        Brown,  .   . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  Blown     .  . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.        Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  . 

Common,  Country, 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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ANNUAL  CATTLE  SHOW, 
For  the  cxhibilion  and  sale,  of  Improved  Domestic 
Jlniiwtls,  Agrieidtural  Machinery  and  Implements, 
and  Household  Manufactures — held  by  the  Mary- 
land J}gricuUiiral  Society. 

[The  Tate  Cattle  Sliow  and  Exhibition  of  Domes- 
tic Family  Manufactures,  was  held  agreeably  to 
appointment,  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  last. 

Truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  with  the  exception 
of  Horses  and  Sheep,  it  was  a  meagre  exhibition. 
It  were  useless  now  to  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  its 
inferiority,  in  comparison  with  previous  shows,  un- 
less it  were  done  with  tne  view,  and  in  the  hope, 
that  by  so  doing,  we  might  save  ourselves  the  mor- 
tification of  witnessing  such  another.  With  that 
design  and  that  feeling,  we  shall,  if  we  can  get  a 
leisure  moment,  take  the  liberty  of  making  some 
remarks  in  the  next  American  Farmer,  on  the  part 
acted  by  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  So- 
ciety's concerns  have  been  committed,  with  a  re- 
view of  the  Reports  of  the  Committees,  and  the 
cause  of  the  falling  ofl'  in  the  Exhibitions,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  society. 

It  was  the  more  mortifying  not  to  see  all  the  pens 
well  tilled,  as  the  society  was  favoured  with  the 
company  of  several  citizens  from  Washington, 
holding  high  trusts,  to  which  thoy  have  been  ele- 
vated by  their  t;%lents  and  public  spirit.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  magistrate  would  have  been 
■gratifying  to  the  society;  and  but  for  inability  to 
attend,  would  have  been  yielded  by  him  on  invita- 
tion from  the  Buard  of  Trustees,  as  appears  by 
the  followiit^  correspondence:] 

Sir,  Baltimore  Post  Office,  May  26,  1826. 

The  Board  of  'I'rusteos  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural tioiifly,  h;i\  0  instructed  me  to  invite  you  to 
honour  with  your  attendance,  their  next  Cattle 
Show  and  EAhibition  of  domestic  family  manufac- 
turi!s,  to  be  held  near  this  city  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  next. 

1  find  particular  pleasure  in  being  the  medium  of 
conveying  their  wisiies  on  this  occasion;  ami  take 
leave  to  add  the  assurance  liiat  your  presence  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  all  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  would  be  regarded  as  auspicious  to  the 
general  cause  of  agriculture  by  its  friends  in  every 
quarter. 

With  great  respect,  sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Your  obed  t  serv't, 

J.  S.  SKINNEK,  C'oc.  .SecVi/. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  'Esq.., 

Corresponding  Secrctiiry  to  the  .Marytand  ) 
.igriculturat  Socitly,  Bidlimore.        \ 

Sir,  Jfashington,  May  31,  1826. 

I  pray  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  present  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricullural  Society,  the 
assurance  of  my  sensibility  to  tluir  obliging  invita- 
tion to  attend  at  the  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  my  regret  at  beiwg  un 
able  to  avail  myself  of  it.  To  which  be  pleased  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  the  Society  upon  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  its  continuance. 

Accept  my  respectful  salutations, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

eeneral  Charles  Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Society,  being  absent,  General  John 
31ason,  ol   Oreorgetown,  was  requested  to  preside' 
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for  the  occasion,  and  to  present  the  premiums  to 
those  by  whom  they  might  be  won. 

After  dinner,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Show,  the 
Chairman  read  to  the  Society  the  following  letter 
of  resignation; 

To  the  Members  of  the  Mctryland  ^^ricvllural  Society: 
Gentlemen, 

When  I  accepted  the  Presidency  of  your  institu- 
tion, which  was  so  honourably  conferred  upon  me, 
I  »vas  animated  by  the  hope  that  returning  health 
would  enable  me  beneficially  to  attend  to  its  duties; 
but  the  delicate  and  precarious  condition  of  my 
constitution  admonishes  me,  that  the  ardor  which  I 
feel  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  purposes  of  your 
association,  cannot  be  exerted  with  safety  to  myself 
or  utility  to  you;  and  I  beg  you  to  consider  my  re- 
signation of  the  office  into  more  efficient  hands,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  my  anxiety  for  your 
welfare. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  my  habits  and 
pursuits  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  interest 
and  pleasure  with  which  I  have  ever  been  impress- 
ed, by  every  reflection  flowing  from  the  successful 
efforts  of  husbandry;  and  1  am  thoroughly  persuad- 
ed that  its  prosperity  can  in  no  way  be  more  elTec- 
tually  cherished  than  by  well  conducted  societies. 
The  experience  of  other  countries  bears  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  this  assertion:  and  may  I  not 
say  that  it  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  our 
own  experience?  Has  not  a  spirit  of  inquiry  gone 
forth  among  our  farmers;  are  not  our  systems  of 
cultivation  generally  improving;  is  not  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  our  stock;  have  we  not  better  con- 
structed implements  of  husbandry?  Surely  we  may 
be  permitted  to  claim  some  of  the  credit  of  these 
improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  our  country. 

From  early  youth  I  have  attended  to  its  practical 
and  physical  results;  but  experience,  as  1  have  ad- 
vanced in  life,  has  demonstrated  the  political  iiillu- 
enre,  by  which  it  holds  dominion  in  this  favoured 
land.  There  is  an  obvious  and  a  moral  fitness  in 
the  resemblance  between  agriculturists  and  repub- 
licans: honesty  and  independence  are  alike  the  in- 
dications of  both;  and  although  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures are  inestimable  resources,  yet  among  the 
firm  and  sturdy  cultivators  of  the  earth,  there  have 
ever  been  found  genuine  and  faithful  patriots  for 
the  nation.  Look  at  every  people  from  whom  good 
tillage  has  languished  and  disappe:ired;  behold  the 
extent  of  their  desolation;  some  of  them  have  been 
no  less  conspicuously  blessed  in  the  fecundity  and 
luxuriance  of  their  natural  productions,  than  re- 
nowned for  chivalry  in  war  and  splendor  in  letters. 
Ha|  py  is  it  for  the  delightful  regions  of  these  Uni- 
ted States,  that  instead  of  mines  of  gold,  quarries 
of  gypsum  have  been  discovered,  and  its  influence 
adapted  to  their  soil;  they  have  encouraged  Indus 
try  and  economy,  the  legitimate  progenitors  of  na 
tional  wealth  and  individual  prosperitv. 

Gentlemen,  as  your  President^  I  must  beg  you  to 
accept  an  afTectionate  and  respectful  adieu;  but  as 
a  private  member,  it  will  always  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  conduce  in  any  way  my  health  vvill  allow 
to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  society. 

I  have  derived  both  information  and  amusement 
from  the  social  meetings  of  our  Trustees,  and  from 
the  general  assembly  of  farmers.  I  consider  the 
annual  communion  of  your  members  as  one  of  the 
best  observances  of  the  institution.  It  is  indeed  an 
edifying  spectacle  to  behold  so  much  union  in  so 
good  a  cause:  the  momentum  of  the  community 
mutually  supporting  its  constituent  parts;  the  plain 
husbandman  mingling  his  intelligence  and  observa- 
tion with  the  researches  of  the  man  of  science; 
practical  good  sense  cordially  combined  with  all 
that  is  elegant,  courteous  and  refined,  exhibits  a 
solid  fabric  of  society  adorned  with  the  chastest 
embelhshments — and  I  am  consoled  in  my  pain  at 
parting  from  you  by  the  consideration  that  there 


are  so  many  ger.tlemen  among  you  whose  eminent 
sufficiency  will  enable  them  to  do  ample  justice  to 
the  dignified  station  of  President  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  RIDGELY,  of  Hampton. 
Baltimore,  1st  June,  1826. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Caton,  the  preceding'Ietter  of 
resignation  from  the  President  of  the  Society,  was 
referred  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
— consisting  of  R.  Caton,  Tench  Tilghman,  George 
Cook,  Gen.  Stansbury,  and  Edward  N.  Hambleton; 
from  whom  the  following  report  was  received,  una- 
nimously accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  in 
the  American  Farmer: 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter 
of  Gen.  Ridgely,  announcing  his  resignation  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Society,  report — 

That  as  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Maryland,  and  they  believe  th.-y  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  every  individual  of  the  Society,  they  sin- 
cerely regret  it;  sind  more  especially  they  regret 
the  cause  which  induces  this  event — his  infirm  state 
of  health.  Your  committee  are  sensible  of  the  zeal 
and  interest  which  Gen.  Ridgely,  in  his  official  sta- 
tion as  President,  has  always  manifested;  and  know- 
ing, with  others,  the  wide  field  of  his  labours  and 
experiments  in  agriculture,  they  feel  that  the  Socie- 
ty has  lost  an  ellicienf  and  useful  officer;  one  whose 
station  in  life  and  universal  hospitalit}',  gave  useful 
and  flattering  appendages  to  the  station  he  filled 
with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  reputation  to 
the  institution.  Your  committee  beg  leave  in  their 
own  names.and  in  behalf  of  each  individual  member, 
to  present  their  thanks,  their  acknowledgments,  and 
their  respectful  regard  to  Gen.  Ridgely  for  the  bene- 
fits they  h^ye  received  under  his  auspices  as  Presi- 
dent, with  a  sincere  wish,  that  he  may  regain  his 
health,  and  continue  to  the  Society  his  usefulness 
and  his  example.  Richard  Caton, 

Tench  Tilghman, 
George  Cook, 
Tobias  E.  Stansbury, 
Edw'd  N.  Hambleton, 

FARMS. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  premi- 
ums offered  for  the  best  farms,  respectfully  report: 

That  they  award  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Caleb 
Dorsey  of  Caleb,  Eikridge,  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
farm  which,  it  fully  appears  to  this  committee,  upon 
the  report  of  a  very  competent  committee  of  in- 
spection, has  been  cultivated  with  great  economy 
and  extraordinary  nctt  profit,  and  in  which  the  per- 
manent improvement,  from  a  state  of  comparative 
barrenness,  has  been  very  remarkable.  (A.) 

The  fiirm  of  Mr.  Michael  Bartholoiv,  of  Pipe 
Creek,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  would  be 
richly  entitled  to  the  second  premium,  had  Mr.  Bar- 
tholow  taken  care  to  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  society,  and  obtained  a  confirma- 
tory description  of  his  farm  from  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  all  farms  in- 
tended to  be  oflered  for  the  society's  premium — and 
although  this  committee  may  regret  that  Mr.  Bar- 
tholow  has  omitted  to  comply  with  this  very  rea- 
sonable rule  of  the  societ}',  they  feel  that  they  have 
no  right  even  to  recommend  a  suspension  of  the  rule 
in  this  case;  and  the  more  so,  as  Mr.  B.  appears  to 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  condition  upon  which 
the  premiums  for  farms  was  to  be  awarded. — 
It  is  therefore  not  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to 
adjudge  the  second  premium  for  farms. 
J.  G.  Pbocd, 
B.  J.  Semmes, 
Charles  VV.  Doesev, 

June  2,  1826.  Sajj'l  Stone. 
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(A.)  I  many  of  the  members  of  this  society  now  present, 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  AgricuUwal  Society  "^^  f"  |'%"»ey  can  be  presumed  to  liaye  a  knowledge 
•'  °  •'    of  such  facts.      \\ith  sentiments  ol  the  highest  re- 


Gentlemen,  Elkrii!ge,May  21,  1826. 

Being  called  on  during  the  present  week  (in  vir- 
tue of  a  power  which   you   have  been   pleased  to 
confer  on  us,)  to  view  the  farm  of  Caleb  Dorsey  of 
Caleb,  on  Elkridge,  and  to  report  its  situation,  pro- 
ducts, improvements,  &c.  to  your  honourable  body; 
we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  slate,  that  we  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  assigned  us;  and  find   that  this 
farm  contains  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres  of 
land;  about  forty  acres  of  which  is  in  wood,  and 
thirty  in  timothy  meadow;  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  acres  being  arable  land,  (for 
the  most  part,  of  what  in   the  neighbourhood   is 
called  the  gray  rock  or  rotten  stone  land,)  is  divided 
into  five   fields,  the  fences,  or  inclosures   around 
which  are  in  the  very  best  repair.   Two  of  the  fields 
are  now  in  wheat,  one  in  Indian  corn,  and  the  re- 
maining two  are  in  clover.     The  wiieat  looks  well 
for  the  season;  the  Indian  corn  is  clear  of  all  grass 
or  weeds,  has  been  well  cultivated,  and  promises  an 
abundant   crop;  the  clover  for  the  scythe  is  of  a 
more  lu.xuriant  growth  than  we  have  this  year  seen 
any  where  else.     His  live  stock  are  excellent  and  in 
high  order.     This  farui,  although  a  few  years  ago 
exhausted  and  sterile,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing now  to  be  in  as  high  a  slate  of  fertility 
and  agricuUural  improvement  as  any  in  the  State 
■with  which  we  are   acquainted.     Its  management 
has  been  marked  by  the  unusual  skill.  econon;y  and 
industry  of  its  owner;  and   his  labours  have  been 
most  richl}'  rewarded  by  its  bountiful  productions. 
In  the  course  of  a   very  few  j'ears  (comparatively 
speaking,)  he  has  realized  in  cash,  alVr  supporting 
his  family,  and  clear  of   all  expenses,  more  than 
twice  the  value   of  the  farm,  estimating  it  :J45  per 
acre.     It  is  a  matter  of  notoriclj',  which  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  can  all  attest,  that  the  expense 
of  cultivating  this  farm  has  been  much  less,  and  its 
productions  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
than  any  other  in   that   highly   improving   part  of 
Anne  Arundel  county.     That  some  idea   may  be 
formed  of  the  fertility   and  profits  of  this  land,  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  stating  .some  of  its  products 
and  returns  for  a  past  year.     In  the  fall  of  1824, 
ninety-three  bushels  of  wheat  were  sown,  on  what 
ihe  undersigned  (after  a  full  and  careful  inspection 
of  the  ground,)  do  not  believe  can  exceed  sixty-two 
or  three  acres;  of  which  upwards  of  three-fourths 
was  corn  ground.     And  we  are  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  belief,  from  the  universal  usage  of  all  skilful 
agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood,  not  to  sow  less 
than  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  and 
from  the  thorough  conviction  thereof  of  the  propri- 
etor, derived  from  repeated  sowings  and  plantings 
of  the  same  land.     From  this  seeding,  Mr.  Dorsey 
in   the  summer  of  lS-2.5,  reaped    1,809   bushels  of 
wheat;  being  almost  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Such 
a  yield  from  a  fallow  would  be  nothing  remarkable; 
but,  as  the  production  of  corn  land,  it  has  few  pre- 
cedents.    Of  this  crop  of  wheat  1,559  bushels  have 
been  sold  at  from  00  to  95  cents  per  bushel — 140 
bushels  sown,  and  150  remain  on  hand. 

In  the  fall  of  18'24,  from  the  field  of  less  than 
tifty  acres  sown  in  wheat  as  aforesaid,  he  gathered 
four  hundred  barrels  of  sound  corn.  In  the  year 
1825,  when  this  crop  of  wheat  was  saved,  he  sold 
$400  worth  of  pork,  :J,352  of  beef,  and  |150  of  corn: 
besides  what  he  received  for  calves,  lambs,  butter, 
&c.,from  tlie  small  piece  of  fallow  ground  in  wheat, 
in  1825,  (being  between  twelve  and  fifteen  acres,) 
he  cut  in  1823,  five  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  of 
wheat;  and  from  six  acres,  part  thereof,  he  cut  two 
hundred  ninety-four  and  a  half  bushels — being  al- 
most at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  this 
report,  we  have  the  most  thorough  conviction;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  verified  by 


spect  and  consideration,  we  are,  gentlemen, 

Yours,  &.C.  Thoma.'!  B.  Dorsey, 

Thomas  Hood, 
Henry  Wayman. 
P.  S.  Caleb  Dorsey  of  Caleb,  cultivated  also  a 
small  farm  of  120  acres,  distant  three  miles  from 
the  one  afore  described. 

CROPS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  award  the  premiums 
oft'ered  for  the  best  crops,  respectfully  report: 
That  they  award  the  first  premium  on  wheat  to 
John  Mercer,  Esq.  of  Cedar  Park,  West  River,  for 


field  of  wheat  on  my  farm  during  the  last  year,  I 
have  been  induced  to  annex  a  short  statement  of  its 
progress  to  its  present  state  of  productiveness,  as 
well  to  prove  the  probability  of  what  I  verily  be- 
lieve, that  its  real  product  was  not  under  50  bushels 
per  acre,  as  to  illustrate  the  facility  of  improving 
a  species  of  soil,  which,  under  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  our  agriculturalists,  is  almost  a  cujmt  mor- 
Imim,  and  which  abounds  on  the  margin  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  its  principal  tributary  waters. 
This  field  was  very  flat,  and  of  a  tenacious,  whitish 
clay,  resembling  in  color  and  consistency,  what  is 
commonly  called  fuller's  earth.  In  its  natural 
state,  there  is  no  soil  less  productive.  The  crops 
are  generally  destroyed,  by  the  water  remaining  on 
the  surface  in  the  winter,  or  perish  in  the   hot  and 


.1  •.   1    ■         <•  lo  1      1    I      c      •  I.     ,  dry  summer  months,  in  consequence  of  its  not  im- 

the  very  capital  crop  of  36  bushels  of  prime  wheat  .  7- .,  ^  „^„„„,„„  ,      ^    i-.  7  1.        , 

to  the  icre  nnnn  a  field  of  31'   acres   actual  nro    l^'*""?  the  necessary  moisture.      J  requent  attempts 
to  the  .acre  upon  a  lield  ol  31,  acies,  actual  pro  ,  had  been  made  to  meliorate  this  land  by  the  use  of 

duce,  after  a  loss  had  been  sustained  while  in  the  [  .  -   .  ^         .        . 

shock,  from  peculiar  causes, 

stated  to  the  committee  as  making  tUe  actual  growll 

of  the  field   to  maturity   to  average  nearly,  if  not 


n  sustained  while  in  the    ,  j    i    *        i    ,  -r  ^u  j        -  ^  .  j        i 

s  which  are  satisfactorilv'''°^"^"''-P'^''"'  ''"'  'f  the  seed  vegetated  early 

s,  \  men  are  sans  acioriy  1^  ,jjg        -^     jj  jjg^.  

making  the  actual  growth  •  „   i  „»  „„j   j  „  . 


er  failed  to  perisli  in  the  ensu- 

hot  and  dry  weather.     In  the  year    1820,  it 

would  not  with  the  best  cultivation  have  produced 

more  than  from  5  to  8  bushels  of  wheat.     At  that 


quite,  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

To  Mrs.  Sarah  West,  of  Frederick  county  they        ,^j ,  ^^^j  ^^.jj,^  „,^  ,,.^^^  ^^  g^^^^^,  ^^  ^^ 

award  the  second  premium  lor  a  very  handsome  },^^ ^^j,.^^^  ^j.  ^,      ^^^^.^^    .„,  .„.  ,.,  ,.  .,,„,. 

crop  ol   wheat,   averaging    rather    more   than  33  .i  _.  ;» -^ :.,j  i, i 

bushels  from  a  field  of  nearly  30  acres, 


To  Gen.  John  Mason  of  the  district  of  Columbia, 
the  committee  adjudge  the  premium  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Seed  Cotton, "  "  " 

Cotton  in  the  seed  from 


and  was  led  to  think 
that  it  promised  the  cheapest,  simplest,  and  most 
efl'ectual  means  of  rendering  that  species  of  soil 
more  open  and  friable  and  preparing  it  for  the  re- 


lepiemiumioi  »iegiea.«.  ;^„^f  ^]g  ,  ^^^0,^;      )      ^gt   jO   work,  and 

being  a  crop  of  1092  lbs.  of;  ^,;^^.  ^  ^^^^^^^  „f  ^-^^^^  ,^.^^4  ^g.^^^^^  ^^  ^^  j 

r            .r       J               .t"  f'^'''^  °'  S>'0"nf'.^™<="  then  supposed  about  250  or  300  bushels  of  ashes  to 
for  want  of  seed  was  so  thinly  sown,   as  to  induce!,, i%u:„  .„„,  r„ii j  ;_   ..  : u. »    a.. 


the  belief  that  the  same  product  would  have  been 
obtained  with  the  same  seed  from  iths  of  the  aere; 
a  very  handsome  specimen  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  of  what  much  of  the  soil  of  Maryland  is 
probably  capable  in  the  production  of  the  great 
southern  staple,  and  which  the  committee  think  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  Maryland  farmers. 

The  committee  had  before  them  a  valuable  com- 
munication from  John  Mercer,  Esq.  on  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  a  part  of  his  grounds, 
with  especial  reference  to  his  crop  of  wheat,  for 
which  the  premium  has  been  adjudged; — and  also 
an  interesting  letter  from  F.  W.  Bordley,  Esquire, 
of  the  Eastern  Shore,  on  the  subject  of  marl  as  a 
manure — both  of  which  documents  they  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  the  society  as  being  highly  useful 
for  publication.  (B.) 

The  committee  conceive  they  would  not  fully 
discharge  their  duties  on  this  occasion,  were  they 
to  omit  the  expression  of  their  regret,  that  gentle- 
men intending  to  apply  for  premiums,  should  not 
always  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  render 
their  testimonials  as  authentic  and  satisfactory  as 
possible,  and  thereby  relieve  (hose  appointed  to 
award,  from  all  unpleasant  feeling  in  rejecting  ap- 
plications, which,  being  duly  authenticated,  might 
have  been  successful,  but  which  they  are  prevented 
by  the  positive  rules  of  the  society  from  admitting, 
as  has  happened  to  the  committee  upon  this  occasion 
in  several  instances. 

The  committee  award  to  Robert  Sinclair,  of  Bal- 
timore, the  premium,   as  proprietor   of  an  apple 
orchard,  managed  in  a  most  judicious  and  success- 
ful manner, containing notless  i\anfi,vehundred  trees, 
of  which  tioo  hundred  are   stated  to  have  borne  in 
1824,  the  ample  product  of  seven  barrels  to  each  tree. 
J.  G.  Proud, 
B.  I.  Semmes, 
Charles  W.  Dorsey, 

Jtme  2,  1826.  Samuel  Stone. 

(B.) 

Statement  of  a  Crop  of  Wheat  made  in  the  year 

1825,  at  Cedar  Park,  by  Mr.  John  Mercer. 

Committee  on  Crops. 

Gentlemen,  Cedar  Park,  Jtfaj  30,  1826. 

In  presenting  to  your  notice  the  accompanying 
certificates  of  the  product  and  th«  contents,  of  a, 


the  acre,  this  was  fallowed  in,  as  it  was  burnt,  du- 
ring the  autumn  and  winter,  and  corn  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  and  the  product  so  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectations,  that  I  attributed  it  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  happy  adaptation  of  the  season  to 
tiflf  soils.  In  the  fall  of  1822,  I  cut  off  the  corn, 
fallowed  it  in  well,  and  laid  it  down  in  purple  straw 
wheat,  the  crop  was  50  per  cent,  better  than  any 
corn  field  wheat  that  I  had  ever  seen  on  the  estate 
before.  In  the  spring  of  1823  I  sowed  it  with  sap- 
pling  clover  seed,  allowing  an  unusual  quantity  of 
seed,  from  an  apprehension  that  I  should  still  en- 
counter some  dilficulty  in  getting  it  to  take — it  ve- 
getated however,  and  grew  off  most  vigorously,  and 
as  my  great  object  was  to  introduce  as  much  ve- 
getable matter  as  possible,  I  carefully  abstained 
from  pasturing  it  after  the  wheat  was  taken  off.  Du- 
ring the  winter  and  spring  of  1824, 1  drew  out,  upon 
about  16  acres,  or  one  half  of  the  field,  upon  which 
I  had  previously  laid  but  a  small  quantity  of  ashes, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  of  not  so  stiff  as  the 
other  part,  about  40  ox  cart  loads  to  the  acre  of 
oyster  shells  in  a  state  of  decomposition;  the  clover 
was  as  heavy  as  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  any 
where,  and  I  suffered  the  whole  to  fall  upon  the 
ground — and  about  the  middle  of  July  commenced 
fallowing  it — here  I  met  with  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty, the  mass  of  clover  and  shells,  so  obstructed 
the  progress  of  the  plough,  that  I  found  it  impoi!- 
sible  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way — large  masses 
of  clover  continually  accumulated  before  the  plough, 
and  when  pushed  away  upon  the  furrow  slice,  was 
too  large  to  be  covered,  and  thus  remaining  upon 
the  surface,  offered  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
harrow,  as  well  as  to  the  seed  ploughs — I  then  at- 
tached to  each  team,  two  other  active  hands,  be- 
sides the  one  employed  to  clear  the  coulter,  to  lay 
these  bundles  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  imme- 
diately behind  the  plough,  and  to  prepare  the  next 
furrow  slice,  by  removing  as  far  as  they  had  time, 
whatever  might  have  a  tendency  to  choke  and  ob- 
struct the  plough — in  this  way  I  advanced  slowly, 
but  did  the  work  effectually — the  next  operation 
was  to  harrow  it  once,  with  the  furrow,  and  about 
the  first  of  October,  I  commenced  seeding  it  about 
1  i  liubhels  to  the  acre,  which  was  done  with  Mr. 
Maxcy's  five  furrow  or  echalon  plough,  having  a 
care  to  put  it  in  the  same  way,  and  as  shallow  as 
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Ridgely,  Esq.,  for  the  thorough  bred  horse  Maik 
Aiitliony ;  and  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  for  the  tho- 
rough bred  brown  horse  RLnaldo — both  horses  being 
of  tiie  stock  of  Sir  Archy,  and  bred  by  the  honour- 
K  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  considered  to  he 
of  the  best  blood  in  our  country,  and  decidedly  the 
two  finest  horses  exhibited  to  their  view.  The  com- 
mittee are  thus  induced  to  recommend  these  discre- 
tionary premiums  as  being  but  justly  due  to  those 
gentlemen  for  their  patriotic  exertions  in  introduc- 
ing among  us  those  valuable  animals  for  the  im- 
provemeut  of  our  breed  of  horses. 

S-\Jt'l,  HoLI.lNGSWORTH, 

Edw'd  N.  Hajibi.eton, 
Chas.  Sterett  Ridgely, 
Henry  Hall, 

E.   S.  Wl.NDER, 

Thomas  Hood. 

ON  MARES. 

The  Committee  award — 
To  Edward  N.  Hambleton,  Esq.,  of  Talbot  county 
fur  his  thorough  bred  grey  mare  Lavinia,  10  years 
old  (by  Canton,)  as  the   best  adapted  to  breed 
stock  for  the  saddle,  the  premium  of   .         .     $10 

To  VVm.  B.  Stokes,  Esq.,  for  his  bay  mare  Beck, 
7  years  old,  as  the  best  adapted  to  breed  stock 
for  quick  draft,  the  premium  of 

To  Charles  Sterett  Ridgely,  Esq.,  for  his  brown 
mare  Kate,  6  years  old,  as  the  best  adapted  to 
breed  stock  for  slow  draft,  the  premium  of 
There  were  other  very  fine  stallions  introduced, 

viz: 

A  chestnut  horse  of  the  Tom  breed,  owned  by 


possible,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbmg  the  lay. 
the  20th  June,  1825,  I  commenced  harvestmg 
above  crop— and  it  may  be  well, here  to  remark,  that 
I  began  to  cut  this  wheat  4  or  a  days  at  least  earlier 
than  my  neighbours,  and  when  it  was  yet  so  green, 
that  they  generally  predicted  that  the  gram  would 
shrivel,  and  the  quality  be  materially  impaired,  the 
contrary  however  was  the  result,  I  threshed  out  a 
small  parcel  of  1 1 1   bushels  the  first  daifs  cutting, 
which  weighed  63|  in  Baltimore,  and  (55  in  my  barn 
before  it   was    put    on    board — this   difference   of 
weight  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  differ- 
ence in  measure,  the  weather  was  damp,  it  was 
some  time  on  board,  and  what  was  shipped  for  111, 
held  out  11-li  in  Baltimore,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
certificate  No.  2,  herewith  inclosed.     I  have   said, 
that  I  verily  believed,  that  the  field  did  not  produce 
less  than  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  will  now  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  the  grounds  of  this  estimate. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  certificate  of  my  manager, 
attached  to  that  of  the   surveyor,  marked  No.  1, 
that  he  delivered  1162  bushels  of  clean  wheat,  from 
the  31  acres  and  50  perches.     Notwithstanding  the 
following  losses,  of  the   extent  of  which  the  com- 
mittee can  form  their  own   opinion — immediately 
after   harvest,  my   stock   consisting   of   about   80 
head  of  cattle  and  horses,   broke  into  the  field  du- 
ring the  night,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  that  of 
275  large  shocks,  they  had  prostrated  and  torn  to 
pieces    upwards  of  100.      Upon  examining  their 
situation,  I  estimated  the  loss  as  at  least  one  bushel 
to  the  shock,  and  to  confirm  me  in  this  impression, 
a  tenant's  cattle  subsequently  broke  in,   and  tore 
down    10  shocks  in    the  same  way,  for  which,  he 
readily  agreed  to  pay  me  the  price  of  a  bushel  for 
each  shock^again,  not  much  more  than  one  half  Bay  horse,  -  years  old,  owned  by  Mr.  ZoUickoffer; 


ASSES  AND  MULES. 

For  the  best  jack j}2U 

For  the  best  jennet, 10 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  exami- 
nation of  mules  and  asses,  regret  that  there  was 
but  one  ass  entered  for  examination,  and  him  they 
considered  unworthy  of  a  premium. 

John  O'Donnel, 
S.  W.  Smith, 
Geo.  Beltzhoovek 
June  2d,  1826. 


10 


10 


of  the  shocks  were  hauled  in  and  threshed  durin 
the  summer,  and  before  the  ravages  of  the  weavil 
commenced;  the  residue  was  stacked,  and  remained 
until  September  and  October,  when,  from  stacks 
that  I  expected  to  yield  me  from  seventy  to  eighty 
bushels.  I  did  nut  get  more  than  an  average  of 
40  of  merchantable  wheat,  there  were  also  several 
spots  about  the  skirts  of  the  field  very  much  infest- 
ed with  onions,  these  were  cut  and  threshed  out 
separately,  and  put  with  the  oftal  wheat  without 
their  quantity  being  computed,  so  that  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  if  the  crop  had  been 
all  saved,  it  would  hare  given  an  average  of  50 
bushels.  There  is  one  other  remark  which  I  would 
here  make  to  the  committee,  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  portion  of  the  field  upon  vvhich  I  put  the  shells, 
which  contains  about  16  acres,  produced  10  busln  Is 
per  acre  more  than  that  which  was  improved  only 
with  the  burnt  clay. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MERCER. 


HORSES  AND  MARES. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  premiums 
offered  for  the  best  stallions  and  mares,  beg  leave  to 
report,  that  they  have  awarded — 

To  Mr.  Benj.  M.  Buck,  for  his  bay  stallion  Young 
Top-gallant,  6  years  old,  as  best  adapted  to  get 
stock  for  the  saddle,  the  premium  of  $15 

To  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Esq  ,  for  his 
bay  stallion  Badger,  (by  Exile,)  3  years  old, 
as  best  adapted  to  get  stock  for  quick  draft, 
the  premium  of  .....         15 

To  Mr.  William  Price,  for  his  brown  stallion. 
Young  Figure,  8  years  old.  as  best  adapted  to 
get  stock  for  slow  draft,  the  premium  of  15 

The  committee  beg  to  recommend  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Society,  that  a  discretionary  pre- 
mium of  ^15  each,  be  given  to  Charles  Sterett 


both  horses  of  fine  action  and  well  adapted  to 
produce  stock  for  the  saddle. 

A  sorrel  colt  by  Tuckahoe,  rising  3  years  old,  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Schwartz,  of  much  beauty,  fine  figure 
and  action. 

A  bay  colt,  -  years  old,  by  Exile,  owned  by , 

of  handsome  form,  and  well  adapted  to  breed 
stock  lor  quick  draft. 

A  grey  horse  of  the  Canadian  breed,  owned  by  Mr. 
IJorsey,  of  great  strength,  good  action  and  well 
adapted  to  breed  stock  for  slow  draft.  Besides 
others  not  particularly  named. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  report,  with  regret, 
that  in  the  arrangements  heretofore  made  by  the 
Trustees,  it  appears  that  no  premiums  have  been 
offered,  nor  encouragement  offered  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  full  blooded  horses  and  mares;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  lact,  that  for  this  reason  so  few  of  that  de- 
scription of  the  most  highly  valuable  stock  of  both 
sexes  have  been  withheld  from  public  exhibition — 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  from  the  thorough 
or  full  blooded  strain,  all  our  valuable  horses  of  the 
mixed  or  crossed  breed  are  produced;  and  if  the 
strain  of  full  bloods  are  not  kept  up,  it  nuy  be  ex 
pected  the  cross  breeds  will  very  soon  degenerate. 

Edward  N.  Hambleton,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Sterett 
Ridgely,  Esq.,  from  motives  of  delicacy  on  their 
parts,  were  each  permitted  to  withdraw  from  voting, 
when  the  animals  presented  by  them  were  respec- 
tively exhibited. 

Mr.  Ihomas  Worthington,  Mr.  George  Cooke, 
Mr.  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  and  others,  exhibited 
mares  worthy  of  notice;  but  from  the  limited  num- 
ber of  premiums  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee, 
they  regret  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  award 
premiums  to  them. 

Sam'i,  Hollingswokth, 
Edw'd  N.  Hambleton, 
Chas,  Sterett  Ridgely, 
Henry  Hall, 
Edward  S.  WiNDEK, 
Thomas  Hood. 
June  2rf,  1826. 


NEAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  neat  cattle,  having  examincu 
with  much  attention,  the  various  animals  presented 
lor  their  inspection,  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report: 

For  the  best  bull,  over  two  years  old,  full  blood. 
Improved  Durham  short  horns — they  have  asvarded 
no  premium,  because  there  was  no  animal  of  this 
description  offered. 

For  the  best  bull,  over  two  years  old,  full  blood 
Devon;  they  have  awarded  the  premium  of  §10,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  for  his  fine  bull  Garrick; 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  Devon  bull, 
which  has  been  seen  among  us. 

For  the  best  bull,  over  two  years  old,  full  blood 
Alderney;  they  have  awarded  no  premium,  there 
being  no  animal  of  this  description  presented  to 
their  view. 

For  the  best  bull,  over  two  years  old,  of  any  other 
breed;  they  have  awarded  the  premium  of  j>10,  to 
Mr.  J.  Yellott,  for  his  large  and  hand.some  bull  of 
Teeswater  and  Holstein  breed. 

For  the  best  bull,  under  two  years  old,  of  any 
breed;  they  have  awarded  the  premium  of  j?8,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  for  "Hamlet,"  a  beautiful 
lull  blood  Devon,  out  of  Flora  by  Garrick. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  ceitificute  other  milking, 
quantity  of  butter  produced,  and  keep  lor  one 
week;  and  of  the  interval  of  time  elapseil  between 
her  calving  and  the  week  of  tiial;  the  premium  of 
$}o  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  for 
Fanny,"  a  half  bred  Devon,  (out  of  the  celebrated 
dun  cow.  and  by  Mr.  Patterson's  bull;)  tiiis  being 
not  only  the  best  cow,  but  the  requisitions  of  the 
board  having  been  complied  with  in  no  other  in- 
stance. 

For  the  second  and  third  best,  no  prcrhiums  have 
been  awarded;  because  there  were  no  accompan}- 
ing  certificates. 

For  the  best  heifer,  of  any  breed,  the  premium  of 
$10  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Gales,  of  the  District 
of  ColumI)ia,  for  "Lucy,"'  an  uncommonly  fine 
animal,  of  the  Improved  Durham  short  horn  breed, 
13  months  old. 

For  the  second  best,  they  have  awarded  the  pre- 
mium of  $5  to  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  for  his  full 
bred  Devon  heifer  "Sally,"  20  months  old. 

Your  committee  deeply  regret  the  entire  defi- 
ciency of  the  exhibition,  with  regard  to  oxen;  their 
value,  however,  is  too  well  known,  and  duly  ap- 
preciated by  many,  to  require  commendation  at 
this  lime;  and  they  can  but  lament,  the  want  of 
energy  in  our  farmers,  in  not  giving  more  interest 
to  the  show,  by  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  fine 
pairs  of  oxen  which  may  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Your  committee  cannot  close  this  brief  '"E" 
port,  without  expressing  their  great  disappointmC^ 
at  seeing  so  many  pens  vacant:  but  at  the  same 
time,  they  vpould  do  injustice  to  their  feelings 
were  they  to  withhold  the  expression  of  their  aP" 
plause,  at  the  spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Thompson  fo"" 
introducing  and  diffusing  among  us  his  justly  ad" 
mired  Devons:  the  number  and  fine  condition  o' 
them  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  the  show. 

This  variety  of  cattle  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
daily  in  Maryland,  because  the  qualities  they  have 
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developed,  clearly  indicate,  that  they  are  well  cal- 

'culated  lor  this  district  of  our  country. 

n.  goldsborough, 
Wm.  Gibson, 
Christ.  Caenan, 
B.  F.  Mackall. 

SWINE. 

To  the  Tnistees  of  the  Maryland  ^gricuUural  Society. 
Gentlemen — It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret, 
that,  as  Judges  of  swine,  they  are  constrained  to 
announce  to  you,  that  no  object  "worthy  of  distinc- 
tion" having  been  exhibited,  they  can  award  no  pre- 
miums on  the  occasion. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obt.  servts, 

Tho's  B.  Uorsey, 
Sam'l  Brown, 
June  1st,  1826.  John  Stone. 

SHEEP. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  sheep, 

take  leave  to  report  the  following  award  of  premi 

urns. 

For  the  best  Saxony  ram, to  Wm.  Patterson, Esq.  $10 

For  the  best  pair  of  Saxony  ewes.   Do. 

For  the  best  merino  ram,  to  Gen.  Mason, 

For  the  best  pair  of  merino  ewes,  to  Dr.  A. 
Thomas, 

For  the  best  Southdown  ram,  to  the  lion.  E. 
Lloyd, 

For  the  best  Southdown  ewes,  no  offer. 

For  the  best  Dishley  ram  and  ewes,  no  offer. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  breed,  to  Sam'l 
Stevens,  Ebq.  for  his  ram  of  mixed  merino 
and  Dishley, 

For  the  best  pair  of  ewes  as  above,  to  Sam'l 
Stevens,  Esq. 

To  the  fitrmer  who  shall  have  raised  the  great- 
est number  of  lamlis,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  ewes,  to  John  Ensor,  of  Bait,  county, 
having  raised  !i3  lambs  from  39  ewes, 

There  was  no  offer  for  the  premium  for  the  lar- 
gest quantity  of  wool,  except  one,  which  was 
deemed  of  insufficient  quantity,  to  entitle  it  to 
premium. 

Volunteer  Premii'm. 
To  (he  owner  of  tne  ram,  which  being  shorn 
upon  the  ground,  shall  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  pick  lock  wool,  &c  The  committee  award  the 
premium  to  Wm.  R.  Dickinson,  Esq.  of  Ohio,  his 
ram  having  yielded  the  greatest  quantity  of  pick 
lock  wool.  The  committee  with  dilliculty  made  up 
this  award,  the  wool  from  ISIr.  Patterson's  Saxon 
ram  being  adjudged  a  shade  finer;  but  the  quantity 
not  equalling  that  shorn  from  Mr.  Dickinson's, 
the  committee  consider  his  ficecc  the  most  valuable, 
itnd  have  awarded  as  above.  The  committee  with 
pleasure  remark,  that  Gen.  Mison's  merino  ram  fur- 
nished a  beautiful  lleccc,  and  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  merino  sheep. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  shearing  on  the  ground, 
to  llichard  Topham,  ^5 

En.  Li.oYD, 
J  NO.  Mercer, 
Tiios.  Emory, 
James  Sjkes. 

DOMESTIC  FAMILV  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing the  domestic  family  manufactures,  and  award 
ing  the  prcnjitmis  allotted  to  them,  by  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society,  have  gnat  satisfaction  in 
reporting,  that  the  various  specimens  of  skill  and 
industry,  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion,  do  infi- 
nite credit  to  the  families  that  have  entered  into  the 
competition,  and  strongly  evince  the  policy  of  the 
society  in  inviting  it. 


The  committee  have  awarded  the  premiums  of 

the  society  as  follows: 

To  Mrs.  Catherine  Knight,  of  Bait,  county,  for 
the  best  piece  of  carpeting  $8 

To  Miss  Eliza  T.  Gist,  of  Talbot  county,  for 
the  best  hearth  rug,  4 

To  Miss  Eleanor  Anne  Bowdle,  of  Talbot  coun- 
ty, for  the  second  best  hearth  rug,  3 

To  Mrs.  Stockett,  (lady  of  Dr.  Stockett  of  Elk- 
ridge)  Anne-Arundel  county,  for  the  best 
counteipane,  4 

To  Miss  AmeliaDorsey,  of  Dorchester  county, 
for  the  best  pair  of  knit  woollen  hose,  2 

To  Miss  Maria  Anne  Priestley,  of  Bait,  county, 
for  the  second  best  pair  of  knit  woollen  hose,      1 

To  Mrs.  Anne  A.  Durding,  of  Kent  county,  for 
the  best  pair  of  knit  cotton  hose,  2 

To  Miss  Marietta  Thomas,  of  Anne  Arundel 
county,  for  the  best  pair  of  knit  thread  hose,       2 
And  they  liave  used  the  discretionary  power,  vest- 
ed in  them,  to  award, 

To  Miss  Kcturah  Dorsey,  of  Dorchester  coun- 
ty, for  a  pair  of  knit  angola-half  hose— the 
saire  premium  as  offered  for  a  pair  of  second 
best  cotton  hose,  Jl 

To  Mrs.  Anne  Stone,  of  Bait,  county,  for  several 
pieces  of  bobinett-lace,  wrought  in  her  fami- 
ly, the  same  premium  as  offered  for  the  best 
imitation  of  Leghorn  hats.  4 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist,  or  however  politi- 
cians may  differ,  as  to  the  balance  of  benefits  or 
mischiefs,  that  may  grow  out  of  the  encouragement 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  by  legislative  pro- 
tection; it  is  presumed,  that  none  will  question  the 
good  that  must  result  from  these  domestic  supplies; 
none  will  undertake  to  charge  these,  with  false  eco- 
nom}',  or  with  injurious  effects  to  any  part  of  the 
community — Here  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  home- 
preparation,  of  a  home-production,  for  home-con 
sumption — Here  is,  employment  judiciously  distri- 
buted by  her  -'who  looketh  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness"  to  every 
age  and  sex,  regularly,  or  between  whiles,  in  rainy 
days  and  winter  evenings,  as  opportunity  may  per- 
mit; returning  much  clear  gain,  in  the  intrinsic  va 
lue  of  the  article,  besides  the  comfort,  and  the  proud 
satisfaction,  derived  from  the  use  of  fabrics  of  one's 
own  creation — and  when  we  know,  as  the  commit 
tee  have  before  intimated,  the  presiding  spirit,  from 
which  these  have  chiefly  emanated — who  will  not, 
from  the  good  book  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "as  the 
sun  when  it  ariscth  in  the  high  heaven,  so  is  the 
beauty  of  a  good  wife,  in  the  ordering  of  her  house. 

The  committee  had  offered  to  their  view,  sever; 
articles  of  great  merit,  of  home  manufacture,  to 
which,  not  being  strictly  of  family  product,  they  did 
not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  award  premiums; 
of  these  they  beg  leave  to  mention  particularly,  and 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  several  pieces  of 
various  patterns  of  Venetian  carpeting,  manufactu 
red  by  Mr.  J.ihn  Wilson,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
remarkable  for  their  excellence  in  texture,  figure, 
and  colouring. 

They  also  saw  with  great  interest,  a  display,  by 
Mr.  John  Adolph  Blanc,  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  of  a 
parcel  of  silk  worms  (raised  by  him,  from  eggs  im- 
ported this  spring  from  Italy)  feeding  on  the  mul- 
berry leaf;  the  worms  were  in  full  vigor,  and  pro- 
mised, as  far  as  their  numbers  go,  a  profitable  re- 
sult— this  being  a  branch  of  domestic  industry,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  may  become 
highly  useful  to  the  country,  they  take  the  liberty 
of  recommending  it  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
society. 

J.  Mason, 
D.  Murray, 
Sam'l  Stevens, 
Geo.  Hoffman, 
June  1st,  1826.  C.  Morris. 


LMPLEMENTS  OP  HUSBANDRY. 

The  committee  on  implements  of  husbandry,  beg  || 
leave  most  respectfully  to  report,  that  they  have  " 
carefully  examined  the  specimens  exhibited  to  the 
society,  among  which  they  observed  many  good 
ploughs,  but  as  these  will  more  properly  fall  under 
the  notice  of  another  committee,  they  will  merely 
observe,  that  the  workmanship  of  these  important 
implements,  was  substantia!  and  perfect  to  a  degree 
highly  creditable  to  the  manufacturers,  Sinclair  and 
Moore,  and  Jon.  S  Eastman. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  was  particu- 
larly drawn  to  the  model  of  an  improvement  upon 
the  common  winnowing  machine,  designed  to  faci- 
litate the  first  and  most  troublesome  part  of  that 
operation,  by  a  self  feeding  movement  of  simple 
construction,  being  a  revolving  endless  band  hori- 
zontally placed,  armed  with  two  vertical  bars,  and 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  during  this  part 
of  the  process.  If  the  design  of  the  inventor,  Thomas 
Grant,  shall  succeed,  as  it  probably  will,  the  im 
provement  must  prove  very  useful  in  dressing  grain 
at  the  most  laborious  stage  of  that  business.  This 
improvement  will  be  attached  by  Sinclair  and 
Moore,  when  required,  to  fans  of  their  usual  con 
struction,  which  are  very  perfect,  especially  in  the 
iron  crank  movement  which  slakes  the  riiidles  and 
screen.  Another  winnowing  machine  was  submit- 
ted to  our  examination  by  the  inventor,  Enoch 
Walker,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  manufacturer 
Jona.  S.  Eastman,  of  Baltimore — the  peculiarities 
of  this  machine  consist  in  the  valve  that  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  which  being  agitated  by 
ciigs  placed  on  a  horizontal  roller,  assists  the  ope- 
rator in  feeding  the  riddles — these  and  the  screen 
are  supported  on  a  perpendicular  spindle,  and  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  cogs  placed  on  said  roller 
that  work  against  the  u))right  cheeks  which  connect 
the  riddles  and  screen  at  their  sides.  This  fan  is 
simple  and  of  low  price,  and  although  much  smaller 
than  usual,  is  ncverihcless  said  to  be  very  efficient. 

To  your  committee  many  cultivators  were  exhi- 
bited, and  two  of  them  lor  the  premium.  Among 
the  best  we  noticed  the  tried  and  approved  corn 
harrow,  with  five  .S//oc/iO)7t  tines,  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  an  excellent  implements  manufactured  by 
Sinclair  and  Moore,  who  claimed  a  premium  for  a 
self-sharpening  triangular  footed  harrow,  the  tines 
of  which  are  wrought  iron,  ending  with  cast  iron, 
three  angled  feet,  two  angles  of  which  cut  as 
shares,  whilst  the  third  acts  as  a  coulter,  until  this 
becomes  dull,  when  the  foot  should  be  revolved  on 
its  screw  far  enough  for  tnis  angle  to  he  made  to 
act  as  one  of  the  shares,  whilst  another  acts  as  a 
coulter.  Finally,  when  these  feet  have  been  worn 
off,  new  feet  arc  to  be  attached,  and  these  are  sup- 
plied as  duplicates  with  the  harrow.  The  angles  of 
these  feet  meet  in  a  point,  so  that  they  penetrate 
with  the  ease  of  a  keen  wedge.  Mr.  Virtue,  who 
manages  the  farm  of  Robert  Oliver,  in  Anne  Arun- 
del, has  informed  us  that  he  has  used  one  of  these 
self  sharpening  harrows,  and  found  it  to  be  twice  as 
operative  as  Beatson's  cultivator,  when  worked 
with  half  the  horse  power,  and  that  he  has  applied 
to  the  manulaclurers  for  three  more  of  these  valu- 
able harrows.  We  are  also  credibly  informed, 
that  they  have  been  lor  some  time  used  and  approv- 
ed by  many  intelligent  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

A  cultivator  with  live  tines  terminated  with  cast 
iron,  circular  plates  of  beveled  edge,  was  exhi- 
bited for  premium  bj'  the  iuventor  and  maker,  Jon. 
S.  Eastman — these  plates  are  screwed  to  the  tines, 
and  may  be  revolved  so  as  to  present  fresh  portions 
of  their  circumference  as  the  parts  used  become 
dull. 

A  third  furrow  seeding  plough  of  improved  con- 
struction, was  offered  for  premium  by  Sinclair  and 
Moore; — it  is  an  excellent  implement,  calculated  to 
seed  well  tilled  land,  casting  their  furrows  at  once. 
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and  being  of  easy  draft,  it  saves  two  thirds  of  the 
labour  and  time  required  by  the  single  furroiv  seed 
plough. 

Your  committee  noticed  on  the  ground,  East- 
man's well  known  and  approved  Cylindrical  Straw 
Cutter,  Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Spinner,  which  ena- 
bles one  person  to  »\nn  five  times  as  much  as  can 
be  done  with  the  common  wheel;  likewise  a  corn 
sheller,  being  a  revolving  cone  of  wood  studded  with 
iron  teeth,  very  inferior  to  and  operating  on  the 
principle  of  Piiinney's  well  known  and  excellent 
cast  iron  corn  sheller,  which  has  left  us  only  to  de- 
sire a  self  feeding  improvement  thereon  to  perfect 
this  work  of  husbandry. 

Your  committee  have  doubted  whether  either  of 
the  implements  of  husbandry  submitted  to  their 
notice  could  be  considered  new,  and  as  such  so 
especially  deserving  of  the  patronage  of  the  so- 
ciety as  to  justify  the  grant  of  a  premium;  but  fear- 
ing to  damp  the  zeal  of  ingenious  artizans,  they 
fe«l  it  to  be  their  duty  to  bestow  the  bounty  of  the 
society  upon  the  implement  which  to  them  has  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  useful  and  new,  and  there- 
fore they  award  the  premium  of  $10  for  Beache's 
self  sharpening  harrow,  made  and  exhibited  by 
Sinclair  and  Moore. 

But  the  invention  of  greatest  importance  that 
came  under  our  observation  is  the  safety  carriage, 
exhibited  by  its  author,  a  gentleman  of  Anne- 
Arundel  county,  near  Ellicott's  mills.  This  not 
being  an  implement  of  husbandry,  it  was  not  witltin 
our  power  otherwise  to  manifest  our  opinion  of  the 
design,  than  by  expressing  our  decided  approbation 
of  this  invention; — by  it  carriages  of  quick  draft 
are  placed  completely  under  the  control  of  the  dri- 
ver, who,  without  quitting  his  box,  may  at  his 
pleasure,  instantly  lock  both  hind  wheels,  and  if 
necessary  also  detach  the  pole,  splinter,  bar,  and  swin 
gle  trees,  so  as  to  release  all  with  the  horses,  leaving 
the  cairiage  at  rest  even  on  a  declivity.  Publ 
stages  and  private  carriages  may  be  made  sale 
conveyances  by  this  improvement,  which  gives  an 
assurance  that  hss  long  been  desired  against  risks, 
which  have  destroyed  many  valuable  lives,  and  put 
more  into  great  jeopardy. 

J.V\^MCirLL0H, 

James  'I'ilghman, 
JiOle  2,  1S26.  Te.nch  Tilghman. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

The  committee  report,  that  the  domestic  wines 
ofifered  for  premium,  were  various,  and  (although 
none  of  the  grape,)  the  quality  such  as  to  render 
discrimination  difficult — three  bottles  of  Gooseberry 
Wine  were  very  superior,  and  occasioned  some  de- 
liberation with  the  committee  in  making  their  award; 
they,  however,  concluded  on  bestowing  the  pre- 
mium to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dorsey,  for  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  Currant  Wine. 

(Signed,)        Jos.  Galk:^,  Chairman. 
June  26,  IS  10. 

BUTTER. 

The  committee  on  the  examination  of  Butter 
and  Cheese,  report,  ihat  they  aw;ird  the  premium 
for  the  best  fresh  butter  to  Mr.  Job  Smith,  and  for 
the  best  preserved  butter,  three  ujonths  old,  to  Mr. 
E.  Clapp. 

The  fresh  butter,  to  which  the  premium  has 
been  awarded,  possesses  a  richness  which  is  unri- 
valled, and  although  there  were  many  specimens 
of  tine  "nutter,  and  some  of  them  better  made  than 
that  which  has  gained  the  premium,  yet  they  all  fall 
short  of  the  richness  which  it  possesses. 

Y'our  committee  believe,  that  this  peculiarity  of 
richness,  is  mainly  owing  to  an  intermixture  of  iui 
ported  dairy  blood,  wi;h   common  stock,  and  they 
are  supported  in  this  opinion  by  information   from 
Mr.  Smitb,  who  says  that  his  stock  is  a  mixture  of 


Alderney  blood,  imported  by  James  Creighton  & 
Co.  This  fact  which  establishes  the  advantages 
resulting  from  breeding  Irom  imported  blood,  of 
known  qualities,  merits  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  which  they  ought  to  be  informed  of. 

The  committee  in  awarding  to  Mr.  Clapp  a  pre 


which  has  beset  it  within  a  few  days,  and  which  in 
a  few  hours  strips  it  of  its  leaves  and  beard,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  cuts  the  head  ofl' — about 
eighteen  years  past,  we  had  a  similar  visitation, 
though  confined  at  that  time  to  one  field  only.  They 
are  seen  in  detached  places   through  the  tield,  anil 


miuinforhis  preserved  butler  of  three  months  old.  j  in  one  field  I  have  observed  them  to  extend  over  a 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that   the  butter  has  i  space  of  ten  acres  together — I  send  you  a  sample  of 


no  peculiar  claim  to  merii,  but  was  without  coiiipe 
tition,  and  the  fresh  butler  he  offered  was  of  so  (ine 
a  quality,  that  they  regretted  they  had  no  premium 
to  award  to  him  for  it. 

R.  Caton, 
C.  R.  Carroll, 
Jas.  Chesto.v,  Jr. 
RoBT.  Sinclair, 
Hekhv  Thompson. 
June  1,  1826. 

PLOUGHING. 

The  committee  appointed  on  ploughing,  beg  leave 
to  report,  that  they  a^vard  to  J.  S.  Eastman,  for  the 
best  ploughin;;;  by  three  horses,  the  premium  of  Id. 
The  committee  notwithstanding  they  have  awarded 
the  premium  to  Mr.  Eastman's  plough,  beg  leave 
to  rcporl,  Ihat  they  were  much  pleased  with  the 
pcrlonnance  of  Mr.  Swan's  plough,  made  by  Ro- 
bert Sinclair. 

The  committee  further  report,  that  they  award 
to  J.  S.  Eastman  for  the  best  two  horse  ploughing, 
the  premium  of  ■jj,\0,  and  to  the  successful  plough- 
men in  each  case  J2.  Th.  Hoon, 

•     John  Kelso, 
James  Tilghman, 
John  Marsh, 
Enoch  Clapp. 
June  2,  1S2G. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  count  the  ballots, 
be;;  leave  to  report,  that  the  following  gentlemen 
have  been  duly  elected  otficers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

George  Howard,  of  Waverly,  President. 

.James  Howard,  Secretanj. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

James  Cox,  Trctisurer. 

Charles  Ridgely,  of  Hampton, 

Jacob  Hollingsworth, 

George  Cooke, 

Allen  Thomas, 

Nicholas  M.  Boslev, 

B.  W.  Hall, 


James  Carroll,  Jr. 
John  B.  Morris, 
Richard  Caton 
Samuel  W.  Smith, 
David  VV  illiamson,  Jr. 
H.  V.  Somervdle, 
James  Swan, 


» Trustees. 


June  \st,  1820. 


James  Carroll,  Jr. 
Geo.  Cooke, 
James  Howard. 


the  worm  and  the  wheat  eaten  by  them.  The 
wheat  is  the  red  chatT  bearded,  and  which  1  prefer 
as  a  tobacco  maker,  liaving  sowed  ike  same  seed  IS 
years  in  succession. 

Our  tobacco  crop  must  fail  for  the  want  of  plants. 
Yours  &c:  JOS.  KENT." 


HOB.TICVI1TUB.S. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Extract  from  a  Ldler  to  the  Edllm:  dated 

Rose  Mount  SlstMay,  1S26, 
Dear  Sir,— "The  last  spring  we  suffered  severe- 
ly in  our  wheat  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  with 
the  Hessian  fly,  and  during  the  summer  more  so 
with  the  moth  and  weavil — we  sowed  our  wheat 
late,  with  .seed  very  muck  weavil  eaten,  and  perhaps 
the  prospect  the  tirst  of  January  last,  was  never 
worse.  The  mild  winter  however  improved  it,  and 
the  crop  probably  never  promised  to  be  better,  than 
at  this  time:  my  crop  of  1.55  bushels  sowing,  and 
it  is  not  better  than  many  others,  will,  I  expect,  ave- 
rage 20  a  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  unless  it  should  be, 
injured   materially   by    a  species   of    caterpillar. 


FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

DURABILITY  OF  FRUITS. 

Having  long  since  been  satisfied  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Knight's  theory,  to  account,  philosophi- 
cally, for  auertuined  facts,  respecting  the  Apple 
and  Pear, — I  have  occasionally,  as  a  caution  to 
farmers,  advised  them  to  avoid  wasting  their  time 
and  labour  in  attempting  to  continue,  by  grafting 
and  budding,  any  varieties  of  those  fruits  which, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  some  of  them,  were 
run  out;  or  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  where  the 
trees,  though  still  alive,  had  become  decrepit  with' 
age.  When,  therefore,  I  savv  the  contrary  doctrine 
advanced,  in  a  piece  introduced  into  your  paper 
from  the  Essex  Register,  and  confidently  urged, 
with  an  imposing  disjday  of  much  reading  on  the 
si(bjeet,  I  thought  it  was  proper,  and  even  a  duty, 
to  present  to  your  readers  some  facts  and  observa- 
tions, in  support  of  Mr.  Knight's  theory,— a  theory 
of  which  mistaken  ideas  had  been  entertained;  and 
of  which,  therefore,  I  gave  some  account.  I  then 
hoped  I  slmuld  not  have  occasion  again  to  take  up 
iny  pen  on  the  subject.  But  the  same  writer  has 
recurred  to  it;  and  with  increased  confidence  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  Mr.  Knight's  theory.  That 
this  theory  may  be  better  understood,  I  will  enter 
into  some  details;  the  rather,  because  the  Essex 
Register  writer  by  his  partial  notices,  misrepresents 
Mr.  Knight's  doctrine. 

Subsequently  to  my  former  communication,  I  re- 
ceived from  a  friend,  information  concerning  Mr. 
Knight;  which,  with  what  is  dL-rived  from  other 
sources,  will  enable  your  readers  more  justly  to 
estimate  the  value  of  his  statements  and  opinions. 

At  nine  years  of  age,  he  had  a  decided  taste  for 
Horticulture;  and  at  that  early  period  of  life,  he 
had  become  au  engrafter  and  inoculator  of  fruit 
trees.  Nothing  has  occurred,  during  a  long  life, 
to  impair  his  ability,  or  his  opportunities  of  culti- 
vating his  favourite  pursuit.  He  is  now  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age;  and  possessing  a  large  landed 
estate,  has  enjoyed  the  means,  favourable  to  an 
enlightened  mind,  of  prosecuting  his  philosophical 
inquiries  and  experiments.  These  have  been  nu- 
merous. His  communications  of  many  of  them 
were  published  in  the  philosophical  transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening,  (a  book  I  have  just  borrowed)  gives  the 
titles  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  publications  of  Mr. 
Knight's,  relating  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  And 
that  celebrated  chemist  and  philosopher.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  now  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London, — intending  to  '-connect  together,  into  a 
o-eneral  view,  the  observations  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened philosophers  who  have  studied  the  physiology 
[or  nature]  of  vegetation,"  says  of  Mr.  Knight  that 
"He  is  the  latest  inquirer  into  these  interesting  sub- 
jects, and  his  labours  have  tended  most  to  illustrate 
this  part  of  the  economy  of  nature."* 


*£lenients  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  p.  9. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  the  enlishtened  philo- 
sopher, who  has  devoted  a  e,'reat  portion  of  a  long 
life  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of  plants,  from  the 
largest  fruit  tree  to  the  humblest  garden  vegetable, 
whose  theory  concerning  the  limited  duration  of  the 
apple  and  pear,  the  flippant  wriicr  in  the  Essex 
Register  has  pronounced  "absurd  in  itself,  and  ri- 
diculous in  its  appearance."  This  forward  gentle- 
man, I  would  presume,  does  not  understand  Mr. 
Knight's  theory,  or  he  would  not  misrepresent  it. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  those  of  your  readers  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  question,  I  will  endeavour 
to  state  correctly  .Mr.  Knight's  ideas,  as  exhibited 
in  his  treatise  on  the  apple  and  pear,— the  only  one 
of  his  numerous  publications  which  I  have  seen. 
It  is  his  second  edition  pnnted  in  1801.  The 
first  appears  to  have  been  published  in  1797. 

Mr.  knight,  mentioning  the  introduction  of  the 
apple  into  England,  says— "1  am  inclineil  to  think 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  industry  of  the  plant- 
ers of  the  early  part  of  the  l7th  century,  and  the 
end  of  the  preceding  century,  for  most  of  those  we 
have  at  present,  and  probably  for  all  the  old  line 
cider  fruits.  Of  these  they  have  left  us  a  suifieieni 
number;  but  the  existence  of  every  vnrictij  of  this 
fruit,  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  period,  dur- 
ing the  earlier  parts  of  which  only,  it  ciiii  be  propa- 
gated to  the  advantage  of  the  planter  No  kiiul  of 
apple  now  cultivated,  appears  to  have  existed  njore 

than   two  hundred  years From  the  descrip 

tion  Parkinson,  who  wrote  in  IG'29,  lias  given  of 
the  apples  cultivated  in  his  time,  it  is  evident  that 
those  now  known  by  the  same  names,  are  different, 
and  probably  new  varieties;  and  though  many  of 
those  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  who  wrote  between  30 
and  40  years  later,  still  remain,  they  appear  no 
longer  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  planter. — 
The  Moil,  and  its  successful  rival  the  Uedstreak, 
with  the  Musts  and  Golden  Pippin,  are  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  the  Stire  and  the  Foxwhelp  are 
hastening  rapidly  after  them." 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  wrote  his  Rural  Economy  of 
Gloucestei-shire  and  Herefordshire,  about  ten  year.s 
before  Mr.  Knight's  publicatioii,  expressing  what 
he  sau-  while  residing  in  that  district  of  country 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  state  of  its  hus- 
bandry, in  all  its  branches,  says,  in  accordance 
%vith  Mr.  Knight, — "Jill  the  old  fruits,  which  raised 
the  fame  of  the  liquors  of  this  country,  are  now 
lost;  or  are  so  far  on  the  decline,  as  to  be  deemed 
irrecoverable."  He  adds — "In  Yorkshire  [his  na- 
tive county)  similar  circumstances  have  taken 
place:  several  old  fruits,  which  were  productive 
within  my  recollection,  are  lost:  the  stocks  can- 
kered, and  the  trees  would  no  longer  come  to  bear." 

Again  Mr.  Knislit  says,  "All  edorts  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  to  propagate  healthy  trees  of 
those  varieties  which  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
have,  1  believe,  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  The 
grafts  grow  well  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which 
they  become  cankered  tmd  niO--.sy,  and  appear,  what 
1  consider  them  reilly  to  be,  parts  of  the  bearing 
branciics  of  old  diseased  trees." 

Such  arc  iUe  fads  as  stated  by  two  distinguished 
writers,  well  acquainted,  htj  their  personal  observa- 
tion, with  the  subject  of  their  writings,  and  sustain- 
ing unquestioned  reputations. 

I3ut  Mr.  Knight  before  he  formed  his  definitive 
opinion,  an.\ious  to  continue  the  old  excellent  fruits, 
and  hoping  to  find  a  cure  for  the  diseases,  and  con- 
sequent decay,  by  which  they  were  effected,  tried 
and  repeated,  during  a  number  of  years,  but  with- 
out success,  various  ingenious  experiments,  "on 
atveral  kinds  of  fruit,  but  principally  the  Redstreak 
and  Golden  Pippin;  and  as  they  had  (brmerly 
grown  well  in  the  same  soil,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  their  diseases  arose  IVom  the  debility  of  age, 
and  would  consequently  be  found  incurable.  The 
canker,  however,  which  constitutes  their  most  fatal 
disease,  often  arises  from  other  causes.    It  is  always 


found  in  those  varieties  which  have  been  long  in 
cultivation;  and  in  these  it  annually  becomes  more 
destructive,   and  evidently  arises  from  the  age  of 


of  culture  ivill  not  suit  the  cider-maker;  but  it  may 
probably  be  adopted  with  much  advantage,  when 
new  varieties  are   to  be  obtained  from  seed;    and 


the  variety;  but  it  ol'fen  appears  to  be  hereditary,  the   production  of  these  must  be  the  first  thing  to 


A  gravelly  or  wet  soil,  a  cold  preceding  summer, 
or  a  high  e-xposed  situation,  adds  much  to  its  viru- 
lence." 

From  the  result  of  these  experiments,"  (conti- 


engage  the  attention  of  the  planter  of  the  present 
day." 

Mr.   Knight  then   proceeds   to    give  directions, 
manifestly  judicious  (as  might  be  expected   from 


nucs  Mr.  Knight)  "and  from  the  general  failure  ofjso  skilful  and  experienced  a  planter)  to  adapt  the 
every  attempt  to  propagate  every  old  variety  of  the  varieties  of  apples  to  the  various  soils  and  situa- 


apple,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that 
all  plants   of  this  species,  however  propagated  from 


tions  in   which  they  may  bo  planted;  by  observing 
which,  he  supposes  fine  ciders  might   be   made   in 


the  same  stock,  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same' ;ilraost  every  part  of  England.— He  says,  "the 
life,  and  will  attend  the  progress  of  that  life,  in  the  most  common  defect  in  the  orchards  of  Hereford- 
habits  of  its  youth,  its  maturity,  and  its  decay;  shire,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  is  the  want  of  a 
though  they  \\\\\  not  beany  way  affected  by  any  in-  sufficient  degree  of  warmth  to  bring  their  fruits  to 
cidcntal  injuries  the  parent  tree  may  sustain  afterja  perfect  state  of  maturity;  for  almost  all  these, 
they  are  detached  from  if.  The  j'oois,  however,  and  I  having  acquired  their  fame  in  very  warm  and  fa- 
the  trunk  adjoining  i/iem,  appear  to  possess  in  all|  vourable  situations,  have  been  transferred  froHj 
trees  a  greater  degree  of  durability  than  the  ieanng-  (hose  to  others,  in   which,  except  in   very  warm 


branches;  having  a  power  of  producing  new  branch 
es  when  the  old  ones  have  been  destroyed  by  ac- 
cident, or  even  by  old  age:  and  I  have  found  that 
grafts  taken  from  scions  which  have  sprung  out  of 
the  trunks  of  old  ungrafled  apple  and  pear  trees, 
grew   with    much   greater  luxuriance   than    those 


summers,  they  are  never  properly  ripened.  The 
liquor  produced  from  them  is  consequently  harsh 
and  unpalateable." 

I  believe  I  have  now  introduced  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  Mr.  Knight's  theory  understood: 
and  that  every  judicious  reader,  who  will  compare 


taken,  at  the   same  time,  from  the  extremities  of  j  his  facts  and  reasonings  with  the  objections   of  the 


the  bearing  branches.  The  former  in  their  growth 
assumed  the  appearance  of  young  seedling  stocks, 
and  the  shoots  of  the  pear  were,  like  those,  covered 
with  thorns.  Those  propagated  from  the  bear- 
ing branches  frequently   produced  fruit  the  second 


Essex  Register  writer,  will  find  the  latter  all  ob- 
viated. 

That  writer,  in  his  second  publication  (transfer- 
red to  your  paper  No  37)  says, — "before  we  pro- 
ceed to  overthrow   Mr.   Knight's   hypothesis,    we 


year,  but  the  others  remained  long  unproductive."  niust  first  show  what  the  hypothesis  is." — That 
Other  grafts,  Mr.  Knight  says,  which  were  taken  i  writer  then  introduces  the  following  passages,  as 
from  shouts  out  of  the  large  boughs  of  the  pear  j  quotations  from  Mr.  Knight's  publications. — "Those 
tree,  between  the  trunk  and  the  bearing  branches, !  apples  which  have  been  long  cultivated  are  on  the 
partook  of  the  character  of  the  foregoing  kinds,  decay.  The  Redstreak  and  the  G'oWoi  Ptppira  can 
producing  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  thorns  than 
the  one,  but  not  being  entirely  free  from  them  like 
the  other.  Whence  he  naturally  infers,  '-that 
there  is  a  progressive  change  from  the  roots  to 
the  extremities  of  the  bearing  branches,  and  pro- 
bably an   increasing  tendency  to  decay:  fur  the  life 

of  every  tree  is  known  to  be  greatly  prolonged,  I  them." — "The  diseased  state  of  young  grafted 
when  its  branches  are  frequently  taken  off,  and  it  {trees  of  the  Golden  Pippin,  and  the  debasement  of 
is  compelled  to  muke  use  of  the  reserved  buds  with  fruit,  afford  one  among  a  thousand  instances  which 
which  nature  has  provided  it:  and  1  have  not  the  might  be  adduced,  of  the  decay  of  those  varieties 
least  doubt  but  that  in  the  culture  of  the  apple  and  of  fruit  which  have  been  long  propagated  by  graft- 
pear,  the  life  of  each  original   tree  might  be   pro-  ing." 

longed  to  three  times  its  natural  period,  by  robbing  The  above  three  qnotations  are  asgertions  of 
it  of  its  branches,  as  soon  as  the  qualities  of  its  facts:  does  the  E.  R.  writer  mean  to  call  in  ques- 
fruit  were  known,  and  retaining  it  as  a  pollard,'  tion  Mr.  Knight's  veracity  f — I  presume  not.     Are 


cay.  llic  Kedstreak  and  ttie  UoMen  Pippin 
no  longer  be  propagated  with  advantage.  The 
IVuit  like  the  parent  tree,  is  affected  by  the  old  age 
of  the  variety." — "The  Moil  and  its  successful 
rival  the  Redstreak,  with  the  Musts  and  Golden 
Pippin,  are  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  and  the  Stire 
and   the  Foxwhelp    are    hastening    rapidly    after 


or  more  properl}'  in  the  state  of  the  stools  in  a 
coppice,  which  is  filled  at  regular  periods."  .... 
"Should  any  valuable  variety  of  the  apple  be  re- 
tained in  the  state  1  have  described  [that  is,  grow- 
ing the  bud,  and  remaining  ungrafted]  I  would  re 
commend  that  its  branches  be  taken  off  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  and  used  for  grafts;  and  that 
it  never  be  suttcred  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  na- 
ture, by  producing  either  fruit  or  ^ilossoms: — 
under  this  mode  of  treatment  1  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  same  variety  might  be  propagated 
through  many  centuries." 

"It  appears  also  probable  that  the  latter  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  apple-tree  would  be  con- 
siderably prolonged  in  a  soulliern  climate;  for  all 
the  old  kinds  grow  best  in  warm  situations;  and 
the  most  diseased  flourished  with  the  greatest  vigor, 
\vhen  I  trained  them  to  a  south  wall.t     This  mode 


*  In  England,  those  trees  are  called  pollards,  whose 
branches  are  all  cut  off,  from  time  to  time;  new 
branches,  forming  new  tops,  following  eacli  cutting:  a 
eummon  practice  witli  willow  trees,  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

t  "Trained  against  a  south  wall."  As  few  farmers 
in  America  have  had  opportunities  to  see  this  process, 
I  will  briefly  describe  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  fruits  of  certain  delicate  and  ten- 
der kinds,  wiiicb  will  not  thrive  in  open  fields  or  gar- 


net the  assertions  perfectly  intelligible  ? — Why 
then  does  the  writer  resort  to  convnuntators  to 
show  their  meaning  ?  Mr.  Knight  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  mistaken  or  absurd  interpretations. — 
Dr.  Thacher  has  endeavoured  to  render  a  public 
service  by  compiling  a  treatise  on  orchard  fruits; 
without  making  any  pretensions  to  much  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Of  his  great  mistake 
respecting  Mr.  Knight's  theory,  I  informed  him, 
when  he  was  preparing  the  second  edition  of  his 
"Orchardist."»    This  theory,  indeed.  Dr.  Thacher 


dens,  brick  walls  arc  erected,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high; 
and,  for  fruits  requiring  the  most  shelter  and  wirmth, 
facing  llie  south  At  tliC  foot  of  tliis  wall,  and  at  about 
six  inches  from  it,  the  young  tree  is  planted.  Its  stem, 
when  of  a  convenient  length,  is  secured  to  the  wall  by 
passing  a  shred  of  cloth  over  it,  as  a  loop,  bringing  the 
two  ends  together,  and  nailing  them  to  the  joints  of 
the  wall.  The  branches  springing  from  the  sides  of 
the  tree,  are  in  like  manner  fastened  to  the  wall,  tier 
above  tier,  trained  sloping  or  horizontally  flat  to  the 
wall,  until  it  is  covered  to  its  top;  and  extending  ou 
each  side  to  the  distance  of  eight  to  twelve  feet;  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  tree.  Such  branches  as 
spring  from  the  parts  of  the  tree  not  convenient  to  be 
so  trained,  or  wliich  are  not  wanted,  are  cut  away. 

*  At  the  same  time  I  desired  him  to  correct  several 
errors,  in  ascribuig  to  me  certain  opinions  which  1  had 
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ascribes  to  Mr.  Bucknal;*  and  cites  the  Domestic 
Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Dr  Mease,  in  Philadelphia, 
as  the  source  of  his  information;  and  it  is  of 
Bucknal's  observations  on  the  doctrine  in  question, 
of  which  Dr.  Thacher  professes  to  give  an  "ab- 
stract," commencing  at  page  23  of  his  Orehardist. 
It  is  not  Mr.  Knight's  statement  of  his  own  theory; 
and  of  course  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  erro- 
neous notions  or  absurdities  which  the  abstract  ex- 
hibits. Such,  for  instance,  as  this— that  if  any 
single  variety  of  apple  be  multiplied  in  millions  of 
trees,  yet,  on  the  death  of  the  parent  tree,  merely 
from  old  age,  each  individual  will  decline,  in  what- 
ever country  they  may  be,  or  however  endowed  with 
youth  and  health.     And  Dr.  'I'hdcher's  illustration 

of  this  doctrine  (p.  27,  28,)  is  alike  unfortunate  —  i  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  same  soil, and  the  plants 
He  says,— "Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Baldwin] afterwards  grew  within  two  feet  of  each  other  in 
apple  is  a  new  variety  produced  from  the  seed.- 


duced.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  human  race; 
among  whom  peculiar  debilities  and  diseases  of 
parents  become  the  unfortunate  inheritances  of  their 
children.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Knight,  having  se- 
lected the  seeds  of  apples  of  some  of  the  best  kinds 
of  the  old  fruits,  with  an  intention  to  propagate 
new  ones,  "soon  found  that  many  of  the  young 
plants  (particularly  those  from  the  Golden  Pippin,) 
were  nearly  as  much  diseased  as  the  trees  which 
produced  them."  He  adds — "I  several  times  rais- 
ed three  or  four  plants  from  seeds  taken  from  one 
apple,  and  when  this  had  been  produced  by  a 
diseased  tree,  I  have  had  not  only  as  many  distinct 
varieties  as  there  were  seeds,  but  some  were  much 
diseased,  and  others  apparently  healthy,    though 


This,  as  the  originaf  stock,  may  continue  to  live 
one  hundred  years.  A  scion  taken  from  it  when 
ten  years  old,  may  live  ninety  years;  another,  tak- 
en ten  years  after,  may  enjoy  a  duration  of  eighty 
years;  and  so  on  progressively.  At  the  expiration 
of  one  hundred  years,  the  original  stock  and  all 
derivatives  from  it,  will  become  extinct." — Now 
trees,  like  men  and  other  animals,  may,  from  va- 
rious causes,  live  to  dilTerent  ages  before  they  be- 
come decrepit,  and  die;  although  none  live  for 
ever. 

The  Esses  Register-writer  seizes  on  these  palpa- 
ble errors  of  the  commentators,  to  throw  ridicule  on 
Mr.  Knight's  theory.  But,  in  his  imaginary  triumph, 
falls  into  an  error  as  gross  as  any  he  attempts  to 
expose.  Referring  to  Dr.  Thacher's  illustration, 
the  writer  says:  "it  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  say, 
of  a  family  consisting  of  a  grandmother,  children, 
grand  children,  and  great  grand  children,  that  all 
their  lives  depend  upon  that  of  the  grand  mother; 
and  that  when  her  term  of  life  was  completed,  all 
her  progeny  would  die  at  the  same  time."  But 
there  is  no  analogy  in  the  two  cases.  Children  are 
not,  like  the  engrafted  limbs  of  trees,  merely  exten- 
sions of  the  substance  of  the  bones  and  flesh,  of  their 
parents;  but  bear  relation  to  them  similar  to  the 
seeds  of  an  apple,  or  other  fruit,  to  the  tree  produc- 
ing them.  These  seeds  are  produced  by  a  sexual 
union  in  vegetation,  as  the  young  of  animals  are 
produced  by  a  like  union  of  the  male  and  female. 
In  most  fruits,  as  in  the  apple  and  pear,  the  two 
sexes  are  component  parts  of  the  same  flowers. 
But  in  some  trees,  as  the  date,  and  in  some  plants, 
as  the  hemp,  the  males  are  exclusively  on  one,  and 
the  females  on  the  other;  and  unless  they  grow  near 
together,  or  intermix,  there  will  be  no  iruit  in  one,  I 
nor  seed  in  the  other.  The  young  of  animals  and  | 
the  seeds  of  fruit  trees  are  new  stocks,  capable  of 
producing  new  progenies,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, to  the  end  of  time.  And  such  is  the  wisdom 
manifested  in  the  creation,  that  although  some 
plants  are  endowed  with  the  powM  of  propagation 
Dy  slips,  cuttings  or  scions;  yet,  as  if  to  insure  their 
renewal,  and  in  their  pristine  vigour,  they  bear 
seeds  also,  capable  of  producing  new  stocks,  as  a 
new  creation.  If,  however,  in  regard  to  such  as 
yield  fruit  to  man,  care  be  not  taken  to  obtain  new 
and  vigorous  progenies  from  youthfid  and  vigorojts 
trees — degenerate  and  unhealthy  kinds  may  be  pro- 


the  nursery.  Grafts  inserted  from  each,  retained 
the  habits  of  the  tree  from  which  they  were  taken." 
On  this  passage  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  treatise  on 
(he  apple  and  pear,  the  Essex  Register-writer  re- 
marks— "Thus  it  seems,  that  whether  we  propagate 
from  grafts,  or  the  seed  of  old  and  decaying  varie 
ties,  no  new  life  is  produced,  but  only  the  continua 
tion  of  the  Ufe  of  the  old  parent  stock:"  and  then 
very  sagaciously  adds:  "If  this  be  true,  all  our  va 
rieties  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees  should  long  since 
have  become  extinct."  Why  so?  if  the  indolence 
or  carelessness  of  man,  had  prevented  his  raisin 
new  stocks  from  the  seeds  of  young  and  healthy 
trees;  or  if,  in  all  generations,  he  purposely  waited 
till  the  trees  had  grown  old  and  decrepid,  before  he 
attempted  to  raise  new  stocks  from  their  seeds  (and 
this  absurdity  is  implied  in  the  remark  of  the  Essex 
Register-writer;)  Nature,  always  provident,  would 
have  supplied  his  deficiencies.  Ripe  fruit,  from 
young  and  vigorous  trees,  dropping  on  the  ground 
and  rotting,  its  seeds  would  there  have  germinated, 
and  produced  the  desired  new  and  healthy  stocks 

T.  PICKERING. 

(To  he  conlinxicd  ) 


of  them,  when  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  be- 
came a  little  exasperated,  mustered  about  100  men, 
and  surrounded  and  took  him, 

[From  the  Wellsborough  Pioneer.] 
Maple  Sugar. 

Messrs.  Editors — There  was  this  season  extract- 
ed and  manufactured  from  the  Forest  Tree,  36,000 
lbs.  of  this  useful  and  wholesome  article,  besides 
1700  gallons  of  molasses;  in  a  nevi-  but  flourishing 
settlement  in  Liberty  township,  Tioga  coun- 
ty. Pa.  comprising  in  the  whole  about  ninety  fami- 
lies, and  occupying  a  little  circle  of  not  more  than 
five  miles  in  extent.  The  average  price  of  sugar  is 
8  cents  per  pound;  and  of  molas.scs  50  cents  per 
gallon — thus  bringing  into  circulation  in  this  little 
district,  3,730  dollars,  and  done  in  the  space  of 
about  six  weeks.  Those  who  read  this,  will  judge 
of  the  imporrance  of  this  article. 

JOHN  COCHRAN. 

Liberty  township,  May  IG,  1826. 


miSCEZiIiiLIIEOUS. 


never  expressed  nor  entertained.  These  are  in  pajes 
16,  11,  21,  45,  of  his  first  edition,  where  my  name  is 
introduced.  He  answered  me,  that  he  would  make  the 
correction. 

•  Thomas  S.  D.  Bucknal  member  of  Parliament,  wrote 
about  thirty  years  ago,  a  pamphlet  called  the  Orehardist; 
for  which  he  ob'iiiiied  from  the  London  Society  of  Arts, 
an  honorary  medaf.  A  copy  coming  to  ray  hands,  I 
committed  it  to  Mr.  Bordley,  Vice  President  of  the  Phi- 
)adtl,hia Society  of  Agricul'ure,  who  was  then  prepar- 
ing the  second  edidon  of  his  "Notes  on  Husbandry;" 
into  whi?h  he  i.ntruduced  s.jme  brief  sketches  of  Mr. 
Bucknal's  method  of  "close  pruning  and  medicating 
fruit  trees." 


An  Eagle  of  the  largest  class  was  shot  a  few  days 
since,  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  It  measured, 
when  its  wings  were  expanded,  seven  and  a  half  feet, 
from  tip  to  tip. 

Great  Fishing. 

Brooklyn,  June  1. 
On  Monday  the  8th  ult.  a  fishing  company  at 
Riverhead,  L.  I.  commanded  by  Capt.  Noah  Youngs, 
drew  on  shore  in  a  seine  1,500,000  fish  of  the  kind 
called  moss  bunkers,  or  bony  fish,  which  are  used 
for  manure.  The  Riverhead  Bay,  which  is  about 
three  miles  across,  has  yielded  about  nine  millions 
of  this  fish,  which  have  been  taken  by  eighty  men, 
and  are  valued  for  manure  atone  dollar  per  thou- 
sand^thus  amounting  to  the  handsome  sum  of 
9000  dollars. 

At  Southold,  a  few  miles  from  Riverhead,  the 
fishing  companies  have  been  equally  successful  and 
vast  quantities  are  on  the  beach. 

These  fish  when  applied  to  the  land,  render  the 
poorest  soil  productive.  It  is  stated  that  10,000 
will  make  the  worst  land  produce  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre. 

Great  Haul. 
Fifteen  hundred  and  forty  Shad  were  taken  at  a 
single  draft  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Jefferson  fishing 
place   in  Chatham,  opposite   Middletown,  on    the 
Connecticut  river. 

A  Large  Bear. 
A  bear  was  surrounded  and  taken  in  Brandon, 
Vermont,  on  the  2  fst  of  May,  weighing  428  pounds, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  taken  in  that 
state.  Bruin  had  been  rather  mischievous  among 
the  neighbouring  sheep,  and  killed  fifteen  or  twenty 


POSXRV. 


Affection — her  smile  and  her  tear. 
O  what  is  so  beautiful,  half  to  behold. 

As  the  smile  which  aflection  bestows; 
It  is  sweeter  than  incense,  and  brighter  than  gold, 

And  as  soft  as  the  breath  of  a  rose. 

O,  it  sheds  round  the  heart,  in  the  happiest  hour, 

A  halo  of  rapture  and  love? 
And  divinely  it  glows  'neath  the  magical  power 

As  a  gem  'neath  the  light  from  above! 

If  so  witching  her  smile,  0  what  must  be  her  tear? 

Deep,  deep  in  her  heart  doth  it  flow! 
It  is  doubly  sacred,  and  doubly  is  dear. 

Being  shed  in  the  hour  of  her  wo. 

Both,  both  are  most  exquisite!  blest  is  the  smile 
Which  beams  in  the  season  of  gladness; 

And  blest  is  the  tear  which  can  sorrow  beguile. 
Or  soften  one  moment  of  sadness. 


SPORTIire  OLIO. 


Sale  of  Blooded  Horses  in  New- York, 

Belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Gen'l  Coles. — 23rf 

May,  1S26. 

Dove,  with  a  fine  colt  by  Rattler  at  her  side» 
Dove  10  years  old — mare  and  colt  sold  for  $800. 

A  filly  out  of  Romp  by  Bussora,  2  years  old*— 
price  |300— now  at  West-Chester  with  the  horse 
Henry. 

Young  Romp,  with  a  colt  by  Rattler  2  weeks 
old,  sold  for  $1200,  to  Walter  Livingston. 

Sports-IMistress,  with  foal  by  Rattler,  sold  for 
*1200. 

A  Bussora  colt,  3  years  old,  out  of  Dove,  sold  to 
Mr.  J.  Verplanck,  for  $700. 

A  bay  Bussora  colt,  out  of  Sports-Mistress,  3  years 
old,  for  sale  $600— said  colt  run  with  success  against 
a  colt  of  Mr.  Stevens,  one  mile— 22  d  inst. 

Agnes  sold  with  a  colt  from  Eclipse  by  her  side, 
to  Thos.  Pearsall,  for  $600. 

[The  above  account  rendered  by  J.  K.  Milnor* 
Esq.,  and  may  be  depended  on.] 

[*  This  Tce  suppose  should  be  three  years  oH.] 
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Baltimobe,  Friday,  June  9,  1826. 


5^Thc  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Socictj-,  will  be  held  at  Daltoii, 
the  residence  of  Doctor  A.  Thomas,  on  Thursday, 
the  22d  inst.  A  full  meeting  is  expected,  without 
further  notice. 


[$:^TnE  LATE  Cattle  Show.— Wc  were  prevent- 
ed, by  indispensable  cnsiagenients,  from  dining  on 
the  ground  the  last  day  of  the  Exhibition.  From  a 
friend  who  had  that  pleasure,  we  have  received  the 
following  sketch:] 

The  business  of  the  first  day  being  closed,  the 
company  met  to  dine,  and  nominated  Gen.  Mason, 
of  the  District,  (a  member  of  the  Society.)  to  fill 
the  chair  for  the  day,  in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Ridge- 
ly,  the  President  of  the  society,  who  did  not  attend, 
from  the  delicate  state  of  his  health. 

After  dinner,  the  President-elect  for  the  day,  re- 
commended an  attention  to  domestic  economy;  and 
embodied  his  advice  in  the  following  toast,  which 
was  drunk  with  general  approbation: 

"Domestic  Economy — Jt  makes  the  happiness  of 
families,  and  the  prosperity  of  nations." 

The  folloning  volunteer  toast  was,  by  permis 
sion,  ofl'ered  by  Mr.  George  Howard: 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, — at  sea, 
or  on  shore  " 

Captain  Morris,  a  guest,  was  sitting  at  the  right 
of  the  President. 

A  letter  having  been  received  by  the  Trustees 
announcing  Gen.  Ridgely's  resignation  of  the  olTice 
of  President,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  repo:t 
thereon,  which  report  was  made,  read,  and  accept 
ed,  and  ordered  by  the  Society  to  be  printed,  with 
the  General's  letter,  communicating  his  resigna- 
tion. General  Mason  was  again  called  to  the  chair 
for  the  day,  and  Com.  Morris  again  honoured  the 
Society  with  his  company.  After  the  dinner  was 
withdrawn,  the  health  of  the  President  for  the  day 
was  given,  and  drunk  ivilh  great  zeal — a  zeal  that 
arose  from  a  sense  of  good  feeling,  manifested  by 
him  through  all  the  stages  of  the  society  to  its  pre- 
sent importance. 

In  reply  to  the  call  "of  drinking  his  health,"  Gen. 
Mason  arose,  and  said  in  expressive  language,  "that 
lie  was  proud  of  the  honour  conlerred  on  hini;  and 
observed  that  he  had  hailed  the  establishment  of 
the  society,  in  its  inlancy,  as  destined  to  do  much 
good;  that  he  had  from  ils  beginning  been  a 
member,  and  although  but  a  pcrsonaldy  active  one, 
lie  was  always  alive  to  its  objects,  its  endeavours, 
and  its  success;  that  miicli  had  certainly  been  done; 
that  a  feeling,  an  interest,  a  competition  had  been 
elicited,  and  good  results  had  grown  out  of  the  in- 
stitution. But,"  he  obsened,  "although  much  had 
been  done,  yet  much  remained  to  be  done;  and  to 
do  this,  every  individual  ous,ht  to  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel;  the  public  called  for  it— they  looked 
with  expectation,  anxious  expectation,  for  great  re- 
sults, and  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  disappointed. 
It  was  not  only  the  interest  of  the  Society  that  was 
included,  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  indeed  of  the 
United  States,  were  more  or  less  connested  with 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  and  with 
other  similar  societies."  "May  1,"  Gen.  Mason  ob- 
served, "be  permitted  to  remark,  and  I  do  it  with 
great  reluctance  and  with  great  regret,  that  the  ex 
hibitions  this  day  in  horned  cattle,  and  some  other 
species  of  stock,  have  not  been  what  they  were— 
whit  I,  and  what  tlie  public  expected  of  you,  know- 
ing, as  they  do,  that  you  have  the  means  of  display 
»ng  specimens  of  the  best  slock,  in  all  the  varieties 
which  modern  improvement  has  given  rise  to,  and 
more  in  nuuibcr  tiiun  most  places  can  boast  of  pos- 


sessing. Why  then,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you,  do 
you  withhold  an  exhibition  of  them?  Why  let  the 
character  of  your  institution  fall  olT? — a  lack  of 
zeal  in  its  members.  Perhaps  the  season  is  too 
hot — perhaps  the  period  of  your  meeting  is  not 
found  to  be  convenient  for  exhibiting  stock."  "I 
would"  said  Gin.  Mason,  "gladly  frame  any  excuse 
for  you,  rather  than  it  should  be  supposed  you  were 
flagging  in  your  zeal,  or  that  the  last  fruits  of  the 
Society  should  be  lost  to  the  public:  for  with  the 
advances  you  have  made  with  your  weekly  journal 
of  the  'American  Farmer,'  you  can  do  much,  and 
much  is  expected  of  you.  Then  let  me  again  call 
on  you,  and  urge  you,  not  to  be  supine  in  the  cause; 
use  your  best  etlbrts,  the  unanimous  eti'urts  of  one 
and  all,  to  unite  in  giving  supportfcand  permanence 
to  your  institution,  and  success  'will  be  certain. 
With  these  reniarks,"  Gen.  Mason  observed,  "he 
he  would  beg  leave  to  give  a  toast: 

"The  excellent  results  produced  by  the  noble 
cmidation  excited  by  the  agricultural  societies  of 
our  country." 

The  committee  for  counting  the  votes  for  the 
officers  of  the  day,  having  retired  to  discharge 
their  duty,  the  health  of  the  next  president  was 
drunk — The  chair  then  consecutively  gave  the 
following  toasts,  ofl'ered  by  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Potts — An  increased  intercourse,  between 
"the  Agricultural  Society  of  Frederick,"  and  "the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society" 

By "The  memory  of  Gen.  Harper. 

By  Mr.  Jacob  Hoi! in gswortk— "The  Ex- President 
Gen.  Ridgel}'. 

By  Mr.  Hmoard — "The  American  navy,  our  last 
defence." 

Commodore  Monis  being  present,  he  arose,  and 
remarked,  "that  being  the  only  oflicer  of  the  navy 
present,  he  felt  a  task  imposed  on  him,  to  acknow- 
ledge on  behalf  of  his  brother  officers  anjl  himself, 
the  comphment  paid  to  them,  and  to  their  profession: 
that  the  good  opinion  of  the  countr3',  was  certainly 
a  grateful  reward,  to  any  exertions  they  might 
make  to  merit  afiprobation;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
future  exertions  of  the  navy  like  those  of  the  past, 
will  continue  to  receive  the  applause  of  his  coun- 
try." He  then  asked  leave,  to  give  the  following 
toast: 

"The  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland — May  its 
success  be  equal  to  the  wishes  of  its  members." 

Dr.  Thomas,  then  gave  the  health  of  Capt.  Mor 
ris,  which  was  drank  with  much  pleasure. 

The  conmiittee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  count- 
ing of  the   votes  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
j  returned  with   a  list  of  the  persons  elected;    Geo. 
Howard,  Esq  ,  of  Wavcrly,  was  chosen  President, 
and  his  health  as  "President  Elect''   was  drunk. 

By.  .Vr.  Caton — "The  officers  of  the  navy,  and  the 
!army  of  the  United  States,  equally  disting"uihhed  as 
citizens,  as  in  command." 

By  .l/r.  Potts  of  Frederick— "Cnptain  Elliott." 

By  Mr.  Jacob  HiAliugsworth—"C<iiA.D.  Murray. 
lato  of  the  navy." 

By  .Mr.  Morris — "The  memoiy  of  the  gallant 
Capt.  Tripp." 

By  Mr.  Jacob  Ih.ltingsivorth — "The  memory  of 
Commodore  Decatur,  the  pride  of  his  country." 

By  the  Chair,  and  on  rising — "All  the  pretty  girls 
of  Christendom." 
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BEliF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
BI'.ES-VVAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 
.\n  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  1 8. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live,  .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings,Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,  

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawlcr, 

do.      Red, 

Rye 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red   .  . 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  (^rass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .  .  . 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean, 
Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD, Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 
Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

NAILS,  6<7v!Dd 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do  Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof,   . 
PEACH  HKANDY,  4th pr 
APP'  E  CKANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGUiS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 
Louisiana,    .  ^  .  .  . 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Uhes,  .... 

Liverpool  Blown     ,  . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bi'd 

do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 
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AGRICVIiTUKX:. 


support  of  my  opinion^  I  appeal  to  the  many  intel- 
ligent farmers  and  gentlemen  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, who  knew  what  his  farm  was  when  he  pur- 
chased it,  about  4  years  since,  and  who  know  what 
it  is  now.  It  exhibits  a  pleasing  spectacle  of  what 
uwy  be  done  by  industry, skill  and  economy,and  con- 
firms me  in  the  sentiments  I  have  always  entertain- 
ed, that  deep  and  repeated  ploughings,  in  proper 
seasons,  (notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  diflerence  of  climate,)  are  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  good  farming,  here  as  well  as  in 
England.  There  they  plough  deep  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  moisture;  and  here  we  should  plough  deep  in 
order  to  retain  it.  This,  by  many,  will  be  consi- 
dered a  paradM,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  I  am 
nut  pliilosopjOwnough  to  account  for  all  the  cnuses 
in  the  latter^sfance,  but  I  have  had  sufficient  prac- 
to   convince   me   of   their   good  effects.     Mr. 


from  which  the  tops  were  taken.  It  may  be  thought 
presumption  in  mc  to  advise  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem, which  men  of  talents,  science,  and  much  more 
experience  have  recommended  and  urged  over  and 
over  again  to  little  purpose— but  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  astoiiislimcnt  at  the  unwillingness  ma- 
nifested by  the  gre;a  majority  of  husbandmen,  to 
vary  in  the  smallest  degree  liom  the  beaten  track 
of  their  ancestors.  In  almost  every  branch  of  the 
arts,  extraordinary  exertions  are  made,  and  various 
experiments  tried,  wilh  a  view  to  im|)rovemcnt,  to 
I'here  they  plough  deep  in  order  to  get  |  fame  or  to  fortune,  whilst  those   engaged   in   the 

first  and  most  psseiiliiil  of  al' 


TURNIPS. 

0)1  the  comparative  merits  of  various  esculent  ro<^s- 

on  Ihe  seasons  for  soicinif  them — on  prrjudicei  eg  to 

the  iiijhience  of  the  moon  upon  vegetation — o>v  an 

ingenious  contrivance  Jhr  (/f/)f).fi(i'ii<  seeds  in  Mils 

—ondeep  ploughing,  and  the  advantage  ofsiirfiug 

the  soil  bctu-een  groicing  crops — on  the  artraordlna- 

ry  success  amlsldU  displayed  by  Mr.  l}'allxcr,iiithe 

vian<tge)nent  ofhisfann  near  Holmesburgh.      | 
Philadelphia  counlij,  182! 
Jno.  Hare  Powei.,  Esci. 

Corresp.  Secreianj  of  llie  PcmisyPa.  .tgricuU'l  Societ' 

Sir, — From  the  remarks  I  made  in  a  late  comjnu 
nication  to  the   society  relative  to  the  cultivaton,|  (jce 

use,  SiC.  of  the  common  turnip;  some  may  suppose  j  Walker  ploughs  from  10  to  1-  inches  deep,  and  by 
I  inteu'Jed  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  ruta  baga,;a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  he  last  year  raised 
or  Swedish  turnip,  not  so;  for  most  purposes  1  be- i  from  35  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  weigh- 
lieve  it  to  be  far  superior  to  the  other — it  will  keep  ing  from  63  to  64  pounds  per  bushel:  whilst  some 
better,  and  in  the  spring  when  succulent  food  is]  of  his  neighbours,  on  much  richer  ground,  did 
most  wanted  by  the  farmer  for  his  stock,  it  will  be:  not  get  more  than  half  the  quantity.  The  last 
found  much  sweeter,  and  as  solid  as  when  taken' summer,  the  latest  and  driest  I  ever  experienced,  I 
from  the  ground — it  also  answers  for  table  use  when  had  about  an  acre  of  carrots,  and  about  the  same 
the  other  kind  has  become  spungy,  hitter  and  un-[  of  mangel  wurzel,  next  to  each  other  in  the  same 
palateable — I  consider  the  ruta  Laga,  however,  for  field;  they  grew  on  a  declivity  to  a  southern  expo- 
feeding  purposes  vastly  inferior  to  the  carrot  and  sure.  They  were  sown  and  planted  near  a  public 
mangel  wurzel,  and  therelbre  cannot  subscribe  to ;  road,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  passed 
the  high  encomiums  that  have  been  so  lavishly  be- j  by— to  some  they  were  objects  of  curiosity,  to 
stowed  upon  them — For  the  dairy  they  are  less  eU- '  others  of  admiration,  and  to  many  of  ridicule — so 
gible  than  the  white  turnips,  and  they   cannot  be  intense  was  the  heat  and  so  great  the  drought,  th;i 

given  to  cows,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  1  almost  despaired  of  getting  any  thing  like  half  of  holy  writ"  belbre  their  tyes,  they  obstinately  and 
great  increase  of  milk,  without  imparting  a  feculent,  the  crop  I  had  anticipated:  having,  however,  experij  pertinaciously  refuse  to  profit  by  the  opportunity 
smeli  and  taste  to  the  cream  and  butter:  The  leaves 'enced  the  efficiency  of  ploughing  often  in  dry  wea-  thus  presented  to  them;  and  because  the  method 
which  are  large  and  exuberant,  are  totally  inad- j  ther,  between  growing  plants,  I  determined  my  hoe  j  bears  the  character  of  novelty,  advance  as  an  ex- 
niissible  for  the  dairy,  as  they  are  infinitely  strong-,  plough  should  not  be  idle.  After  the  mangel  wur-cuse,  for  not  imitating  that  which  would  redound 
er  and  produce  a  more  unpleasant  odour  than  thelzcl  arrived  at  a  certain  height,  I  could  not  pass  the, so  much  to  their  interest,  this  sapient,  and  as  they 
bulb:  but  for  dry  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  they  af-iplough  between  them,  by  reason  of  their  irregular, suppose  unans.verahle  argument— (/la/  it  is  book 
ford  an  abundance  of  food.  To  bring  them  to /lei--  manner  of  growing;  amongst  the  carrots,  whose  i/anntng-,  uad  therefore  will  come  to  nothing.  So 
fcetion,  you  must  cultivate  them  carefully  upon  the!  roots  do  not  extend  above  the  surface,  and  there- j  that  according  to  this  sort  of  rural  logic,  in  order 
drill  system,  and  whether  they  ever  arrive  to  that 'fore  present  no  obstacle,  1  ploughed  every  fifteen  j  to  become  a  good  practical  farmer,  it  is  indispensa- 
condition  or  not,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  i  or  twenty  days  in  the  driest  time,  and  was  thus  af-  j  biy  necessary  that  you  should  not  read  about  these 
the  slate  of  the  weather.  They  require  moisture,!  forded  tlie  best  opportunity  (but  such  an  one  as  I  j  matters;  or  if  you'do,  nothing  at  least  beyond  the 
rich  ground,  and  faithful  tillage.     Sown  broadcast  hope  will  not  for  sjrae  time  to  come  occur  again,)  pages  of  an   almanack,  and   then   chiefly  with   the 


psseiiliiil  of  all,  in  that  which  gives 
life  and  sustenance,  and  vigor  to  the  whole,  fold 
their  arms  with  apathetic  inditterence,  and,  as  if  the 
spirit  of  emulation  had  become  extinct  within  them, 
listlessly  pursue  the  unbroken  "tenor  of  their  way." 
My  ideas  on  this  subject  cannot  be  better  exempli- 
fied, than  by  making  the  following  extract  from  an 
eloquent  address  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  lS-22,  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq,  who 
says — 

'With  all  the  splendid  success  of  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Norfolk,  in  rendering  his  land  nearly  ten  times  as 
productive,  he  used  the  drill  husbandry  for  sixteeri 
years  before  any  individual  followed  his  example; 
am'  even  now  his  improvements  are  supposed  by 
himself  to  extend  about  one  mile  in  a  year." 

Now,  these  facts  show  at  once,  that  such  are  the 

unaccountable  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  farmers, 

vvith  few  exceptions,  comparatively  speaking,  that 

ti  though  they  have  "demonstration  strong  as  proofs 


they  will  not  come  to  any  size,  unless  in  a  very  fer 
tile  soil,  with  frequent  hand  hoings,  which  would  be 
attended  with  more  trouble  and  expense  than  in  any 
other  way.  To  those  only,  ivho  dare  deviate  from 
the  course  of  their  forefathers,  and  have  courage 
to  follow  the  drill  system,  regardless  of '•the  world's 
dread  laugh,"  I  would  recommend  the  cultivation 
of  them,  for  those  who  succeed  will  find  themselves 
amply  compensated  for  their  labour.  They  have 
the  same  enemies  to  contend  with  in  common  with 
the  white  turnip,  and  they  require  to  be  sown  ra- 
ther earlier;  though  the  finest  I  ever  raised,  were 
sown  in  the  wet  season  of  I8i4,  as  late  as  the  24th 
July;  so  that  in  one  respect  they  have  the  advantage 
of  the  carrots  and  mangel  wurzel,  inasmuch  as 
that  they  may  be  sown  after  harvest,  and  alter  other 
crops.  I  sowed  some  last  year  between  my  carrots, 
but  owing  to  the  excessive  drought,  few  of  them 
vegetated;  and  those  that  did  were  small,  though  of 
good  quality.  Those  I  have  mentioned  as  having 
raised  in  1824,  between  the  carrots,  Mr.  George 
Walker,  who  resides  near  Holmesburg,  and  who 
came  from  the  great  turnip  county  of  Norfolk  and 
from  the  vicinity  of  Holkbam,  assured,  me  that  to 
take  them  all  in  all,  they  were  the  largest  and  finest 
he  had  ever  seen  in  England,  Scotland, or  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Walker  practises  the  drill  system,  and  has 
been  himself  successful  in  cultivating  the  ruta  ba- 
ga  This  gentleman  is  an  enlightened  agricultu- 
rist, by  profession,  and  I  am  persuaded  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  he  has  done  as  much,  or 
more,  in  improving  a  poor  worn  out  soil,  with  the 
aid  of  less  manure,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country.     This  may  appear  a  bold  assertion,  but  in 
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of  showing  the  beneficial  consequences  resulting  view  of  consulting  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the 
therefrom.  The  soil  between  tlie  carrots,  even ;  signs  of  the  zodiack,  and  by  these  to  be  governed 
where  I  had  cut  the  tops  off  within  an  inch  or  two  with  more  than  heathen  superstition  in  all  the  ope- 
of  the  crown,  and  thus  as  it  were  leaving  thc)  rations  of  ploughing,  planting,  sowing,  gathering, 
ground  bare  and  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  |  &.c.  Some  time  since,  in  passing  through  the  Phi- 
the  sun,  was  always  loose  and  moist;  whereas  the  ladelphia  market,  I  observed  a  woman  of  German 


soil  between  the  mangel  wurzel  became,  in  com]ia- 
rison  with  the  other,  parched  and  hard,  and  the 
leaves  so  diy.that  you  might  have  reduced  them  in 
an  instant  to  the  consistence  of  impalpable  powder, 
by  rubbing  them  between  your  hands.  The  carrot 
tops  continued  green,  beautiful,  and  luxuriant 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  fiery  ordeal.  The  be- 
ginning of  September,  I  began  cutting  them,  and 
hauled  in  almost  every  day  a  hand  cart  load  or 
two,  containing  as  much  as  a  man  and  a  bo}'  could 
well  pull,  for  the  horses  and  hogs,  until  the  11  lb  of 
November,  when  I  began  to  harvest  them.  By 
this  time  tlie  roots  from  whence  the  tops  were  taken 
in  September,  had  thrown  out  tops  again  as  large 
and  as  fine  as  those  first  cut,  and  I  hauled  in  up- 
wards of  24  cart  loads,  pressed  on,  each  containing 
as  much  as  a  good  horse  could  draw.  I  could  not 
have  had  less  than  15  tons  of  roots  and  tops  to  the 
acre;  the  tops  full  grown,  will  average  nearly  half 
the  weight  of  the  roots;  they  are  equally  valuable 
for  feed;  no  gramnivorous  animal  will  refuse  either, 
and  this  is  saying  more  than  can,  I  think,  with 
truth,  be  said  of  any  other  esculent.  I  had  not  a 
carrot  in  the  crop  that  weighed  half  as  much  as  I 
have  before  had  them  to  weigh;  it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  if  the  season  had  been  favourable,  I 
should  have  had  double  the  quantity.  I  did  not 
perceive  that  any  injuvy  was  sustained  by  the  roots 


extraction  with  a  basket  of  prodigious  fine  parsnips; 
they  measured  2J  to  3  feet  in  length,  handsomely 
tapering  from  the  crown  to  the  end.  I  asked  her, 
how  she  managed  to  raise  them  so  large  and  fine? 
for,  saiil  I,  mine  have  turned  out  forked  and  indif- 
ferent this  season.  Maj'  be,  said  she,  you  don't 
sow  them  in  the  right  sign.  Perhaps  not,  I  replied; 
I  have  no  faith  in  such  things.  Ah,  but  there  is 
something  in  it  for  all,  said  she,  and  you  must  sow 
in  the  sign  of  the  fish;  (thinks-I-to-myself,  this  is  a 
fish  story.)  On  my  return  home,  however,  I  thought 
I  would  look  at  my  memorandum  book  to  see  how 
far  it  was  Irom  the  fish  when  I  committed  the  seed 
to  the  ground;  and  it  actually  appeared  that  I  had 
accidentally  sown  on  the  22d  of  May,  1S24,  which 
ivas  on  the  second  and  last  day  of  pisces,  the  very 
time  prescribed  by  the  credulous  old  woman  to  in- 
sure success;  I  therefore  attributed  my  failure  to 
that  which  I  had  before  supposed  to  have  been  the 
real  causes,  a  deficiency  of  tillage  and  a  scarcity  of 
manure.  .Jethro  Tull,  who  has  written  an  inge- 
nious and  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  husbandry 
extant,  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  hogs  were  the  first 
tillers  or  ploughers  of  the  tjround,  and  that  rational 
men,  not  willing  to  he  excelled  by  instinctive  brutes, 
invented  an  instrument  something  like  a  plough,  to 
break  and  divide  the  soil  for  the  better  reception  of 
seed.    Now,  if  he  is  right  in  his  conjecture,  and  we 
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continue  to  progress  in  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture at  the  same  rate  it  has  advanced  from  the 
beginning,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  in 
the  course  of  some  dozen  centuries  hence,  the  drill 
system  may  come  into  pretty  general  use.  But  to 
return  once  more  to  the  carrots,  in  the  sowing  of 
which  1  think  1  have  discovered  some  improve- 
ment.  You  have  seen  the  tubes  1  had  made, 
with  the  intention  of  obviating  the  necessity  ol 
stooping,  and  of  planting  with  precision  and  expe- 
dition, seed  of  various  kinds.  The  carrot  seed, 
however,  is  so  dift'erent  from  all  others,  and  so  dif- 
ficult to  sow  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  that  it 
never  entered  my  mind  to  use  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, until  the  last  season.  On  the  30th  April,  as  1 
have  before  mentioned,  I  had  the  ground  prepared 
in  the  manner  1  have  stated  to  you  in  a  former  com- 
munication, (See  vol.  1,  Society's  Memoirs.)  The 
drills  on  the  ridges*  were  already  drawn,  but  it 
blew  so  violent  a  gale,  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  greater  part  of  the  seed  from  blovTiiig  away  as 
soon  as  it  had  escaped  from  the  hand;  fearful  of  a 
storm,  I  was  anxious  to  get  in  the  seed  immediately 
on  the  fresh  ground— but  how  was  it  to  be  done? 
We  could  make  no  progress  in  the  usual  way.  In 
this  dilemma,  and  at  this  moment,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  try  the  tubes.  It  was  a  happy  thought;  for  in 
four  hours  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  whole 
acre  completed  by  one  man  and  myself,  with  each 
a  tube.  I  had  put  the  seed  in  soak  forty-eight 
hours  before,  and  after  draining  the  water  off 
through  a  fine  sieve,  mi.xed  well  with  it  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  plaster  of  paris.  With  this  mix- 
ture we  filled  our  right  hand  waistcoat  pockets,  and 
taking  as  much  between  the  two  forefingers  and 
thumb  as  could  be  retained  without  wasting,  we 
dealt  it  out  into  the  tubes,  which  were  held  over 
the  drill  as  close  to  the  bottom  of  it  as  possible,  we 
walking  in  the  furrow;  so  that  we  were  enabled  to 
get  on  at  a  tolerable  smart  gait,  eight  or  ten  paces, 
without  resorting  again  to  the  pockets  for  a  fresh 
supply:  and  1  found  afterwards  that  they  came 
up  more  regular  than  any  1  had  ever  sown.  Ulow 
high,  blow  low,  I  shall  never  use  any  other  method. 
The  tubes  are  very  simple,  and  cost  from  33  to  40 
cents.  1  use  them  myself  for  all  seeds  sown  or 
planted  in  drill,  and  even  potatoes,  which  I  cut  into 
single  eyes.  All  who  have  seen  the  tubes  highly 
approve  of  them.  I  have  thought  proper  to  annex, 
for  the  information  of  others,  a  figure  and  descrip- 
tion of  them;  and  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully. 
Your  most  obed't  humble  scrv't, 

JAMES  WILLIAMS. 


LUCERNE. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  ofChestertown, respecting  lucerne,  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  on  the  12th  of  May  last,  I  will 


*I  prefer  sowing  all  long-topped  roots  on  ridges; 
ticularly  carrots  and  parsnips,  because  they  are  afi 
ed  a  deeper  tilth,  are  sown  with  greater  des- 
patch than  by  line;  and,  except  under  a  ver-  .\\V 
tical  sun,  tlic  ground  is  less  exposed  to  his  \ 
powerful  influence  in  raid-summer  than  a  flat    , 
and  regular  surface. 

For  seeds,  three-fourths  of  an  incli  diame- 
ter of  the  tube  is  large  enough.  For  potatoes, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cuttings;  mine  is 
about  2  inches,  and  3  feet  6  inches  long.  I 
carry  the  sets  in  an  apron  bag  before  me,  tied 
round  the  waist;  and  am  thus  enabled  to  plant 
ivhile  standing  erect,  and  am  at  the  same 
time  furnished  with  a  tolerable  good  substi- 
tute for  a  walking  stick.  The  top  of  the  tube, 
in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  or  hopper,  is  about 
3i  to  4i  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  bottom 
2\  to  3.  The  former  is  for  the  better  recep- 
tion of  seed,  the  latter  to  prevent  the  tube 
from  choaking  with  earth. 


par- 
ord- 


make  some  observations  on  the  subject;  and  I  shall 
be  much  gratified  if  I  contribute  any  thing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  of  Kent  county. 

I  might  refer  to  my  observations  on  the  subject, 
published  in  your  6th  vol.  p.  362;  but  as  the  farmers 
of  Kent  county  may  not  generally  have  access  to 
the  volumes  of  the  American  Farmer,  I  will  briefly 
state  what  was  there  said,  and  I  request  the  Editor 
of  the  Chestertown  Telegraph  will  copy  this  into 
his  paper. 

1st  inquiry. — "The  time  of  sowing  and  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  per  acre."  I  recommend  sowing  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit  and 
the  ground  is  dry  enough.  Some  writers  recom- 
mend twenty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre;  but  I  have 
found  sixteen  pounds  to  be  sufficient. 

2d  Inquiry. — "The  preparation  of  the  ground." 
The  ground  must  be  made  clean  by  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, or  something  else,  for  the  lucerne  is  a  weak- 
ly plant  when  it  first  comes  up,  and  weeds  and  grass 
will  smother  it  if  the  ground  has  not  been  well  pre- 
pared; after  a  few  weeks  it  forms  a  strong  top  root, 
and  then  it  will  not  want  protection  against  drought 
or  weeds.  A  caution  may  be  necessary  against 
being  too  sparing  of  seed;  for  if  it  comes  up  thin, 
there  will  be  danger  of  its  being  overpowered  by 
weeds  and  grass.  I  find  spring  barley  sown  thin,  a 
half  bushel  to  the  acre,  to  answer  well;  for  the  bar- 
ley soon  shoots  up  so  as  to  protect  the  young  plant 
against  the  sun,  and  being  thin,  does  not  smother 
it.  The  barley,  when  ripe,  may  be  mowed,  but 
should  not  be  cut  high,  so  as  not  to  take  off  too 
much  of  the  lucerne. 

Gen.  McDonald,  in  1824,  sowed  lucerne  with  tur- 
nips on  the  3d  of  August,  after  a  crop  of  early  po- 
tatoes; in  1825  it  was  very  good,  and  was  frequent- 
ly cut.  This  year  he  reported  it  to  be  good,  though 
later  and  lower  than  usual,  owing  to  the  severe 
frosts  about  the  middle  of  April. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  I  sowed  two  acres  with 
lucerne,  16  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  one  acre  with 
barley,  the  other  with  lye  The  barley  was  heavy 
and  fine,  and  produced  full  half  a  crop.  The  lu- 
cerne was  mown  about  the  last  of  August,  and  by 
the  last  of  September  it  was  knee  high;  but  I  for- 
bade its  being  cut  again,  as  I  wished  it  to  acquire 
strong  roots  and  be  early  the  next  spring.  On  the 
12th  of  April,  1.S25,  it  was  16  inches  high,  (which 
you  have  recorded  in  No.  4,  vol.  7,)  and  within  a 
week  from  that  time  we  commenced  cutting  for 
soiling.  It  was  cut  several  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, notwithstanding  the  great  drought.  This 
spring  it  was  thick  and  fine,  but  owing  to  the  severe 
frosts  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  April,  we  did 
not  commence  cutting  for  soiling  'till  the  beginning 
of  May.  About  the  20th  of  May,  I  found  that  one 
acre  had  been  cut,  ;ind  as  the  rest  began  to  lodge,  I 
ordered  it  to  be  cut  lor  hay. 

In  vol.  5,  p.  214  of  the  Farmer,  will  be  found 
some  observations  by  a  New  Jersey  Farmer,  who 
says,  "I  have  found  by  experience  this  article  [lu- 
cerne] to  be  the  most  profitable  of  any  grass  which 
can  be  cultivated.  It  vegetates  quicker  in  the  spring 
than  any  other  grass,  it  resists  the  effect  of  drought 
— it  may  be  cut  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  and  it  will  endure  for  at  least  twelve 
years,  without  being  renewed.  Of  all  other  grass 
it  is  the  most  profitable  for  soiling." 

"The  kind  of  soil  most  suitable  for  its  culture, 
is  a  dry  mellow  loam;  but  a  sandy  or  clay  loam 
will  also  answer,  provided  it  is  not  wet." 

I  shall  conclude  with  two  observations: 

1st.  The  ground  must  be  made  rich  by  manure; 
for  every  farmer  must  know  that  four  or  five  cut- 
tings of  luxuriant  grass  cannot  be  expected  in  one 
season  from  poor  land. 

2d.  As  to  seed. — Good  seed  cannot  be  got  for 
less  than  half  a  dollar  a  pound.  Sinclair  had  some 
very  fine  at  that  price.  He  also  had  some  at  twen- 
ty cents  a  pound;   but  that  I  would  not  sow,  if  I 


coud  get  it  for  nothing,  for  it  would  certainly  oc- 
cason  disappointment.  I  shall  endeavour,  this 
sunnier,  to  save  seed. 

I  imported  seed  two  years  from  Liverpool,  which 
cost  me,  with  duties  and  charges,  forty-nine  cents 
tlie  pound. 

It  will  certainly  make  good  hay;  but  I  have  not 
hati  experience  enough  to  decide  whether  it  will 
answer  better  than  clover  and  other  grasses,  for  that 
puipose. 

I  recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Kent  county  to 
bejin  with  one  acre,  or  even  a  half  acre,  for  soiling, 
anJ  they  will  then  soon  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
sehes.  J.  E.  HOWARD. 

June  8,  1826. 


CLIMATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

■Mount  Columbo,  near  Selmn,  -ilabama,  ) 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  18/ft  ./)/ai/,  1826.      \ 

Sir, — To  show  the  difference  of  climate  and  the 
advancement  of  our  seasons,  I  will  state  a  few  facts 
which  may  be  interesting  to  you. 

1  had  strawberries  ripe  on  the  21st  of  March,  and 
green  peas  on  the  24th.  I  harvested  my  wheat  on 
the  1st  and  6th  inst.  and  had  green  corn,  perfectly 
full,  on  the  11th. 

Many  have  been  apprehensive  that  good  wheat 
could  not  be  raised  often  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
ar.d  that  we  would  have  to  depend  on  Tennessee 
and  the  other  western  and  middle  states  for  our 
flour.  From  the  experience  of  the  two  last  years, 
and  of  this,  our  prospects  in  this  respect  are  flat- 
tering. In  this  new  country,  but  few  persons  have 
had  land  to  spare  from  the  more  important  staples 
of  the  country,  for  this  article,  so  necessary  for  do- 
mestic comfort.  Some  few,  however,  have  sowed 
wheat  for  two  or  three  years,  and  good  crops  have 
generally  been  made,  and  ia  some  instances  such  as 
would  be  considered  excellent  any  where.  I  plant- 
ed a  few  acres  last  October,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  state,  and  harvested  it  on  the  days  stated.  I 
never  had  better,  and  believe  I  never  saw  better. 
It  is  called  the  red  spring  wheat.  I  now  feel  confi- 
dent that  wheat  of  the  best  quality  may  be  raised 
very  abundantly  in  Alabama;  but  having  no  good 
mills  we  cannot  have  it  manufactured  into  superfine 
flour.  We  can  have,  however,  fresh  flour  and 
sweat  bread,  if  it  be  not  very  fair,  provided  we  can 
preserve  our  wheat  from  the  weevil,  which  is  very 
destructive  in  this  country  to  every  species  of  corn. 
If  some  of  your  valuable  correspondents  would  fur- 
nish us  with  a  preventive  to  these  pests  to  the  far- 
mer, (the  biying  and  black  weevil,)  his  specific 
would  lighten  the  labour  and  cheer  the  heart  of 
many  an  honest  farmer,  "his  country's  stay,"  in 
peace  or  war.  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
liickory  leaves,  mixed  with  the  wheat,  would  pre- 
vent the  weevil  from  injuring  it.  I  will  try  it  in  a 
small  way,  and  if  the  experiment  should  prove  suc- 
cessful, it  will  be  a  very  important  fact  in  agricul- 
ture or  rural  economy. 

The  corn  which  I  ate  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  is  of  tlie 
eight-rowed,  yellow  flint  corn,  cultivated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  in 
Canada.  I  got  it  two  years  ago  in  Saratoga,  and 
was  told  it  was  the  common  corn  of  that  country, 
and  that  it  was  very  productive.  I  planted  it  last 
year  early  in  March,  and  had  mutton  corn  some 
time  in  May.  This  year  I  planted  it  in  February. 
Instead  of  growing  larger,  in  this  climate,  as  I  ex- 
pected, it  was  last  year  quite  a  dwarf,  and  this  year, 
from  the  production  of  the  last,  it  is  still  more  di- 
minutive. I  think,  from  appearances,  if  planted  for 
several  years  from  the  same  stock,  it  would  cease 
to  produce  corn,  and  would  probably  make  its  ap- 
pearance with  a  tassel. 

If  similar  experiments  were  made,  and  their  re- 
sults stated,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  United  States- 


So.  13.— Vol..  S.'j 
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some  important  inferences  might  be  drawn  by  sci- 
entific and  practical  men.     I  am  in  lat.  S'2°  26" 
Your  obed't  serv't,  1 

ANDREW  PICKENS. 

N.  B.  The  common  corn  of  the  country  is  begin- 
ning to  tassel,  and  cotton  will  soon  blossom.       , 


have  been  preserved  as  previously  stated.     I  am,  [mode  of  existence,  the  foetal  being,  obtains  all  the  con- 


very  truly,  yours. 


JOHN  B.  MORRIS 


ZiADISS'  DEPARTIMtBNT. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

S,R,  Columbia,  S.  C,  May  29,  132j 

1  have  nothing  of  importance  to  mention  relative 
to  our  agriculture  here.  Our  crops  are  suflFerin|by 
an  uncommon  and  very  severe  drought,  and  I  hpe 
the  cotton  crops  will  be  very  short  this  year.  jMy 
vineyard  has  suffered  very  much  in  March  byllate 
frosts;  so  much  so,  that  a  person  unacquainted  With 
the  resources  of  our  climate,  would  have  supposed 
that  there  would  not  be  one  single  bunch  of  grapes; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  present  prospects  are 
very  flattering,  and  if  there  should  be  no  rot  among 
the  grapes  this  summer,  I  shall  make  a  very  great 
crop.  The  only  bad  effect  of  the  frost  was  to 
oblige  me  to  prune  the  whole  of  my  vineyard,  and 
that  all  the  young  vines  (many  of  which  would 
have  borne  fruit  this  year,)  have  been  cut  down  to 
the  ground.  There  is  no  plant  that  stands  the  heat 
and  drought  of  our  climate  better  than  the  vine. 

I  have,  last  year,  spoiled  my  wine  by  following 
Major  Adlum's  advice  of  putting  sugar  in  if;  though 
instead  of  putting  three  pounds  to  the  gallon  I  only 
put  two.  I  wish  I  had  put  only  half  a  pound;  and 
if  I  could  leave  my  grapes  long  enough  on  the 
vines  so  as  to  attain  a  perfect  maturity,  I  would  not 
put  any  sugar  at  all. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir. 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

N.  HERBEMONT. 


Extract  from  a  Latter  to  the  Editor,  dated, 
Sir  Savinton,  Cecil  county,  Md.,  Jane  10,  1826, 

We  have  not  had  any  rain  at  this  place  since  the 
fall  of  snow  on  the  10th  of  April;  some  partial  show- 
ers have  passed  in  different  neis;hbourhoods.  My 
overseer  yesterday  brought  to  me  5  grains  of  corn 
taken  from  the  eartlijand  which  has  laid  in  the 
ground  as  replanted  corn,  full  three  weeks;  and 
which  grain  was  as  sound  and  in  as  perfect  order 
for  the  mill,  as  the  day  it  was  planted.  My  straw- 
berries have  totally  failed,  not  one  plate  deserving 
the  name.  The  last  of  next  week  some  of  my  wheat 
will  be  ready.  A  letter  from  Dover,  Delaware, 
gives  me  equally  unfavourable  news;  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  my  corn,  though  not  high,  looks  strong,  and 
is  of  a  good  colour. 


BO&TICULTVKI3. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

How  to  preserve  in  hot  weather,  after  they  are  cut. 
.J.  S  Skinner,  Esq.  June  6,  1826. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  couple  of  cauliflowers; 
not  that  their  size  merits  acceptance  or  are  entitled 
to  your  attention  in  any  measure  or  on  any  account 
than  that  they  may  serve  to  make  you  familiar  (if 
not  already  so.)  with  the  mode  we  have  adopted  to 
preserve  this  vegetable — and  thereby  protract  the 
period  of  it.<:  stay.  You  are  aware  that  they  flower 
simultaneously,  or  so  nearly  so  that  it  is  either  a 
feast  or  a  famine.  To  obviate  this,  when  the  flow- 
ers have  matured  in  greater  numbers  than  can  be 
consumed,  cut  and  suspend  them  (separate,)  in  the 
ice-house.  The  leaves  fade,  though  the  flower 
does  not  diminish  in  worth.  You  can  judge  of  this 
fact  and  appreciate  the  value  of  this  expedient  (taken 
connection  with  such 


FOOD— MILK. 

[It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  under  the  head  of  the  "Ladies'  De- 
partment," we  should  introduce  the  subject  ofi 
milk,  its  properties,  uses,  &c. 

Our  views  are  much  mistaken  by  those,  if  there 
be  any,  who  suppose  that  in  appropriating  a  certain 
proportion  of  this  journal  to  the  peculiar  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  of  our  female  readers,  it 
was  our  design  to  fill  that  portion  with  frivolous 
lovesick  poetry,  descriptions  of  fashions  in  dress, 
&c.  We  have  a  higher  and  a  nobler  aim.  The 
Ladies'  Department  will  be  dedicated  to  mothers 
and  thrifty  housewives,  and  those  who  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  becoming  such — to  those  who  are  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  name,  the  helpmates  of  their  husbands. 
Hence,  when  in  a  necessarily  desultory  course  of 
reading  we  may  meet  with  any  thing  calculated  to 
impart  useful  information,  or  to  convey  an  instruc- 
tive moral  connected  with  housewifely  duties  and 
maternal  relations,  we  mark  it  for  the  printer  to  place 
it  under  the  "Ladies'  Department."  In  this  por 
tion  of  our  editorial  duties,  we  are  sensible  much 
assistance  might  be  derived  from  many  of  our  fair 
readers;  and  that  assistance  has  been  more  than 
once  sincerely  and  earnestly  invoked. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  here  introduced,  every 
one  will  admit  that  in  a  general  view,  scarcely  any 
thing  enters  so  largely  into  all  our  alimentary  pre- 
Iparalions;  no  article  of  food  is  more  worthy  of  be- 
ling  investigated  and  understood.  Such  is  the  ex- 
Itent  to  which  it  is  used  in  the  economy  of  house- 
keeping, that  our  health  as  well  as  pleasure,  may  be 
said  to  depend  on  a  knowleitge  of  its  qualities,  and 
the  various  modifications  under  which  it  may  be 
idvantageously  used.  But  the  light  in  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  most  emphatically  connected 
with  this  portion  of  our  journal,  is  its  peculiar  adap 
tation  to  the  nourishment  of  infantile  existence. 
Every  mother  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  suggestion 
at  once;  and  our  object  here  is  merely  to  warn  the 
reader,  that  after  the  general  remarks  on  milk  con- 
tained in  this  number,  we  shall  in  a  subsequent  one, 
show  how  the  subject  is  connected  with  the  cares 
and  duties  of  the  mother,  and  the  health  of  the 
human  offspring.] 

NUTRITION — FOOD. 

Experience  and  philosophy  unite  in  confirming 
the  doctrine,  that  the  organic  structures  of  man  and 
of  all  other  beings  endowed  with  life,  never  cease, 
whether  in  health  or  disease,  from  parting  with  cer 
tain  proportions  of  the  material  elements  whereof 
they  are  composed.  During  the  first  stages  of  its 
existence  moreover,  the  animal  frame  continues  ob 
taining  progressive  augmentations  of  stature;  and, 
by  necessarj'  consequence,  requires  incessant  and 
commensurate  supplies  of  the  organizable  essences 
which  are  applicable  to  its  growth.  From  this  pe- 
culiarity of  the  vital  nature,  results  an  indispensi- 
bleness  of  repairing  these  habitual  diminutions,  as 
well  as  of  providing  for  these  ever-returning  wants, 
by  the  introduction  of  alimentary  substances  into 
the  system,  for  the  purpose  of  being  assimilated 
and  adapted  to  their  ultimate  ends.  These  essen- 
tial requisites  are  furnished,  in  a  manner  as  admira- 
ble as  it  is  beautiful,  by  means  of  the  nutritive  and 
its  subordinate  functions. 

Nutrition  or  alimentation,  then  constitutes  the 
natural  process  by  which  the  organic  enlargement 
and  streUigth  of  animals  is  promoted; — and  this 
process  is  perfect  or  defective  in  a  degree  propor- 
tioned to  the  state  of  the  individual  s  health  and  of 
the  food's  abounding  with  salutary  qualities.     Ante- 


in  connection  with  sucti  a  season  as  the  present., 
when  you  are  assured,  that  the  plants  I  send  were  cut 
with  thirty  or  forty  others,  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  cedently  to  its  birth  and  entrance  on  an  independent 


stituent  principles  of  its  forming  body  from  the  mo- 
ther's nourishment  and  through  the  interposition  of 
her  circulating  systems:  the  new-born  infant,  incited 
by  unerring  instinct,  desires  and  seeks  and  sucks 
the  maternal  milk  as  the  sweetest  and  best  aliameot, 
destined  by  the  Universal  Parent  for  its  earliest 
sustenance:  and,  children*  require  and  prefer  and 
prosper  under  the  use  of  foods  artificially  comDiin> 
gled  and  prepared. — Instruction  together  with  gra- 
tification may  be  derived  from  an  attempt  at  com- 
prehensively discriminating  the  preferable  methods 
of  nursing  young  ones,  and  of  rightly  adapting  the 
management  of  their  diet  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  health  and  age: — and  this  suggests  advantage 
in  premising  a  description  of  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  milk, — the  only  proper  nutriment  and  the 
delight  of  an  infant's  primeval  days. 

Whether  it  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  nourish- 
ment or  a  medicinal  agent,  milk  forms  an  impor- 
tant subject  of  consideration  to  every  one  who 
takes  interest  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  his 
race.  Generally,  and  in  all  animals,  it  is  a  while, 
untransparent,  bland  fluid,  somewhat  heavier  than 
water,  and  impregnated  with  varying  proportions  of 
saccharine  matter.  Its  constituent  parts  are, — se- 
rosity  or  whey,  curd  or  the  cheesy  formation,  butter, 
and  sugar  of  milk  which,  in  common  with  all  the 
gummy  substances,  affords  the  elemental  body  nam 
ed,  by  some  chemists,  the  saccholactic,  and  by 
others  the  mucic  acid. 

In  the  different  classes  of  mammiferous  animals, 
these  milky  elements  exhibit  distinct  variations. 
Each  kind  of  milk  is  distinguished  by  a  particular 
taste  which  can  he  discriminated  by  experienced  ob- 
servers, and  an  odour  that  is  speedily  dissipated,  on 
the  fluid  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  or  submitted  to  ebullition.  That  of  the 
cow  forms  the  best  subject  for  analytical  investi- 
gation; and,  on  this  account,  is  also  the  most  appro- 
priate standard  with  which,  in  regard  to  their  na- 
tural constitution,  the  milk  of  sheep,  goats,  the  ass, 
the  mare,  and  human  female,  has  usually  been  com- 
pared. For  such  reason,  a  view  of  its  properties 
may  be  exhibited  in  detail. 

Whey  enters,  to  the  extent  of  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole,  into  the  composition  of  milk: — it,  al- 
so, holds  curd  and  butter  in  suspension.  For  ob- 
taining it  in  the  purest  state,  before  its  acids  are  de- 
veloped, new  drawn  milk  should  be  coagulated  with 
the  flowers  of  thistles  or  artichoke,  or  with  rennet, 
or  soluble  tartar,  or  vinegar.  These  flowers  do  not 
indeed  produce  this  effect  so  rapidly  or  with  so 
much  certainty  as  the  rennet;  but  this,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  always  in  one  degree  or  other  affects 
the  taste  of  the  whey: cream  of  tartar  deter- 
mines a  similar  result;  and,  moreover,  adds  a  new 
salt  to  the  milk.  Vinegar,  therefore,  if  sparingly 
employed,  is  a  preferable  agent. — Whatever  of  free 
acid  has  place  in  whey,  is  readily  neutralized  by 
the  earthy  or  alkaline  bases  it  contains. 

Whether  it  be  intended  for  a  beverage,  or  medi- 
cine, or  for  chemical  investigation,  whey  may  be 
procured  by  putting  a  table-spoonful  of  pure,  mild- 
flavored  vinegar  into  two  English  pints  of  boiling 
milk;  and,  when  coagulated,  this  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  close  hair-sieve  upon  a  piece  of  linen  or 
unsized  filtering  paper.  These  fillers,  however, 
often  slightly  change  the  naturally  bland  agreeable 
taste  of  the  whey.  For  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
this  liquor,  the  white  of  one  egg  diffused  by  beating 
it  in  four  or  five  times  its  own  weight  of  water, 
should  be  added,  and  the  whole  tillered  a  second 
time. — Whey  thus  prepared,  is  perfectly  limpid,  has 
a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  a  mild  delicious  taste, 
approaching  to  that  of  milk.  Like  its  parent  fluid, 
it  is  always  slightly  acidulous,  even  when  separated  . 


[*  The  reader  will  observe  the  di.stinction  taken  be- 
tween infant  and  child.] 
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by  reniiel:  and  Ihis  quality  drpends  on  Uie  presence 
of  the  butyric  and  acetic  acids.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  rapidly  undcrtjoes  important  changes; — 
its  acidity  gradually  increases; — and  it  deposits 
minute  curdy  flakes. — The  acid  proceding  from  (he 
decomposition  of  whey  reddens  purpled  ))aper,  and 
is  named  the  larlic: — it  acquires  the  consistence  of 
extract  or  syrup,  when  concentrated.  Lactic  acid, 
then,  appears  to  be  a  formation  originating  in  the 
decomposition  of  sugar  of  milk;  for,  it  cannot  be 
delected  in  whey  that  has  been  complitcly  soured. 

When  heated,  whey  gives  out,  at  first,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  a  pellucid  watery  fluid,  less 
odorous  than  what  is  yielded  by  pure  milk;  but 
which,  like  it,  contains  butyric  acid  and  some  ani- 
mal substances.  On  the  heat  being  augmented,  the 
liquid  gets  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  becomes 
viscid  as  honey.  If  allowed  to  cool  in  Ihis  state,  it 
deposites  its  saccharine  principle  in  yellowish  crjs- 
lals.  13j'  re-dissolving  these  in  water,  clarifying 
the  mixture  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporating 
it  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  pure  sugar  of  milk  in 
the  form  of  white  crystals,  is  obtained.  This  sub- 
stance is  semi-transparent,  and  has  the  mild  sweet- 
ish taste  peculiar  to  the  milk  of  many  animals: — by 
some  chemists,  its  formation  has  been  referred  to 
the  vital  action  by  which  milk  itself  is  secreted. 
With  respect  to  its  physical  properties,  it  appears 
to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  sugar  and  gum: — 
like  these  also,  notwitlistanding  its  animal  origin,  it 
is  quite  destitute  of  azote.  It  melts  in  twelve  parts 
of  cold,  or  in  four  of  boiling  water,  but  is  quite  in- 
soluble in  spirits  of  wine,  unalterable  by  (he  action 
of  external  air,  and  altogether  insusceptible  of  the 
vinous  fermentation. 

Human  milk  yields  more  of  this  substance,  than 
that  of  the  ass,  cow,  goat,  or  sheep.  Creamed 
milk  contains,  in  a  thousand  parts,  about  thirty -five, 
and  the  cream  itself,  about  forty-four  of  the  sac- 
charine matter: — but,  a  multitude  of  circumstances 
are  prone  to  determine  irregular  results  from  expe- 
riments instituted  for  such  purposes.  Among  these 
causes  may  be  ranged,— variety  of  food  and  of  cli- 
mate,— a  state  of  health  or  disease, — and  in  the 
human  female,  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the 
moral  affections. — All  these  remarks  tend  to  show 
that  whey  has  for  its  component  parts. — an  excess 
of  watery  fluid,  some  traces  of  the  butyric  and 
acetic  acids,  a  minute  proportion  of  sugar  of  milk, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  gelatine; — and,  of 
course,  is  next  to  useless  as  an  article  of  food, 
however  refreshing  it  may  be  as  an  ordinary  or 
medicinal  drink. 

Curd,  or  the  cheesy  substance  of  milk,  though 
generally  constituting  about  an  eighth  part  of  its 
composition,  varies  as  much  as  any  other  of  the 
elements  of  that  valuable  fluid.  For  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  it  as  pure  as  possible  and  free  of  but- 
ter, it  should  be  extracted  from  milk,  the  cream  of 
which  has  first  been  carefully  removed.  So  long  as 
it  remains  in  soft  masses,  it  is  white  and  semitran- 
sparent: — when  formed  into  grained  particles,  by 
the  expressure  of  its  whey,  it  becomes  opaque,  but 
still  preserves  its  delicate  whiteness.  Its  taste  is 
mild,  fresh,  and  agreeable.  Its  particles,  however, 
always  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  whey  which  it 
is  difficult  to  separate.  When  deprived  of  this,  it 
is  still  mild  to  the  taste,  dry,  brittle,  and  will  remain 
for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air  without  undergo- 
ing any  change.  If  the  whey,  however,  be  not  en- 
tirely expressed,  the  curd  fbrtlnvith  becomes  sour, 
gets  mouldy,  softens  and  exhales  a  very  fujtid  odour, 
and  acquires  successively  the  difl'erent  shades  of 
red,  brown,  and  blue.  Finally,  the  putrescent  mass 
passes  into  a  kind  of  soap,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  ammonia  with  the  oily  substance  which  re- 
sults from  this  decomposition.  Curd,  in  such  a 
^state,  continues  to  be  equally  soluble  in  water,  as  it 
was  before  the  latter  change  supervened. 
( To  be  Continued.) 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HETTON  RAIL  ROAD,  IN  ENGLAND, 


IS  icngui,  irom  iiie  pii  lo  me  staitn,  is  seven  miles  live  (urlongs.     It  has  an  ascent  of  two  hun- 
sixty-six  feet;  and  a  series  of  descents  equal  ;o  five  hundred  and  forty  six  feet,  making  in  the 
ht  hundred  and  twelve  feet  of  elevation  and  depression,  overcome  by  a  series  of  levels  and 
ilanes.    The  first  portion  of  the  road,  from  tie  pit  to  the  foot  of  the  ascending  plane,  is  one 
n  and  a  half  furlongs  in  length;  and  its  general  descent  is  one-ninth  of  an  inch  to  the  yarc 
portion  of  it,  five  sixteenths,)  which  is  equally  favourable  for  loaded  and  light  carriages      A  sir 
j-motive  engine,  with  twenty  four  wagons  in  train,  has  drawn  six  hundred  tons  per  day,  goin 
ils,  equal  to  thirty-five  miles  forwards  and  returning. 


The  Hetton  Rail  Road  extends  from  the  town  of  Sunderland,  on  the  river  Wear,  to  the  Hetton  Col 
lieries.  Its  length,  from  the  pit  to  the  staifh,  is  seven  miles  five  furlongs.  It  has  an  ascent  of  two  hun- 
dred and       ' -.-J-  /■   ■         .  .        „      .       .     . 

whole  eigii 

inclined  2dm^es.  _  _ 

mile  seven  and  a  half^furlongs  in  length;  and  its  general'  descent  is  one-ninth  oFaii^inch  to  the  yard, 

sin- 
nine  gaiis,  equal  to  thirty-five  miles  forwardsand  returning.  '"  ""  ^^'  ""''' 

On  another  portion  of  the  way,  in  length  two  and  a  half  miles  and  sixty  yards,  with  a  descent,  for 
the  greater  part,  between  four  and  five-sixteenths  of  tn  inch  to  the  yard,  on  which  the  loaded  wagons 
tend  to  move  of  themselves,  and  consequently  produce  less  stress  on  the  light  train— two  loco-motive 
engines,  in  use  at  the  same  time,  have  conveyed  the  quantity  above  mentioned. 

Stationary  reciprocating  engines,  are  placed  at  the  summits  of  the  inclined  planes.  These  engines 
draw  loaden  and  light  wagons,  alternately  each  way;  and  each  successive  station  performs  its  operation 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  HETTON  RAIL  WAY, 


Town  of  Sunderlanjd. 


J.    Staith. 


4 


'^^-/  ^S? 


%J^ 


Loco-motive  Engine,  twelve  horse  power.  I  Tenderj  with  coals  and  wat*. 
Cost  in  England,  600/.  | 
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in  the  same  time;  the  relative  speed  of  the  wagons  being  according  to  the  distances  between  the  engines,  so  that  their  respective  journies  may  be  completed 
in  similar  times,  and  maintain  a  uniform  succession  of  carriages  each  way;  by  means  of  ropes,  alternately  winding  and  unwinding  upon  drum  wheels,  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  I 

On  one  of  the  inclined  planes,  the  ropes  are  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  being  supported  by  light  cast  iron  concave  rollers,  fixed  at  a  distance  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet  apart,  in  the  centre  of  the  way,  betvr^n  the  rails;  and  as  the  ropes  are  wound  on  and  off  the  drum,  the  small  rollers  revolve,  and  keep  Ihem  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  soil  of  the  road. 

Where  the  road-way  deviates  from  a  straight  line,  in  plan,  or  where  the  plane  winds  to  the  right  or  left,  the  axes  of  the  rollers  are  placed  in  nearly  a  ver- 
tical direction;  in  order  to  keep  the  line  of  draught  midway  between  the  rails. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  Engraved  View,  tjiat  this  road  is  formed  over  an  undulating,  or  hilly  country;  and  that  the  transportation  of  all  the  articles 
from  the  collieries  and  its  neighbourhood,  is  mad^to  surmount  a  series  of  very  considerable  ascents,  by  means  of  fixed  engines,  placed  on  their  summits;  and 
the  motion  given  by  these  machines  to  the  wagoijs  reciprocally,  is  equal  to  nine  miles  an  hour. 

The  rails  are  made  of  cast  iron,  four  feet  in  length;  and  are  known  generally  by  the  denomination  of  the  edge,  or  round  top  rail,  of  Losh  &  Stephenson. 

The  loco-motive  engines  are  made  of  thick  shebt  iron,  and  are  obviously  of  the  high-pressure  kind;  they  are  only  made  to  ply  upon  level  lines  of  road;  for 
the  engine  itself,  in  any  material  ascent,  consumes  a  great  portion  of  its  power  in  the  movements  of  its  own  weight,  and  that  of  its  fuel;  and  any  sudden  rise 
would  annihilate  its  object  and  use. 

LEADING  FROM  THE  COAL  MINES  TO  THE  TOWN  OF  SUNDERLAND. 


2.  Fixed  Engine.— 3.  Fixed  Engine.- 4.  Pit. 
Whole  length  of  the  road,  7  miles  and  5  furlongs. 


The  elevation  and  depressioa  overcome,  812  feef. 


From  "the  Fixed  Engines"  at  the  summit  of  each  elevation,  extend  ropes  each  way,  which  on  one  side  dram  up  the  train  of  wagons,  on  the  other  lower 
them  to  a  level,  upon  which  they  are  conveyed  by  the  loco-motive  engine,  until  they  reach  an  ascent  or  descent,  when  the  ropes  from  another  reciprocat- 
ing engine  are  attached. 

The  figure  below  is  admirably  illustrative  of  the  appearance  of  the  loaded  train  while  upon  the  level. 


The  train  consists  of  24  Chalder  wagons,  containing  90  tons. 
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sFOKTinre  o^io. 


[From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.] 
ANNALS  OF  THE  TUKF— No. 


1. 


horse.  A  Stud  Book  and  Racing  Calendar  will  be 
a  standing  record,  always  enablingnis  to  avoid  the 
bad,  and  to  cherish  those  particular  strains  of 
horses,  that  have  established  their  good  qualities  for 
the  turf.  How  has  Virginia  been  injured  in  her 
racing  stock  by  some  particular  stallions,  bred 
in  that  state,  Potomac  for  instance,  who  although 


It  must  be  interesting  to  the  amateur,  the  sports- 
man and  the  breeder,  to  give  a  correct,  though  con- 
cise account  ol  the  most  distinguished  turf  stock 
of  blood  horses,  which  existed  in  Virginia  between 
the  years  1750  and  1790,  a  period  more  remarkable 
for  fine  horses,  than  perhajis  any  other,  either  prior 
or  subsequent  to  that  time. 

It  was  during  this  period,  that  "races  were  estab- 
lished almost  at  every  town  and  considerable  place 
in  V^irginia;  when  the  inhabitants  almost  to  a  man, 
were  devoted  to  this  fascinating  and  rational  amuse- 
ment; when  all  ranks  and  denominations  were  fond 
of  horses,  especially  those  of  the  race  breed:  when 
gentlemen  of  fortune  expended  large  sums  on  their 
studs,  sparing  no  pains  or  trouble  in  importing  the 
best  stock,  and  improving  the  breed  by  judicious 
crossing."  The  elTects  of  the  revolutionary  war 
put  a  stop  to  the  spirit  of  racing  until  about  the 
year  1790,  when  it  began  to  revive,  and  under  the 
most  projnising  auspices  as  regarded  the  breed  of 
turf  horses;  forjustat  that  time  or  a  little  previous, 
the  capital  stallion  Old  Medley  was  imported,  who 
contributed  his  full  share  to  the  reputation  of  the 
racing  stock,  whose  value  had  been  before  so  well 
established.  Previous  to  the  year  iSOO,  but  little 
degeneracy  had  taken  place  either  in  the  purity  of 
the  blood,  the  form  or  performances  of  the  Virginia 
race  horse;  and  in  searching  for  tlic  causes  of  a 
change  for  the  worse,  after  this  period,  the  most 
prominent  one  was  the  injudicious  importation  of 
inferior  stalUous  from  England.  About  the  period 
of  time  last  mentioned,  Co).  Hoomes  and  many 
others,  availing  themselves  of  the  passion  for  racing, 
inundated  Virginia  with  imported  stallions,  bought 
up  frequently  at  low  prices  in  England,  having  lit- 
tle reputation  there,  and  of  less  approved  blood, 
thereby  greatly  contaminating  the  tried  and  ap- 
proved stocks  which  had  lung  and  eminently  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  their  feats  on  the  turf, 
their  services  under  the  saddle,  and  as  valuable 
cavalry  horses  during  the  revolutionary  war.  In 
recommending  renewed  efforts  to  the  Virginians, 
for  the  further  improvement  and  preservation  of 
their  stock  of  blood  horses,  the  necessity  and  impor 
tance  of  the  immediate  publication  of  a  Stud  Book, 
(and  of  a  racing  calendar  hereafter)  cannot  bo  over 
looked. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  writer,  that  the  tendency  of 
this,  and  of  the  following  numbers,  may  excite  a 
spirit  and  a  desire  for  such  a  work,  by  shewing  that 
there  are  valuable  materials  extant,  only  requiring 
ddigence  and  zeal  to  bring  them  to  light,  capable 
of  being  made  up  into  a  valuable  publication  on  this 
subject.  The  want  of  such  a  work  as  a  Sliid  Book, 
is  now  lamentably  seen  and  felt  in  Virginia,  where 
few  pedigrees  of  any  particular  stock  cfn  be  traced 
far  back,  before  they  are  lost  in  the  mazes  of  uncer- 
tainty and  conjecture.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  stock  of  horses  in  Virginia,  never  can  ar- 
rive to  that  degree  of  improvement  and  perfection, 
and  more  particularly  high  value  as  to  price,  they 
otherwise  would  do,  unless  a  record  of  this  kind  is 
published  and  preserved,  to  be  resorted  to  for  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  blood.  In  breeding  for 
the  turf  and  selling  turf  horses,  blood  is  every  tiiin 
as  it  has  been  found  that  particular  strains  or  pedi- 
grees of  horses  of  this  class,  are  remarkable  for 
their  speed  and  bottom,  while  others  are  miserably 

defective  in  these  essential  qualities  of  the   race 


they  raced  it  well,  yet  being  badly  bred,  propa 
gated  an  inferior  race  of  horses? 

Let  me  therefore,  emphatically  remind  the  breed- 
er of  the  race  horse,  to  use  greit  particularity  and 
caution,  as  to  the  stallions  from  which  he  breeds; 
examine  well  into  their  pedigrees,  and  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  stock  from  which  they  are  desce^.ded; 
as  an  experience  of  more  than  a  century  in  Eng 
land  has  proven  the  fact,  that  where  a  stallion  has 
been  stained  with  an  inferior  or  "dunghill"  cross, 
however  remote  in  his  pedigree,  it  is  certain  to  lurk 
out  and  exhibit  itself  in  his  progeny,  no  matter  how 
well  he  may  have  raced  it  himself. 

We  should  breed  back  as  much  as  possible  upon 
the  good  old  stocks  of  Jolly  Roger,  Janus,  Morton's 
Traveller,  Fearnought  and  Medley,  of  which  I  pro- 
pose to  give  a  particular  account  in  some  succeed- 
ing numbers.  It  has  been  well  for  us,  that  the  im- 
portation of  stallions  from  England  has  long  since 
ceased,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  it  revived  again. 
The  sod  of  the  Beacon  course  (4  miles  and  upwards) 
is  now  too  little  trod  by  the  English  race  horse: 
short  races  with  light  weights  are  now  too  common; 
the  consequences  are,  that  their  stock  of  blood 
horses  are  rapidly  losing  that  stamina  and  inherent 
goodness  of  constitution  or  stoutness,  which  enabled 
them  in  former  days  to  carry  high  weights,  and  to 
support  frequent  and  hard  running.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Virginians  bred  altogether 
from  imported  English  stallions,  and  at  that  time 
also,  there  were  more  sportsmen  on  the  turf:  yet 
we  have  at  this  day  better  race  horses  under  less 
patronage  from  American  bred  stallions,  than  at 
that  day.  Does  not  this  conclusively  prove,  that  by 
adhering  to  our  own  stock,  and  breeding  from  large, 
highly  formed,  full  blooded  stallions,  that  our  turf 
horses  will  soon  equal  or  exceed  any  in  the  world? 
And  as  our  race  stock  is  considered  stronger  and 
more  active,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  breed 
them  for  the  saddle,  plough  or  wagon. 

.\N  ADVOCATE  FOR  THE  TURF. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Dr  Patterson  of  Calcutta,  has  observed,  that  the 
skulls  of  Hindoos  are  to  those  of  Europeans,  as  two 
(o  three;  or  that  the  head  of  an  European  of  fifteen 
rears  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  a  Hindoo  of  thirty. 
If  the  size  of  the  haad  indicate  a  corresponding  in- 
tellectual capacity,  it  may  now  be  conceived  how 
'20,000  Europeans  have  in  subjection  100,000,000 
Asiatics. 


A  gentleman  at  Gloucester  has  tried  an  experi- 
ment upon  his  trees,  which  is  very  likely  to  succeed 
and  deserves  to  be  known.  Previous  to  their  bud- 
ding out,  the  wood  was  washed  over  with  linseed 
oil,  applied  with  a  common  painting  brush.  This 
ippears  to  have  rendered  them  completely  imper- 
'ious  to  frost,  and  they  seem  likely  to  bear  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit. 

Cherry-trees  will  not  grow  at  St  Helena;  while 
gooseberries  and  currant-trees  become  evergreens 
there,  but  do  not  bear  any  fruit. 


^)E^  ^A^MM^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  June  16,  1826. 


MISCELIiAITEOVS. 


SILK  WORMS. 
We  notice  in  the  American  Farmer  of  June 
2d,  a  note  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  from  Ennals 
Martin,  Esq.  of  Easton,  Talbot  county,  in  which  he 
expresses  a  wish  to  be  furnished  with  eggs  of  the 
silkworm.  Mr.  John  Randall,  jun,  of  this  city,  who 
has  a  few  worms  that  have  completed  their  work 
for  this  season,  will,  we  are  authorised  to  say,  gra- 
tuitously and  with  pleasure,  supply  gentlemen  de 
sirous  of  propagating  the  silk  worm  with  a  sulii- 
ciency  of  the  eggs  to  make  a  beginning.  Such 
entlemen  have  only  to  address  a  note  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, who  will  gratify  their  wishes,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  his  mode  of  managing  the  worm. 

[Annapolis  pa. 


SCRAPS. 

[  From  late  Englisk  papers  received  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer.] 
A  plant  named  .flerial  Epiilendrimn,  a  native 
Java  and  the  East  Indies  beyond   the  Ganges, 
kept  in   houses  suspended   from  the  ceiling    by 
string;  where  from  year  to  year  it  continues  to  put 
forth  new  leaves,  ntw  blossoms,  and  new  fragrance, 
excited   alone  to  new  life  and  action  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  surrounding  atmosphorp. 


S^The  late  Cattle  Show. — We  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  ?o  expatiate,  at  this  time  of  day,  on  .he 
ulility  of  agricultural  exhibitions.  It  were  a  vain 
task  to  attempt  to  excite  those  who  have  been  so 
indifferent  as  not  to  have  thought  upon  the  subject; 
and  yet  more  vain  to  think  of  removing  the  preju- 
dice of  those  who,  having  reflected,  are  yet  not  con- 
vinced of  the  tendency  of  such  exhibitions  to  ele- 
vate the  character,  and  to  improve  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  farming  class  of  the  community.  Were 
it  possible  to  believe  that  there  existed  any  doubt 
in  regard  to  their  practical  effects,  in  enriching  the 
land,  augmenting  its  produce,  increasing  the  profits 
of  labour,  meliorating  our  domestick  animals,  in  a 
word;  in  bettering  in  all  its  branches  the  husbandry 
of  a  whole  state;  reference  might  be  made  at  once, 
to  the  effects  produced  in  all  these  respects,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, as  demonstrated  by  the  hon.  J.  Lowel,  (see  Am. 
Farm.  vol.  6,  p.  267.) 

To  every  one  who  reflects  upon  the  subject,  it 
must  be  matter  of  special  wonder  that  the  farmers 
of  Maryland,  and  more  especially  in  those  counties 
most  convenient  to  the  scene  of  exhibition,  should 
appear  so  insensible  to  the  bearing  which  these 
shows  have  upon  the  value  of  their  property,  the 
credit  of  their  own  profession,  and  the  intelligence 
and  interests  of  those  who  are  to  follow  them  in  the 
same  line  of  life!  Of  this  indifference,  nobody  can 
doubt  who  was  at  the  last  Cattle  Show;  and  if  any 
who  were  not  there  ask  for  the  proof  of  it,  let  them 
take  the  handbill  and  compare  the  list  of  premiums 
offered,  with  those  which  were  actually  taken;  and 
they  wUl  find  that  though  many  were  given  where 
there  was  no  competition,  still  there  remained,  un 
claimed,  in  number,  nearly  as  many  as  were  award 
ed.  Yet  there  was  not  a  premium  offered  for  an 
object  not  embraced  within  the  regular  and  proper 
pursuits  and  economy  of  INIaryland  farmers  and 
housewives — and  in  regard  to  wiiich  every  one  who 
pretends  to  make  his  living  by  fanning,  and  takes  a 
pritle  in  good  management,  ought  to  be  proud  to 
excel. 

Let  us  take  up  each  object  successively,  in  the 
order  of  the  handbill,  and  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  plan  and  policy  of  the  trustees,  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  views  have  been  met  by  the  farmers 
of  the  state,  for  whose  exclusive  benefit  this  Socie- 
ty has  been  established,  although  its  funds  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  contributed  by  merchants,  law 
yers,  doctors.  Sic,  residing  in  this  city.  And  here, 
as  the  subject  opens  upon  our  view,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  our  observations  will  fill  a  greater  space  than 
wc  had  at  first  thought;  and  lest  the  patrons  of  this 
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journal  in  other  states  (in  many  whereof,  be  it 
known,  they  are  far  more  niinieroiis  than  in  Mary- 
land,) should  take  exception  beforcliand  to  what  they 
may  apprehend  will  be  too  lofal,  we  promise  them 
to  give  to  much  of  what  we  shall  say,  such  i!;eiieral 
scope  and  bearing  as  *liall  embrace  the  general  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  ami  be  in  many  re.'.|)ecls  appli- 
cable, especially  to  the  views  and  policy,  and  regu- 
lations of  all  agriciUlural  societies.     First — as  to 

Farms. 

The  highest  premium  was  a  beautiful  silver  bowl, 
which  cost  fifty  dollars,  and  was  olFered  '-(or  the 
farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres,  which  shall  appear 
to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  economy 
and  netl  profit,  consistently  with  its  permanent  im- 
provement; reference  being  had  to  its  natural  ad- 
vantages as  to  soil,  situation,  &.c." 

In  offering  this  premium,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Board  to  attract  the  notice,  to  appeal  to  the  pride, 
and  to  elicit  the  experience  of  every  good  farmer  in 
the  state.  How  could  that  be  better  done  than  by 
the  terms  of  the  oflTer?  In  the  first  place,  the  farm 
is  limited  to  100  as  the  minimum  number  of  acres, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  said  that  mere  amateur 
farmers,  with  small  places  near  cities,  would  have 
an  advantage  over  others  who  vvere  farther  from 
livery  stables,  and  who  followed  farminer  for  a  live 
lihood;  and  every  other  restriction,  specified  in  the 
terms  of  the  offer,  was  adopted  with  the  same  sedu- 
lous care  to  hold  out  the  prize  to  bona  fide  farmers. 
Respect  was  required  to  be  paid  to  the  economy  of 
the  cultivation,  and  the  nett  profit  of  the  farm,  con- 
sistently with  its  permanent  improvement;  and  the 
judges  were  required  to  make  allowance  for  its  na- 
txiral  advantages  as  to  soil,  situation,  &c.,  so  as  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  skill  and 
industry,  and  management  of  the  proprietor — and 
again,  that  envy  and  ill  nature  should  see  nothing 
to  carp  at,  this  beautiful  and  valuable  premium  was 
offered  on  terms  equally  fair  for  the  whole  state. 
Three  gentlemen  were  appointed  in  every  county 
on  both  shores,  distinguished  for  sound  judgment 
and  good  character,  whose  duty  it  was,  on  the  call 
of  any  candidate  for  the  premium,  to  view  his  farm; 
and  finally  to  make  particular  report  to  the  society 
of  the  two  in  their  respective  counties  which  they 
might  adjudge  to  be  most  worthy.  That  their 
views  might  be  clearly  understood,  and  that  none 
might  plead  ignorance,  a  publication  was  made  in 
the  American  Farmer,  of  September  2,  lS'3o,  and 
from  that  in  many  of  the  gazettes,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  here  made,  not  only  to  prove 
the  fairness  of  the  offer,  but  to  present  the  plan  of 
it,  for  the  consideration  of  all  agricultural  societies: 
"Premiums  fm-  the  best  cultivated  Farms. 

"The  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  has  offered 
a  premium  of  a  piece  of  plate  valued  at  $50,  "for 
the  farm  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  which 
shall  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  great- 
est economy  and  nett  profit,  consistently  with  its 
permanent  improvement;  reference  being  had  to  its 
natural  advantages  as  to  soil,  situation,  &c. 

For  the  second  best,  particulars  as  above,  a  pre- 
mium of  a  piece  of  plat",  valued  at  §30. 

"la  order  that  every  farmer  and  planter  in  Mary- 
land, may  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  entering 
into  competition,  the  trustees  have  appointed  three 
gentlemen  in  each  county  of  the  state,  to  examine 
and  report  the  applications  for  the  above  premiums, 
in  their  respective  counties. 

"The  trustees  rely  on  the  known  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  they  have  taken  the  liberty  to  place  on  these 
committees.  If,  however,  any  of  these  gentleinen 
cannot  act,  it  is  expected  that  each  person  declin- 
ing the  trust  will  prevail  on  some  other  in  hia  coun- 
ty to  supply  his  place,  and  will  inform  the  corres 
ponding  secretary  of  the  change 

"The  duty  required  of  these  committees,  will  be. 


to  receive  the  applications  of  those  who  wish  to 
offer  their  farms  for  the  premiums;  to  view  the  farms 
of  the  applicants;  to  obtain  from  each  a  statement 
as  accurate  as  practicable,  of  the  size  of  his  farm, 
the  quantity  of  different  manures  used,  his  kinds  of 
crops,  the  quantity  of  each;  the  number  of  hands, 
horses,  mules,  and  oxen  employed;  the  number  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  kept,  raised  and  sold,  and 
their  produce  in  milk,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  Sic. 

At  some  convenient  time,  the  committees  can 
meet,  compare  the  different  farms  they  have  ex- 
amined, and  select  the  two  which  they  consider  the 
best  in  their  respective  counties.  A  particular  ac- 
count of  each  of  these  may  then  be  transmitted  to 
the  corresponding  secretary  at  any  time  previous 
to  the  next  Cattle  Show.  At  the  Cattle  Show,  the 
Trustees  will  select  three  gentlemen  from  among 
tlie  members  of  the  committees  attending,  to  whom 
the  corresponding  secretary  will  deliver  all  the  re- 
ports he  has  received;  these  three  gentlemen  will 
compare  the  different  statements,  and  will  award  the 
premiums  to  the  persons  whom  they  think  entitled." 

Now  then  for  the  conclusion  from  all  this,  to 
which  we  would  draw  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
pretend  to  take  a  pride  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who 
pay  the  feeble  tribute  of  verbal  applause  to  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  especially  to  those  who  under- 
take to  assume  the  task  of  controlling  its  proceed- 
ings. 

Here  was  an  elegant  piece  of  plate,  of  intrinsic 
and  lasting  value,  to  be  inscribed  with  the  approba- 
tion of  an  incorporated  State  Society,  for  honorable 
excellence  in  the  most  honorable  of  all  pursuits — to 
be  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  long  as  the 
salutary  sentiment  of  family  pride,  and  the  emula- 
tion of  ancestral  industry  and  virtue  should  endure — 
a  prize  more  honorable  than  blood  stained  laurels; 
and  yet — ^shall  we  say  it?;  amongst  all  the  farmers 
of  Maryland,  not  excepting  the  Trustees  who  offer- 
ed the  premium,  there  were  but  two  that  possessed 
the  spirit  and  the  consciousness  of  excellent  manage- 
ment, to  enter  the  lists.  Be  it  remembered,  there 
was  no  standard  of  great  productiveness,  by  which 
the  farm  was  to  be  measured.  The  road  for  com- 
petition was  wide  as  the  state  itself.  The  terms  were 
simple  as  language  and  liberality  could  make  them. 
Where  then  is  the  encouragement  for  those  who 
have  no  direct  concern  in  agriculture,  to  spend  their 
time  in  upholding  a  societj',  when  those  for  whose 
exclusive  benefit  it  is  designed,  betray  such  palpable 
indifference  to  its  success;  when  even  those  wtio  have 
been  selected  to  manage  its  concerns,  from  their 
zeal  and  liberality,  and  the  extent  of  their  land 
ed  possessions,  fail,  convenient  as  they  all  are 
to  the  ground,  to  exhibit  (with  a  few  exceptions  thiit 
shall  be  noticed,)  one  single  specimen  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  association,  even  upon  themselves. 

They  all  know  our  great  respect  for  and  attach- 
ment to  them,  individually;  but  a  sense  of  duty 
compels  us  to  say,  that  in  reference  to  the  last 
Show,  a  pernicious  example  of  inerlness  was  set 
by  those  who,  animated  by  a  spirit  more  becoming 
their  stations  and  talents,  might  have  from  their  own 
resources  made  the  last  Cattle  Show  honorable  to 
themselves  and  creditable  to  the  society. 

We  must  not,  however,  despatch  the  subject  of 
farms,  without  paying  to  Mr.  Dorsey  the  just  com 
pliment  to  say,  that  though  a  greater  number  of  rl 
vals  might  have  brightened  his  premium,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  lost  it  in  the  widest 
and  most  muitiphed  competition  Well  would  it  be 
for  society,  that  all  agricultural  honours  were  as 
well  earned  and  as  justly  bestowed! 

[To  6e  cjutinaeclj  as  roomatid  icistire  can  be  J'ounii.] 


^The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ma 
r'jland  ,igiicnltural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Ualton, 
the  resiflence  ol  Dr.  A.  Thomas,  on  Thursday  next, 
June  23nd. 


(J^The  Boston  Coukieu  and  Galaxy. — All 
persons  desirous  of  subscribing  to  either  of  the 
above  named  journ.ils,  are  hen- by  informed  that 
orders  fur  them,  accompanied  with  the  subscription 
money,  will  be  received  and  forwarded  by  the  Post- 
master of  Baltimore.  Sensible  of  the  kindness  he 
has  received  from  many  editors  throughout  the  union, 
Mr.  Skiniii-r  is  prompted  to  give  general  notice  to 
all  who  get  their  papers  from  whatever  quarter, 
through  the  Baltimore  Post  office,  that  he  will  most 
cheerfully  receive  whatever  may  be  due  to  the  edi- 
tors of  said  papers,  and  will  transmit  the  same 
without  charge  (o  the  parties:  none  therefore,  need 
allow  arrearages  to  accumulate  for  want  of  an 
agent  to  receive  them  here. 


Mr.  V.  owned  a  negro  wench  and  two  cows:  one 
of  the  cows  was  sold  and  the  other  loaned  to  Mr.  B. 
The  wench  had  twins,  and  each  of  the  cows  had 
twins  whilst  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  B.  all  six  of 
the  offspring  were  female,  and  lived.. 


Rinaldo — This  thorough  bred,  and^er^  superior 
Stallion,  five  years  old  this  spring,  from  the  stud  of 
the  Hon.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  arrived  in 
time  to  be  exhibited  at  the  late  cattle  show.  He 
will  remain  during  this  season  under  the  control  of 
Messrs.  Hambleton  and  Winder,  at  Easton,  in  Tal- 
bot county.  The  want  of  a  trustworthy  groom,  and 
of  time  to  make  the  requisite  arrangements,  pre- 
vented him  from  being  placed,  for  this  year,  on  the 
York  and  Reisterstown  roads. 


Extract  of  a  late  letter  to  the  editor. 
I  do  not  like  to  close  my  letter  without  making 
some  report  of  the  state  of  our  agricultural  concerns, 
as  I  know  the  interest  you  feel  in  the  affairs  of  that 
class  of  the  community  every  where;  but  really  I  am 
almost  afraid  of  incurring  the  common  charge  against 
our  whole  fraternity,  of  exaggerating  our  troubles, 
were  I  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  our 
present  state  and  future  prospects.  You  know  some- 
thing of  the  general  character  as  to  productiveness  of 
my  own  estate,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  I  fare  as  well  as  my  neighbours;  now  this  is  a 
fair  summary  of  my  own  agricultural  condition,  my 
crop  of  wheat  will  be  little  more  than  one  half  what 
I  reasonably  concluded  upon;  the  best  clover  (allow 
withstood  as  it  generally  does  all  the  ordinary  casu- 
alities  incident  to  the  wheat  crop,  but  has  recently 
been  assailed  by  a  new,  unlooked  for,  and  most  for- 
midable enemy,  a  black  caterpillar,  which  made  its 
appearance  about  the  2oth  of  May,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  after  extensive  and  minute  inquiry, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  a  solitary  instance 
of  their  originating  or  making  their  first  appearance 
any  where  else  than  in  the  clover  lay:  they  do  not 
however  confine  their  depredations  to  the  spots  on 
which  they  were  generated  or  to  the  vegetation  that 
immediately  presents  itself,  after  stripping  the  wheat 
of  all  the  ereen  leaves  and  devouring  all  the  fender 
underlinu  heads,  they  set  out  en  masse  in  quest  of 
new  grounds  and  fresh  food,  in  their  way  they  de- 
vour all  the  common  grasses,  oats,  corn,  and  in  one 
instance  on  the  farm  of  V.  Maxcy,  esq.  in  their 
march  they  came  across  a  tobacco  bed,  and  de- 
voured every  species  of  vegetation  in  it.  This  new 
enemy  combined  with  the  drought  and  He<sian-fly, 
have  not  been  less  destructive  to  our  agricultural, 
than  their  great  prototype  the  Holy  Alliance  has 
been  to  the  moral  and  political  prospects  of  those 
who  were  unfortunately  subjected  to  its  equally 
loathsome  influence.  So  much  for  our  main  depen- 
dence, the  wheat  crop;  our  oats  have  failed  totally, 
as  has  also  the  young  clover  and  all  sorts  of  gras- 
ses sown  this  spring;  I  sowed  200  acres  in  clover, 
timothy,  orchard  grass  and  lueern,  :  nd  do  not  cal- 
culate upon  having  an  acre  fit  to  cut  next  spring: 
our  hay  harvest  is  over  and  has  not  yielded  500  wt. 
to  (he  acre  upon  the  best  soil;  I  had  planted  in  the 
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last  week  of  April  3  acres  of  carrots,  parsnips  and 
mangel  wurtzel,  which  came  up  badly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drought  at  that  time,  and  since  had 
so  completply  perished  tliat  I  have  p!oii>;lied  up  the 
;;Tound  and  iiiid  it  doun  in  ruta  baga.  Tin;  pas- 
tures have  failed  entirely,  and  in  man}"  places  the 
grass  is  dead  to  the  extremities  of  tliC  roots.  Our 
streams  have  ceased  to  run  for  vvceljs  past,  and  it 
is  with  the  s;reatcst  difTwully  we  can  olitain  water 
for  the  stock.  The  young  trees  set  out  last  fall  and 
^vllich  put  forth  strong  and  healthy  shoots  this 
spring,  are  now  dying  rapidly.  The  garden  artords 
us  no  vegetables,  and  in  truth  there  is  no  object  up- 
on ivhii-h  the  eye  can  rest  that  does  not  add  another 
melancholy  feature  to  this  picture  of  uiisery,  except 
the  Indian  corn,  that  is  still  promising:  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  plant  seems  to  be,  that  if  it  has  not 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  been  rendered  ten- 
der and  succulent,  by  much  moisture,  it  ^vill  endure 
any  liegree  of.dryncss,  (provided  it  is  accompanied 
with  yo  degrees  of  heat)  until  it  arrives  at  a  certain 
age,  when  moisture  becomes  essential  to  its  further 
progress  to  maturity:  it  is  now  in  that  critical  state, 
and  if  it  does  not  please  providence  to  bless  us  with 
rain  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week,  we  shall  be 
bereaved  of  this  last  and  only  hope.  1  come  now  to 
our  great  staple,  the  tobacco  crop,  and  in  a  few 
words  will  give  you  a  fair  estimate  of  the  prospect. 
In  my  ijiiiuediate  vicinity,  and  it  is  not  more  flatter- 
ing as  far  as  I  can  learn  in  the  adjacent  county, 
where  you  know  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  made,  it  is 
no  longer  within  the  reach  of  any  change  of  wea 
ther,  to  afford  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  crop:  as  to 
myself,  I  do  not  calculate  upon  making  more  than 
10  hogsheads  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  may 
t!ot  make  5,  and  certainly  shall  not,  if  there  is  no 
rain  during  the  ensuing  week,  and  I  laid  out  for  at 
least  80  hogsheads.  But  enough  of  these  miseries. 
I  (hank  God  that  there  Is  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity whose  lot  is  cast  elsewhere,  and  who  will  be  no 
liirlher  involved  in  our  distresses,  than  may  be  in- 
duced by  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate. 


The  following  extract  from  the  advertisement  of 
Roanoke,  a  brother  of  Rinaldo,  now  covering  in  Vir- 
ginia, will  be  found  applicable  to  him: — 

"Like  his  sire,  he  is  fit  for  the  dray,  wagon  or  coach, 
as  well  as  the  turf,  the  field  and  tlic  road,  in  short  for 
every  purpose  to  uiiicli  this  noble  animal  can  be  applied, 
but  that  of  a  shooting  poiiey." 

EDW'DN.  HAMBLETON, 
EDWD  S.  WINDER. 

SINCL.\1R  AND  MOORE, 
Have  received,  and  offer  for  sale,  a  second  hand 
(/ti'es/iiiig-ma(;/i!iif;iinpui(ed  by  W.  Dawson,  Esq.  late  Bri- 
tish consul,  with  which  the  owner  has  got  out  from  15 
to  100  bushels  of  wheat  per  day:  it  has  been  used  two 
seasons,  and  is  out  of  repair,  and  will  be  sold  at  one 
half  of  its  original  cost;  it  can  be  repaired  by  an  expe-[ 
rienced  workman  by  the  day,  if  required,  at  the  cost  ofj 
1  the  purchaser.  j 

Our  white  flat  and  yellow  bullock  turnip  seed,  is  now 
threshed  and  looks  fine,  the  quality  we  can  with  confi- 
dence recommend  to  our  friends. 


FRZCBS  CUaaENT. 


Marketing — Butter,  per  lb.  25  o  31  cts. — Eggs, 
per  doz.  15  cts. — Pork,  per  lb.  6  cts. — Beef,  prime 
pieces,  12i  cts. —  Mutton,  G  cts. — V'eal,  8  a  lOcts.- 
Potatoes,  per  bushel,  $1 — Peas,  ^1.50 — Beans  $2- 
Chickens,  per  doz.  jf'i  a  2.25. 

Live  cattle  jf6  a  6.50 

THE  THOROUGH  BRED  STALLION  RINALDO. 

By  Sir  Archy— bred  by  the  Hon  John  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  will  stand  the  present  season  at  one 
(  f  the  subscribers'  stables  in  EASTON,  at  the  low  price 
nf  fifteen  dollars  the  spring's  chance,  which  ten  dollars 
will  discharge  if  paid  tjy  the  first  of  October  next— «5 
the  single  leap  and  §20  to  insure  a  mare  with  foal— '.'o 
cents  in  each  case  to  be  paid  to  the  groom.  The  season 
will  be  extended  to  the  first  of  August,  or  longer  if  re- 
quired. 

RINALDO  is  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  and  five 
years  old  this  season,  is  a  horse  of  uncommon  bone  and 
muscular  powers.  He  is  a  deep  or  blood  bay  with  black 
mane,  tail,  and  legs — has  never  covered  a  mare,  having 
just  arrived  from  Roanoke  in  Virginia.  He  was  got  by 
Sir  Archy,  (who  is  now  covering  at  ^75  the  spring's 
chance:)  his  dam  Miss  Ryland,  by  Gracchus,  Duste  by 
Silvertail,  \  anity  by  Celer,  Mark  Anthony,  Jolly  Rodger, 
—see  American  Farmer  of  April  »,  1824.  Although  a 
tram  ol  fortuitous  circumstances  enable  the  subscribers 
to  offer  tlic  services  of  Rinaldo  unprecedentedly  low 
yet  It  IS  a  fact,  susceptible  of  proof,  that  he  cannot  he 
purchased  for  less  than  §2,000.  We  are  mainlj  indebt- 
ed to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  to  whose  care  and  direction 
Mr.  Randolph  entrusted  this  noble  animal,  for  enabling 
us  to  ofler  his  services  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
every  farmer,  and  so  much  below  the  price  now  paying 
by  citucns  of  other  states  for  the  services  of  horses 
Irom  the  same  stud.  Good  pasturage  may  be  procured 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Easton  for  mares  from  a  dis- 
tance; and  as  Rinaldo  will  not  ti-avek  all  mares  must  be 
Drought  to  his  stable. 


SALE  OF  ELECTORAL  SAXONV  SHEEP, 

Imported  by  Adolphus  Pohlintz,  a  native  of  Leipsic, 
ri  Saxony,  on  Friday,  the  23d  of  June,  at  Thomas 
Swift's,  New  Bull's  Head,  Third  Avenue,  will  be  sold 
at  public  auction,  the  entire  Hock  of  Saxony  Sheep,  im- 
ported in  the  well  known  Hamburgh  brig  Maria  Eliza- 
beth, Capt.  Fokkes,  from  Hamburgh.  These  sheep 
were  selected  by  the  same  shepherd  who  attended  the 
former  two  flocks  imported  into  Boston,  and  of  which 
that  one  at  Brighton  gave  so  general  satisfaction  to 
purchasers.  They  were  selected  after  a  minute  exami- 
nation from  the  Electoral  flocks  in  Saxony,  without  re- 
gard to  trouble  or  expense,  and  some  were  by  permis- 
sion obtained  from  the  flocks  of  his  Saxon  Majesty's 
domain.  At  former  importations,  so  much  has  been 
said  in  praise  of  these  animals,  so  valuable  for  this  coun- 
try, that  the  importer  abstains  from  saying  much  in 
their  favour,  and  invites  farmers,  manufacturers,  judges 
of  wool,  and  admirers  of  fine  sheep,  to  come  and  see, 
and  then  judge  for  themselves.  The  importer  flatters 
himself  that  his  respectable  connexions  in  Saxony,  to- 
gether with  the  well  known  merit.s  of  Mr.  Grove,  the 
above  mentioned  shepherd,  has  enabled  him  to  procure 
sheep  of  the  finest  fleeces  and  purest  stock  and  descent; 
and  he  thinks  it  impossible  to  import  any  superior.  The 
whole  number  shipped  in  Hamburgh  was  180,  of  which 
about  one-half  are  bucks,  who  in  point  of  beauty  and 
strength,  and  fineness  of  their  fleeces,  can  scarcely  be 
equalled.  Samples  of  the  wool,  and  certificates  of  each 
sheep,  can  be  seen  at  Mr.  F.  Gebhard's,  corner  of  Rec 
tor  and  Greenwich  streets.  No.  91.  The  sheep  can  be 
examined  at  the  New  Bull's  Head,  any  time  before  the 
sale,  which  will  take  place  as  advertised,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  Every  sheep  shall  be  sold  without  any  reserva- 
tion, at  public  sale.  None  will  be  sold  at  private  sale 
previous  on  any  terms. 

M.  HOFFMAN  &  SONS,  Auct'rs. 

New-York,  June  10. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  ewes  and  one  buck,  and  three  buck  lambs  of  the 
improved  BaUewell  and  Dishley  breed;  they  are  hand- 
some, wilh  bald  faces  and  legs,  the  wool  is  used  in 
Great-Britain  for  the  manufacture  of  stufi"  goods,  such 
as  camblets,  bombazines,  Circassians,  &c.  The  mutton 
is  very  fine,  and  pretty  large,  but  not  so  large  as  the  Dish 
ley  alone,  which  is  considered  an  improvement  on  that 
breed.  The  stock  is  pure,  and  sprung  from  a  pair  cap- 
tured during  the  late  war,  going  out  it  was  said,  to  the 
governor  of  Nova-Scotia,  to  improve  the  stock  of  that 
country;  and  sold  as  prize  in  the  city  of  New-York 
The  old  lady  is  still  in  possession  of  the  present  proprie- 
tor, and  although  ten  or  twelve  years  or  more  old,  has 
a  very  fine  lamb  this  season.     Apply  to  the  Editor. 
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ARTICLES. 

BEKF,  Baltimore  Piime, 
BACON,  and   Hams,  .   . 
Bl'.ES-\VAX,Ara.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana,.   .   .   . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

iGeorgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sua. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,  

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FLAX,    
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GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 
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do.      Red, 
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Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .   . 

NAILS,  6a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof, 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White 
do.       Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes 

Liverpool  Blown     .   . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 
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AGB-XCVXiTUKZ:. 


ON  LIME  AS  A  MANURE.  ( 

JigncuUuml  Sickly  of  the  Valley.— May  29,  l|26. 

A  letter  IVom  Wm.  B.  Page,  Esq.  enclositik  a 
communication  from  E.  Hufrin,  Esq.  was  receifed, 
and  the  communication  from  Mr.  Rutfin  orderejl  to 
be  printed.  | 

Oe.hr  Sir,  Cigg-in's  Point,  October  20,  182> 

Your  letter  reached  me  only  a  few  days  before 
the  commencement  of  a  long  journey.  v\hich  has 
prevented  my  attendins;  to  your  request  until  tlii> 
time.  1  shall  now  endeavour  to  ans\ver  your  ui^ui- 
rics  as  fully  as  ray  limited  means  will  permit;  thoU^li 
I  cannot  expect  to  furnish  any  thing  of  more  value 
than  loose  hints,  which  perliaps  may  serve  as  sub 
jecls  fur  a  Frederick  farmer  to  think  about,  but  not 
as  rules  to  direct  his  practice. 

It  siiould  be  observed,  that  though  I  have  applied 
inild  lime  to  more  than  500  acres,  scarcely  any  use 
has  been  made  by  me  of  caustic  or  quick  limei  and 


consider  our  calcareous  manures  as  substantially 
the  same,  though  your  practice  may  be  confined  to 
calcined  limestone,  as  mine  as  been  to  fos.sil  shells. 

1  now  proceed  to  answer  your  particular  inqui- 
ries. You  ask  my  "ojiinion  as  to  the  utility  of  lime 
as  a  manure  in  general;  to  what  crops  and  in  what 
mode  it  is  most  advantageously  applied;  and  whe 
Iher  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
adapted  to  limestone  soil  like  ours,  originally  rich, 
hut  in  many  places  much  worn  by  cultivation?"  I 
iiever  was  in  Frederick,  and  know  but  little  of  its 
soils,  except  that  thej'  generally  differ  from  those  on 
which  my  practice  has  been  tried,  and  with  which  1 
am  best  acquainted.  Your  own  judgment  can  best 
di'tcrmine  when  any  practice  which  may  be  profita- 
ble here,  will  also  be  advisable  in  your  situation; 
and  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
state  concisely  my  view  of  the  means  by  which 
bine  acts,  and  the  different  effects  produced,  refer- 
ring you  for  the  reasons  on  which  they  rest  to  my 
essay  in  vol.  3,  American  Farmer. 

The  principal  action  of  both  sand  and  clay,  is 
mechanical,  and  therefore  large  proportions  are  re- 
(luircd  to  produce  perceptitile  effects  as  manures 


therefore  1  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  its  pecu- 
liar solvent  power.  According  to  the  theory  ol'jiut  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  very  sma 
Davy,  while  lime  continues  caustic  it  acts  powerful- j  proportion  of  lime  in  soils,  important  results  are 
ly  on  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters  m  contact  produced,  because  in  common  cases,  lime  acts  che- 
vvith  it — breaking  down  and  rotting  whatever  is  |,„jeal|y,  and  not  mechanically.  Clay  has  but  little 
hard,  insoluble  and  inert — and   driving  off  or  de-jpijiv^r^  anj  sand  none,  in  holding  vegetable  or  ani 


stroying  whatever  is  already  rolleii,  or  tit  for  the 
immediate  use  of  growing  plants.     Hence,  we  m  ly  j ) 
infer  that  the  mere  causticity  of  lime  w  ill  be  ser  ' 
viceable  or  hurtful,  according  to  ti)e  state  of  the  ve- 
getable ingr'dii.uts  of  the  soil.     But  as  usually  ap-l 
plied,  quick  lime  becomes  as  mild  as  before  burn-; 
ing,  by  again  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  at 
mosphere,  before  its  solvent  power  can  be  exerted. 
Nor  do  1  think  tiiis  power  can  safely  be  used  in  oar 
climate,  except  in  very   few  cases;  as  on   broom 
straw  old  liilds,  or  newly  cleared  poor  woodland, 
which  coiuain   much  inert,  and  but  little  active  o' 
soluLile  vegetal)U;  matter.     Under  our  hot  sninP'«=''*' 
vegetable  m..iiures  rot  too  fast   ""Q  'he  cuitivalor 
should  endeavour  to  relarJ,  rather  than  hasten  their 
decomposition.       But   a  different   practice  may    be 
profier  m   colder  climates, 

of  caustic  lime  must  be  highly  useful  in  Scotland 
for  example,  where  vegetable  matiers,  uiiOtted  and 
insoluble,  have  Ciintinued  to  accunmlate  :nd  extend, 
until  one  sixth  of  that  country  is  covereJ  with  bar- 
ren peat. 

It  follows  then  that  however  powerld  may  tie  the 
effects  of  caustic  lime,  they  must  be  .:onsidercd  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  duralie  and  far  more 
valuable  effects  of  mild  lime,  or  calpreous  manures 
in  general.  The  same  substance,  quick  lime)  will 
at  different  periods,  act  as  two  inds  of  manure, 
entirely  different  in  their  modes  d'  operation;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  many  substaees  having  differ 
ent  names,  (as  old  burnt  lime, -halk,  shells,  lime- 
stone, leached  ashes,  and  mar')  all  have  different 
proportions  of  the  same  calcaeous  ingredient,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  th  same  manure.  Yet 
most  writers  class  these  mnures  under  dili'erent 
heads,  without  knowing  thesameness  of  their  pre- 
dominating qualities;  and'^any  absurd  practises 
owe  their  origin  and  conti^ance  to  the  same  error 
in  our  practical  men.  Tl's  the  industrious  farmers 
of  Long  Island  have  Ion:  used  as  a  manure,  leach 
ed  ashes,  brought  hund'ds  of  miles  by  water:  they 
have  even  sometimes  pipped  the  soap  factories  in 
Petersburg,  paying  fiv  or  eight  cents  the  bushel, 
besides  the  expense 'f  so  long  a  transportation. 
Yet  whatever  benef  was  obtained  from  this  ma- 
nure, they  might  h>'e  found  as  well  in  the  fossil 
shells  which  I  belie-'  he  beneath  the  surface  of  all 
Long  Island,  and  •hich  even  if  carried  tlie  same 
distance,  might  be'PP'ied  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  an  equal  valuiof  ashes.     Your  remarks  shew 


mal  manures:  but  lime  combines  with  them  strong 
fixes  them  in  the  soil,  and  yields  them  solely  to 
the  growing  crop.  Hence,  without  lime,  no  soil  can 
be  long  otherwise  than  barren.  Though  most  soils 
are  more  or  less  deficient,  none  capable  of  support- 
ing vegetation  can  be  entirely  destitute  of  lime  in 
.soHic  form.  This  property  of  lime  of  combining 
with  and  fixing  manures,  may  be  advantageously 
used  on  every  soil  which  nature  has  not  made  abun 
clantly  calcaicnus:  but  this  benefit  must  ncccajurily 
be  gradual,  never  quickly  perceptible,  nor  can  it  be 
expected  at  all,  unless  on  soils  under  melioratini; 
culture,  which  will  allow  more  to  return  to  the  earth, 
than  is  taken  oft' 

The  next  most  important  effect  of  lime  is  that  of 
nculralizing  acids.  Lime  is  never  furnished  by  na- 
Frequent  applcalionsluire  pure,  as  it  attracts  acids  so  strongly  as  always 
to  be  combined  with  some  one  or  other — and  most 
generally  with  carbonic,  the  weakest  and  most 
abundant  of  all,  and  with  it  forms  mild  lime,  ov  cal- 
eaieoiis  earth.  This  acid  is  driven  off  by  strong 
heat,  leaving  the  lime  then  pure,  (or  caustic,)  or  it 
will  readily  j-ield  its  place  to  any  stronger  acid 
which  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Thus,  if  a  bit 
of  chalk  or  limestone  be  thrown  into  diluted  aqua 
fortis,  the  sljrong  acid  seizes  on  the  lime,  the  weak- 
er escapes  in  air  bubbles,  and  (if  enough  lime  is  used) 
the  acidity  and  other  qualities  of  the  aqua  fortis 
are  entirely  destroyed.  Such  a  process  takes  place 
in  most  of  our  soils  when  lime  is  applied,  and  pro 
bably  may  in  some  of  yours  Decaying  vegetables 
or  other  causes,  produce  acids  which  either  com 
bine  with  lime  and  form  useful  manures,  or  if  all 
the  lime  has  been  already  taken  up,  poison  both 
crop  and  land.  The  mark  of  an  acid  soil  is  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  pine,  whortleberry  or  sheepsorrel. 
When  enough  lime  (whether  mild  or  caustic)  is  ap- 
plied to  a  soil  of  this  kind,  the  poisonous  acid  is  de 
stroyed,  one  cause  of  barrenness  removed,  and  the 
first  crop  may  be  increased  from  50  to  even  200 
per  cent,  before  any  other  effect  of  lime  comes  in- 
to action. 

There  are  several  other  minor  benefits  from  lime, 
with  a  detail  of  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you:  for 
if- my  opinions  are  well  founded,  the  two  properties 
of  fixing  manures  and  neutralizing  acids  are  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  lime  (and  nothing  else  but  lime) 
will  enable  us  to  make  durable  and  profitable  im- 
provements on  such  soils  as  are  naturally  poor, 
since  the  publication  of  my  early  experience  of 


that  we  agree  in  ''s  view — and  that  you  correctly  |  marl,  (as  we  improperly  call  the  bed  of  fossil  shells,) 
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my  opinion  has  suffered  no  change  or  abatement  as 
to  the  value  of  that  manure.     I  have  extended  the 
improvement  over  my  farm  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
generally  with  great  benefit,  though  sometimes  to 
loss.    Not  fearing  any  injury,  1  applied  in  most  cases 
from  500  to  800  heaped  bushels  of  shell  marl  per 
acre,  about  one  third  ol  which,  on  an  average,  was 
pure  calcareous  earth — and  the  crops  of  the  present 
and  preceding  year  have  given  proof  that  I  was  too 
lavish  in  the  application.    Several  of  my  neiglibours 
Ibund  equal  injury  from  smaller  dressings,  but  on 
land   not  secure  from    gauging,  or  more  severely 
cropped  than  mine.     Where  equal  quantities  were 
|iut  on,  the  injury  on  uiy  land  was  in  proportion  to 
the  poverty  or  sandiness  of  the  soil,  or  the  deficien- 
cy   of  vegetable  matter:    under  opposite  circum 
stances,  no  injury  was  produced  even  where  lOOd 
to  1200  bushels  had  been  laid  on.     The  remedy  for 
Ibis  eiror  then  is  apparent — and  where  too  much 
mild  lime  has  been  given,  the  soil  is  made  more  able 
to  retain  and  profit  by  the  vegetable  matter  which 
is  then  wanting.     No  soils  have  yet  suffered  in  this 
way  except  such  as  were  before  acid,  which  induces 
the  belief  that  the  salt  of  lime  (formed  with  the  ve- 
getable acid)  causes  this  disease — and  unless  enough 
i.ead  vegetable  matter  be  present  for  this  salt  to  act 
on,  that  it  will  injure  the  growing  crop.     Though  I 
have  lost  some  crop,  and  much  labour  by  these  hea- 
vy dressings,  the  result  has  not  discouraged  me:  it 
only  shews  the  manure  to  be  much  stronger  than  I 
thought,  and  that  less  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
either   benefit  or   injury.       Candour   requires  the 
statement   of  loss   from   marling,   which  however 
could  not  have  occurred  either  to  my  neighbours  or 
myself,  if  the  advice  I  formerly  gave  had  been  at- 
tended to,  viz:  to  apply  the  manure  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  repeat  it  as  might  be  found  necessary,  and 
not  to  use  it  at  all,  if  exhausting  cultivation  was  to 
be  continued.     No  first  crop  after  marling  has  suf- 
fered by  this  disease,  (and  its  marks  are  too  evident 
to  be  overlooked;)  and  when  it  has  occurred  in  the 
second  rotati(;n,  it  never  reduced  the  crop  so  low 
as  the  product  of  the  land   in  its  previous  state. 
Another  fact  is  worthy  of  observation:    on  spots 
where  wheat  of  this  and  last  year's  crop  was  al- 
most destroyed    by   overliniing,   clover  stood  and 
grew  so  well,  that  it  promises  to  draw  off'  the  ex- 
cess of  the  salt  of  lime,   or   otherwise   to   furnish 
enough  vegetable  matter  to  balance  and  cure  the 
evil.     Of  this,  however,  my  experience  is  as  yet  too 
limited  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  conclusive 
evidence. 

When  not  diseased,  the  crops  of  the  second  rota- 
tion have  been  always  good,  and  sometimes  much 
better  than  the  first  crops  after  the  fossil  shells  were 
applied.  This  increase  was  looked  for  and  pro- 
mised, before  facts  had  proved  this  effect  of  lime. 
My  later  experiments  with  first  dressings  give  results 
similar  to  those  already  published.  But  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  I  can  offer  you  of  the  value  of 
calcareous  manures,  is  a  statement  of  my  crops  of 
wheat,  which  having  been  generally  my  only  arti- 
cle for  sale,  and  always  the  most  important,  as 
much  as  possible  was  raised,  and  the  average  pro- 
duct may  fairly  be  supposed  to  mark  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  increase  of  fertility  in  the  farm. 

The  last  crop  I  expected  would  have  been  at  least 
2000  bushels,  and  that  it  fell  short  was  entirely  ow 
ing  to  the  unexampled  injury  caused  this  season  by 
rust.  As  it  was,  my  loss  was  less  than  on  any  other 
farm  in  the  lower  country  that  I  have  heard  of,  as 
but  few  made  half  a  crop,  and  many  did  not  save 
enough  for  seed.  This  difference  was  mostly  ow- 
ing to  the  manure  I  had  used,  as  time  hastens  the 
ripening  of  all  crops,  and  a  few  days  difference  in 
the  ripening  of  a  field  of  wheat  may  either  cause 
its  destruction  by  rust,  or  insure  its  safety. 

None  of  my  limed  land  brought  wheat  until 
1820,  and  the  following  table  shews  that  but  little 
average  increase  of  product  had  taken  place  before. 
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Some  of  the  after  increase  is  certainly  due  to 
other  kinds  of  improvement,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  fuU  three-fourths  of  the  whole  was  caused  by 
ihe  use  of  calcareous  manures,  on  land  rested  two 
vcars  in  four,  and  not  grazed.  During  the  first  six 
"years,  only  about  half  my  corn  land  was  put  in 
wheat,  the  other  half  being  so  poor  that  even  our 
overseers  admitted  that  seed  would  there  be  thrown 
away.  You  must  observe,  therefore,  that  it  was  the 
richest  half  of  each  shift  that  averaged  from  5J  to 
S  bushels.  During  the  last  term,  all  the  land  before 
left  out,  has   been  in   wheat,  which  makes   the  in- 


crrease  of  average  product  greater  than  would  ap 
pear  from  the  table.  Even  the  highest  rate  of 
product  above  stated,  may  be  thought  contemptible 
by  a  farmer  on  your  fine  wheat  lands;  but  through 
our  poor  and  sandy  country,  the  average  does  not 
exceed  5  bushels  for  the  land  actually  put  under 
wheat,  and  it  would  not  be  3,  if  all  the  corn  land 
was  sowed.  Yet  the  time  will  arrive,  ivhen  by 
means  of  our  calcareous  manures,  this  now  barren  re- 
gion will  shew  fields  the  most  highly  miproved 
above  their  natural  state,  and  more  profitable  (arm 
ing,  than  any  portion  of  Yirginia. 

Your  doubt  whether  lime  wdl  suit  limestone  soils, 
arises  from  the  supposed  similar  constitution  of  soil 
and  manure.     I  have  not  much  personal  knowledge 
of  limestone  lands,  but  have  always  supposed  them, 
as  you  describe  yours,  "originally  rich,"  and  have 
attributed  that  richness  to  their  being  manure.!  by 
nature  with  lime.     It  follows,  from  this  supposition, 
that  the  value  of  lime  as  a  manure  will  be  lessened  in 
proportion  to  the  natural  supply;  that  sometimes  it 
may  be   useless  or  even   hurtful,  (as  when  the  soil 
will  effervesce  with  any  strong  acid,)  ami  in  no  case 
can  it  be  as  beneticial  as   on  our  pine  and  whortle- 
berry lands,  which   are  entirely  destitute  of  calca- 
reous earth,  and  nearly  so  of  lime  in  any  other  form. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  lime  may  not  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  most  limestone  soils,  though  to 
what  extent  and  profit,  experience  can  only  shew;  for 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  but  few  of  those  in  this 
state  coniain  any  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  (carlo- 
■lutle  of  lime,)  ihouuh  they  are  evidently  aflfected  by 
the   limestone   with   which   they   are  mixed,  or  in 
contact  with     To  the  question,  what  has  become  of 
the  calcareous  earth  which  the  soil  must  have  de- 
rived from  the  rook?     I  answer,  that  it  still  remains 
in   the   soil  in   another  form:  the  lime  being  com 
bined  with  the  acid  furnished  by  the  decomposing 
Tegetable  matter,  which  being  abundant  enough  to 
take  up  all  I'le  lime  supplied  by  nature,  shews  that 
more   might   be  beneficially   applied.      1   cultivate 
more  than   100  acres  of  land,  naturally  containing 
a  slight  mixture  of  shells,  and  which,  in  this  respect, 
vvell  as  in  natural  fertility,  I  suppose  is  nearly 
to  your  liinistone  soils,  here  the  effect  of 
oal  areoiis  ni.H'Uis,  in   the    first  (wop,  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  though  1  coniide  in  the  benefit  increas 
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ing  with  time,  and  accordingly  shall  lime  the  re- 
mainder of  this  soil,  as  soon  as  I  can  finish  what  is 
less  favoured  by  nature,  and  where  greater  improve- 
ment has  been  derived.  But  others  have  met  with 
more  pleasing  results.  Your  friend  Benj.  Harrison, 
found  great  benefit  from  fossil  shells,  which  he  car- 
ried across  the  river  from  my  shore,  and  applied  to 
some  acres  of  the  naturally'  rich  land  at  Berkeley. 
The  extensive  improvements  made  with  oyster  shell 
lime,  by  George  E.  Harrison,  at  Brandon,  are  mostly 
on  land  naturally  rich,  and  not  more  destitute  of  lime 
than  you  will  find  most  of  your  limestone  soils. 

When  I  speak  of  limestone  soils,  I  moan  to  con- 
fine the  term  to  such  as  are  so  intermixed  wilh  lime- 
stone, or  lying  so  near  it,  that  the  soil  must  neces 
sarily  have  been  furnished  with  some  of  its  compo- 
nent parts  from  the  stone.  If  my  theoretical  opini- 
ons are  correct,  every  such  soil  should  be  naturally 
rich,  durable,  and,  when  worn  by  cultivation,  easy 
to  restore  by  rest  or  manure,  compared  to  poor 
natural  soils.  If  you  know  any  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  if  any  real  limestone  soil  is  poor  (without  be 
ing  made  so  by  such  evident  causes  as  wetness 
excess  of  rock,  &.c.)  I  would  gladly  be  informed  of 
the  facts,  as  they  would  furnish  the  only  known 
contradiction  to  the  opinion  before  stated,  that  a 
proper  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  will  make  all 
soils  capable  of  becoming  and  continuing  rich.  But 
if  Frederick  is  like  Augusta  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties which  I  have  visited,  you  have  soils  enough, 
which,  though  (by  courtesy)  called  limestone,  are 
not  better  entitled  to  that  name  than  the  pine  lands 
of  the  lower  counties.  By  most  persons,  the  term 
limestone  is  applied,  not  only  to  any  land  that  shews 
a  few  C'  tached  masses  of  that  rock,  but  also  to 
wherever  there  are  limestone  springs,  or  under 
which  a  body  of  limestone  lies,  though  foriy  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  If  the  soil  could  be  made  cal- 
careous by  so  distant  a  substratum,  then  the  whole 
tide  water  district  would  be  so,  as  a  body  of  fossil 
shells  lies  under  the  whole  extent,  and  generally 
much  nearer  the  surlace.  Much  of  this  land  ap- 
peared to  me  very  poor,  and  I  think  would  be  as 
much  improved  by  lime  as  any  of  ours. 

V'ou  ask,  "to  what  crops,  or  in  what  mode,  is  lime 
most  advantageously  applied?"  My  fossil  shells 
produce  most  immediate  eflect,  when  laid  on  the 
sod  before  ploughing,  and  corn,  or  some  other  horse- 
food  crop,  first  raised,  to  mix  the  manure  well  with 
the  soil.  But  when  convenient,  I  prefer  laying  itl 
on  after  ploughing,  as  it  is  better  intermixed  in  the 
course  of  cultivation,  and  the  danger  of  its  being 
buried  too  deep  is  avoided.  Caustic  lime  is  usual- 
ly applied  to  the  surlace  of  ploughed  land,  and 
slightly  covered  by  repeated  harrowings;  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  mode  of  covering  must  convert  the 
quick  to  mild  lime,  before  its  solvent  powers  can 
reach  the  more  deeply  buried  vegetable  matter. 

Until  I  began  on  cotton  this  year,  I  have  made  no 
field  crops  except  corn  and  wheal,  to  which  calca 
reous  manures  are  equally  beneficial.  Clover  is 
much  more  improved  than  either  by  lime,  and  with- 
out it,  (appli<'d  by  nature  or  art,)  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  raising  clover  to  any  extent,  in  this  part  of 
the  state.  Several  years  ago,l  formed  the  opinion, 
that  on  land  made  calcareous,  gypsum  would  act, 
though  of  no  effect  before;  and  though  not  con- 
firmed, the  opinion  has  gained  strength  from  my 
experiments  and  observations,  and  however  opposed 
some  facts  are,  the  greater  weight  of  evidence  is 
decidedly  in  its  favour.  The  acidity  of  our  soils,  I 
think,  will  serve  to  account  for  the  general  want  of 
effect  from  gypsum,  and  the  supposed  change  of  re- 
sults after  first  applying  hme;  but  if  would  be  pre- 
mature to  offer  the  explanation  of  a  fact  which, 
however  important  it  may  be,  is  yet  of  doubtful 
existence.  You  are  aware  that  gypsum  has  seldom 
any  effect  below  the  falls,  and  that  most  of  the  oppo- 
site results  are  in  the  rich  liver  lands,  of  all,  the  most 
exposed  to  the  "salt  exhalations,"  which  have  idly 


been  supposed  to  cause  this  remarkable  and  gene- 
ral defect  in  our  lands.  You  state  the  general  ob- 
jection to  liming  in  Frederick  to  be,  first,  the  be- 
lie'thai  your  soils  are  already  sufficiently  calcareous, 
and  secondly,  the  cost  of  fuel.  1  have  before  of- 
fered you  reasons  for  my  belief  that  your  soils 
generally  are  not  even  slightly  calcareous,  and  on 
tht  niost  accurate  examination,  I  do  not  think  j'ou. 
wil  find  a  twentieth  part  of  even  your  limestone 
sol's  to  contain  the  smallest  proportion  of  calcareous 
eaith.  The  expense  of  burning  I  cannot  estimate 
even  on  the  practice  of  neighbouring  farmers,  of 
wlom  1  have  in  vain  made  inquiries  But  even  if 
yo  ir  fuel  should  he  rather  more  dear  than  on  James 
river,  you  would  obtain  the  material  for  lime  at  far 
les5  cost.  Oyster  shells,  taken  from  vessels  off'  the 
landing  places,  cost  62*  cents  per  hogstiead,  (yield- 
ing 14  bushels  of  lime.)  while  you  would  qu.-rry  Ihe 
rock  on  the  farm,  or  perhaps  the  field,  where  the 
lime  was  to  be  spread.  But  I  doubt  whether  burn- 
ing will  be  necessary  in  every  case  where  you  may 
manure  with  lime;  as  its  solvent  power  is  seldom 
used  or  wanted,  it  will  serve  as  well  mild  as  caustic, 
if  it  can  be  broken  down  fine  enough  without  heat. 
Limestone  gravel  is  used  to  groat  profit  in  Ireland, 
and  perhaps  may  be  (bund  in  our  linicslone  country; 
and  from  my  own  limited  observation,  I  know  that 
substitutes  for  it  may  be  obtained  in  various  places, 
if  they  should  be  found  to  suit  as  well  in  their  quan- 
tity, as  in  their  richness.  With  a  view  to  answering 
your  inquiries,  I  paid  attention  to  mountains,  and 
would  have  examined  many  supposed  materials  for 
manure,  but  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  tests;  as 
it  was,  I  brought  home,  and  have  analyzed,  eight  or 
ten  specimens  of  rock,  which  from  their  softness  and 
supposed  abundance,  seemed  to  promise  calcareous 
manure  of  some  value,  without  the  cost  of  burning. 
Of  these,  one,  frequently  seen  in  the  roads,  is  like 
limestone  in  colour,  but  more  like  slate  in  softness, 
and  easily  broken  into  thin  layers,  and  what  is  ex- 
'J.osed  to  the  eye  might  be  pounded  to  gravel  with- 

OUI  miK-V,  labor.      A    specimen  n{   this,  <;ilrpn    about 

midway  between  Wavnesborough  and  Staunton, 
contained  46. 100  of  calcareous  earth;  another,  ta- 
ken near  Lexington,  on  the  road  to  the  Natural 
Bridge, contained  80.100.  The  stone  which  covers 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  arsenal  lot  has  84.100, 
and  though  much  harder  than  the  others,  is  so  soft 
as  to  be  ctnsidered  of  no  value  for  common  purpo- 
ses, and  c^i  be  quarried  and  broken  down  with  a 
pickaxe.  A  stone  which  is  very  abundant  about 
the  Salt  Sulphur  springs,  is  so  hard,  in  the  earth, 
as  to  yield  oiiv  to  the  force  of  gunpowder,  yet  crum- 
bles to  siiiall  travel  after  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to 
the  air.  This  \ontains  only  17.100,  and  is  too  poor 
to  pay  the  expeige  of  blasting,  but  would  be  worth 
using,  if  already»exposed  to  the  air.  These  speci- 
mens were  selectid  almost  by  chance,  and  even  if 
some  judgment  ha\  been  exercised,  it  would  require 
many  more  examietions  to  prove  the  strength  or 
worth  of  any  large -todies  of  such  substances;  and 
they  are  mentioned  \\y  (o  shew  that  such  manures 
may  be  found,  and  a^  worth  your  seeking.  Ano- 
ther calcareous  rock  Ubund  in  limestone  streams, 
which  is  richer  than  nUest  shell-marl,  and  nearly 
as  soft:  I  mean  that  >\\a%i\.  of  limestone  water,  to 
which  the  name  of  mart^  as  incorrectly  applied  in 
the  upper  country,  as  i^re  to  our  fossil  shells. 
This  is  nearly  pure  calcafous  earth,  and  so  far  as 
its  quantity  will  go,  it  mus^^e  a  very  cheap  as  well 
as  rich  manure.     In  these  r^ks  I  should  expect  to 


find  resources  for  the  impro^ment  of  land;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  I  offer  Wm  to  your  notice,  I 
am  sensible  that  the  very  deWiptions  given,  most 
probably  shew  how  little  I  arnVquainted  with  the 
substances  recommended.        \ 

It  may  be  objected  that  calciieous  manures,  the 
particles  of  which  being  as  coar^as  gravel  and  not 
very  soft,  would  not  be  reducA  in  the  soil,  and 
would  consequently  remain  nearlWorthless.    Ctt- 
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tainiy  the  most  minute  division  is  best,  and  there- 
fore 100  bushels  of  burnt  lime,  may  be  expected  to 
exert  as  much  power  on  the  first  crop,  as  200  bud|i- 
els  in  a  coarser  state;  and  it  may  be  admitted  further, 
that  particles  of  lime  stone,  or  shells,  would  ror 
many  years  defy  the  decomposing  powers  of  a>r, 
moisture  and  frost,  which  are  commonly  supposed 
the  only  agents  for  producing  this  effect.  But 
however  hard  and  insoluble  these  small  fragments 
may  seem,  I  believe  a  soil  that  requires  lime,  \^i\\ 
completely  dissolve  all  of  moderate  size  in  a  few 
years.  Such  at  least,  is  the  invariable  effect  found, 
when  a  once  acid  soil  is  ploughed  up  for  the  second 
rotation,  after  applying  the  fossil  shells,  unless  they 
were  of  the  largest  or  hardest  kinds,  or  the  dressing 
unnecessarily  heavy.  Another  fact  will  prove  that 
this  solvent  action  is  peculiar  to  such  soils  as  I  have 
called  acid.  On  our  river  lands,  spots  may  be  seen 
whitened  with  thin  bits  of  muscle  shells,  which 
have  been  exposed  at  or  near  the  surface  for  thou- 


and  a  free  indulgence  of  the  Old  Dominion  spirit  of 
indiscriminate  hospitality.  I  had  received  posses- 
sion of  a  small  piece  of  exhausted  land  and  a  fevv 
negroes,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis.  These  slaves  all  deserted,  nor  could  prepara- 
tions be  made  for  farming  till  after  the  fall  of  York 
Town,  when  some  few  of  the  slaves  were  recover- 
eil — and  here  you  will  pardon  a  digression.  During 
the  descent  of  the  British  army  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  country  on  James  river,  a  trait  of  the  ne- 
gro slave  character  occurred:  those  masters  who 
were  notorious  for  cruelty,  lost  none  of  their  slaves; 
and,  Dice  versa! 

Among  my  first  essays,  a  given  quantity  of  poorer 
land  actually  produced  more  than  a  gi-euier  quantity 
and  better  quality;  both  pieces  in  equal  tilth!  and 
this  fact  was  ascertained  to  have  resulted  from  a 
more  accurate  distribution,  and  greater  quantity  of 
seed-wheat.  Deeming  it  improper  to  impose  on 
you  farther  details  as  to  the  wheat  crop,  I  will  pass 


order  corresponds,  to  a  small  fraction,  with  the  Tal- 
bot Farmer.  Otic  stock  of  corn;  and  two  of  cotton. 
intended  as  the  most  promising.  I  had  prepared 
two  fields  for  the  two  crops,  last  fall  and  winter; 
and  having  since  seen  that  Mr.  Duel's  land  resem- 
bles my  own,  and  influenced  by  his  pertinent  re- 
marks, my  present  ploughing  is  svperjicial,  and  the 
subsequent  harrowing  will  leave  a  shallow  tilth  foi- 
the  cotton  crop.  I  very  much  regret  that  I  had  not 
known  the  Talbot  Farmer  early  in  March  last;  my 
corn-land  was  at  that  time  ready,  and  his  doctrines 
should  have  received  the  profound  respect  of 

Your  Fkiend. 


sands  of  years,  and  to  the  action  of  the  plough  fori  on  to  Indian  corn.     "A  Talbot  Farmer,"  in  No.  6, 
the  last  century;   yet  muscle  shells,  which  on  those]  vol.  8,  on  "planting  corn,"  awakens  some  interest  on 

places  appear  so  indestructible,  are  thinner,  softer,  ■■■•'"  ■  ■ 

and,  from  the  animal  matter  they  contain,  more  easy 
to  crumble  than  the  fossil  sea  shells  which  are  used 
for  manure.  The  acidity,  or  something  equivalent 
to  acidity,  in  the  one  soil,  and  the  absence  of  it  in 
the  other,  will  serve  to  account  for  the  very  dif- 
ferent effects  produced.  Y'ours,  &c. 

E.  RUFFIN. 
[  Winchester  liep.] 


ON  WHEAT,  CORN  AND  COTTON. 

.Mr.  Skinner,  IVMiavisburg,  Va.,  \st  May,  1S26. 

It  is  but  recently  that  I  have  become  acquainted ' 
with  the  "American  Farmer;"  and  no  one  delights' 
more  in  his  correspondences  than  1  do,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  see  the  end  and  aim  of  his  labours.  The 
subject  of  farming,  more  'han  politics,  after  the  ae- 
cooipHshment  of  our  national  independence,  eng;.ig- 
ed  my  youthful  attention,  as  well  from  pleasure  as 
from  its  being  my  only  source  of  comfortable  support. 

In  common  with  the  young  men  of  those  days,  1  had  i  out  farther  occasion  for  the  hoe.  By  this  mode,  it 
to  lament  very  much  the  defect  of  education.  N<.r;  will  be  perceived,  that  there  was  no  hill  raised,  (as  is 
did  the  peculiar  disorder  of  the  times  afford  the  [now  the  ruinous  practice  in  lotver  Virginia,)  as  was 
means.  1  had  casually  read  scraps  ofDuhamel  .iiidjthen  practised  by  one  of  my  neighbours  on  a  stiff 
Tull,  more  particularly  on  lucerne; //arfs  Husban-!c/«!/.  From  this  error  he  was  cured  by  a  tremen- 
dry.  and  several  British  publications;  the  only  books, ^dous  gust,  which,  in  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 


the  subject.  Every  day  gives  me  new  delight  by 
communications  of  the  improvements  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It  was  my  early  practice  to  plant 
corn  deep.  My  mode  was  to  place  the  crop  in  four- 
feet  ordei- — never  in  drills.  The  intersection  of 
single  furrows  afforded  the  deep  deposit  for  the  seed, 
which,  when  carefully  covered,  left  it  "never  less" 
than  two  inches  deep.  But  the  Talbot  Farmer  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction,  by  his  reason  for  plant- 
ing "late  in  March  or  early  in  April."  My  plan 
left  two  stalks  in  the  hill  or  check,  generally;  and 
when  well  manured,  three,  and  sometimes  four. 
The  several  operations  were  thus:  as  soon  as  the 
plants  were  sufficiently  up  and  thinned,  a  small 
plough  with  mould  board  turned  the  furrow  from 
the  plants  both  ways;  the  cross  operation  was  al 
ways  regarded  as  necessary;  the  hoes  now  follow- 
ing, cleared  away  weeds,  grass,  &c.  After  which, 
the  same  plough,  by  reversing  its  effect,  laid  the 
furrow-slice  to  the  plants;  and  by  repetitions,  ac 
cording  to  circumstances,  finished  the  culture  with 


NEW  NAMES  FOR  OLD  THINGS. 

Sir,  Virginia,  June,  IG26. 

In  the  last  Farmer,  No.  13,  sheep  "of  the  Improv 
ED  Bakewell  and  Dishley  breed'  are  offered  for 
sale,  and  of  these  animals  it  is  said  "the  mutton  is 
very  fine  and  pretty  large,  but  not  so  large  as  the 
Ui.s/iiei/ alone,"  which  is  considered  an  improvement 
upon  that  breed. 

If  there  be  such  a  breed  as  the  "improved"  Bake- 
well,  it  is  to  be  found  by  that  name  only  I  appre- 
hend in  America. 

Bakewell,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  great  improv- 
er of  Leicester  sheep,  which  obtained,  the  name  of 
JYew  Leicestors  from  his  improvement  His  farm 
was  called  Dishley— ti\ns  his  sheep  were  sometimes 
called  Dishley  after  it,  and  sometimes  Bakewell  after 
him. 

If  the  sheep  advertised,  and  for  which  reference 
is  to  be  made  to  you,  be  a  neio  family,  called  im- 
proved Bakewell  and  Dishley,  it  would  be  well  to 
trace  its  origin.  Albion. 


almost,  to  be  found  among  gentlemen  of  'Jwse  times. 
These  gentlemen,  also,  imported  farmers  and  gar- 
deners; and  in  my  boyish  days,  I  had  formed  a  taste 
for  the  scythe,  as  from  its  dexterous  use  on  grass 
plats  &c.  it  displayed  its  charms.  I  had  also  seen 
one  gentleman  turning  up  his  furrjws  with  four 
horses  to  a  wheel-plough,  a  postillioa  on  the  "near" 
leading   horse,   under   the   superintendence   of  an 


his  plants,  broke  them  off;  whilst  mine  were  pros- 
trated, and  rose  again! 

In  recommencing  my  agricultural  labours,  about 
1-2  months  ago,  1  found  the  cotton-mania  had  be- 
come contagious.  Notwithstanding  our  wants  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  had  taught  every  negro 
how  to  raise  cotton,  (upon  the  land  before  describ- 
„  .  ,ed,  in  1781,  an  immense  crop  of  this  plant  had  been 

English  farmer!     iVould  detail  many  such  facts,  toj  raised,)  I  have  perused  a  vast  number  of  communi 


the  instntclion  and  amusement  of  certain  modern 
illumhiali,  whose  vanity  goes  to  the  belief  that  good 
ploughing,  good  ploughs,  &.c.  were  never  known  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  or,  more  particularly  tfll  since 
the  late  war!     The  Blithe  pliugh,  or   the  sioing^ 


cations  upon  the  subject,  and  conversed  with  many 
Nevertheless  I  can  discover  nothing  very  important 
in  the  great  variety  of  theories,  or  practises,  of  mo- 
dern date.  The  most  material  seems  to  be,  to  avoid 
every   kind    of  operation,  either   whilst   the  dews 


plough,  resembled  very  much  (he  modern  ploughs;! might  be  disturbed,  or  when  the  plants  were  wet  by 
and  these,  wilh  some  little  modification,  were  wbatjrain,  or  the  ground  not  sufficiently  dry.  This  latter 
I  commenced  my  career  with  The  plough  adopted ^Bectet  I  should  not  have  required,  because  I  hold  it 
for  my  operations  after  a  short  time,  was  made  by j  a?  an  a.i:iom  that,  when  wet,  no  lands  should  be 
John  and  Abraham  Singer,  of  P'ailadclphia;  to  this ^  stirred.  The  maxim,  moreover,  "if  a  thins:  is  worth 
I  had  a  wheel  attached,  because  on  level  land  and,  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,"  has  never  been 
a  free  soil,  I  found  that  a  (/ou</i  was  fully  equal  to  a|  disregarded;  and  to  the  cotton  crop,  may  apply 
man  for  its  government  I  embraced,  with  very;  wilh  peculiar  propriety.  An  attempt  at  a  small  crop 
distinguislutble  zeal,  the  mould-board  of  our  much j of  cotton  last  year,  was  completely  frustrated  by 
esteemed  and  venerated  Virginian;  and  had  the| the  gust  in  June.  I  had  then  resolved  upon  the 
honour  of  making,  I  btlieve,  the  first  attempt  to  its  modus  operandi;  and  in  spite  of  neiv  Jiolioiis.  finding 
introduction.  This,  hjwever,  like  many  other  in  j  many  conflicting  opinions,  I  am  now  proceeding,  not 
genious  «fteo)-i<;s, did  lot  so  well  answer  in  practice,  a  little  excited  by  the  gool  sense  and  practice  of 
But  it  answered  its  purpose  very  well,  after  some|the  Talbot  Farmer,  confirmed  too,  in  my  method, 
practical  modificatiots.  j  by  coincident  considerations.     My  present  order  of 

The  termination  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  requir-  i planting  is,  both  corn  and  cotton,  to  check  off  the 
eft  some  more  rational  avocations  than  fox-hunting,  ground  3  J  feet  by  3i  feet;  and,  by  comparison,  the 


MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Agriculture,  held  at  the  hall  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bank,  on  Wednesday,  the  14lh 
inst,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chjsen  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing: 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  President. 
His  hon.  Tho's  L.  VVinthrop,  Vice  President. 
Hon.  Israel  Thorndike,  2rf  Vice  President. 
John  Prince,  Esu.  Treasurer. 
Hon.  Richard  Sullivan,  Cor.  Secretary. 
GoRHAM  Parsons,  Estt.  Record'g  Secretary. 
Benjamin  Guild,  Esq..  Assist.  Rec.  Seerctarij. 
Aaron  Dexter,  Esq.       ~) 
Hon.  Peter  C.  Brooks,    | 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  I.  y,.„^^^^,_ 
Hon.  John  Welles,  | 

E.  Mersey  Derby,  Esq.  j 
Jonathan  Amory,  Esq.   J 


Kos.TECVLSuai:. 


[from  the  kew-england  farmer.] 
ON  THE  DURABILATY  OF  FRUITS. 
^Concluded  from  page  05.) 
The  Essex  Register-writer  proceeds,  "W^e  have 
not  yet  given  quite  all  of  Mr  Knight's  hypothesis;" 
and  introduces  him  as  saying:  "No  new  life  is 
here  generated,  and  the  graft,  the  layer,  and  the 
cutting,  appear  to  possess  the  youth  and  vigor,  or 
age  and  debility  of  the  plant  of  which  they  have 
formed  a  part." — Here  the  Essex  Register-writer 
remarks,  "It  is  only  necessary  to  state  this  propo- 
sition for  its  own  refutation;  for  mulberries,  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries,  have  been  propagated  in 
France,  England  and  the  United  States,  by  this 
method;  and  yet,  who  ever  was  able  to  show,  that 
such  has  been" the  result,  as  the  hypothesis  requires? 
Nay,  these  plants,  as  well  as  the  apple  and  pear, 
have  been  propagated  by  cuttings  and  graftings. 
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ever  since  the  lime  of  the  Romans;  and  who  ever 
observed  thai  lliey  suddenly  every  where  decayed? 
currants  and  gooseberries  are  not  long  lived  plants, 
and  yet  we  go  on  propagating  them  from  cuttings 
to  all  appearance  ad  infinitmn." 

These  remarks  of  the  Essex  Register-writer,  are 
made  with    an    air  of  triumpli,  for    an  imaginary 
victory,  over  a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind,  an  as- 
siduous student  of  nature,  an  eminent  pliilosopher, 
and  of  larger  and  longer  experience  in  the  subject 
under  discussion,  than  probably  any  man  now  living! 
But  to   be  entitled  to   a  real  tiiumpli,  the  Essex 
Reo-ister-writer  is  wanting  in   one  important   fact. 
Trees,  shrubs,  bushes,  and  the   vine  bearing  fruits, 
liave  doubtless  been   propagated   by  cuttings   and 
graftings,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  proba- 
bly for  a  period  long  anterior  to  them,     liut  to  avail 
himself  of  this   fact   as  an  argument  against   Mr. 
Knight's  theory,  the  Essex  Register-writer  should 
show  that  the  same  plants  had  never,  in  all  that 
time,  been  propagated  by  seed,  and  by  that  means 
been  renewed;  or   that  other  varieties  of  the  same 
species  of  fruits,  of  equal  or  superior  qualities,  had 
not  been   obtained  to  supply  the   places  of  such  as 
■were  worn  out  with  age.     But  of  this  essential  re 
quisite  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  can  produce 
any  proof.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  probable, 
that  in  all  ages,  fruits,  in  all  the  varieties  which 
have  been  subjects  of  cultivation,  have  sjirung  from 
seeds;  and  have  endured,  according  to  their  several 
native  constitutions,  different  hnglhs  of  lime;  and 
on  their  failures  from  age,  valuable  kinds,  springing 
from  seeds  of  young  and  healthy  stocks,  have  sup- 
plied their  places.     In  every   part  of  our  ovnu  coun- 
try, some  new  varieties  of  apples,  in  high  estima- 
tion,have  appeared, manifestly  springing lioin  seeds; 
for  they  are  not  traced  to  any  oilier  source.     Among 
these,  niay  be  mentioned,  the  Newton  pippin,  liist 
discovered   in    a   single   tree  in   Newton,  on   Lon 
Island;— the    Spitzenburgh,     formerly    called    the 
Esopus    Spitzenburgh,   where   it   was   s;iid   to  have  i 
originated.     These   two  varieties,    growing    in  the 
state   of    New    York,  were,   1   nell  remember,  in 
great  perfection,  in  the  time  of  the   revolutionary 
war;    but  the  latter,  and   another  excellent   apple 
called  the  swaar,  are  now  staled  by  a  writer  in  tlie 
New  England  Farmer,  of  the  17th  ol  March,  under 
the  signature  of  Ruslicus,   (who   1  am  assured   is 
.Tesse   Buel,  E-sq.  of  Albany,  a  distinguished  agri 
cuituralist)  as  "having  evidently  passed  their  prime, 
and  the  fruit  and  wood,  propagated  by  buds  and 
grafts,  are  more  diseased  than  formerly"     In  my 
former  communication,  1  mentioned  the  pearmain, 
once  so  celebrated,  and  50  or  tiO  years  ago,  deci- 
dedly our   best  apple,  much   superior  to  what   the 
Baldwin   is   now,  o.s  having  rua  ovl;  and  in    con- 
firmation of  my  own  statement  ol  its  being  unproduc- 
tive, gave  the  information  received  from  a  larmer  in 
Danvers.     I  have   since  seen   his  son  who  inherits 
the   same  larni;    and   he  says    the  same  pearmain 
trees  continue  unproductive,  and  are  really  ol  no 
value,  except  as  wood  for  fuel. 

In  Massachusetts  several  new  ami  valuable  varie- 
ties of  apples  have  appeared,  which  evidently  sprung 
from  seeds.  The  Baldwin  or  womlpecker  apple  is 
one  of  them.  In  Wenham  is  an  excellent  fall  ap- 
ple, large,  rich,  and  a  constant  bearer.  I  have  seen 
it  no  where  else.  It  goes  there  by  the  name  of 
Killiam  hill,  from  the  name  1  suppose,  of  the  origi- 
nal owner,  on  whose  hill  it  was  discovered  — 
Probably  there  are  few  large  farms  in  the  slate,  in 
which  new  and  valuable  varieties  may  not  be  found. 
Look  into  any  American  catalogue  of  apple  trees, 
and  there  will  be  seen  a  variety  of  apples,  whose 
local  names  indicate  their  American  origin,  and 
whose  good  qualities  have  recommended  their  cul 
tivation.  Hence  we  need  not  repine  at  the  exiinc 
tion  of  old  favourites,  seeing  others  as  good,  or  bet- 
ter, may  be  obtained  from  seeds,  in  all  future  time. 
The  Essex  Register-writer  thinks  the  common 


practice  of  propagating  mulberries,  gooseberries 
and  currants,  being  by  cuttings,  tliat  therefore,  they 
may  be  so  continued,  and  in  perfection,  forever. 
Eorsyth  remarks,  that  these  three  fruits  are  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings.  In  my  first  communica- 
tion to  you  on  this  subject,  I  mentioned  the  improve 


Mr.  Phillips'  next  proof  is  this.  '-He  waited  oi> 
some  gentlemen  who  arc  well  known  in  all  parts  of- 
the  world  for  their  practical  knowledge  in  the  culti- 
vation of  apples.  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  Jun.  of  Brent- 
ford informed  him,  that  he  had  lately  seen  a  tree 
[o/ic  tree!    and  this  not  a  golden   pippin,  but  only] 


ments  in  the  propagation  of  gooseberries,  in  Lan-jofthe  golden  pippin  feiiM/,  which  had  been  planted 
cashire,  (which  I  observe  was  printed  Lincolnshire,)  against  a  wall,  in  a  smith  aspect,  which  was  in 


in  England  from  the  seeds.  And  from  the  estiraa 
tion  in  which  these  varieties  are  held,  it  is  probable 
that  few  of  the  old  sorts  remain.  The  same  pro- 
cess with  currants,  has  doubtless  produced  the 
large  red  and  white  Dutch  currants,  which  a  few 
years  since  were  introduced  from  England,  and 
which  are  so  vastly  superior  to  those  before  in  the 
country.  Forsyth  advises  the  culture  of  young 
plants  raised  from  the  seed,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
tine  varieties.  And  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  but  that  in  all  ages,  fruit  bearing  trees,  and 
plants  of  all  kinds,  have  been  raised  from  seeds  pur- 
posely sown,  or  >vhich  had  fallen  from  ripe  fruits. 

The  Essex  Register-writer,  in  his  third  publica- 
tion, alTecls  to  sneer  at  Mr.  Knight,  and  at  all  who 
adopt  and  support  his  theory  But  either  he  does 
not  yet  understand  that  theory,  or  wilfully  perverts 
it,  and  mislates  his  facts.  It  was  in  this  third  piece, 
that  the  writer  promised  "to  bring  forivard  such 
proofs,  as  shall  loan  unprejudiced  mind,  totally  de 
stroy  all  credit  in  so  strange  a  notion  as  Mr  l^night 
has  advanced.' — I  have  louked  for  these  overwhelm 
ing  proofs — but  do   not  find    them.     His  first  au- 


thoriiy   IS   that   of  a   "JNlr.   Henry   Phillips,  '   who 
having  F.  H.  S.  added  to  his  name,  may  be  a  fellow 
ol   the   Horticullural  ."5ociet}  of  London,  of  which 
Mr    Knight  is  the   president.     The  first  quotation 
from  Phillips,  is  as  follows:  "For  some  years  past,  it 
has  been   stated  by  several  in;;enious   writers,  that 
many  of  our  best  varieties  of  apples,  could  no  longer 
be  cultivttlod  >Nitb   success;   that    hy  length  of  lime 
Iliey  have  become  degenerated,  and  worn  out.     Air. 
Knight  the   president  ol    the  Horticultural   Society, 
seems  to   have  been   the  first  who  gave  birth  to  Ihis 
iiiea."     So  it  appears  that  Mr  Knight  dots  not  stand 
alone,  in  maintaining  his  theoijf.     And  to  overthiow 
It,    Phillips    says — "Having    observed    in    Covent 
Garden  market,   in    ISIU,  a   great  quanlity  of  the 
leal  golden   pippin,  in   a  perfect  state,  the  author 
was  induced  to  make  particular  inquiries  respecting 
this   fruit,  and  has  received   satisfactory   accoanis 
j,oni  ullijXiarters,  that  these  trees  are  last  recovering 
from   a  disease  or    canker,  which  appears  to    have 
been  brought  on   by    a  succession  of   unpropitious 
seasons;   but  that  tiie  summers  of  1818,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  have  greatly  improved  them.'      A  no- 
hible  proof  this  of  the  falseness  ol  Knight's  theory, 
a  theory  founded  m^  faels.  the  result  of  many  years 
of  caielul  observation,  and  of  numerous  experiments 
made  with  distinguished  skill,  by  an  eminent  natu 
ralist,  agriculturalist,  and  borticullurali^t,  anxiously 
trying  every  method  which  ingenuity  could   de\ise, 
to  discover  the  means  of  renewing  and  continniiii; 
the  old  celebrated  apple  trees,  in  a  productive  state; 
lint   in   wliicli   he  totall}'  failed:   excepting  when  he 
changed  their  climate;   lor   he  had   before  observed, 
"that  [not   the   gohlen   pippin   only,  but]  alt  the  old 
jruits  were  free   from  disease   when  trained  against 
a  south  wall."     But  Mr.   Knight's   great  objecl,  in 
his  experiments,  was,  not  to  provide  the  luxury  of 
the  fruits  for  the  wealthy,  but  standard  trees  for  tlie 
farmer^s  orcliard;  ;ind  here  he  found  all  his  patient 
labours    were   fruitless.     Mr    Knight's  established 
character  is  enough  to  repel  the  hearsay  evidence 
of  Mr.   Phillips,  wilh  his  news  "from  all  quarters." 
And  "the  real  golden  pippins"  which  he  saw  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  market,  were  probably  raised  against 
south  walls — the  very  position  in  which  Mr.  Knight 
says  he  also  succeeded.* 


thriving  condition,  and  the  fruit  in  a  perfect  slate." 
But,  this,  again,  if  a  genuine  golden  pippin,  nierclv 
corresponds  with  Mr.  Knight's  own  experiment. 

Mr.  Phillips'  third  proof:  "Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammer- 
smith, ivlio  showed  me  five  hundred  various  kinds 
of  apples,  «ins  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  apparent 
decay  of  some  trees,  was  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
springs  we  have  had  for  several  years."  But  if  the 
"unfavourable  springs"  caused  the  decay  in  ques- 
tion, why  did  they  not  produce  the  same  effect  on 
all  his  500  varieties,  as  well  as  on  some  — (meaning 
the  old  fruits)  whose  decay  had  for  years  been  ap- 
parent? Besides,  this  is  merely  the  opinion  of  Lee, 
a  nurseryman  who  with  his  brethren  of  the  craft, 
wished  still  to  find  a  market  for  their  golden  pippin 
trees,  and  other  old  fruits. 

Phillips'  fourth  proof  "Mr.  Knight,  of  King's  road, 
Chelsea,  has  also  favoured  us  wilh  his  opinion,  ivhicli 
perfectly  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Ronalds  and  Mr. 
Lee." 

Philll|)s'  fifth  proof.  "We  are  informed  by  Tho- 
mas Harrison,  Esq  who  lesiiled  several  years  in 
Madeira,  that  there  are  at  this  lime,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  true  golden  pippin  trees,  growing  on 
the  mountains  of  Madeira,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  capital  of  thai  island,  which  regularly  pro- 
duce abundance  of  fruit."  He  adds,  that  grafts 
sent  to  England  about  three  years  before  he  wrote 
his  hook  produced  fruit  the  second  year,  "and 
proved  to  be  the  original  golden  pippin." — He  says 
furllier — "These  trees  are  also  in  a  thriving  state  in 
several  parts  of  America,  as  h.is  been  shown  by  ihe 
ftxcelleni  quality  of  fruit  lately  sent  to  this  country" 
, England. I  Hi  .ilso  observed  them  in  several  parts 
of  England  in  the  summer  of  18il,  in  as  healthy  a 
slate  as  most  other  apple  trees. — But  all  these,  like 
tlie  two  cases  he  specified,  were,  doubtless,  trained 
against  south  walls.  I  have  no  reason  to  believej 
that  any  golden  pippins  were  evi-r  sent  from  America 
to  England.  1  never  heard  the  name  mentioned 
among  Jmmcrs  in  the  middle  or  northern  stales.  I 
much  douht  whether  there  are  twenty  golden  pip- 
pin trees  in  the  United  States;  except  in  the  gar- 
dens, or  >vell  sheltered  groun  ;s,  of  a  few  gentlemen, 
who  spare  no  e.xpence  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
Besides,  the  few  specimens  of  golden  pippins  which 
!  have  tasted,  were  all  sub  acid:  whereas,  Forsyth, 
describing  the  true  English  golden  pi  j)in,  says, 
"its  juice  is  very  sweet.'"  Excellent  apples  have  in- 
deed l.>een  sent  from  America  to  England — particu- 
larly the  J\eivton  pippin;  which  in  my  estimation, 
has  no  equal  in  the  LTnited  States.  That  is,  Ihe 
genuine  Newton  pi|Tpin:  for  I  have  seen  some  varie- 
ties called  by  that  i\ame,  which  had  no  claim  to 
superiority. 

Such  are  the  proofs  furnished  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
which  are  to  overwheJmMr  Knight,  and  the  sev- 
eral •ingenious  English  writers'  who  agree  with 
him.  With  regard  to  ihe  jMadeira  golden  pippin, 
if  really  of  the  same  qu;Jity  with  that  of  England, 
it  docs  not  follow  that  it  was  the  original  goMcn 
[lippin,  carried  from  the  hUer  country  to  Madeira, 
(for  England  claims  to  be  Ihe  native  counlrj'  of  the 
golden  pip|)in:)  on  the  coatrary,  it  is,  probably, 
like  the  one  tree  mentioned  by  Ronalds,  "of  the 
golden  pippin  Amd" — so  muUi  like  the  old  golden 
pippin   as   to   receive  the   saiiie  name;  although  it 


*  It  is  the  expensive  modes  of  raising  fruits  in  the  cool 
climateof  England,  to  please  the  palates  of  the  wealthy 


that  cause  their  high  prices.  In  \he  same  Covent  Gar- 
den market,  there  are  apples,  >v^ose  average  prices, 
from  November  to  March,  are  froir.  thiri\  to  forty-eight 
shillings  sterling  (from  six  to  ten  dollars)  a  bushel. 
This  is  stated  in  Loudon's  lincycloptdia  of  Gardening. 
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YDAy  be  a  new  ("ruit  sprung  (roni  a  seed.  And  among 
the  infinite  number  of  varieties  of  apples  growing 
from  the  seeds,  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  no  two 
should  so  far  resemble  each  other,  as  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name. 

The  next  proof  is  taken  from  Mr.  Coxe's  book  on 
fruit  trees,  printed  in  ISI7.  Referring  to  the  doc- 
trine in  question,  Mr.  Coxe  says — "Writers  of  the 
highest  reputation  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
existence  of  every  variety  is  limited  to  a  certain  pe- 
riod; no  kind  of  apple  now  cultivated,  is  supposed 
to  be  more  than  200  years  old.  This  term  does  not 
exceed  the  age  of  a  healthy  tree.  The  stire  apple 
of  Hereford  in  England,  is  supposed  to  have  long 
passed  the  zenith  of  its  perfection,  and  to  be  rapidly 
declining  there;  yet  in  the  growth  and  vigour  of  at 
least  one  himdred  trees,  planted  in  my  orchards, 
there  appears  to  be  no  deficiencj:  on  the  contrary, 
they  attract  the  notice  of  all  who  see  them,  for  the 
extraordinary  luxuriance,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
their  growth.  The  soil  is  a  light  but  rich  sandv 
loam,  such  as  the  English  writers  describe  as  best 
ad.ipted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  apple." 

Tliis  statement  by  Air.  Goxe  [  haie  no  doubt  is 
correct;  but  it  is  not  adverse  to  Mr.  Knight's  the- 
ory Apple  trees  which  in  Herefordshiie  in  Eng- 
land, in  62  degrees  of  latitude,  were  approaching 
the  state  ol  decrepitude  from  old  age,  and  could 
no  longer  be  culuvated  in  their  orchards  with  suc- 
cess, might  live  and  thrive  lor  a  number  ol  years, 
when  tianslerred  to  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey, 
twelve  degrees  furtlier  south,  and  planted  in  the 
warm  sandy  loam  of  Mr.  Coxe's  farm,  (such  as  he 
describes  it,  and  such  as  it  appeared  to  me  when  I 
formerly  walked  with  him  in  his  orchards,)  there 
enjoying  the  "glorious  hot  sun"  ol  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude.  The  change  must  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  removal  of  the  same  Iruit  trees  from  the 
open  orchards  of  Herelordshire,  to  the  south  wall 
of  Mr.  Knight  s  garden  in  the  neiKhbourhood.  The 
insular  situation  of  England,  exi  inpts  it  /lom  the 
severe  frosts  of  our  winter;  but  the  want  of  the 
heat  of  our  sunmier  suns,  obliges  them  to  resort, 
at  vast  expense,  to  aililicial  means  to  ripen  deli 
cate  fruits.  Peaches  and  nectarines,  for  instance, 
besides  raising  them  against  a  south  wall,  (thus 
facing  the  sun  at  noon  day,}  they  lind  it  necessary, 
about  the  time  the  I'ruit  is  ripened,  to  "thin  away 
the  leaves;"  clipping  off,  at  iirst,  the  half  ol  each  | 
leaf  with  scissors,  and  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  { 
the  other  half,  to  let  the  sun  shine  upon  tlie  limbs 
and  buds;  without  which  the  fruit  buds  would 
not  be  so  matured  as  to  be  productive  the  year 
following."'  Every  New  England  farmer  will 
understand  the  nature  of  the  English  climate,  when 
informed  that  the  sun's  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  ripen 
Indian  corn  But  their  winters  are  so  mild,  as  to 
admit  of  their  ploughing  their  fields,  at  limes,  in 
every  winter  month.  And  the  "lung,  though  cool 
and  shadowy  summers  of  England," — the  growing 
season,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, — usually 
bring  their  small  grains,  wheat,  rye,  bai  ley  and  oats 
to  maturity;  and  from  their  superior  culture,  in 
abundant  crops,  much  surpassing  the  general  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  grains  in  ihe  United  States. 

The  last  witness  produced  by  the  Essex  Register- 
writer,  is  a  Mr.  tieorge  Bliss,  who,  having  had  lens 
of  thousands  continually  under  his  care,  professes  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the 
apple  tree.  "He  is  eonjident  that  it  is  nothing  but 
bad  management  and  ill  treatment,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  general  decay  of  their  apple  trees  (m 
England,)  and  principally  from  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  canker."  And  he  says — "this  is  quite 
evident,  from  all  the  new  sorts  becoming  afiected 
by  it  as  well  as  the  golden  pippin."— This  Mr.  Bliss, 
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from  the  vast  number  of  trees  under  his  care,  must 


be  I  nurseryman,  and  like  his  brethren  of  the  same 

craft,  interested  to  make  their  countrymen   believe 

in  the  practicability  of  continuing  in   a  productive 

stale,  the  old  favourite  fruits,  which  they  continue 

in  their  nurseries.     He  however  admits,  just  what 

Mp  Knight  asserts,  "the  early  decay  of  the  goldenjor  to  obtain  superior  fruit,  to  raise  new  plants  from  the 

pip|)in" — when  young   trees  are  grafted    with    it;  seed;  as  is  the  practice  of  gardeners  with  currants 

and  that  "it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  canker;"  and' and  gooseberries.     It  is  to  the  vain  attempt  to  per 


to  the  raspberry.  'I'he  shoot  of  this  jear  from 
the  root  bear  fruit  the  next,— and  then  absolutely 
die.  Yet  the  original  root  and  the  young  shoots 
from  its  running  branches,  will  continue  the  plant, 
perhaps  for  a  century.  It  may  nevertheless  be  ex- 
pedient, whether  to  continue  tiie  plant  in  existence. 


Mr.  Knight  says  it  is  their  most  fatal  disease.  And 
what  is  this  nurseryman's  remedy?  "Keep  the 
body  of  the  tree  sovnd,  and  you  may  depend  on 
your  golden  pippins  flourishing  as  well  as  ever." 
As  if  he  had  said — keep  your  tree  from  sickness 
and  decay,  and  it  will  not  be  sick  nor  decay. 

But  Mr  Bliss  saj'S  the  decay  of  their  apple  trees 
in  England,  is  owing  to  bad  management;  and  af- 
ter him,  the   Essex   Register-writer  says  the  same 
thing; — bad  pruning — suffering  the  grass  to   grow 
about  them,  Stc.  &,c.    But  was  the  management  bet 
ter  fifty  and   a  hundred  years   ago,  when  the   good 
old  fruit  flourished,  than  since  the  establishment  of 
agricultural    societies  all   over  England,  and    the 
general  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  pervading 
every  department  oi   the   farmer  and  gardener? — 
Incredible*     Besides,  when  Marshall  wrote,  apples 
abounded   in   the  cider  counties  in   England— not 
of  the  far  famed  favourite   sorts  of  old  times^for 
they   were  "run  or  fast  running  out" — but  of  the 
other  varieties  sprung  from   seeds;  which  once  in 
two   or  three  years,  when   there   was  a  "hit,"  so 
loaded  the  trees  that  the  farmers  with  difliculty  could 
find  casks  enough  to  hold   the  liquor.     Yet,  says 
Marshall,  who  wrote  what  he  beheld,  "It  is  no  un 
common  sight,  to  see  trees  in  this  district  [Hereford 
shire,]   with  two  or  three  tiers  of  boughs  pressing 
down  hard  one   upon  another;  with  their  twigs  so 
iDtimately   interwoven,  that  even  when   the  leaves 
are  off,  a  small    bird  can   scarcely  creep   in  among 
them."      Nevertheless,  Marshall   says — "It   would 
be  dillicult   to   describe   the   burden,    which   many 
trees,  this  year  [1788J  had  to  bear.     Not>vithstand- 
ing  the  trees  were  as  full  of  wood  as  neglect  could 
till  them,  every  twig,  within  and  without,  was  load 
ed  with  fruit.     Of  trees  of  luxuriant  growth,  the 
most  upright  shoots,  even  to  the  summit,  were  ren- 
dered pendent  uith  the   weight  ol  their  produce, 
hanging  down  on  every  side  like   strings  of  onions; 
ihe  fruit  appearing  to  the  distant   eye,  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  tree 

I  have  already  said  much  more  on  (his  subject 
than  many  readers,  perhaps,  ma}'  think  necessary: 
but  the  captious  remarks  of  the  Essex  Register- 
writer,  were  uttered  with  such  imposing  confidence, 
that  a  full  examination  of  them  appeared  to  be  ex- 
pedient— This  writer  fancies  that  the  common 
mode  of  propagating  gooseberries  and  currants  by 
cuttings  for  ages,  even  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
as  decisive  proof  that  Mr.  Knight's  theory  is  un- 
lounded.  But  besides  that,  to  give  any  force  to  this 
as  an  argument,  it  behooves  the  writer  to  prove 
(which  is  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible)  that 
those  plants  have  never  been  propagated  by  seed — 
every  person  who  has  seen  a  current  or  a  gooseber- 
ry bush,  knows  that  they  continue  themselves  by 
annually  sending  up  from  their  roots  jiew  shoots 
(according  to  Mr.  Knight's  doctrine  of  the  longe- 
vity of  roots)  to  supply  the  places  of  their  predeces- 
sors, debilitated  by  the  bearing  of  a  few  years: 
and  the  latter  should  be  cut  awa}',  to  make  room 
for  the  former.  And  this  suggests  a  reason  for  suf- 
fering them  to  grow  in  bmhes,  instead  of  training 
them  with  single  stems,  as  trees.     Advert,  farther. 


petuate  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear,  from  grafts 
and  their  branches  worn  out  by  age  and  bearing, 
that  Mr.  Knight's  doctrine  applies.  And  it  is  bj' 
cutting  out  the  branches  of  wall  fruits,  after  a  few 
years  bearing,  that  the  English  gardeners  arc  able 
to  present  good  fruits  to  their  employers.  No  one 
would  commit  the  folly  of  attempting  to  propagate 
the  raspberry,  by  setting  in  the  ground  the  shoot 
which  had  once  borne  fruit;  and  it  must  be  compa- 
ratively foolish,  to  expect  to  continue  forever  the 
varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear  from  grafts  and  their 
branches,  not  indeed  absolutely  dead,  like  the  rasp- 
berry, but  In  -A  stale  o(  decrepitude,  lending  to  disso- 
lution, and  incapable,  in  the  meantime,  of  produ- 
cing any  fruit,  or  but  a  little,  and  that  of  an  ordina- 
ry kind. 

Mr.  Knight's  doctrine  was  founded  on  fitets,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  overthrown.  The  indiviiiu- 
al  instances  mentioned  in  opposition,  are  only  excep- 
tions to  the  generiil  principle,  and  correspond  with 
his  own  admission  and  actual  experiments.  He  had 
even  anticipated  the  case  of  Mr  Coxe's  stire  apple; 
when  he  says — "It  appears  also  probable  that  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  existence  of  the  apple  tree  would  be 
considerably  prolonged  in  a  southern  climate."  I 
have  eaten  very  fine  Newton  pippins  which  grew  in 
Maryland  near  the  bank  of  the  Potomack;  and  1 
have  supposed  that  they,  with  other  apples  originat- 
ing in  the  north,  might  continue  to  flourish  in  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia,  and  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Carolinas, 
long  alter  the  originals  had  perished  in  their  native 
climates.  At  the  same  time,  1  have  not  imagined, 
that  in  the  most  genial  climes  they  would  last  for- 
ever; adopting  Ihe  sentiment  so  elegnntly  expressed 
by  Mr.  Knight,  that  "Vegetable,  like  animal  life,  in 
individuals,  appears  to  have  its  limits  fixed  by  na- 
ture; and  that  immortality  has  alike  been  denied  to 
the  oak  and  to  the  mushroom— to  the  being  of  a  lew 
days,  and  of  as  many  centuries." 

T.  PICKERING. 
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,  by  Charles  Harrison,  F.  H.  S.  anew  work,  print- 


•Marshall,  in  1188,  said,  that  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
soil  of  orchards  was  generally  in  grass:  and  that  the 
farmers,  m  planting  their  trees,  carefully  replaced  the 
sods  on  the  surface,  that  no  grazing  ground  might  be 
left.  In  Herefordshire,  the  soil  of  orchards  was  gener- 
ally under  tillage. 


NUTRITION— FOOD. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

An  essential  difl'erence  has  place  in  the  qualities 
of  curd  when  it  results  from  the  milk's  spontaneous 
separation,  imd  when  produced  by  the  action  of 
congulating  substances  '  From  its  possessing  slight 
ascendancy,  the  former  kind  may  be  regarded  as 
conducing  in  some  degree  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  digestion 

Curd  is  made,  as  every  person  knows,  by  a  great 
diversity  of  modes,  into  cheese: — that  prepared  from 
milk  previously  deprived  of  its  cream,  contains  very 
nutritious  matter,  but  is  difficult  of  digestion: — 
when  made  of  entire  milk  it  forms  a  still  more  nou- 
rishing substance: — cheese  made  of  pure  milk  with 
a  portion  of  other  milk  added  to  if,  has  its  nutritive 
qualities  thereby  increased,  and  is  made  easy  of 
digestion  by  the  oily  particles  interposed  between 
its  parts,  rendering  their  adhesion  less  firm: — and 
that,  whose  curd  has  been  takcii  from  cream  alone, 
is  in  all  respects  preferable  to  the  other  kinds. 
When  much  of  its  oily  substance  is  dissipated  by 
toasting,  it  is  made  to  an  equal  extent,  lees  easy  -f 
digestion. — Curd  retaining  a  portion  of  its  whey  may 
be  sparingly  exhibited  to  infants;  but  their  digestive 
organs  are  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  right  assimi- 
lation of  cheese; 
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Butter  is  obtained,  by  a  well  known  process,  from 
cream,  or  from  milk  in  an  entire  state  before  its 
cream  has  been  spontaneously  disengaged.  When 
thoroughly  kneaded  and  washed,  it  lias  sometimes 
a  white,  generally  a  faint  yellow  tinge,  which  is  of- 
ten deepened  by  artiticial  colourings.  It  obtains 
great  modifications,  in  its  consistence,  taste,  flavour, 
and  appearance,  from  the  manner  of  preparing  it 
in  different  countries,  from  the  seasons,  the  breed 
of  cows  yielding  the  reiilk,  and  from  the  substances 
on  which  they  are  fed.  VVhatever  be  the  varieties, 
however,  which  it  presents, — and  these  are  appre 
ciable  by  the  senses  only, — it  always  exhibits,  when 
fresh,  the  same  chemical  characters. 

Chemists  describe  the  constituent  parts  of  butter 
io  be, — a  fatty  substance,  a  peculiar  fluid  oil  com- 
bined with  varying  proportions  of  butyric  acid, 
about  a  sixth  part  of  whey,  and  a  minute  trace  of 
colouring  matter,  whose  exact  nature  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  Although  this  whey  be  always 
whitish,  it  includes  a  very  small  proportion  only  of 
curd: — its  milky  appearance  seems  to  depend  on  a 
kind  of  emulsion  formed  by  its  combination  with  the 
fluid  oil  of  the  butter.  Butyric  acid,  which  exists 
in  whey  even  after  it  has  undergone  distillation, 
enters  in  considerable  proportion  into  the  composi 
tion  of  butter.  Neither  this  substance,  however, 
nor  the  fluid  oil  it  comprises,  is  particularly  acid; 
but  they  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  butyric,  which 
forms  as  readily  in  them  as  the  acetic  acid  does  in 
milk. 

Butter  forms  a  very  nutritive  article  of  food,  and 
may  sometimes  be  advantageously  used  by  persons, 
in  whom  milk  itself  occasions  prejudicial  etfects. 
Like  almost  all  the  other  fatty  substances,  it  has 
been  regarded  as  having  a  tendency  to  determine 
an  exce^s  of  the  biliary  secretion.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  however,  the  inhabitants  subsist  chief 
!y  on  butter:  nevertheless  these  people  are  not  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  suffer  from  bilious  complaints: — 
many  persons  in  our  own  country,  also,  take  it  ha- 
bitually and  freely,  without  experiencing  any  incon 
venience  from  its  effects.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  butter  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  bile, 
but  rather  requires  an  intermixture  of  this  fluid,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  its  being  assimilated  by 
the  digestive  organs. 

This  view  of  the  properties  of  butter  receives  con- 
firmation from  experience: — butter,  therefore,  is 
contra-indicated  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  wherein 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  defective  or  altogether  sus- 
pended; because,  for  want  of  bile,  the  butter  be- 
comes absolutely  indigestible.  Convalescents,  in 
like  manner,  should  abstain  from  using  it;  and,  also, 
children  predisposed  to  obstructions  of  thelyniphatic 
circulation.  In  them,  it  tends  to  produce  inactivity 
and  torpidness  of  the  bowels,  with  which  an  injurious 
looseness  frequently  alternates.  Persons,  too,  who 
are  afflicted  with  paroxysms  of  heart  burn,  have  it 
aggravated  by  giving  butter  a  place  in  their  diet. 
Respectively,  however,  to  all  these  circumstances, 
it  is  essentially  necessary  that  distinction  be  made 
between  the  different  states  of  that  substance. 
When  fresh,  or  recently  salted,  it  furnishes  much 
nutritive  matter;  and,  in  general,  is  very  eiisy  of 
digestion.  If  melted  with  a  gentle  heat  and  poured 
on  vegetables,  it  promotes  their  digestibility,  and 
tenders  them  more  nourishing: — but,  if  it  has  become 
rancid  or  been  slightly  burned,  as  in  stewed  or  frii-d 
meats,  it  is  then  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  nutriclous 
qualities,  and  proves  injurious  to  those  individuals 
in  whom  the  powers  of  digestion  are  constitution- 
Jilly  or  morbidly  feeble. 

Butter  made  from  milk  of  sheep  and  goats,  al- 
though much  less  employed,  has  nevertheless  many 
properties  analogous  to  that  of  the  cow.  bheep's 
Biilk  yields  it  in  considurable  quantity:— it  has  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  is  moderately  firm,  melts  easily 
m  the  mouth,  and  leaves  on  the  palate  an  oily  im- 
pression,    Vnle's  it  has   b.-on  .subjected  to  careful 


and  frequent  washings,  it  soon  becomes  rancid. — 
This  kind  of  butter  forms  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
Rocheford  cheese,  which  is  held  in  high  estimation 
for  its  excellence. 

IVJilk  of  goats  yields,  in  proportion,  more  butter 
than  that  of  the  sheep: — it  is,  at  all  seasons,  white 
as  suet  and  remarkably  firm; — yet,  notwiihstandirg 
this  whiteness,  it  does  not  include  any  cheesy  parti- 
cle;--a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascertained,  by 
reducing  a  portion  of  it  to  a  fluid  state. 

Cow's  milk,  however  agreeable  to  the  taste,  has 
very  often  a  slight  degree  of  acidity,  even  at  the 
very  time  it  issues  Irom  the  teat.  This  circum- 
stance has  place,  although  the  animal  be  quite 
healthy  and  feed  on  salubrious  herbage: — it  may 
easily  be  ascertained  by  dipping  into  new  drawn 
milk,  a  piece  of  litmus  or  blotting  paper,  which  In- 
stantly has  its  purple  more  or  less  brightened  into 
scarlet  colour.  What  produces  this  change  is,  by 
some,  considered  as  a  minute  proportion  of  the  ace- 
tous, by  others,  of  the  oxalic  acid. 

When  cow's  milk  slands  at  rest,  in  a  temperature 
between  50  and  55*^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
it  separates  sooner  or  later  into  three  parts, — the 
cream  on  its  surface,— the  cheesy  substance  which 
coagulates  underneath  the  preceding, — and  the 
serum  or  whey  whereon  floats  a  kind  of  clot  formed 
out  of  the  cream  and  curd.  If  it  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  either  too  high  or  too  elevated,  the 
formation  and  spontaneous  separation  of  the  cream 
is  thereby  proportionably  <Jnjured.  Contact  with 
the  external  air  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
the  milk  giving  out  its  cream — this  process  advan- 
ces even  in  vessels  acaurately  closed  and  full  to 
their  corks,  and  also  in  vases  replete  with  earbonic 
acid  gas:  -and,  it  may  be  retarded  for  several  months 
by  bringing  the  milk  every  day  to  a  moderate  heat 

if  milk  be  left  unagitated  for  some  time  after  its 
first  natural  separation  into  three  parts,  the  cream 
acquires  a  darker  colour,  becomes  sour,  gets  cov- 
ered with  niouldiness,  grows  bitter,  blackens,  and 
putrefies: — the  whey,  in  which  the  cheesy  mailer  is 
floating,  acquires  an  acid  taste:— last  of  all,  the 
cheesy  matter  itself  begins  putrefying  like  the  cream 
and  gives  origin  to  a  new  acid,  analogous  to  that 
which  accompanies  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  all  animal  substances.  On  the  other  haiiil,  if 
milk  be  prevented  by  frequent  agitation  from  pass- 
ing into  these  changes,  it  undergoes  a  vinous 
fermentation*  and  a  liquor  is  thereby  pioduceil  in 
about  twenty  days,  having  a  slight  degree  of  acid, 
and  yielding  alcoholic  spirit  by  distillation. — Butter- 
milk, when  recently  made  Irom  unereamed  milk,  is 
known  to  comprehend  properties  almost  identical 
with  those  ol  fresh  milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  separated: — it  is,  therefore,  applicable  to  simi 
lar  uses,  and  may  contrii/Ute,  with  nearly  the  same 
advantage,  to  the  general  purposes  of  ahmentation. 
{To  he  continued.) 

*  Koumiss,  the  favourite  beverage  of  tfie  Tartars,  is 
a  leriiieiited  or  vinous  liquor,  prepared  from  the  milk 
of  males.  These  wanderers  make  it  in  large  quanti 
ties  at  a  time,  and  promote  its  chemical  changes  l)j  fre- 
quent agitation.  To  the  proportion  of  milk,  they  add, 
as  a  ferment,  a  sixth  part  of  water,  and  an  eiglith  of 
the  sourest  milk  of  cows  they  can  obtain,  or  a  smaller 
portion  of  old  koumiss: — the  vessel  is  then  covered  with 
a  thicli  cloth,  and  aJlowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for 
twciity-fuur  liours,  when  the  liquor  is  well  beaten  with 
a  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  its  thicker  and  thin- 
ner parts  whicli  have  separated: — it  is  now  placed,  lor 
aaotlier  twenty-lour  hours,  in  a  high  narrow  vessel,  and 
the  beating  repeated  till  the  liquor  has  become  quite  ho- 
mogeneous.— This  liquor  will  keep,  for  some  months,  in 
a  close  vessel  and  cold  situation;  but  must  be  well 
mixed  by  beating  or  shaking,  every  time  it  is  used.  A 
spirit  is  sometimes  exti-acted  from  it  by  distillation. 
The  Arabs  make  their Uhan,  and  the  Turks  Uieiri/oiiart, 
in  the  same  manner.  When  properly  prepared,  it  may 
be  left  to  stand  till  it  becomes  quite  dry;  and,  in  this 
state,  it  is  preserved  in  bags,  and  dissolved  in  water 
when  required  for  the  necessary  purposes. 
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Instructions  for  Training— by  Chas.  Dpvali,, 
GIVEN  IN  Oct.  1797. 
[We  are  resolved  to  persevere  until  some  of  the 
obstructions  are  removed  which  have  heretofore 
prevented  the  farmers  of  Maryland  from  paying 
greater  attention  to  the  quahties  of  the  horses  bred 
'ly  themselves — and  more  especially  to  the  propa- 
ijation  of  the  blooded  horse.  One  difficulty  which 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  preference  which  should 
ever  be  given  to  horses  of  high  blood,  has  consisted 
In  the  ignorance  of  the  art  of  training;  and  an  im- 
pression that  to  prepare  a  horse  to  test  his  powers 
by  trial  on  the  turf,  involved  some  great  mystery, 
known  only  to  the  initiated,  requiring  as  much 
bludy  and  expense  as  for  a  learned  profession.  As 
the  most  obvious  means  of  imparting  plain  instruc- 
tion on  this  point,  we  have  obtained  for  publication 
the  following  transcript  of  rules  furnished  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  late  Charles  Duvall,  well  known  on  the 
turf  as  a  skilful  trainer  and  honourable  sportsman. 
It  is  the  only  system  we  could  procure;  and  if  ex- 
perience of  subsequent  date  has  detected  any  errors 
In  the  plan  pursued  at  that  time,  we  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  will  point  them  out, 
«lth  any  improvement  in  the  art  of  training  adopt- 
ed since  that  period. — Edit.  Am.  Farm.] 

Let  the  horse  be  in  good  flesh  when  you  put  him 
up;  night  and  morning  w:ilk  him  four  miles,  well 
clothed  with  one  blanket  and  a  suit  of  horse  clothes, 
ibr  eight  days;  water  him  between  the  walking  with 
forty  swallows;  feed  him  at  9  in  the  morning,  at  12 
o'clock,  at  6  in  the  evening,  and  at  9  at  niijht,  with 
three  quarts  of  oats  and  chopped  corn,  one-fifth 
chopped  corn,  giving  him  one  bundle  of  blades  after 
feeding  in  the  morning,  at  12  o'clock,  and  at  6 
o'clock;  after  feeding  at  9  at  nii>ht,  give  him  two 
bundles  of  blades.  Let  him  be  well  rubbed  before 
each  feed,  with  straw  as  to  his  body,  and  his  legs 
with  woollen  rubbers;  let  him  have  a  good  bed  of 
straw;  let  his  feet  and  legs,  night  and  morning,  be- 
fore you  take  him  In,  be  washed  with  warm  water 
and  Castile  soap — then  for  eight  days  more,  in  the 
morning,  gallop  two  miles  before  watering,  and  one 
mile  after,  and  in  the  evening  one  mile  before  wa- 
tering and  one  mile  after;  clothing  and  rubbing 
before  each  feed,  as  before.  After  that  prepare 
him  for  sweating,  by  feeding  with  two  quarts  at  6 
o'clock,  and  at  9  o'clock  the  same,  giving  him  no 
blades  and  having  him  well  muzzled;  let  him  be 
well  rubbed,  and  have  a  good  bed  of  straw,  always 
keeping  his  feet  stuffed  with  cow  dung.  Let  your 
turf  be  kept  well  harrowed  and  soft.  At  day-break 
take  him  to  his  training  ground,  with  three,  four  or 
five  blankets,  and  his  body  clothes;  let  him  go  four 
miles,  the  first  three  half  speed,  the  fourth  mile  at 
a  sweeping  rate  with  a  taught  rein,  and  a  rider 
not  exceeding  the  weight  the  horse  should  carry. 
Then  strip  him  on  the  field,  carefully  scraping, 
rubbing  and  brushing  him  till  dry;  then  put  on 
his  usual  clothes  and  walk  him  an  hour;  then  take 
him  to  the  stable;  then  scald  a  gallon  of  bran,  add 
cold  water  to  It  till  milk  warm,  and  let  him  drink 
what  he  will  of  it.  Then  let  him  be  well  rubbed 
and  dressed;  then  scald  two  quarts  of  bran  and  two 
quarts  of  oats,  mis  them,  putting  among  them  a 
table  spoonful  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  and  as  much 
antimony  as  will  lay  on  a  cent — and  let  the  horse 
eat  it  warm;  'den  take  two  bundles  of  stemmed 
blades  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  water,  and 
give  him;  (hen  take  some  warm  bran  and  water 
and  wash  his  legs,  rubbing  them  dry  with  straw 
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and  woollen  rubbers;  tlien  leave  him  till  12  o'clock; 
then  feed  as  usual  with  three  quarts  at  12;  at  4  in 
the  evening  brush  him,  and  let  hira  walk  an  hour; 
then  water  him  with  water  aired,  or  branch  water; 
then  walk  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  take  him  in 
and  have  him  well  cleaned  and  rubbed:  then  feed  at 
6  and  9,  with  three  quarts  of  grain;  then  muzzle 
him.  In  the  morning  after  his  sweat  take  him  to 
the  ground  and  strip  him  as  for  a  race;  then  run  him 
two  miles  with  a  tight  rein,  and  continue  him  two 
miles  more  in  a  loose;  then  clean  him  and  rub  him 
dry;  clothe  him  and  walk  him  till  cool;  then  lake 
him  in,  wash  his  feet  and  rub  them  dry,  tleanirg 
him,  rubbing  him,  stuffing  his  feet,  and  feeding  as 
usual — so  continue  to  gallop  every  night  and  morn- 
ing as  before  directed,  to  wit:  in  the  morning  first 
gallop  two  miles,  second  gallop  one  mile;  and  in 
the  evening  one  mile  each  gallop;  sweat  every  eight 
days.  Train  your  colts  in  martingales;  bleed  after 
the  first  sweat,  and,  if  necessary,  after  the  second 
sweat.  Those  are  the  rules  [  observe  in  training. 
CHARLES  DUVALL. 

From  which,  the  rules  observed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Larkin,  of  Virginia,  varied  in  these  particulars:  he 
feeds  in  the  morning  with  four  quarts,  at  12  with 
two  quarts,  and  at  night  with  four  quarts — same 
blades  as  Mr.  Duvall.  Morning,  gallops  1st,  two 
miles  and  a  half;  2d,  two  miles.     Evening,  gallops 


es.  This  animal,  Mr.  Editor,  which  naturalists 
prove  to  be  the  "bison,"  and  no  buffalo,  is  totally 
dissimilar  to  the  buffalo  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  instance;  indeed,  it  is  much  more  a  re- 
semblance of  the  limi — and  to  one  who  has  never 
seen  the  "monarch  of  Mount  Atlas,"  a  view  of  the 
male  of  the  American  bison,  in  his  front  only,  and 
on  his  "native  prairies,"  would  form  no  indifferent 
subject— more  especially  in  the  fear  and  respect 
with  which  their  ''pas  de  charge"  attitude  never  fails 
to  inspire  the  beholder. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  or  supposed,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  the  colonists  of  this  country  would  pes- 
ter themselves  to  break  and  train  the  savage  na- 
tives of  this  western  wild,  when  they  found  so  in- 
different a  welcome  in  the  fiist  species  of  its  native 
productions!  Indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  it 
was  better  that  at  first  they  should  import  and  make 
use  of  the  skill,  e.xperi-nce,  and  products  of  their 
fathers  But  as  the  same  circumstances  do  not 
now  exist,  and  as  the  main  lliikin  the  chain  of  "Eu- 
rope transplanted,"  (as  Dr.  Ramsay  called  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,)  is  some  time  since  broken,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  make  every  possible  use  of  our 
native  and  domestic  resources. 

Accoimts  of  this  American  animal  were  long  since 
transmitted*  toFrance, and  the"phdosophical  socie- 
ties and  academies"  there;  more  especially  as  regard- 
ed the"long  pendulous  and  nappy  wool"  which  forms 
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1st,  two  miles;  2d,  one  mile  and  an  halfi     Sweats  !!:1°,'!V*    a  l'i''"A'  "'.  *  "'■^""^  '"''.'he  back  of  th.s 

five  miles,  and  brushes  his  horse   before  he  takes 

him  in;  after  cleaning  and  rubbing,  and  drying  him, 

two  miles.      He  washes    with  cold   water,  except 

when   he  sweats  his    horse,  and    waters    after  the 

horse  comes  in  and  is  clean,  just  belbre  feeding,  40 


animal.     And   Governor  Pownal,  in   particular  re 
commends  very  highly  the  soft  hair  as  a  substitute 
sheep's  wool,"  saying,  at  the  same  time,  what 


for 


pleasant  blankets  the  dressed  skins  make,  and  how 
extensively  the  skins  were   used   for  that  purpose. 


swallows  in  morning  and  evening,  and  twelve  swal-j'^T  '^^P'^''^'^'^  '»  Lower  Louisiana. 


lows  at  12  o'clock;  mixes  a  spoonlul  of  sulphur  in 
the  mash,  after  sweating,  but  no  antimony;  walks 
before  galloping  two  miles;  between  the  gallops, 
one  mile. 

Mr.  Uuvall,  in  October,  1797,  gave  me  the  fore- 
going rules.     Mr.  Larkin  trained  for  me  two  years. 


Among  a  population  who  may  be  said  (more  espe- 
cially the  western  parts  of  them,)  to  be  "yeomen, 
woodsmen  and  agriculturists;"  men  »vho  may  be 
said  to  draw  in  the  very  '-milk  of  enterprize"  from 
their  mother's  breast — I  say,  it  is  quite  surpris- 
ing  that    among    such    men    no    measures    have 


hence  people  submit  to  the  very  great  loss  of  lights 
occasioned  by  that  neghect. 

Mr.  J.  1.  Hawkins,  many  years  ago,  made  experi- 
ments, by  which  he  proved,  that  a  candle  does  not 
burn  away  the  faster,  in  consequence  of  being 
snutled;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  his  experience  again 
confirmed,  by  the  following  accurate  experiments, 
made  by  Mr.  Babington. 

He  had  six  candles  of  the  best  tallow,  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  with  wicks  of  twelve  threads;  these  he 
burned  one  hour,  in  an  apartment  in  which  the  air 
\yas  unagitated,  and  at  a  temperature  of  55°.  He 
first  performed  the  experiment  by  snuffing  them 
every  ten  minutes,  and  then  without  snuffing  them 
at  all;  being  desirous  to  ascertain  whatditference  in 
the  combustion,  the  snuffing  would  cause. 

The  loss,  in  weight,  of  those  which  were  snuffed, 
varied  from  100  to  106  grains:  those  which  had  not 
been  snuffed,  from  97  "to  106  grains.  It  thus  ap- 
peared that  the  consumptiiui  of  material,  in  a  tal- 
lo>v  candle  snuffed  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  is 
only  2.75  percent,  more  than  in  a  candle  not  snuffed; 
a  difference  very  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the 
difference  of  light  produced.  [  Tech.  Rep. 

Cheap  Travelling. 
We  observe,  by  an  advertisement,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Union  Line,  have  reduced  the  fare 
to  2  dollars,  by  the  steam-boat  Emerald,  to  and 
from  Philadelphia.  A  k\v  years  ago  the  fare  from 
New  York  to  Washington  City  was  $24— now,  by 
the  steam  boats  and  stages,  it  is  only  $9.  From  this 
city  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  the  fare  is 
reduced  to  $12.  [M  York  pa.] 


And  as  a  sportsman,  that  all  horses  may  run  in  theiT'"'  T'*^"  ^°,  domesticate  this  ammal,  (the  buffa 
best  order,  and  that  their  supcrioritn  of  foot  andi'°'^  T°  '°  P'^'^^  }>^^""S^  to  'he  same  race  with 
AoHom  alone  may  entitle  them  to  the  paliii,  I  „.ilh;°"'' ''''"'."'"^i^"™^''  *  °''  "'«  P"'^^  o'"  subjects 
pleasure  comply  with  your  request,  that  through,  °""''""'^  '"*'  natural  history  of  this  animal,  I 
your  inestimable  paper,  all  excuses  by  gentlemen  1 '■'■.'^'"  *"  "'*^  *°*?>/,  °*  Ru*^>"-us,  and  his  account 
'      •         -•       '  •  .   J  in        .   j^^'ol  the  attempt  of  Governor  Millar  to  domesticate; 

"and  also  I  refer  readers  to  "Nature  and  Art,"  the 
part  which  treats  of  the  United  States  more  parti- 
cularly. 

It  is  believed  that  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  taken  some  pains  in  regard  to  this  animal. 
If  so,  all  would  be  happy  if  he  would  communicate 
them  to  th<^  Editor  of  the  Farmer — and   we  also 


having    fine  horses,"as    to    the  mude'of  trainmsi       i    i       i       r 

them,  may  be  removed-and  the  friends  of  the  tuifl'""'  *''°  '  '■'''^"'  '"e^'ders 

gratified  with  fine  sport. 

Yours,  A  Twig  of  the  Turf. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Es^. 

A  tribute  to  the  Horse— John  Walls  recipe. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  half  a  pound  of'  desire  that  Rusti.-us  would  again  raise  his  voice  in 

alum,  and  ha     a  pound  ol  alum  salt;  pulverize  and  |  favour  of  this  neglected  native.     The  writer  of  this 

■mix  them  well  together— and  every  eight  days  givelwoiild  be  glad  to'be  informed,  through  the  medium 

hnn  a  table  spoonlul  in  his  food:  his  coat,  flesh  and  of  the  American  Farmer,  if  any  of  these  animals 


spirits  will  soon  reward  his  master  for  his  care. 
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-OR,  BISON. 


WESTERN  BUFFALO 

(No.  1.) 
3Ir.  Skinner,  Raleigh,  M:  C,  June  5,  1826. 

Your  attention,  as  any  one  will  perceive  by 
Wkiiig  at  some  of  the  pages  of  the  "American 
Farmer,"  has  been  called  to  the  very  interestin"- 
subject  of  domesticating  this  native,  more  par^ 
ticularly  with  a  view  of  rendering  him  a  beast 
for  draught  of  burden.  A  correspondent  of  yours 
from  the  west,  the  gentleman  of  Nashville,  who 
wrote  us  some  essays  on  "barn  plagues,"  alias 
rats,  under  the  signature  of  Rusticus,  has  given  you 
some  short  and  descriptive  views  of  this  "lion  look- 
ing animal  of  the  west,"  more  particularly  as  re 
gdrded  plans  for  introducing  him  by  means  of  cross- 


were  ever  sent  to  Europe.  He  wishes  some  enter- 
prising patriot  of  Ihe  west,  would  forward  a  male 
and  female  on  to  France  lor  Gen.  Lafayette,  who 
will  take  pains  with  them,  more  cspeci^illy  as  they 
come  from  America. 

P  S.  The  writer  means  to  continue  this  subject; 
and  hopes  Mr.  Sibley,  of  the  west.  Dr.  Meuse,  and 
Rusticus,  will  also  "shed  ink  and  light"  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion.  Whilst  the  French  owned  Louis- 
iana they  were  not  inattentive  to  this  animal,  more 
especially  the  governors. 


Oil  the  fallacy  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  a  candle, 
burns  away  the  faster  by  being  snuffed By  Benja- 
min Babington,  Esq.,  JJ  P. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  a  candle, 
when  regularly  snuffi.J,  burns  away  much  faster 
than   when   suffered  to   burn  without  snuffing;  and 


'  From  Louisiana. 


SCRAPS 

From  late  English  papers  received  at  the  office  of  the  Jlme- 
rican  Fanner. 

The  three  first  turnpikes  that  were  ever  estab- 
lished in  England  to  collect  tolls,  was  Wademill  in 
Herts,  Caxton  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  Stilton  in 
Hunts  These  were  erected  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  and  at  that  time  gave  so  much  discontent  among 
the  people,  that  many  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the 
riotous  attempts  to  put  them  down. 

Meat  ill  Holland  is  2d.  per  pound,  notwithstand- 
ing 16.000  cows  perished  by  the  inundation  lastyear. 
The  price  of  fresh  butter  is  only4rf.  per  pound,  pot- 
ted 5d. 

The  steam  packet  Enleiprise,  the  first  which  has 

undertaken  the  voyage  to  India,  arrived  in  Saugor 
I  Roads,  Bengal,  on  the  8th  of  December,  after  a 

passage  of  47  days  from  the  Cape,  having  expend- 
j  ed  all  her  coals.  The  whole  voyage,  therefore,  has 
[not  been  performed  with  greater  expedition  than 

is  occasionally  done  by  sailing  vessels. 
I      Was  lately  launched  from  the  premises  of  Messrs 

Wallis  and  Co.  Blackwall,  the  largest  steam  vessel 
.ever  built  in  England,  being  upwards  of  700  tons 

burden. 

The  quantity  of  fiax  imported  into  Great-Britain 
in  l8-i5,  was  1,034,336  cwt.  The  quantity  of  flax 
and  linseed  imported  was  2,480,822  bushels.  The 
rapeseed  imported  was  488,637  bushels. 
'  It  is  stated  in  a  morning  paper,  that  the  commit- 
ments to  prison  under  the  game  laws  alone,  in  this 
country,  amount  to  more  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  committals  for  any  kind  of  criminal  offence, 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 

From  the  improvement  in  machinery,  lace  is  so 
reduced  in  price,  that  the  best  hands  in  lace-making, 
who  formerly  earned  8s  or  10s.  can  now  earn  no 
more  than  2s.  6rf.  or  3«.  a  week. 

According  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  England 
and  Wales  contain  1,667  brewers,  and  45,113  vic- 
tuallers; of  the  latter  22,598  brew  their  own  beer. 
Scotland  contains  237  brewers,  and  5,625  victual- 
lers, and  of  the  latter  only  249  brew  their  own  beer. 
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AMERICAN'  FARMEll. 


(June  as,  182f>. 
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Baltimore,  Fridav,  June  '■23,  1826. 


$?-The  late  Cattle  Show.— Remarks  upon  by 
thil  Editor,  coiitiiMed. 
Crops. 
Here  again  it  was  the  sound  policy  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  promote  improvements  in  the  culture  of  the 
common   staple  objects  of  every  Maryland   farmer. 
',1'hey  did  not  invite  him  to  enter  upon  the  culture 
of  strange  things  of  doubtful   value;  they  otlered 
their  premiums  to  him,  who,  by  the  most  judicious 
application  of  manure  and  the  most  skilful  mode  of 
culture,  should  make  the  most  of  that,  of  which  al- 
most every   man   docs   make  more  or  less.     They 
spread  upon  their  table  no  less  than  §^04  worth  of 

pieces  of  silver,  for  those   who  should  e.xcel  in  the!  "1^'' ^^'i' ,  •  .  ,  t    <■      „r  „, 

'      ,     .  1-     1      .  1.1  4.  iotlerod  to  receive  and  transnnt,  /ice  of  cliarse.  any 

productions  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  hay,  tobacco,  cot-  .,    .      ■   ,,  l  i  .     i  •„   c     &  r. 

f  ,  .  ,  s         /    1        ,     ,  I  arrearages  that  miu,ht  be  paid  to  liim  lor  Ldilurs 

ton,  potatoes,  carrots,  mangel  -.vurlzcl,  ruta   baga;  i     ,  "  j  ..         ',  ,.  i   ,i     c  k 

,L      '         ■     '       r  ,1      L     1         1  1,      I         1?      ivhose  papers  are  delivered  through  the  Baltimoie 

the  proprietor  of  the   best  apple  orchard,  and  lor   n     ,  ,\S-  '       u  •    .i     i  ■  i      r  .i,     d    . 

,,      '      '  r  \  ■         .  ■         ,  *.-  "ost  Onice.      It  IS  the  known   wisli  ol   the  Fostnnis 

the  most  successlul  expermient  in  water-wretting,  or 


tee,  that  Mark  Anthony  and  Rinaldo,  of  the  stock 
of  Sir  Archy,  and  bred  by  the  bon.  John  Randolph, 
of  Roanoke,  were  "considered  to  be  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  country,  and  decidedly  the  two  finest 
horses  exhibited  to  their  view." 

It  would  clearly  be  good  policy  to  discontinue 
premiums  for  many  objects  which  are  unsuited  to 
our  climate,  and  never  made  the  subject  of  compe- 
tition; and  to  increase  the  number  and  augment  the 
amount  of  those  ofiered  for  domestic  animals — 
more  especially  the  horse,  with  whose  action  and 
powers,  almost  every  movement  and  operation  of 
the  agriculturist  is  connected. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
Trustees  helped  to  eke  out  the  small  show  of  brood 
mares. 

^3^It  was  without  mature  reflection  that  in  the 
last  American  Farmer,  the  Postmaster  of  Baltimore 


FRXCES  CUARENT. 


ARTICLES. 


otherwise  preparing  flax  or  hemp. 


I  ter  General  to  be  very  liberal  with  printers,  as  tlnir 


„,        •   -.1  -         -     .  ..      ■       .  •  -I    41    . 1  business  is  intimately  connected  with  the  puliln-k 

lo  E-ain  these  premiums,  it  was  not  requisite  that ,  •   .        .      i  .  l  ••     ■  .i  i 

,,         ?  ,      ,      ,1  ,  1  ,  .,    ,  '  I    'interests;  hence,  at  his  instance,  the  new  law  au- 

the  article  should  be  exhibited,  nor  even  a  sample 


of  it.  The  competitor  himself  was  under  no  neces- 
sity to  aitend;  he  had  only  to  send  the  certificates 
of  his  produce  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Society — and,  behold!  of  the  seventeen  premi- 
ums offered  for  crops,  upon  terms  equally  conve- 
nient for  the  farmer  in  the  most  distant  corner  of  the 


thorizes  editors  to  send  their  bills,  printed  or  manu- 
script, attached  to  their  papers,  free  of  letter  pos- 
tage; and  hence  his  express  injunction  to  all  Post- 
masters to  give  notice  of  dead  newspapers;  but  llie 
authority  does  not  extend  to  the  transmission  froi'  of 
postage,  of  money  paid  by  subscribers,  nor  does  it 


,  ,  ,.  ,•  4     .1      ti  .1         authorize  the  u?e  of  his  frank,  by  any  Postmaster, 

state,  as   lor  one   contiKUous  to  the    Show — there   <•  ,.  ■         ,  ^   i-  l     ■ 

were   but  f,n,r  of  them  bestowed.      Does  not  this  for  a'.V    '""^.else  except   his   own  proper  business 

V        .  ■'   ■  ,.   j-tr  ...       u-     .    and  that  of  his  ottice.    In  all  cases,  therelore,  where 

prove  an  almost  universal  indiilerence  to  the  obiects,  n     ,        ,  .     .  i  •      .'      ..      ,        ,-.    ^ 

(•  .i,„  c     ■  .  J         I     .  .  1  .     r  1  .■         Postmasters   unuertake  nffc/tfics  lor  the  benelit  o 

01  the  aocietv,  and  such   total   want  ol  emulation,     ,,  ,,  .-.■?'   j  •  ■        ,i    •    p      , 

„„.,   „.,  -|     1  r        -4  II.  4  1      others,  tliey  are  not   lustined  in    usins  their  Irank. 

nay,  even  such  absence  ol  excitability,  as  to  make',     ,.  •',    ^  ,i       n     .        .      i     i 

„.  „  „i        ,   .  ,.        •        ,.  -^4  1  In  the  one   belorc   us,  the   Pos  master  had  no  Mew 

one  almost  despair  ol  seeing  farmers  enter  upon  a  i         ,.       .     .  <■  •   .        4   ,    ,,         4        .1 

r         I-        1         1  r  1     .    i-     ■        1  •   u   nor  the  shadow  01  interest,  hut  to  put  aent  enien  in 

career  of  prolessionul  and  peacelul  strile  inwhichi,,  ,•   1   •        •     ,■      u       ,i-    ■  ,■  ■      ,^ 

1  •   I  4  1  J  u       I-.  ■     J         .1     1  ""^  "'^y  "I  uoing  lustice  by  oflerins;  a  friendly  me- 

honours  might  be  won  and  henelits  acquired  worthy    i-  u   4     1       -^  ■  ■     j^  y 

-  1  .iifi.,..iT       ""*"•'"'-'>  '^oney  IS  received  for  remission, 


per. 


c^iiii^  III  ..  11K..11 1 . 1  1*   I   ■ 

•     ,         ,1     I  the  way  ol  doing  lu 
cquired  worthy    i-            u   4     1       -^ 
f  .1,          :  '•■         4-  ,1              L      r  I,       I      ■    1  '}     I      dium.     Hut  where  it 
01  the  ambition  of  the  most  ciuiglttened  niiudsf     In   :,  4   .._   _, , 

reference  to  those  cardinal  objects  of  every  farmer 
and  planter,  we  do  not  observe  that  a  single  officer 
of  the  society  laid  claim  to  excellence  of  manage- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  lady! — Mrs.  West,  of  Frederick  county, 
who,  we  rejoice  to  see,  took  one  of  the  four  pre- 
miums bestowed,  for  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat. 
Horses. 
In  this  department  of  the  Exhibition,  especially 
as  it  respected  stallions,  the  show  was  creditable  to 
the  institution.  The  number  and  the  qualities  of 
these  fine  animals,  evinced  a  sensibility  to  their  va- 
lue, and  an  attention  to  their  improvement,  which 
augurs  well,  and  gives  promise  that  after  some 
years  the  breeding  of  fine  saddle  and  harness  horses 
will  be  a  source  of  large  income  to  the  farmers  of 
Maryland;  who  now,  to  their  discredit  be  it  said, 
suffer  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
to  go  to  other  states  in  pajnicnt  for  horses,  which 
are  only  better  than  ours  because  they  spring  from 
better  stock — that  is,  from  stock  which  partakes,  in 
all  cases,  more  or  less  of  the  blooded  horse.  Never 
was  the  superiority  of  blood  and  race  more  ap- 
parent than  on  this  occasion  At  12  o'clock,  at  the 
sound  of  the  horn,  twenty  highly  pampered  superb 
looking  animals  were  led  upon  the  ground,  all  in 
high  condition,  buoyant  with  animation,  and  im- 
patient of  all  control.  The  attention  was  at  fust 
confused  with  the  grandeur  of  the  general  display; 
but  when  time  was  allowed  for  examination  and 
comparison,  it  was  not  long  before  the  least  con 
versant  eye  fixed  upon  the  blood  as  it  passed  in  the 
round  of  competition— "He  treads  the  air;  the  earth 
sings  whr-n  he  touches  it;  the  basest  horn  of  his 
hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes:" 
accordingly,  though  there  were  many  of  great  beau- 
ty on  the  ground,  the  publick  mind  concurred  in 
the  unanimous  declaration  of  a  judicious  commit- 


it  must  go  cluirged    ivith    postage,  and   of  this  it  is 
believed  feic  Editors  ivill  complain. 

Editors  who  noticed   the  former  paragraph  will 
please  copy  the  above  correciion. 

gJ-As  an   agent   for  collecting   subscribers  and 
subscription  money,  the  Editor  has  pleasure  in  re 
commending  Mr.  \Ym.  Porter,  as  one  on  whose  at 
lention    and    punctuality    every    reliance    may  be 
placed. 


PATENT  WHEAT  FANS  AND  PLOUGHS. 

Gideon  Davis'  Ploughs  kept  on  hand  in  all  their  va- 
riety, manufactured  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best 
material.  The  many  premiums  that  have  been  award- 
ed to  these  Ploughs  at  the  dilferent  Cattle  Shows,  and 
the  decided  preference  given  to  them  for  easy  draught 
and  good  work,  proves  them  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  su 
perior  to  any  others  in  use.  Also  finocli  Walker's  high 
ly  improved,  and  yet  much  simpfiticd  Wheat  Fans. 
The  price  of  these  are  <ylS,  and  perhaps  surpassed  by 
iKine  lor  doing  good  work,  and  tiiat  with  ea-:e.  Also 
on  hand,  CoKN  Shellf.ks,  Cultivators,  llie  cjlindrick 
Straw  (Jutters,  and  Brown's  well  known  Vertical 
Spinners,  for  spinning  wool.  As  a  domestic  spinner 
for  family  use,  this  has  probably  never  been  iqiialled 
(Jenllcinen  arc  respecttullj  invited  to  call  at  the  sub- 
scriber's Manufactory,  No.  36,  Pratt-street,  immediately 
opposite  the  United  Hotel,  and  view  the  Implements 
for  themselves.  JONATH.^N  S.   EAST.VIAN. 


cuntelNts  of  this  numbek. 

An  Essay  on  ihe  use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure,  by  E.  Ruf- 
hn,  Es(i.— On  Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton,  &c. — New  Names 
for  Old  things — Officers  of  the  Massachusetts  ,\gricul- 
(iiral  Society— Essay  on  the  Durability  of  Fruits,  by  T. 
Pickering,  concluded — On  the  properties,  uses,  &c.  of 
Milk,  continued — instructions  for  Training  horses  for 
the  Turf,  by  C.  Duvall — Recipe  for  the  Horse — Western 
Buffalo,  or  Bison — On  snuffing  Candles — Cheap  Travel- 
ling— Scraps  from  late  English  papers — Editorial  Ke-' 
marks  on  the  late  Cattle  Show,  continued. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and   Hams,  .  . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  .lava, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &.C. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FLAX,    

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.      Red, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .   .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats 

Beans   White,  .... 
HEMP,  R.issia,  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATIIP.K,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .   . 

NAILS,  6a20A 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .   . 
OIL,  W^hale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORt     lialtiriiore  i\Iess, 

do  Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  I  St  proof.  • 
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AGB.XCUIiTI7KZ3. 


THE  PROPERTIES  OF  IMPROVED  SHORT 
HORNS,  AS  DEEP  AND  RICH  MILKERS. 

Pliiladelphia  conntij,  May  23,  1826. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Esa. 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania .igricul.  Society: 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  had  occasion  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  extraordinary  quantities  of  milk  af- 
forded by  some  of  the  Improved  short  horned  cows, 
the  cream  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  richest  I  had 
seen.  A  few  days  since  I  was  enabled  to  form  a 
more  correct  opinion  on  this  subject,  by  witnessing 
the  operation  of  making  butter.  I  fear  you  will 
hardly  credit  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  saw  per- 
fect butter  produced  from  the  cream  by  means  of 
friction  on  a  plate,  in  less  than  ten  seconds,  although 
neither  the  cream,  nor  the  milk  from  which  it  bad 
been  taken,  had  been  subjected  to  other  than  ordi- 
nary management. 

Some  persons  are  under  an  impression  that  the 
Powelton  stock  owe  their  fine  appearance  to  extra- 
ordinary care  and  high  keep.  Great  attention  is 
certainly  paid  to  their  cleanliness,  but  I  am  not 
aware,  that  in  any  other  respect  tliey  are  treated  bet- 
ter than  the  native  cows  of  a  well  ordered  dairy.  In 
regard  to  food,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  require  less 
than  the  common  cows  of  the  country.  I  lived  for 
three  years  in  the  western  country,  where  luxuriant 
pasturage,  and  cows  which  certainly  would  not  suf- 
fer by  comparison  with  those  generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadeli)hia,  have  predisposed  me  to 
form  rather  a  favourable  estimate  of  (he  value  of 
our  native  cattle. 

I  have  within  an  hour  spoken   to  Morrison,  the 

man  who  for  more  than  eight  years,  has  taken  care 

of  the  stock  at  Powelton   (amounting,  during  this 

J  period,  to  some  hundreds,)  who  for  more  than  eight 


whose  wretched  appearance,  and  milkless  udders, 
are  certainly  suflScient  to  throw  discredit  upon  any 
breed.  I  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  P.  MILNOR, 
iJecord'g  Secr'i/  Penn.  Agric.  Society. 

Pliiladelphia,  3d  Mo.  1, 1826. 
EsTEiiiMEu  Friend,  • 

I  thank  thee  for  the  pitcher  of  cream,  the  product 
of  one*  of  thy  Short  Homed  Cows.  No  stronger 
proof  of  the  value  of  that  family  of  animals  for  the 
dairy,  need  be  furnished,  than  the  specimen  before 
me.  A  portion  of  the  cream  was  subjected  to  fric- 
tion, by  means  of  a  spoon  and  plate,  and  it  yielded 
butter  of  fine  flavour,  in  rather  more  than  a  minute. 
I  could  scarcely  credit,  what  ray  own  hand  Lad  ef- 
fected. The  farmers  of  our  country  will  surely 
adopt  this  profitable  race  ol  stock,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  into  Pennsylvania,  they,  as  well  as 
our  fellow  citizens  generally,  are  indebted  to  thy 
practical  judgment,  and  disinterested  zeal. 
With  great  regard  and  respect^ 
I  am,  &c. 

ROBERTS  VAUX. 
John  Hare  Powel,  Esq. 

Chester  ctmnty,  .Ipril  2,  1826. 
Jonathan  Roberts.  Esq. 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  ,6gricul.  Soc''y: 

Dear  Sir, — The  interest  3'ou  take  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  farm  slock, 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  apologize  for  giving 
a  detail  of  an  experiment  to  test  the  richness  of 
cream  afforded  by  Mr.  Powel's  Improved  Short 
Horn  cows. 

The  cream  was  evidently  fresh,  and  was  stated 
to  have  been  taken   from  milk  twenty-four  hours 


practical  farmers,  who  by  their  purchases,  have 
given  the  most  decided  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  this  race  is  held. 

It  appeared,  that  since  June  1S22,  the  sales  at 
Powelton,  (in  all  instances  except  four,  to  persons 
who  derive  their  support  from  the  soil  which  they 
cultivate,)  equal  7,riyo  dollars — that  from  the  Isl 
January  to  tlie  15th  May,  nine  animals,  of  which 
eight  were  calves,  have  been  sold  for  2130  dollars; 
yet  from  the  continued  importations,  and  the  ex- 
travagant cost  of  the  high  bred  animals  in  England, 
it  was  shown,  that  no  profit  has  thus  far  been  de- 
rived from  the  thorough  bred  stock;  all  under  three 
fourths  breed  since  1823,  having  been  gratuitously 
disposed  of. 


years  has  milked  them,  fed  them,  and  supplied  their! old.     It  was  converted  into  butter  in  my  presence, 

every  want.     He  cor.-oboratns   my  impression,  Ihatjin  a  quarter  of  a   mmute,  whilst  I   held  the  watch 

of  all  the  cows,  comprising  almost  every  British  |  in  my  hand,  although  it  had  been  skimmed  but  hall 

and  native  breed,  the  short  horn  families  hav-  uni-an  hour. 

formly  been  the  quickest  feeders  and  best  piilkers.l     I  have  interrogated  the  person  by  whom  it  had 

He  states  that  the  present  stock  of  short  Aorns  on  j  been    skimmed,  and   under  whose   inspection    the 

this  farm,  are  superior  in  quantity  and  quality  oll'n'Hi  had  been  deposited. 

milk,  to  any  which  have  preceded  then-,  that  they  I     I  am  satisfied  from  her  statement,  and  that  of  the 

are  not  fed  as  high  as  former  native  aid  other  cat- 'person  on  the  farm,  that  no  extraordinary  care,  nor 

tie  had  been,  and   that  so  far  irora/iaving  appre-i management,  nor  food,  have  been  emp^cd  to  pro- 

hensions  at  any  time  of  their  "falling  off,"  his  prin-!^uce  such  result. 

cipal  care,  as  they  approach  the  ti«e  of  calving,  is  Very  truly  yours. 


WM.  HARRIS. 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  by  the  foregoing  notes, 
that  cream  of  such  ricliness  is  often  obtained  from 
Improved  short  horns,  or  any  other  race  of  cattle; 
nor  to  convey  the  belief,  that  one  or  two  other  fa- 
milies, do  not  afford  cream  equal  in  richness,  to 
that  produced  by  the  general  herd  of  the  best  im- 
proved   dairy  short   hm-ns.     But    it   is  intended  to 


to  keep  them  sufficiently  low.  U  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  to  prevent  the  exhaus-ion  of  these  costly 
dams,  they  are  made  dry  (always  with  great  difii- 
culty,)  two  months  before  c-'lving.  Two  of  the 
cows  which  afforded  the  cram  spoken  of,  calved, 
one  on  the  2d,  the  other  0.1  the  23d  February  la.^t. 
They  have  large  hcalthv  male  calves  running  with 
them,  notwithstandina- which,  it  is  now  (23d  May.) 
necessary  to  milk  ih^m  twice  a  day.     One  of  them, 

Mr.  Coates,  the  Editor  of  the  Herd  Book,  declares  prove,  that  independent  of  their  claims  through 
gave  in  England  thirty-two  quarts  daily,  with  herlearly  maturity,  quick  feeding,  and  deep  milking,  in- 
first  calf  stances  of  richness  in  cream,  may  be  found  amongst 
The  supply  is  very  unequal   to  (he  demand  for 'them,  quite  as  extraordinary  as  those  of  any  other 

race  of  neat  cattle;  although  it  is  not  pretended, 
that  if  this  cream  were  "mixedf  with  the  cream  of 
other  cows,"  it  wovld  "conic  first,"  and  coalJ  be 
"taken  out  of  the  churn,"  as  the  miraculous  Alder- 
ney  cream,  without  commixturfc  with  butter  formed 
from  the  rest. 


these  calve-,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  b 
«o,  if  twice  the  number  were  reared.  Farmers,  de- 
pendant upon  the  produce  of  their  fields  for  sup- 
port, pay  from  200  to  2S0  dollars  for  calves  of  seven 
or  eight  months.  A  few  weeks  since,  a  person  of 
this  description  vvho  had  paj-chased  one  for  $200, 
assured  me  that  «,400  would  (bt  tempt  him  to  part 
from  the  animal. 

The  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  our  So- 
ciety, in  demanding  from  those  claiming  premiums, 
offered  for  specific  breeds,  certificates  shewing  the 
pedigree  of  the  dams,  as  well  as  of  the  sires,  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  fact,  that  cows,  having  short  horns, 
but  of  doubtful  origin,  have  recently  been  present- 
ed to  the  public,  as  of  "Improved  shorthorn  blood." 
No.  15.  —VOL.  8. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  a  statement  was  produced,  shewing  that 
their  premium  for  Improved  Durham  Short  Horned 
Cattle,   has    been    sanctioned    by    the  opinions  of 


*  It  was  from  three  cows. 
t  See    Mr.    Haines'    lettcr- 
Agricul.  Society,  p.  21. 


-Memoirs    Pennsylvania 


Cecrops. 
THE  ART  OF  BREEDING. 

(American  Farmer,  Vol.  8.  No.  6. 
Mr.  Editor, 

A  young  gentleman,  with  a  hard  name,  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  quarrel  with  Sir  John  Sebright's 
opinions  on  breeding.  We  vvho  well  know  him,  by 
certain  phrases  and  hacknied  remarks,  are  not  less 
astonished  at  his  having  assumed  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  Athens*  than  surprised  at  his  scientific 
research,  and  elaborate  investigation,  carrying  him 
to  "Lebanon  in  Palestine,"  introducing  him  to  the 
"Druses,"  Mr.  Cooper's  vegetables  in  5fcw  Jersey, 
"modern  physiologists"  and  "moot  points"  among 
lawyers,  to  elucidate  his  notions  of  breeding  calves 
and  sheep. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Athenian  monarch,  whilst 
building  an  hypothesis  upon  a  sheep's  face,  adheres 
to  "logical  deduction,"  for  which  he  would  appear 
to  have  so  much  regard.  He  says — "Now,  all 
WELL  bred  Southdown  sheep  have  dark  paces, 
and  dark  legs;  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  any  breeder 
expressing  an  apprehension,  that  the  black  colour 
would,  in  three  or  four  generations,  extend  gradu- 
ally from  the  face  to  the  very  tip  of  the  tail.  On 
the  contrary,  a  bla^k  body,  or  a  white  face  would 
be  considered,  either  as  shewing  a  deviation  from 
the  blood,  instead  of  proving  that  they  had  been 
too  closely  bred  in — or  else,  as  an  instance  of  the 
sliglil  tendency  to  change,  already  mentioned,  and 
which  the  breeders  are  careful  to  counteract." 

He  might  as  well  have  said,  that  breeding  in  and 
in,  would  give  a  sheep  two  heads,  as  imply  that 
according  to  Sebright's  theory,  it  would  of  conse- 
quence, distribute  the  blackness  of  a  Southdown's 
face  to  the  very  tail,  for  he  has  ingenuously  assumed, 
that  bhiclcncss  upon  lite  head,  and  the  absence  of  black- 
ness from  Ihr  body,  are  received  as  characteristic 
marks  of  the  purity  of  the  blood. 

I  apprehend,  that  he  has  not  seen  half  a  dozen 
Southdown  sheep  in  his  lil'e,  and  therefore  venture 
to  inform  him,  that  they  have  faces  varying  in  co- 
lour from  every  shade  of  black  to  brown.  In  the 
language  of  Young — "Southdown  farmers  breed 
their  sheep  with  faces  and  legs  of  a  colour,  just  as 
suits  their  fancy.  One  likes  black,  another  sandy, 
a  third  speckled,  and  one  and  all  exclaim  against 
white." 

Sebright  knowing  that  all  domesticated  animals 
are  disposed  "<o  go  hack,"  as  having  some  tendency 
towards  constitutional  defects,  and  inferring  that 
those  of  the  same  family  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
tendency  towards  the  same  point,  thinks,  that  any 
man,  who  knows  that  two  and  two  make  four,  can 
believe,  that  by  the  union  of  animals  so  situated, 
and  having  such  tendency,  the  defects  will,  in  the 
offspring  be  increased. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  all  the  fallacies 
of  the  reviewer's  deductions,  which  however  "logi- 
cal" in  his  estimation,  are  founded  sometimes  upon 
assertions,  not  supported  by  facts,  and  sometimes 


*Thi3  old  gentleman  lived  only  3382  years  ago. 
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upon  quotations,  viot  merely  mutilated,  but  so  ar- 
ranged, as  to  meet  exactly  his  own  views  Sebright 
says,— "Mr.  Meynell  sometimes  bred  frnm  brother 
and  sister;  tliis  is  certainly  what  may  be  called  a 
little  close:  but  should  they  both  be  very  good,  and 
particularly  should  the  same  defects  not  predominate 
in  lioth,  but  the  pctfcctioiis  nj  the  one,  provuse  to  cor- 
rect in  the  produce  the  imperfectioits  of  the  other,  I  do 
not  think  It  objectionable:  much  further  than  this, 
the  system  of  breeding  from  the  same  family,  can- 
not, in  my  opinion,  be  pursued  with  safety." 

Cccrops  linds  it  convenient  to  leave  out  the 
words,*  "but  the  perfections  of  live  one, promise  to  cor 
rect  in  the  produce,  the  imperfections  of  the  other,'" 
thus  clipping  the  author's  sentence,  suppressing  his 
meaning,  to  make  himself  appear  wise,  and  Se- 
bright absurd. 

Cecrops  continues  from  Sebright — "although  I 
believe  the  occasional  intermixture  of  families  to  be 
necessary,  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  approve  of  mix- 
ing two  DISTINCT  breeds,  with  the  view  of  uniting 
the  valuable  pi operties  of  both.  If  it  were  possible, 
by  a  cross  between  the  Leicester  and  Merino  breeds 
of  sheep,  to  produce  an  animal  uniting  the  excellen- 
cies of  both,  even  such  an  animal,  so  produced, 
would  be  of  little  value  to  the  breeder,  a  race  uf  the 
same  description  could  not  be  perpetuated." 

Here  Cecrops  stops  him  in  the  middle  of  his  sen- 
tence, which  continues — "and  no  dependance  could 
be  placed  in  the  produce  of  such  animals;  they 
would  be  mongrels,  some  like  the  new  Leicester, 
some  like  the  Merino,  and  most  of  them  with  the 
faults  of  both. 

Upon  this  fragment  of  a  sentence,  the  critic  re- 
joins— "Here  the  writer,  with  respect  to  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  breed  so  obtained,  besides  going  con- 
trary to  common  observation,  contradicts  what  he 
says  in  another  part  of  the  essay,  where  he  speaks 
of  varieties  of  domestic  birds  obtained,  and  continued 
solely  by  the  art  of  man." 

We  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  common  ob- 
servation, but  we  had  supposed  that  this  gentleman 
had  learned  that  the  first  cross  is  an  "hall  bred;"  the 
second  three  fourths,  the  third  seven  eighths;  the 
fourth  fifteen  sixteenths,  and  so  on.  Of  consequence 
the  variety  obtained  by  the  first  cross  could  not  be 
perpetuated,  as  the  proportions  of  blood  would  an- 
nually vary,  producing  new  varieties;  which  after  a 
long  time,  great  vigilance,  and  much  more  than 
common  observation  might  be  established,  constitut- 
ing that  which  is  technically  called  "an  improved 
breed." 

For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  offspring  of  a 
jiiftle  and  female  of  precisely  the  same  degree  of 
liffinity  to  two  distinct  breeds,  would  not  generally 
exhibit  precisely  the  same  characteristics,  nor  would 
they  show  precisely  those  of  the  sire  and  dam.  In 
.some  the  attributes  of  one  of  the  breeds  would  pre- 
dominate, whilst  in  some  those  of  the  other  would 
in  different  degrees  most  probably  appear. 

Do  we  not  find  facts,  corroborative  of  this,  in  the 
human  family?  But  when  the  most  desirable  points 
and  properties  have  during  many  generations  been 
determined,  by  the  skill  of  the  breeder  in  selecting 
the  animals,  which  most  nearly  approximate  the  ex- 
cellence which  he  seeks — in  uniting  those  whose 
union  would  by  "the  perfection  of  the  one  promise 


to  correct  in  the  produce,  the  imperfections  of  the 
other,"  "a  new  variety  is  obtained." 

J'he  Leicester  sheep  has  long  and  coarse  wool, 
with  an  open  fleece— the  Merino  has  short  and  fine 
wool,  with  a  close  fleece;  the  properties,  points,  and 
general  conformation  of  these  animals,  are  opposed 
as  much,  as  those  of  any  beings,  of  the  same  race, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  product  of  the  first  cross,  between  a  Merino 
and  a  new  Leicester  sheep,  would  be  covered  pro 
bably  with  wool  of  medium  texture;  but  when  car- 
ied  farther,  it  might  become  too  short  for  combing. 


too  long  for  the  general  manufactures  of  the  coun 
try.     New  varieties  are  obtained  by  crosses. 


He  had  no  remarkable  keeping  for  the  two  first 
years  of  his  life,  but  the  owner  finding  how  rapidly 
he  grew  on  common  fare,  has  kept  him  nearly  under 
the  full  force  of  feed  since.  The  animal  is  well 
shaped  and  sprightly,  and  although  they  call  him  of 
common  breed,  he  descended  no  doubt  from  a  stock 
of  cattle  imported  by  Governor  Wentworth  about 
si>ty  years  ago.  A  few  of  the  race  we  have  seen 
near  Wolfsborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
Wentworth  had  a  large  farm.  The  blessings  de- 
rived from  a  good  agriculturist  are  often  remember- 
ed when  the  politician's  deeds  are  forgotten. 

iBoston  Gaz. 


Sebright  does  not  approve  of  crossing  distinct 
races,  and  gives  an  instance  to  shew,  what  he  means 
by  "distinct  races."  For  it  is  evident  that  ttie  term 
"race,"  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense,  nor 
should  we  have  useil  it  as  he  has  done.  The  quad- 
ruped race  embraces  all  animals  having  (bur  legs, 
yet  we  find  the  terra  "race"  applied  frequently  to  a 
variety  of  a  particular  species;  the  improved  Lei- 
cester sheep,  are  called  new  Leicester,  or  the  Dish 
ley  race. 

■  It  is  evident,  Sebright  did  not  object  to  mixing 
animals  of  races  which  he  does  not  qualify  by  the 
term  "distinct,"  for  in  the  next  sentence,  he  tells 
us,  that  Merino  rams,  are  frequently  put  to  South 
down  and  Ryland  ewes,  all  being  of  the  fine  wool 
ed  race,  which  he  approves  with  certain  views.  Nor 
would  he  object,  to  uniting  the  Arabian  with  the 
turf  horse,  for  he  knows,  that  the  best  turf  horses 
had  been  so  produced;  but  he  would  oppose  the 
union  of  a  Welch  pony  with  a  draught  horse,  or  an 
Arabian  courser  with  a  Suffolk  Punch  if  he  desired 
animals  either  for  the  turf  or  the  road.  He  knows, 
that  certain  varieties,  sometimes  fortuitous,  some- 
times the  product  of  design,  afford  the  means  of 
establishing  improved  races  of  animals,  or  of  me- 
liorating cultivated  fruits. 

As  the  Baronet  had,  without  the  parade  of  his 
classical,  geographical,  physiological,  legal  and  logi- 
cal knowledge,  modestly  and  calmly  given,  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience,  to  his  friend,'  adding — I  have 
freely  stated  my  opinions,  "without  considering 
them,  as  conclusive,  and  shall  be  much  gratified,  if 
they  induce  others  to  direct  their  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject, which  appears  to  me  of  great  importance  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country;"  if  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  explicit,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
sentence,  it  would  have  been  charitable  to  hear  him 
to  the  end,  and  possibly  wise,  not  to  excite  pity  in 
behalf  of  a  being  so  small,  about  to  be  crushed  by 
a  giant's  grasp. 

I  shall  leave  the  Ensrlish  Baronet,  and  the  Athe- 
nian Monarch  to  settle  their  differences  upon  the 
best  mode  of  propagating  farm  stock,  as  I  presume 
his  majesty  will  not  recommend  any  new  mode  of 
improving  our  own  race,  whatever  may  be  the 
practices,  amongst  the  hardy  "Druses,"  or  the  pe- 
culiar attributes  of  any  particular  instance  of  fecun- 
dity, which  may  happen  to  be  in  his  eye. 

A  FARMER. 
gladly   have 


TURNIPS. 

Dear  Sir,  Campbell  Slalion,  Tenn.,  June  12,  1826. 

I  am  advised  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jackson 
Smith,  near  Athens,  in  this  state;  and  another  near 
this  place,  by  name  Moses  Defries,  that  for  several 
years  past  they  have  ploughed  their  turnips  after 
soicing  the  seed  and  having  the  ground  properly  pre- 
pared; and  when  ploughed  with  a  large  coulter  and 
about  six  inches  deep,  they  have  never  failed  to 
raise  plenty,  and  have  good  crops.  They  are  both 
men  1  can  believe.  I  plant  all  my  corn,  laying 
the  furrows  off  with  a  large  coulter,  4  inches  wide 
and  running  about  8  deep,  and  believe  it  answers 
much  better  than  that  planted  in  the  usual  way. 

SAMUEL  MARTIN. 


INFORMATION  WANTED— HAY. 

Petersburg,  To.,  June,  8,  1826. 
The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  will  confer  a 
favour  upon  me,  by  informing  me  of  whom  and  where 
1  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  machine  used  for  (he 
packing  of  hay.  The  hay  which  we  import  from 
the  north,  (New  York  particularly,)  comes  here  in 
bundles  of  from  350  to  400  lbs.  each.  I  have  a 
farm  upon  the  river,«bout  60  miles  from  this  place, 
which  produces  large  quantities  of  hay,  and  am 
anxioiis  to  have  it  packed,  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
transport  it,  as  is  done  by  the  New  Yorkers.  State 
the  usual  price,  if  you  can  give  the  required  atten- 
tion. Respectfully, 

WM.  ROBERTSON,  Jr. 


•  But  Sir  John  gives  us  to  understand,  that  Bake- 
tvcU  was  addicted  to  telling  fibs  about  his  stock. 
Upon  what  authority  he  says  this,  he  has  not  informed 
us.  He  mentions  also  a  breeder  of  fox  hounds,  a  Mr. 
Mej  ncl,  and  observes:  "Mr.  Meyncl  sometimes  bred 
from  brother  and  sister;  this  is  certainly  what  may  be 
called  a  little  close;  but  should  they  both  be  very  good, 
and  particularly,  should  the  same  defects  not  predomi- 
nate in  both,  1  do  not  think  it  objectionable;  much  far- 
ther than  this,  the  system  of  breeding  from  the  same 
family,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  pursued  with  safety." 

Cecrops,  Am,  Far,  vol.  8.  no.  6.  ^ipril  28,  1826. 


[This 
avoided 


controversy,   which    we    would 
must  cease  in  the  Farmer.] 


MAMMOTH  OX. 
A  few  days  since,  on  a  farm  in  Greenland,  belong- 
ing to  INI.  C.  Pierce,  Esq  ,  of  Portsmouth,  we  mea- 
sured an  Ox,  7  years  old,  of  an  extraordinary  size. !  jj^g^,^  against  botis 
His  girth,  just  back  of  the  foic  legs,  was  9  feet  U 
inch.  His  length,  from  his  nose  to  his  shoulder 
blade,  was  4  feet,  minus  2  inches;  and  from  thence 
to  his  rump,  8  feet  and  2  inches — making  his  length 
exactly  12  feet.  His  breadth  across  the  back,  from 
one  hip  joint  to  the  other,  is  4  feet  9  inches.  He 
weighed  in  January  last  3,038  lbs.,  and  is  now  pro- 
bably two  hundred  pounds  at  least  heavier. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 
The  following  items  of  information  we  have  de- 
rived from  several  sgriculturists,  with  whom  we  have 
lately  had  the  pleasiire  of  conversing. 

TAR. FOR  SHEEP. 

A  gentleman,  who  k<teps  a  large  flock  of  sheep, 
says  that  during  the  seasrm  of  grazing,  he  gives  his 
sheep  tar,  at  the  rate  of  a  giU  a  daj  to  every  twenty 
sheep.  He  puts  the  tar  in  troughs,  sprinkles  a  little 
fine  salt  over  it,  and  the  she«p  consume  it  with 
eagerness.  This  preserves  the.n  from  worms  in 
the  head,  promotes  their  genera\  health,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  specific  against  the  »ot. 

EOTTS  IN  HORSES. 

A  traveller  tells  us  that  the  stage  drivers  on 
routes  leading  from  .Albany  (o  the  western  parts  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  giving  water  to  their 
horses  on  the  road,  mix  a  little  wood  ashes  with 
their  drink,  which  they  say   effectually  preserves 


SALTING  CATTLE  AND   SHEEP. 

We  are  informed  by  a  practical  farmer,  that  in 
giving  salt  to  his  cattle  and  sheep,  he  mixes  it  with 


*  The  I'rcsiUeut  of  the  Ro^al  Socit-ty. 


unleachcd  wood  ashes.  The  mixture  is  composed 
of  one  quart  of  fine  salt  to  one  half  bushel  of  ashes. 
To  this  composition  his  cattle  and  sheep  always 
have  access.  He  thinks  it  increases  the  appetite, 
and  preserves  the  health  of  the  animals. 

[JV.  E.  Farm^. 
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HOXL'flCtriiTU&E. 


HORTIC  ULTURE— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Sir,  Cliarlieshope,  JV.  /,  June  19,  18J6. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  beins;  my  business 
as  well  as  my  amusement,  I  have  devoted  all  ray 
time  to  it,  and  have  been  so  lar  successful  as  that 
I  am  no  longer  injured  either  by  the  peach  tree  fly 
or  by  the  disease  called  the  yellows.  By  reason  ot 
the  same  watchful  care  I  do  not  sutler  from  cater- 
pillars, and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeini;  my  trees 
grow  111  size  and  lu.xuriance.  But  whilst  1  have  con- 
quered these  three  great  enemies  of  the  orchardist, 
1  am  assailed  by  a  fourth,  which  has  assumed  so 
formidable  an  appearance  that  unless  speedy  means 
be  taken  to  ^et  at  the  root  ol'  the  evil,  it  will  be 
worse  than  useless  to  plant  a  tree. 

I  allude  now  to  the  insect  that  stings  ihe  fruit  of 
the  peach,  plum,  cherry,  nectarine  and  apncot. 

For  years  has  this  insect  been  silenlly  and  unmo- 
lesled,  working  destruction  to  these  line  fruits,  and 
although  every  one  has  been  awjire  of  (he  ravages 
that  are  yearly  committed,  and  although 


This  maggot  grows  larger  every  day,  accomniodat" 
ing  itself  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  into  which  it  is  depo- 
sited. When  it  has  completely  destroyed  the  cir- 
culation, by  surrounding  the  kernel,  the  fruit  falls 
to  the  ground.  Here  the  worm  enlarges,  and  in 
August  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  leave 
the  hollow  shell,  which  the  fruit  now  becomes,  and 
enter  the  ground.  It  now  requires  no  nourishment 
but  what  it  absorbs  from  the  earth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  other  reptiles,  but  keeps  descending  until  it 
gets  below  the  reach  of  frost;  here  it  remains  until 
the  first  week  in  May— and  now  comes  the  mo.st  in- 
teresting part  of  the  subject.  This  very  offspring 
of  the  beetle  comes  up  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  giub  worm — yes,  sir,  those 
white  worms  with  pale  yellow  heads,  are  the  pro- 
geny of  the  beetle! 

In  this  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  it  eats 
voracioMsly  of  every  living  succulent  root,  and  con- 
tinues its  unnoticed  devastation  until  autumn,  when 
it  again  betakes  itself  to  a  safe  point,  out  of  the 
reach  of  Jrnst  which  is  its  bane. 

It  lies  throughout  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  then  once  more  in  the  spring  it  rises  in  the  grub 
worm  state,  stronger  and  larger,  and  of  course 
more  destructive  than  the  year  before.  It  is  now 
about  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and  about  one-third 


many  per 
sons  have  called  public  attention  to  it,  yet  the  sub- 
ject has  never  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 

It  being  of  great  importance  to   me  to  discover  of  an  inch  thick;  it  becomes  "unwieldly  and  feeble; 


The  smaller  beetles  disappeared  after  the  third 
night,  and  the  large  brown  beetles  were  the  onlv 
ones  that  continued.  I  spoke  of  thirty  or  fort\ 
trees.  I  only  made  the  experiment  on  these  as  thej 
were  near  my  house;  but  every  tree,  excepting  the 
cedars,  silver  pines,  and  indeed  all  the  resinous 
tribe,  were  covered  with  them — mountain  ash,  horse 
chestnut,  English  walnut,  rose  bushes — every  thing: 
I  am  surprised  that  any  green  thing  was  left  I 
made  a  large  bonfire,  thinking  that  as  they  are  fie 
quently  flying  in  a  room  in  the  evening  when  the 
candle  was  lighted,  that  this  great  light  would  at 
tract  them;  but  not  more  than  three  or  four  were 
decoyed  into  it,  although  millions  of  (he  smaller 
moths  and  ephemeris  flew  to  the  spot  and  were  de- 
stroyed. 

In  consequence  of  (hus  stripping  the  trees  of  the 
beetle,  my  plums  were  saved.  I  found,  however, 
about  a  week  after  I  stopped  searching  for  them, 
that  a  few  beetles  who  were  more  tardy  than  the 
rest,  had  made  their  appearance,  and  that  several 
of  my  plums  were  stung.  I  ought  to  have  continued 
my  labours  a  little  longer.  The  plums  that  were  a( 
a  distance  from  the  house  have  all  dropped  otf,  and 
every  third  peach  is  stung  and  has  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

What  is  to  be  done?  I  have  taken  great  pains  in 
informing  my  neighbours  and  friends  of  these  facta, 
and  have  benged   them  to   co-operate  with  me  in 


the  kin.!  of  enemy   that  thus  yearly  destroyed  my  it  goes  earlier  below   to  its  place  of  rest,  and  gets 

fine  fruit,  I  read  every  aiticle  that  bore  on  the  sub    even  deeper  than   ever  in   (he  ground:  here,  from]  destroying  these  insects;  but  it  niust  he  the  work  of 

ject;  but  there  were  so  many  contradictory  opinions  two,  three  to  four  feet  below  the  surface,  it  takes  its  |  time— so  few  will  believe  that  the  common  w hite 


much  at  vari;»nce  that  I  was  compelled  to  leave 
speculation  and  vague  statements,  and  (rust  to  a  la- 
borious personal  investigation  of  the  thing  myself 


small  hole  into  which  it  lies  coiled,  gradually  chang- 
ing itself  into  a  kind  of  chrysalis,  and  then  by  slow 
degrees  forcing  itself  up  to  the  surface.     Whilst  in 


and  surmises,  and  the  modes  of  prevention  were  so  flnal  have  of  the  grub  form;  it  hollows  lor  itself  a  grub  worm  that  is  seen   when  a  sod  is  turned  over 

by  the  plough,  is  to  be  a  beetle  in  another  year; 
fewer  still  will  believe  that  the  cut  loorm,  the  corn 
ivortn,  the  eabbai^e-worm  and  the  melon  worm,  (for 
the  vines  have  worms  at  the  roots  as  well  as  bugs 
at  the  top,)  are  all  the  progeny  of  various  kinds  of 
beetles. 

My  practice  now  is,  to  plough  deep  every  inch  of 
-_,  ^, -  .,-  ground  adjacent  to  my  orchards,  every  fall,  and  to 

but  shall  proceed  to  say  that  there  is  no  longer  ajhole  and  flies  to  the  first  tree  that  suits  its  taste,  a  destroy  every  thing  in  "the  chrysalis,  or  grub,  or  lar 


I  need  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  this  state  it  does  not  eat,  but  its  sole  object  seems 


length  of  time  that  it  occupied  to  convince  mjsell 
of  the  correctness  of  my  observations,  nor  shall  I 


to  be  to  reach   the   top,  which  it  accomplishes   in 
three  months,  its  sheath   hardening  and   its  wings 


dwell  on  my  frequent  perplexities  and  my  frequent  expanding  as  it  progresses  on  its  journey,  until  some 
intention  to  abandon  the  investigation  altogether,  jjne  evening  in  the  first  week  in  May,  it  leaves  its 


doubt  as  to  the   kind  of   insect  that  destroys  the  perfect  beetle 


fruit,  and  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  i."  within  our 
reach. 


What  is  said  of  this  brown  beetle  applies,  with 
hut  little  variation,  to  a  whole  class  of  beetles — only 


Under  the  head  of  calioptera  in  Kntomology,  is  varying  in  shape,  in  colour  and  in  taste,  all  preyin 


va  form  that  is  visible.  In  the  spring  I  plough  again; 
that  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  then 
suffer  the  black  birds  and  crows  to  follow  the  plough 
and  pick   up  the  grubs.     I  intend  to  employ  little 


a  description  of  the  Alay  bug,  or  iheslnut  coloured \oi^  the  industry  of  man,  and   all   undergoing   thejboys  next  spring  to  pick  up  these  grubs'.     I  have 
beetle.     Under  the  article  beetle,  'U  Butfon's  iNatu-jsame  changes;  some  alternating  from  beetle  to  grub  shown  so  much       ■  ■      ■ 


ral  History,  is  a  concise  history  of  the  insect.     Aslevery  other  year — some  every  two  years,  and  some, 
books  like  these  are  within  reash  of  the  curious,  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  May  bug  or  brown  beetle  eve- 


is  not  worth  while  to  take  up  room  to  go  into  the 
particulars  of  this  formidablf  insect's  history,  1  shafl 
only  briefly  touch  upon  wkat  immediately  concerns 
us. 

In  the  first  week  in  May,  about  dusk,  the  brown 
or  chestnut  beetle  creeps  quietly  from  its  hole  in 
the  ground,  but  more  particularly  from  a  sod  of 
grass  or  clover;  it  rises  slowly  and  heavily  with  a 
dull  buzzing  sound,  not  unlike  a  drone,  and  flies  in 


ry  fourth  year, 

As  soon  as  I  felt  certain  that  I  had  identified  the 
grub  and  the  beetle,  I  prepared  myself  for  their  ap- 
proach; and  accordingly  on  the  3d  of  May,  at  dusk, 
I  saw  the  first  flight.  The  flight  of  the  beetles  was 
simultaneous,  and  the  buzzing  was  heard  for  twelve 
or  Iburteen  minutes.  All  my  domestics,  male  and 
female,  including  out-door  servants,  went  to  work. 
We  laid  a  large  sheet  under  a  plum  tree,  two  per 


a  straight  line  to  the  nearest  fruit  tree.  Here  it  j  sons  standing  near  with  lamps,  one  with  a  pail  half 
alights  either  on  a  branch  or  leaf  If  on  (he  ex-lfull  of  waler,  and  (he  rest  to  pick  up  the  beetles  as 
treme  end  of  a  tender  twig  it  does  not  leave  it  until  |  (hey  fell.  VVe  gave  (he  (runk  of  the  tree  a  sudden 
the  twig  is  destroyed;  if  on  a  leaf,  it  strips  the  leaf  i  slap  with  the  open  hand,  and   the  beetles   fell  in 


of  all  the  succulent  parts.  It  hangs  clinging  to  the 
twig  or  leaf  until  its  hunger  is  appeased,  and  then 
it  either  drops  down  and  crawls  under  some  large 
weed  or  bush,  or  else  creeps  into  a  hole  in  (he 
ground,  where  it  remains  un(il  the  next  evening, 
when  it  again  rises  and  pursues  the  same  course. 

Its  existence  as  a  beetle  is  from  two  to  three 
weeks;  in  the  last  stage  of  its  life  it  makes  a  semi- 
circular incision  in  the  fruit  of  the  tree — deposi(s 
its  egg — makes  another  similar  cut,  perhaps  three 
or  four  on  the  same  fruit — deposites  an  egg  in  each 
and  then  perishes.  Sometimes  it  crawls  to  a  hole 
and  there  dies,  hut  more  generally  it  flies  or  crawls 
to  the  nearest  water  and  is  seen  no  more.  As  soon 
as  the  puncture  is  made  in  the  fruit  by  the  sharp 
forceps  of  the  beetle,  a  transparent  exudation  of 
gum  takes  place,  into  which  the  egg  is  deposited, 
when  it  soon  hatches  and  becomes  a  small  maggot. 


great  numbers,  as  if  stunned;  they  were  then  hasti 
ly  picked  up  and  thrown  into  the  pail  of  water.  In 
this  way,  in  less  than  an  hour,  perhaps  only  half  an 
hour,  we  shook  the  beetles  from  20  or  30  trees. 

1  am  almost  afraid  of  saying  how  many  were 
caught  this  first  night.  We  nearly  filled  two  pails 
with  beetles! 

There  was  every  variety  of  them,  from  this  large 
brown  May  bug,  which  looks  not  unlike  a  chestnut, 
to  the  little  pale  yellow  melon  beetle.  We  went 
out  the  second  uight,  and  extended  our  search:  we 
travelled  over  from  thirty  to  forty  trees  in  infinitely 
less  time,  having  learned  the  sleight  of  the  thing. 
This  night  we  only  got  half  the  quantity  of  beetles. 
We  pursued  this  course  for  two  weeks,  thinning 
their  numbers,  until  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  we 
could  not  get  half  a  dozen  from  the  whole  number 
of  trees. 


solicitude  on  this  subject,  (hat  mj'^ 
workmen  now  destroy  every  insect  that  they  see: 
this  will  in  a  few  years  thin  off  those  that  infest  my 
farm;  but  unless  it  be  a  general  concern,  (and  ivho 
are  not  injured  by  it?)  it  will  be  of  small  avail  (hat 
I  pursue  (his  course — for  I  shall  have  (o  encounter 
(hose  that  come  from  other  farms. 

I  have  tried  every  plan  recommended.  Those 
trees  that  were  paved  at  the  roots  were  stung  as 
well  as  the  rest.  Brimstone  did  not  annoy  them.  I 
have  elder  bushes  planted  all  over  my  farm;  in  short 
I  have  tried  every  thing  that  appeared  to  be  reason- 
able. Nothing  but  j)(oi(g7u(jg-  deep,  and  then  killing 
off  (he  beetle  in  the  spring,  and  encouraging  birds 
to  remain  on  your  farm,  will  exterminate  these  de- 
structive insects. 

I  have  made  this  article  almost  too  long;  but  it  is 
of  such  importance  to  get  every  one  interested  in 
destroying  the  beetle,  that  I  know  you  will  give  it 
publicity.  If  ''very  one  will  go  earnestly  to  work, 
in  a  few  years  this  country  will  be  covered  with  the 
most  delicious  fruit,  for  our  climate  is  suited  to  the 
choicest  kinds,  and  a  new  source  of  pleasure  and 
wealth  will  be  opened  to  us.  To  rid  an  orchard  of 
beetlos,  is  not  so  herculean  a  task  as  to  banish  the 
weeds  called  St.  John's  wort  and  mullen. 

The  only  dilficulty  that  I  see,  is  that  the  beetle 
commits  its  ravages  at  night.  I'^ew  servants  like  to 
assist  after  their  regular  working  hours  are  over, 
and  it  is  a  tiresome  business  to  do  all  yourself; — 
where  there  are  many  trees  this  could  not  be  done. 
As  to  the  locusts,  I  shall  touch  on  (ha(  subject  in 
another  paper.  Yours,  respec(fully, 
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COFFEE. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  from 
Cuba,  published  in  the  Boston  Monthly  Magazine. 
The  detail  of  the  manner  of  producing  and  con- 
suming a  favourite  berry,  will  interest  coffee  bib- 
bers, which  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  eonimunity 


over  the  world,  was  not  known  even  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  it  constitutes  at  this  period  half  the 
sustenance  of  the  people,  until  so  lately  as  1554. 
During  the  Turkish  lent,  coffee  is  not  allowed  to 
be  used.  The  first  known  in  England  was  in  1652, 
and  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Edwards,  who  not 
only  brought  home  coffee  from  Turkey,  but  also  a 


The  coffee  tree  is  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  servant  who  understood  roasting  and  preparing  it. 


is  not  treated  in  the  same  manner  that  we  treat  it. 
We  first  plant  the  ripe  berries  in  a  nursery,  that  is 
in  a  manner  shaded,  to  prevent  the  young  plants 
from  being  scorched.  The  seeds  are  sowed  in  rows 
at  sufficient  distance  to  admit  hoeing,  as  they  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds.  They  should  remain 
three  years  in  their  seminary;  they  are  then  drawn, 
and  the  tops  cut  off  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  root.  Holes  are  previously  dug  in  the  fields 
that  are  to  receive  them,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
deep,  six  feet  apart;  in  these  the  young  plants  are 
set  so  firmly  as  not  to  be  pulled  up  by  a  strong  man. 
In  three  years  they  produce  a  small  crop;  in  four  a 
full  one.  If  permitted  to  reach  their  natural  height 
the  coffee  tree  would  grow  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet;  but  we  do  not  allow  them  to  exceed  five,  both 
to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  the  berries,  and  to  in- 
crease the  quantity,  as  that  nutriment  would  be 
conveyed  to  a  tree  of  sixteen  feet,  being  confined  to 
five,  naturally  expends  in  the  fruit  what  would  have 
gone  to  the  branches  of  a  larger  plant.  The  trunk 
is  small,  the  branches  long,  slender  and  horizontal, 
coming  out  in  alternative  pairs,  or,  in  scientific 
phrase,  are  decussate.  The  leaves  are  large,  lucid, 
waving,  of  a  beautiful  deep  glossj'  green;  while  the 
lower  branches  being  longest,  gradually  shortening 
towards  the  top,  the  whole  plant  appears  like  a  py- 
ramid of  green  foliage,  with  white  flowers  or  red 
fruit.  They  blossom  in  February,  and  continue  in 
bloom  two  months,  or  more.  The  flowers  are  white, 
much  like  the  jessamine  in  appearance,  and  some- 
thing like  it  in  perfume,  only  less  odoriferous.  At 
this  period,  what  in  the  vegetable  world  can  look 
more  lovely  than  a  field  of  coffee  trees?  The  beau- 
tiful green  leaves,  contrasted  with  innumerable 
white  blossoms,  is  a  charming  sight.  The  fields  too 
are  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  the  borders  of  which 
are  adorned  with  mango,  orange,  avocado,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  together  with  the  reschyomene, 
the  leasalphma;,  and  other  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Did 
you  meet  no  living  objects  to  contradict  the  idea, 
you  would  fancy  a  well  ordered  coffee  field  to  be  a 
second  garden  of  Eden;  or  you  would  imagine  the 
ancients  would  not  have  placed  Elysium  on  any 
island  but  this,  had  they  but  known  Cuba.  A  very 
brief  walk  will  destroy  this  illusion,  however,  and 
convince  you  the  curse  has  fallen  here  as  elsewhere. 

"The  average  quantity  of  coffee  to  each  tree  per 
annum,  is  one  pound.  When  the  berries  are  ripe, 
as  they  begin  to  be  in  September,  they  are  picked 
off  by  hands,  laid  into  heaps  for  two  or  three  days, 
until  the  pulp  begins  to  ferment;  they  are  then 
spread  upon  sicaderos  to  dry,  being  raked  up  and 
covered  at  night  or  on  the  approaching  of  a  shower. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  hulled  in  a  mill  that 
is  worked  by  a  mule.  The  coftee  is  then  winnow- 
ed; then  again  picked  over  by  hand  to  clear  it 
from  gravel  or  dirt;  then  put  into  bags;  then  sent  to 
our  market;  then  shipped  to  yours;  then  bought 
and  sold  as  many  times  as  need  be;  then  it  is  roast- 
ed; then  ground;  then  boiled  by  you:  for  the  Ame- 
ricans do  not  know  how  to  make  coffee  when  they 
get  it.  All  this  tedious  process  must  be  gone  over 
before  we  can  get  a  cup  of  coffee;  yet  the  French 
seem  to  be  the  only  people  among  Christians  who 
••ither  prepare  the  beverage  well,  or  duly  appre- 
ciate it  when  it  is  prepared;  and  yet  their  manner 
of  preparing  it  is  the  most  simple.  The  great  art 
lies  in  making  it  as  strong  as  can  be;  and  then  di- 
luting it  with  boiling  milk. 

This  valuable  berry,  now  so  generally  used  all 


This  same  servant,  who  was  a  free  man,  was  the 
first  who  sold  coffee,  or  rather  established  the  first 
coffee-house,  which  was  in  a  shed. 

"It  was  first  carried  into  France  in  1635,  by 
Thevenot,  the  eastern  traveller,  but  was  not  much 
used  until  1660,  when  some  bales  were  brought  into 
Marseilles.  Some  of  the  eastern  nations  use  it  in 
substance  mixed  with  oil,  and  say  that  a  ball  of  this 
mixture,  of  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  is  equal  to  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or  a  meal  of  meat. 

"The  trees,  in  good  soil,  will  continue  to  bear 
half  a  century,  and  one  negro  can  take  care  of 
twenty-five  hundred  trees;  but  he  cannot  pick  all 
their  berries  in  season.  In  gathering  these,  a  field 
must  be  gone  over  a  number  of  times;  all  are  not 
ripe  at  the  same  period.  The  size  and  colour  of 
the  ripe  fruit  is  much  like  cranberries — but  in  for- 
mation it  is  a  stone  fruit,  like  the  cherry,  two  of 
those  seeds  you  receive  being  found  in  each.  In 
new,  rich  soil,  there  are  sometimes  three,  and  in  old 
trees,  in  dry  soil  only  one.  In  Arabia  the  trees 
grow  to  their  natural  size,  and  consequently  pro- 
duce a  much  less  quantity,  and  also  much  smaller 
fruit.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Mocha  coffee  is  so  su- 
perior to  ours.  We  endeavour  to  raise  as  much, 
and  as  large  coftee  as  possible,  because  this  sells 
the  best  in  your  market.  Vet  it  is  by  no  means  as 
fine  flavoured  as  the  small  white  coffee  that  is  hard- 
ly saleable.  I  always  choose  for  my  own  use,  what 
was  called  refuse,  and  find  it  far  superior  to  green 
coffee.  The  poorer  the  soil,  and  the  worse  the 
trees  look,  (he  finer  flavoured  is  the  seed;  but  in 
this  case  they  bear  but  a  small  quantity,  and  that 
would  not  sell. 

"Age  has  a  good  effect  upon  coffee.  If  kept  in 
a  dry  place,  the  flavour  will  improve  every  year; 
and  many  gentlemen  in  England  keep  always  a 
stock  for  seven  years  on  hand.  But  it  must  be  kept 
from  tlie  vicinity  of  any  article  that  could  taint  it, 
for  there  is  nothing  imbibes  the  taste  or  smell  of 
other  bodies  so  quick  or  so  powerfully  as  cofl'ee. 
Whole  cargoes  of  it  have  been  ruined  by  being 
placed  too  near  to  casks  of  rum,  sugar,  spice,  &c.; 
nor  is  it  possible,  by  any  process  whatever,  to  re- 
new it  when  once  tainted.  Cofl'ee  ought  to  be  kept 
by  dealers,  in  a  room  by  itself,  and  in  a  very  dry 
place;  instead  of  which  thty  are  apt  to  select  as 
damp  a  one  as  will  not  wholly  ruin  it,  in  order  to 
make  it  wsigh  heavier.  Cofl'ee  might  be  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Louisiana;  but  perhaps  not  enough 
ifi  make  the  introduction  of  it  an  object  of  profit." 


soap,  and  mixed  with  these  lime  enough  to  make  a 
thick  white-wash.  With  a  white- wash  and  paint 
brush,  I  put  this  upon  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the 
trees,  as  high  as  was  practicable,  filling  the  cracks 
in  the  bark,  and  covering  the  whole  surface.  The 
effect  has  been,  not  only  to  destroy  most  of  the 
lice,  but  to  give  the  trees  an  improved  and  vigorous 
appearance.  The  outer  bark,  which,  from  a  stint- 
ed growth,  had  become  rough  and  hard,  has,  in  a 
measure,  fallen  off  in  flakes,  and  disclosed  a  soft, 
smooth  bark,  the  sure  indication  of  health.  I  in- 
tend to  repeat  the  operation  next  season,  and  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  succeed  in  eradicating  the  evil. 

The  lice  hatch  between  the  20th  May  and  10th 
June,  when  each  core,  or  blister,  sends  out  a  colo- 
ny of  20  or  30  young.  "The  nits  produce  white 
animalculae,  resembling  a  louse,  so  small  they  are 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  which,  imme- 
diately after  they  are  hatched,  open  the  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  blister,  and  crawl  out  on  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  and  there  remain,  but  with  little  motion, 
about  ten  days;  when  they  stick  themselves  fast  to 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  then  die.  From  this  little 
carcass  arises  a  small  speck  of  blue  mmild,  which  is 
most  plain  to  be  seen  between  the  10th  and  20th 
June,  and  continues  about  fifteen  days,  and  then 
■gradually  wears  off  until  the  old  carcass  appears, 
which,  by  this  time,  is  formed  into  a  new  blister, 
anil  contains  the  spawns,  or  nits  before  mentioned." 
It  is  during  the  period  of  transformation  only,  that 
the  alkali,  or  lime  is  supposed  to  be  effectual. 

J.  BUEL. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

^Ve  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  that 
the  vine  is  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania  to  an  extent 
of  which  few  persons  have  had  any  idea.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  borough  of  York, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  vineyards, 
some  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  some  in  the 
bosoms  (sf  vallies.  In  Adam,  and  in  Westmoreland 
the  culturn  of  the  vine  is  also  attended  to;  and  one 
gentleman  rj  Chester  has  a  vineyard  covering  thir- 
ty acres.  Ot.]y  a  few  days  ago,  a  house  in  Market- 
street  advertised  for  sale,  wine  manufactured  in  the 
neighbourhood  df  Lancaster. 

The  extent  to  yhich  the  vine  is  now  cultivated, 
makes  us  regard  it  as  no  lonser  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. If  similar  success  should  attend  the  attempts 
to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  we  shall  not  long 
be  under  the  necessity  of  givmg  our  flour  to  our 
horses  to  get  rid  of  it. 


TI.ME    AND  METHOD   OF    DESTROYING 
LICE  WHICH  INFEST  APPLE-TREES. 

(From  the  Now  England  Farmer.) 
For  two  or  three  years  I  observed  that  the  bo- 
dies, and  many  of  the  limbs  of  my  young  apple 
trees,  were  covered  with  lice,  resembhng  in  shape  a 
flax  seed,  though  much  smaller,  and  of  a  light  co- 
lour, stationary  and  adhering  fast  to  the  bark.  In 
some  instances,  they  almost  covered  the  surface. 
It  was  apparent  that  they  subsisted  upon  the  sap, 
obstructed  its  circulation,  and  materially  retarded 
the  groivth;  and  in  one  instance,  I  ascribed  the  loss 
of  a  tree  solely  to  them.  Washing  with  lev  and 
soap  suds  in  the  spring,  had  produced  no  eft'ect. 
In  June  last,  I  observed  directions  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  for  destroying  the  parasitic  enemy; 
and  that  being  the  particular  time  to  make  the  ap- 
plication, 1  immediately  set  about  it.     For  this 
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pur 
pose,  I  took  eight  parts  of  water,  and_lwo  of  soft'tence  is  little  differant  from  that  of  the  human  fe- 


NUTRITION-FOOD. 

(Continued  from  p.  110.^ 

Milk  of  goats  emits  a  particular  odour,  very  much 
resembling  that  of  their  perspirable  fluids:  it  is  least 
oB'cnsive  in  those  which  are  white,  those  that  want 
horns,  and  (hose  properly  tended.  At  certain  sea- 
sons, this  odour  is  remarkably  intense.  The  milk 
itself  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  curd  than 
the  cow's,  but  is  more  viscid.  Butter  separated 
from  its  cream,  has  considerable  firmness,  and  is  at 
all  times  white;  it  is  proportionately  less  abundant 
than  in  the  milk  of  cows  and  sheep. 

Ewe's  milk  yields  butter  in  greater  measure  than 
that  of  the  cow  or  goat;  but  it  is  softer  and  more 
oily;  its  curd,  likewise,  is  tough  and  greasy.  Cheese 
made  of  it  is  both  pleasant  and  nutritive. 

Clear  yellow  cream  in  profusion  is  rapidly  thrown 
up  by  the  milk  of  mares.  It  can,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, be  made  to  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  soft 
butter,  by  means  of  agitation:  but  the  quality  of 
this  is  not  good.  It  contains  very  little  curd,  which 
s  almost  inseparable  from  the  cream:  its  consis- 
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male;  and  it  combines  more  saccharine  matter  tlian 
the  milk  of  sheep  or  goats. 

Several  natural  resemblances  exist  between  that 
of  the  ass  and  human  milk:  its  colour,  smell,  and 
fluidity  are  imperceptibly  different;  its  cream,  how- 
ever, is  less  abundant.  Butter  made  from  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly soft,  white,  and  insipid;  and  it  possesses 
the  remarkable  property  of  being  soluble  in  butter- 
milk, from  which  it  can  be  separated  anew  by 
means  of  agitation,  if  the  vessel  containing  it  is 
held  immeried  in  cold  water.  When  left  at  rest,  it 
parts  with  its  curd  in  the  form  of  very  delicate 
loose  particles,  even  before  it  has  become  sensibly 
acid.  Its  taste  remains  sweetish  and  agreeable, 
after  being  deprived  of  its  cream.  This  milk  differs 
from  the  cow's,  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
sugar  of  milk,  less  curd,  and  less  cream,  which  is 
also  more  tasteless. 

Human  milk  is  whiter  than  the  cow's;  and,  when 
tested  in  its  newest  state  with  purple  paper,  appears 
to  be  equally  acid.  Its  composition,  however,  is  so 
singularly  diversified,  that  in  different  females  it 
often  varies  considerably  in  its  taste,  or  colour,  or 
consistence,  or  the  quantity  of  its  cream.  In  some 
individuals  whose  milk  contains  an  irregular  pro- 
portion of  whey, and  is  destitute  of  curd,  it  gives 
out  more  or  less  cream,  but  never  any  butter,  al- 
though strongly  agitated:  neither  does  it  coagulate, 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  In  others,  it  presents  a 
thick,  tenacious  cream;  yields,  on  undergoing  mo- 
derate agitation,  a  j'ellow,  firm,  uniform  butter;  is 
coagulable  by  acids;  and  parts  with  a  white  compact 
curd.  By  careful  comparison  with  the  chief  discre- 
pancies presented  by  these  six  different  kinds  of  milk, 
it  appears — that,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
their  analytical  results,  the  principal  elements  of 
milk  in  each  of  these  animals,  generally  considered 
in  relation  to  the  others,  do  exhibit  very  constant 
proportions.  Respectively,  then,  to  this  view  of 
their  nature,  they  may  be  distributed  into  two  class- 
es: one  including  the  milk  of  ruminating,  the  other 
that  of  herbivm-mis  animals.  In  the  first,  stand  the 
goat,  the  sheep  and  the  cow,  in  whose  m.'lk  the 
curd  and  butter  predominate,  while  the  wtiey  and 
sugar  of  milk  are  in  defective  proportions.  The  ass, 
the  mare,  and  the  human  female  who  is  rften  doom- 
ed to  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  go  into  the  second: 
their  sugar  of  milk  and  whey  exceeds  in  their  rela- 
tive quantities,  the  butyraceous  a;id  cheesy  sub- 
stances, which  are  fluid  and  nearly  incoagulable. 
In  the  annexed  table  are  exhibited  the  comparative 
proportions  of  curd,  butter,  sugar  of  milk,  and  whey, 
contained  in  the  milk  of  each  of  them,  according  to 
their  arrangement  in  the  preceding  classification: 
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milk  is  more  susceptible  of  sudden  and  frequent 
variation  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  prin- 
ciples, than  any  other  of  the  animal*  fluids.  If 
a  (juantity  of  that  yielded  by  the  cow  be  divided 
inti)  three  equal  parts,  each  of  which  has  been 
siwessively  taken  at  the  same  milking,  and  set  to 
rest  during  the  necessary  time,  what  was  first  drawn 
will  give  out  much  whey  and  very  little  butter,  the 
second  have  less  whey  and  more  butter  than  the 
foimcr,  and  the  third  be  richer  than  either  in  curd 
acd  butter;  and,  of  course,  be  more  foodful  and 
nutritious.  Now,  the^e  results  are  almost  universal, 
aid  may  be  reproduced,  without  inconvenience,  by 
a  very  simple  experiment.  At  the  same  time,  they 
establish  an  interesting  fact  in  natural  history; 
they  hold  equally  true  and  general,  relatively  to  the 
nature  of  human  milk;  and,  consequently,  suggest 
considerations  possessing  extreme  importance  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  suckling  infants.  By  this 
fnct,  then,  it  is  made  obvious — that,  when  a  mother 
falls  into  the  habit  of  putting  her  chdd  very  often 
to  the  breast  and  allows  it  to  suck  only  for  a  short 
time,  she  gives  it  merely  the  portion  of  her  milk 
which  is  thin,  abounds  with  whey,  and  affords  very 
little  nourishment.  Mothers  may  also  learn  from 
the  same  instructive  fact,  if  they  will  believe  it,  how 
essentially  necessary  it  is  to  the  health  of  their  ten- 
der offspring,  that  they  be  placed  to  the  breast  at 
regular  and  lengthened  intervals;  be  permitted  to 
remain  sucking  for  a  long  time;  and,  by  this  means, 
be  enabled  to  imbibe  the  part,  the  last  and  best,  of 
the  maternal  milk  which  contains  most  of  the 
creamy  substance,  and  on  this  account,  is  more  sa- 
lutary and  nutrimental. 

Immediately  before  giving  birth  to  their  offspring 
and  for  some  days  after  the  beginning  of  their  suck- 
ling state,  all  the  lactiferous  animals  have  their 
milk  endowed  with  qualities  altogether  different 
from  those  it  subsequently  possesses.  That  yielded 
by  the  cow  is  familiarly  designated,  in  this  country, 
by  the  terms  biest,  biestings,  and  biesty  milk,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  are  worthy  being  placed  un 
der  consideration. 

Such  milk,  when  drawn  a  few  hours  before  the 
cow  calves,  is  a  yellowish,  semipellucid,  viscous 
fluid,  wherein  slender  bodies  like  fibrils  are  held  in 
suspension.  Its  taste  is  peculiar,  rather  insipid:  it 
has  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup.  When  deposited 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  evolves  a  thick,  bland,  unctu- 
ous, yellow  cream,  which  yields  rich,  firm,  gold- 
coloured  butter.  It  will  give  out  cream  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  without  having  its  characteristic 
properties  perceptibly  dissipated;  but  the  butter 
made  from  the  second  has  a  paler  colour.  When 
subjected  to  the  actions  of  heat,  the  acids,  or  spirit 
of  wine,  it  coagulates  into  an  albuminous  mass  re- 
sembling the  white  of  eggs.  Pressure  curdles  the 
whole  of  this  milk,  without  inducing  any  disengage- 
ment of  whey. 

Biesty  milk  of  the  cow,  on  the  day  of  her  calving, 
frequently  contains  some  streaks  of  blood  which 
imparts  to  the  fluid,  when  shaken,  a  reddish  tinge. 
Its  consistence  is  then  thin  and  very  sizy,  and  its 
taste  nearly  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  milk.  When 
left  tp  stand  in  an  open  vessel,  it  sends  up  a  thick 
viscid  cream  which  furnishes  fine  orange-coloured, 
spongy  butter;  richer  indeed,  but  less  pleasant,  than 
what  common  milk  produces.  What  of  it  remains, 
after  being  deprived  of  the  cream,  acquires  the  ap 


pearancc  of  soapy  water.  It  coagulates  in  twenty 
four  hours  and  in  the  temperature  of  Oii''  of  Fah 
renheit's  thermometer;  but  tlie  vessel  containing  it 
requires  being  immersed  in  boiling  wali-r,  before  it<^ 
whey  can  be  disengaged  fioiii  the  cheesy  substance. 
Its  curd  forms  a  glutinous  mass,  which  affords  ana- 
lytical results  not  materially  different  from  those  ol 
milk:  when  compressed  and  properly  dried,  it  be- 
comes hard  and  diaphanous  as  born:  its  wliey  is 
semitransparent  and  acescent;  and,  on  being  eva- 
porated, furnishes  alkaline  crystals  and  a  proportion 
of  saccharine  matter.  Throughout  the  next  three 
or  four  days,  it  remains  coagulable  by  means  of 
ebullition;  but  this  property,  in  a  short  time,  ceases: 
the  thickness  of  its  cream,  also,  gradually  diminish- 
es, and  its  butter  becomes  paler  and,  by  degrees,  it 
comes  to  differ  from  milk  in  its  maturity,  only  in 
the  excess  of  its  whey  and  the  smaller  quantity  of 
butter  derivable  from  its  cream. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SONNET. 
All  forms  of  beauty — earth,  and  sea  and  sky. 

Save  only  that  which  is  most  beautiful — 

Guiltless  we  gaze  on,  and  in  gazing  lull 
The  captive  sense  with  sweet  satiety. 
But  woman — that  o'ershadowest  in  thy  light 

All  lovehest  things— thy  smile,  thy  blushing  fears. 
Thy  cheek's  warm  glow,  with  health  and  ardour 
bright. 

E'en  the  pale  charm  that  mingles  with  thy  tears! 
O  that  on  these,  spell-bound,  the  eye  should  feed. 

Yet  the  heart  famish! — Fascinating  foe! 
False  light!  that  dost  the  way-lost  traveller  lead 

Info  the  depths  of  wild  and  hopeless  woe! 
If  beauty  charm  thee,  gaze  on  all  things  fair — 
But  woman's  witchery — O  gaze  not  there! 


SFOXLTIire  OLIO. 


*  Milk  of  the  bitch  has  been  administered  as  a  med 
cine  to  persons  suffering  from  disease;  and,  in  these,  it 
almost  uniformly  produced  the  mildest  aperient  effects. 
Its  taste  is  not  unpleasant,  and  the  influences  of  imagi- 
nation in  exciting  disgust  at  its  use,  may  be  obviated  to 
1  a  reasonable  extent  by  feeding  the  animal  with  a  pure 
'human  diet.  An  epileptic  lad  took  it  to  the  amount  of 
and  evening,  with  manifest 


(From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 

ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF— No.  II. 

Respectfully  inscribed  to  the  Analeur,  the  Sportsman 

and  the  Breeder  of  the  Virginia  Turf  Horse. 

Jolly  Roger  was  the  first  horse  that  gave  distinc- 
tion to  the  racing  stock  of  Virginia.  His  perfor- 
mances on  the  English  turf,  and  that  of  his  pedi- 
gree, are  recorded  in  the  name  of  "Roger  of  the 
Vale."  After  he  was  imported  into  this  country  he 
took  the  name  by  which  he  is  now  known;  he  was 
foaled  in  1741,  and  commenced  covering  in  Virgi- 
nia about  the  year  1748.  He  was  got  by  Round- 
head, who  was  by  Flying  Childers,  who  was  by  the 
Darley  Arabian.  The  dam  of  Roundhead  was  the 
famous  "plate"  mare  Roxana  by  the  Bald  Gallo- 
way, the  dam  of  the  celebrated  racers  and  stallions 
Lath  and  Cade  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  The 
dam  of  Jolly  Roger  was  got  by  Mr  Crofts'  famous 
horse  Partner,  the  best  racer  and  stallion  of  his 
day,  his  giandam  by  Woodcock — Crofts'  bay  Barb 
— Makelets— Brimmer— Son  of  Dodsworth— Bur- 
ton Barb  mare. 

Jolly  Roger  got  many  fine  racers,  stallions  and 
brood  mares,  and  is  a  favourite  cross  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Virginia  bred  turf  horse,  and  very  just- 
ly too. 

Jolly  Roger  got  Spanking  Roger  out  of  the  im- 
ported mare  Jenny  Dismal,  and  Longsdale  out  of 
an  imported  Monkey  mare. 

Janus  was  a  chestnut  horse,  foaled  in  England  in 


two  ounces,  every  morning  and  evening. 

advantage.    It  operates  with  considerable  benefit,  when  .- 

I  given  in  suitable  proportions  to  nervous  children,  both|  1746,  and  got  by  Janus,  a  bay  horse  foaled  in  17.li», 
■  before  and  after  their  being  weaned.  full  brothei  to  Blank  and  Old  England,  being  got 
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by  the  Godolphin  Arabian  out  of  the  famous  "Lit- 
tle Hartley  mare"  by  Barllett's  Chiiders,  a  son  of 
the  Darley  Arabian. 

Janus  was  imported  into  Virginia  by  Mr.  Morde- 
cai  Booth,  of  Gloucester  county,  Va.,  in  the  year 
1752;  his  dam  was  got  by  old  Fox,  (whose  name 
stood  eminent  in  the  English  pedigree,)  his  gran- 
dam  by  the  Bald  Galloway. 

Although  Janus  partook  of  every  cross  in  his  pe- 
digree calculated  for  the  distance  turf  horse,  yet 
his  stock  were  more  remarkable  for  speed  than 
bottom.  Janus  from  his  shoulders  back  was  consi- 
dered the  most  perfect  formed  horse  ever  seen  in 
Virginia,  by  the  most  skilful  connoisseurs;  he  was 
remarkable  for  roundness  of  contour,  strength  of 
articulation,  and  indicating  great  powers  and  sta- 
mina in  his  whole  conformation. 

His  stock  partook  of  these  qualities  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years  they  were 
considered  as  a  "peculiar  stock, '  as  tliey  invariably 
exhibited  even  in  the  third  and  four!h  generations 
from  the  old  horse,  the  same  compactness  of  form, 
strength  and  power.  The  Janus  stock  have  exceed- 
ed all  others  in  the  United  States  for  speed,  dura- 
bility and  general  uniformity  of  good  form:  and 
more  good  saddle  and  harness  horses  have  sprung 
from  them  than  from  any  other  stock. 

The  cross  of  Janus  is  considered  by  many  judi- 
cious sportsmen  as  a  valuable  one  lor  the  turf,  if 
combined  with  other  crosses  that  have  been  noted 
for  bottom:  from  the  Janus  cross  is  derived  speed, 
the  first  essential  quality  of  the  turf  horse.  Celer 
was  justly  considered  as  the  best  son  of  old  Janus, 
as  he  propagated  a  stock  equal  in  every  quality  to 
those  of  the  stock  begotten  by  his  sire.  He  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Mead,of  Virginia,  and  foaled  in  1774, 
and  died  in  1802,  aged  28  years. 

As  the  pedigree  on  his  dam's  side  is  not  general- 
ly known,  I  will  here  give  it.  The  dam  of  Celer 
was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Aristotle,  a  brown 
bay,  finely  formed,  full  15  hands  high,  bred  by  Mr. 
Bladen  and  got  by  the  Cullen  Arabian,  his  dam  by 
Crab,  his  grandam  by  Hobgoblin,  great  grandam 
by  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  out  of  a  famous  mare 
called  White  Cheeks. 

No.  IH. 

Morton's  imported  horse  Traveller  contributed  in 
an  eminent  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  tu:f 
stock  of  horses  in  V'irginia.  He  was  a  bay  horse, 
foaled  about  the  year  17-18,  and  was  a  covering 
stallion  at  Richmond  Courthouse,  Va.  as  early  as 
the  year  1754.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Crofts,  at  Ra- 
by  in  Yorkshire,  (who  was  the  fortunate  breeder 
and  owner  of  some  of  the  fust  horses  in  England,) 
and  got  by  his  famous  horse  Pariner,  who  was  a 
grandson  of  the  Byerly  Turk,  and  was  himself  the 
grandsire  of  King  Herod.  The  dam  of  Traveller 
was  by  Bloody  Buttocks  (an  Arabian) — Greyhound; 
Makcless;  Brimmer;  Place's  White  Turk;  Dods- 
worth;  Layton  Barb  mare.  Morton's  Traveller 
was  bred  Irom  the  best  running  stock  in  England  in 
that  day:  the  famous  Witherington  mare  was  full 
sister  to  Traveller:  she  bred  Shepherd's  Crab,  and 
other  capital  racers. 

Morton's  Traveller  got  Tryall  and  Yorick  out  of 
Blazella,  imported,  and  Burvvell's  Traveller  out  of 
a  Janus  and  Lycurgus;  also  Lloyd's  Traveller  out 
of  a  Jenny  Cameron,  and  Tristram  Shandy  out  of 
a  Janus,  and  Ariel  full  brother  to  Partner,  and  Part- 
ner, out  of  Colonel  Tasker's  imported  mare  Seli- 
xua. 

Partner  was  the  best  son  of  Morton's  Traveller, 
proving  to  be  not  only  a  line  race  horse,  but  a  va- 
luable stallion.  He  was  foaled  about  the  year  1755. 
Partner  got  Rockingham  out  of  Nelson's  imported 
mare  Blossom,  and  Fi;z  Partner  out  of  the  dam  of 
Celer  and  the  celebrated  horse  Mark  Anthony. 

Mark  Antliony's  dam  was  by  Othello,  (a  son  of 
Mr.  Parton's  capital  English  horse  Crab,)  his  gran 


dam  the  imported  mare  Moll  Brazons:  she  vas 
sired  by  Spark,  who  was  imported  to  this  couttry 
by  Governor  Ogle,  of  Maryland,  and  was  givei  to 
him  by  Lord  Baltimore,  who  received  him  of  tre 
derick.  Prince  of  Wales. 

Mark  Anthony  was  foaled  about  the  year  1763, 
and  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hands  in  height,  and  vas 
a  horse  of  beauty  and  intrinsic  value,  whether  view- 
ed as  a  racer  or  stallion.  In  the  former  charaaer 
he  was  not  excelled  by  any  horse  of  his  day,  being 
"remarkable  for  his  swiftness,"  having  at  the  sane 
time  good  wind,  enabling  him  to  run  four  mile  heats 
in  good  form.  In  the  latter  character  he  stood  de 
servedly  celebrated,  and  propagated  a  stock  which 
were  held  in  the  highest  estimation  lor  their  variois 
valuable  qualities,  whether  for  the  turf,  the  sadole 
or  the  harness.  Mark  Anthony  got  Collector  outol 
a  Centlnel,  and  Monarch  out  of  a  thorough  bred 
mare,  and  Romulus  out  of  a  Valiant. 

Yorick  got  Pilgrim  out  of  a  Little  Davie,  and 
Bucephalus  out  of  a  Careless,  and  Junius  out  of  an 
Othello. 

Burwell's  Traveller  got  Southall's  Traveller  out 
of  an  imported  mare,  and  Cauiillus  out  of  a  Fear- 
nougiit  mare. 

Loyd's  Traveller  got  Leonidas  out  of  a  Morton's 
Traveller  mare.  Junius  got  Spangloss  out  of  a 
Jolly  Roger  mare. 

A  Friend  to  the  Virginia  Turf  Horse. 
(To  be  continued.) 


AQUATIC  SPORT. 

The  public  have  lately  seen  accounts  published 
from  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  papers,  of  seve 
ral  boat  races  which  have  taken  place  at  those 
places,  and  of  the  fame  of  a  Savannah  boat  called 
the  Razor.  Some  ol  our  citizens  who  were  present 
at  those  sports,  received  a  bint,  that  if  the  New 
Yorkers  wished  to  try  their  hand  with  the  Southern- 
ers, they  might  have  an  opportunity  by  coniinuni- 
eating  their  wishes.  These  hints  have  been  com 
municated  to  our  Whitehall  Aquatic  ClubJ  a  chal- 
lenge has  been  sent  to  Savannah,  that  the  Whitehall 
Club  will  contend  with  them  for  a  purse  of  )}10,000 
— 5,000  a  side,  to  be  increased  if  desired,  to  row  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  over  six  miles, 
the  boats  to  be  ro\ved  by  six  men  each,  with  a  cox- 
swain. The  Whitehall  Club  proposes  the  race  to 
take  place  at  Baltimore,  being  about  equidistant 
between  New  York  and  Savannah,  where  t)oth  par 
lies  will  be  strangers  to  the  currents,  so  as  to  have 
a  fair  race.  [JV.  V.  Daily  Adv. 


PIGEON  SHOOTING. 
A  party  of  about  forty  gentlemen  assembled  near 
Germantown  a  few  days  since,  to  shoot  ibr  a  valua 
ble  fowling  piece,  which  the  owner  was  desirous  of 
selling.     Each  person  paid  §5,  lor  which  he  was  en 
tilled  to  six  shots.     Three  hundred    wild  pigeons 
were  procured  for  the  occasion,  to   be  shot  at  on 
the  wing,  only  one  being  thrown  up  at  a  time.    The 
prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Doughty,  of  this  city,  who 
brought  down  his  six  pigeons  in   the   iinest  style. 
The  interest  of  the  seen©  was  heightened   by  the 
chance  given  to  the  poor  birds  to  regain  their  li 
berty.  [PItUa.  paper. 
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Reports  of  the  Weather. 
Mb.  Skinner,  June  21s(,  18^6. 

I  have  often  lamented  there  was  no  way  to  ascer- 
tain what  weather  there  was  at  such  a  place  on  such 
a  day,  &.c.  I  don't  mean  Dr.  Little's  (of  Washing- 
ton) cyrrhus,  cumulus  and  nebulus  and  calwic — but 
when  we  had  a  line  beneficial  rain,  and  where  and 
how  far  it  extended. 


I  observe  in  your  last  American  Farmer,  an  ex 
tract  from  Cecil  county,  from  a  person  who  says  he 
has  had  no  rain  since  the   snow  on  the   10th  of 
April. 

I  now  inform  you,  that  after  having  been  literally 
burnt  up  here,  (not  having  any  strawberries,  not 
being  able  to  save  seed  peas,  and  some  beds  that 
never  blossomed,)  on  Sunday,  the  18th,  it  began  to 
rain  before  day,  and  that  from  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  4  in  the  evening,  the  rain  was  inces>- 
sant,  yet  not  to  do  any  damage.  From  five  sepa- 
rate measurements,  I  ascertained  the  fall  of  rain  to 
be  in  that  time,  on  an  average  4i  inches.  And  on 
Ihe  I9th,  in  the  evening,  another  rain  (that  would 
have  made  a  season, as  planters  call  it,  without  the 
lirst,  that  of  the  18th,;  seemed  to  be  very  extensive. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  far  south  and  north;  it 
came  from  the  south  of  east.  Yesterday  a  fine  rain 
went  down  towards  Mount  Vernon,  and  just  now 
we  have  the  same  appearances.  It  is  now  raining, 
J  past  3  o'clock. 


GESTATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  period  of  testation  varies  in  different  ani 
mals;  in  the  larger  kinds  it  is  a  process  of  longer 
duration  than  in  the  smaller.  In  the  elephant,  and 
the  whale,  it  takes  up  many  months:  in  the  mare 
eleven  months,  in  the  cow  about  nine  monlhs;  the 
sheep  five  months;  swine  about  150  days;  dogs 
about  60  days;  hares  and  rabbits  bring  fortti  about 
the  thirtieth  day. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
contain  an  interesting  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  M.  Tessier,  whose  observations  he  details 
as  follows: 

1.   Cows. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  cows  were  observed. 

14  calved  from  241st  to  the  266th  day;  that  is, 
from  8  months  and  1  day,  to  8  month* 
and  26  days. 
3     -     on  the  270lh  day. 

50     -      from  the  270th  to  the  280th  day. 

68     -     from  the  280th  to  the  290th  day. 

20  -     on  the  300th  day. 
5     -     on  the  308th  day. 
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Consequently  there  were  67  days  between  the  two 
extremes. 

2.  Mares. 

One  hundred  and  two  mares  were  observed. 

3  foaled  on  the  SUth  day. 

1      -      on  the  3  Nth  day. 

1      -      on  the  325th  day. 

1  -      on  the  326th  day. 

2  -      on  the  S.JOth  day. 

47  -  from  the  340th  to  the  350th  day. 

25  -  from  the  350th  to  the  360th  day. 

21  -  from  the  360th  to  the  377th  day. 
1  -  on  the  394th  day. 
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This  gives  a  latitude  in  the  time  of  gestation  of  83 
days;  and  the  following  observation  may  be  made 
respecting  cows  and  mares;  namely,  that  more  of 
the  first  brou.;ht  forth  before  the  completion  of  the 
ninth  month,  than  of  the  second  before  that  of  the 
eleventh. 

3.  Sows. 
Of  these  only  fifteen  were  observed. 
1  brought  forth  young,  which  lived,  on  the  109th 

day;  that  is,  3  months  and  19  days. 
10      -     from  the  110th  to  the  120th  day. 
2      -      on  the  121st  day. 
1     -     on  the  122d  day. 
1     -     on  the  123d  day. 
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Consequently  the  difference  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes was  14  days. 

4.  Rabbits. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  were  observed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  three  years. 

1  brought  forth  on  the  26th  day. 

2  -  on  the  27lh  day. 

3  -  on  the  2Sth  day. 
53  -  on  the  29th  day. 
50  -  on  the  30th  day. 
21            -           on  the  31st  day. 

9  -  on  the  33d  day. 
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furnished  with  the  following  account  of  vehicles 
which  passed  the  inn  of  Mr.  David  Nash,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  coming  to  and  going  froni  .\lbany,  viz:  01 
stages,  25  hacks,  31  gigs,  53  double  wagons,  90 
single  wagons — total  250  in  one  day,  besides  27 
saddle  horses,  [Albany  Daily  Jldv. 


The  difference  between  the  two  extremes,  in  these 
animals  was  seven  days. 

Important  Discovery. 
Mr.  Aaron  Hann&ni,  a  respectable  citizen  of  this 
county,  has  discovered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
expulsion  of  worms  from  children.  The  remedy  is 
simple,  and  one  that  can  be  obtamed  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  following  are  a  few  particulars  as 
related  to  us.  He  says,  while  several  of  his  chil- 
dren were  going  to  their  grandmother's  in  April  last, 
on  a  visit,  they  for  amusement,  took  from  the  leaves 
or  twigs  of  the  cedar  trees,  what  is  generally  called 
the  cedar  apple  or  knot.  One  of  them,  who  had 
been  always  very  much  afflicted  with  worms 
since  the  age  of  two  years,  (now  between  six  and 
seven,)  and  every  thing  had  been  done  in  the  pow- 
er of  a  skilful  physician  for  their  expulsion,  but  all  to 
no  effect,  and  who  was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of 
health,  eat  several  of  the  apples — the  consequence 
was,  that  several  worms  were  expelled  from  her. 
The  remedy  was  again  administered,  and  in  twelve 
hours  three  hundred  and  upwards  came  from  her. 
Mr.  H.  to  be  satisfied  of  its  efficacy,  gave  the  apples 
to  live  of  his  children,  who  were  all  in  good  health; 
it  had  the  same  effect  as  upon  the  first.  He  also 
eat  several  of  the  a|)ples  himself,  and  the  effect  was 
the  same.  1  bus,  through  the  medium  of  mere 
chance,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  remedies  and  the 
most  simple  has  been  discovered.  Mr.  H.  makes  the 
above  public  with  a  view  to  benefit  his  fellow  citi- 
zens; an  act,  in  our  opinion,  truly  praiseworthy  and 
magnanimous.  He  recommends  to  those  who  feel 
disposed  to  try  the  experiment,  that  the  apples 
should  be  eaten  nine  mornings  in  succession,  fast- 
ing; il  dry,  to  be  pounded  fine,  and  taken  in  mo- 
lasses, or  eat  them  just  as  they  come  from  off  the 
tree.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  apples  or 
knots  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
cedar  trees.  [Upland  {Pa.)  Union,  June  13. 


SCRAPS 

from  late  English  papers  received  at  the  office  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

It  appears  from  City  Accounts  just  printed,  that 
out  of  monies  amounting  to  154,66 li.  provided  for 
the  building  of  IN'ew  London  Bridge,  I32,5li0i.  has 
already  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  22,000.'. 

An  importation  of  23  Flemish  horses,  of  the  cart 
kind,  were  last  week  landed  at  VVoodbridge;  they 
appeared  in  fine  condition,  and  11  of  them  imme- 
diately found  purchasers. 

Among  other  literary  curiosities  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  Basilican  library  at  Constantinople,  was  a 
manuscript  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  written  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  upon  a  serpent's  gut,  120  feet  in  length. 

Russia  is  twice  as  big  .is  Europe;  it  occupies  the 
ninth  part  of  the  world  anciently  so  called,  and  the 
2Ith  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

As  the  rank  of  a  person  in  Turkey  is  displayed 
by  the  costliness  of  his  pipe,  the  price  of  them  is 
carried  to  an  enormous  height,  varying  from  twenty 
paras  to  twenty  thousand  piasters.  The  jessamine 
tclubouqiie  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  was  adorned  .spi- 
rally with  diamonds,  from  the  amber  mouth-piece 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube. 

>iotwithstanding  the  well  known  capriciousness 
of  the  English  climate,  it  appears  that  the  average 
heat  experienced  throughout  the  year,  comparing 
one  year  with  another,  is  very  nearly  the  same. 
From  the  observations  made  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society,  during  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years,  it  appears  that  the  mean  tempera 
lure  of  any  one  year,  in  the  metropolis,  in  no  in 
!  stance,  varied  from  that  of  the  former  year,  in  the 
I  metropolis,  more  than  five  degrees.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  that  a  mild  w  inter  will  alw.iys  fol- 
low a  comparatively  cold  summer,  and  that  when 
ithe  summer  has  been  unusually  hot  it  will  be  suc- 
|ceeded  by  a  cold  winter. 

I  The  King  of  France  has  purchased  a  farm,  which 
'is  to  be  a  model  to  all  the  farms  and  farmers  of 
France,  and  which  is  stocked  with  long  fleeced 
sheep  imported  from  England. 


Cow  House. 
There  is  now  erecting  at  Edinburgh  the  most 
splendid  cow  house  in  the  world.  The  buildings 
which  compose  the  dairy  form  an  additional  orna 
ment  even  to  the  "city  of  palaces."  They  are  erect- 
ed of  fine  white  stone,  and  present  a  handsome 
front  of  three  stories  in  the  centre,  surmounted  with 
a  dome,  and  of  two  stories  in  wings.  The  dome 
gives  air  and  light  to  the  cow  house,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  in 
breadth.  The  roof  is  twenty-one  feet  in  height, 
and  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  cast  iron  pil- 
lars. The  whole  is  finished  with  as  much  neat- 
ness as  a  chapel,  and  the  light  from  the  sides  is 
transmitted  thr.iugh  handsome  sashed  windows, 
which  would  not  disgrace  a  fashionable  drawing 
rooin.  At  one  end  of  this  large  apartment  is  a  gal- 
lery, from  whence  the  two  hundred  splendidly  ac- 
commodated cows  may  be  seen,  and  every  arrange- 
jnent  is  su.-h,  that,  instead  of  a  dirty  and  disgusting 
scene,  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant  sight. 


^^^  WA^mM)^, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  June  30,  1826. 


To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  travel  be- 
tvreen  this  city  and  Troy,  we  have  been  politely 


^Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

A  meeting  was  held  agreeably  to  adjournment  at 
Dalton,  the  residence  of  Doctor  Allen  Thomas — 
present  G  Howard,  of  VVaverly,  president — R.  Ca 
ton,  G.  Cook,  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  J.  B.  Morris, 
David  Williamson,  Jr.,  Dr.  Thomas,  James  Cox, 
Treasurer,  and  J.  S.  Skinner,  Coriespd'g  Secretary. 

It  was  Resolved,  That  the  next  Cattle  .Show  and 
Exhibition  of  household  Manufactures  be  postponed 
until  the  autumn  of  1827 — and  that  James  Carroll, 
Jr.,  D.  Williamson,  Jr.,  and  J.  S.  Skinner,  be  a 
;  committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  premiums  to  be 
'awarded  at  that  time — the  said  scheme  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  at  their 
next  meeting.  

f^The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  .at 
Mr.  Jacob  HoUingsworth's,  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
July  nest. 


g>  At  last  we  have  had  very  refreshing  and 
abundant  showers  of  rain, — It  is  feared  that  it  has 
been  injurious  to  the  harvesting  of  wheat  crops. 
Corn  which  was  in  fine  condition  for  receiving  it,  had 
not  suffered  by  the  drought;  and  if  the  remainder 
of  the  season  should  prove  favourable,  the  crop  of 
that  great  staple  will  be  very  large;  and  the  more 
so,  in  this  state,  because  a  considerable  portion  of 
land,  which  had  been  designed  for  tobacco,  was  put 
in  corn. 

The  late  rains  have  fortunately  not  been  so  late, 
but  that  they  will  benefit  the  crop  of  oats:  our  fall 
markets  too,  will  be  greatly  improved;  and  if  farm- 
ers have  recourse  to  sowing  millet,  broad  cast  corn, 
and  we  should  suppose  rye,  with  a  view  to  straw, 
the  deficiency  of  the  hay  and  early  root  crops,  mav 
yet  be  in  a  great  measure  supplied. 


^:^The  late  Cattle  Show. — Remarks  xipon  by 
the  Editor — continued. 
Asses  and  Mules. 
Well  convinced  of  the  great  value  and  economy 
of  the  mule,  the  Trustees  did  not  feel  Ibemsehes  at 
liberty  to  overlook  these  objects  in  forming  their 
scheme  of  premiums;  and  accordingly  very  hand- 
some ones  were  held  out,  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  mules  in  the  greatest  perfection.  They  offered 
for  the  best  Jack  20#— for  the  best  Jennet  jj  10— for 
the  best  pair  of  well  broken  mules,  raised  in  the 
state,  $15 — for  the  best  mule  colt  by  the  side  of  its 
dam, $5.  So  little  was  their  policy  on  this  head  appre- 
ciated, that  but  a  single  animal  of  this  species  was 
exhibited,  and  the  Committee  reported  him  "unwor- 
thy of  a  premium."  Scarcely  an  instance  can  be  found 
of  a  farmer  ever  voluntarily  parting  with  a  mule, 
who  has  experienced  his  hardiness,  easiness  of  keep, 
long  life,  and  great  powers  of  endurance;  yet  few, 
very  few  in  Maryland,  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
rearing  them.  They  rely,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
on  the  people  of  other  states,  who  possess  more  sa- 
gacity and  industry,  to  supply  them  at  a  high  price 
with  mules  which  are  reared  as  cheaply  as  calves. 
They  bear  off  our  cash,  and  laugh  at  our  folly  and 
improvidence.  We  verily  believe  that  mules,  worth 
from  $80  to  100,  and  that  would  work  every  day  in 
the  year  for  25  years,  and  keep  fat  on  two- thirds  of  a 
horse's  rations,  might  be  reared  by  almost  every 
Maryland  farmer  for  15  or  ^20,  until  he  was  ready 
for  the  collar — yet  there  are  scarcely  fifty  bred  in  a 
year  in  the  whole  state.  But  for  all,  "we  are  a  ivon- 
derfully  'cute  leise people!'''' 

Neat  Cattle. 

In  this  department  of  the  Exhibition,  the  defi- 
ciency was  lamentable.  It  may  be  said  that  scarce- 
ly any  thing  was  contributed  by  a  practical  farmer, 
following  that  pursuit  exclusively  for  a  livelihood. 

Suppose  the  fine  itnimals  sent  by  Henry  Thomp- 
son, J.  B.  iMorris,  (one  of  the  Trustees,)  and  Joseph 
Gales,  of  Washington,  (o  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  ground,  and  what  would  have  become  of 
this  part  of  the  "  Cattle  Show?"  Yet  these  gentle- 
men may  be  called  amateur  farmers,  who  have  re- 
course to  the  culture  of  the  land,  and  take  delight 
in  the  improvement  of  cattle,  as  an  amusement,  to 
which  they  would  fain  give  more  time  and  atten- 
tion, if  their  cardinal  pursuits  and  interests  would 
allow  them  to  follow  their  inclinations. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  farmers  have  not 
much  at  stake  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  qualities 
and  improvement  of  cattle — for  beef,  for  work,  for 
milk,  for  butter,  tallow,  leather,  iic.  &c.,  even  their 
hoofs  and  horns,  are  turned  to  account.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  pleasure  of  having  improved  animals 
economical  in  their  keep,  and  proving  well  in  the 
dairy  or  shambles,  on  the  mere  ground  of  profit  .ind 
loss,  experience  shews  that  every  farmer  should 
possess  himself  at  least  of  a  male  of  superior  value 
and  the  best  blood.  What  has  been  their  observa- 
tion? Under  their  own  eyes? 
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Colonel  Powel,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  demand  for 
many  more  than  he  can  supply  of  Improved  short 
horn  bull  calves,  at  iJ'idO  each— and  that  after  seve- 
ral years  observation  of  their  qualities,  by  a  clear 
sighted,  sagacious  people,  who  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  every  thing  they  do.     The  bull  Young 
Comet,  from  White   Rose,  bought,    without    a  bid 
against  him  on  our  show  ground  for  $'250,  has  been 
sold  to  one  of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  of  New 
England, Mr.  H.  Watson, for  §500.  Mr. Lloyd  meets 
with  ready  sale  for  his  half  blood  calves  at  $25.    Mr. 
Henry  Thompson  sold  four  animals  of  Devon  blood, 
some  only  half  bred,  at  the  late  Show,  for  $350  cash. 
The  premiums  offered  for  cattle  were — 
For  the  best  bull  over  '2  years  old,  full  blood  im- 
proved Durham  Short  Horns,        .         $10 
the  best  bull  over  2  years  old,  full  blood 

Devon, 10 

the  best  bull  over  2,  full  blood  Alderney,    10 
the  bull,  over  2  yrs.  of  any  other  breed,     10 
the  best  bull,  under  2  yrs.  of  any  breed,      8 
the  best  milch  cow;  certificate  of  her 
milking,  quantity  of  butter  produced, 
and  keep  for  one  week;  and  of  the  in- 
terval of  time  elapsed  between   her 
calving  and  the  week  of  trial,  to  be 

produced, 15 

the  second  best;  particulars  as  above,        10 

the  third  best,  do.  do.  5 

the  best  heifer,  of  any  breed,      .        .       10 

the  second  best,        ....  5 

the  best  pair  of  well  broke  oxen,         .       10 

Of  these  eleven  premiums,  it  appears  only  six  were 

bestowed,  viz:   For  the  best  bull  over  2  years,  full 

blood  Devon — the  bull  over  2  years,  of  any  other 

breed — the  best  bull  under  2  years,  of  any  breed — 

the  best  milch  cow — the  best  heifer,  of  any  breed — 

the  second  best. 

We  might  continue  our  reflections  much  in  the 
same  strain  on  other  branches  of  the  Exhibition,  but 
the  theme  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  willingly 
abandon  the  unwelcome  task;  not  however  without 
an  acknowledKnient  of  the  great  credit  due  to  the 
gentlemen  who  filled  some  pens  with  sheep — the 
more  especially  as 

^^Tlie  Sheep  were  not  only  excellent  of  their  se- 
veral races,  but  sent,  for  the  most  part,  from  great 
distances,  and  by  distinguished  individuals.  From 
Talbot  county,  fine  specimens  of  successful  ingraft- 
ing of  the  Merino  and  Bakewcll  blood  upon  the 
country  stock,  by  Gov.  Stevens — Southdowns  that 
were  highly  admired  for  size,  fleece,  form,  and  evi- 
dent hardiness  of  conslitution, procured  by  the  judg- 
ment and  kindness  of  Col.  Poi\el,  of  Pa.,  for  Col. 
Lloyd — Saxony  Merinos  of  the  finest  qualities,  im- 
ported by  Mr.  W.  Patterson — the  pure  Merino  by 
Gen.  Mason,  of  Georgetown — and  the  prize  ram, 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  picklock  wool,  sent  all 
the  way  on  purpose,  in  a  wagon,  from  Steubenville, 
in  Ohio, by  the  American  Champion  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, W.  R.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Western  Whe.vt. 
Speculation,  which  gave  a  few  weeks  since  a  sud- 
den advance  to  this  article,  it  is  now  said  has  pro- 
duced a  depression  equally  as  sudden.  Tlie  Onon- 
daga Hi'gistf'r  of  the  14tli  irist.  states,  that  the  price 
of  wheat  on  the  canal  was  then  63  cents  per  bushel. 
It  is  quoted  in  New  Vork  at  ^1.00  and  jipl.12.  Sales 
of  the  first  quality  western  wheat  were  made  in 
this  city  yesterday  and  the  day  iiefore,  at  jf'l.OO;  but 
the  average  price  is  several  cents  less.  Western 
flour,  prime  biands,  is  selling  at  $.4.50. 

[Jitbany  paper,  June  2 1 


that  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Jamestown  weed,  ap- 
phed  to  the  inflamed  surface,  produces  immediate 
and  effectual  relief. 

Respf'lly,  yours,  THO'S  TOWLES. 


Answer  to  a  Friend. 
Friend  Skinneii, 

In  reply  to  the  letter  thee  sent  us  this  morning, 
containing  the  inquiries  of  a  subscriber  who  signs 
his  letter  "A  Friend,"  we  may  inform,  that  we  keep 
at  all  times  most  of  the  grass  Seeds  named  in  the 
following  list,  and  of  such  quality  as  we  can  war- 
rant to  grow.  The  present  prices  are  added,  viz: 
Highland  meadow  oat  grass  seed,  per  bush.  $6.00 
on  any  land  not  wet 


do. 


do. 


5.00 


Rye  grass,  (perennial,) 

on  any  land  not  wet. 
Orchard  grass  seed, 

moist  land  not  wet. 
Timothy, 

moist  land  not  wet. 
Herds',  or  red  -top, 

moist  or  wet  land. 
Red  clover, 

dry  mellow  land. 
Sainfoin, 

mellow  land,  stiff  subsoil 
Spring  and  winter  tares,    . 

dry  mellow  or  stiff  soil. 
White  clover, 

mellow  land  or  stiff. 
Lucerne,    .... 

mellow  land  or  stiff. 

Thy  friends, 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

per  lb. 
do. 


2.00 


3.00 


1.50 


4.50 


5.00 


5.00 


37; 
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ARTICLES. 


per 


Tobacco — Few  purchases  are  making — It  may 
be  said  of  this  article  in  general  terms,  that  the  best 
qualities  have  fallen  much  more  than  the  common 
tobacco. 

That  which  at   this  time  would   bring  about  ^0, 

would  at  this  season  of  last  year  have  biought  $14 

common  tobacco,  which  would  then  have  sold  at 
#6.50,  would  now,  probably  bring  about  $5. — Sales 
lately,  have  been  poor,  and  those  chiefly  of  scatter- 
ing hogsheads. 

The  price  of  grain,  will  be  found  in  our  regular 
price  current. 

Amount  of  Inspections  in  the  three  State  Ware- 
houses during  the  last  week — 439  hhds. 


Answer  to  iNftuiuY — St.  Anthony's  Fire. 
Dear  Sir,  Henderson,  Ken.,  May  23,  I8i6 

To  the  inquirer  in  your  Farmer  some  lime  since 


WANTED, 

A  Manager  to  conduct  a  Farm  and  overlook  about 
fifteen  working  hands,  in  that  healthy  portion  of  Ten- 
nessee bordering  on  Upper  Virginia.  As  there  is  on 
the  farm  a  large  dairy  and  several  looms  to  be  superin- 
tended, it  is  desirable  that  the  person  engaging  (o  ma- 
nage the  farm,  should  have  a  wife  capable  of  attending 
to  these  concerns.  To  a  person  accustomed  and  well 
qualified  to  manage  a  farm  cultivated  by  slave  hibour 
as  above,  a  good  situation  will  be  referred  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Editor.  June  30. 


for  some  remedy  for  the  unpleasant  itching  that  ac 

companies  the  St.  Anthony's  fire,  you  may  state' thony's  Fire— Prices  of  Grass  Seeds— Tobacco  market. 
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BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 
An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  1 8. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FE.\THERS,  Live,  .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine,  

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

FLAX,    

GUNPOWDER,  Haiti.  . 

GRAIN,  Indian  Corn,  . 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler, 

do.      Red,  ..... 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Bed    .  . 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .   .  . 
Orcliard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .  . 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-housf 
Havana,  1st  qual.    .   . 

NAILS,  6nt;0d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  ■  .  ■ 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRANDY,. tthpr 
APPIE  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  ground    .   . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon,  

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 

do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skiniicrs' or  Pulled,  . 
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AeKICUIiTUSLE. 


THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

(From  the  Visiter,  1756.) 
Agricult'ire,  in  the  primeval  ages,  was  the  com 
mon  parent  of  tratfick;  for  tlie  opulence  of  man 
kind  then  consisted  in  cattle,  and  the  product  of 
tillage;  which  are  now  very  essential  for  the  pro 
motion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more  particularly  so 
to  such  nations  as  are  abundant  in  cattle,  corn,  and 
fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer  gives  employment 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  yields  a  support  for  the 
other  parts  of  a  community:  it  is  now  the  spring 
which  sets  the  whole  grand  machine  of  commerce 
in  motion;  and  the  sail  could  not  be  spread  without 
the  assistance  of  the  plough.  But,  though  the  far- 
mers are  of  such  utility  in  a  stale,  we  fmd  them  in 

.  general  too  much  disregarded  among  the  politer 
kind  of  people  in  the  present  age;  while  we  cannot 
help  observing  the  honour  that  antiquity  always 
paid  to  the  profession  of  the  husbandman:  which 
naturallj  leads  us  into  some  reflections  upon  that 
occasion. 

4(i|  Though  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  species  made  of  them  be  lost; 
though  diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  conceal- 
ed in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  womb  of  the 
sea;  though  commerce  with  strangers  be  prohibit- 
ed; though  all  arts,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  splendour  and  embellishment,  should  be  abo- 
lished; yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone  would 
afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  occasions  of  an 
industrious  people,  by  furnishing  subsistence  for 
them,  and  such  armies  as  should  be  mustered  in 
their  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, that  agriculture  was  in  so  much  honour 
among  the  ancients:  for  it  ought  rather  to  seem 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  so,  and 
that  the  most  necessary,  and  most  indispensable  of 
all  professions,  should  have  fallen  into  any  con- 
tempt, • 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in  hijjher 
consideration  than  Egypt,  where  it  was  the  parti- 


manner:  and  when  the  Emperor  Septimus  Severus 
died,  there  was  corn  in  the  publick  magazines  for 
seven  years,  expending  daily  75,000  bushels  in 
bread  for  600,000  mm. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  corn,  thdugh 
they  iipplied  themselves  to  it  later:  lor  Noiih  plant- 
ed it  by  order,  and  discovered  the  use  that  might 
be  made  of  the  fruit  by  pressing  out  and  preserving 
the  juice.  The  vine  was  carried  by  the  oftspring 
of  Noah  into  the  several  countries  of  the  world:  but 
Asia  was  tl>e  first  to  experience  the  sweets  of  this 
gift;  from  whence  it  was  imparled  to  Europe  and 
Africa,  (jreecc  and  Italy,  which  were  distinguish- 
ed in  so  many  other  respects,  were  particularly  so 
by  the  excellency  of  their  wines.  Greece  was  most 
celebrated  for  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and 
Cliio;  the  former  of  which  is  in  great  esteem  at 
present:  though  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been 
generally  suppressed  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  As 
the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Grecians  for  the 
arts  and  sciences,  so  were  they  likewise  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  wines;  the  best  of  which  were 
produced  in  the  country  of  Capua,  and  were  called 
the  Massick,  the  Calenian,Formian,  Cacuban,  and 
P^alernian,  so  much  celebrated  by  Horace.  Domi- 
tian  passed  an  edict  for  destroying  all  the  vines,  and 
that  no  more  should  be  planted  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  the  west;  which  continued  almost 
two  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  Emperor 
Probus  employed  his  soldiers  in  planting  vines  in 
Europe,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hannibal  had  for- 
merly employed  his  troops  in  planting  olive  trees  in 
Africa.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more  benefi- 
cial than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry:  but,  if  this 
was  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it  is  very 
dirt'erent  at  present;  nor  were  all  the  ancients  of 
his  opinion,  for  several  gave  the  preference  to  pas- 
ture lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  consider- 
ed as  an  important  part  of  agriculture.  The  riches 
of  Abraham,  Laban,  and  Job,  consisted  in  their 
Hocks  and  herds.  We  also  find  from  Latinus  in 
Virgil,  and  Ulysses  in  Homer,  that  the  wealth  of 
sled  in  cattle.     It  was  likewise 


sular  object  of  government   and   policy:  nor  was 
any  country  ever  better  peopled,  richer,  or  more' those  princes  con 

powerful.  The  satrapK,  among  the  Assyriars  and  the  same  among  the  Romans,  till  the  introduction  of 
Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands  in  thur  go- j  money,  which  put  a  value  upon  commodities,  and 
▼ernments  were  well  cultivated;  but  were  pusished,i  established  a  new  kind  of  barter.  V^arro  has  not 
if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  neglected.  Africa, disdained  to  give  an  extensive  account  of  all  the 
abounded  in  corn;  but  the  most  famous  ceuntries  beasts  that  are  of  any  use  to  the  country,  either  for 
were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  tillage,  breed,  carriage  or  other  conveniences   of 

Cato,the  Censor,  has  justly  called  Sicilythe  ma-  man.  And  Cato,  the  Censor,  was  of  opinion,  that 
gazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Romai  people,  the  feeding  of  cattle  was  the  most  certain  and  spee- 
Tvho  were  supplied  from  thence  with  dmost  all  j  dy  method  of  enriching  a  country, 
their  corn,  both  for  the  use  of  the  city,  aid  the  sub-i  Luxury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence  and  ambition 
sistence  of  her  armies:  though  we  find  in  Livy,  that!  take  up  their  ordinary  residence  in  populous  cities; 
the  Romans  received  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  I  while  the  hard  and  laborious  life  of  the  husband- 
corn  from  Sardinia.  But,  when  Ronsi  had  made' man  will  not  admit  of  these  vices.  The  honest  far- 
herself  mistress  of  Carthage  and  Alexandria,  Afri-  mer  lives  in  a  wise  and  happy  state,  which  inclines 
ca  and  Egypt  became  her  store  hoises:  for  those 'him  to  justice,  temperance,  sobriety,  sincerity,  and 
cities  sent  such  numerous  fleets  eveiy  year,  freight- ,  every  virtue  that  can  dignify  human  nature.  This 
ed  with  corn  to  Rome,,  that  AlexantHa  alone  annu-!gave  room  for  the  poets  to  feign,  that  Astrsa,  the 
ally  supplied  twenty  millions  of  buhels;  and  when  goddess  of  justice,  had  her  last  residence  amon" 
the  harvest  happened  to  fail  in  rtie  of  those  pro-;  husbandmen,  before  she  quitted  the  earth.  Hesiod 
vinces,  the  other  came  in  to  its  ail,  and  supported  and  Virgil  have  brought  the  assistance  of  the  muses 
the  metropohs  of  the  world;  whch,  without  this  in  praise  of  agriculture.  Kings,  generals,  and  philo- 
supply,  would  have  been  in  danpr  of  perishing  byjsophers,  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  their  birth, 
famine.     Rome  actually  saw  herelf  reduced  to  this,  rank,  and  genius,  to  leave  precepts  to  posterity  upon 


condition  under  Augustus;  for  tiere  remained  only 
three  days'  provision  of  corn  ir  the  city:  and  that 
Prince  was  so  full  of  tendernessfor  the  people,  that 
he  had  resolved  to  poison  hiroelf,  if  the  expected 
fleets  did  not  arrive  before  tb  expiration  of  that 
time;  but  they  came,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Romans  was  attributed  to  thegood  fortune  of  their 
Emperor:  but  wise  precautio«  were  taken  to  avoid 
the  like  danger  for  the  futun. 

When  the  seat  of  empi*  was   transplanted  to 
Constantinople,  that  city  las  supplied  in  the  same 
No.  16.  —VOL.  8. 


the  utility  of  the  husl)andman's  profession.  Hiero, 
Attains,  and  Archelaus,  kings  of  Syracuse,  Per^a- 
mus,  and  Cappadocia,  have  composed  books  for 
supporting  and  augmenting  the  fertility  of  their 
dilferent  countries.  The  Carthaginian  general, 
Mago,  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  Cato,  the  Censor,  followed  bis  example. 
Nor  have  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  omitted 
this  article,  which  makes  an  essential  part  of  their 
politicks.  And  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  writings  of 
Xenophon,  says,  "How  fully  and  excellently  does 


he,  in  that  Book  called  his  Cb'yConomicks,  set  out  the 
advantages  of  husbandry,  and  a  country  life." 

When  Britain  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  she. 
annually  supplied  them  with  great  quantities  of 
corn;  and  the  Isle  of  Atigle.sea  was  then  looked 
upon  as  the  granary  for  the  western  provinces:  but 
the  Britons,  both  under  the  Romans  and  Saxons, 
were  employed  like  slaves  at  the  plough.  On  the 
intermixture  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  possessions 
were  better  regulated,  and  the  slate  of  vassalage 
gradually  declined,  till  it  was  entirely  wore  oiT  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Henry  Vil.  and  Edward  VI.,  for 
they  hurt  the  old  nobility  by  favouring  the  Com- 
mons, who  grew  rich  by  trade,  and  purchased 
estates. 

The  wines  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  are 
now  the  best;  while  Italy  can  only  boast  of  the  wine 
made  in  Tuscany.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  Denmark  and  Ireland.  The  com 
of  Sicily  is  still  in  great  esteem,  as  well  as  what  is 
produced  in  the  northern  countries:  but  England  is 
the  happiest  spot  in  the  universe  for  all  the  princi- 
pal kinds  of  agriculture,  and  especially  its  great 
produce  of  corn. 

The  improvement  of  our  landed  estates,  is  the 
enrichment  of  the  kingdom:  for,  without  this,  how 
could  we  carry  on  our  manufactures,  or  prosecute 
our  commerce?  We  should  look  upon  the  English 
farmer  as  the  most  useful  member  of  society.  His 
arable  grounds  not  oidy  supply  his  fellow  subjects 
with  all  kinds  of  the  best  grain,  but  his  industry 
enables  him  to  export  great  quantities  to  other 
kingdoms,  which  might  otherwise  starve;  particu- 
larly Spain  and  Portugal:  for,  in  one  year  there 
have  been  exported  51,520  quarters  of  barley, 
219,7.S1  of  malt,  1920  of  oat  meal,  1329  of  rye,  and 
133,343  of  wheat;  the  bounty  on  which  amounted 
to  72,433  pounds. 

What  a  fund  of  treasure  arises  from  his  pasture 
lands,  which  breed  such  innumerable  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  afford  such  fine  herds  of  cattle,  to  feed 
Britons,  and  clothe  mankind!  He  rears  flax  and 
hemp  for  the  making  of  linen;  while  his  plantations 
of  apples  and  hops  supply  him  with  generous  kinds 
of  liquors. 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
produces  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  This  arises 
from  the  labour  of  tlie  husbandman:  it  is  a  great 
sum:  but  how  greatly  is  it  increased  by  the  means 
it  furnishes  for  trade? 

Without  the  industry  of  the  farmer,  the  manu- 
facturer could  have  no  goods  to  supply  the  mer- 
chant, nor  the  merchant  find  employment  for  the 
mariners:  Trade  would  be  stagnated;  riches  would 
be  of  no  advantage  to  the  great;  and  labour  of  no 
service  to  the  poor. — 

The  Romans,  as  historians  all  allow. 
Sought,  in  extreme  distress  the  rural  plough; 
lo  triumplie!  for  the  village  swain 
Iletir'd  to  be  a  nobleman"  again. 


USING  MARSH  MUD  FOR  MANURE, 

"  Cotton.  Seed  and  so  forth,"  the  fruits  of  ten  yeur& 

pr^tical  experience. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir — In  the  fall  of  the  year  1S18— pretty  late  in 
the  fall  too,  (I  shall  be  as  concise  as  possible,)  I  had 
a  small  field  containing  about  4  acres,  adjoining  a 
swamp,  not  then  and  not  yet  "drained  and  cleared." 
This  field,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  was  the  very  es- 
sence of  sterility,  and  under  the  best  culture  hither- 
to had  produced  nothing  but  sassafras  bushes,  hog 
weeds  and  maycocks,  &c.  what  Dr.  Mitchell  would 
very  properly  call  the  "passiflora  ccrulea."  I  say 
this  field  I  was  determined  to  make  a  bold  push  to 
improve,  for  the  sake  of  setting  off  my  farm  on  the 
"country  high  road  side." 


'Cincinnatus. 
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AIM  ERIC  AN  FARMEU. 


[Jui.y  7,  1S-J(>. 


The  plan  proposed  was  short,  decisive,  avaiUn^, 
and  what  every  one  may  do  likewise.  A  strong  well 
made  horse  cart  and  a  good  mule  were  provided, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  two  young  men, 
with  a  spade  for  each.  Thus  provided,  and  the 
very  poor  miserable  sterile  silicious  4  acres  "check- 
ed oflf,"  as  we  call  it— the  "hoys  set  to  work— Dick 
and  Tom,"  rolled  up  their  breeches  above  their 
knees— went  into  the  hitherto  useless  bog,  and  con- 
stantly carted  out  heavy  blue  mud,  the  compost  of 
nature  and  ages,  and  such  as  Karl  Stimpson,  nor 
any  one  may  hope  to  equalize  in  stercoraries  and 
the  like.     A  half  a  bushel  at  least  of  this  compost 

of  nature  was  thrown  from  the  cart  on  each  check, 

as  we  call  it,  and  there  suflered  to  lie  and  rot,  and 

bo  acted  on  by  frost,  through  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, Januarv,  February,  March,  and  until  the  ISlh 

day  of  April,   1819,(1  keep  memorandum  books.) 

The  surrounding  sand  was   hauled   on   top  of  the 

blue  compost,  an<l  two  or  three  of  the   good   old 

Indian  were  deposited  in  the  same.    Its  growth  was 

immediate,  rapid,  vigorous,  and  prod\icts  wonderful 

indeed. 

A  part  of  the  adjoining  land,  of  the  same  quality, 

(but  not  manured  in   (his  way.)  was  planted  in  the 

same  way — but  although  it  flourished  some  at  first, 

and  promised  well  even  to  the  end  of  May,  yet 

when  the  sun  began  to  shine  intensely  hot,  as  it  does 

with  us  in  July  and  the  other  sunmier  months,  the 

corn  began  to  fade  and   lose  its  natural  green  for 

the  more  brilliant  colour  of  the  ruta  baga  and  pump 

kin.     The  summer  evenings'  thunder  showers  fel 

in  vain  on  this  unfruitful  soil,  in  which  nought  was 

congenial  but  the  sassafras,  (he  hog  weed  and  the 

pass'iflora:  it  was  abandoned  as  of  "no  avail,"  until  I  ry  neighbourhood 

further  riches  were  drawn  from  the  swamp — which, 

if  we  will  not  "drain  and  dry,"  let  us  draw  manure 

from  in  this  way.     These   swamps  are  the  banks 

which  hold  all  the  valuable  effects  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  hills,  which  lift  their  heads  in  my  country 
with  such  "majestic  poverty."  The  value  of  cotton 
seed  as  a  manure,  in  another,  whim  my  "hand  and 
head"  are  more  in  tune. 

A  Swamper  ok  C.mioi.i.na. 


faction  or  decomposition,  and  be  reduced  to  a  liquid 
Of  triform  state. 

I  have  gone  into  the  analogy  between  animals 
and  vegetables  thus  far,  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  our  farmers  the  importance  of  saving,  and  of  ap- 
plying, the  food  of  their  vegetables  with  the  same  care 
and  economy  that  they  do  the  food  of  their  animals. 
How  scrupulously  careful  is  the  good  husbandma 


loam,  resting  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Here  should  be 
annually  deposited,  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
collected,  the  weeds,  coarse  grass,  and  brake  of  the 
farm;  and  also  the  pumpkin  vines  and  potato  tops. 
The  quantity  of  these  upon  a  farm  is  very  great, 
and  are  collected  and  brought  to  the  yard  with 
little  trouble  by  the  teams  returning  from  the  fields. 
And  here  also  should  be  fed  out,  or  strewed  as  lit- 


(^reat  advantage.     These  materials  will  absorb  the 
liiiuid  of  the  yard,  and,  becoming  incorporated  with 


of  the  produce  of  his  farm,  destined  to  nourish  andjter,  the  hay,  stalks  and  husks  of  Indian  corn,  pea 
fatten  his  animals;  and  yet  how  often  careless  of  the  and  bean  haulm,  and  the  straw  of  grain  not  wanted 
food  which  can  alone  nourish  and  mature  his  plants!  jin  the  slaljles.  To  still  further  augment  the  mass, 
\Vhile  his  fields  are  gleaned,  and  his  grain,  hay  and  (leached  ashes  and  swamp  earth  may  be  added  to 
roots  carefully  housed,  and  economically  disprnsel 
to  bis  animals,  the  food  of  his  vegetables  is  sulTereil 

to  waste  on  every  part  of  his  farm.  Stercoraries  'lie  excreraentilious  matter,  double  or  treble  the  or- 
we  have  none.  The  urine  of  the  stock,  which  con  'hnary  quantity  of  manure.  During  the  continu- 
stitutes  a  moiety  of  the  manure  of  aniu.als,  is  all  lost,  ance  of  frost,  the  excavation  gives  no  inconvenience; 
The  slovenly  and  wasteful  practice  of  feeding  at '^md  when  the  weather  is  soft,  the  borders  aflbrd 
stacks  in  the  fields— where  the  sole  of  the  grass  is|'i"iple  room  for  the  cattle.  In  this  way  the  urine  is 
broken,  the  fodder  wasted,  and  the  dung  of  littlcjsaved,  and  the  waste  incident  to  rains,  &ic.  prevent 
effect,  is  still  pursued.  And  finally,  the  little  ma- i  i;d.  The  cattle  should  be  kept  constantly  yarded 
nure  which  does  accumulate  in  the  yards,  is  suffered,  in  winter,  except  when  let  out  to  water,  and  the 
to  lay  till  it  has  lost  full  half  its  fertilizing  properties.  |  yard  frequently  replenished  with  dry  litter.  Upon 
or  lotted  the  sills  of  the  barn;  when  it  is  injudi-!  this  plan,  from  ten  to  twelve  loads  of  unfermcuted 
ciously  applied,  or  the  barn  removed  to  get  clear' nianure  may  be  obtained  e\ery  spring  for  each  ai 
of  the  nuisance.  Again — none  but  a  slothful  farmer!  nial;  and  if  the  stable  manure  is  spread  over  tl 
will  permit  the  (locks  of  his  neighbours  to  rob  hisjyard,  the  quality  of  the  dung  will  be  improved, and 
own  of  their  food;  yet  he  often  sees,  but  with  feeble 'the  quantity  proportionably  increased.  Any  excess 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  his  plants  smothered  by  pesti-'of  liquid  that  may  remain  after  the  dung  is  lemov- 
ferous  weeds,  and  plundered  of  the  food  which  is:ed  in  the  spring,  can  be  profitably  applied  to  grass. 
essential  to  their  health  and  vigour.  .'Z  «iccd  co/i  urain  or  garden  crops.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
suiaes  as  mvch  food  as  a  useful  plant.  This,  to  be  j  Flanders,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
sure,  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture;  yet  the  oiigi- j  Having  explained  my  method  of  procuring  and 
nal  may  be  found  in  every  town,  and  in  almost  eve  i  preserving  the  food  of  vegetables^  I  will  proceed  to 

I  slate  my  practice  in  feeding  or  applying  it.  It  is 
Is  it  sur|i!ising,  that  under  such  management,  given,  every  spring,  to  suck  hoed  crops  as  >vill  do 
our  arable  grounds  should  grow  poor,  and  refuse  to  v, ell  upon  coarse  food,  (my  vegetable  hoRs  and 
labour  its  accustomed  reward?  Can  it  be  consider- j  goats.)  These  are  corn,  potatoes,  ruta  baga,  beans 
ed  sliange,  that  those  who  thus  neglect  to  feed  their  and  cabbages.  These  consume  the  coarser  parti- 
plants,  should  feel  the  evil  of  light  purses,  as  well]  cles  of  (he  manure,  which  would  have  been  lost 
as  of  hght  crops?  Constant  draining  or  evapop- !  during  the  summer  in  the  yard;  while  the  plough, 
lion,  without    returning    any   thing,  would   in   lime jharrovv  and  hoe   eradicate  the  weeds  which  spring 


P.  S.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  great  surprise  ex 
pressed  by  the  "truly  court-going  neighbours"  at 
the  great  change  effected  in  tlie  old  "sassafras  com- 
mons"— all  of  which  1  told  them  I  had  drawn  (1 
mean  the  idea  of  using  swamp  mud,)  from  the  truly 
valuable  American  Farmer. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CATTLE  YARDS. 

By  j.  Buel,  of  Albanv. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  cannot  thrive  or  subsist 
without  food;  and  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
this  depends  the  health  and  vigourof  the  vegetable, 
as  well  as  of  the  animal.     Both  subsist  upon  animal 
and  vegetable  matter;  both  may  be  surfeited  with  ex- 
cess; both  may  be  injured  by  food  not  adapted  to  their 
habits,  their  appetites,  or  their  digestive  powers.     A 
hog  will  receive  no  injury,  but  great  benefit,  from  free 
access  to  a  heap  of  corn   or  wheat,  where  a  horse 
or  cow  will  be  apt  to  destroy  themselves  by  excess. 
The  goat  will  thrive   upon   the  boughs  and  bark  of 
trees,  where  the  hog  would  starve.     The  powerful 
j'obust  maize  will  repay,  in  the  increase  of  its  grain, 
for  a  heavy  dressing  of  strong  dung;  for  which  the 
more  delicate  wheat  will  requite  you  with  very  little 
but  straw.     The  potato  feeds  ravenously,  and  grows 
luxuriantly,  upon  the  coarsest  litter;  while  many  of 
the  more  tender  exotics  will   thrive  only  on  food 
upon  which  fermentation  has  exhausted  its  powers. 
Hut  here  the  analogy  slops;    for  while  the  food  of 
the  one  is  consumed  in  a  sound,  healthy,  and  gen- 
ially solid  state,  the  food  of  the  other,  before  it  be- 
omes  .aliment,  must  undergo  the  process  of  putrc- 


exliausl  llie  ocean  of  its  waters.  A  constant  crop- 
ping of  the  soil,  without  returning  any  thing  to  it, 
will  in  like  manner  exhaust  it  of  its  vegetable  food, 
and  gradually  induce  sterility.  Neither  sand,  clay, 
lime  or  magnesia — which  are  the  elements  of  all 
soils — nor  any  combination  of  part  or  all  of  them, 
is  alone  capable  of  producing  health}'  plants.  It  is 
the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  accumulated  upon 
its  bosom,  or  which  art  deposits  there — with  the 
auxiliary  aid  of  these  materials  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere— that  enables  the  earth  to  teem  with  ve- 
getable life,  and  yield  its  tribute  to  man  and  beast. 

I  will  now  suggest  a  cheap  and  practicable  mode 
of  providing  food  for  vei^etablcs ,  commensurate  to 
the  means  of  every  farmer  of  ordinary  enterprise; 
and  that  my  suggestions  may  not  be  deemed  theo- 
retical, 1  will  add,  that  I  "practise  what  I  preach." 

The  catlle-3'ard  should  be  located  on  the  south 
side  of,  and  adjoining  the  barn.  Sheds,  substantial 
stone  walls,  or  close  board  fences,  should  be  erect- 
ed at  least  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  to  shelter  the 
cattle  from  cold  winds  and  storms— the  size  propor- 
tioned to  the  stock  to  be  kept  in  it.  Excavate  the 
centre  in  a  concave  form,  placing  the  earth  remov- 
ed upon  the  edges  or  lowest  sides,  leaving  tlie  bor- 
ders ten  or  twelve  feet  broad,  and  of  a  horizontal 


from  the  seeds  it  scatters.  The  finer  parts  of  the 
food  are  preserved  in  the  soil,  to  nourish  the  small 
grains  which  follow.  The  dung  is  spread  upon  the 
lam?  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  immediately  turned 
und«r  with  the  plough.  It  is  thereby  better  distri- 
buted lor  the  next  crop,  and  becomes  intimately 
mixej  and  incorporated  with  the  soil  by  subsequent 
tillag*.  Thus,  upon  the  data  which  I  feel  warrant- 
ed in  issuming,  a  farmer  who  keeps  twenty  horses 
and  ntat  cattle,  will  obtain  from  his  yards  and  sta- 
bles, every  spring,  200  loads  of  manure,  besides 
what  is  made  in  summer,  and  the  product  of  his 
hogsty.  With  this  he  may  manure  annually  ten  or 
twelve  aires  of  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  and  manure  it 
well.  Aid  if  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  adopted, 
he  will  bcable  to  keep  in  good  heart,  and  progres- 
sively to  mprove,  sixty  acres  of  tillage  land,  so 
that  each  fcld  shall  be  manured  once  every  four 
or  five  years  on  the  return  of  the  corn  and  potato 
crop. 


mEEP  SHEARING. 

( from  Ui^N  an  tucket  Inquirer  of  June  0-1.) 
This  patriarcWl  festival  was  celebrated  on  Mon 


day  and  TuesdA  last  in  this  place,  with  more  than 
level,  to  feed  the  stock  upon,  and  from  two  to  fivel  ordinary  intcrestlFor  some  days  previous,  the  sheep 


be 


feet  higher  than  the  centre.  This  may 
with  a  plough  and  scraper,  or  shovel  and  hand- 
barrow,  after  the  ground  is  broken  up  with  the 
plough.  I  used  the  former,  and  was  employed  a 
day  and  a  half,  with  two  hands  and  a  team,  in  fitting 
two  to  my  mind.  When  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently 
compact  to  hold  water,  the  bottom  should  be  bed- 
ded with  six  or  eight  inches  of  clay,  well  beat  down 
and  covered  with  gravel  or  sand.  This  last  labour 
is  seldom  required,  except  where  the  ground  is 
very  porous.    My  yards  are  constructed  on  a  sand 


done  I  drivers  have  beVi  busily  employed  in  collecting 
from  all  quartersW  the  island,  the  dispersed  mem- 
bers of  the  sever^  docks;  and  committing  them  to 
the  great  sheepfdd,  about  two  miles  from  town, 
preparatory  to  theyerenionies  of  ablution  and  dc- 
vtslnicut. 

The  piineipal  inllosure  contains  300  acres;  to- 
wards one  side  of  tlii  area,  and  near  the  margin  of 
a  considerable  pond,  Ve  four  or  five  circular  fences, 
one  within  the  otheri.like  Captain  Symmes' con- 
centric curve — and  alAyt  20  feet  apart,  forming  a 
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sort  of  labyrinth.  Into  these  circuits  the  sheep  are 
gradually  driven,  so  as  to  be  designated  by  their 
ear-marks,  and  secured  for  their  proper  owners  in 
sheepcotes  arranged  laterally,  or  nearly  so,  round 
the  exterior  circle.  Contiguous  to  these  smaller 
pens,  each  of  which  is  calculated  to  contain  about 
one  hundred  sheep,  the  respective  owners  had 
erected  temporary  tents,  wherein  the  operation  of 
shearing  was  usually  ptrformed.  The  number  of 
hands  engaged  m  this  service,  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact,  that  one  gentleman  is  the  owner  of 
about  1000  sheep,  another  of  700,  and  numerous 
others  of  smaller  flocks,  varying  in  numbers,  from  S 
or  400  down  to  a  single  dozen.  The  business  of 
selecting,  seizing  and  yarding  the  sheep,  creates  a 
degree  of  bustle  that  adds  no  small  amusement  to 
the  general  activity  of  the  scene.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  lanilw  brought  within  the  great  in- 
closure,  is  said  to  be  10,000.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral large  flocks  commonly  sheared  at  other  parts  of 
the  island. 


MR.  WATSON'S  SHEEP  SHEARING. 
Henry  Watson,  Esq.,  of  East  Windsor,  invited 
his  friends  to  be  present  at  the  finishing  of  his 
sheep  shearing,  on  Wednesday  last.  A  large  num- 
ber of  agricultural  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  examining  as  good 
sheep,  as  good  stock,  as  good  a  dinner,  as  good 
wine,  and  in  short  as  good  rural  management,  as 
they  could  wish.  The  farming  interest  in  this  coun- 
ty is  taken  hold  of  by  gentlemen  of  wealth,  zeal 
and  experience,  and  at  Mr.  Watson's  table  there 
was  an  array  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  land- 
holders to  be  found  in  New  England.  We  cannot 
•low  insert  the  particulars,  nor  even  the  toasts. 

[Con.  Mh-rw. 


cents  per  lb.,  and  it  is  certain  one  pound  of  it  con- 
tains as  much  nourishment  as  two  pounds  of  oats, 
and  if  used  with  judgment,  U  much  the  clieapest  cat- 
tle food  now  in  market!  It  may  be  important  to 
cattle  owners  to  look  to  this  subject." 

[jy.  Y.  Statesman. 


HORTICVZiTXTRE. 


TREATMENT  FOR  SEED  WHEAT. 

A  wealthy  retired  Somersetshire  farmer  asserts, 
(hat  for  thirty-three  years  he  treated  his  seed  'Pheat 
in  the  following  manner,  and  always  grew  good 
<Tops,  exempt  from  smut  or  blight.  He  collect- 1 
ed  as  many  half  bushels  of  sheep's  dung,  a>  he  in- 
tended to  sow  quarters  of  wheat;  as  niucl.  of  the 
dung  placed  in  a  cooler,  or  other  large  tub,  as  the 
quantity  of  wheat  allotted  to  it,  and  sixtee'i  gallons 
of  water,  and  four  gallons  of  pork  or  otLer  brine, 
of  sufficient  strength  to  swim  an  egg,  rould  per- 
mit. The  brine  and  ivater  he  put  together  in  a 
copper  or  furnace,  and  made  it  scaldi.ig  hot — in 
which  state  he  poured  it  into  the  vessel  that  con- 
tained the  dung,  covering  the  former  sufficiently 
close  with  sacks,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible, 
the  steam  from  evaporating.  When  !he  compound 
had  become  sufficiently  cool  to  admit  of  the  opeiu 
tion,  he  had  the  sheep's  dung  rubbed,  by  hand,  till 
it  was  entirely  dissolved;  and  then,  whilst  the  liquid 
was  .'^^till  lukewarm,  he  infused  the  wheat  which  re- 
mained in  soak,  closely  covered,  for  thirty  six  lioius 
— at  the  expiration  of  which,  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  liquid,  placed  In  strainers,  and  as  soon  as  it  had 
done  dripping,  spread  on  the  flojr  of  a  barn  or  gra- 
nary, after  the  manner  of  mak  on  the  floor  of  a 
malt  house,  frequently  turning  it  till  nearly  dry,  well 
powdering  it,  whdst  a  little  damp,  with  flnely  pul- 
verized hme. 


FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  ,ays:  "It  is  now  a  time 
of  considerable  distress  amoig  the  owners  of  horses 
and  cattle,  for  food;  and  we  understand  that  hay  is 
selling  for  j,.3(i  per  ton;  oas,  weighing  30  lbs.  per 
bushel,  70  to  75  cents,  bei.ig  about  Sii  cents  per  lb.; 
and  other  cattle  ibod  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
It  might  be  well  lor  th(  feeders  of  cattle  to  know 
that  superfine  flour  cai  be  had  now  for  about  2i 


CABBAGES,  PEAS,  ASPARAGUS,  FRUIT,  &c. 

Dear  Sir,  Mw  Yurie,  June  28,  1S26. 

The  observations  contained  in  the  enclosed  com- 
munications, appear  to  me  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
American  Farmer. 

Under  the  impression  that  they  will  prove  of 
practical  utility  to  the  horticulturist,  I  submit  them 
to  your  consideration. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully,  yours, 

DAVID  HOSACK. 

J.  S.  Skinnek,  Esh., 

Editor  American  Farmer,  Baltimore. 

Dear  Sir,  Salem,  Febmaryl,  182G. 

Your  inaugural  discourse,  delivered  before  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  which  you  kindly 
sent  me,  embracing  subjects  with  which  I  have 
some  acquaintance — you  will  permit  me  to  make 
my  acknowledgments,  by  communicating  to  you  a 
few  observations,  the  result  of  my  experience  and 
information.  They  may  be  of  some  use  to  gentle- 
men who,  being  in  situations  to  raise  their  own  ve- 
getables, must  desire  to  have  them  of  the  most  de- 
licate flavour,  for  the  gratification  of  themselves, 
their  families  and  friends. 

The  object  of  the  market  gardener  is,  to  raise  the 
greatest  quantity,  on  a  given  space  of  ground.  He, 
therefore,  is  very  liberal  in  the  application  of  ma- 
nure, which  is  furnished  most  abundantly  from  the 
stables  of  the  towns  which  they  supply  with  vege- 
tables. These  will  be  large  and  handsome,  and 
meet  with  a  ready  sale:  while,  in  my  estimation,  a 
vast  portion  of  tliem  are  fit  only  for  domestic  ani- 
mals. During  the  many  years  1  resided  in  Philadel- 
phia, I  seldom  tasted  a  cabbage;  having,  after  many 
trials,  found  that  vegetable  ill-flavoured,  sometimes 
even  to  rankness.  For  the  same  reason,  I  became 
indifferent  to  asparagus;  and  sometimes  wholly  re- 
jected it,  because  ill-flavoured,  from  the  too  ample 
use  of  rank  stable  manure.  I  never  tasted  a  good 
muskmelon  that  was  raised  in  a  hot  bed,  and  forced 
to  ripeness  by  stable  manure.  Some,  indeed,  have 
been  so  ordinary  that  I  have  forborne  to  partake  of 
them.  Yet  I  am  not  squeamish.  With  a  firm  con- 
stitution and  vigorous  health,  I  could  at  any  time 
subsist  on  the  coarsest  and  meanest  food. 

Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  an  observing  towns- 
man of  mine  gave  me  the  Ibllovving  information. 
He  took  two  cabbages,  one  of  which  was  raised  in 
his  garden,  manured  every  spring  from  his  stable, 
the  other  in  an  open, airy  field  nuderately  manured. 
The  two  cabbages  were  boiled  in  separate  pots; 
and  the  water,  as  he  had  directed,  remained  in  the 
pots  till  the  next  morning.  That  in  which  the  field 
cabbage  grew  was  sweet;  the  other  rank  and  dis- 
gusting. Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  matter  of 
taste,  which  cabbage  would  you  pronounce  most 
wholesome? 

I  discriminate  among  culinary  vegetables.  Those 
which  are  the  immediate  ofl^spring  of  the  rank  soil, 
as  cabbages,  cauliflowers.  Mid  asparagus,  will  sutler 
contamination:  w'uile  green  peas,  on  tlie  same  soil, 
may  please  the  palate.  But  the  food  of  peas  gives 
growth  lirst  to  the  vine;  from  the  vine,  the  sap 
passes  by  a  slender  neck  of  fine  strainers,  and  forms 
the  pod;  from  the  pod,  each  pea,  by  a  neck  stUl 
more  slender,  and  doubtless  still  finer  strainers,  re- 
ceives its  growth;  and  thus  purijied,  (perspiration 


going  on  during  all  these  processes,)  becomes  a 
grateful  food.  Yet  even  green  peas  would  be  more 
delicious,  if  grown  on  a  soil  sufficiently  rich  by  the 
application  of  other  manures,  or  of  which  the  rank- 
ness had  been  dissipated  during  the  growth  of  somc 
other  crop  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  year  1787 
I  went  to  live  at  Wyoming,  now  Wilkesbarre.  I 
had  purchased  a  lot  which  had  not  been  cropped 
for  many  years,  and  probably  never  manured.  The 
tender  turf  was  turned  under  with  a  spade,  and  so 
completely,  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  appeared  on 
the  surface.  In  the  first  week  in  May,  early  Charl 
ton  and  green  marrowfat  peas  were  planted,  in  beds 
side  by  side.  The  first  produced  very  fine  green 
peas;  but  the  marrowfats  were  superlatively  deli- 
cate and  rich.  Some  peas  of  each  sort  ripened  on 
the  vines;  and  were  saved  to  plant  the  ensuing 
year.  These  gave  me  unlooked  for,  but  important 
Information.  In  the  spring  of  1788,  I  took  both 
parcels  into  my  garden  to  plant.  Opening  the  little 
bag  of  early  Charltons,  I  found  them,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, swarming  with  bugs;  but  I  knew  that  the 
germs  of  buggy  peas  were  not  destroyed.  F  then 
opened  the  bag  of  marrowfats,  where,  to  my  sur- 
prise, there  was  not  a  single  bug.  I  recollected 
that  the  marrowfat  vines  of  the  preceding  year,  fur- 
nished no  peas  until  the  early  Charltons  were  gone 
The  inference  was  obvious:  the  flight  of  the  pea- 
bug — the  season  lor  depositing  its  eggs — was  pass- 
ed before  the  pods  of  the  marrowfats  were  formed. 
This  fact  furnished  me  with  a  rule  for  sowing  the 
common  white  field  pea,  the  same  year.  I  delayed 
sowing  until  the  latter  part  of  May;  and  harvested 
a  crop  of  ripe  peas  perfectly  free  from  bugs.  The 
next  year,  I  repeated  the  same  experiment,  and 
with  the  same  success.  But  these  crops  were  small; 
for  the  land  was  poor,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  June 
in  that  vale  (latitude  11"  13)  pinched  the  vines. 
The  third  year,  1  chose  a  piece  of  good  and  moist 
intervale,  or  bottom  and,  which  yielded  a  full  crop, 
and  free  from  bugs. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  I  went  to  see  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Clifton,  near  the  Navy  yard,  Philadelphia. 
It  abounded  in  various  fruits — plums,  peaches,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  &c.  Seeing  several  sorts  of 
gooseberry  lushes  loaded  with  fruit,  and  all  growing 
in  the  shade  of  fruit  trees— I  asked  Mr.  Clifton,  if  a 
more  open  exposure  would  not  be  better?  He  an- 
swered—"Gooseberries  love  the  shade."*  Mr.  Clif- 
ton was  then  an  old  man,  of  much  experience  in 
gardening.  At  a  subsequent  period,  learning  that 
Lancaster  county,  in  England,  surpassed  all  other 
parts  of  the  island,  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
its  gooseberries,  Mr.  Clifton's  remark  occurred  to 
me:  and  I  supposed  that  in  the  shade,  in  a  Philadel- 
pliia  garden,  the  air  would  be  even  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere  of  Lancashire.  After  my  return  to 
Massachusetts,  I  obtained  one  sort  of  Mr.  Clifton's 
gooseberries,  and  planted  them  in  my  garden;  and 
near  thein  stuck  a  few  slips  of  ozier,  which  (  had 
brought  from  New  Jersey,  intending  to  remove 
them  in  a  year  or  two;  but  I  neglected  them.  They 
grew  luxuriantly,  and  buried  the  gooseberries  in 
their  shade,  and  among  some  of  their  vigorous 
shoots',  yet  the  gooseberries  were  much  superior  to 
what  they  were  afterwards,  when  the  oziers  were 
removed. 

Your    horticultural    address    suggested   several 
other  things,  which   I  may  communicate,  when  I 
find  leisure.     In  the  mean  time,  I  remain. 
Dear  sir. 
Your  obliged  and  obed't  serv't, 

T.  PICKERING. 
Dk.  David  Ho  sack. 

[*In  Levington's  ample  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
the  gooseberry  published  in  the  present  volume,  Nos.  4 
and  .i,  of  the  American  Farmer,  he  recomuicnds  that 
care  be  takeu  not  to  exclude  "the  free  air  and  reviving 
sun." 
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From  A.  E.  Belknap,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Bear  SiV,— Concernins;  the  operation  on  fruit 
trees,  of  which  I  spoke  to  you,  I  have  collected  the 
following  information: 

An  incision  should  be  made  on  thelimli  of  a  tree  at 
a  few  inches  from  the  trunk,  and  the  bark  taken  off  all 
round  the  limb  for  the  width  of  one  quarter  or  one 
third  of  an  inch  without  injuring  the  wood.  The  ope- 
ration should  be  performed  in  the  spring,  when  the 
sap  has  risen  so  that  the  bark  will  peel  easily.  The 
limb  so  operated  on  thrives  better,  and  the  fruit  it 
produces  is  superior  to  that  on  the  common  branch- 
es. It  is  peculiarly  useful  for  trees  which  are  bar- 
ren, or  which  do  not  bring  their  fruit  to  maturity. 
The  wound  cicatrizes  after  a  while. 

This  experiment,  I  am  told,  is  not  novel:  it  has 
succeeded  at  Judge  Jay's,  in  tliis  State,  and  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Petit  de  Villiers,  at  Savannah.  It  is 
very  dissimilar  to  the  method  of  cutting  off  the 
main  stem  or  pivot  of  fruit  trees  by  which  a  greater 
proportion  of  nourishment  is  thrown  into  the  branch- 
es. I  am,  with  respect,  dear  sir. 

Your  obed't  serv't. 
Dr.  D.  Hosack.  A.  E.  BELKNAP. 
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NUTRITION— FOOD. 

(Continued  from  p.  117.) 

From  these  results,  it  appears  to  be  conclusive, 
that  cow's  milk  during  the  first  days  after  her  hav- 
ing calved,  includes  much  in  its  nature,  essentially 
dissimilar  irom  what  is  secreted  by  the  same  animal 
at  a  later  period:  that  such  milk  is  remarkably  dis 
tinguished  by  its  viscous  and  albuminous  characters; 
and,  that  it  affords  a  very  large  proportion  of  but- 
ter. These  peculiarities  commence  disappearing  in 
a  few  days;  but  it  is  generally  more  than  two 
months  before  mUk  undergoes  the  last  transition  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 

The  same  law  of  their  vital  constitution  which 
determines  these  changes  in  other  animals,  operates 
also  on  the  fluid  elaborated  for  similar  purposes,  in 
the  breasts  of  the  human  female.  This,  at  the  time 
of  her  infant's  birth,  is  thin,  mild,  and  sweetish:  it 
is  adapted,  the  best  of  all  things,  to  allay  the  exces- 
sive sensibility  of  the  young  one,  and  to  expel  the 
meconic  deposition,  in  due  time,  fiora  its  bowels. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  requisite  that  the  child  be 
put  very  early  to  the  breast;  because  so  soon  as  the 
"milk  fever"  begins,  the  milk  itself  commences 
passing  through  its  natural  alterations. 

Great  differences  are  observable  in  the  quantity 
of  its  milk  when  a  suckling  female  is  fasting,  espe- 
cially if  the  fast  has  been  long,  and  when  she  has 
recently  taken  food.  From  this  fact  results  the 
conclusion,  that  the  elemen:s  of  the  milky  fluid  are 
very  sensibly  affected  by  variety  in  the  quantity  ami 
quality  of  the  food  itself,  and  also  in  the  intervals 
between  exhibiting  it.  Cows  accustomed  to  gnze 
in  moist  meadows  covered  with  rushes  and  sedges, 
yield  milk  in  great  profusion;  hut  it  is  thin  aiul  in 
sipid:  the  butter  taken  from  it,  moreover,  has  a 
suety  appearance  and  is  very  soft.  If,  however,  the 
animals  be  sent  to  depasture  diy  champaign  fields 
or  open  woodlands,  their  milk  soon  becomes  more 
sapid,  and  its  butter  firmer,  although  the  alinosphc 
ric  temperature  in  which  they  feed  be  the  same, 
under  both  circumstances. 

{"emales  of  the  bestial  tribes,  which  subsist  on 
food  composed  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
whose  proportions  are  perpetually  varying,  have 
their  milk  on  that  account,  more  susceptible  of 
being  modified  by  the  nature  of  such  alinient.  Let 
a  suckling  bitch  be  made  to  live  for  einht  days  on 
vegetable  nourishment  alone,  and  its  milk  will  rea- 
dily undergo  spontaneous  separation; — be  coagula- 
ble  by  the  ordinary  means;  yield  a  larger  propor- 


tion of  cream  and  curd  than  that  of  the  goat,  and, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  acquired  all  the  properties 
of  what  is  secreted  by  the  ruminating  animals.  Let, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  hitch  be  fed  solely  with 
raw  flesh,  and  the  quantity  of  her  milk  shall  be  ob- 
servably diminished;  shall  resist  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation; and,  instead  of  the  acidulous,  present  true 
alkalescent  properties.  If  such  modifications  are 
determinable  in  the  milk  of  inferior  animals  by  the 
sole  agency  of  food,  what  then  must  be  the  extent 
of  its  influence  on  that  of  the  human  female  whose 
diet  is  so  variable  and  so  complicated, and  who  her- 
self is  exposed,  at  all  times  to  the  operation  of  in- 
numerable other  causes  possessing  tendency  to  oc- 
casion equally  injurious  effects? — Reflection  on  this 
indisputable  fact  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  diffe- 
rent results  which  have  occurred  to  chemists  in  their 
researches  into  the  nature  of  human  milk: — and, 
it  additionally  suggests  the  necessity  of  suckling 
mothers  attentively  combining  in  their  own  diet  such 
alimentary  substances  as  are  known  to  enrich  the 
milky  sustenances  of  their  babes. 

Mental  aft'ections,— grief,  gladness;  anger,  fear; 
and  indeed  all  the  passions, — deteriorate  the  quali 
ties  of  human  milk,  in  a  very  direct  and  remarka- 
ble manner  Sometimes,  on  experiencing  strong  or 
sudden  emotions,  females  giving  suck  have  their 
breasts  in  a  short  time  become  shrunk  and  flabby, 
and  the  secretion  of  their  milk  altogether  suspend 
ed.  Ebriety  and  anger  not  only  determine  the  last- 
mentioned  result,  but  alter  tne  natural  properties  of 
the  milk  itself,  make  it  prejudicial  to  the  nursling's 
health,  and  thereby  excite  sharp  pains  in  the  bowels, 
or  not  unfrequently  the  most  distressing  nervous 
agitations.  An  infant  was  abruptly  seized  with 
alarming  convulsions  when  sucking  its  nurse,  who 
had  just  been  ill-used  and  even  whipped  by  her  em- 
ploiers,  for  a  very  venial  fault.  Equanimity  and 
happiness,  therefore,  are  as  indispensably  requisite 
to  the  suckler  of  a  babe,  as  the  influences  of  whole- 
some food  and  salubrious  air; — and,  parents  should 
never  cease  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  guard-' 
ing  themselves  and  nurses  from  being  exposed  to| 
sustain  the  impressions  of  melancholy,  affective, 
and  painful  sensations. 

Disease,  in  all  its  forms,  acts  with  very  ungenial 
influence  on  the  secretion  of  human  milk.  In  acute 
maladies,  it  is  either  considerably  diminished  or  al- 
together suspended;  but  the  exact  modifications  de- 
termined, by  this  means,  in  its  constitutional  ele- 
ments, have  not  been  analytically  ascertained.  Nur- 
.<es  who  are  subject  to  nervous  seizures  have  their 
milk  become  transparent  and  ropy  as  the  white  of  | 
an  egg,  at  every  time  an  accession  of  their  com-; 
plaint  supervenes;  but,  in  a  few  hoursafter  the  height 
of  such  paroxysms,  it  gradually  regains  its  ordinary; 
characters.  jVlilk  of  a  cow,  whose  lungs  were  near- ! 
ly  destroyed  by  tuberculous  consumption,  was  found  j 
to  contain  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the  phosphate ! 
of  lime.  If  this  fact  be  const;uit  in  all  the  mamuii-; 
forous  animals  affected  with  tubercles  in  the  organs 
of  respiration,— and  if  it  shall  be  known  to  exist  in 
phthyslcal  women  giving  suck  to  infants, — it  is  ati 
important  fact,  and  one  that  ought  to  engage  the  se-j 
rious  attention  of  physicians  and  physiologists. 

Indolence  moreover,  and  luxury,  and  all  undue 
indulgences,  have  inevitable  tendency  to  vitiate  the 
best  properties  of  milk.  Demonstration  of  this 
truth  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  most  heed 
less  observer,  in  the  languid  and  enervated  condi- 
tion of  such  infants  as  are  nursed  by  mothers  who 
possess  not  fortitude,  nor  prudence,  nor  good  princi- 
ples, to  en;ihle  them  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of 
gay  society  during  the  time,  at  least,  that  nature  re- 
quires them  to  discharge  the  sacred  duty  of  suck- 
ling their  own  offspring.  The  false  refinements  of 
civilization,  by  removing  such  persons  far  from  the 
state  natural  to  mothers,  deprive  them,  to  an  equal 
extent,  of  the  power  of  discharging  this  important 
function. 


Infants  .should  be  put  to  the  breast  in  four  or  five 
hours  after  their  birth:— in  the  interval,  they  may 
get  some  sweetened  water  or  other  very  mild  thin 
fliud,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  whatever  viscid 
matter  may  be  adhering  to  the  internal  surfaces  of 
the  gullet.  If  twenty-four  hours  or  more  shall 
elapse  before  the  babe  is  permitted  to  suck  the  mo- 
ther, her  breasts  become  distended  with  her  milk, 
the  act  of  sucking  occasions  her  acute  pain,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  infant  to  imbibe  its  new  beverage 
often  prove  the  cause  of  painful  chaps  in  the  nipple. 
Simple  as  this  circumstance  of  being  early  sucked, 
may  appear  to  be,  it  contributes  essentially  to  mak- 
ing the  milk  fever  milder,  and  sometimes  altogether 
prevents  its  occurrence.  Such  delav,  too.  excludes 
the  young  one  from  obtaining  the  full  advantages 
which  nature  has  bountifully  provided  for  it,  in  the 
use  of  this  first  milk.  Even  the  parent's  own  health 
and  the  activity  of  her  lactiferous  functions  depend, 
in  no  small  measure,  on  her  breasts  being  excited 
by  an  early  act  of  sucking.  This  has  the  beneficial 
effect,  also,  of  conducing  not  remotely  to  the  milk's 
increase  and  the  improvement  of  its  quality, — both 
\iliioh  indeed,  especially  its  quantity,  are  generally 
conjmensurate  with  the  degree  of  vitality  possessed 
liy  its  secriting  organs: — besides,  during  the  time  it 
rpmains  in  the  breast,  it  undergoes  an  elaboration 
by  which  its  nutritive  virtues  are  augmented  and 
matured. 

Babes,  at  their  birth,  do  not  immediately  require 
nourishment: — the  stomach  is  then  filled  with  a  ge- 
latinous formation, — the  remains  of  what  had  been 
sroreted  by  that  organ,  for  the  new  one's  -sustenance 
during  its  foetal  growth.  Generally,  a  short  time, — 
three,  five,  or  seven  hours,  or  more, — elapses  be 
fore  it  begins  manifesting  appetite  or  a  desire  of 
sucking;  and.  in  the  interval,  its  bowels  and  blad- 
der, excited  to  action  by  dilatation  of  the  chest  in 
respiration  with  a  concomitant  pressure  of  the  mid- 
riff on  the  parts  within  the  belly,  sometimes  get  to 
be  partially  relieved.  Sweetened  wine,  manna  in 
solution,  syrup  of  roses,  and  various  other  compo- 
sitions, alike  unprofitable  or  pernicious,  are  frequent- 
ly ther  given  to  it,  with  the  intention  of  vigoratuig 
the  bale,  and  of  hastening  its  first  dejections: — but, 
they  art  all  altogether  useless  and  unrequired.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  impatient  mothers,  however,  it 
may  receive  some  sugared  tepid  water,  which  will 
assist  in  diluting  the  dark  green,  ropy  matter  that 
still  lines  the  alimentary  passages: — but  nature,  ever 
wise  and  provident,  has  prepared  in  the  maternal 
breasts  a  (\uid  infinitely  the  best  adapted  to  the  exe- 
cution of  lliis  necessary  purpose, — and  this  is  the 
first  milk,  a  fluid  at  once  sweet  and  agreeable,  ape- 
rient and  rt^markably  nutritious.  Even  though  a 
mother  do  n'>t  intend  suckling  her  own  child,  she 
should  at  least  never  refuse  it  her  first  milk,  for 
which  there  is  no  equal  substitute: — it  is  the  only 
means  of  securing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  tender 
being  from  Kfip'^s  and  colic  pains,  by  expelling  the 
meconic  matter  from  its  bowels  more  perfectly  than 
any  artificial  prtparation  whatever.  An  infant's 
stomach  is  altogelher  too  delicate  to  bear  the  wine 
or  purgative  drugs  wherewith  it  is  too  often  the  cus- 
tom to  torment  it,  at  the  very  dawn  of  its  new  state. 
Let  such,  especially  a  '-be  drugged  or  vinified" 
babe,  be  put  to  suci  a  nurse  whose  breasts  are  re- 
plete with  old  milk,  imd  it  will  soon  be  observed  to 
writhe  with  internal  suffering,  or  to  vomit  the  liquid 
so  foreign  to  its  age  and  constitution. 
(Tibe  continued. ) 


MODE  OF  DRESSING  A  TURTLE. 

(From  Coleridge's  Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies.) 
It  is  commonly,  but  I  Apprehend  hastily  said,  that 
turtle  is  eaten  in  greater  |ierfection  in  England  than 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  cookery,  I  confess,  is 
more  studied  and  elaborate,  more  science  is  shown 
in  the  anatomy,  and  superi^  elegance  in  the  disk- 
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ing.  Besides,  it  is  a  greater  rarity,  anJ  its  visits 
few  and  far  between,  leave  something  of  an  angelic 
smack  upon  the  palate  of  a  worthy  recipient  in 
England.  But  setting  aside  this  last  advantage,  or 
rather  justly  esteeming  plenty  a  blessing,  a  man  of 
unprejudiced  appetite  will  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  the  consumption  of  turtle  on 
the  spot  ol  its  birth.  The  nature  of  this  fine  ani- 
mal is  not  understood  by  European  cooks;  they  >!is- 
trust  the  genuine  savour,  tind  all  but  annihilate  it 
by  bilious  addiments  of  their  own  composition;  the 
punch  too,  though  compleasurable  per  se,  is  drunk 
so  largely  as  to  wash  out  all  remembrance,  all  ru 
mination  on  the  past,  and  1  have  seen  some  persons 
so  grossly  ignorant  as  to  drink  once  or  twice  before 
they  have  finished  their  soup.  This  should  not  be. 
A  single  lime  is  sufficient;  squeeze  it  and  cnt  it  in 
slices  afterwards  over  the  various  regions  of  your 
plate.  The  soup  should  be  served  up  in  a  capacious 
tin  shell,  and  should  be  always  well  lined  inside  with 
a  thin  crust  of  pastry;  the  worst  consequence  may 
follow  upon  the  neglect  of  this  last  particular,  for 
the  liquor  becomes  lukewarm,  tenuous  and  watery, 
by  immediate  contact  with  ware  or  metal  In  Eng- 
land 1  have  always  found  a  crassitude,  a  pinguedi- 
nous  gravity  in  the  meat,  which  makes  one  repent 
the  having  eaten  it;  it  enervates  the  body  with  a 
sort  of  dry  drunkenness, 

Atqiic  afliigit  hiima  divinse  particulam  aurae. 
In  the  West  Indies  turtle  is  a  generous  food  cer- 
tainly, but  honest  and  unsophisticated;  it  adminis- 
ters in  a  small  sp.ice  that  nourishment  which  the 
great  exhaustion  of  the  system  requires,  and  there 
is  a  freshness  and  a  recency  in  it,  which  quickens 
the  palate  and  invigorates  the  organs  of  taste.  At 
a  dinner  in  England,  it  must  be,  as  they  say  and  do 
in  the  city,  turtle  once  and  turtle  throughout;  a 
man  indeed  has  no  appetite  for  any  thing  else  after 
so  much  acid  punch  and  morbid  soup  as  is  ab 
sorbed  there.  In  the  West  I.  dies,  turtle  is  a  gentle 
alarum,  as  from  a  silver  trumpet  blown;  it  is  the 
proparasceve  of  our  manducatory  energies,  the  re- 
gretted prophagomenon  of  Apicius.  A  glass  of  Ma 
deira  (it  should  be  Sercial,  if  possible,)  is  the  best 
thing  after  this  soup;  the  wine  flows  in  a  kindly 
stream  of  coalescence  with  what  has  been  eaten 
before,  and  harmonizes  with  what  is  to  follow;  lime 
punch  creates  a  discountenance,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
and  in  effect  spoils  your  dinner. 
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(From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF— No.  IV. 
Respectfully  inscribed  lo  the  Amateur,  the  Sportsnian 
and  the  Breeder  of  the  Virginia  Turf  Horse. 
Fearnought  holds  the  first  claim,  prior  to  the  day 
of  Medley,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  palm  in 
preference  to  any  stallion  that  had  preceded  him  in 
giving  the  Virginia  turf  stock  a  standing  equal  to 
that  of  any  running  stock  in  the  world.     The  blood 
which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  old  Fearnought  must 
have  been   peculiarly   rich  in   those  qualities  that 
make  up  the  conformation  of  ihe  race  horse,  as  not 
enly  the  whole  stock  got  by  Fearnought  run  well 
but  also  his  sons   and   grandsons  were  remarkable 
for  generally  getting   good   running  stock.     Tnere 
was  also  strength  and   stamina  universally  pervad 
ing  the  Fearnought  stock,  to  which  may  be  added 
good  size,  that  made  them  the  best  distance  horses 
of  their  day.     The   fact  is,  that  the    Fearnoughts 
•ran  well  all  distances,  aud  the  old  horse  stood  high- 


er than  any  other  horse  on  the  continent  for  getting 
racers;  and  he  got  more  of  them  than  any  other — 
he  also  was  the  sire  of  more  fine  stallions  than  any 
other  horse  of  his  day. 

Old  Fearnought  was  bred  by  Mr.  Warren,  in 
England,  and  foaled  in  the  year  1755.  He  came 
out  of  Mr.  Warren's  fine  broud  mare  "Silvertail," 
and  was  got  by  Regulus,  the  best  son  of  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian.  Regulus,  when  six  years  old,  won 
eight  King's  plates.  He  never  was  beat,  being 
very  superior  to  any  horse  of  his  day. 

Silvertail,  the  dam  of  Fearnought,  was  foaled  in 
1738,  and  got  by  Heneage's  Whitenose;  her  dam 
by  Rattle — Darley's  Arabian — Ihe  old  Child  mare, 
got  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresley's  bay  Arabian,  out  of 
Mr.  Cook's  Vixen,  who  was  got  by  the  Helmsley 
Turk,  out  of  a  Royal  Barb  mare. 

Fearnought  was  imported  into  this  country  by 
Col.  John  Baylor,  who  advertised  him  in  the  year 
1765,  as  "a  bright  bay,  15  hands  3  inches  high,  re- 
markably strong  and  active,  and  full  brother  to  the 
late  Mr.  Warren's  invincible  horse  Careless."  Old 
Fearnought  died  in  the  fall  of  1776,  at  the  age  of 
•il  years. 

Among  other  capital  stallions  and  racers^  he  got 
the  following,  viz: 

Nonpareil,  out  of  a  Janus  mare. 

Nimrod,  out  of  a  Partner. 

America,  out  of  a  Jolly  Roger. 

Regulus,  out  of  the  imported  mare  Jenny  Dismal. 

Godolpliin,  lull  brother  to  Regulus. 

Shakspeare,  out  of  an  imported  Cub  mare. 

Gallant,  out  of  a  Stately  mare. 

Shakspeare,  out  of  an  imported  Shakspeare  mare 

Apollo,  out  of  an  imported  Cullen  Arabian  mare. 

Harris'  Eclipse,  out  of  Baylor's  imported  Shak- 
speare mare. 

Laurel,  out  of  a  Fearnought 

Matchless,  out  of  a  Sober  John. 

King  Herod,  out  of  an  Othello. 

Whynot,  out  of  an  Othello. 

Dandridge's  Fearnought,  out  of . 

Symmes'   Wildair,  out  of  a  Jolly  Roger,  who 
proved  to  be  the  best  son  of  old  Fearnought. 
Wildair  got — 

Commutation,  out  of  a  Yorick  mare. 

Highflyer,  out  of  a  Yorick  mare. 

Chanticleer,  out  of  a  Pantaloon  mare. 
Chanticleer,  the  best  son  of  Wildair,  got — 

Magog,  out  of  a  Wildair. 

Prestley,   (full   sister   to    Magog,)    the   dam   of 
Wilkes   Madison. 

Cornelia,  the  dam  of  Mr.  Randolph's  Gracchus. 
A  Friend  to  the  Virginia  Turf  Horse. 
( To  be  contimitd.) 


Three  thousand  five  hundred  guineas  ($16,310.) 
were  refused  for  Lord  Lowther's  race-horse  Mo- 
narch. [English  jiaper. 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 


[To  the  person  who  should  discover  a  certain  re 
medy  for  the  distemper  in  dogs — society  at  large  and 
sportsmen  in  particular,  would  be  very  deeply  in 
debted — to  the  canine  race  it  is  as  fatal  as  ever 
was  the  small  pox  to  the  human  race,  when  taken 
in  the  natural  way.  We  would  award  high  ho- 
nours and  ample  rewards  to  him  who  should  dis- 
cover in  oui  day,  a  preventive  of  the  distemper — 
we  would  call  him  a  second  Jenner,  prevention  be- 
ing always  better  than  cure  We  heard  a  gentle- 
man sportsman  the  other  day,  going  to  Annapolis 
with  his  gun  and  two  beautiful  dogs,  remark,  that 
they  were  two  of  not  more  than  six  survivors,  out 
of  litters  amounting  to  40  in  number,  all  the  rest 
having  died  with  the  distemper. — It  was  his  impres- 
sion that  dogs  are  more  apt  to  die  of  it  than  sluts; 
am!  that  to  the  progeny  of  "OW  Czar,"  the  distem 
per  had  proved  far  more  fatal  than  to  any  other  fa- 
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mily  of  setter  dogs  heHhi^dl^r  known— thh^i^^Tbe 
so,  but  the  impression  may  have  arisen  from  a 
greater  number  of  that  family  of  dogs  falling  under 
his  observation,  m  consequence  of  the  great  demand 
lor  the  blood  ol  (hat  extraordinary  animal. 

From  Johnson's  shooter's  companion,  second  edi- 
tion London  1823,  we  shall  extract  all  that  is  said 
on  the  diseases  of  dogs,  and  we  earnestly  invite  the 
attention  of  sportsmen  to  the.«p  extracts,  with  a  view 
to  have  the  efficacy  of  their  remedies  confirmed,  or, 
their  inefficacy  exposed,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence ol  those  who  may  possess  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  several  cases  introtluccil— of  all  diseases, 
the  distemper  is  the  most  dangerous  to  do<>-s,  and 
It  19  in  regard  to  that,  that  we  are  especially  soli- 
citous of  procuring  the  best  information— We  have 
three  most  promising  young  dogs  alliicted  with  this 
odious  disease  at  this  time.    Ed.  am.  farm.] 

The  Distemper. 

The  distemper  generally  attacks  a  dog  before  he 
has  attained  his  first  year.  As  a  preliminary  obser- 
vation, It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  same  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  nostrils,  extends  down  the 
windpipe  into  the  lungs;  and  the  distemper,  in  the 
first  instance,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inflammation  of 
this  membrane;  which,  if  not  timely  removed  ex- 
tends down  to  the  lungs,  where  suppuration  will 
soon  be  produced;  when  the  animal's  eye  will  be- 
come dull,  accompanied  shortly  after  with  a  mucous 
discharge,  a  cough,  and  loss  of  appetite.  As  the 
disease  advances,  it  presents  various  appearances, 
but  is  frequently  attended  with  twitchings  about  the 
head,  ivhile  the  animal  becomes  excessively  weak 
about  the  loins  and  hinder  extremities;  indeed  he 
appears  completely  emaciated  and  smells  intolera- 
bly. At  length  the  twitchings  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  convulsive  fits,  accompanied  with  giddiness, 
which  cause  the  dog  to  turn  round:  he  has  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  dung,  with  obstinate  costiveness, 
or  incessant  purging. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  which  I 
have  described,  I  should  recommend  the  dog  to  be 
bled,*  and  his  body  opened  with  a  little  castor  oil: 
this  will  sometimes  remove  the  disease  altogether 
if  applied  the  moment  the  first  symptoms  appear! 
If,  however,  this  treatment  should  not  have  the  de- 
sired eflect,  and  a  cough  ensues,  accompanied  with 
a  discharge  at  the  nose,  give  him  from  two  grains 
to  eight  of  tartar  emetic,  (according  to  the  age  and 
size  of  Ihe  dog)  every  other  day.  Also  a  seton  or 
blister  on  the  side  will  be  serviceable,  if  adopted 
prior  to  suppuration  of  the  lungs  taking  place. 
When  the  nervous  symptoms  ensue,  which  1  have 
already  described,  external  stimulants  (such  as  sal- 
ammoniac  and  oil,  equal  parts)  should  be  rubbed 
along  the  course  of  (he  spinal  marrow,  and  tonics 
given  internally,  such  as  bark,  &c. 

There  are  k\w  gamekeepers,  who  will  not  tell 
you,  that  they  can  cure  the  distemper;  and  assume 
an  air  of  mysterious  secrecy,  if  questioned  as  to 
the  remedy;  but  they  so  frequently  experience  the 
inefficacy  of  their  own  receipt,  as  to  place  its  infalli- 
bility out  of  the  question,  and  even  to  induce  doubt 
as  to  its  most  remote  propriety.  Of  the  various 
remedies,  the  following  was  given  with  success  to  a 
dog,  so  atfiicted  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand: 

Turbeth's  mineral  six  grains,  mixed  with  sulphur, 
and  divided  into  three  doses,  one  given  every  other 
morning.  Let  a  few  days  elapse,  and  repeat  the 
course. 

Another: — Calomel,  one  grain  and  a  half,  rhu- 
barb, five  grains,  given  every  other  day  for  a  week. 
Another: — Antimonial  powder,  sixteen  grains, 
powdered  fox-s.lovc,  one  grain,  made  into  four  bo- 
lusses  with  conserve  of  roses,  one  given  at  night, 
and  another  the  next  morning  for  two  days. 


*  1  he  quantity  of  blood  taken  to  be  regulated  by  the 
age  and  size  of  the  dog. 
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ralists  have  studied  the  metaiuorphosis  of  ants,  andUipon  the  table,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  arrange 

described   the  principal   circumstances  connected  j  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  glazed  box,  which  they 

with  it,  yet  we  are  about  to  examine,  under  new  re-did  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  easy  to  observe 

lations,  the  developement  and  education  of   these;  all  their  galleries,  and  the  apartments  to  which  they 

insects  in  their  diMerent  states.     The  history  of  the  [  led.     I  at  length  covered  over  the  whole  of  the  ma- 

redi^Vo  the  stories  r"etailed  by  dealers  in  egg,  had  entirely  escaped  their  researches,  as  welll  terials,  with  a  large  bell-glass,  in  order  that  I  might 

-  •  as   several  particulars  in  the  history  ol  the  pupae  witness  the  movements  of  my  prisoners,  as  well  in 

and  larva.  side  as  on  the  outside,  and  at  the  same  time  guard 

My  predecessors,not  having  made  use  of  a  glazed  against  their  escape.     But  when  I  saw  they  were 

apparatus,  to  observe  what  passed  in  the  interior  ol   accustomed  to  their  fate,  and  did  not  seek  to  leave 

the  ant-hills,  had  but  very  rarely  seen  these  insects  their  prison,  I  allowed  them  free  issue  from  under 

engaged   in  their  household  occupations;  and  this 


1  have  known  whitening  administered  tor  the 
distemper,  a  table  spoonful  every  morning,  with  a 
little  opening  physic  occasionally. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  remedies  worth  no- 
tice, though  a  great  many  might  be  added,  if  vye 
could  give  credit  to  the  stories  retailed  by  dealers  in 
dogs  as  well  as  game-keepers.  Of  the  recipes  given, 
I  prefer  the  last  but  one;  but  much  will  be  found  to 
depend  on  good  nursing,  and  particulnrly  lo  prevent 
the  animal  liom  taking  cold.— From  what  1  have  wit- 
nessed of  Blaine's  medicine  1  should  not  recommend 

Ft  is  verv  adviseable  to  inoculate  for  the  distem- 
per. If  )o"u  can  meet  with  a  dog  already  altlicted, 
take  a  little  muscous  from  his  nose,  and  insert  it  up 
the  nostrils  of  your  whelp,  alter  having  prepared 
him  by  a  dose  or  two  of  syrup  of  buckthorn;  it  the 
animal  does  not  take  the  disease,  repeat  the  opera 
lion.  By  inoculating  lor  the  distemper,  the  disease 
will  be  as  much  less  severe,  as  the  inocul.ited  small 
pox,  compared  to  what  is  called  the  natural  mode 
of  taking  it. 

A  dog  never  has  the  distemper  twice,  nor  does 
it  ever  attack  him  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
two  years;  but  generally  makes  its  appearance  be- 
fore the  animal  is  twelve  months  old.  A  notion  be- 
came prevalent  a  few  years  back,  that  by  inocula- 
ting a  dog  with  the  cow  pock,  the  distemper  would 
be  prevented. 

The  cow  pock. — Dr.  Jenner  has  asserted  that,  by 
inoculating  dogs  for  the  cow  pock,  a  "di-scase  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  called  the  dog's  distemper  is 
produced,  but  in  a  very  slight  degree.  \\  hat  is 
most  remarkable,"  adds  Dr.  Jenner  "this  inocuia 
tion  renders  theui  afterwards  unsusceptible  of  that 
aU'ection."  Ur.  Jenner  is  certainly  no  mean  autho- 
rity; but,  having  tried  the  experiment  a  number  of 
limes,  from  >vliat  1  have  witnessed,  1  can  assert, 
that  unless  much  more  than  ordinary  pains  are  ta- 
ken in  the  opeiation,  no  disease  whatever  will  be 
produced;  and  when  at  length  pustules  have  been 
raised,  Ihcy  have  not  been  attended  with  symptoms 
any  way  resembling  what  is  called  the  distemper. 

The  catalogue  of  dog  diseases  is  extended  in 
some  publications  to  a  jiuzzling  length,  where  the 
\arious  ramitications  or  difl'erent  stages  of  each  dis- 
ease receive  a  new  name,  m  direct  violation  of  that 
clearness  and  perspicuity  so  preferahle,  indeed  so 
essentially  requisite,  in  a  statement  of  cases,  many 
of  which  are  Irequently  doubtful  even  to  the  skilful 
and  experienced.  Y  oung  dogs  are  very  subject  to 
worms,  and  appearances  thus  produced  are  loo  of 
ten  mistaken  lor  other  disorders,  receive  various 
appellations,  and  are  treated  in  the  most  injudicious 
manner.  I  shall  linish  this  article  by  mentioning 
what  1  have  been  informed  will  cure  the  distemper; 
but  1  have  never  tried  it;  and  am  rather  sceptical 
as  to  the  fact: 

One  clove  of  garlic,  given  every  or  every  other 
dav,  or  according  to  the  violence  of  the  disorder. 


was  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment  as  at  first  ap 
peared. 

These  insects,  although  possessing  so  little  ti- 
midity, and  regardless,  as  it  concerns  themselves, 
of  the  several  changes  in  the  weather,  evince  the 
greatest  concern  for  their  little  ones.  For  beings 
so  delicately  formed,  they  dread  the  slightest  varia- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  are  alarmed  at  the  least 
danger  which  threatens  them,  and  seem  particu- 
larly anxious  to  withdraw  them  from  our  notice. 

1  was  ill  my  hi  st  attempts  continually  disappointed, 
from  the  ^jieat  repugnance  they  manifested  in  al- 
lowing tbe  light  to  penetrate  their  abode:  whenever 
I  attempted  to  glaze  their  a|)artments,  or  to  lay 
open  to  view  any  of  their  hails  or  passages,  if  they 
did  not  completely  abandon  them,  they  at  least  pre- 
vented me  Irom  following  them  in  their  in-door  la- 
bours. At  one  time  they  would  darken,  by  a  heap 
of  dillerent  materials,  all.  the  halls  which  admitted 
tlie  light;  at  another  time,  as  if  conscious  that  the 
glass,  notwithstanding  its  transparency,  could  guard 
tliem  from  the  external  air,  and  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  render  it  a  true  wall,  but  the  power  of 
excluding  that  glaring  light,  at  all  times  so  disa^ 
greeable  to  them,  they  preserved  entire  all  the  galle- 
ries contiguous  to  It,  taking  the  sole  precaution  of 
covering  it  over  with  a  layer  of  moist  earth,  which 
etl'ectually  hindered  lurther  observation. 

Thus  disappointed,  I  employed  a  method  more 
simple,  though  more  eft'ectual: — I  removed  a  por- 
tion of  the  ant  hill,  and  then  placed  over  the  remain- 
der, a  thin  Mat  board,  inclined  to  the  south;  the  ants, 
attracted  by  the  heat,  brought  their  little  ones  to 
this  place  By  removing  this  outside  shutter  or 
coiilrcvcnt,  1  could  ascertain  the  progress  of  their 
growth,  although  the  workers,  on  being  disturbed, 
hastened  to  convey  them  to  their  under-ground 
quarters. 

1  was  often  obliged  to  vary  the  means  I  employed; 
for  the  ants  soon  wearied  by  my  visits,  still  batUed 
all  my  etlorls,  by  making  a  true  wall  of  earth  be- 
hind the  coiUnvcnl.  After  having  for  .some  time 
attended  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  these  insects, 
i  found  that  we  might  accustom  them  by  degrees,  to 
sutler  the  entrance  of  the  light  in  their  abode;  but 
it  was  necessary,  notwithstanding,  to  use  much 
caution.     What  succeeded  with  me  the  best,  was 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  , 

OF  THE  EGCiS,  L.tRV*,  AND  PVPX.  OP  ANTS. 

The  exterior  of  ant-hills,  their  form  and  construc- 
tion, have  hitherto  entirely  occupied  us:  it  was 
however,  necessary  lo  commence  by  establishing 
the  ants  in  their  abode,  previous  to  describing  the 
vest  of  their  labours.  The  object  winch  will  now 
evidently  create  some  interest,  is  that  solicitude  the 
workers  evince  for  the  object  of  their  charge,  and 
the  maternal  altenlioii  they  bestow  upon  them,  from 
the  period  of  llieir  quitting  the  egg,  to  that  of  their 
complete  developement.'     Although  several  natu- 


*U  would  be  pcrhup.s  more  regular  to  speak  of  tl 
fecundation  of  auts,  before  making  known  the  care  and 


the  bell-glass,  and  the  liberty  of  running  over  the 
platlorm  upon  which  it  rested,  taking  only  the  pre- 
caution of  plunging  the  feet  of  the  table  in  vessels 
filled  with  water,  to  arrest  the  ants  in  their  passage, 
should  they  attempt  to  escape. 

This  apparatus,  and  several  others  of  which  the 
explanation  would  be  long  and  tedious,  had  all  the 
success  1  wished.  I  observed,  with  much  pleasure, 
that  the  ants  continued  to  take  care  of  the  larvae, 
which  proved,  that  in  taking  them,  in  some  respects, 
irom  the  state  of  nature,  I  had  not  too  much  dis- 
turbed them.  This  gave  me  reason  to  hope,  that  I 
should  observe  in  its  greatest  extent,  all  the  care 
they  took  of  the  rising  generation. 

1  did  not,  however,  always  keep  to  these  artificial 
means.  I  compared,  as  often  as  possible,  the  con- 
duct of  my  prisoners,  with  that  of  those  ants.inha- 
biiirig  and  ranging  about  the  fields,  and  as  I  never 
remarked  any  sensible  dilference  in  their  manner 
of  acting,  1  concluded  I  could  trust  the  results  ob 
tallied  by  means  of  my  glazed  apparatus. 

Let  us  now  open  the  shutter,  which  conceals 
from  us  the  intenor  of  the  ant-hill,  and  let  us  see 
what  is  passing  there. 

Here,  the  pupae  are  heaped  up  by  hundreds,  in 
tbeir  spacious  lodges;  there,  the  larvse  are  collected 
together,  and  guarded  by  workers.  In  one  place, 
we  observe  an  assemblage  of  eggs,  in  another  place, 
some  of  the  workers  seem  occupied  in  following  an 
ant  of  a  larger  size  than  the  rest; — this  is  the  mo- 
ther or  at  least  one  of  the  females,  for  there  are 
always  several  in  each  ant  hill: — she  lays  as  she 
walks,  and  the  guardians,  by  w  horn  she  is  surround- 
ed, lake  op  her  eggs,  or  seize  them  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  her  laying  them;  they  collect  them  together, 
and  carry  them  in  little  heaps  in  their  mouths.* 
On  looking  a  little  closer,  we  find  that  they  turn 
them  continually  with  their  tongues;  it  even  ap- 
pears, they  pass  them  one  after  another  between 
their  teeth, and  thus  keen  them  constantly  mois- 
tened. Such  is  the  first  aperiiti  which  my  glazed 
apparatus  offered. 

Having  directed  my  close  attention  to  these  eggs, 
I  remarked  they  were  of  different  sizes,  shades  and 
forms.  The  smallest  were  white,  opake  and  cylin- 
drical; the  largest,  transparent,  and  slightly  arched 
at  both  ends;  those  of  a  middle  size,  were  semi- 
transparent.     In  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  I  ob- 


that  of  forming  an  oblong  opening  in  the  middle  of! served  a  sort  of  white  oblong  cloud;  in   some,  a 


a  table,  and  atlixing  underneath,  a  double  frame 
glazed  on  its  two  longest  sides,  and  opened  only  at 
the  upper  part,  which  communicated  with  ihis  aper 
lure.  These  liames,  being  furnished  with  shutters, 
permitted  me,  cither  to  obseive  the  ants,  or  to  fa 
vour  them  in  their  taste  for  obscurity.  This  done, 
I  scattered  all  the  materials  of  a  nest  of  fallow  ants 

affection  tlicj  evince  for  their  young.  This  plan,  from 
wliich  we  could  not  well  depart,  in  speaking  of  insects 
that  lend  a  solitary  life,  is  not  so  natural,  when  treating 
of  numerous  anil  pernuuieiit  republics,  such  as  those  ol 
ants.  It  would  have  been  diflicult  to  have  mentioned 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the  rejiroduction  of 
the  species,  before  describing  the  interior  of  their  habi- 
tations, and  the  method  i  found  the  most  successful  in 
my  obscrvatiuns.  The  education  of  their  young,  being 
the  chief  end  of  all  their  labours,  offers  in  part,  a  i:ielure 
of  the  manners  of  these  iiu'.ustrious  insects.  It  in  for 
this  reason,  the  plan  I  now  follow,  appeared  the  best  to 
elucidate  subseipicut  remarks. — A. 


transparent  point  might  be  marked  at  the  superior 
extremity;  in  others,  a  clear  zone  above  and  under- 
neath the  little  cloud.  The  largest  presented  a 
single  opake  and  whitish  point  in  their  interior. 
There  were  some  whose  whole  body  ivas  so  remark- 
ably clear,  as  to  allow  of  my  observing  very  dis- 
tinctly the  rings.  In  fixing  my  attention  more 
closely  upon  the  latter,  I  observed  the  egg  open, 
and  the  larva  appear  in  its  place. 

Having  compared  these  eggs  with  those  just  laid, 
I  constantly  found  the  latter  of  a  milky  whiteness, 
completely  opake,  and  smaller  by  one  half;    so  that 

•The  eggs  of  ants  are  so  remarkably  minute,  that 
there  would  seein  an  absolute  necessity  of  their  being 
held  together  by  some  glutinous  matter,  otheri.ise,  it 
would  render  the  removal  of  such  small  bodies  in  the 
mandibles  of  ants  almost  impossible;  the  mandibles  be- 
ing so  constitutctl  as  not  to  be  brought  into  that  close 
contact  necessary  for  this  operation. — T. 


No.  It). — Vol.  S.j 
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1  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  eggs  of  ants  leceivUiveral  small  lots,  made  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
ing  a  very  considerable  increase  in  size;  that  in  |  Mississippi,  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  true  the  ge- 
clongating,  tliey  become  transparent,  but  do  not  at  |  neral  run  ol'  indigo  made  in  the  Southern  states  is 
'  '    ■■         '■     '         ''      >■  -'■  " ...i.;„i,  ..   gf  iiiCefior  quality;  but  this  deticiency  must  be  at- 

tributed to  the  want  of  skilful  manufacturers;  for  if 
one  or  two  lots  can  be  made  good,  the  whole  may 


this  ^ime  disclose  the  form  of  the  worm,  which  is 
always  arched. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
I  viewed  these  eggs  with  a  microscoi)e;  I  also  mea- 


Ibe, 


f  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  a  perfect 
sured  them,  and  having  separated  Ibem  from  each  article  be  observed.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I 
other,  found  the  longest  to  be  those  only,  in  which  have  been  endeaiouring  for  two  years  past  to  col- 
the  worms  were  disclosed  in  my  presence.  If  1  re-|lect  information  relative  to  the  process  of  uianufac- 
moved  them  from  the  workers,  before  they  had  at- [luring  indigo  after   the   best  and   most   approve. I 


tained  their  full  length  and  transparency,  they  dried 
up  and  the  wcu-ms  never  quitted  them. 

Is  it,  then,  to  the  care  which  the  workers  take  in 
passing  them  across  their  mouths,  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  secret  of  their  preservation?  Do  these 
eggs  require  this  humidity,  or  do  they  absorb  a  part 
of  it,  to  furnish  nourishment  to  the  little  worms  they 
contain?  It  appears  at  least  highly  probable;  and 
the  observations  of  M.  Reaumur,  give  weight  to  this 
opinion.  I  have  discovered  in  his  writings,  that 
there  are  other  eggs,  which  also  increase  in  size, — as 
those  lodged  in  the  galls  of  different  trees,  which 
are  occasioned  by  Cynips*,  or  other  insects  of  the 
same  kind. 

"It  ought  not,"  says  this  exact  and  Judicious  ob- 
server, "to  be  passed  by  in  silence,  that  the  egg 
which  I  found  in  the  gall,  appeared  to  be  considera- 
bly larg'  r  than  the  eggs  of  the  same  species,  when 
they  proceeded  from  the  body  of  the  fly,  or  even 
ivhen  they  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  impreg- 
nated or  mother  fly,  near  the  time  of  their  being 
laid.  The  whole  of  those  I  took  from  the  abdomen 
of  the  flies  I  killed,  were  remarkably  small;  it  there- 
fore appeared  certain,  that  the  egg  would  have  in- 
creased, and  indeed  had  increased,  in  the  gall." 

We  are  only  in  the  habit  of  seeing  eggs  sur- 
rounded by  a  covering  incapable  of  extension;  but 
why  is  it  that  those  eggs,  which  nature  has  enclosed, 
in  a  flexible  membrane,  do  not  increase?  The  en- 
velope of  the  egg  may,  in  this  instance,  be  com- 
pared to  the  membrane  which  includes  the  human 
foetus,  and  those  of  quadrupeds. 

(To  he  continned.) 


ON  MANUFACTURING  INDIGO  FROM,  THE 
INDIGO  PLANT. 

(From  the  New  York  Statesman.) 
The  consumption  of  indigo  in  this  country  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  a  mere  trifle.  At  this  time,  owing 
to  the  great  increase  of  manufactures,  the  annual 
purchase  for  domestic  use  cannot  be  less  than 
from  three  to  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  ten  years  the  demand  will  be  dou- 
bled. 

The  manufacturing  of  indigo  in  the  Southern 
.states,  to  an  e.'itent  at  least  equal  to  supply  home 
consumption,  would  certainly  be  an  object  of  great 
national  importance.  We  have  abundance  of  land 
calculated  for  raising  the  plant,  and  were  our 
southern  planters  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  arti- 
cle, they  would  not  so  often  glut  foreign  markets 
with  cotton.  I  know  that  prime  indigo  can  be  made 
there,  having  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  bou  jht 


*To  these  insects  we  are  indebted  for  that  valuable 
article  of  commerce,  the  gall-nut.  The  Cynips  is  fur- 
nished with  a  finely  pointed  instrument,  with  which  it 
wounds  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  tree,  for  the 
sake  of  depositing  its  eggs.  The  puncture  of  the  leaves, 
&c.  gives  rise  to  those  excrescences  termed  galls,  which 
not  only  form  the  liabitation,  for  a  considerable  period, 
of  the  infant  insect,  but  serve  it  the  whole  time  of  its 
imprisonment  for  food.  On  examining  the  galls,  some 
will  be  found  to  have  an  opening  in  them ;  these,  are 
they,  from  which  tlie  fly  has  escaped:  others,  that  want 
this  aperture,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  insect,  either 
in  its  larva,  pupa  or  imago  state;  for  it  appears  ttiese 
several  changes,  at  least  with  some  of  the  species,  take 
place  within  the  body  of  the  gall. — T. 


manner.  My  object  has  been  to  collect  instruc- 
tions from  practical  men  who  have  made  the  arti- 
cle in  olher  countries;  but  the  intelligence  obtained 
falls  far  short  of  ray  expectation. 

The  processes  of  working  the  wood  vat  for  dying 
blue  on  woollens,  and  of  manufacturing  Indigo  from 
the  plant,  arc  similar  in  the  most  important  points, 
difTering  mostly  in  the  mode  of  producing  the  results. 
The  blue-dyer  ferments  tlie  Indigo  till  it  returns  to 
a  green  state,  collects  the  green  colouring  fecula;  in 
the  pores  of  the  goods  dyed,  and  causes  it  to  oxi- 
dize by  a  rapid  alternating  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  maker  of  Indigo  lerinents  the  plant  till 
the  liquor  becomes  green,  draws  it  oft' from  the  plant, 
oxidizes  the  fecute  by  the  agitation,  and  collects 
the  sediment  for  the  use  of  the  dyer. — The  blue-dy- 
er, therefore,  ought  to  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  process  of  manufacturing  Indigo,  and  may 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  On  this 
ground  I  shall  venture  to  give  my  opinion  on  those 
points  in  making  of  Indigo  which  are  considered  by 
manufacturers  as  the  most  difficult  to  perform  cor- 
rectly. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  attended  to  in  mak- 
ing of  indigo,  which  when  observed  by  a  manufac- 
turer, cannot  fail  of  producing  a  perfect  article. 
These  are  the  time  of  gathering  the  plant — the  pro- 
per degree  of  fermentation  when  the  plant  is  in 
teep,  and  the  supplying  the  foeculic,  after  the  li- 
quor is  drawn  from  the  steep,  with  as  much  oxygen 
as  is  necessary  without  exceeding  the  requisite 
quantum 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  instructions  received  from 
three  sources.  The  first  will  contain  directions  from 
Kirby  Dalryraple,  Esq.  of  New  London,  (Conn.) 
who  was  for  many  years  an  extensive  manufacturer 
of  indigo  in  the  East  Indies. 

PROCESS. 

"Cut  the  plant  when  in  full  flower,  after  the  wea- 
ther for  some  days  has  been  dry.  Take  an  iron, 
brass  or  copper  boiler,  fill  it  within  three  inches  of 
the  top  with  the  plants,  press  down  with  stones,  and 
cover  the  plants  with  water.  The  liquor  must  be 
heated,  not  until  it  boils,  but  until  it  begins  to  blub- 
ber, or  simmer. — The  water  by  this  lime  will  look 
greenish,  then  draw  it  off  into  a  shallow  vessel  or 
vat,  and  beat  for  one  or  two  hours  to  incorporate 
oxygen  with  it.  On  taking  some  of  the  liquor  in  a 
white  saucer,  little  particles  will  appear  in  it  as  big 
as  the  head  of  a  pin  and  smaller;  then  stop  beating, 
and  throw  in  a  little  lime  water,  upon  which  the  in- 
digo will  precipitate  to  the  bottom,  and  the  super- 
natant water  will  look  like  brandy.  The  water  has 
now  to  be  drained  off  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
sediment,  lay  the  sediment  on  a  cloth  to  drain,  when 
stiff  enough  put  in  moulds  to  dry." 

The  above  process  was  sent  me  by  a  Mr.  Rock- 
well, of  Winchester.      With  a   view   of  eliciting 

further  information  I  wrote  to  Mr.  D requesting 

more  particular  instruction,  in  answer  to  which  J 
received  the  following: 

'•To  attempt  to  define  by  rules,  what  is  in  itself 
indelinite,  would  be  an  endless  task,  and  would  on- 
ly lead  to  error,  and  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  books  and  written  instructions  are 
always  hurtful  to  a  young  indigo  planter.  A  few 
months  practice  will  teach  him  more  than  all  the 
books  and  instructions  in  the  world.     The  truth  is. 


the  process  varies  perpetually,  even  in  the  samecli 
mate,  and  these  endless  variations  can  be  met  by 
none  but  an  experienced  practitioner.  Iii  proof  of 
this  I  have  only  to  mention  that  in  two  of  my  own 
factories,  within  a  distance  of  three  miles,  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  same  time  of  the  day,  I  have 
known  the  steepening  eight  hours  longer  in  one  than 
in  the  other.  I  have  known  a  similar  dill'crence  in 
one  factory  on  two  successive  days,  without  any 
perceptible  change  in  the  climate,  or  any  ostensible 
cause  to  account  for  it.  I  have  observed  the  same 
variety  in  the  beating  in  different  factories  on  the 
same  day,  and  in  the  same  factory  on  successive 
days  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  such  cases, 
experience  alone  can  lead  to  a  successful  result,  and 
where  this  is  wantiogj  there  will  always  be  great 
loss.' 

This  will  appear  an  appalling  description  to  the 
mere  novice  in  manufacturing  indigo,  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  alarm  any  enterprising  person,  or  to  pre- 
vent his  making  an  attempt,  particularly  to  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  make  any  article  in  which 
a  fermentative  process  is  required,  for  in  every  fer- 
mentative process  there  is  ever  an  incertitude  in 
the  time  of  its  coming  to  perfection — the  brewer, 
the  distiller,  the  wood  dyer,  have  all  experienced 
this.  Those  who  follow  such  pursuits  are  not  alarm- 
ed at  any  irregularity,  it  is  only  necessary  for  them 
to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  a  perfect  and  im- 
perfect stage  of  fermentation,  so  as  not  to  stop  it 
too  soon,  nor  permit  it  to  exceed  the  requisite  de- 
gree. Written  instructions,  therefore,  pointing  out 
the  colour,  smell,  and  other  distinctive  indications, 
assumed  by  the  steepening  liquor  when  the  fermen- 
tation is  complete,  cannot  fail  of  being  serviceable 
to  the  young  practitioner.  The  process  of  making 
indigo  sent  me  as  that  of  a  Mr.  Lediard's,  which  1 
shall  give  in  the  next  essay,  enters  particularly  into 
all  the  minutiic  of  the  operations  necessary  to  insure 
success.  HOPSON. 


GRAIN. 

Farmers,  millers  and  flour  merchants,  read  the 
following  interesting  statement. 

The  recent  measures  adopted  in  England  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  grain,  (for  it  is  to  wheat,  rye 
and  barley,  that  the  term  corn  is  applied  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  have  not  what  we  call  corn)  are, 
we  observe,  exciting  attention  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  our  country,  and  are  referred  to  as  likely 
to  affect  considerably  the  price  of  wheat  here.  It 
may  not  perhaps  be  useless  to  inquire,  how  far 
such  a  result  is  likely  to  occur, — The  purport  of  the 
two  bills  before  parliament,  we  believe  to  be,  of  the 
one  to  admit  for  consumption  all  the  warehouse 
corn  now  in  the  British  ports,  and  of  the  other,  to 
import,  if  and  when  the  ministers  shall  judge  ad- 
viseable,  -1,000,000  bushels  Irom  abroad.  In  pro- 
posing the  first  measure  to  parliament,  Mr.  Can- 
ning estimated  the  quantity  of  corn  in  bond,  at  from 
2,000,000  to  2,400,000  bushels,  equal  perhaps  to 
four  or  five  days'  consumption  for  Great  Britain. — 
The  additional  quantity  which  ministers  may  admit, 
is  equal  to  eight  or  ten  days  more. — The  United 
States  have  never,  wc  believe,  exported  in  any  one 
year,  over  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheal; 
though,  ir.  the  shape  of  flour,  they  have  exported 
equal  to  six  millions  of  bushels.  Perhaps  the  ave- 
rage export  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  may  be  es- 
timated at  eight  raiilions  of  bushels.  Supposing  then, 
that  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  by  ministers  to 
admit  from  abroad  4,000.000  bushels  of  grain,  it  ap- 
pears that  much  more  than  that  quantity  may,  tak- 
ing for  our  guide  the  averages  of  past  years,  be  had 
either  from  the  Baltic  or  the  United  States.  As 
therefore  there  will  be  a  competition,  great  profits 
can  scarcely  be  calculated  on.  It  mu.st  then  be  in- 
quired, what  prices  may  probably  be  obtained  in 
England,  for  wheat  sent  there;  and  in  order  to  as- 
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certain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  tlie  state- 
ments in  parliament,  of  those  who  favoured  the 
admission  of  foreign  grain.  It  was  computed  by 
them,  that  64s.  sterling  per  quarter,  or  8s.  sterling 
per  bushel  of  601bs.  for  wheat,  would  be  a  fair  re- 
munerating price  to  the  English  agriculturist;  and 
with  a  view  to  secure  this  to  him,  the  duty  on  fo- 
reign wheat  to  be  admitted,  was  graduated  at  12s. 
per  quarter,  or  Is.  6d.  per  bushel.  On  these  data  a 
computation  may  be  founded,  by  which  to  govern 
in  some  degree  speculation  from  this  country. — 
The  present  price  of  wheat  here  is 
f^l,  equal  to  ....  sterling,  4p.  6d. 
Add  for  freight, 1?.  Od. 

Duty  in  England,  .         .         .       Is.  6d. 

E.'ipenses  of  shipping  and  commis- 
sion on  selling,      ...  6d 


Ohio,  via  Lakes,  Grand  Canal,  and  last  from  Alba 
ny.  It  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  bj^  good 
judges. 


[A''.  Y,  paper,  od  June. 


^UCl  ^ASiaiS^ 


feSwS 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  7,  1826. 


PRICES  CTTRRESTT. 


ARTICLES.  per 


Sterling,   7s.  6d. 

But  the  price  to  be  calculated  on  in  England  is  only 
8s.  per  bushel;  leaving  therefore  but  the  chance  of 
lid.  per  bushel  profit,  against  the  risk  of  prices  that 
may  fall;  but  which  it  is  the  object  of  every  regula- 
tion under  which  the  importation  is  made  to  pre- 
Tent  from  rising.  This  general  result,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  main  accurate,  is  presented  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  spare  some  disappointments. 

The  gain  in  exchange  is  not  computed — It  may 
he  set  off  against  possible  contingent  expenses 
ivhich  have  not  been  taken  into  account. 

[dm.  D.  Adv.  July  i,  1826. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  JEFFERSON. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Editor  conveys  the 
only  intelligence  yet  received,  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  benefactors  of  his  species  that 
ever  lived  in  any  age.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  lin- 
gered until  the  FOURTH  instant — as  if  Providence 
had  spared  him  to  reach  the  50th  celebration  of 
that  Declaration  of  American  Indepen<lence  and 
of  free  principles,  which  of  itself  would  suffice 
to  secure  immortal  renown  to  its  author;  and  then 
to  expire  amidst  the  grateful  benedictions  and  ho- 
sannas  of  a  whole  nation.  The  writer  of  tlie  letter 
was  a  near  and  much  esteemed  neighbour  and 
friend  of  the  deceased. 

Dear  Skinner,  CliarlottesvUle,  July  4,  1S26. 

I  give  you  a  mere  line,  to  say  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son expired  to  day  at  10  minutes  before  1  o'clock. 
It  is  an  event  which  has  been  hourly  expected  for 
three  or  four  days  past. 

Your  friend,  PETER  MINOR. 


WHOLES  A 


from 


COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  LEHIGH. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of 
the  weekly  shipments  of  coal  from  Mauch-Chunk  to 
Philadelphia,  during  the  present  season,  taken  from 
the  books  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  NavigatioH 
Company: 


Week  ending 

March 

9 

5  Boats 

276  Tons. 

Do. 

16 

10 

540 

Do. 

23 

11 

669 

Do. 

30 

12 

693 

Do. 

April 

6 

15 

869 

Do. 

13 

15 

887 

Do. 

20 

21 

1191 

Do. 

27 

18 

1072 

Do. 

May 

4 

19 

1143 

Do. 

11 

23 

1362 

Do. 

18 

16 

925 

f^A  subscriber  requests  information  respecting 
the  effects  of  plaister  of  Paris  as  a  manure  for  red 
clover  or  Indian  corn.  Also,  the  most  approved 
quantity  used  to  the  acre,  and  the  proper  time  for 
spreading  it. 


lb. 
251b 
bush 


1 


9 
00 

75 
05 
75 
91 
75 
80 
bush' 3  87i 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  coal  dispatched  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  Philadelphia,  commencing  on  the  3d  of 
March  last,  to  the  18th  inst.  inclusive,  is  9627  tons, 
or  269,566  bushels — being  mwe  than  double  the 
amount  shipped  from  hence,  to  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  carried  on  with 
increasing  energy,  and  from  present  appearances 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  one  million  of 
bushels  will  be  sent  down  from  Mauch-Chunk  this 
season. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  citizens  to  lay  in  their 
eoal  early,  as  by  so  doing  they  will  avoid  the  confu 
sion  and  delay  which  ensues  at  the  commencement 
of  cold  weather,  when  the  orders  are  very  nume 
rous.  Another  inducement  is,  that  coal  purchased 
now,  is  delivered  free  of  expense  for  hauling,  within 
the  usual  bounds. 

The  demand  for  Lehigh  coal  from  abroad  is  very 
flattering,  and  heavy  shipments  are  about  being 
made  to  New  York,  IJoston  and  other  ports. 

Weekly  statements  of  the  shipments  of  coal  from 
Mauch-Chunk  will  be  regularly  furnished  hereafter. 

[Dem.  Press. 


Extracts  to  the  Editor — dated 
Dear  Sir,  Bayou  Manchac,  Jane  5, 1826. 

"I  believe  I  can  with  safety  say,  that  the  water 
in  the  Mississippi  river  never  was  so  high  since 
Noah's  flood  as  it  has  been  the  1st  of  this  month; 
but  the  weather  has  been  generally  dry;  the  season 
fine  for  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands,  so  that  our 
crops  of  cotton,  corn,  &.C.  all  look  well  m  this  neigh- 
bourhood at  this  time." 

DEAii  Sir,  Auhvrn,  J^.  Y.  June  29,  1826. 

"We  have  lately  had  fine  rains  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  nature  appears  to  receive  and  rejoice. 
Wheat  has  failed  in  an  unusual  degree  in  many 
parts  of  this  state.  The  fly  has  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed very  many  fields.  Hay  will  be  light — oats, 
barley  and  corn  will  now  revive.  Wool  is  a  drug; 
no  price  can  be  obtained  that  will  justify  its  growth. 
But  if  you  to  the  south  have  suffered  as  much  with 
the  drought  as  we  have — wheat  must  improve  in 
price. 

"P.  S.  Our  wheat  will  not  be  fit  to  harvest  this 
three  weeks." 


Tobacco. — Inspections  in  the  three  State  Ware 
houses  during  the  last  week: 

No.  1, 2l3hhds. 

No  2, 87 

No.  3, 130—430. 


Nine  hhds.  of  Tobacco  arrived  here  on  the  1st, 
in  the  tow-boat  Dewitt  Clinton,  from  the  state  of 
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AOKXCVXiTURE. 


THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

Bv  Dr.  Johnson. 

(From  the  Visiter,  1756.) 

At  my  last  visit,  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
a  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  not  considered  with  at- 
tention proportionate  to  its  importance.  Nothing 
can  more  fully  prove  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  a 
crime  often  charged  upon  them,  and  often  denied, 
than  the  little  regard  which  the  disposers  of  honora- 
ry rewards  have  paid  to  agiicitUure;  which  is  treat- 
ed as  a  subject  so  remote  from  common  life,  by  all 
those  who  do  not  immediately  hold  the  plough,  or 
give  fodder  to  the  ox,  that  I  think  there  is  room  to 
question  whether  a  great  part  of  mankind  has  yet 
been  informed  that  life  is  sustained  by  the  fruits  of! 
the  earth.  I  was  once  indeed  provoked  to  ask  a 
lady  of  great  eminence  for  genius,  wlielher  she  knewl 
of  wluit  bread  is  made? 

I  have, already  observed,  how  differently  agricul- 
ture was  considered  by  the  heroes  and  ivise  men  ofi 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  shall  now  only  add,! 
that  even  after  the  emperors  had  made  great  al-j 
terations  in  the  system  of  life,  and  taught  men  to 
portion  out  their  esteem  to  other  qualities  than  use- 
fulness, a»ricw((i()e  still  maintained  its  reputation, 
and  was  taught  by  the  polite  and  elegant  Vekus 
among  the  other  arts.  1 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  have  already 
sliew'S';  I  shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  necessity: 
and  having  before  declired,  that  it  produces  the| 
chief  riihes  of  a  nation,  I  shall  proceed  to  shew,! 
that  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the  only  riches  which 
we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  we  need  not 
fear  either  deprivation  or  diminution. 
•  Of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  the  first  blessing  is 
independence.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  people 
can  be  happy  to  vvliom  any  human  power  can  deny 
the  necessiries  or  conveniences  of  life.  There  is 
ifo  way  of  living  without  the  need  of  foreign  assis- 
tance, but  by  the  product  of  our  own  land,  improv- 
ed by  our  own  labour.  Every  other  source  of  plen- 
ty is  perishable  or  casual. 

■  Trade  and  manufactures  must  be  confessed- often 
to  enrich  countries;  and  we  ourselves  are  indebted 
to  them  for  those  ships  by  which  we  now  con.mand 
the  sea,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  fur  those 
sums  with  which  we  have  shewn  ourselves  able  to 
arm  the  nations  of  the  North  in  defence  of  regions 
in  the  Western  hemisphere.  But  trade  and  manu- 
factures, however  profitable,  must  yield  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  lands  in  usefulness  and  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  please  ourselves 
with  the  contrar}'  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Fortune,  inconstant  and  deceitful  as  her  mother; 
she  chuses  her  residence  where  she  is  least  expect 
ed,and  shifts  her  abode  when  her  continuance  is  in 
appearance  most  firmly  settled.  Who  can  read  of 
the  present  distresses  of  the  Genoese,  whose  only 
choice  now  remaining  is,  from  what  monarch  they 
shall  solicit  protection?  Who  can  see  the  Hanse- 
atick  towns  in  ruins  where  perhaps  the  inhabitauts 
'  do  not  always  equal  the  number  of  houses;  but  he 
will  say  to  himself,  these  are  the  cities  whose  trade 
enabled  them  once  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  to 
whose  merchants  princes  seiit  Ihi  ir  jewels  in  pawn, 
from  whose  treasuries  arniies  were  paid,  and  navies 
supplied! — and  who  can  then  forbear  to  consider 
trade  as  a  weak  and  uncertain  basis  of  power,  and 
wish  to  his  country  :;Tedtness  more  solid,  and  felici 
ty  more  durable? 

It  is  app.rent,  that  every  trading  nation  flourish 
es,  while  it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  the  courtesy 
of  others.  We  cannot  compel  any  people  to  buy 
from  us,  or  to  sell  to  us.  A  ihnus.iiid  aecnlents  m;i\ 
prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our  rivals;  the  workmen 
of  another  nation  may  labour  for  less  price,  or  some 
No.  17.  —VOL.  8. 


aciidental  improvement,  or  natural  advantage  may 
prtcure  a  just  preference  to  their  commodities;  as 
experience  has  shewn,  that  there  is  no  work  of  the 
haids,  which,  at  different  times,  is  not  best  perform- 
ed in  different  places. 

Fraflick,  even  while  it  continues  in  a  state  of 
prtsperity,  must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture;  the 
materials  of  manufactures  are  the  produce  of  the 
earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave  into  cloth,  the 
uuod  which  is  formed  into  cabinets,  the  metals 
vvbich  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  supplied  by  na- 
tu-e  with  the  help  of  art.  Manufactures,  indeed, 
and  profitable  manufactures,  are  sometimes  raised 
frum  imported  materials,  but  then  we  are  subjected 
a  second  time  to  the  caprice  of  our  neighbours. 
The  natives  of  Lombardy  might  easily  resolve  to 
retain  their  silk  at  home,  and  employ  workmen  of 
their  own  to  weave  it.  And  this  will  certainly  be 
done  when  they  grow  wise  and  industrious,  when 
they  have  sagacity  to  discern  their  interest,  and  vi- 
gour to  pursue  it. 

Mines  are  generally  considered  as  the  great 
sources  of  wealth,  and  superficial  observers  have 
thought  the  possession   of  great   quantities  of  pre 


state  of  other  countries,  that  the  vineyards  of 
France  are  more  than  an  ei)uivalent  to  the  "mines  of 
America;  and  that  one  great  use  of  Indian  gold,  and 
Peruvian  silver,  is  to  procure  the  wines  of  Cluiin- 
pnigne  and  Burgundij.  The  advantage  is,  indeed, 
always  rising  on  the  side  of  France,  who  will  cer- 
tainly have  wines,  when  Spain,  by  a  thousand  ac- 
cidental causes,  may  want  silver.  But  surely  the 
vallies  of  England  have  more  certain  stores  of 
wealth.  Wines  are  chosen  by  caprice;  the  pro- 
ducts of  France  have  not  always  been  equally 
esteemed;  but  there  never  was  any  age  or  people 
that  reckoned  bread  among  superfluities,  when  once 
it  was  known.  The  price  of  wheat  and  barley  suf- 
fers not  any  variation,  but  what  is  caused  by  the 
uncertainty  of  seasons. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  persuade  my  country- 
men to  quit  all  other  employments  for  that  of  ma- 
nuring the  ground.  I  mean  only  to  prove,  that  we 
have,  at  home,  all  thrtt  we  can  want,  and  that  there- 
fore we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety  about  the 
schemes  of  other  nations  for  improving  their  arts, 
or  extending  their  trallicU.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  infer,  that  ue  should  cease  from  commerce. 


cious  metals  the  first  national  happiness.  But  i^K- 1  before  the  revolution  of  things  shall  transfer  it  to 
J o;)e  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and  contempt,  the 'some  other  region-,!  Such  vicissitudes  the  world 
poverty  of  Spain,  who  thought  herself  exempted  has  often  seen;  anil  Iheretbre  such  we  have  reason 
from  the  labour  of  tilling  the  ground,  by  the  con  to  expect  We  hear  many  clamours  of  declinino- 
quest  of /'eru,  with  its  veins  of  silver.  Time,  how-  trade,  which  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  always  true'- 
ever,  has  taught  even  this  obstinate  and  haughty  land  many  imputations  of  that  decline  to  "-overnors 
nation,  that  without  agricvUure,  ihey  may  indeed, and  ministers,  which  may  be  sometimes  just,  and 
be  the  transmitters  of  money,  but  can  never  be  the  sometimes  calumnious.  But  it  is  foolish  to  imao-ine 
[lossessors.  They  may  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  but  that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  commerce  at  a 
must  immediately  send  it  away  to  purchase  cloth  or  stand,  which  almost  every  nation  has  enjoyed  and 
bread,  and  it  must  at  last  remain  with  some  people  lost,  and  which  we  must  expect  to  lose  as  we  have 
wise  enough  to  sell  much,  and  to  buy  little;   to  live  long  enjoyed  it. 


upon   their  own    lands,  without  a   wish  for  those 
things  which  nature  has  denied  Ihera. 

Mines  are  themselves  of  no  use,  without  some 
kind  of  agriculture.     We  have,  in   our  own  coun- 


There  is  some  danger  lest  our  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture should  hasten  its  departure.  Our  industry  has 
for  many  ages  been  employed  in  destroying  the 
woods  which  our  ancestors  have  planted.     It  is  well 


ry.  inexhaustible   stores   of  iron,  which   lie  useless  known  that  conrnerce  is  carried  on   by  shins    and 


lit  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.  It  was  never  the  de 
sign  of  Providence  to  feed  man  without  his  own 
concurrence;  we  have  from  nature  only  what  we 
cannot  provide  for  ourselves;  she  gives  us  wild 
fruits,  which  art  must  meliorate,  and  drossy  metals, 
which  labour  must  refine. 

Particular  metals  are  valuable,  because  they  are 


that  ships  arc  built  out  of  trees;  and.  therefore, 
when  I  travel^jver  naked  plains,  to  which  tradition 
has  preserved  tlie  name  of  forests,  or  sec  hills  aris- 
ing on  either  hand,  barren  and  useless,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  wonder,  how  that  commerce,  of  which 
vye  promise  ourselves  the  prrpetuity,  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  our  descendants;  nor  can  restrain  a  sigh. 


scarce;  and  they   are   scarce,  because    the    mines ;  when  1  think  on  the  lime,  a  time  at  no  great  dis- 


that  yield  them  are  emptied  in  time.  But  the  sur 
face  of  the  earth  is  more  liberal  than  its  caverns. 
The  field  which  this  autumn  is  laid  naked  by  the 
sickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  succeeding  summer, 
by  a  new  harvest;  the  grass,  which  the  cattle  are 
devouring,  shoots  up  again  when  they  have  passed 
over  it.  Jlgricidture ,  Iheiefore,  and  agriculture 
alone,  can  support  us  without  the  help  of  others,  in 
certain  plenty,  and  genuine  digjiit}'. 

Whatever  we  buy  from  without,  the  sellers  may 
refuse;  whatever  we  sell,  manufactured  by  art,  the 
purchasers  may  reject;  but,  while  our  ground  is  co- 
vered Avitli  corn  and  cattle,  we  can  want  nothing; 
and  if  imagination  should  grow  sick  of  native  plen- 
ty, and  call  for  delicacies  or  embellishments  from 
other  countries,  there  is  nothing  which  corn  and 
cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others,  pro- 
ductive ol'  things  necessary  to  life.  The  pine  apple 
thrives  better  between  the  tropicks,  and  better  lurs 
are  found  in  the  northern  regions.  But  let  us  not 
envy  ihese  unnecessary  privileges.  Mankind  can- 
not subsist  upon  the  indulgencies  of  nature,  but 
must  be  supported  by  her  more  common  gifts 
They  must  feed  upon  bread  and  be  clothed  with 
wool;  and  the  nation  that  can  furnish  these  univer- 
sal cominodilies,  m-.iy  have  her  ships  welcomed  at 
a  thousand  ports,  or  sit  at  home  and  receive  the 
tribute  of  foreign  countries,  enjoy  their  arts  or  trea 
sure  up  their  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined  the 


tance,  when  our  neighbours  may  deprive  us  of  our 
naval  inlluence,  by  refusing  us  their  timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  perpetuat- 
ed; and  by  agriculture  alone.  c;iii  we  live  in  plenty 
without  intercourse  with  other  nations.  This,  there- 
fore, is  the  great  art,  which  every  government 
ought  to  protect,  eveiy  proprietor  of  lands  to  prac- 
tise, and  every  inquirer  into  nature  to  improve. 


JUMPING  PLOUGH. 

Sir,  fn«/ii)ii;(on,  Mississippi,  Alaij  6,  lSi6. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Adams  Alliena;uni,  I  litive  the  honour 
to  enclose  to  you,  an  Address  delivered  before  said 
institution,  the  27th  ult  ,  together  wilh  the  annexed 
drawing  of  the  "Jumping  Plough,"  by  Col.  B.  L. 
C.  Wailes;  which  you  are  requested  to  publish  in 
the  '■American  t"'armer." 

Very  respf  lly,  your  most  ohed't  serv't, 

JAMKS  SMITH,  Cones.  Sec'ry. 


To  the  EiUtnr  of  the  .'Int.  Farin. 
BuUimort- 


Mams  Alhenctum — I'tth  April,  1826. 
Mr.  President, 

Having  recently  examined  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment, not  generally  known,  and  but  recently  intro- 
duced into  our  state;  one.  in  iny  opinion,  of  great 
utility;—!  have  thought  that  a  description  of  it 
wotild  not  prove  uninteresting.    I  refer  to  the  Jump- 
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ing  I'lougli,  as  it  is  termed.  It  is  simple  in  its  con- 
struction, being  merely  a  shovel  plough  of  large 
size  preceded  by  a  strong  coulter,  somewhat  of  a 
sabre  form,  affixed  to  the  beam  in  an  inverted  po- 
sition, or  inclining  backwards  and  touching,  nearly, 
the  point  of  the  shovel,  and  penetrating  the  ground 
rather  less  than  an  inch  below  it.  The  annexed 
sketch  exhibits  the  relative  proportions  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follow. 

Length  of  the  beam  four  feet;  helve  of  the  shovel 
two  feet  three  inches;  from  the  bottom  of  the  beam 
to  the  top  of  the  shovel,  nine  inches;  shovel  fifteen 
inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide;  handles  four  feet; 
coulter  twenty-three  inches;  rod  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  This  plough  is  designed  for  breaking  up 
and  cultivating  newly  cleared  land,  and  is  adniira 
bly  calculated  for  this  purpose.  The  position  of 
the  coulter  and  its  consequent  motion  through  the 
ground,  enables  it  readily  to  sever  all  smaller  ob- 
structions to  its  progress,  whilst  those  of  a  firm  and 
unyielding  character  raise  it  until  the  impediment  is 
surmounted,  when  it  plunges  again  into  the  ground 

JUMPING  PLOUGH. 


and  pursues  its  course,  throwing  the  earth  on  hith 
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sides  and  leaving  a  deeper  and  wider  track  than  he 
bar-share  plough. 

With  tivo  horses  this  plough  will  break  up  t  o 
roughly,  and  with  ease,  the  almost  impervious  nat 
of  cane  roots  with  which  most  new  ground  in  ibe 
western  section  of  this  stale  abounds;  much  mire 
so  than  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  bar-share  pious  i. 

It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  planting  the  mst 
crop  in  cane  land,  and  cotton  sown  in  a  sin;le 
trench  made  by  it,  raked  in  and  cultivated  with  8ie 
hoe,  will  produce  almost  as  abundantly  as  by  aiy 
other  process  of  cultivation. 

By  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  stae, 
whether  it  be  a  late  invention,  and  whether  it  isjin 
use  in  other  states,  I  have  not  been  able  to  leatn. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are  entitl^ 
to  the  credit  of  the  invention.  ) 

It  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  general  use, 
in  new  land,  wherever  known. 

B.  L.  C.  WAILES. 

Mams  county,  Mississippi- 


Sccile  of  Feet. 
i  3 


li  inches. 


RARE  RIPE  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Skinnek,  Talbot  county,  My  6,  1826. 

You  may  recollect,  that  a  few  years  past,  I  wrote 
to  you  to  ask  the  favour,  that  you  would  make  an 
inquiry  among  your  numerous  correspondents,  for 
some  of  the  "Early,  or  Rare  ripe  Wheat,"  as  it  is 
called;  and  notwithstanding  your  kind  exertions  you 
■were  unable  to  procure  it,  or  to  learn  whether  it 
was  still  cultivated. 

I  grew  that  wheat  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  for 
three  or  four  years  immediately  preceding.  The 
iinfortuaate  wet  season  just  before  and  during  har- 


vest in  1S04,  affected  this  wheat  particularly,  be- 
cause it  ripened  earlier  than  the  other  kinds,  and 
was,  on  that  account,  more  exposed  at  a  critical 
period  to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  wet.  All 
wheat  was  excessively  injured  that  year  by  wet,  but 
the  early  wheat,  from  the  cause  I  have  mentioned, 
most  of  all.  This  wheat  was  then  universally  con 
demned,  and  has  never  been  cultivated  in  Ma- 
ryland, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  since,  until  within 
the  last  three  years.  Upon  reflection  I  was  per- 
suaded that  this  sudden  rejection  of  that  wheat  was 
injudicious  and  unreasonable. 
The  ruinous  destruction  of  the  wheat  crop  by  the 


Hessian  fly,  has  produced  the  necessity  for  a  most 
active  inquiry  and  exertion  to  elude  its  ravages, 
and  my  petition  to  you  to  endeavour  to  procure  the 
early  wheat,  was  founded  upon  a  conviction,  deriv- 
ed from  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  wheat, 
that  it  would  probably  be  most  exempt  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Hessian  fly.  In  this  county  we  seed  with 
perfect  security  against  the  elTects  of  the  Hessian  fly 
in  autumn,  by  commencing  after  the  first  week  in 
October — but  we  are  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  course  of  the  weather  in  the  spring,  as  to  the  de." 
gree  of  injury  we  sustain.  A  cold,  moist,  and  what  is 
called  a  latter  spring,  affects  the  progress  of  wheat 
less  than  that  of  any  other  plant,  and  in  such  a 
season  it  gets  such  a  growth  and  such  strength  be- 
fore the  fly  makes  its  appearance  (as  it  requires 
much  warmer  weather  to  bring  it  forth,)  that  it  re- 
sists its  ravages  in  a  great  degree,  where  there  has 
been  proper  attention  to  manuring  and  cultivation. 
A  very  forward,  warm  and  genial  spring  is  almost 
uniformly  destructive  to  the  wheat  crop,  because  it 
brings  the  fly  into  existence  and  action  much  earlier, 
and  causes  its  depredations  to  be  commenced  upon 
the  wheat  plant  in  that  stage  when  it  is  younge?, 
smaller,  and  weaker,  and  of  course  less  capable  to 
resist  or  to  bear  them. 

Generally  speaking,  the  first  effect  produced  by 
the  fly  in  the  spring,  is  visible  from  about  the  20th  of 
April  to  the  1st  of  May,  according  to  the  season; 
and  that  injury  is  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  the  insect  arrives  at  that  stage  when  its  de- 
structive influence  ceases  to  be  felt,  and  the  wheat 
plant  has  from  that  time  until  about  the  25th  of 
June  (the  ordinary  period  of  wheat  harvest  with 
us,)  to  recruit  and  to  mature. 

Upon  these  facts  I  reasoned  in  relation  to  the 
early  wheat.  This  wheat  bears  late  seeding  as 
well  or  better  than  any  other  sort  of  wheat,  and  is 
least  of  all  subject  to  rust  or  scab:  few  instances,  if 
any,  are  known,  when  it  ever  suffered  from  rust. 
,It  can  be  used,  therefore,  with  a  certainty  of  avoid- 
ing the  autumn  fly;  it  is  always  forwarder  than  any 
other  sort  of  wheat  in  the  spring  by  at  least  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  becomes  jointed  by  the 
time  the  Hessian  fly  first  makes  its  appearance.  In 
that  state  the  young  fly  can  make  but  little  impres- 
sion on  it;  it  is  too  far  advanced  to  suffer  from  its 
depredations. 

Two  years  ago,  I  fortunately  procured  five  bush- 
|els  of  this  early  wheat  from  a  kind  friend  who  had 
i  obtained  it  the  year  before  from  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. My  friend's  wheat  was  seeded  in  a  piece  of 
good  land,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
frequently  from  the  time  it  was  seeded  (early  in  Oc- 
tober,) until  harvest,  and  I  carefully  marked  its  pro- 
gress. The  Hessian  fly  did  not  affect  it  at  all.  On 
the  1st  day  of  May  it  was  strongly  jointed  and 
produced  a  beautiful  crop.  The  effects  of  the  fly 
in  all  other  wheat  were  very  visible  and  much  felt. 
I  seeded  my  wheat  the  following  autumn  about  the 
3d  of  November,  the  last  of  my  crop;  the  ground 
Viet  and  heavy  and  in  a  bad  state.  The  wheat 
came  up  badly,  as  might  have  been  expected;  looked 
ill  during  winter,  and  grew  off  in  spring  puny  and 
not  much  to  my  satisfaction.  The  attack  of  the  fly 
was  rather  early  and  severe  last  spring,  and  I 
thought  if  it  could  injure  the  early  wheat,  it  had 
the  best  possible  chance  to  destroy  mine,  which 
was  unusually  weak  and  unpromising.  Whilst 
other  wheat  suffered,  the  early  wheat  regularly  pro- 
gressed, unaffected  to  all  appearance,  and  truly  too, 
by  the  fly,  and  made  as  good  a  crop,  considering 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
seeded  and  its  bad  aspect  during  the  winter,  as 
could  have  been  expected.  I  reaped  more  than 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  seasonable  month 
of  May  of  last  year  aided  this  as  well  as  the  fly  af- 
fected wheat. 

Like  all  the  other  wheat,  my  early  wheat  was 
much  injured  by  the  weevil  fly  in  the  stack,  and  as  I' 
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ilesired  to  keep  it  pure,  it  was  kept  in  stack  to  the 
last,  that  I  raiglit  the  better  clean  up  and  keep  it 
separate  from  all  other  kinds.  Being  longest  in 
stack  it  was  most  affected,  for  I  did  not  get  it  out 
until  the  first  of  September.  I  ought  to  state  too 
that  this  early  wheat  was  nearly  a  fortnight  sooner 
in  stack  than  any  other  wheat.  That  it  was  not  in 
jiired  by  the  storm  of  the  4th  of  June  last  year,  I 
count  nothing  on,  as  the  occurrence  of  the  storm 
and  the  period  it  came,  were  accidental  things.  All 
the  other  wheats  happened  to  be  in  blossom  at  the 
time  of  that  storm  and  sufl'ered;  the  early  wheat 
had  passed  through  that  stage  and  fortunately 
escaped.     The  grain  was  fine  and  heavy. 

I  seeded  this  wheat  again  last  autumn,  from  the 
tst  to  the  20th  October;  but  owing  to  the  weevil 
fly  it  came  up  badly.  The  failure  this  season  in 
(he  wheat  crop  from  defective  seed  last  autumn  is 
very  general.  Being  absent  from  home  during  the 
winter,  I  did  not  see  this  crop  on  (he  ground  from 
the  24th  of  December  until  the  10th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, when,  although  not  very  fine,  it  was  greatly 
superior  to  my  expectations  from  it,  when  1  recol- 
lected the  appearance  it  presented  when  1  left  home 
in  December  previous.  Up  to  the  first  of  May  this 
year,  (1826,)  the  spring  season  was  favourable  for 
wheat  of  all  kinds;  but  the  drought  then  commenc- 
ing, the  destruction  of  the  fly  has  been  great.  My 
early  wheat  was  uninjured  by  fly  this  season;  other 
wheat  near  to  it,  and  seeded  after  it,  was  a  good 
deal  injured;  other  wheat  again,  seeded  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  diSerent  field,  was  much  destroyed.  I 
commenced  harvesting  this  wheat  this  year  on  the 
9th  of  June,  and  secured  a  good  crop  from  the 
ground  before  the  general  harvest  and  the  wet 
weather  came  on. 

From  my  former  knowledge  of  this  wheat,  and 
from  the  experienc  ■  of  the  two  past  years,  I  am 
persuaded  it  is  the  wheat  that  will  not  only  most 
frequently  escape  the  efi'ects  of  the  Hessian  (!y,  but 
that  it  will  hardly  ever  be  injured  by  it. 

It  has  been  (bought  that  this  wheat  will  not  yield 
well,  because  the  head  is  short;  yet  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  no  wheat  head  is  so  well  filled 
generally,  and  we  seldom  find  any  ivheat  that  ave- 
rages better  to  the  acre  or  to  the  stack.  When  the 
old  white  wheat  succeeds,  or  the  blue  straw,  I  be- 
lieve no  wheat  yields  so  abundantly;  but  the  early 
wheat  never  fails  to  give  you  good  grain,  from  its 
early  maturity.  It  depends,  of  course,  like  other 
wheat,  for  its  product,  on  the  quality  of  the  land 
and  the  season.  But  1  believe  it  will  average  more 
pounds  of  grain  in  any  given  number  of  years,  u|)on 
the  same  land,  than  any  other  wheat  that  we  know 
of  It  is  thought,  too,  by  some,  that  this  wheat  is 
a  tender  species.  Of  this  I  have  no  evidence,  but 
the  opinion  of  those  who  assert  it,  some  of  whom 
are  entitled  to  much  consideration  from  their  intel- 
ligence and  experience.  I  am  satisfied  that  since 
our  late  improvements  in  agricuhure,  by  manurino', 
and  draining,  and  better  cultivation,  our  country  is 
better  adapted  to  this  wheat  now  than  before;  and  I 
am  further  satisfied,  that  upon  all  dry  wheat  lands. 
(as  all  wheat  lands  ought  to  be,)  whether  stiff  or 
light,  it  will  be  found  the  most  productive  wheat 
generally,  as  long  as  (he  Hessian  fly  remains  with 
us.  As  Maryland  must  be  a  grain  country,  I  have 
stated  these  facts,  and  thrown  out  these  sugo-es- 
tions,  to  induce  others  to  make  fair  experiments  on 
this  wheat,  in  order  (hat  all  may  receive  the  bene- 
fit, if  my  opinions  should  be  proved  to  be  correct. 

Agricultor. 

DROUGHT  AND  FRKSHET  IN  VIRGINIA. 

.1.  S.  Skinner,  Es4.  Mbemarle,  Va.,  July  I,  1826. 

Dear  Sir, — You  no  doubt  will  have  heard,  before 
this  reaches  you,  of  the  late  disaster  which  has  hap- 
pened (o  a  great  poriion  of  the  farmers  and  plant- 
ers of  Virginia.    After  having  experienced  one  of 


the  greatest  droughts  ever  known  so  early  in  the 
season,  which  curtailed  our  crops  of  small  grain, 
clover,  meadows,  and  indeed  every  thing  else — we 
have  been  visited  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
destructive  freshets  ever  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  rain  which  caused  it  fell  on  Sunday 
nigit,  the  25th  of  June.  The  losses  sustained  in 
vanous  ways  are  incalculable.  The  greater  part  of 
the  wheat  and  other  small  grain  on  all  the  low 
grounds  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  has  been  swept 
ofl— the  tobacco  also  carried  away  or  buried  up — 
the  corn  broken  down  and  ruined;  fences  swept  off, 
mill  dams  broken — and  many  mills  and  saw  mills 
entirely  carried  off,  and  the  lands  much  washed  in 
the  cultivated  fields.  The  loss  of  crops  on  James' 
river,  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond,  will  be  im- 
mense. I  consider  my  loss  in  tobacco  and  grain 
not  less  than  glOOO,  besides  the  loss  of  soil.  The 
wide  extent  of  this  calamity  must  be  seriously  felt 
for  some  time  in  Virginia.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
of  the  Richmond  papers  since  (he  freshe(,  but  anti- 
cipate gloomy  accounts.  But  these  are  occurrences 
to  which  we  must  submit  with  resignation  and  for- 
titude, double  our  diligence,  and  hope  for  better 
times.  Wishing  you  health  and  prosperity,  I  re- 
main. Your  obed't  serv't, 

W^M.  WOODS. 


PLANTING  TUBE— INQUIRY. 

Sir,  Cincinnalti,  Ohio,  June  27,  1826. 

In  your  last  number  (13,  vol.  8,)  Mr.  James  Wil- 
liams speaks  of,  and  partly  describes,  a  planting 
tube,  admirably  adapted  for  saving  the  back.  Will 
he  please  to  inform  us  farther  of  what  material  this 
tube  is  made?  Of  tin  or  wood?  If  (he  latter,  of 
what  kind,  and  raus(  we  not  go  to  the  turner's  la(he 
for  it''  1  wish  to  get  one,  although  I  know  a  sly  old 
neighbour  who  will  say,  when  he  sees  it,  that  "lazy 
folks  always  take  the  most  pains."  As  the  culture 
of  silk  appears  to  be  agita(ed,  I  can  send  you,  if  you 
request  it,  any  quantity  of  eggs  for  gratuitous  dis- 


tribution. 


Yours,  S;c. 


Tellus. 


XiASIES'  9B7AB.S]»IXiZirT. 

NUTRITION— FOOD. 

(ContinueJ  from  p.  124.) 

With  the  force  of  all  these  observations,  it  is  in 
tended  to  impress  strongly  on  the  minds  of  parents, 
the  importance  of  the  following  practical  conclu- 
sions: that,  the  maternal  milk  is  the  natural  food  of 
infants;  that  mothers,  except  for  the  most  urgent 
reasons,  ought  never  to  renounce  the  delightful  duty 
of  suckling  their  own  offspring;  that  the  first  milk 
constitutes  the  best  nourishment  and  the  best  medi- 
cine for  a  new  born  child;  that  next  to  the  mother's 
in  suitableness  for  the  object,  is  the  milk  of  a  heal- 
thy nurse  whose  own  child's  birth  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  coeval  with  that  of  her  nursling: — (hat  af- 
ter (hese,  stands  what  is  furnished  by  the  cow  or 
other  animal  in  whom  it  retains  properties  approach- 
ing to  that  of  human  milk: — and  that,  as  milk  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  perfect  development  of  (he  (eeth 
and  bones,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  animal  econo- 
my, it  ought  to  enter,  in  proportions  appropriately 
varied,  into  the  diets  of  all  infants,  chUdren,  and 
growing  persons. 

Preparatively  to  putting  her  young  one  to  suck 
for  the  first  time, — which  may  be  in  three  or  four 
hours  after  its  birth, — the  mother  should  have  her 
breasts  carefully  fomented, — primarily  with  tepid 
water  and  soap  of  the  blandest  kind, — and  (hen  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  milk  and  water  in  equal  pro- 
portions, slightly  sweetened,  and  warmer  by  a  few 
degrees  than  the  temperature  of  her  own  person. 
Such  means,  notwithstanding  their  simplicity,  con- 


tribute much  to  accelerate  the  secretion  of  milk, 
make  its  progress  less  distressing;  and,  by  removing 
the  bitter  exudation  naturally  deposited  en  the  nip- 
ple, facilitate  the  eiickling's  iirst  exertions  at  ob(ain 
ing  the  vital  fluid  destined  for  the  nourishment  of  its 
helpless  days.  ^Viiilc  this  is  being  done,  she  should 
re(ain  a  lying  posture  in  (he  bed,  and  be  exposed  (o 
(he  leas{  possible  annoyance,  or  fatigue,  or  danger 
of  cold.  Without  changing  her  attitude,  the  babe 
may  now  be  admitted  to  her  breast,  and  will,  in 
general,  begin  attempting  to  suck.  If,  however,  it 
be  listless  and  reject  the  nipple,'  it  ought  to  be 
withdrawn,  so  as  to  not  disquiet  or  exhaust  the  pa- 
rent with  its  refusals  or  unavailing  efibrts: — hut,  in 
a  short  time,  a  new  trial  of  its  inclinations  may  be 
made.  When  mothers  cannot  give  the  breast,  ex- 
cept in  a  sitting  posture,  they  should  be  raised  with 
(he  gendest  cau(ion,  have  themselves  comfortably 
supported  with  pillows,  and  secured  by  proper  co- 
verings from  sustaining  injury  by  the  influences  of 
external  air. 

Infants,  at  the  beginning,  are  able  to  obtain  but 
little  milk: — this  little  however,  is  of  the  highest 
use  for  promoting  objects  in  them,  which  have  al- 
ready been  explained.  In  each  successive  endea- 
vour, from  its  exciting  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
breast,  the  supply  becomes  more  copious,  and  they 
imbibe  it  in  greater  abundance  and  with  the  great- 
est ease: — in  the  end,  it  constitutes  a  most  delicious 
fare  on  which  they  feast  with  advantage  and  de- 
light. 

Notwithstanding  its  being  (he  natural  and  posi- 
tive duty  of  all  mothers,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  suckle  their  infants,  yet  such  reasons 
may  exist  or  be  induced,  with  regard  to  some  indi- 
viduals, as  shall  render  their  engaging  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  either  impracticable  or  impro- 
per. Such  mothers,  however  desirous,  cannot  (here- 
fore  under(ake  the  charge  of  suckling,  who  have 
(he  organizadon  of  (heir  breas(s  naturally  imperfect, 
or  injured  by  the  effects  of  accident  or  disease; — 
because,  both  (hese  states  give  rise,— to  defect  in 
the  milk's  quantity  or  quality,  sometimes  (o  its  to- 
tal absence, — to  undue  contraction  of  the  mamma- 
ry vessels,  with  consequen(  difficulty  (o  (ho  child^, 
of  sucking  (liem, — or,  to  faulty  relaxation,  induc- 
ing both  a  want  of  power  in  (hem  (o  retain  the  se- 
creted milk,  and  a  constant  involuntary  ex(illa(ion 
of  i(  from  (he  nipples.  Others,  after  uaving  at- 
tempted it,  will  require  to  discontinue  nursing  when 
(hey  find  i(  proving  injurious  to  their  own  heallh, 
by  occasioning  pains  in  (he  back,  loins,  and  ches(, — 
cough,  pandng,  and  uneasy  brea(hing, — head-ache, 
failing  of  (he  sight,  with  inflammatory  and  other  af- 
fections of  the  eyes; — insuperable  watchfulness  dur- 
ing the  night,— and  loss  of  appedte,  (hirs(,  slowness 
of  the  bowels  or  their  excessive  freedom,  and  simi- 
lar symptoms  of  impaired  digi  stion. 

Very  few  females  have  constitutions  naturally  so 
weak  and  feeble  as  to  incapacitate  (hem  for  enjoy- 
ing the  delights  of  suckling  their  babes.  Has  not 
such  a  mother  .already  been  able,  without  injury  to 
her  health,  (o  furnish  from  her  own  system  the  in- 
cessant supplies  required  for  the  nourishment  and 
growth  of  the  new  one  (hrou'.;l!out  all  its  foetal  age? 
Many,  the  most  delicate  and  despondent,  are  daily 
seen  to  remain  quite  vigorous  and  happy  so  long  as 
they  continue  employed  in  (he  performance  of  thi.i 


*  Defect  in  (he  size  of  the  formation  of  the  nipple,  is 
described  as  liaving  sometimes  been  observed;  and  va- 
rious mechaiiicLil  contrivances,  or  its  being  sucked  by 
an  adult  or  an,  older  infant  or  even  by  a  lamb,  have 
been  recommended  as  appropriate  remedies: — but,  this 
is  a  defect  which  must  be  regarded  as  being  almost  uni- 
versally rather  imaginary  than  real;  and,  when  unne- 
nessary  attempts  at  supplying  it  are  instituted,  they  are 
calculated  to  injure  the  delicate  organ  on  which  such 
practices  may  be  employed,  as  well  as  to  defraud  the 
babe  of  a  precious  boon  which  the  proudest  ingenuity 
of  science  is  unable  to  replace. 
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interestine;  cilice.  Observation  of  such  a  iHct,  then, 
would  suj;s;est  the  propriety  of  every  one  enf;uging, 
at  least,  in  a  trial  of  her  pouors: — but,  this  may  be 
discontinued  so  soon  as  she  finds  herself  unequal  to 
the  task  of  furnishing  enouffh  of  healthy  milk,  or  of 
undergoing  the  cares  and  fatigue  inseparable  from 
her  charge. 

JNlothers  who  resolve  on  rearing  their  progeny 
with  the  maternal  milk,  ought  to  form  an  unyield- 
ing resolution  of  denying  theirisehes  the  enjoy- 
ment,— if  there  be  such  a  thing  in  nature, — of  eve 


SFORTZITO  OIiXO. 


(July  14,  1826. 


(From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF— No.  V. 


other  distinguished  racers  and  stallions.  Medley  got 
the  following,  viz: 

Coxer,  out  of  a  Fearnought  mare. 

Opernico,  out  of  a  Lindsey  Arabian  marc. 

Quicksilver,  out  of  a  Wihhiir. 

Young  Medley,  out  of  a  Blue  and  all  Black. 

Melzar,  out  of  a  Wildair. 

Lamplighter,  out  of  a  Longsdale. 

Filz-Medley,  out  of  a  Dandridge  Fearnought 
marc. 

Gimcrack,  out  of  an  Ariel. 

Bellair,out  of  a  Yorick. 

Bellair  may  justly  be  distinguished  as  the  best 
son  of  old  Medley,  not  only  as  being  upon  an  equa- 


ry  pleasure  and  amusement  which  niav  lead  to  per-    „  ,j-  n     ■        -t  j  ■    ,j      a      j         ,i     c       #  ^__ 

•'  '  ,  ,11.-  I  I  ..;,.,   „r  oil  Respectfiilii  inscribed  to  the  Amateur,  the  Snortstian 

sonal    or   menial   exhaustion.      Irregularity   ol    an\       t"    J      J  r  .i     r-     •   •     t^    <- u 

I-    J  ■   J   1  1        1    .       „ .  „  and  tlic  Breeder  of  the  h  irgmia  lurf  Horse. 

kinds, — excessive  indulgencies,  by  whatever  name  u.^i.  i  .<- ^^.m       j  •■ '         o  j 

they  may   be   railed, — intemperance   under   every       The  stock  of  old   Mgdiey   may  justly  be  ranked  lily  as  a  racer,  but  as  having  got  more  fine  stallions, 

shape  and  in  every  degne, — all  indeed,  in  s  ;cial  or  las  among  the  most   remarkable  and   valuable  that  racers  and  brood  mares,  and  as  being  decidedly  the 

domestic  life,  that  conduces  whether  immediately  |  have  ever  signalized  themselves  or  a  Virginia  race  brst   bred   son    of  his    distinguished    sire.     Bellair 

or  reiuolely  to  depress  the  mind  or  exalt  the  pas-  course.     This  stock   of  horses   lacked   nothing  but  partook  of  the  best  blood  that  has  been  highly  va- 

sions,  is  absoh'tcly  iiicom])atible  with  the  tranquility  !  size  to  have  made  the  best  racers  in  the  world;  and  Uied  in  V  irginia,  viz:  of  Morton's  Traveller  through 

of  that  equal  and  sedentary  life  which  the  duly  of  yet  their  want  of  size  was  not   manifested  on  the  Yorick,  Fearnought,  Partner,  Mark   Anthony,  &c. 

suckling  inlaiits  demands.    If  there  be  such  mothers,  turf,  as  their  ability  to  carry  weight  exceeded  that  Col.  Tasker's   lamous  running  mare   Selima,  that 

then,  who  are  unable  to  seclude  themselves  from  of  any  other  stock;  they  were  also  more  remarka-jwas  the  d:im  of  Partner,  was  the  great  grandam  of 

such  engagi'iiients  or  resist  the  incentives  to  such  ble  for  good  wind  or  bottom,  for  fine  limbs  and  good  Hillair;  and  I  will  here  take  occasion  to  correct  an 

practices,  it  is  in  all  respects  proper  that  the  pious  eyes  than  other  races  of  horses  which  have  been  bred  error  in  the  pedigree  of  this  celebrated  mare,  as  it 

labours,  for  which  they  thus  ungenerously  disqual-  in  Virginia.    These  qualities  resulted  in  this  stock  li.is  prevailed  for  more  than   thirty   years  in  all  the 

ify  themselves,  should  be  transferred  to  the  manage-  (and  were  more  peculiar  to  them  than  to  any  other,)  published  pedigrees  which   1   have  seen  of  Bellair. 

ment  of  a  faithful  nurse.  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  points  of  the  hips  Col.  Tasker's  Selima  is  represented  to  have  come 

Various  and  discordant  sentiments  have  been  en- |to   the    shoulder,  from    the   uncommon   solidity  of  out  of  a  mare  called  Snap  Dragon,  by  Snap;  this  i» 

tertained  on  the  question, — whethir  females  having  their  bones,  the  close  texture  of  their  sinews,  and  a  manifest  error:  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  who  sired 

the   consumptive    taint   ought   to    become    nurses.  :the  bulk  and  substance  of  their  tendons,  which  al-j  Selima,  died  in  l7o3;  Snap  was  foaled  in  1750  and 

How,  it  has  hern  asked,  can  an  infant  possibly  sus-  ways  enabled  them   to  carry   the  highest  weights  did  not   comnience  covering    until  six  years  old; 

tain    injury  from  sucking  milk  secreted   from   the  and  to  en<lure  the   greatest  stress  on  their  bodily  hence  the  fir.->t  Snap  mares  were  not  foaled  till  1757, 

blood  of  a  being,  by  whose  blood  alone  and  with-  powers.     To  these   qualities   may   be  added  their  four  years  after  the  Godolphin  was  dead.     Colonel 

out  the  intervention  of  other  aeenc)',  the  elements  uncommon  purity  of  blood,  derived  from  their  sire  I'asker's  Selima  was  bred  by  Lord  Godolphin,  and 

of  its  fietal  existence  was  furnished,  and,  in  the  end,  old   Mfdley,  who  was  one  of  the   purest  blooded  c  me  out  of  a  mare  by  old  Fox,  that  was  the  dam 

favourably   perfected?     Experience,  however,   re    horses  ever  bred  in  England.  |  of  Daphne,  (lull  sister  to  Selima,  see  Stud  Book,) 

solves  the  difiiculty  by  presenting  instructive  facts'     Gimcrack,  the   sire   of  Medley,  was  one   of  the  and  also  ol  the  celebrated  running  horse  Weasel, 

to  the  consideration  of  mankind.     It  is  v\  ell  known  most  remarkable  horses  of  his  day  in  England.    He;tlial  was  the  property  of  Lord   Rockingham — the 

that,  though   many   of  the    worst   symptoms  in  a  was  a  grey,  and  called  the  "little  grey  horse  Gim-I  grandam  of  Selima  by  Flying  C'hilders — Makeless 

phlhysical  woman  do  subside  during  her  pregnancy,  crack, '  foaled  in  1760,  got  by  Cripple,  a  son  of  thel — Taffolct  Barb — Natural  Barb  mare 

they  ;ill  re-appear,  and  often  in  an  aggravated  form,  Godolphin  Arabian.     Gimcrack   was  one  of  the  se-       I  would  urge  upon  the  breeders  of  the  Virginia 

immediately    afler  that   condition   has   terminated,  verest  running  and   hardest   bottomed  horses  thatlturt  huiie  to  take  in,  in  their  different  crosses,  as 

Her  lungs  fast  decay,  her  sirenglh  sinks,  her  person  ever  ran  in  England;  although  small,  yet  his  ability  much  of  the   blood  of  old   Medley  and  Bellair  as 

becomes  emaciated,  she  gradually  ceases  to  desire  to  carry  weight  was   very   great,  for   he  frequently  possible,  to  give  their  stock  firm  limbs,  very  much 

or  properly  digest  food,  and  her  infant,   however  gave  the  odds  as  high  as  '28  pounds,  and  he  con-  needed  at  this  time,  as  the  Virginia  race  horses  of 

healthy  in  appearance,  forthwitii  begins  to  exhibit  tinned  on  the  turf  until    11    years  of  age,  thereby 

signs  of  suffering  from    griping  pains,  or  from  ac    shewing  his   uncommon  hardiness  of   constitution 

cessions   of  nervous   agitation,    which    have    been  and  lirniness  of  limbs — qualities   which  he  richly 

known  to  become  permanent.      For  the  purpose  of  transmitted  into  the  veins  of  Medley.     Gimcrack  at 

preventing    the    affections  so  often   consecutive    to  4  years  old   ivon   seven   ufli.  plates,  4  miles;  also  in 

childbirth,  such  mothers  m:iy  lose  their  milk  for  one   I'tij,  at  4  miles,  50/.;   also   lOOO  guineas,  -250  gui 

fortnight  or  a  month, — and,   it    has  been    advised  „eas  forfeit.     He  beat  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 

that  a  young  one  of  the   sheep  or  dog  should  be  Drone,  4  miles,  for  500  guineas,  giving  him  21  lbs. 

employed  in  this  office: — hut,  for  her  infant's  sake  |n  1766  he  was  sent  to  France,  and  1767  returned 

»5  well  as  her  own.  no  woman  havinga  decided  ten    to  England,  and  won  in  that  year  four  50/.  plates, 

dency  to  consumption  ought  to  undertake  the  charge  4  miles.     In    1768,  two   50/.   piaies  and   the   silver 

of  suckling  a  cbilrl      Tlie  vitality  of  blood  is  ma-jbowl.     He  beat  Mr   Vernon's  Barber  for  SOO  gui- 

tured   in   the  lungs,   and   the  milk's  perfection  de- 1  neas,  giving   him   28  lbs    in    1770      He   beat  Lord 

pemls  much  on  the  purity  of  the  bl.jud;  consequent- ;  Rockingham's  .lacko   for  3000   guineas,  giving  him 

iy,  the  milk  of  a  consumptive  nurse  cannot  be  nu     cjs  l|)s.;  also    Lord   Rockingham's    Pilgrim    for  the 

tritious, —  because  her  blood  is  insalutary  in  propor-jwhip  and  200  guineas,  the  whip  equal  to  the  gui- 

lion   as  the  organization  of  her  lungs  has  sutlered ;  neas.     Gimcrack  was  then  ten  years  of  age.     Earl 

Grosvcnor  had   two   portraits   taken   of  Gimcrack 

that  of  Gimcrack  preparing  to  start  is  reckoned  ex 

cellent  of  its  kind.     'I'he  two   portraits,  it   is  said, 

represent  this  horse  in  different  shades  of  grey;  the 

iron  grey  of  his  youth,  and   the   hoary  white  of  his 

old  ago.     Gimcrack   had   acquired    such  fame  and 

celebrity,  that  his  last  proprietor   left  him  a  length 

of   lime  at   Tattersal'a   for  the   inspection  of  the 

publ 

The  dam  of  Medley  was  Arminda.  by  Snap,  (full 

sister  to  Papillon,  the  dam  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  the 

best  in   England.)     i\ledley  acquired  his  beautiful 

symmetry  and   proportions  from  Snap,  who  was  a 

horse  of  "great  beauty  and  justness  of  proportion, 

strong,  vigorous  and   muscular,  and   was  upon   an 

equality  as  a  racer,  if  not   superior   to  any  horse  of 

his  time."     Medley  was  imported  to  this  country  by 

Malcomb  Hart,  in  the  year   1785.    Among  many 


from  the  depredations  of  disease. 

(   t  U  be-   CfHililUH-tl.) 


WASHING  SALADS, 
tn  the  first  number  of  the  "( 
lOnducted  by  .Mr.  Loudon,  and  just  published,  is  a 
paper  on  the  best  modes  of  washing  water  cresses 
and  other  salads,  so  as  to  free  them  from  the  larva; 
of  insects  and  worms.  The  method  is  very  sinqile, 
and  consists  in  merely  placing  the  salad  in  salt 
water  or  sea  water,  for  three  or  four  minutes,  which 
is  suflit  lent  to  kill  and  bring  out  the  worms,  after 
which  the  vegetables  ore  washed  in  fresh  water  in 
the  usual  way.  Tb'^  information  is  brought  out  in 
the  proper  time,  just  alicr  the  salad  season  com 
minces;  and  as  all  salads  are  subjict  to  insects,  and 
many  of  Ibeni  inconceivably  small,  llie  hint,  as  a 
Aiiutler  of  cleanliness,  ia  worthy  of  attention. 


the  present  day  train  off"  the  turf  too  early. 

The  Ibllowing  letter,  appro(iriate  to  the  present 
subject,  from  that  eminent  breeder  and  sportsman. 
Col  John  Tayloe,  formerly  of  Mount  Aijy,  Virgi- 
nia, now  of  VV^ashington  city,  will  conclude  the 
present  number: 

■'In  reply  to  your  favour,  I  shall  be  happy  if  any 
information  I  am  able  to  give  you,  in  regard  to  old 
Medley  and  such  of  his  stock  as  I  have  owned,  can 
be  of  service  to  you.  Old  Medley  was  imported 
into  this  country  about  the  year  1785;  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Malcomb  Hart,  and  stood  at  Hanover  Court- 
house. He  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  I 
ever  saw;  I  cannot  at  this  remote  period  pretend  to 
describe  him,  further  than  he  was  a  grey  horse  of 
the  finest  proportions  and  not  more  than  144  to  15 
hands  high.  I  have  always  esteemed  him  one  of 
the  best  horses  ever  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  concur  with  you  in  opinion  that  his  stock  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  we  have  had.  His  colts  were  the 
best  racers  of  their  day,  although  they  were  gene- 
rally small;  but  their  lindjs  were  remarkably  fine, 
and  they  were  distinguished  for  their  ability  to 
carry  weight.  I  owned  some  of  the  best  of  his 
colts.  Bellair  and  Calypso  I  bred;  Grey  Dio- 
mcd  and  Quicksilver  I  purchased  from  the  pro- 
fits which  1  realized  from  their  successful  perfor- 
mances on  the  turf.  I  have  reason  to  hold  Medley 
in  grateful  remembrance. 

"As  respects  Bellair,  he  was  strong  built  and  ra- 
ther stout,  good  eyes  and  remarkably  fine  honey 
legs,  rather  above  15  hands.  I  do  not  think  his 
bottom  was  surpassed  by  any  horse  on  record;  if 
ever  he  locked  his  antagonist,  I  felt  confident  of 
success.     When  he  ran  with  Mr.  Randolph's  Gim- 
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track,  he  was  in  excessive  bad  order,  after  a  long 
journey  in  bad  weallier  from  Maryland.  They  ran 
three  4  mile  heats,  in  each  of  which  Bellair  mended, 
and  was  not  beat  far.  I  refused  500  guineas  for 
him  immediately  alter  the  race. 

"I  concur  with  you  respecting  the  old  Virginia 
stock,  which  should  not  be  lost." 

A  Fkienu  to  the  Virginia  Turf  IIorse. 

N.  B  Having  given  an  account  of  Col.  Tasker's 
imported  mare  Sclima,  it  may  not  here  be  impro 
per  to  add  that  of  Carter  Braxton's  imported  mare 
Kitty  Fisher;  as  those  two  mares  bred  more  tine 
stock  in  Virginia  than  any  other  imported  mares 
brought  to  this  country;  it  being  well  known  to  the 
sportsmen  and  breeders  for  the  turf,  that  some  of 
the  highest  formed  racers  and  st;iHions  bred  in  that 
state  were  descended  from  tiiose  two  mares 

Kitty  Fisher  was  a  grey  mare,  foaled  in  17S5, 
and  imported  by  Carter  Braxton  in  the  fall  of  1759. 
She  was  bought  by  Mr.  Braxton,  at  New  Market, 
England,  in  the  spring  of  l75!l,  being  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  stood  at  the 
time  engaged  in  a  sweepstake  for  3H001.  foi  3  years 
oil!  fillies;  but  the  Marquis  being  fbroad  v\iih  the 
British  armies,  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  himself 
fmni  his  racing  engagements,  and  directed  all  his 
running  stock  to  be  sold.  At  the  sale  she  was  pur- 
chased as  above,  and  sent  over  to  this  country  t>he 
was  got  by  Cade,  (one  o)  the  finest  sons  of  the  Go- 
doiphin  Arabian,)  her  dam  by  the  Cullcn  Arabian, 
out  of  the  famous  mare  Bald  Charlotte.  [Bald 
Charlotte  xvas  a  high  bred  mare,  of  the  finest  Ibrm, 
»nd  winner  of  King's  plates  ] 

Kitty  Fisher  was  trained  in  this  country  and  run, 
and  won  easily _,  several  matches. 
(2'o  be  continwd) 


a  quantity  of  worms:  but  it  can  never  be  depended 
on  as  an  eti'ectual  remedy  for  the  following  reason: — 
upai  the  linseed  oil  being  swallowed,  those  worms 
wit)  which  it  comes  in  contact,  that  are  not  fasten- 
ed on  the  intestines,  but  loose  as  it  were,  in  expec- 
tation of  food,  will  be  brought  away;  but  such  as 
arc  fast  to  the  intestines  (and  many  will  be  always 
foiuid  so  situated)  stick  like  leeches,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  eiTects  of  the  oil.  There  is  nothing  so 
affectual  as  ealome 


IllX£SCXiA>£.j&2^£20tfS. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Observations  ON  THE  Locust. 
Mr.  Skinner,  MwJeney,  July  T,  ]S26. 

In  my  last  communication,  I  gave  you  the  history 
of  the  beetle,  and  at  the  conclusion  promised  to  speak 
Calomel  administered  exter-.of  the  locust.     I  am  not  so  well  acrjuaiiited  with  the 
nally,  in  tolerable  plenty,  upon  the  human  subject,)  locust  as  with  the  beetle,  for  at  the  time  when   the 
will  destroy  worms  in  the  stomach. — If  the  worms  former  made  their  appcaianci.,  my  attention   was 


are  situated  near  the  anus,  the  calomel  may  be  so 
completely  absorbed,  when  taken  inwardly,  as  to 
lose  its  eti'ect  before  it  reaches  that  part;  some  to- 
bacco smoke  blown  up  the  anus  (which  may  be  ea- 


not  directed  to  these  objects,  and  of  course  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state  any  thing  definitively  of  their 
history.  It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  these  in- 
sects made  their  appearance,  there  have  been,  to  be 


sily  done  by  inserting  the  thin  end  of  a  pipe)  will  sure,  during  the  interval,  two  other  kinds  of  the 
most  completely  destroy  these  noxious  vermin,  and  same  species,  dilfering  only  in  size  and  colour,  and 
thiy  will  be  voided  most  likely,  in  prodigious  num-lin  the  distance  of  the  time  between  their  winged 
bcrs  states;  one  coining  every  seventh,  one  every  four- 

'i'he  remark  which  was  made  on  the  last  article;  teen th  and  those  of  this  year  every  seventeenth 
would  equally  apply  in  this  place,  respecting  the  nu-'year,  but  as  they  all  perform  the  same  offices,  viz. 
meious  remedies  prescribed  for  the  same  disease. :  that  of  destroying  any  green  thing  by  their  num- 
W  hat  are  mentioned  throughout  are  such  as  willbelbers  and  voracity,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak 
found  to  answer  the  purpose;  and  to  give  a  number,  of  them,  for  the  history  of  one  is  the  history  ol  all. 
of  doubtful  and  inefl'tctual  recipes,  for  the  sake  ofl  About  the  first  of  June  the  locusts  appeared  in 
making  a  long  list,  or  giving  a  false  air  of  impor-  great  numbers.  They  grnerally  came  up  during 
tance  to  the  subject,  would  be  as  perplexing  to  the  the  night,  and   fastened   tlieir  case  or  shell  in  the 


reader,  as  it  would  be  contemptible  and  even  dis- 
honest, in  the  writer. 

However,  for  worms,  generally  speaking,  the  fol 


fibres  of  posts  and  boards,  as  well  as  in  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  trees.  Every  one  knows  their  manner 
of  sloughing  th.  ir  skin,  and   some  few  have   seen 


lowing  may  be  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  them  perform  the  operation;  but  \  ery  few  know  that 
there  are  few  cases  «hich  it  will   not   effectually !  the  work  of  destruction  comrnences  very  soon  after 


-take 

Linseed  oil,  half  a  pint; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  two  drachms;* 

repeat  the  dose,  if  necessary. 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 

Worms. 

Dogs,  like  human  beings,  are  subject  to  worm 
diseases  of  various  kinds.  A  disorder,  generally 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  lank  madness  is 
produced  by  short  thick  worms,  which  occasionally 
breed  in  prodigious  quantities  in  the  animals  sto- 
mach and  intestines  This,  and  ivhat  is  denominat 
cd  sleeping  madness,  appear  to  be  merely  two  names 
for  the  same  disease.  When  a  dog  is  thus  afflicted 
be  will  become  lean,  though  he  will  feed  voracious 
ly;  as  the  disorder  increases,  his  appetite  in  a  great 
degree  forsakes  him;  his  eyes  appear  dull  and  drow- 
sy, and  he  will  manifest  an  almost  continual  inclina- 
tion for  slumber,  without  being  able,  however,  to 
sleep  soundly: — 

Take  of  calomel,  six  grains; 

Common  soap,  two  scruples; 
made  into  two  bolusses,  one  of  vvhich  to  be  given  at 
night,  and  the  two  other  the  following  morning:  at' 
ter  two  days,  the  same  to  be  repeated,  and  in  four 
days  more,  give  the  following; — 

Extract  of  coloquintida,  two  scruples; 
made  into  three  bolusses  and  one  given  every  morn- 
ing: on  the  fourth  morning,  give  the  animal  a  table 
spoonful  of  syrup  of  buckthorn.  If  the  worms 
should  not  be  entirely  destroyed  in  a  little  time,  re- 
peat the  course. 

Dogs  are  often  troubled  with  large  worms,  which, 
without  medicine,  are  occasionally  voided  singly  or 
in  clusters.  Their  existence  may  be  known  by  the 
dog's  voracity  and  leanness  The  best  remedy  is 
the  preceding,  though  the  following  may  probably 
answer  the  purpose: — 

Calomel,  three  grains; 

Jalap,  twenty  grains; 

Golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  four  grains; 

mixed  up  with  butter  or  lard  into  one  dose.     Three 

of  these  doses  to  be  given — one  every  other  morninic. 

A  table  spoonful  or  two  of  linseed  oil  given  the 

first  thing  in  a  morning  will  frequently  bring  away 


they  begin  to  fiy.  Indeed,  many  scn>ible  people 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  locust  is  an  innocent 
harmless  insect,  vvhich,  if  they  do  eat  at  all,  live  ei 
ther  on  the  moist  or  the  putrescent  particles  of  ve- 


The  leaves  of  the  walnut  tree.  General  Hunger  getables-     Fartherthan  this  no  one  h.is  cared  to  in- 
informs  us  are  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  worms,  i  fl^'^e-     Perhaps  at  the  time  of  their  former  appear 


"In  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  green,  they  must 
be  dried  and  baked  on  a  plate  before  the  fire,  then 


ance,  some  speculation  aiose   respecting  them;  but 
it  must  have  died  away  with  the  insect,  fur  further 


rubbed  to  a  fine  powder  vvith  the  hands.  In  winter  ""*"  ^^^-  announcement  of  their  approach  in  this 
when  dry,  you  must  buy  them  at  the  medical  herh!>'<^'"'  nothing  satisfactory  remains, 
shop,  Covent  Garden.  I  gave  my  dog  two  largish  [  ^^"^  P'^op''-  say  that  this  year  has  produced  great- 
tea  spoons  full,  heaped  up;  first  boiling  half  a  pint  e""  numbers  of  them  than  that  of  any  preceding  year, 
of  milk,  letting  it  cool,  and  putting  the  powdered  '  '"•^rgft  as  to  numbers,  but  I  distinctly  recollect 
leaves  into  it:  the  dog  will  take  it  well;  but  he  uill  "la'  every  living  green  thing,  and  even  fences  and 
not  take  it  in  grease,  for  the  leaves  have  a  very  i^*""^.  "ere  covered  with  caterpillars  the  summer 
strong  tasle  and  smell.  By  the  bye,  I  caution  all  "/'<"''  'he  locusts  made  their  appearance.  But  they 
sportsmen  never  to  give  dogs  milk,  which  has  notlsaverise  to  no  other  remark  than  that,  "The  last 
been  boiled,  for  it  will  purge  them  as  much  as  a  .V«ar  was  th"  locust  year,  this  year  is  a  caterpillar 
dose  of  physic.  I  gave  my  dog,  eight  days  follow-' J'ear."  lam  only  speaking  now  of  what  pa.sscd 
ing,  one  dose;  after  which  for  above  two  months,  he' ^pfore  my  notice  It  is  possible  that  some  more 
never  voided  one  single  wm-m.  i  distinguishing  than   others   soon  became   aware  of 

"There  is  a  peculiar  excellence  in  these  leaves;  "'e  fact,  that  caterpillars  were  the  progeny  of  the 
they  never,  in  the  least,  purged  my  dog:  his  body  ''"^"sl,  but  I  imagine  that  the  inquiry  was  not  con- 
was  in  the  same  state,  as  if  I  never  had  given  him  j'n""^^^- 

any  thing.  This  is  a  vast  benefit;  for,  as  it  does'  If  therefore  caterpillars  be  the  produce  of  locusts, 
not  purge  the  dog,  it  may  be  given  him  even  when''"  "''at  way  are  they  continued— how  many  trans- 
he  hunts.  I  am  told  bv  medical  men,  who  have' '"■'niations  do  they  utider:ro,  during  the  s.-vcnleen 
studied  botany,  that  wa'inut  leaves  are  a  positive! years  of  their  remaining  in  the  reptile  state,  and  in 
poison  to  worms,  but  by  no  means  detrimental  to!  "hat  shape  do  they  appear  in  the  last  summer 
man  or  beast.  I  previous  to  Ihtir  becoming  a  locust? 


"You  may  observe, in  the  autumn, when  the  cater 
pillers  and  grubs  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  de 


If  I  could  add  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
carefully  attended  to  all  the  transmigrations  of  the 


stroy  the  garden  stuff,  you  will  never  see  the  leaves! 't»:"st  for  the  last  soventeen  years,  1  would  bestow 
of  walnut  trees  eaten  by  them:  no  caterpillar  nor  nmc'i  time  and  labour  on   a  new  investigation.     I 
grub  will  approach  a  walnut  tree.     Besides,  I  will;touId  then  ivatch  (or  signs  and  be  prepared  for  any 
give  you  another  proof  of  their  abhorrence  of  wal- 
nut leaves:  in  summer,  when  the  ground  is  so  dry 
that  you  cannot  dig  for  worms  to  go  fishing  with, 
fill  a  pail,  about  one-third  full,  of  walnut  tree  leaves, 
and  pour  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  water  on  them 


new  ciicuuisl mce.  If  there  aiipeared  a  similarity 
in  our  discoveries — if  I  arrived  at  the  same  results 
by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  and  investigation, 
with  those  of  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit — then   an   accmate  history  might  bo 


cover  the  pail  over  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  let  them!  gi*  en  of  this  destructive  insect,  which  for  seventeen 
stand  till  cold;   then  go  to  a  bowling  green,  where'years  pursues  its  destructive  career. 


you  observe  many  worm  casts;  spread  the  water 
over  the  grass,  and  the  worms  will  immediately 
come  up  above  the  ground. —  This  I  have  tried, 

•  I  am  supposing  a  full  grown  dbg. 


As  woods  and  forests  are  unplmighed,  the  larva  of 
the  locust  sremain  unmolested,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
such  places  that  they  are  n,ost  numerous;  for  al- 
though they  are  in  considerable  numbers  in  orchards 
and  on  fences,  yet  they  are  scarcely  in  proportion 
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of  one  to  1000,  nay  I  should  say  one  to  10,000. — 
But  whether  it  be  a  forest  or  a  fruit  tree,  their  mode 
of  puncturing  the  limb  of  the  tree  is  the  same.  As 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  hickory  among  forest 
and  the  peach  among  fruit  trees,  seem  to  be  the  most 
suited  to  their  purpose. 

It  is  iiimiaterial  to  the  present  limited  state  of  the 
question  whether  the  female  puncture  the  limb  her- 
self, and  then  deposite  the  eggs,  or  whether  it  be 
done  by  the  male;  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  belief: 
all  we  need  know  is  that  in  a  few  days  the  locust 
pierces  the  bark — in  fact  cuts  through  the  woody  fi- 
bres of  the  limb  or  twig,  and  then  deposites  a  certain 
number  of  eggs.  Every  insect  has  its  own  peculiar 
mode  of  protecting  its  young,  and  this  of  the  locust 
is  as  singular  as  any.  Difficult  as  the  operation  ap 
pears,  the  wood  is  punctured,  scored  and  the  eggs 
<leposited  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  30  deeply 
are  the  eggs  imbedded  that  they  require  no  gluti 
nous  or  downy  covering.  Their  instinct  teaches 
them  that  nature  will  take  that  part  upon  herself,  for 
no  sooner  is  the  tree  injured,  than  an  exudation  of 
gum  takes  place,  which  protects  the  wound  from 
the  injurious  efl'ects  of  the  weather:  already  are  the 
edges  of  the  wound  closing  over  the  eggs,  and  the 
place  where  they  are  destined  to  remain  until  the 
ensuing  spring,  will  scarcely  be  seen  in  another 
month. 

Notwithstanding  my  vigilance,  numbers  of  these 
locusts  flew  into  my  orchards  among  the  peach 
trees.  I  caused  as  many  of  them  to  be  destroyed 
as  could  be  caught,  and  thereby  saved  myself  raui  h 
after  tiouble,  but  enough  remained  to  occupy  me 
for  upwards  of  a  week  ^vith  the  assistance  of  two 
expert  men. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  the  "trair' of  the  locust,  for 
in  their  haste  to  deposite  their  eggs,  they  do  not  suf- 
ficiently consider  the  nature  of  the  twic  on  which 
Ihey  make  their  incision.  Subjoined  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  twig  after  (hey  have  finished  laying  their 
eggs,  and  so  deeply  do  they  almost  always  cut  into 
the  wood,  that  high  winds  snap  the  twigs  asunder. 
In  this  manner,  ditngling  in  the  air,  hang  the  ends  of 
the  slender  branches,  thereby  directing  your  search, 
and  enabling  you  not  only  to  pull  off  the  broken 
part  in  which  there  are  frequently  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct layers  of  eggs,  but  to  cut  off  those  layers  which 
remain  on  the  twig.  I  have  cut  otf  two  or  three 
bushels  of  ends  of  limbs  in  this  way,  and  now  I  am 
employed  among  the  thicker  central  branches,  in 
many  of  which  they  have  likewise  left  their  marks. 


This  is  a  more  tedious  process  than  the  first,  for 
in  many  cases,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  cut  off  the 
f.nlire  hmb,  as  it  would  disfigure  the  tree.  I  go  pre- 
pared for  the  operation.  1  have  a  great  many  splints 
made  of  shingles,  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length  and 
about  i  an  inch  square  in  thickness,  these  I  tie  on 
the  limb  after  I  have  cut  off  the  whole  length  of  cells, 
covering  the  limb  and  splints  with  a  little  fresh  cow 
manure,  and  tying  the  whole  uj)  with  a  piece  of  old 
rag.  Three  persons  can  go  over  two  or  three  thou- 
sand trees  in  a  few  days,  and  while  so  employed, 
the  step  ladders  being  present,  a  number  of  uncouth, 
unnecessary  branches  can  be  taken  off,  and  a  num- 
ber of  stray  caterpillars  and  insects  can  be  dis- 
lodged. The  eggs  are  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  white.  They  lie 
lapped  over  one  another  in  the  acute  angle  that  is 
formed  for  their  bed,  increasing  gradually,  but  slow- 
ly in  size,  until  vegetation  stops:  they  lie  torpid  un- 
til spring,  and  then  they  make  themselves  known 


in  a  very  conspicuous  manner.     Farther  than  thi>  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  hope  through  your  paper  to  be  n 
formed  of  further  facts,  either  as  they  occur  fr  m 
time  to  time,  or  as  they  have  already  occurred  i ,  a 
former  period.     Of  one  thing  there  seems  to  ' 
certainty,  and  that  is,  that  however  an  insect 
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dition  above  the  ant-hill,  where  they  left  them  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  heat.  Their  ardour 
suffered  no  relaxation;  the  female  larvse  (which  are 
heavier,  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other 
cast)  were  carried,  with  some  diflBculty,  through  the 
narrow  passages,  leading  from  the  interior  to  the  ex- 


be  transformed,  it  never  yet  has  been  known!  to iteiior  of  the  ant-hill,  and  placed  in  the  sun,  by  the 
assume  the  form  of  more  than  one  kind  of  tt)t)ige4in-!  side  of  those  of  the  workers  and  males.  After  re- 
sect. But  whether,  during  the  period  of  sixteen  yef rs  maiiiing  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ants  again 


from  the  present,  it  be  of  one  kind  of  reptiie,ior 
whether  it  change  from  the  long,  thin,  green  and 
black,  smooth  caterpillar,  to  that  of  the  hairy  one, 
remains  yet  to  be  known,  that  they  do  not  perishas 
the  locust  do  themselves,  is  well  ascertained,  as 
they  have  been  traced  deeply  into  the  earth  either 
as  chrysalis  or  as  grubs. 

A  Subscriber. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  EG6S,  LARVJi,  AND  PCPjE  OP  AM'S. 
(Conlinxitd  from  page  127.) 

Nature  has  formed  the  eggs  of  some  other  insects 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are  also  capable  of  in- 
crease: such  are,  according  to  M.  Vallisnieri,  the 
eggs  of  the  Tenthredo,  which  produce  those  larvae 
that  feed  upon  the  rose.* 

These  remarkable  examples  authorise  me  in  ad- 
mitting the  increase  in  size,  in  the  eggs  of  ants,  as 
fully  proved;  although  it  may  not  be  exactly  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  those  of  which  the  philo- 
sopher I  have  just  quoted  speaks;  but  if  they  are 
not  surrounded  with  a  liquid,  or  preserved  from  the 
influence  of  the  external  air,  their  pellicle,  moistened 
every  instant  by  the  workers,  may  preserve  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  suppleness,  and  the  faculty  of  exten- 
sion, according  to  the  developement  of  the  worm 
they  enclose. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  the  little  worm  is  seen 
to  quit  the  sliell:  its  body  is  then  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, and  presents  only  a  head  and  rings,  without 
any  rudiment  of  feet  or  antennEB.  The  insect,  at 
this  period,  is  completely  dependent  upon  the  work- 
ers. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  observe,  through  the  glass- 
es of  my  artificial  ant-hill,  the  great  care  taken  of 
these  little  worms,  which  bear  also  the  name  of  lar 
vx.  They  were  generally  guarded  by  a  body  of 
ants,  who,  raised  upon  their  feet,  with  their  abdo- 
men brought  between  these  members,  were  pre- 
pared to  cast  their  venom  u|.on  all  intruders,  whilst, 
here  and  there,  other  workers  were  engaged  in 
clearing  the  passages,  by  removing  the  materials 
which  were  out  of  place;  a  great  number  of  their 
companions  taking  at  ttie  same  time  their  repose,  and 
appearing  fast  asleep:  but  a  busy  scene  occurred 
at  the  moment  of  transporting  their  little  ones  to 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  When  the  sun's  rays 
fell  upon  the  exterior  portion  of  the  nest,  the  ants, 
who  were  then  on  the  surface,  descended  with  great 
rapidity  to  the  bottom  of  the  ant-hUl,  struck  with 
their  antennae  the  other  ants,  ran  one  after  the 
other,  and  jostled  their  companions,  who  mounted 
at  the  moment  under  the  bell-glass,  and  re  descended 
with  the  same  speed,  putting  in  their  turn  the  whole 
colony  in  molion,  so  that  we  could  observe  a  swarm 
of  workers  filling  up  all  the  passages;  but  what 
proved  still  more  their  intention  by  these  move 
ments,  was  the  violence  with  which  the  workers 
sometimes  seized,  with  their  mandibles,  those  who 
did  not  ;\ppear  to  understand  them,  dragging  them 
forth  to  the  top  of  the  ant-hill,  and  immediately 
leaving  them,  to  go  and  seek  those  still  remaining 
with  the  young. 

As  soon  as  the  ants  had  intimation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun,  they  occupied  themselves  with  the 
larvas  and  pupa?;  they  carried  them  with  all  expe- 


*  Latreille  alludes  to  this  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
eggs,  both  in  these  insects,  and  the  Cynips. — T. 


took  them  up,  and  sheltered  them  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  by  placing  them  in  chambers,  situat- 
ed under  a  layer  of  straw,  which  did  not  entirely 
intercept  the  heat. 

The  workers,  after  having  fulfilled  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  in  regard  to  the  larvae,  did  not 
forget  themselves;  they  sought  in  their  turn,  to 
stretch  themselves  in  the  sun,  lay  upon  each  other 
in  heaps,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  some  repose,  but  it 
was  of  no  long  duration.  I  observed  a  great  num- 
ber constantly  employed  on  the  surface  of  the  ant- 
hill, and  others  engaged  in  carrying  back  the  larva, 
in  proportion  as  the  sun  declined.  The  moment  of 
nourishing  them  being  at  length  arrived,  each  ant 
approrached  a  larvae  and  offered  it  food,  "the  larva; 
of  ants,"  observes  M.  Latreille,  "resemble  when 
they  quit  the  egg,  little  white  worms,  destitute  of 
feet,  thick,  short,  and  in  form  almost  conical;  their 
body  is  composed  of  twelve  rings;  the  anterior  part 
is  slender  and  curved  We  remark  at  the  head  two 
litlle  horny  pieces  or  hooks,  too  distant  from  each 
other  to  be  regarded  as  true  teeth;  under  these 
hooks  we  observe  four  little  points  or  oils,  two  on 
each  side,  and  a  mamelon  or  tubercular  process, 
almost  cylindrical,  soft,  and  retractile,  by  which  the 
larva  receives  its  food."* 

The  ants  do  not  prepare  for  their  larvas  provisions 
de  hmiche,  as  happens  with  several  species  of  bees 
and  other  insects,  which  provide  beforehand  for  the 
wants  of  their  little  ones;  they  give  them  every  day 
the  nourishment  best  suited  to  theircondition;  the  in- 
stinct of  the  larviE  is  sufficiently  developed,  to  enable 
them  to  demand  and  receive  their  repast,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  young  of  birds  receive  it  from  their  pa- 
rents. When  hungry,  they  erect  their  body,  and 
search  with  their  mouth  that  of  the  workers,  who 

*  What  a  world  of  wonders  is  there  not  opened  to  our 
view,  in  the  transformations  the  insect  tribe  undergo, 
from  the  period  of  their  birth,  to  the  full  and  complete 
development  of  their  several  organs.  Unless  well  as- 
sured of  the  fact,  how  could  we  imagine  the  feeble  help- 
less worm  just  described,  would  ever  become  the  indus- 
trious, enterprising  ant,  furnished  with  orj;ans  of  mo- 
tion and  of  flight.  How  devoid  of  probability  would 
appear  the  statement,  did  we  not  possess  evidence  te 
tliecojitrary,  that  the  magnificent  butterfly  we  see  ho- 
vering from  flower  to  flower,  ever  drew  its  origin  from 
the  creeping  caterpillar.  But  these  changes,  surpris- 
ing as  they  are,  are  yet  equalled  by  other  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  metamorpho'^es  of  insects,  for 
with  these  changes  in  appearance,  the  animal  alters  its 
habits  and  mode  of  life.  The  butterfly  in  its  first  or 
larva  state  of  cxislence  eats  voraciously,  arid  in  a  man- 
ner greatly  disproportioned  to  its  size,  devouring  twice 
its  weight  of  leaves  in  a  day;  in  its  second  or  pupa 
state,  this  inordinate  appetite  ceases,  and  all  its  active 
powers  are  suspended;  in  its  third,  imago,  or  perfect 
state,  no  longer  bound  to  the  spot  that  gave  it  birth,  it 
takes  a  wider  range,  cleaves  the  regions  of  the  air, 
and  sips  the  nectar  of  flowers.  That  beautiful  silver- 
winged  insect  (Libcllula)  now  crossing  our  path,  passed 
the  first  part  of  its  existence  as  a  water  insect,  and 
that  little  creature  (Ephemera)  we  see  sporting  in  the 
sun-beam,  whose  existence  as  a  winged  insect  is  limited 
only  to  a  lew  hours,  and  seemingly  with  no  other  view 
than  that  of  continuing  its  kind,  has  also  passed  the  first 
period  of  its  life  in  the  same  element.  The  common 
gnat,  that  so  much  annoys  us  in  our  evening  walks,  was 
originally  an  inhabitant  of  some  stagnant  pool.  The 
beetle  that  flits  along  our  even-tide,  lay  in  worm-like 
state  for  a  considerable  period,  locked  up  in  the  ca- 
verned  chamtiers  of  the  earth,  and— but  why  proceed, 
when  the  whole  insect  tribe,  generally  .speaking,  under- 
go such  developofents- — T. 
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are  appointed  to  nourish  them.  The  ant  then  sepa- 
Tates  its  mandibles,  and  allows  them  to  take  from 
its  very  mouth  the  fluids  they  seek. 

I  know  not  if  these  fluids  undergo  any  change  in 
the  body  of  the  workers,  but  I  am  far  from  believing 
it  to  be  the  case,  since  I  have  often  seen  the  ants 
ofter  them  nourishment,  almost  immediately  after 
they  have  themselves  taken  it;  perhaps  honey  and 
sugar  dissolved  in  water.  I  presume,  however,  that 
the  regimen  is  proportioned  to  the  age  and  sex  of 
each  individual,  that  the  aliment  is  more  substantial 
the  nearer  the  time  of  their  metamorphosis,  and  that 
more  is  given  to  the  larvae  of  females  than  to  those 
of  the  workers  and  males;  but  the  questions  which 
have  reference  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  these 
aliments  are  of  difficult  solution:  however,  as  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  ascertain  if  the  nourishment 
which  the  larva;  takes,  has  any  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  sexes  in  the  female  ol  ants,  as 
obtains  in  bees,  I  purpose  making  some  experiments 
by  nourishing  myself  the  larvae  of  different  species. 
Let  us  at  present  follow  the  workers  in  the  last  care 
they  bestow  upon  the  larvae;  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
lay  (hem  in  the  sun  and  give  them  food;  it  is  still 
necessary  to  keep  them  remarkably  clean.  These 
insects,  therefore,  who  in  point  of  tenderness  to  the 
young  committed  to  their  cliarge,  do  not  yield 
to  any  of  the  females  of  the  larger  animals,  pass 
their  tongue  and  mandibles  continually  over  their 
bodies,  and  thus  render  them  perfectly  white.* 
The  ants  have  also  another  occupation;  that  of  ex- 
tricating them  from  thoir  cuticle,  which  becomes 
distended  and  soft  at  the  period  of  their  transforma- 
tion. 

Previous  to  changing  this  skin,  the  larvs  spin 
themselves  a  silken  covering  or  cocoon,  (as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  insects,)  in  which  in  the  form 
of  pupae,  they  prepare  to  undergo  their  last  meta- 

*  As  these  insects  evince  so  much  attachment  to  the 
charge  committed  to  their  care,  1  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining if  they  would  shew  equal  concern  for  the  off- 
spring of  another  species.  For  this  purpose,  I  visited  a 
nest  inhabited  by  the  little  black  ant,  where  there  were 
only  larvae,  and  removed  a  few  .to  a  nest  occupied  by 
the  yellow  ant,  containing  only  pupae.  Here  they  lay 
for  a  time  unnoticed.  At  length,  one  nr  two  of  the  ants 
took  them  up,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  them  away, 
when  another  who  appeared  stationed  as  centinel,  ran 
violently  against  and  overthrew  them,  thus  occasioning 
them  to  relinquish  their  hold:  this  part  of  the  nest  was 
at  length  deserted,  the  larvae  were  left  where  first  de- 
posited, and  the  centinel  retired.  At  this  time  not  a 
single  ant  was  within  view.  In  about  five  minutes  a 
little  troop  sallied  forth,  and,  as  if  acting  under  some 
general  impulse,  carried  off  their  unwelcome  visitors  to 
one  of  their  imder-ground  apartments.  Visiting  this 
nest  from  day  to  day,  I  never  afterwards  saw  these  lar- 
vae, and  therefore,  conclude  they  had  been  set  apart, 
where  from  neglect  they  had  perished.  Had  the  larvae 
been  brought  up  in  common  with  those  of  their  own 
family,  I  must  have  known  it;  for,  as  I  before  said,  the 
nest  contained  pupae  only.  In  an  after-visit  to  this  nest 
I  reversed  the  experiment,  by  carrying  away  some  of 
the  pupae,  and  placing  them  in  the  nest  from  which  I 
had  before  taken  the  larvae.  This  done,  a  similar  scene 
took  place.  The  pupa;  were  at  first  regarded  with  in- 
difference. Some  of  the  inhabitants  then  attempted  a 
removal,  to  which  there  was,  for  a  time,  strong  opposi- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes,  however,  they  were  carried  off 
to  the  subterranean  chambers.  In  these  experiments 
there  was  this  slight  difference:  in  the  former  instance' 
the  ants  retired,  as  it  would  seem,  to  deliberate:  in  the 
latter,  they  remained  the  whole  time  within  sight,  a 
little  distance  from  the  pupae.  Had  the  larvae  or  pupa; 
been  suffered  to  remain  where  first  placed,  this  would 
have  greatly  embarrassed  the  ants  in  their  daily  opera- 
tions, this  being  the  spot  where  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  their  young  to  enjoy  the  sun's  warmth.  But 
why  they  should  take  them  under  ground,  in  preference 
to  carrying  and  depositing  them  beyond  the  nest  is  a 
question  1  can  only  answer  by  supposing  they  there 
conveyed  them  to  insure  their  certain  destruction,  and 
thus  prevent  further  molestation T. 


morphosis.  This  cocoon  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
elongated,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  very  smooth 
and  close  in  its  texture.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
for  which  no  cause  has  been  yet  assigned  is,  that 
there  are  ants  whose  larva;  never  spin;  but  this  ex- 
ception only  holds  with  those  species  that  possess  a 
stinj;  and  two  knots  on  the  peduncle  of  the  abdo- 
men. Thus,  there  are  some  larvas  which  undergo 
their  change  in  a  silken  envelope,  and  others  which 
become  pupa;,  without  lying  under  the  necessity  of 
spinning  or  weaving  one.* 

The  larvK  of  some  ants  pass  the  winter  heaped 
up  in  the  lowermost  floor  of  their  dwelling.  I  have 
found,  at  this  period,  very  small  larvae  in  the  nests 
inhabited  by  the  yellow  ant,  the  field  ant,  and  some 
other  species,  but  none  in  those  of  the  fallow,  ash- 
coloured,  and  mining  ants.  Those  that  are  to  pass 
the  winter  in  this  state  are  covered  with  hair,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  summer;  affording  another  proof 
of  that  Providence  at  which  naturalists  are  struck 
at  every  step.  We  do  not  fiud  the  larva:  of  males 
and  females  but  in  the  spring;  their  transformation 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  summer. 
(To  be  c&iitinued.) 


Rye  Bread. 
"Even  those  (says  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  recent  report 
on  the  state  of  agriculture  on  the  Continent)  who 
can  aftbrd  wheaten  bread,  eat  commonly  that  of 
rye  from  choice.  At  the  tables  of  the  first  families, 
both  in  Germany  and  Poland,  though  wheaten  bread 
was  always  to  he  seen,  I  remarked  that  the  n.itives 
scarcely  ever  tasted  it;  and  1  have  met  many  Eng- 
lishmen, who  after  a  long  residence  in  those  coun- 
tries, have  given  the  preference  to  bread  of  rye. 
From  the  time  1  left  the  Netherlands,  through  Saxo- 
ny, Prussia,  Poland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  VVur- 
temburg,  till  I  entered  France,  I  never  saw,  either 
in  the  baker's  shops,  in  the  hotels,  or  private  houses, 
a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  In  every  large  town,  small 
rolls  made  of  wheaten  flour  could  be  purchased, 
and  they  were  to  be  seen  at  the  tables  at  which  the 
foreigners  were  seated.  Wheat  is  only  used  by  the 
natives  in  making  what  our  English  bakers  would 
call  fancy  bread,  or  in  pastry  and  confectionary.  If 
there  be  no  foreign  demand  for  wheat,  the  ditBcultv 
of  selling  is  very  great." 


Upwards  of  2000  hands,  and  .300  (earns,  are  em- 
ployed on  (he  section  of  the  Ohio  Canal  between 
Cleaveland  and  Kendal,  and  work  to  the  amount  of 
between  40  and  50,000  dollars  is  performed  in  a 
month.  The  excavation  and  embankment  are  near- 
ly completed  from  the  portage  summit  to  Cleave- 
land. Of  44  locks  required  between  the  summit 
and  the  lake,  the  pits  of  30  have  been  dug,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  others  are  now  excavating;  the 
stone  for  the  whole  is  prepared,  and  some  of  the 
walls  have  bem  commenced.  The  contracts  re- 
quire the  completion  of  the  whole  work  on  this  sec- 
tion, by  the  first  of  October.  The  Cleaveland 
Herald  from  which  we  make  this  abstract,  mentions 
that  some  alarm  has  been  occasioned  by  the  bad 
management,  want  of  integrity,  and  consequent 
failure  of  a  few  persons,   chiefly    sub-contractors. 


*  Among  the  spinning  larvae,  there  are  some  whose 
web  is  marked  with  a  black  point  at  one  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  has  been  taken  for  the  remains  of  the 
skin  of  the  pupa;,  which  they  reject  in  their  preceding 
state;  but  as  I  have  found  the  cocoons,  tjius  stained, 
iicfore  the  larvae  they  contained  had  undergone  their 
metamorphosis,  this  supposition  falls  to  the  grouud. 
I  am  fully  convinced  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  residue 
oftlie  aliment  which  these  insects  discharge  a  little 
time  before  their  change. — A. 

Gould  is  of  our  author's  opinion;  but  Sir  Edward 
King,  who  published  a  memoir  on  ants  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  tiie  Philosophical  Transaclions,  conjectures  that 
it  is  a  secretion  cast  out  by  the  larvte  in  its  transforma- 
tion.—T. 


who  employed  labourers,  and  failed  to  make  punc- 
tual payments.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  sush  failures.  The  work 
on  the  Licking  summit  is  progressing  rapidly. 

[Pittsburgh  Gazette. 


S.ECXFES. 


TO  PREVENT  CORNS  FROM  GROWING  OK  THE  FEET. 

Easy  shoes;  frequently  bathing  the  feet  in  luke- 
warm water,  with  a  little  salt  or  pot-ashes  dissolved 
in  it. 

The  corn  itself  will  be  completely  destroyed  by 
rubbing  it  daily  with  a  little  caustic  solution  of 
potash,  till  a  soft  and  flexible  skin  i»  formed. 

CURE  FOR  WARTS. 

The  milky  juice  of  the  stalks  of  spurge,  or  of  the 
common  fig  leaf,  by  persevering  application,  will, 
to  a  certainty,  soon  remove  them. 

COURT  PLASTER. 

Takeof  isinglass,  half  an  ounce;  Turlington's  (o^ 
Friar's  balsam,)  a  drachm;  melt  the  isinglass  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  and  boil  the  solution  till  a  great 
part  of  the  water  is  consumed:  then  add  gradually 
to  it  the  balsam,  stirring  them  well  together.  After 
the  mixture  has  continued  a  short  time  on  the  fire, 
take  the  vessel  off,  and  spread  the  extended  silk 
with  i(,  while  it  is  yet  fluid  with  heat,  using  a  brush 
for  spreading  it. 

CERTAIN    CURE    FOR    THE    CRAMP. 

An  effectual  preventative  for  the  cramp  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  which  is  a  most  grievous  pain,  is 
to  stretch  out  the  heel  of  the  leg  as  far  as  possible, 
at  (he  same  time  drawing  up  the  toes  towards  the 
body.  This  will  frequently  stop  a  fit  of  the  cramp 
after  it  has  commenced;  and  a  person  will,  after  a 
few  times,  be  able,  in  general,  to  prevent  the  fit 
coming  on,  though  its  approach  be  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking.  Persons  subject  to  this  complaint 
should  have  a  board  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
against  which  the  foot  should  be  pressed  when  the 
pain  commences. 

TO    ALLEVIATE  THE  PAIN  OCCASIONED  EV   THE   STING 
OF  GNATS. 

The  disagreeable  itching  occasioned  by  the  sting 
of  these  insects  may  be  removed  by  volatile  alkali, 
or  immediately  rubbing  and  washing  the  part  affect- 
ed with  cold  water. 

At  night,  (o  rub  wi(h  fuller's  earth  and  water  les- 
sens the  inflammation. 

TO   CURE  THE  STING  OF  A  WASP  OR  BEE. 

To  the  part  :ifi'ccted,  apply  oil  of  tartar,  or  solu- 
tion of  potash,  and  it  will  give  instant  ease;  as  also 
well  bruised  mallows. 


f ii£i  WA^m^^m, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  14,  1826. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  ADAMS. 

In  our  last  wc  announced  the  death  of  the  illus- 
trious Jefferson,  because,  though  we  keep  no  obi- 
tuary register,  it  happened  to  reach  us  at  the  mo- 
ment when  our  paper  was  going  to  press,  and  when, 
through  it  many  of  our  readers  would  learn  it  for 
the  first  time. 

We  have  now  to  add  to  the  mournful  record, 
that  of  his  illustrious  associate  in  life  and  in 
death — John  Adams.  But  why  call  it  mournful? 
Should  we  not  rather,  under  all  circumstances, 
rejoice  and  be  thankful,  that  they  were  permitted  to 
remain,  as  Mentors  to  the  rising  generation  for 
half  a  century :  living  exemplars  in  themselves 
of  all  that  humanity  has  exhibited  of  wisdom  in 
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council,  patriotism  of  purpose,  and  firmness  of  reso_ 
lution.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  they  could 
do  more  to  ilUistrate  these  virtues— their  measure 
of  earthly  lionours  was  full  to  overflowing;;  and  the 
world  never  presented  a  more  suhlime  moral  spec- 
tacle than  their  simultaneous  dissolution  on  the 
Jubilee  of  American  livedom— we  may  sympathise 
with  their  surviving  relatives,  but  even  they  will 
have  been  tausht,  by  the  gionous  examples  of  the 
deceased,  to  submit  with  fortitude  to  a  dispensation 
of  Providence  so  extraordinary,  in  ail  its  coincident 
circnmsfances,  that,  without  superstition,  we  may 
suppose  it  was  intended  as  a  double  consecration  of 
the  4th  of  July,  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom; 
as  a  "new  seal  to  the  hope  that  the  prosperity  of 
these  States  is  under  the  special  prcUcction  of  a 
kind  Providence." 


the 


do  forward  to  him  his  diploma,  accompanied  by 
gold  medal  of  the  Society. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

(Signed)  CHAS.  E.  ROWAND,  Se^'ry. 

Charleston,  June  20,  1S26. 
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Grain— Seeds,  &.C.,  from  the  Bi-.azils.— The 
following  is  another  proof  of  the  constant  and  en- 
lightened attention  paid  by  officers  of  our  Navy, 
when  abroad,  to  the  best  interests  of  their  own 
country.  If  they  are  ready  to  defend  her  honour 
by  the  sword,  they  are  equally  proin[)t  in  "piping 
times  of  peace,'  to  supjily  from  foreign  climes,  the 
means  of  greater  variety  and  profit  to  the  products 
of  our  fields. 


Dear  Sir,  Baltimore,  4th  Jvlij,  18j6. 

Your  favour  of  the  23d  ult.  brought  me  the  grati- 
fying information   of  my  having   been   elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Society;  and  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  awarding  me 
their  gold  medal.     I  accept  these  honours,  unme- 
rited as  they  are,  with  a  high  sense  of  respect  for 
the  members  individually,  and  with  the  more  plea- 
sure, as  they  were  conferred  at  the  instance  of  an 
eminent  patriot;  who,  before  I  was  born,  had  join- j  FEATHERS,  Live, 
ed  this  Society  to  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  agricul-  FISH,  llerrings.Sus. 
tural  improvement,  as  he  had  yet  sooner  done  in  |     Shad,  trimmed, 
the  cause  of  liberty.     What  more  powerful  incen- 1  FJ-'^^^EED,  Rough, 
tivo  to  exertions  for  the  publick  good  than  thi.s,!fl«-|FLOUR,  buperfine,  city, 

dariavirolaudatdti  ^^,       ,         ,,  ,1     sisquehanna,'superfi. 

Please  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to!p]j^x 

the  Society,  and  accept  for  yourself  assurances  ofjQUNp'owpER,  Balti 
sincere  regard  from 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  SKINNER. 


f/.  Staiti'  s/iij)  C^ane,  ) 

iode  Janeiro,  Miy29,  1826.  J 
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Edward  Brown,  Esq  ,  Pro  tem.  i 
Cor.  Sec.  So.  Car.  Ag.  Society.  J 


Rio 
Bear  Sir,— An  opportunity  in  the  departure  of 
the  brig  Sylph,  which  will  sail  from  this  port,  for 
Baltimore,  enables  me  to  forward  to  you  a  few 
seeds,  and  of  a  kind  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
take  kindly  in  our  soil.  The  wheat,  you  will  per- 
ceive, is  of  a  hard  flinty  kind,  and  I  am  informed  is 

never  subject  to  smut  or  to  the  visitation  of  the  fly. .--  ■      .  „         ,„,  ■     •       ■    ,■  .         •   i,        u     j 

The  bean  is  in  flavour  prodigiously  fine,  and  yields!  very  materially.  This  immediate  neighbourhood 
a  most  abundant  crop  to  the  portion  placed  in  the  being  better  adapted  to  rice  than  any  other  section 
earth;  the  seed  is  of  a  highly  flavoured  pumpion,  of  country  of  the  same  extent  in  the  United  States, 
which  in  flavour,  is  very  little  inferior  to  our  yellow  we  do  not  feel  the  injurious  effects  of  dry  weather 
musk  melon- all  of  which  I  send  to  you  for  such  in  the  cultivation  of  that  staple,  as   we  can  always 


Extracts  to  the  Editor — dated 

ll'accamaio,  near  Georgetonm,  S.  C, 
Dear  Sir,  June  30,  1826. 

The  drought  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  part  of  June,  has  been  e.xcessive,  an  J  our  high 
land  crops,  cotton,  corn  and  potatoes,  have  suffered 


distribution  as  in  your  own  judgment  may  seem  fit, 
should  they  prove  acceptable. 

VVith  great  esteem,  vours, 

"J.  D.  ELLIOTT. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


South  Carolina  Agricultural  Societv. 
"Dear  Sir,  Charleston,  June  2^,  1826. 

The  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  havin 
elected  you  an  honorary  member  of  the  society,  it 


command  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Many  of  us,  how- 
ever, who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  our 
own  provisions,  independent  of  the  rice  crop,  will 
fall  very  far  short  of  our  usual  mark  in  that  respect. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  W.  ALLSTON. 


Mr.  Skinner, 


Wild  Turkies. 

JVbriA  Carolina,  June  18,  1828. 


Sir, — I  have  a  promising  number  of  "young  wild 


becomes  my  pleasing  dutv  to  inform  you  of  the  turkies;"  they  are  exceedingly  wild  and  shy  though, 
same.  I  send  you  a  lopy  of  the  diploma  and  "Re  i  much  more  so  1  tlunk  than  the  partridge.  Can  any 
solution,"  the  originals  of  which  are  entrusted  tolof  your  subscribers,  who  have  succeeded  in  raising 
the  care  of  Mr.  Redding,  who  expects  to  sail  for 'this  valuable  fowl  of  our  woods,  mform  me  how  I 
Baltimore  in  a  few  days.     The  gold  medal  is  in  the  [had  best  proceed  ,   ,        ,  u 

hands  of  the  artist,  aifd  shall  be  forwarded  to  Bal-       An  answer  is  respectfully  requested,  and  would 
tiniore  as  soon  as  I  receive  it.     1  expect  a  month  or i prove  uselul  to  many.     The   French  call  this  bird 
two  will  elapse  before  I  obtain  it.     With  assurances   Coque  De  Indie. 
of  my  personal  respect, 

I  am,  sir,  your  obed't  serv't, 

EDW'D  BROWN, 
Pro.  tein.  Cor.  Sec.  So.  Caro  Jig.  Society. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esu. 

P.  S.  It  was  on  motion  of  Gen.  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney.  — 

(COPY.) 

The  follov\ing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  South  Carolina  A;;ricuUural  Society,  at 
their  meeting  on  the  20th  of  June,  1826. 

This  Society  acknowledges  the  sense  it  enter 
tains  of  the  services  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner  has 
rendered  to  the  promotion  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  an<l  of  his  |Kiiticular  attention  to 
this  Society  by  a  donation  of  valuable  books  and 
other  kinil  services;  and  therefore  unanimously 

]icsolved,'l'hAt  Mr.  Skinner  be  admitted  an  honora- 
Ty  member  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  secretary 
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perhaps  scanty  food.     Steady,  hard  labour  belongsj lows  of  course,  which  will  naturally  lead  us  into  a 


IN 


ON  THE  VALUE  AND  USE  OF  OXEN 

COMPARISON  WITH  HORSES. 
Sir,  Fmlerlck  county,  Virgmia,  ^Ipril  4,  1325. 

I  have  ventured  to  become  a  candidate  for  your  that  portion  of  our  liiippy  country  wc  may,  by  ju- 


to  the  ox;iifihe  goes  slow,  he  carries  a  great  bur 
den,  and  rftiist  have  plenty  to>eat  for  his  faithful  la- 
bour. If,  then,  to  the  noutH  he  is  most  valuable, 
and  the  horse  to  the '  south— ^may  we  not  rationally 
conclude  that  on  the  jmiddlc  ground  they  may  be 
associated   with    extraordinary   advantage;    and  in 


liberal  otier  of  a  silver  cup  "for  the  best  essay  on  dicious   management,  succeed  in   making  it  again 


system  of  farming  more  fertilizing  and  less  labo- 
rious. In  what  has  been  said,  or  what  may  be  said, 
let  nothing  be  inferred  that  the  horse  is  underva- 
lued; but  that  the  use  of  this  noble  animal  should 
be  contlned  to  certain  labour  which  he  is  better 
adapted  to  than  the  ox;  that  the  number  should  be 
limited,  and  their  size  and  form  made  the  subject 
of  particular  interest,  that  a  pair  of  them  may  pey- 


the  value  and  use  of  oxen  in  comparison  with  horses  |  what  it  once  was,  the  finest  part  of  the  old  thirteen.!  form  Ike  same  quantity  of  labour,  with  ploughs  of 


in  the  middle  and  southern  states;"  in  doing  which 
I  am  prompted  less  by  the  expectation  of  success, 
than  by  the  desire  of  performing  a  citizen's  part  in 
convincing  our  countrymen  of  the  great  importance 
of  working  oxen  in  preference  to  horses  generally, 
where  the  climate  is  not  too  warm  for  them,  and 
where  in  all  kinds  of  labour  they  have  not  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  fairest  comparison.  And  as  it  is  pro- 
bable you  will  be  presented  with  a  number  of  prac- 
tical essays,  an  opportunity  will  be  ofi'ered  to  embo- 
dy from  them,  all  such  facts  and  remarks  as  have 
the  most  useful  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  I 
must  suppose  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  any  one 
evincing  so  much  interest  as  is  manifested  in  your 
proposal.  The  experience  of  our  northern  bre- 
thren, in  that  line,  eives  them  an  opportunity  of  a 
better  acquaintance  with  working  oxen,  their  pro- 
perties, and  valuable  uses,  and  1  am  sure  they  can- 
not refuse  for  so  honourable  a  reward,  to  give  j'ou 
a  full  and  just  description  of  them — though  I  am  not 
fully  aware  as  it  regards  the  comparison,  whether 
the  same  care  has  been  taken  in  districts  where  the 
ox  is  most  celebrated,  to  bring  the  horse  to  the 
same  degree  of  perfection.  It  was  in  Massachu- 
setts that  1  first  witnessed  their  great  strength  and 
docility,  their  patient  endurance  of  many  miles 
travel  through  snows  into  the  frozen  swamps,  re- 
turning late,  heavy  laden  with  wood.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  them  lor  twenty  odd  years  on 
a  farm  of  S50  acres  cleared   land,  and  know  more 


1  will  attempt  to  shew,  that  if  a  spirit  prevailed  for 
the  use  of  oxen  to  a  more  considerable  extent,  that 
our  breed  of  cattle  would,  with  the  soil,  be  much 
more  speedily  improved.  The  middle  and  southern 
country,' to. a  certain  extent,  are  dependant  on  the 
west,  aonlially,  for  lar^e  droves  of  horses,  demand- 
ing casliin'payment,  which  it  is  (rue  they  cannot  now 
get,  biit'must  eventually  be  paid  to  the  great  injury 
of  th^urchaser.  Does  not  the  inability  to  pay,  prove 
the  impropriety  to  purchase  in  this  case?  When 
the  price  of  small  grain  was  high,  the  expenditure 
was  more  tolerable.  It  is  time  to  adopt  a  more 
economical  mode:  let  us  raise  a  few  large  horses,  and 
plenty  of  heavy  oxen.  It  is  notorious,  that  a  team 
of  four  oxen  may  be  purchased  as  cheaply  as  one 
horse,  while  the  former  is  subject  to  fewer  risks  of 
every  kind.  If  a  horse  costs  5' 00,  oxen  of  a  cor- 
responding quality  may  be  had  for  $2!)  each;  if  a 
horse  of  inferior  kind  costs  fiO  or  §80,  the  ox  may 
be  bought  at  18  or  S'20.  There  is  almost  a  certain 
ty  of  the  ox  enduring  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then 
paying  back  his  purchase  money  every  cent,  fre- 
quently more,  and  sometimes  double.  The  horse 
from  the  number  of  his  liabilities,  will  not,  I  be 
ilieve,  average  ten  years  from  the  time  of  his  pur- 
chase; perhaps  little  more  when  raised;  and  when 
he  dies  we  cet  only  his  poor  hide.  But  admitlin 
that  a  farmer  raises  both  of  the  best  kind;  a  horse 
at  JlOO,  the  ox  at  §33^ — then  there  is  three  for  one 
For  my  own  part,  I  value  apair  of  good  oxen  ashigh- 


of  their  value  than  I  can  express  in  terms  adequite  |  ly  as  any  first  rate  plough  horse.     The  difference  of 


to  their  importance.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is 
in  vain  to  say  that  the  very  best  oxen  are  equal  to 
horses  for  the  wagon,  plough  or  harrow — though  I 
do,  without  hesitation,  declare,  consistently  with 
nay  own  experience^  that  we  should  depend  greatly 
on  oxen,  keeping  no  more  horses  than  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  plough  the  ground  and  furnish  one 
■wagon  team  on  a  large  farm;  on  a  small  one  oxen 


should  be  used  for  every  other  work  than  plough- 
ing. One  bar-share  of  three  horses  is  sufficient  for 
a  farm  of  3  or  400  acres,  breaking  up  annually  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole,  with  six  good  oxen  in  ad- 
dition. The  same  sized  farm  frequently  employs 
two  bar-share  teams,  and  a  wagon  set,  besides 
horses  engugh  to  eat  up  all  the  grain  they  make, 
and  destrdy  much  of  the  grass  that  should  be  turn 


cost  in  their  keep  is  great:  (so  many  minute  calcu 
lations  have  been  exhibited  of  late  on  that  score,) 
I  will  not  meddle  with  it  further  than  to  say,  that 
from  two  to  three  oxen  may  be  kept  to  more  ad- 
vantage, and  at  less  immediate  cost,  than  a  single 
horse;  and  although  a  pair  of  oxen  may  consume 
double  as  much  hay  as  the  horse,  there  is  double 
the  manure  made,  and  that  of   better  quality,  to 


mproved  construction,  as  three  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  at  present.  Touching  then,  immediately,  the 
subject  of  their  comparative  value  in  the  middle 
states,*  I  consider  the  horse  as  much  more  valuable 
for  the  plough  of  any  kind,  the  harrow,  and  wagon, 
when  hauUng  to  a  considerable  distance — as  I  do 
the  ox  for  the  rest  of  the  labour  performed  on  a 
farm,  treading  wheat  excepted,  which  labour  is  now 
done,  in  a  great  measure,  by  machinery.  Hauling  of 
all  kinds, either  in  wagons  or  carts, particularly  in  the 
transportation  of  manure,  where  four  oxen  have,  in  a 
properly  constructed  cart,  as  decided  a  superiority 
over  the  wagon  and  horse  team,  as  the  latter  have 
over  the  former  in  ploughing.  If  oxen  are  slower 
than  horses,  their  steadiness,  strength,  simple  gear- 
ing, which  renders  it  so  speedy  a  change  from  one 
cart  to  another,  and  advantageous  mode  of  deliver- 
ing their  load  by  a  tilt,  and  off  again  without  loss 
of  time,  is  the  cause  of  their  superiority;  and  this 
done  with  a  broad  wheel  cart,  costing  not  more 
than  hnlf  as  much  as  the  wagon;  of  which,  and  its 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  hauling  of  wood,  manure, 
stone,  &e.,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  useful  by  an 
explanatory  drawing,  not  knowing  whether  this  par- 
ticular construction  is  known  off  my  own  farm. 

I  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  using  lon» 
narrow  bodies,  fiigh  wheels  with  narrow  tire:  but 
such  wheels  cannot  be  made  strong  enough  for 
heavj'  oxen;  they  twist  them  in  turning  around,  nor 
are  they  fit  to  go  over  cultivated  grounds.  The 
high  narrow  bodies  are  unhandy  to  load  in,  equally 
so  to  upsrt,  as  after  a  deal  of  exertion  to  tilt  them, 
they  will  not  discharge  the  load  freely;  whereas  a 
body  short  and  very  wide,  will  carry  much  more 
manure,  and  tilt  w  ith  ease,  besides  affording  less 
labour  to  the  team.  I  have  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate their  gear,  carts,  and  labour  as  nearly  to 
their  nature  as  possible,  not  forcing  or  expecting 
more  of  them  than  they  can  truly  perform.  It  is 
certain  much  is  to  be  done  by  management,  and 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  suitable  breed.  I 
hive  occasionally  had  an  ox  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  whole  team,  not  having  a  form  correspond- 
ing with  the  rest,  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  in  a 
quickened  pace;  but  the   same  difference  will  be 


greatly  adds  to  the  deteriorating  system. 

The  comparison  required  being  between  oxen 
and  horses  of  the  middle  and  southern  States,  and 
being  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  most  northern  of 
the  latter,  I  feel  peculiiuly  situated,  however  illy 
qualified  to  draw  an  instructive  comparison;  for  I 
am  aware  if  the  subject  were  done  justice  to,  it 
wo\dd  lead  into  an  extensive  train  of  reasoning, 
and  require  no  little  practical  detail  of  husbandry. 
In  much  of  our  northern  and  eastern  country,  eco- 
nomy of  cultivation  is  so  essential,  hay  so  much 
more  abundant  than  grain,  that  work  cattle  are 
identified  with  the  soil — the  climate  is  suited  to 
their  constitution.  To  the  south,  where  the  lands 
are  light,  an  active  horse  is  equally  suited  to  their 
soil  and  climate;  horses  of  even  a  small  size,  and 
mules  in  their  place,  are  more  valuable  than  oxen, 
which  cannot  perform  the  active  labour  in  a  hot 


carry  on  an  improving  system.  W  hereas  the  con 
sumption  of  grain  by  a  horse  produces  the  necessi- 
fy  of  costly  labour  to  keep  up  a  necessary  supply, 
and  where  corn  is  the  principal  horse  feed,  mate- 
rially injures  the  soil.  An  established  conviction, 
that  oxen  can  be  made  to  answer  a  more  valuable    ... 

end  in  exchange  for  a  part  of  our  horses,  would]  met  with  in  horses  also.  A  simple  mention  of  a 
lead  to  important  results.  Our  breed  of  cattle  few  of  tiie  many  advantages  attending  oxeu,  and  I 
ed  into  hay  for  oxen.  In  order  to  keep  up  such  a]  would  be  improved  generally;  those  intended  fori  am  done  with  their  eulogy, 
number  of' horses,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  ruinous  I  the  yoke  would  be  selected  for  such  peculiarities  as|  They  are  rarely  ever  known  to  be  cither  lame  or 
system  of  purchase,  or  the  keeping  an  additional  would  best  adapt  them  to  the  purpose;  fewer  horses  j  blind;  I  have  not,  in  twenty  years,  lost  one  b3' 
number  of  young  horses   to   reinforce  with,  which  would  make  room  for  more  and  better  cattle;  less  disease  or  poverty;   they  do  not  jump  and  trespass 

grain  would  be  cultivated— or,  rather,  less  land  in  like  hors.-s,  (except  my  old  Lion;)  but  their  lame- 
grain,  but  in  fact  more  grain;  more  land  will  be  left  I  ness,  if  incurable,  or  blindness,  or  mischievous- 
fbr  pasture,  and  hay,  the  chief  food  of  oxen;  less'ness,  do  not  prevent  thera  from  making  good  beef, 
labour  will  be  expended,  more  profit  reanocl:  cowsj  My  decided  opinion  is,  that  ninety  nine  farmers 
will  be  seen  returning  from  their  more  abundant  lout  of  a  hundred  will  do  better  in  the  use  of  oxen 
pastures  laden  with  milk,  to  supply  a  dairy,  or  make '  with  hor^es,  ;is  here  recommended— but  I  will  not 
their  calves  large,  and  give  them  early  maturitv.' disguise  that  there  are  some  few,  whose  wonderful 
Without  a  plentiful  dairy,  too,  there  is  a  necessity  j  energy  and  management  have  demonstrated  (espe- 
for  an  increased  cultivation  of  grain  to  feed  the  cially  in  extensive  grain  cultivation)  that  horses 
hogs  for  the  use  of  the  labourer,  and  he  requires  anjpusiied  to  a  certain  age,  and  then  sold  to  give  place 
addition  of  meat  when  he  does  not  get  plenty  of 
milk.  In  the  summer,  the  knolls  are  enriched  by 
penning  them  thereon;  in  the  winter,  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  best  manure  is  made  in  (heir  pens;  for 
large  fat  cattle  make  more  and  better  manure  than 
small  lean  ones. 

Now,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  oxen  in  great  part,  can 
be  more    economically   and    profitably  used  than 


sun,  through  a 
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long   day, 
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to  other  prime  ones,  have  succeeded  in  doing  more 
than  could  have  been  done  under  any  other  circum- 
stances— the  hauling  of  produce  to  market  50  or  70 
miles,  is  considered  in  these  exceptions.  Some  ar 
gue,  we  will  not  keep  oxen,  for  our  horses  must  be 
fed,  work  or  not,  therefore  we  will  keep  them  ex- 


in  a  scorching  soil,  and 'horses,  the  great  advantage  of  improving  them  fol- 


*I  consider  Virginia  in  point  of  climate,  soil,  &c., 
midtJIe  state. 
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clusivclyatwork— but  it  is  not  the  fact;  luiy  or  grass  land  easier  tlian  a  long  narrow  one— will  also  tilt 
will  keep  horses  fat  when  they  are  not  at  work,  and  and  be  replaced  with  ease.  The  width  of  the  body 
the  economy  of  oxen  not  only  consists  in  the  saving  may  come  within  two  inches  of  the  spokes  below, 
of  "lain  in  not  eating  it  themselves,  but  in  render-  and  the  sideboards  to  lean  so  as  to  be  nearly  paral- 
"  that  the   horse   should— further,  k-1  with  the  spokes  of  the  wheel— it  should  be  6 


ing  it  unnecessary 
they  are  a  necessary  relief  to  the  horse  whose  pow- 
erful energies  should  be  called  forth  at  certain  sea- 
sons, particularly  during  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
a  good  three  horse  team  should  not  plough  less  than 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  acres  per  day;  rest 
bhould  then  ensue  lor  a  v\liili<,  then  light  labour,  and 
rich  grazing  will  make  them  young  for  another 
ploughing  tug— after  which  but  little  grain  is  re- 
quired with  an  abundance  of  rough  food  and  hay, 
which,  if  properly  administered,  will  make  a  large 
quantity  of  the  best  manure.  Horses  thus  kept, 
will  live  longer  and  at  less  expense. 

The  yoking  and  breaking  of  oxen  comes  next 
under  consideration,  but  so  much  has  been  lately 
said  on  these  subjects  in  the  American  Farmer,  I 
will  touch  but  lightly  on  them,  and  proceed  to  state 
my  experience  of  the  kind  of  cart  best  adapted  to 
iheir  labour.  I  have  usually  broken  tliem  at  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  of  age,  by  working  them 
gently  between  the  wheel  o.xen  and  leaders,  gra- 
dually introducing  them  into  harder  labour  by  put- 
ting one  at  a  time  behind,  or  before,  wherever  their 
station  may  be  intended.  Their  yokes  are  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  have  as  close  a  bearing  on 
the  neck  as  possible,  and  the  bows  inserted  with  a 
like  view,  (^uery:  as  some  insist  that  oxen  can 
draw  most  by  a  rope  attached  to  their  horns,  would 
not  the  experiment  be  worth  making,  that  of  fixing 
the  rope  round  the  horns  and  to  the  yoke,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  shoulders  of  part  of  the  pull,  when  the 
pressure  has  ticcome  great'' — though  I  confess  I 
feel  satisfied  with  the  present  mode. 

A  much  more  important  consideration  is  to  pos- 
sess carts  of  easy  conveyance  to  them,  and  abun- 
dant in  the  transportation  of  manure,  Jcc.  for  I  have 
often  heard  farmers  say,  they  had  plenty  of  manure 
but  could  not  carry  it  out.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  malce  a  fourth  as  much  as  I  could  haul  out  in 
j;ood  season  to  plough  in  before  it  was  too  much  ex- 
posed to  evaporation — then,  as  the  facility  of  re- 
moving it  is  as  necessary  a.s  the  making,  I  would 
offer  the  annexed  plan  of  a  cart  for  4  or  6  oxen,  two 
of  which  will  cost  less  money  than  a  good  wagon, 
requiring  so  much  leis  iron  and  mechanical  labour. 
The  state  of  perfection  (1  imagine)  I  have  brought 
them  to,  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  observation, 
casting  oiT  many  before  worn,  altering  and  amend- 
ing from  time  to  time,  but  perhaps  I  have  yet  to 


inches  wider  behind  than  before;  a  light  moveable 
bottom  batteneil  together  and  chained  to  the  fore 
slat  is  to  be  used  for  hauling  manure,  &.c. — and  the 
side  boards  represented  by  B  are  to  be  put  into  the 
staples  on  the  outside  of  the  rails  of  the  body,  which 
are  !)  feet  long,  as  is  the  floor  of  the  cart.  The 
sideboards  are  2  feet  high  above  the  staples.  When 
the  nature  of  the  hauling  requires  it,  a  slight  gate 
may  be  allixed  at  pleasure  on  the  fore  part.  Pins 
with  shoulders  are  driven  about  three  inches  deep 
into  the  under  part  of  the  rails  on  each  side  o[  the 
axle,  to  prevent  the  body  from  going  too  far  one 
way  or  the  other.  This  is  better  than  any  iron  work 
for  a  cart  independent  of  the  economy — the  staples 
are  driven  through  immediately  on  each  side  the 
two  inch  auger  holes  intended  for  standers  in  the 
hauling  of  wood,  rails,  Stc;  and  will  prevent  the 
greatest  pressure  from  ever  opening  the  timbers. — 
The  convenience  and  economy  of  this  manure  and 
wood  bod}',  as  I  call  it,  must  be  so  evident,  that  I 
will  not  trouble  you  further  than  to  observe,  that 
the  staples  and  four  bands  at  the  ends  of  the  rails, 
is  all  the  iron  work  it  requires.  It  is  rapidly  dis- 
sected and  stowed  away  after  use.  For  other  pur- 
poses, a  light  close  body,  9  feet  long,  or  10,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  is  used  for  the  hauling  of 
wheat,  corn,  &c. ;  six  barrels  of  corn  in  the  shuck  I 
have  frequently  hauled.  To  this  body  is  attached 
ladders  for  hay,  wheat,  &c.  &c.;  and  an  additional 
one  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  corn  stalks  with 
the  tops  and  fodder  on,  15  feet  long,  consisting  of 
rails,  slats,  and  very  high  standers.  This  body  con 
veys  more  of  the  materials  of  manure  from  a  good 
corn  field  than  can  readily  be  conceived  by  one  not 
accustomed  to  its  operations.  In  conclusion,  it  will 
be  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  in  connection  with 
the  economy  of  using  oxen,  that  any  system  in  the 
present  state  of  our  agriculture,  that  will  have  the 
ett'ect  of  reducing  its  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time 
enhance  its  profits,  both  immediately  and  remotely, 
and  insure  a  certain  improvement  of  the  soil,  must 
be  considered  preferable  to  the  extensive,  uncertain 
and  unfertilizing  system  of  grain  raising,  which  has 
been  njy  desire  to  prove,  through  the  medium  of 
the  labour  of  oxen,  the  repose  of  a  greater  portion 
of  land  in  grass,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  hay  as 
the  cheapest  and  least  exhausting  resource  of  ma- 
nure; the  security  for  a  greater  crop  of  grain  on 


learn  much  on  the  subject;  if  so,  may  this  occasion  j  less  land.*     Have  the  goodness  to  pardon  this  rough 

sketch,  fur  writing  is  not  my  trade,  but   practical 
farming,  which,  I  think,  I  pursue  with  more  plea- 
sure than  almost  any  man  in  the  world. 
J  am,  very  respectfull}'. 

Your  obed't.  scrv't. 

RICHARD  K.  MEADE. 


bring  it  to  light.  The  axle  tree  should  be  very 
strong,  and  not  morticed  for  the  tongue,  which 
should  be  so  stiff  as  not  to  bend  at  all,  the  tire  4 
inches,  wheels  about  6  feet  high— the  body  A  just 


MANL'KE. 

A  small  dressing  of  manure  is  necessary,  say  fen 
ox  carl  loads  to  the  acre,  of  ashes  or  old  cold  ma- 
nure, such  as  yard  shovellings,  Stc;  unfermented 
manures  will  spoil  the  crop  by  making  it  run  to  (op, 
rendering  the  roots  hot  and  si)lkey. 

SEED  AND    ITS   PREPARATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  to  be  at- 
tended to;  without  good  true  seed,  all  the  other 
labour  is  lost.  I  am  frequently  offered  seed  by  the 
bushel,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  saved  from 
the  refuse  turnips,  which,  if  one  is  suffered  to  go  to 
seed  among  twenty  good  ones,  will  spoil  the  whole. 
\\  ith  such  seed  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  raise 
good  turnips,  as  it  would  be  from  radish  seed. 

In  order  to  hasten  vegetation,  and  by  that  means 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  it  is  best  to  soak  the 
seed  in  rain  water  twenty-four  hours;  but  if  wanted 
sooner  a  few  minutes  in  warm  water  will  do.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  to  soak  the  seed  in  lamp  oil, 
which  is  said  to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavour  to 
the  seed  plant,  which  saves  it  from  the  fly.  After 
soaking  the  seed,  it  ought  to  be  rolled  in  plaster,  or 
ashes,  to  dry  them;  and  for  sowing  broad  cast,  I 
mix  three  half  pints  of  seed  with  a  bushel  of  the 
mixture  to  the  acre;  but  those  who  have  Bennett's 
drill  may  sow  the  naked  seed  in  rows  about  twelve 
inches  apart,  by  closing  every  other  slide,  which 
will  save  much  time  in  hoeing. 

TIME  OF  SOWING. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore,  if  the  turnip 
seed  can  be  got  up  quick,  it  will  do  to  sow  as  late 
as  the  25th  of  August,  for  table  use;  and  for  stock, 
it  would  be  well  to  sow  from  the  'i5th  of  July  to 
the  10th  of  August.  T(vo  weeks  later  will  do  on 
the  tide  water  and  in  old  Virginia;  the  ground  being 
well  prepared,  the  manure  spread  when  necessary, 
once  ploughing,  and  then  immediately  give  the 
ploughed  ground  one  stroke  with  the  harrow;  then 
sow  the  seed  while  the  ground  is  damp,  and  give  it 
one  stroke  with  the  harrow,  and  the  plants  will 
soon  appear.  After  they  are  up,  should  the  lly  be 
destructive,  roll  them  with  a  roller.  As  it  is  apt  to 
be  dry  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  best  to  sow  a 
little  before  or  soon  after  a  rain,  to  get  the  plants 
up;  otherwise  the  seed  often  perishes;  but  sowing 
on  fresh  ploughed  ground  is  a  great  advantage. 
HOEING,  Sec. 
After  the  plants  are  up  and  the  largest  leaf  has 
grown  as  large  as  a  cent,  run  the  harrow  through 
them,  which  breaks  the  crust,  buries  the  young 
weeds,  and  moulds  the  plants;  and  from  the  three 
half  pints  of  seed,  if  the  lly  has  not  been  destruc- 
tive, there  will  be  plenty  of  plants  to  admit  of  the 
harrow  being  run  each  way,  which  puts  the  ground 
in  fine  order  among  the  plants:  then  eommence 
with  the  all-important  work  of  hoeing,  without 
which  all  tlie  other  work  will  be  iieaily  lost.  Each 
hand  must  take  about  five  feet  wide  and  use  the 
hoe  actively,  and  single  out  the  plants  as  near 
twelve  inches  apart  as  can  be  done  by  the  eye. 
This  is  a  tedious  operation;  but  four  or  five  hands, 
sticking  close  to  it,  will  soon  learn  to  do  the  work 
quick,  and  get  over  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  a 
day;  and  after  it  is  done,  there  will  be  one  single 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TURNIPS. 

After  fifteen  years  experience,  I  recommend  the 
'  following  practice,  which,  if  carefully  followed,  may 
,  be  made  a  certain, and  not  an  uncertain  crop — as  is' plant  to  each  foot  of  ground,  instead  of  a  dozen  to 


a  feet  long  from  end  to  end  of  the  main  rails,  which 
should  be  stout  and  of  good  white  oak,  with  addi- 
tional rise  in  the  middle  to  admit  of  a  portion  being 
lounded  out  for  the  hub  to  turn  under.  It  is  by  this 
means  the  body  acquires  width,  and  will  carry  more 


mostly  asserted 

The  land  suited  to  this  crop  ought  not  to  be  rich, 
but  of  a  medium  fertility,  and  pulverized  by  repeat- 
ed ploughings  and  harrowings,  until  very  line;  as 
near  the  consistency  of  pulverized  virgin  soil  of 
new  land  as  possible,  and  the  turnip  crop  will  very 
suitably  succeed  all  early  spring  crops,  such  as  po 
tatoes,  peas,  radishes,  beans,  and  clover  after  the 
first  mowing,  and  will  do  without  manure,  provided 
the  four  first  enumerated  have  been  manured  in  the 
spring. 


■•  Ami  best  recipe  for  destronii^  the  Hcssiaa  fly. 


the  foot  in  some  places,  and  only  one  to  the  yard  in 
others,  as  is  the  case  when  the  seed  is  sown  thin, 
and  left  without  hoeing  or  thinning;  in  consequence, 
in  one  case  they  will  be  too  thick  to  grow,  and  in 
the  other  wiVi  not  grow  for  want  of  culture.  The 
white  flat  or  white  Norfolk  is  the  best  kind  for  ear- 
ly use;  and  the  ruta  baga,  and  yellow  bullock,  foj 
late  use.  Either  of  these  ought  to  be  sowed  earlier 
than  the  above- the  first  a  month,  and  the  latter 
one  or  two  weeks.  The  white  stone  and  tankard 
turnip,  are  good  kinds,  particularly  the  latter,  as  it 
"rows  to  a  great  size  and  is  sweet. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 
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MOWING  MATCH. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  many  of  the  far- 
mers ami  other  inhabitants  of  Siratham,  assembled 
at  the  Plain's  corner,  to  witness  the  novel  exhibition 
of  a  mowing  match.  The  premium  was  an  elegant 
scythe,  by  which  the  work  was  eiecuteii.  The  rule  i 
was  previously  established  that  no  candidates  should  , 
be  accepted,  excepting  those  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21;  that  after  the  work  was  executed,  it 
should  be  measured,  and  the  three  best  mowers 
should  again  perform  the  task.  Three  judges  were 
appointed:  Major  Benj.  Clark,  Major  David  Robin- 
son, and  Capt.  Joseph  Smith,  with  liberty  to  the 
mowers  to  select  two  additional  ones,  if  they  should 
think  fit. 

When  the  \vork  was  executed  by  the  nine  raovv- 
ers  who  had  presented  themselves  as  candidates,  it 
appeared  that  Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Clark,  Nathan 
L.  Morrill,  and  Benjamin  Kelly,  had  done  the  best  i 
minutes   mowing;    and  the  work  was   again  per- 1 
formed  by  them,  when  it  was  declared  by  the  judges,  i 
that  Mr.  C.  had  mowed  in  one  minute  45  strokes,  8 
feet  swathe,  and   101   feet   in    length;    being  803 
feet  square;  Mr.  M.  50  strokes,  7  J  feet  swathe,  and  | 
103  feet  in  length;  being  796  feet  square;  and  Mr.: 
K.  48  strokes,  7  7-12  feet  swathe,  and  1071  feet  in  ' 
length,  being  813  feet,  and  one  quarter  square;  and 
Mr.  Kelly  accordingly  received  the  premium.    The  i 
thanks  of  the  company  were  tendered  to  the  gentle- 
men who  acted  as  judges;  to  Capt.  Smith  for  the^ 
use  of  his  field;  and  to  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  for  an 
elegant  and  appropriate  address  delivered  by  him 
upon  the  occasion. 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  meeting.  Major 
Smith,  aged  80  last  autumn,  mowed  one  minute, 
and  cut  over  a  surface  of  803  feet  square.  The 
work  was  executed  by  him  with  great  ease,  and  hei 
was  rewarded  by  the  applause  of  all  present,  and ; 
with  a  badge  of  respect  and  honour.  It  is  proposed: 
to  continue  these  meetmgs;  and  we  shall  endeavour: 
in  our  next  paper,  to  give  some  further  account  of 
the  plan.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow 
a  more  extended  notice  of  this  first  exhibition  ofj 
the  kind.  [Exeter  Gasette. 


crop  as  to  the  number  of  stalks,  but  they  were  well 
filled.  The  oat  crop,  on  bottom  land,  very  good; 
but  on  high  land  the  crop  was  too  far  spent  before 
tlie  wet  weather  set  in.  The  young  tobacco  was 
also  very  promising;  but  this  fine  prospect  has  been 
much  altered  for  the  worse  by  a  high  freshet  which 
lately  took  place  in  Dan  river,  which  has  destroyed 
nearly  one  half  of  the  corn,  oats,  and  young  tobac- 
co crops  growing  on  the  river  bottoms."' 


IiADIES'  DZSFARTXiaEZVT. 


EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS. 

The  science  of  agriculture  and  gardening  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly.  Several  extensive  experimental 
farms  are  in  operation  in  this  section  of  the  country 
with  very  excellent  results.  In  New  Jersey  near 
New  Brunswick,  is  a  farm  under  the  personal  care 
of  a  proprietor  who  unites  all  the  requisites  of  a 
scientific  and  practical  horticulturist.  Within  the 
last  four  years,  seven  thousand  trees  have  been 
planted  under  the  direct  inspection  of  the  owner, 
who  has  converted  the  whole  farm  into  a  garden. 
As  an  instance  of  the  success  of  the  experiments 
made,  and  of  the  excellent  cultivation  it  is  under, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  apricots  have  been  ga- 
thered this  year  from  it,  measuring  six  inches  in 
circumference.  [JV.  Y.  E.  Post. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Caswell  county,  JV.  C,  dat- 
ed My  8,  1S2G. 

"From  the  time  the  corn  crop  was  planted  up  to 
the  20th  of  May,  we  had  dry  weather,  which  ena- 
bled us  to  keep  our  crops  clean.  On  the  2  1th  of 
May  we  had  abundant  rains,  and  from  that  period 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  never  witnessed  such 
seasonable  weather.  A  warm  sun  and  frequent 
showers,  sometimes  two  and  three  times  a  week, 
has  forced  rapidly  forward  the  corn  crops,  whi;  h  are 
decidedly  the  finest  we  have  had  for  many  years. 
The  wheat  crop,  on  manured  lots,  was  an  excellent 
one,  the  heads  being  well  filled  and  the  grains  large 
and  plump:  the  wheat,  on  corn  ground,  gave  a  thin 


NUTRITION— FOOD. 

(Concluded  from  p.  132.) 

Necessity  or  selfishness,  then,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  motive  to  a  mother's  withholding  from 
her  infant  the  enjoyment  of  its  natural  sustenance. 
When,  therefore,  either  of  these  states  is  found  to 
admit  of  no  other  remedy,  the  offices  of  a  proper 
nurse  ought  to  supply  those  of  a  less  fortunate  pa- 
rent: and  in  the  selection  of  such  a  substitute,  an 
attentive  exercise  of  the  judgment  and  of  experi- 
ence is  requisite.  That  persou,  who  aspires  to  hold 
the  situation  of  a  nurse,  should  be  distinguished  by 
qualifications  which  peculiarly  fit  her  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  charge  she  expresses  a  desire  of 
undertaking.  She  ought  to  be  young,  and  modest 
and  healthy — neat  in  her  dress;  cleanly  in  her  per- 
son, active  in  her  habits;  temperate  in  all  her  de- 
sires; have  a  candid  disposition,  a  cheerful  temper, 
and  an  instructed  mind.  Her  teeth  should  be  white 
and  clean;  her  gums  sound  and  florid,  the  odour  of: 
her  breath  agreeable;  that  of  her  insensible  perspi-| 
ration  inofTensive;  her  nipples  rosy  and  small,  but] 
readily  swelling  from  excitement;  her  breasts  smooth : 
and  prominent  rather  oblong  than  large.  Her  milk 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  four  months  old,  because 
it  then  becomes  less  digestible  by  the  stomach  of  a 
new-born  babe;  it  should  flow  with  readiness,  be 
(bin  and  bland  and  abundant,  and  have  a  bluish 
tinge,  with  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  necessarj'  that 
she  be  perfectly  free  of  every  hereditary  or  consti- 
tutional taint  or  manifest  disease,  and  altogether 
blameless  of  every  practice  requiring  concealment; 
that  her  character  be  eminent  for  patience,  equa- 
nimity, kindness,  and  obligingness;  and  that  she 
show  herself  to  be  fond  of  children,  dexterous  in 
managing  them,  watchful  during  their  sleep,  and 
capable  of  undergoing  fatigue  and  want  of  rest 
without  injury  to  her  own  health. 

Women  having  a  brown  complexion  generally 
yield  milk  in  profusion:  theirs,  also,  is  rich  and 
nourishing.  That  of  fair  persons  contains  less  of 
the  pure  alimentary  principle,  and  has  been  consi- 
dered as  having  a  tendency  to  create  heart  burn  in 
some  infants,  and  in  others  a  weakening  frequency 
of  their  dejections. 

Moderate  and  regular  exercise,  in  the  open  air, 
imparts  energy  to  the  vital  powers  of  females  giv- 
ing suck;  and,  from  this,  their  milk  derives  a  better 
quality,  has  the  proportions  of  its  component  ele- 
ments more  equalized,  and  is  made  less  susceptible 
of  going  into  sudden  coagulation  within  the  sto 
machs  of  their  charge.  They  themselves  should 
subsist  on  a  light  generous  diet  composed  of  a  due 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,*  ac- 
companied with  the  free  use  of  refreshing  drinks: 


*  Or.  Strove,  in  his  tract  on  the  Education  and  Treat- 
ment of  Children,  gives  the  following  prescription: — 
"Let  two  parts  of  milk  rise  over  a  low  fire,  and  add 
one  part  of  well-fermented  beer,  previously  boiled:" 
sugar  may  be  added  to  this  if  desirable.  This  beverage 
is  to  be  taken  cold:  it  has  been  attended,  he  says,  with 
tlic  greatest  advantage  by  women  who  were  already  so 
exhausted,  that  they  tliought  it  impossible  to  continue 
suckling  their  children:  they  became  replenished  in  a 
short  time,  and  recovered  their  strength  with  a  con- 
tinued innrcase  of  milk. 


but,  in  all  (his,  particular  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  individual's  natural  temperament  and  previous 
habits  of  life. 

Beyond  the  mother's  milk,  an  infant  requires  no 
other  suslen.uiec  till  after  the  first  teeth  have  begun 
to  appear:  (lie  dcvr.lupment  of  those  is  generally 
co-incident  with  that  of  the  stomach's  powers,  and 
thereby  seems  to  indicate  the  want  of  more  solid 
nourishment.  Previously  to  this  change,  which 
usually  happens  between  tlic  fourth  and  sixth  month 
from  birth,  artificial  foods  almost  always  disagree 
wilh  the  digestive  organs,  and  excite  internal  pains, 
sometimes  disease.  In  the  mean  time,  it  should  be 
admitted  to  suck  only  at  stated  intervals  of  about 
four  hours:  and,  on  each  occasion,  be  allowed  to 
drain  the  breast.  Fre(juent  sucking,  especially 
during  the  night,  is  iinfarourable  both  to  the  babe's 
prosperity  and  the  health  of  its  mother,  who  never 
ought  to  permit  its  lying  asleep  with  the  nipple  in 
its  mouth. 

Infants,  as  their  dentition  advances,  may  have 
the  quantity  of  prepared  aliment,  superadded  to  the 
natural,  gradually  augmented.  Such  forms  of  it 
are  preferable  as  consist  of  milky  and  farinaceous 
substances,  agreeably  sweetened:  of  all  these  re- 
cent cream  of  cow's  milk  diluted  with  whey,  and 
arrow-root,  appear,  from  experience,  to  be  the  most 
congenial. 

Preparatively  to  its  final  discontinuation,  the 
nurse's  milk  retpjires  being  exhibited  in  lessening 
proportions  as  well  as  at  more  distant  returns.  Vi- 
gorous and  healthy  children  may  be  weaned,  as 
convenient,  in  their  eighth  or  tenth  month;  but 
such  as  are  puny,  delicate,  or  diseased,  should  have 
this  change  deferred  to  a  later  period,  determinable 
entirely  by  the  strength  of  their  assimilative  and 
constitutional  powers.  According  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  nature,  all  children  are  more  or  less 
atl'ected  by  the  transition  to  their  new  diet;  it,  there -^ 
fore,  becomes  the  duty  of  their  mothers  most  soli- 
citously to  watch  its  general  elTects  on  their  sleep, 
appetite  and  dejections,  for  the  purpose  of  havinK 
the  shghtest  disturbance  of  the  system  counteract- 
ed in  its  rise. 

Milk  of  the  cow  ought  invariably  to  constitute  .i 
chief  ingredient  in  the  food  of  children,  for  many 
months  after  the  suckling  state  has  terminated. 
Light  dishes,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  of 
flour,  oat  meal,  biscuit  or  powdered  bread,  rice, 
arrow  root,  tapioca,  manna  croup,  sago  milk, 
salep,  soft  boiled  eggs,  animal  jellies,  isinglass 
boiled  in  milk,  beef  tea,  soups  made  from  chick- 
ens or  veal,  and  fishes  of  tliej  least  oily  kind,  may 
at  the  same  time  be  given  to  them,  in  varying 
quantity  and  richness,  according  to  their  rising  age. 
Wine,  e\  en  the  mildest,  excites  the  whole  organic 
nature  of  infants,  by  farther  accelerating  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  vital  movements;  nevertheless,  some  of  it, 
diluted  and  sweetened,  may  be  occasionally  admin- 
istered to  pale,  languid  individuals  possessing  a  slug- 
gish constitution:  such  are  often  predisposed  to 
have  intestinal  worms,  to  the  growth  of  which  the 
wine  may  prove  unfavourable.  Coflee,  tea,  choco- 
late, and  fruit,*  are  not  necessarily  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  infants  and  children,  more 
than  to  those  of  persons  in  riper  years:  each  of  thein 
is  naturally  refreshing  and  exhilirating,  and  their 
eflfects  first  on  the  assimilating,  and  ultimately  on 
the  nervous  organs,  must  alone  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  their  use  being  continued.  After  passing- 
the  second  year  o||pfe,  the  infant  begins  making 
rapid  approaches,  inllie  developments  of  his  orga- 
nization and  his  mind,  to  what  shall  afterwards  dis- 

*  Ripe  fruit  conduces,  in  no  manner  of  way,  to  the 
production  of  intcsliiial  worms;  and,  it  is  a  pure  error 
to  I'oiifound  the  larva;  of  insects  seen  in  wonn-ealeit 
fruit  with  the  animuls  that  infest  the  human  bowels: 
the  former  never,  canjiot  indeed,  give  birth  to  the  lat- 
ter; no  two  things  in  aalurc  are  more  distinol. 
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lin''uish  their  character  in  youth  and  manhood;  the 
manner,  therefore,  and  the  liind,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  his  nourishment,  should  be  modified,  by 
concomitant  advances,  so  as  to  suit  the  changes  of 
his  ever-varyins;  conditions. 

Nature,  in  line,  has  provided,  that  such  suste- 
nance and  such  cares  should  be  requisite  to  the 
proper  management  of  man's  earliest  infancy;  that 
parent  then  who  best  fulfils  an  intention  so  uise 
and  so  beneficent,  at  the  same  discharges  best  an 
important  and  praise  wortliy  duty  to  nature,  to 
lierself,  and  to  her  beloved  olTspring.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  that  ciiildren  be  taught,  (solely 
by  tiie  dread  of  derangement  in  their  health,)  to 
place  restraint  on  the  movements  of  young  desire: 
it  ouglit  to  be  strongly  and  permanently  impressed 
upon  their  judgment",  that  the  i)refcrring  certain 
kinds  of  food  to  others,  merely  for  the  love  of  them, 
is  a  degrading  and  sensual  appetite,  which  tempe- 
rate men  have  always  hated,  and  the  virtuous  de- 
spised. 


SPOB-Tzsra  olio. 


(From  the  Petersburg  Tutelligencer.) 

ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF— No.  VI. 

Mcspectfidlij  insciibcd  to  tlie  .imaleur,  the  Sportsman 

and  Hit  Breeder  of  the  Firginia  Turf  Horse. 

•The  transcendant  consequence  of  the  horse  to 


This  quotation,  from  a  very  splendid  English 
work  on  the  blood  horse,  is  no  less  just  in  sentiment 
than  beautiful  in  language.  It  is  proposed  in  this 
number  to  treat  of  the  value  of  the  blood  horse  to 
our  common  stocks,  and  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  his  conformation  adapts  him.  It  has  at  every 
period  been  fashionable  with  a  certain  class  of  mo- 
ralists, who  were  more  rigid  than  correct,  to  decry 
the  sports  of  the  turf;  and,  further,  to  contend  that 
the  breed  of  horses  having  received  all  the  improve- 
ment of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  the  blood 
horse,  the  further  propagation  of  the  latter  is  use- 
less; they  would  further  have  horse  racing  abolish- 
ed, and  the  horses  applied  generally  as  stallions. 
But  the  use  which  these  sort  of  reasoncrs  \voidd 
propose  to  derive  from  the  racing  breed,  would  soon 
destroy  itself.  They  do  not  consider  that  in  racing 
the  necessity  for  thorough  blood  is  obvious  and  im- 
perative, and  such  is  a  sure  ground  of  its  preser- 
vation. Were  the  sports  of  the  turf  to  be  aban- 
doned, that  unerring  test,  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  the  blood,  and  the  other  requisite  (juali- 
ties  of  the  race  horse,  would  be  lost;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  glorious  and  matchless  species,  tlie 
thorough  bred  courser,  would,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  become  extinct  among  us — and  with  him  all 
his  noble  and  valuable  properties,  and  his  place  be 
supplied  by  a  gross,  ill-shaped,  or  s|)ider-legged 
!  mongrel,  w  hich  would  insure  the  degeneration  of 
j  the  whole  race.  I  would  ask,  is  not  a  cross  of  the 
blood  horse  upon  the  common  stock  indispensable 
to  insure  us  light  looted  and  quick  moving  saddle 
iiorses?  Where  do  we  go  for  the  parade  or  ca- 
valry horse,  if  it  is  not  to  the  blooded  stock,  or  to 
those  highly  imbued  with  that  blood?  Did  not  the 
speed  and  wind  of  the  cavalry  horses  of  Colonels 


man  in  every  possible  stage  of  human   existence,  Lee  and  Washington,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
'  '''  "   '  "'         '""  "'   ""   give  those  commanders  a  decided  su])eriorily  over 

the  enemy  in  the  kind  of  warfare  they  waged, 
where  celerity  of  movement  was  all-important:  and 
were  not  those  horses  procured  in  Maryland  and 
V"irginia,  and  partook  of  the  best  racing  blood  of 
those  states?  The  value  of  the  blood,  or  southern 
horse,  from  their  ability  to  carry  high  weiglits,  was 
strongly  exemplilicd  in  the  wars  of  the  ancients;  as 
they  rode  to  war  in  heavy  armour,  and  ahrays  se 


has  been  the  invariable  theme  of  writers  on  the 
subject  fiom  the  earliest  records  of  time.  Indeed  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  other,  out  of  the  vast 
variety  of  animals  destined  by  nature  to  human  use, 
which  can,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success,  dis- 
|)Ute  with  the  favourite  horse  the  palm  of  his  mas- 
ter's predilection  and  attachment.  It  is  an  attach- 
ment of  a  truly  rational  nature,  and  to  a  most  wor- 
thy object.     The  very   idea  of  being  supported  at 


case  by  an  auxiliary  and  borrowed  animal  power,  J  lected  and  preferred  for  this  purpose  their  highest 
and  of  being  safely  borne  from  place  to  place,at[  iired  horses,  which  were  also  frequently  covered, 
will,  with  a  pleasant  and  gentle  motion,  or  with  the  j  like  their  riders,  in  heavy  armour.     In  former  times 

in  England,  their  hunters  were  only  h:\lf  bred 
horses;  but  later  observation  and  experience  have 
fully  convinced  them  that  only  those  that  are  tho- 
rough bred  (notwithstanding  the  popular  clamour 
of  their  deficiency  in  bone,)  are  adequate  in  spcc-d, 
strength  and  durability  to  long  and  severe  chases 
with  lleet  hounds,  particularly  over  a  deep  country, 
and  that  they  will  always  break  down  any  horses  of 
an  opposite  description  that  may  be  brought  into 
the  field. 

The  value  of  the  racing  blood  when  crossed  upon 
the  common  cart  breed  is  also  apparent  in  making 
them  superior  in  the  plough  and  wagon,  provided 
they  have  the  requisite  size,  arising  from  quicker 
action  and  better  wind,  particularly  in  the  long  hot 
days  of  summer.  There  is  the  same  ditferenco  of 
motion  between  the  racer  and  the  common  bred 
horse  as  between  a  coach  and  a  cart.  It  is  more- 
over a  fact,  although  not  generally  known,  that  no 
other  horses  are  capable  of  carrying  with  expedi- 
tion such  heavy  weights;  and  were  "a  thirty  stone 
plate  (4-iO  lbs.)  to  be  given,  and  the  distance  made 
fifty  miles,  it  would  be  everlastingly  won  by  the 
thorough  bred  horse.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  a  bred  horse  would  be  beat  at  high  weights; 
it  would  be  (to  use  a  queer  phrase,)  to  make  it  a 
stand-still  race;  in  that  case  I  would  back  a  cart 
horse:  I  think  he  would  beat  a  racer  by  hours." 

The  strength  of  the  race  horse  and  his  ability  to 
carry  high  weights,  arise  from  the  solidity  of  his 
bones,  the  close  texture  of  his  fibres,  the  bulk  and 


rapidity  of  lightning,  must  have  impressed  the 
minds  of  the  first  discoverers  of  the  mighty  benefits 
of  the  Iiorse,  with  ineffable  delight.  Such  senti- 
ments and  feelings  respecting  this  noble  animal 
have  been  constantly  entertained  and  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  earliest,  ages.  The  general  beauty, 
the  harmony  of  proportion,  the  stateliness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  superior  species  of  this  paragon  of 
brute  animals,  could  not  fail  of  inspiring  admira- 
tion in  the  breasts  even  of  savage  and  untutored 
men.  Time  and  the  improving  faculties  of  man, 
gradually  developed  the  various  uses  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  horse.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  por- 
tion of  intellect,  with  a  generous  pliability  of  dis- 
position and  fortitude  of  heart,  with  vast  and  ener- 
getic bodily  powers,  he  was  found  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  sort  of  social  part  in  all  the  pleasures  and 
labours  of  man.  He  was  associated  with  his  master 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  journey  and  the  chase;  he 
shared  willingly  and  with  ardour  in  the  dangers  of 
the  martial  field;  and  with  a  steady  prowess,  partook 
in  the  humble  labours  of  cultK^ting  the  soil  for  mu- 
tual subsistence.  By  the  most  illustrious  nations  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  times,  the  horse  has  ever 
been  esteemed  of  the  highest  worth  and  conse- 
quence, and  treated  with  a  distinction  and  atten- 
dance befitting  his  rank  as  the  first  of  domestic 
animals,  approximating  in  society  and  service  to 
human  nature.  It  is  among  the  most  savage  and  de- 
based tribes  of  men  only,  that  ihe  breed, condition  nn(\ 
■•emforts  of  this  ncbk  a/iimdniave  been  neglected." 


substance  of  his  tendons,  and  from  his  whole  pecu- 
liar conformation.  His  superior  speed  and  endu- 
rance originate  from  his  obliquely  placed  shoulders, 
depth  in  the  girth,  deep  oval  quarters,  broad  fillets) 
pliable  sinews,  and  from  the  superior  ductility  and 
elasticity  of  his  muscular  appendages. 

It  is  also  from  the  blood  horse  that  we  acquire 
fineness  of  skin  and  hair,  symmetry  and  regularity 
of  proportions,  elegance  and  grandeur.  As  a  proof 
of  the  latter  qualities,  the  highest  dressed  horses' of 
the  ancient  emperors  were  invariably  of  the  high- 
est cast  of  Arabian  or  southern  blood. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  remarks  was  to 
sheiv  the  impolicy  of  discouraging  the  sports  of  the 
turf,  as  being  the  indispensable  test  by  which  to 
try  the  purity  of  our  blooded  stock,  and  the  only 
certain  means  of  insuring  its  preservation:  that  the 
thorough  bred  horse  was,  beyond  all  question,  the 
most  useful  species  of  the  whole  genus,  since  he 
was  applicable  to  every  possible  purpose  of  labour 
in  which  horses  are  used,  either  for  the  saddle,  for 
war,  parade,  hunting,  the  road  or  quick  draught, 
and  even  for  the  laborious  services  of  the  wagon 
and  plough.  It  now  only  remains  to  make  some  re- 
marks (as  connected  with  the  above  topics)  on  the 
standing  and  prospects  of  future  patronage  which 
the  sports  of  the  turf  have  in  England  and  this 
country.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  high  de- 
gree of  improvement  to  which  the  blood  stock  of 
horses  in  England  have  attained,  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  liberal  and  weighty  i)atronage  which  has 
invariably  been  extended  to  the  sports  of  the  turf 
in  that  country;  it  is  patronized  as  a  national  amuse- 
ment by  the  royal  favour  and  munificence,  and  di- 
rectly encouraged  by  the  most  distinguished  nobili- 
ty and  gentry:  by  men  who  are  ranked  as  her  chief 
statesmen.  The  decline  of  this  sport  has  frequent- 
ly been  predicted  in  that  country,  particularly  at 
unfortunate  periods  of  war  and  distress;  but  it  has 
been  steadily  maintained  for  more  than  a  century, 
with  few  or  no  fluctuations,  and  is  at  this  time  in  a 
high  state  of  prosperity.  Never  were  so  many 
thorough  bred  stallions  kept  in  England  as  at  pre- 
sent; never  was  Newmarket,  Epsom,  or  Doncaster, 
better  attended  than  at  the  late  meetings.  The 
number  of  blood  horses  annually  exported  from 
England  is  unusually  great;  and  to  her,  Russia, 
j  France,  Austria,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
i  East  and  West  Indies,  have  been  long  indebted  for 
their  most  valuable  stocks. 

In  Virginia  the  sports  of  the  turf  have  been  re- 
vived, and  are  extending  over  the  state  with  great 
spirit,  and  are  infusing  into  her  citizens  a  due  sense 
of  their  importance  in  giving  value  to  the  race 
horse.  Virginia  has  long  held  a  [ire  eminence  over 
every  other  state  in  the  Union  in  raising  fine  horses 
— and  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  passion 
for  this  fascinating  and  rational  amu.sement,  and  to 
the  steady  encouragement  given  to  it  at  all  times, 
both  during  adverse  and  prosperous  times,  since 
the  state  had  its  foundation  in  a  colony.  To  her 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
have  always  looked  for  a  supply  of  blooded  stal- 
lions; to  her  they  still  are  indebted,  as  well  as  the 
new  states  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  &c. 
Let  then  Virginia  maintain  and  increase  this  cele- 
brity by  adopting  all  means  which  are  calculated 
to  promote  so  laudable  a  distinction:  let  her  place 
and  extend  the  sports  of  the  turf  on  the  most  libe- 
ral and  equitable  basis,  and  let  her,  in  order  to  give 
increased  value  to  her  racing  stock,  speedily  publish 
a  Stud  Book.  An  Advocate  for  tue  TuRr. 

(To  be  conlinued.) 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 


Convulsions  or  Fjts. 
Complaints  of  this  nature  are  sometimes  caused 
by  an  accumulation  of  worms  in  the  stomach,  which 
in  the  first  stage  create  giddiness,  and  end  in  violent 
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convulsive  paroxysms.  VVIien  tlie  comphiiiit  is 
be  attributed  to  "worms,  the  animal  will  have  an 
itching  at  the  nose  anj  fundament,  and  will  sneeze 
I'requently.  In  this  case,  the  best  treatment  is  what 
lias  been  already  prescribed  lor  worms.  When 
convulsions  |)roceed  from  other  causes,  which  will 
be  generally  known  by  a  wdd  appearance  in  (he 
animal's  eyes,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  when  labour- 
ing under  the  most  violent  paro.xysm  of  convul- 
sion, the  dog  may  be  recovered  by  being  tliroun 
into  the  water,  perhaps  a  bucket  of  water  thrown 
over  hira  might  answer  the  purpose:  but  this  is 
merely  a  temporary  relief;  and  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease, recourse  must  be  had  to  something  more  ef- 
fectual. In  the  first  place,  the  animal  should  lose  a 
lew  ounces  of  blood  (from  three  to  six  ounces,  ac- 
uording  to  his  size  and  strength,)  when  the  follow- 
ing should  be  administered: — 

Jalap,  one  scruple ; 

Cream  of  tartar,  half  a  tlram; 

Water,  one  ounce, 

mixed;  half  taken  the  morning  after  the  dog  has 
been  bled;  the  other  half  in  two  hours  after,  well 
shaken: — a  rowel  should  afterwards  be  put  in  the 
neck,  and  kept  open  for  a  considerable  time:  the 
following  should  then  be  given: — 

Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce; 

Water,  half  a  pint; 

boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and  strained;  then  add, 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  one  dram:  a  table  spoonful  to 
be  given  every  two  hours,  the  animal  afterwards  to 
be  kept  on  a  mild  nourishing  diet. 

When  convulsions  arise  from  indigestion,  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  generally  found  etticacious: — from 
two  to  eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic  (according  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  dog,)  and  in  two  days  after, 
give  the  following: — 

Calomel,  six  grains; 
Barbadoes  aloes,  half  a  dram. 
Divide  into  six   doses,  and  administer  one  every  or 
perhaps  every  other  morning,  as  you  may  judge  the 
patient  can  hear  it:  when  you  may  give  tonics,  as 
recommended  under  the  head  Distemper. 

What  is  called  the  laefrrhii  or  giddiness  in  the 


of  the  country  to  supply  its  wants,  and  sustain  its  |  smaller,  must  be  exhibited;  with  a  certificate,  that 
commerce,  is  one  in  which  the  Managers  take  a  j  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  have  been  made.  The 
deep  interest;  and  to  promote  this  important  ob-j  quality  of  the  steel,  and  the  neatness  of  the  bars, 
jcct,  these  exhibitions  are  established.  Both  par  [  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  its 
ties  are  invited  to  give  them  their  warmest  support;  ■  merit.     A  silver  mcdrtl. 

producers  by  sending  specimens  of  their  goods,  Sic. I  2.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  Cast 
and  buyers  by  attending,  and  thereby  becoming  ac  j  Iron  Pipes,  manufactured  in  the  L'liited  States;  sam- 
quaiiited  with  what  they  can  procure  at  home,  on  pies  not  (o  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet,  of  one 

good  or  better  terms  than  elsewhere.  jinch  calibre,  in  sections  of  at  least  four  feet  long; 

t\t  the  previous  exhibitions,  every  ellbrt  has  bcenjsuft  iion,  and  clean.     A  silver  medal, 
made    to   discharge   the   duties  incumbent  on  thei      3.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  smith's  Anvil,  steel 
Managers,  in   such  a   manner  as  should   serve  all!  faced,  weighing  not  less  than  seventy  pounds.    The 
parties;  and  they  feel  gratified  that  their  exertions,  anvil  made  in  any  state  of  the  Union.     A  silver 
have  given  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public.     On  j  medal. 

the  present  occasion,  an  assurance  is  given  that  the  l.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  soft 
same  zeal  and  attention  will  characterize  the  ensu-j  iron  castings  fit  for  small  machinery,  to  be  cast  free- 
ing October  exhibition.  'Vom  sand  and  smooth;  50  lbs.  to  be  exhibited.     A 

It  being  impossible  for  the  Managers  to  make  a' silver  medal, 
proper  arrangement  of  the  articles,  if  not  received  i  5.  To  the  person  who  sh.all  have  made  in  Pcnn- 
previously  to  opening  the  exhibition,  it  will  be  in-l  sylvania,  the  best  Hollers,  suitable  for  the  purposes 
dispensable  that  goods  should  be  at  the  place  of  de-]of  silversmiths.  A  silver  medal, 
posit,  on,  or  before  the  29th  day  of  .September;  and  6.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Mill  or  Press  Screw, 
as  one  of  the  objects  of  this  exhibition  is  to  give!  of  wrought  iron,  for  the  purposes  of  clothiers,  prin- 
aclivity  to  industry,  the  Managers  leave  it  to  every jters,  book-binders,  &.C.,  not  less  than  2j  inches  in 
depositor,  to  take  such  means  of  publishing  his!  diameter,  and  of  the  usual  length.  It  must  perform 
prices  and  terms,  as  in  his  judgment  shall  appear!  its  revolutions  in  the  box  without  variation  at  the 
best;  but  it  is  required,  that  the  owner's  name  and' lower  end,  or  pressing  point.  The  box  to  be  also 
place  of  residence,  shall  be  attached  to  the  articles.  |  of  wrought  iron.     A  silver  medal. 

The  following  premiums  are  ottered  to  promote!  7.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  and  most  perfect 
the  industry,  skdl,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  of  thei  Scale  Beam,  for  common  purposes,  superior  to  any 
country;  to  be  awarded  at  the  ensuing  exhibition,' now  in  use,  capable  of  weighins  at  least  twenty 
to  the  makers  of  articles,  in  the  opinion  of  the!  pounds;  the  beam  made  in  the  United  States.  A 
judges,  deserving  of  the  proposed  rewards.  |  silver  medal. 

The  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  committees  8.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Instruments  for  ope- 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  JNIanagers,  to  decide  on  rations  on  the  Eye;  the  instruments  to  be  made  in 
the  merit  of  each  branch  of  manufacture,  or  kind  Pennsylvania.  A  silver  medal, 
of  goods;  and  their  decision  -A-ill  he  adhered  to;  the  9.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Table  Knives  and 
Managers  of  the  Institute  reserving  to  themselves!  Forks,  at  least  one  dozen  pair  to  be  exhibited.  A 
the  right  of  withholding  any  premium  where  the  silver  medal. 


properties  of  the  exhibited  articles  are  not  respec- 
table. 

Although  the  Institute  is  not  in  circumstances  to 
ofler  premiums  for  so  many  interesting  articles  as 
might  be  desired,  it  will  exercise  the  right  of  award- 
ing compliments  and  rewards   for  such  as  are  not 


10.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  Sheet 
Brass;  not  less  than  twenty  sheets  must  be  exhibit- 
ed.    A  silvpr  medal. 

1 1.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Brazier's  copper, 
not  less  than  twenty  sheets  to  be  exhibited,  (30  by 
(iO  inches.)     A  silver  medal. 

head,  is  a  species  of  tit,  and  may  be  removed  by  j^peeified^in  the  list  of  premiums,  where  there  exist  12.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  raised  Copper  Bot- 
bleeding.  The  same  disease  is,  by  some,  denomi- 1, distinguishing  marks  of  superior  usefulness,  perfec-  toms,  suitable  for  stills  or  boilers,  not  less  than  thir- 
nated  fitlHiig  mujiicss  (a  ridiculous  name  certainly.)  .don  ;„  workmanship,  beauty,  or  ingenuity.  ty  inches  in  diameter.     A  silver  medal, 

from,  I  suppose,  the  animal  occasionally  falling:  'Po  insure  partiality  and  inspire  confidence,  it  has  13.  To  the  inventor  of  the  best  constructed  grate, 
from  giddiness.  When  thus  afflicted,  the  dog  will  j  ijgg,,  j^tcrmined  that  no  committee  shall  award  a  or  stove,  for  burning  anthracite.  A  silver  medal, 
frequently  rub  his  feet  against  the  sides  of  his:|„.gin|y[„  to  any  of  its  members;  and  no  Manager!  The  object  of  this  premium  is,  chiefly,  to  obtain  a 
mouth,  and  appear  as  if  he  had  a  bone  in  hi^  throat.  :j,i,a^[l  jf.(,eive  any  premium  or  compliment.  grate  suitable  for  domestic   purposes,   which  will 

Any  of  these  symptoms  will  give  way  to  the  treat- 1  It  will  be  observed,  that  several  premiums  offered!  unite  convenience  with  economy,  and  which  may 
ment  just  described:  and  where  the  disorder  is  noti|i,e  j^jt  year,  for  important  objects,  have  now  been:  be  used  for  cooking.  Tastefulness  of  design,  though 

"  not  a  primary  object,  will  be  considered,  as  far  as 


very  violent,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  bleed- ,ui„itted;'  but  the  Institute  will  renew  the   ofler  of 
ing;    which,  as  it  has  formed    a  principal  feature  Hig,,,^  , whenever  there  appears  to   be  a  reasonable 
for  the  last  few  pages,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  ^|.ou„j  fo,.  expectation  that  they  will  be  claimed, 
word  or  two  on  the  best  mode  of  performing  the ,      p^oof  of  origin  will  be  required  in  all  cases  com- 

ipeting  for  premium.     No  premium  will  be  given  on 
■    !  account  of  any  article  that  has  obtained  one  at 


operation,  under  a  distinct  head. 
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PROPOSALS  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTI- 
TUTE, OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
For  the  Exhibition  op  October,  1826. 
Addressed  to  the  Mamifaciurers  of  the  United  States. 
The  Managers  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
State  of   Pennsylvania,  for  the  promotion   of   the 
Mechanic  Arts,  having  determined  on  Wednesday, 
October  3,  1820,  for  holding  the  third  annual  exhi- 
bition, they  respectfully  inform  their  fellow  citizens 
of  this  arrangement;  and  invite,  not  only  the  manu- 
facturers and  artists  of  Pennsylvania,  but  those  of 
•all  the  Union,  to  send  to   this  Exhibition,  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  indusdy,  skill,  and  ingenuity. 

Amongst  the  various  objects  of  tiie  Institution, 
that  of  making  producers  and  purchasers  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other,  and  developing  the  capacities 


ny  other  place,  or  from  this  Institute  on  a  former 
occasion;  or,  that  is  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what 
has  already  been  before  the  Franklin  Institute. — • 
Where  the  price  forms  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 


it  is  compatible  with  economj-.  Certilicates  will  be 
required  of  the  grate  having  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  of  the  quantity  of  coal  which  it  consumes, 
and  of  the  cliect  which  it  produces. 

14.  To  the  inventor  of  the  best  constructed  fur- 
nace for  consuming  anthracite  in  generating  steam, 
to  be  applied  to  steam  engines.  A  silver  medal. 
Certificates  will  be  required  of  the  furnace  having 
been  some  time  in  use,  of  the  quantity  of  coal  con- 


premium,  the  makers  must  comply  with  the  requi-i  sumed,  and  of  the  etiect  produced, 
sition,  before  they  are  entitled  to  the  compliment     |      15.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  manufactured 
Articles  may   be  deposited   at  the  Hall  of  the:  in  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  quantity  of  Iron  from 
-  -        .      ,         ..         ■  the  ore,  using  no  other  fuel  but  anthracite,  during 

the  year  ending  September  1,  1S2(>.     The  quantity 
not  to  be  less  than  twenty  tons.     A  gold  medal. 

It).  To  the  maker  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
Glassware,  not  less  than  100  lbs.  The  fuel  used  in 
the  manufacture  to  be  not  less  than  3  anthracite 
coal.     A  gold  medal. 

17.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Flint  Glassware;  a 
variety  of  articles  must  be  exhibited,  and  the  excel-^ 
lence  of  their  form,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
material,  will  be  considered  in  awarding  this  pre- 
mium.   A  silver  medal. 

18.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Crucibles  of  earth 


Franklin  Institute,  any  time  after  the  first  of  next 
August.  Persons  desiring  further  information,  are 
invited  to  address  themselves  to  any  member  of  the 
committee  on  premiums,  by  letter,  post  paid,  to 
which  due  attention  will  be  given. 

LIST   OF  PREMIUMS 

Offered  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of 
Pemuylvania,  and  to  be  awarded  at  their  third  ait- 
nual  Exhibition,  in  1826. 

1.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Cast  Steel,  manufac- 
tured in  any  state  of  the  Union.  A  specimen  of  at 
least  ten  pounds,  in  bars  of  one  half  inch  square,  or 
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enware,  or  otlier  cheap  material,  suitable  for  brass 
founders.  Tlie  crucibles  must  be  able  to  resist 
heat,  as  well  as  those  made  of  black  lead;  and  to 
stand  at  least  seven  heats  in  a  brass  founder's  fur- 
nace. They  must  be  capable  of  holding  at  least 
fort)'  pounds  of  metal;  one  dozen  of  crucibles  must 
lie  exhibited,  fo{>;ether  willi  a  certificate  of  their 
havins;  been  made  in  the  United  States.  A  silver 
medal. 

19,  20,21.  To  the  makers  of  the  best  pottery  of 
Red  and  White  Earthenware  and  China,  from 
American  materials. — For  each  a  bronzed  medal 

2"2.  For  the  best  Glaze,  made  williout  lead,  suf- 
ficiently cheap  to  be  applied  to  conniion  pottery. — 
A  silver  medal. 

'■23.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  piece  of 
Black  Broad  Cloth,  made  in  the  United  Stales;  not 
less  than  ten  yards  to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 
Regard  will  be  had  to  the  quality  of  the  dye,  as  well 
as  of  the  clolh. 

24.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  Flannel, 
made  in  Pensylvania,  not  less  than  forty  yards  to  be 
exhibited.  A  silver  medal.  Assurance  must  be  giv- 
en, that  three  hundred  yards  at  the  stipulated  price, 
M'ill  be  furnished,  if  required. 

2.').  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  Green  Baize, 
made  in  the  United  States;  not  less  than  lifty  yards 
to  be  exhibited.  A  bronzed  medal. 

26.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Woollen  Blankets, 
made  in  the  United  States;  one  dozen  pair  to  be 
exhibited.  A  silver  medal.    The  blankets  to  be  from 


40  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Buckskin  Gloves, | 
the  leather  dressed  in  the  United  States,  the  gloves; 
made  in  Pennsylvania;  not  less  than  a  dozen  pair  to: 
be  exhibited.  A  bronzed  medal.  | 

41.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Kid,  or  Sheep  Skin 
Gloves,  the  leather  dressed  in  the  United  States, 
the  gloves  made  in  Pennsylvania;  not  less  than  a 
dozen  pair  to  be  exhibited.  A  bronzed  medal. 

42.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  Japanned 
Leather,  prepared  in  the  United  States.  A  bronzed 
medal. 

43.  To  the  maJjcr  of  the  best  Cabinet  Secretary 
and  Book  Case-  A  silver  medal. 

44.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Pier  Table.  A  sil- 
ver med;il. 

45.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  Mahogany  Chairs 
and  Sofa.  A  silver  medal.  One  dozen  Chairs  to  l)e 
exhibited.  Regard  will  be  had,  in  awarding  the 
premium  on  cabinet  ware,  to  the  taste  exhibited  in 
the  design,  as  well  as  to  excellence  in  woikmanship. 

46.  For  the  best  Beaver  Hat,  price  J.9.  A  silver 
medal. 

47.  For  the  best  Fur  Hat,  price  §4.  A  silver  me- 
dal. Assurance  must  be  given  by  every  corr)])rti 
tor,  that  he  will  furnish  500  hats,  equal  in  quality, 
and  at  (he  price  named,  if  required. 

43.  To  the  maker  of  a  Hydrant,  that  shall  be  ail 
judged  superior  in  principle,  to  any  now  in  use.  A 
silver  medal. 

49.  To  the  person  in  the  United  States,  who 
shall  have  invented  an  apparatus  practically  supe- 


Iwo  to  four  points;  regard  will  be  had  to  the  weight,  i  rior  to  any  now  in  use,  for  heaving  up  a  Ship's  An 
and    no   premium   awarded   unless  the   quality   be  chor.    A  silver  medal 


equal  to  the  imported  article. 

27.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  Ingrain 
Carpeting.  A  silver  medal.  A  piece  of  not  less 
than  twentj'  yards  to  be  exhibited,  with  a  certificate 
of  its  having  been  made  in  the  United  States. 

2S.  To  the  maker,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  best 
Worsted  Stockings,  not  less  than  one  dozen  pair  to 
be  exhibited.  The  price  will  be  considered.  A  sd- 
Tcr  medal.  Five  dozen  pair  to  be  furnished  at  the 
tame  price,  if  required. 

29.  To  the  manufacturer,  in  PennS3'lvania,  of  the 
best  Loom  Cotton  Stockings;  not  less  than  one 
dozen  pair  to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal. 

;!0.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen  of 
Furniture  Calicoes,  (Chintzes)  made  in  the  LTnited 
States;  not  less  than  fifty  yards  to  be  exhibited.  A 
silver  medal. 

31.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimens  of  i 
Calicoes,  or  Prints,  for  ladies'  dresses,  made  in  the 
United  States;  not  le.ss  than  fifty  yards  to  be  ex- 
hibited. A  silver  medal. 

32.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  specimen  of 
Salempore,  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  in 
imitation  of  that  inijiorted;  not  less  than  ten  pieces 
to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal.  In  estimating  Ibis 
article,  its  colour,  as  well  as  texture,  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

3.3.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  Cotton  Tick- 
ing, made  in  the  United  States.  A  silver  medal. 

34  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  Cotton 
Cloths,  of  superfine  quality,  in  imitation  of  English 
Cambric  Muslin.  A  silver  medal. 

35.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  produced  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  reeled,  during  the  year  endinir 
October  1,  1826,  the  greatest  quantity  of  Raw  Silk, 
not  less  than  ten  pounds.  A  silver  medal. 

36.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  specimen  of  Moroc- 
co, made  in  the  U.  States,  not  less  than  twelve  pieces 
of  each  colour,  to  be  exhibited.     A  bronzed  medal. 

37.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Skirting  Leather, 
tanned  and  dressed  in  Peunsylvuiiia,  tiventy  sides 
to  be  exhibited.    A  silver  medal. 

38.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Hog  Skins,  dressed 
in  Pennsylvania,  two  dozen  skins  to  be  exhibited.  A 
silver  medal. 

39.  For  the  best  .set  of  Gig,  or  Coach  Harness, 
made  in  Pennsylvania.  A  silver  medal. 


50.  To  (he  person  who  shall  indicate  to  the  In- 
stitute, a  method  better  than  any  in  use,  to  protect 
limber  in  ships,  or  other  works,  against  the  effects 
of  the  dry  rot.  The  process  must  be  such  as  can  be 
applied  on  a  large  scale,  without  too  great  an  ex- 
pense. A  silver  medal. 

51.  To  the  individual,  or  company,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  shall  construct  a  Marine  Rail  way,  for 
hauling  ships  out  of  the  water  for  repair,  or  other 
purposes,  the  same  to  be  completed  within  one  year 
A  silver  medal. 

52.  To  the  person  who  shall  have  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  greatest  quantity  of  Oil,  from  any  ve- 
getable raised  in  this  state.  A  silver  medal  The 
oil  must  be  of  a  qualitj'  suitable  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Florence  or  Olive  Oil — the  quantity  ob- 
tained, not  to  be  less  than  twenty  gallons. 

63.  To  the  person  who  shall  cultivate  the  great- 
est quantity  of  Madder — the  produce  of  not  leas 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Samples  must  be  ex- 
hibited, with  a  certificate  of  the  quantity  produced. 
A  silver  medal. 

54.  To  the  person  in  Pennsylvania,  who,  from  the 
1st  of  January,  to  the  1st  of  September,  1S26,  shall 
have  plaiteil  the  greatest  length  of  Straw  or  Grass 
Plat,  suitable  for  bonnets.  A  silver  medal. 

55.  To  the  family  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
plaited  the  greatest  length  of  Straw  or  Grass  Plat, 
suitable  for  bonnets,  from  the  1st  of  January,  to  the 
1st  of  September,  1826.     A  silver  medal. 

56.  To  the  person  in  Pennsylvania,  who  has  made 
the  greatest  number  of  Straw,  or  Grass  Bonnets; 
from  the  1st  of  January,  to  the  1st  of  September, 
1826.     A  silver  medal. 

57.  To  the  family  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
maile  the  greatest  number  of  Straw,  or  Grass  Bon- 
nets, from  (he  1st  of  January,  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
lier,  1826.     A  silver  medal. 

58.  To  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  White  Lead; 
50  lbs.  to  be  exhibited.  A  silver  medal.  Assurance 
must  be  given  that  twenty  tons  will  be  furnished  of 
the  same  quality,  at  the  same  price. 

59.  For  the  best  specimen  of  Lithography,  to  be 
executed  in  the  United  States.    A  silver  medal. 

60.  To  the  person  who  shall  discover,  and  indi- 
cate, any  substitute  for  Printer's  Ink,  which  shall  be 
superior  to  the  present  coraposition.  A  silver  medal. 


61.  To  the  maker  of  the  best  pair  of  Marble 
Mantles,  of  Pennsylvania  Marble;  the  design,  as 
well  as  execution  of  the  work,  will  be  considered.  A 
silver  medal. 

62.  To  the  Pupil  of  the  Drawing  School  of  the 
Institute,  who  shall  make  and  exhibit,  in  October, 
1826,  the  best  specimen  of  Drawing.  A  silver  me- 
dah  All  the  specimens  included  for  competition 
must  be  prepared  in  the  school,  and  under  such  re- 
uulations  as  may  be  enjoined  by  the  Professor  of 
Uravving.  They  will  be  submitted  to  a  committee 
of  Judges,  who  shall  decide  which  specimens  arc 
worthy  of  being  exhibited  to  the  public,  and  from 
among  these  the  best  shall  receive  the  premium. 
The  Professor  of  Drawing  shall  be  ex-officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  examination. 

63.  To  the  |>crson  who  shall  discover  and  make 
known  to  the  Institute,  previous  to  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1826,  a  bed  of  infusible  Clay,  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  Fire  Bricks  or  Crucibles.  A  silver 
medal.  The  bed  of  clay  must  be  situated  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  must  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit 
of  its  being  used  in  the  arts.  A  barrel  of  it  must 
be  delivered  to  the  Curators  of  the  Institute,  (free 
of. charge)  on  or  before  the  15th  of  August,  in  or- 
der (hat  it  may  be  tried.  The  object  of  this  pre- 
mium is  to  obtain  a  clay  analogous  to  that  of  Stour- 
bridge, in  England;  it  being  considered  that  the 
substances  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire 
bricks  in  this  city,  are  not  properly  infusible  clays, 
but  mixtures  of  common  clay  with  the  micaceous 
sands,  resulting  from  the  disentegration  of  the  gra- 
nitic rocks  in  this  vicinity;  and  that  they  aflbrd  but 
a  very  inditfeient  substitute  for  the  fire  clays  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  England,  Germany,  &;c. 

ON  MANUFACTURING  OF  INDIGO. 

(From  tlic  New  York  Statesman.) 

In  making  of  indigo,  the  principal  difficulty  con- 
sists in  obtaining  a  due  degree  of  fermentation.-  If 
this  be  carried  a  little  too  far  (be  product  will  be 
small  and  of  inferior  quality;  if  to  an  extreme,  the 
whole  will  be  lost.  If  not  carried  far  enough,  the 
expense  will  exceed  the  value  of  the  product,  and 
the  article  will  be  weak.  The  same  results  take 
place  in  woad  dyeing.  The  proper  time  of  gather- 
ing the  plant,  and  impregnating  the  fcculae  with 
oxygen  after  the  tingent  matter  has  been  extracted 
by  fermentation,  are  processes  more  easily  defined, 
and  more  readily  acquireil  bj'  practice;  consequent- 
ly the  young  practitioner  should  first  devote  all  his 
attention  to  the  ascertaining  the  due  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, and  when  this  is  acquired,  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  make  indigo  as  profitably  in  this  as  is 
done  in  any  other  country.  This  knowledge  could 
best  be  acquired  by  making  experiments  on  a  small 
scale,  in  small  vessels.  The  steeper  could  easily 
be  made  of  a  pipe  or  hogshead  cut  in  two,  and  the 
other  half  would  answer  for  the  battery,  or  that 
vessel  into  which  the  fermented  liquor  is  drawn 
from  the  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  it,  and 
causing  the  atmospheric  oxygen  to  combine  with 
the  coloui  ing  feculae. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  opinions  of  different 
manufacturers  on  the  making  of  indigo. 

"After  the  indigo  has  been  steeped,  (or  scalded,' 
draw  ofl'  a  little  of  the  water,  and  with  a  pen  dipt 
into  it,  make  a  few  strokes  on  white  paper.  The 
first  will  probably  be  high  coloured;  in  which  case 
the  indigo  is  not  sufficiently  fermented.  This  ope- 
ration is  to  be  repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
until  it  loses  its  colour,  when  it  icill  have  arnved  at 
the  true  point  of  fermentation." 

Mr.  L's  OriNioK. 

"Let  a  small  hole  be  made  in  the  steeper  six  or 
eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  exclusive  of  (he  open- 
ing or  aperture,  for  drawing  off  the  impregnated 
water.  Let  this  hole  be  stopped  with  a  plug,  yet 
not  so  firmly  but  that  a  small  stream  may  be  per 
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initted  to  ooze  throuijh  it.  After  tliC  plants  have 
been  steeped  some  hours,  the  fluid  oozing  out  will 
appear  lieaulirully  green,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  cistern,  from  whence  it  drops  into  the  batter}',  it 
will  turn  of  a  coppcrish  colour.  This  copperish  hue, 
as  the  fermentation  continues,  will  gradually  ascend 
upwards  to  the  plug,  and  when  that  circumstance  is 
perceived,  it  is  proper  to  stop  the  fermentation. 

"During  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the  business, 
j)articular  attcniiun  should  be  paid  to  the  smell  of 
the  liquor  which  weeps  from  the  aperture;  for  should 
it  discover  any  souriiLSs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  let 
the  fermenting  liquor  run  immediately  into  the  bat- 
tery, and  lime  water  of  sufficient  strength  nmst  be 
added,  until  it  has  lost  its  sourness.  As  it  is  run- 
ning off  it  will  appear  green,  mixed  with  a  bright 
vellow  or  straw  colour,  but  in  tiie  battery  it  will  be 
of  a  beautiful  green. 

"The  tincture  being  thus  discharged  info  the  bat- 
tery, it  is  there  churned  or  agitated  until  the  dye 
begins  to  granulate,  or  float  in  little  flakes  on  the 
water.  When  the  fluid  has  been  well  churned  for 
the  space  of  tifleen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  being 
in  a  cup  or  plate,  appears  curdled  or  coagulated,  a 
strong  impregnation  of  lime  water  is  gradually  add- 
ed, not  only  to  promote  a  separation,  but  likewise 
to  fix  the  colour,  and  preserve  it  from  putrefaction. 

"But  the  operator  must  carefully  distinguish  the 
dilYerent  stages  of  this  part  of  the  0|)eraiion,  and 
attentively  examine  the  appearance  and  colour  as 
the  work  advances;  for  the  p-uin  pussis  firadually 
from  a  greenish  hue  to  a  fine  purple,  tvhich  is  the 
proper  colour,  >vhen  the  liquor  is  sulticiently  »vorked. 
Too  small  a  degree  of  agitation  leaves  the  indigo 
green  and  coarse,  while  too  vigorous  an  action 
brings  it  to  be  almost  black. 

"The  liquor  being  properly  and  sufficiently  worked, 
and  the  pulp  granulated,  it  is  left  undisturbed  until 
the  coloured  fecula;  settle  at  the  bottom,  (vhen  the 
incumbent  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  indigo  dis- 
tributed into  small  linen  bags  to  drain;  after  which 
it  is  carefully  put  into  little  square  boxes  or  moulds, 
and  suffered  to  dry  gradually  in  the  shade." 

There  is,  throughout  the  operations  of  indigo 
making  and  woad  dying,  a  striking  similarity.  When  ' 
the  woad  vat  has  arrived  to  a  perfect  stage  of  fer-' 
mentation,  the  colour  is  a  bright  bronze  green  with 
jellow  streaks,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  were  sufli 
cient  caustic  lime  added  by  the  indigo  maker,  when 
the  liquor  is  drawn  from  the  steep,  to  regulate  the  I 
fermentation  and  prevent  its  going  to  excess,  that] 
excellent  colouis  might  be  made  in  the  batter^'  on' 
cotton;  and  if  warmed  to  a  proper  degree,  on  wool-' 
len  and  silk.  AVhen  the  lermentation  of  the  woad' 
vat  is  c.irried  to  a  great  excess,  the  indigo  loses  all 
its  oxygen,  becomes  white,  and  never  can  be  made,' 
by  any  process  yet  discovered,  to  re-absorb  o.xygen. 
This  excess  is  seldom  permitted  to  take  place  by  a 
skilful  workman;  yet  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the 
best  of  woadmen  will  permit  a  liquor  to  go  beyond 
the  proper  bounds,  ijid  though  he  can  stop  its  pro  ] 
gress  with  caustic  lime,  and  bring  on  a  new  fermen- 
tation, so  as  to  continue  working  the  vat,  yet  he' 
always  loses  a  portion  of  the  indigo,  and  the  quanii  i 
ty  lost  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  the . 
fermentation.  A  similar  loss  must  be  sustained  by! 
the  indigo  maker,  when  he  permits  the  fermenta-j 
tion  of  his  steepening  liquor  to  go  too  far;  it  is,! 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  he  should ' 
make  himself  perfectlj-  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  operation. 

I  shall  continue  the  subject,  in  one  or  more  e.ssays 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  HOPSON. 


ing  but  strength  and  a  little  more  consistence:  it  is  I  some  raised  up  the  portion  or  banilnhlte  cut  out  in 
also  as  large  as  It  will  ever  be;  all  its  members  are  j the  length  of  the  cocoon;,  whil-t  others  ilrew  it 
distinct,  one  single  pellicle  envelopes  them.  The;  gently  from  its  imprisonmcni.  'When  the  ant  was 
ant,  under  this  form,  continues  to  move  for  some  jextii.ated  from  its  enveloping  membrane  it  was 
moments  after  its  quitting  the  state  of  a  larva,  but  it  nut,  like  other  insects,  capable  of  .■nio\ino- its  free- 
soon  becomes  immoveable:  it  afterwards  changes  dom,  and  taking  (light:  nature  did  notVilF it  that  it 
gradually  in  colour,  passing  from  a  line  while  to  a  should  so  soon  be  independent  of  the  labourers.  It 
pale  yellow;  then  becoming  red,  and  in  several  spe- :coulrl  neither  fly,  nor  walk,  nor  without  ditllcully 
cies,  brown,  almost  verging  to  black.  The  rudi-'stand;  for  the  body  was  still  confined  by  another 
ments  of  wings  may  at  this  time  be  seen  in  those;  membrane,  from  which  it  could  not,  by  its  own  ex- 
which  are  destined  to   fly.     The   pupa;  have   still;  erlions,  disengage  itself. 

many  attentions  to  receive  from  the  workers;  Ihu'  l,,  ||,is  fresh  embarrassment,  the  labourers  did 
greater  part  are  enclosed  in  a  tissue  spun  by  them-  nut  forsake  it;  they  removed  the  satin  like  pellicle 
selves  belore  their  metamorphosis;  but  they  cannot,:  which  embraced   every  part  of  the  body,  drew  the 


ike   other  insects,  liberate   themselves   from    tl 
covering  by  effecting  an  opening  in   it  with  their 
teeth.     They  have  scarcely  the  [lower  of  moving 


antenna;  gently  from  their  investment,  then  disen- 
gaged the  feet  and  the  wings,  and  lastly,  the  body, 
the  abdomen,  and  its  peduncle.     The   insect  was 


and  receive  nourish- 
ment, for  which  it  appeared  there  wa.i  urgent  need. 

laid 


their  covering  is  of  too  compact  a  texture,  and '  now  in  a  condition  to  walk 
formed  of  too  strong  a  silk,  to  allow  of  their  tearing;  ment,  for  which  it  appeared  l... 
it  without  the  assistance  of  the  workers.     But  how  j  The  first  attention   therefore,  paid  it   by  the   guar- 
do  these  indefatigable  attendants  ascertain  the  pro-i  dians,  was   that  of  giving  it   the  food  1  had  placed 
per  moment  for  this  process?. — If  they  possessed  the  within  their  re.ach. 

faculty  of  hearing  we  might  imagine  they  knew  the'  The  ants  in  every  part  of  the  ant  hill  were  occu- 
fit  time,  from  some  noise  produced  in  the  interior  of:  pied  in  giving  liberty  to  the  males,  females,  and 
the  prison,  by  the  insects  whose  development  has  young  labourers,  that  were  still  enveloped.  On  be- 
commenced;  but  there  is  no  indication  favouring  ing  dispossessed  of  their  coverings,  the  remnants 
this  opinion;  it  is  probable  they  have  a  knowledge  ^  were  collected  and  placed  aside  in  one  of  the  most 
of  it  Irom  some  slight  movements  that  take  place;  distant  lodges  of  their  habitation;  for  these  insects 
within,  which  they  ascertain  through  the  medium  of  I  observe  the  greatest  order  and  regularity.  Some 
their  antenna;;  for  these  organs  are  endowed  with!  species  of  ants  remove  these  shreds  to  a  distance 
a  sensibility,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  form|from  the  ant-hill,  others,  cover  the  exterior  surface 
a  just   idea:  whatever  it  be,  they   are  never   de-  of  their  nest  with  them,  or  collect  them  in  particu- 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

or  THE  EGCS,  LARV.t,  AND  PUPX  OF  ANTS. 

(Conctmicd  /rampage  135.) 
•The  insect  in  the  state  of  pupa,  has  acquired  the 
ligure  it  will  always  preserve;  nothing  seems  want- 


ceived. 

Let  us  still  follow  them  in  that  Labour,  wherein 
are  displayed,  as  it  regards  their  charge,  a  zeal  and 
an  attachment  which  would  justly  merit  our  atten- 
tion, even  were  they  the  real  parents  of  these  in- 
sects; how  much  greater  then  must  be  our  aston- 
ishment, when  we  consider  that  they  bear  no  further 
relation  to  them,  than  that  of  being  born  under  the 
same  roof.  Several  males  and  females  lay  in  their 
enveloping  membrane  in  one  of  the  largest  cavities 
of  my  glazed  ant-hill.  The  labourers,  assembled 
together,  appeared  to  be  in  continual  motion  around 
them.  I  noticed  three  or  four  mounted  upon  one 
of  these  cocoons,  endeavouring  to  open  it  with  their 
teeth  at  that  extremity  answering  to  the  head  of  the 
pupa;  they  began  thinning  it,  by  tearing  away 
some  threads  of  silk  where  they  wished  to  pierce  it; 
and  at  length  by  dint  of  pinching  and  biting  this 
tissue,  so  extremely  dilficult  to  break,  they  formed 
in  it  a  vast  number  of  apertures.  They  afterwards 
attempted  to  enlarge  these  openings,  by  tearing  or 
drawing  away  the  silk;  but  these  efforts  proving  in- 
effectual, they  passed  one  of  their  teeth  into  the  co- 
coon, through  the  apertures  they  had  formed,  and 
by  cutting  each  thread,  one  after  the  other,  with 
great  patience,  at  length  effected  a  passage,  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  in  the  superior  part  of  the  web. 
They  now  uncovered  the  head  and  feet  of  the  Insect 
to  which  thej-  were  desirous  of  giving  liberty,  but 
before  they  could  release  it,  it  was  alisolutcly  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  o|»ening;  for  this  purpose,  these 
guardians  cut  out  a  portion  in  the  longitudinal  di- 
rection of  the  cocoon,  with  their  teeth  alone,  em- 
ploying these  instruments  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  a  pair  of  scissors.  A  considerable  degree 
of  agitation  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  ant-hill;  a 
number  of  ants  were  occupied  in  disengaging  the 
winged  individual  of  its  envelope;  they  took  re- 
pose and  relieved  each  other  by  turns,  evincing 
great  eagerness  in  seconding  their  companions  in 
this  undertaking.*     To  effect  its  speedy  liberation, 

"Among  those  ants  i  kc-jil  in  confinement,  I  observed 
that  considerable  bustle  prevailed  when  any  of  the  pu- 
pae were  about  to  quit  the  cocoon.  For  the  most  part, 
two  or  three  stationed  themselves  on  or  near  each  co- 


lar  apartments.* 


coon.  From  seeing  more  than  once,  two  engaged  in 
tjie  operation  of  extricating-  the  imprisoned  ant  from 
its  envelope,  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  a  ants  is  very  different  from  that  of  others,  their  elongat- 


single  worker  could  accomplish  this  operation.  I  there- 
fore placed  in  a  wine  glass  with  a  little  moistened  eartii 
one  of  the  yellow  ants  with  three  or  four  pupae;  the  first 
object  with  this  little  creature,  was  tliat  of  excavating 
a  chamber  for  the  deposition  of  its  treasure.  The  pu- 
pa; v.ere  then  brought  up,  and  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  from  day  to  day,  to  receive  the  sun's  warmth. 
In  a  few  days,  I  saw  the  scattered  remnants  of  one  of 
the  cocoons,  and  the  worker  wilii  his  assistant  engaged 
in  giving  liberty  to  the  remaining  ants.  I  did  not,  at 
the  time,  notice  whether  the  pupa;  were  or  were  not 
capable  of  effecting  their  own  liberation;  butaccording 
to  the  statement  of  De  Geer,  the  pupa  dies  when  neg- 
lected by  the  workers. — T. 

*  M.  Latreille  has  remarked,  as  well  as  De  Geer, 
that,  among  tlie  ash-coloured  ants,  there  are  some  pu- 
pae which  are  naked,  others  enclosed  in  a  cocoon;  but 
he  does  not  know  if  there  are  any  that  undergo  their 
metamorphosis  without  spinning,  or  if  the  workers  tear 
off  their  enveloping  membrane;  however  he  leans  to 
tliis  latter  opinion,  i  have  often  made  the  same  re- 
mark. I  have  even  confirmed  the  conjecture  he  had 
advanced,  and  often  seen  the  ash-coloured  labourers 
opening  the  cocoon  of  the  pupa;,  a  short  period  after 
their  transformation.  The  mining  ants  act  the  same: 
but  for  what  purpose  do  they  hasten  to  liberate  them, 
and  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  larv;e  to  spin,  if  the 
workers  so  soon  destroy  the  tissue  they  have  woven.' 
[t  cannot  be  for  the  sake  of  unfolding  their  members 
from  tlie  last  envelope  in  the  state  of  pupa;,  for  the 
ants  do  not  render  them  this  service  until  they  are  ca- 
pable of  motion,  and  have  acquired  their  full  strength: 
they  even  know  the  precise  moment  when  to  remove 
them.  Are  not  these  cocoons  of  essential  service  to 
the  larv;e  at  the  time  of  passing  to  the  state  of  pupaei' 
[  have  frequently  drawn  from  their  cocoons,  larvas 
which  had  just  spun,  and  which  were  not  yet  metamor- 
phosed: some  days  after,  they  began  rejecting  their 
iarva-skin,  but  could  not  disengage  their  limbs,  which, 
with  the  abdomen,  remained  attached  to  it.  The  ants 
ottered  them  no  assistance.  These  pu(,a;  were  never 
well  developed,  and  they  soon  perished.  It  appears 
that  these  cocoons  offered  them  a  point  of  support, 
enabling  them  to  free  themselves  from  the  skin  which 
they  are  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting.  It  will  be 
objected,  perhaps,  that  the  larva;  of  several  species 
never  spin,  and  they  would  of  course  experience  the 
same  inconvenience  as  those  I  drew  too  hastily  from 
the  cocoon.  To  this  I  answer,  that  nature  has  provid- 
ed for  this  case  in  another  manner: — the  body  of  these 
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The  labourers  ive  have  seen  in  charge  ol"  the 
larvas  and  pups,  evince  the  same  soUcitude  for  the 
ants,  freslily  transformed:  they  he  for  some  days 
nnder  the  necessity  of  watching-  and  following  them; 
they  accompany  them  in  their  excursions,  point  out 
to  them  the  paths  and  hihyrinths  of  their  habitation, 
and  nourish  them  with  the  greatest  care;  Ihey  also 
perform  the  difficult  task  of  extending  the  wings  of 
the  males  and  females,  whicli  would  otherwise  re- 
main folded  up,  and  acquit  themselves  with  such 
address,  as  not  to  injure  these  frail  and  delicate 
members. 

At  one  time,  they  bring  together,  in  the  same 
apartments,  the  males  they  find  rambling;  at  ano- 
ther time,  act  as  guides  in  condncliiig  them  trom 
the  ant-hill.  In  short,  the  labourers  ai)pear  to  have 
the  complete  direction  of  their  conduct,  as  long  as 
they  remain  there,  and  neglect  not  to  discharge  the 
several  duties  connected  with  these  insects  (whose 
strength  is  not  yet  developed,)  until  the  period  of 
their  taking  flight  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
their  kind. 

How  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  assiduity 
which  the  labouring  ants  evince  for  the  little  ones 
whose  safety  is  confided  to  them! — liy  what  bond 
has  nature  attached  them  so  strongly  to  the  progeny 
of  another  mother!  This  question  having  a  refer- 
ence to  the  different  families  composed  of  three 
sorts  of  individuals, — the  labourers,  charged  with 
the  educating  the  young,   fabricating,  and  provi 


of  this  work,  and  which  dili'ers  widely  from  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  these  republics  are  governed 
by  several  chiefs.  | 
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I  ARTICLES. 

I  BlilH'",  Baltimore  Prime, 
I  RACON,  and   Hams,  .  . 

(BEES-WAX,  Am.  yelloft 

KEMEDY    AG.tlNST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INK,  WHEIf  JUSTJ  ^^^'"'' '■''^'  J^^^i 

SPILLED.  '  Havana,.  .  .  . 

.        ,  .,,  '      „  ,  COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

II  the  ink  be  spdled  on  a  rulllc,  or  apron,  &c.       Cicorsia  Upland 
while  you  have  it  on,  let  one  hold  the  spotted  part  COTTON  YAIiN,No.  10, 
between  his  two  hands  over  a  bason  and  rub  it.      An  advance  of  1  cent 
while  another  pours  water  gradually  from  a  decan  I     each  number  to  No.  18. 
ter  upon  it,  and  let  a  whole  pitcher-fuli  be  used  if!  CANDLES,  Would,   .  . 

necessary;  or  if  the  rullle,  apron,  &c.  be  at  liberty,;  ,  I^'P'-  ; 

let  it  be  dipped  into  a  bason  fdled  with  water,  aiid  j  pJ?^J'.^p' '  '  "  ;  '  "  "  ' 
there  squeezed  and  dipped  in  again,  taking  care  (q  '-^   -  "-*''^^'  '''^'''  • 


per. 


bbl, 
lb. 


IVHOLESALE- 


bbl. 


1  \i  .      ■       1        J         "  J      -      ,L       1  FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

change  the  water  in  abundance  every  two  or  three      ^^^^   trimmed 

squeezes.     If  the  ink  he  spilled  on  a  green  table;  FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  .  ibush 

carpet,  it  may  immediately  be  taken  out  with  a  tea- j  FLOUR,  Superfine,  city,  bbl. 

spoon   so   entirely,  that  scarcely  any  water  at  all'     Fine, 

shall  he  wanted  afterwards,  provided  it  was  only  I     Susquehanna,  siiperfi. 

that  instant  spilled,  as  the  down  of  the  cloth  pre- j  f^I-'^^^i ;  • 

vents  the  immediate  soaking  in  of  the  ink,  or  of  any  I '^^^''*^^^'-"^'^'  B*"''  • 

other  liquor  (except  oil);   but  if  it  have  lain  some-j'^'^'^"^'  Indian  Corn,  . 


time,  be  the  time  ever  so  long,  provided  the  place 
be  still  wet,  b}'  pouring  on  it  fresh  clean  water  byi 
little  and  little  at  a  time,  and  gathering  it  up  again  1 
each  time  with  a  spoon  pressing  hard  to  squeeze  it] 
out  of  the  cloth  into  the  spoon,  you  will  at  last  bring 

sioning  the  nest;   and  those  upon  whom  the  cilice  ii  to  its  natural  colour,  as  if  no  such  accident  had 

levolves  of  multiplying  the  species, — deserves  to  be  happened. 


Wheat,  Family  Flour, 
do.  Lawler,&  Red,new 
do.      Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, Red 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

1     Do.      Country  .... 

TO  PREVENT  WOUNDS  FROM  MORTIFYING.  1  HOPS 

Sprinkle  sugar  on  them.     The  Turks  wash  fresh  HOGS'  LARD, 

wounds    with  nine,  and  sprinkle  sugar    on   them.  '-'"^DiP'S 
Obstinate  ulcers  may  be  cured  with  sugar  dissolved 
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REMEDIES  .VGAINST  FLEAS. 

Fumigation  with  brimstone;  or  the  fresh  leaves 
of  penny-royal  sewed  in  a  bag,  and  laid  in  the  bed, 
will  have  the  desired  effect. 


treated  at  greater  length,  and  with  greater  atten- 
tion than  our  conlined  knowledge  permits,  liut  we 
have  a  glimpse,  however,  of  the  secret  of  this  sin- 
gular constitution,  in  the  resemblance  the  labourers 
liave  with  the  female  ants,  relatively  to  their  external 
sexual  organs.  The  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween ants,  and  hive  and  humble  bees,  throws  ad- 
ditional light  upon  this  subject,  by  shewing  us  la- 
bourers deini-fecund  with  the  one,*  and  little  rival 

females,  abundant  enough  with  the  other.j  Thatji,,  ^  strong  decoction  of  walnut  leaves, 
solicitude  also  which  the  labouring  ants  evince  /or 
the  larva;,  whose  birth  they  have  witnessed,  clearly 
discovers  their  sex,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  they  are  neither  neuters  nor  males,  even  if  the 
conduct  of  the  males  towards  them,  did  not  indicate 
that  they  belong  to  (he  class  of  females.  This  ob- 
servation, which  I  have  several  times  made,  (the 
details  of  which  I  suppress,)  leaves  me  in  no  doubt 
upon  this  point.  I  shall  here  only  add,  that  I  have 
never  known  the  labouring  ants  produce  eggs,  and 
have  constantly  found  the  approach  of  the  male  at- 
tended with  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

But  with  what  view  does  nature  permit  as  many 
sterile  females  among  ants  as  among  wasps  and 
bees? 


2?iHii2  ^Am'^E^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  21,  1826. 


2^To  Correspondents. — Columella  has  been 
received — and  though  we  have  never  had  a  corres 
[londent  for  whose  motives  and  abilities  we  have 
higher  respect,  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  us, 
and,  as  we  are  persuaded,  to  him,  to  avoid  further 
discussion  in  that  particular  case.     We  ask  his  ac- 


(juiescence  as  a  favour  to  ourselves,  under  asaur- 
Is  it  not  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  j  anccs  of  great  personal  regard. 


individuals  in  the  same  family,  without  producingj  To  Cecrops,  whom  we  have  not  the  pleasure  to 
a  population  that  would  he  more  than  proportioned  i  know,  we  must  say,  that  we  much  regret  that  he 
to  it?  In  reserving  a  certain  number  of  females  for' should  take  offence  at  the  course  we  have  adopted, 
conception,  she  has  appointed  others  to  t.ike  care  i  Foreseeing  what  would  ensue,  we  would  have  avoid- 
of  the  infant  generation.  She  has  even  deprived  |ed  the  publication  of  his  first  piece,  but  he  insisted, 
the  latter  of  the  faculty  of  flying;  but  in  return  for|The  writer  attacked  had  the  privilege  of  replying, 


this,  they  enjoy  a  sweet  recompense,  either  (as  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt)  by  their  being  inspired  fjr 
their  charge  with  the  sentiments  of  mothers  for 
their  young,  or  by  their  having  an  unlimited  power 
over  the  other  orders  of  the  society  in  which  iliey 
live;  a  truth  which  1  hope  to  establish  in  the  course 


ed  peduncle  gives  greater  liberty  to  the  abilomen,  to 
move,  bend,  and  extend  itself,  than  the  peduncle  of  the 
first,  which  is  clu.«cly  attached  lo  the  corslet.  They 
have,  in  addition,  a  sting  which  may  also  facilitate 
their  development,  for  tlie  pupa;  at  fust  possess  much 
strength  and  vivacity,  although  they  soon  after  pasi  in- 
to a  state  of  lethargy. — A. 

»  Nouvellcs  observations  sur  les  Aboilles,  per  F.  Hu- 
ber. 

t  V.  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  Memoir  upon  Humble  Bees, 
by  the  author  of  these  researches. 


and  there  the  dispute  was  arrested.  If  there  be 
any  offensive  allusion  in  what  has  been  designated 
by  Cecrops,  it  is  more  than  the  Editor,  or  the  pub- 
lick,  has  or  can  see. 
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AaRICUXiTtrXLE. 


M'CORMICK'S  PLOUGH. 

[The  maker  of  these  excellent  implements  pre- 
sented one  to  General  Lafayette,  who  submitted  it 
to  the  Royal  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France 
for  examination  and  report. 

The  result  of  their  inspection  of  its  form  and 
principles  was  sent  by  the  General  through  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  American  Farmer,  accompanied  by  a 
polite  and  friendly  acknowledgment,  to  Mr.  M'C'or- 
mick;  both  of  which  follow,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  attention,  as  well  for  the  intrinsick  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  plough  being  the  main 
implement  in  all  agricultural  improvements;  as  also 
with  the  peculiar  regard  which  is  attached  to  every 
thing  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  pa- 
triots and  the  most  benevolent  of  men.] 

Dear  Sir,  La  Grange,  May  2S,\S2i.     i 

The  very  ingenious  plough,  of  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  make  to  me  a  most  acceptable  pre- 
sent, has  been,  on  its  arrival  in  France,  submitted 
to  the  examinatinn  of  the  Central  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  Paris.  Inclosed  you  will  find  the  report 
made  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  conclusions  which,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
original  letter  of  Mr.  Hugord,  the  society  have 
adopted.  Although  I  wish  to  preserve  your  much 
esteemed  gift,  the  plough  will  be  at  their  service 
for  every  comparative  experiment;  and  if  I  did  find 
an  opportunity  of  a  call  upon  you  for  a  number  of 
them,  I  would  not  neglect  it.  Accept,  my  dear  sir, 
the  cordial  thanks,  good  wishes,  and  regard,  with 
which  I  am,  most  sincerely. 

Yours,  LAFAYETTE. 

[Translation.] 
General, 

Mr.  Hachette  and  I  have  rendered  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  our  report  on  M'Cormick's  plough. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  society.  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  it;  hoping  it  may  be  agreeable  both  to  you  and 
to  Mr.  M'Cormick. 

The  society  have  authorized  me  to  have  made, 
at  their  expense,  a  plough  of  the  same  sort.  It  is 
completed,  but  not  as  perfectly  as  I  had  desired; 
and  I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  keep 
the  model  some  time  longer. 

I  have  the  honour.  General,  to  be,  with  the  high- 
est consideration,  your  very  humble  and  most  obe- 
dient servant,  HUGORD,  .Jr. 

Paris,  May  23d,  lSi'6. 

Retort 
Made  to  the  Royal  Central  Agriciillural  Societj,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  Mth  of  May,  1826,  on  a  Plough  in- 
vented by  Mr.  M'Cormick,  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
The  Society  has  desired  Mr.  Hachette  anc'  me  fo 
prepare  a  report,  on  the  plough  presented  U  thera 
by  General  Lafayette  in   the  name  of  Mr.  Il'Cor- 
mick,  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

We  shall  submit  to  the  Society,  not  an  eisay  but 
an  explanation  We  shall  consequently  sat  nothing 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  plough  works. but  sha" 
defer  that  until  we  have  had  an  opportuni;y  of  com- 
paring it,  in  that  respect,  with  others. 

The  principles  on  which  this  plough  is  construct- 
ed, are  those  of  Arbuthnot,  .Jefferson  and  Small; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  they  are  tlie 
best  yet  devised. 

It  is  light,  (weighing  only  40J  kilog'ammes,)  and 
is  nevertheless  so  solidly  built  as  tc  induce  us  to 
believe  that  it  will  answer  in  the  stifest  soils.  Its 
lightness  leads  us  at  the  same  time  tc  think,  that  in 
light  and  cultivated  ground,  it  mght  be  easily 
drawn  by  a  single  horse  of  commor  strength,  and 
would  serve  to  go  between  the  rows  in  drill  crops, 
which  is  now  often  done  with  thi  Scotch  iron- 
plough. 

No.  19.  —VOL.  8.   . 


It  appears  to  possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  one 
advantage  of  simple  ploughs;  that  is,  to  serve  in- 
differently for  light  or  stiff  soils,  and  require  (as 
Messrs.  Thaer  and  Dombasle  have  again  demon- 
strated,) less  power  than  the  wheel  ploughs. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  not  assert  that  it  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  every  sort  of  culture. 

Besides  this  first  advantage,  it  possesses  another 
not  less  important,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  construe 
tion.  It  is  held  together  by  seven  nut  screws,  each 
of  the  same  strength;  so  that,  with  a  simple  iron  or 
even  wooden  peg,  you  may  take  it  completely  to 
pieces  and  put  it  together  again,  when  you  wish  to 
change  or  alter  any  part.  With  the  exception  of 
the  mould-board,  which  is  of  cast  iron,  any  intelli- 
gent blacksmith  or  cartwright  can  replace  a  piece 
that  may  have  been  accidentally  broken;  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  his  disturbing  the  relative 
situation  of  the  various  members,  for  if  he  should 
attempt  to  add  a  piece  not  perfectly  similar  to  the 
injured  one,  it  would  not  fit  without  introducing 
confusion  among  the  whole. 

Thus,  although  this  plough  can  be  made,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strict  proportion  among  its  parts,  only 
by  a  skilful  mechanic,  it  can  be  repaired,  at  least, 
by  a  simple  workman;  which  is  a  great  advantage. 
A  gentleman  of  landed  estates  has  requested  one  of 
them,  which  he  intends  to  send  to  Berri,  where  the 
plough  without  wheels  is  used  as  well  as  the  wheel 
plough. 

Mr.  M'Cormick's  plough  differs,  in  several  re- 
spects, from  Small's:  The  coulter  is  straight,  sharp 
on  both  edges,  so  that  it  may  be  turned,  and  has  its 
edge  at  the  middle  of  its  thickness.  This  coulter, 
therefor^;,  cannot  serve  the  purpose,  which  Thaer 
attributes  to  those  that  are  perfectly  flat  on  the  left 
side,  that  of  steadying  the  plough  by  allowing  it  to 
present  a  plane  surface  to  the  old  sod;  nor  can  it 
boast  the  particular  advantage  of  turning  aside  the 
stones  that  the  plough  meets  in  its  progress. 

The  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  plough,  that  is, 
the  space  situated  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the 
share,  and  from  the  Sep  to  the  left  handle,  is  vacant. 
The  point  of  the  share  is  not  slightly  curved  and 
has  no  entrure,  as  they  call  it,  but  is  perfectly  flat 
on  its  lower  surface,  and  slopes  off  rapidly  from  its 
thickness.  The  inventor  probably  supposed,  that 
that  inclination  of  the  surfaces  would  be  sufficient 
to  resist  the  propensity  in  the  point  of  the  share  to 
curve  upwards,  and  believed  it  to  depend  in  great 
measure  on  the  ploughman.  He  has  also  added  a 
regulator,  to  raise  or  lower,  as  it  is  intended  to 
plough  shallow  or  deep. 

A  trial  of  the  plough  can  alone  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  effect  of  these  modifications. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  sep  at  all.  An 
iron  bar,  3  centimetres  thick  and  5  long,  connects 
the  lower  left  side  of  the  share  with  the  left  handle; 
and  there  can  be  scarcely  any  friction  on  that  side. 
This  part,  though  diminutive,  affords,  nevertheless, 
the  body  of  the  plough  a  sufficient  point  of  oppui 
(support,)  against  the  old  sod,  to  secure  effectually 
the  progress  of  the  implement,  by  preventing  it 
from  turning  to  the  left. 

The  plough  in  question  has  a  strong  general  re- 
semblance to  the  Scotch  plough  of  iron,  called  the 
Swing  Plough,  {brandilloire.)  The  principal  dif- 
ferences are,  that  the  aye  (meaning,  probably,  the 
beam,)  and  the  handles  are  of  wood  instead  of  iron, 
that  it  is  lighter;  that  the  mould-board  comes  nearer 
upon  the  share,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  so 
long  and  less  curved,  and  is  connected  with  the 
share  in  a  different  manner;  and  finally,  that  it  can 
be  more  readily  taken  to  pieces  and  repaired. 

The  plough  which  I  have  had  made  in  imitation 
of  it,  was  made  by  a  blacksmith  who  had  never  be- 
fore turned  his  hand  to  such  work.  His  bill  will 
convince  us,  that  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
Mr.  M'Cormick's  plough  is  as  good  as  any  others 
>vithout  wheels. 


(Here  the  bill  of  particulars  is  inserted  in  the  re- 
port. The  nett  amount  was  75  francs — equal  to 
about  HI 5.) 

If  the  share  had  not  been  wholly  tempered,  it 
would  have  cost  less;  and  if  the  workman  had  been 
more  accustomed  to  the  business,  he  would  have 
charged  less:  so  that  the  plough  ought  not  to  have 
cost  more  than  about  $i3. 

From  these  details,  which  we  have  recited,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Mr.  M'Cormick's 
plough  is  simple  and  constructed  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples; and  we  respectfully  recommend  that  one 
like  it  be  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  Socictj',  to 
enable  us  to  return  the  model  to  Gen.  Lafayette, 
who  wishes  to  keep  it,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
preserve  a  copy,  for  the  comparisons  which  the 
committee  are  directed  to  institute  between  it  and 
others. 


WHEAT. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Taliot  counly,July  17,  1826. 

Further  in  relation  to  wheat: — Most  of  the  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  wheat,  such  as  the  Lavvler,  the  keg- 
gy,  and  the  New  York  white  flint,  have  been  sup. 
posed  and  reported  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  by  some  peculiar  inherent  quality. — 
This  notion  is,  I  believe,  now  satisfactorily  explod- 
ed, as  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no 
wheat  that  resists  the  Hessian  fly.  Under  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  fly,  it  will  destroy  every 
branch  of  wheat  in  which  it  is  deposited.  Some 
kinds  of  wheat  have  a  greater  recuperative  power 
than  others;  and  of  these  the  Lawler  is  most  re- 
markable. After  the  fly  has  appeared  to  have  de- 
stroyed every  shoot  above  ground,  if  the  season 
will  aid  it  at  all,  it  will  put  forth  fresh  shoots  which 
will  bear  grain;  but  the  Lawler  is  the  latest  of  all 
wheat,  and  takes  longest  to  mature.  Of  course,  as 
we  have  all  found,  it  is  most  subject  to  rust  and  dis 
aster.  Lawler  wheat  should  never  be  fed  down. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  keggy  wheat,  and 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  New  York  white  flint,  ex- 
cept that  this  last  does  not  possess  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  Lawler,  and  is  not  quite  so  late  a 
wheat.  It  branches  at  first  as  finely  as  any  wheat. 
The  opinion  that  any  wheat  has  the  faculty  to  resist 
the  fly  either  by  the  solidity  of  its  stalk,  the  rough- 
ness of  its  blade,  or  the  incompressibilily  of  the 
stalk,  or  any  other  quality  peculiar  to  itself,  is  a 
fallacy  dangerous  to  be  entertained,  because  not 
founded  in  fact.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  stalk 
of  different  kinds  of  wheat,  but  it  is  unimportant  as 
to  the  fly. 

The  early  or  "rare  ripe  wheat,"  is  not  supposed 
to  have  any  quality  of  this  kind.  It  has  a  soft 
straw,  delicate  for  food,  shorter  than  other  straw, 
and  is  as  easily  destroyed  by  the  fly  in  autumn,  if 
seeded  early,  as  any  wheat  that  is  known.  Neither 
has  it  any  of  the  recuperative  power  of  the  Law 
ler,  nor  does  it  branch  equal  to  the  New  Y'ork  white 
flint.  Its  power  to  dude  the  fly  consists  in  its  early 
maturity  alone,  which  causes  it  to  do  well  after  late 
seeding,  so  as  to  be  certainly  exempt  from  autumn 
fly,  and  to  be  so  forward  in  spring  as  to  be  jointed 
before  the  fly  ordinarily  commences  its  injurious 
attacks,  and  therefore  it  is  out  of  danger.  It  owes 
its  greater  security  against  fly  and  disaster,  altoge- 
ther to  its  early  maturity.  The  early  wheat  has  a 
plump  and  white  grain,  and  is  uniformly  the  hea- 
viest wheat  that  we  have  grown.  It  scarcely  ever 
averages  less  than  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and 
has  frequently  been  known  to  go  to  sixty-four  and 
five;  sixty-one  and  two  pounds  per  bushel  is  its 
usual  weight. 

I  do  not  remember  what  estimate  the  millers  set 
on  this  wheat  in  comparison  with  other  kinds;  but 
this  we  all  know,  that  millers  are  a  little  astute  as 
well  as  capricious.  It  is  an  absurdity  for  farmers 
to  be  guided  by  millers  as  to  the  particular  kind  of 
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wheat  they  shall  grow.  Millers  will  always  crack 
up  that  sort  of  wheat  on  which  they  think  they  can 
ni:ike  the  greatest  Kai".  either  by  the  fact  of  the 
smaller  ofl'al,  or  by  the  fiction  which  they  may  have 
it  in  their  power  to  create  in  relation  to  any  Ihin? 
else.  But  the  farmer  should  understand  his  soil,  his 
eliniate,  the  ordinary  accidents  to  which  different 
wheat  is  liable,  and  the  character  of  the  ditl'erent 
kinds  of  wheat;  then  he  will  be  enabled  to  lorai 
some  judgment  as  to  the  wheat  that  will  produce 
in  his  own  lands  the  f^reatest  number  of  pounds 
weight  to  the  acre;  and  that  is  the  mode  to  draw 
the  greatest  number  of  dollars  to  his  pocket — which 
is,  after  all,  the  "valde  upUttum" 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  see  far- 
mers every  where  buying  up  nice  while  wheat  for 
seed,  without  ascertaining  whether  their  lands  will 
grow  it  or  not;  supposing,  I  presume,  that  the  pro- 
duce must  of  course  be  as  white  as  the  seed.  They 
spend  their  money  in  buying  this  seed  at  extrava- 
gant prices,  and  are  mortified  to  find  that  the  pro- 
duct is  greatly  inferior;  in  which  case  they  some- 
times accuse  the  seller  of  the  seed  wheat  of  not 
doing  Ihem  ju.slice,  and  desperately  try  somewhere 
else  another  expensive  purchase,  until  they  pay 
very  dear  for  the  knowledge,  that  their  lands  will 
notproduce  the  fine  while  wheat,  and  that  there 
are  other  kinds  of  wheat  much  better  adapted  to 
them,  that  they  will  produce  more  certainly  and 
more  abundantly. 

There  is  another  consideration  too,  sir,  that  may 
not  be  without  its  inllueiice.  We  never  see  hung 
up  in  that  excellent  and  highly  useful  gallery  of 
agricultural  portraits,  the  "Aii;eiican  Farmer,"  the 
name  of  a  fanner  for  his  growing  m.any  pounds  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  until  he  gets  up  to  some  thirty  or 
forty  bushels;  whilst  those  farmers  who  own  the 
fine  white  wheat  lands, 

O  fortiuiatos  iiiminm!  soliginis  arva 

colintes 

if  they  only  grow  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  to  Ihe 
acre,  are  annually  celebrated  as  (he  very  nobility  of 
aTiculturists,  (I  use  the  term  in  no  unkind  sense,) 
and  are  mentioned  by  name  as  getting  eight  or  fen 
cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  growers  of  red  or 
brown  wheat  get  for  theirs.  Tlfis  is  a  stimulating 
excitement- — and  it  ought  to  excite,  not  to  error,  but 
to  exertion.  A  vast  proportion  of  that  land  that 
will  not  grow  the  white  wheat,  will  grow  the  hea- 
viest crops  of  other  ivhcat;  and  their  proprh  tors 
ought  to  yield  up  the  ho[)e  of  the  white  coloured 
gr  tin,  (pardon  the   in 


seed  wheat  are  very  troublesome  and  very  onerous. 
We  must  submit  to  see  these  two  orders  of  agri- 
cultural knighthood,  the  one  decked  with  the  plant 
of  the  golden  leaf  tobacco,  the  other  with  the  lull- 
eared  sheaf  of  white  wheat,  without  repining  at 
their  good  fortune;  and  if  their  fame  kindles  the 
fire  of  ambition  in  our  hearts,  let  us  endeavour  to 
rival  them  in  taste,  in  judgment,  in  industry,  and 
in  exertion.  Aueicultor. 


TO  DESTROY  WEEVIL. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Salisbury,  July  15,  1S26. 

Sir, — During  the  lime  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  journal,  1  have  received  from  it  much  va- 
luable information,  and  many  hints  that  I  have  turn- 
ed to  my  own  advantage.  1  feel,  therefore,  bound, 
in  my  turn,  to  contribute  what  1  think  may  be  of 
advantage  to  others.  My  barn,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  infested  with  weevil,  and  I  have 
tried  every  way  that  I  thought  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  to  get  clear  of  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose 
until  last  winter,  when  I  knew  they  were  all  below; 
that  is,  near  to  the  ground.  1  introduced  water  in 
time  of  a  thaw  and  heavy  rain,  so  as  completely  to 
inundate  the  lower  part  of  Ihe  building — and  this  I 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  as  opportunity  oflered 
before  spring;  and  now  I  am  as  free  from  them  as 
if  there  never  had  been  one  in  the  ))lace. 

I  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Two  years  ago  I  purchas- 
ed a  farm,  a  short  distance  from  me;  here,  for  want 
of  a  little  care  and  attention,  the  water  was  allowed 
a  free  passage  through  the  barn  and  stables  when- 
ever it  rained;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  that  has  been  completely 
free  from  this  destructive  little  insect — and  i  knew 
of  no  other  cause  for  it,  except  that  they  must  (if 
there  had  been  any,)  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
dampness  of  the  situation  they  had  for  winter  quar- 
ters. I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

THO'S  G.  HENDERSON. 


unexposfd,  while  rotting,  as  it  would  be  in  receiv- 
ing two  or  three  ploughings,  while  in  a  partia! 
state  of  decon  position,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  ex- 
posed to  the  intiuence  of  the  sun,  rains  and  winds. 
The  first  experiment  I  made  of  this  kind  was  a 
crop  of  corn,  on  a  stiff  sward  of  spear  grass,  plough- 
ed in  the  fall,  and  well  harrowed  in  the  spring, 
without  rolling.  My  crop  was  7i  bushels  to  the 
acre,  worth  60  cents  per  bushel.  Nett  profits,  |2S 
30  cts.  per  acre.  The  ground  was  well  ploughed 
om  e  next  spring,  and  sowed  to  peas:  crop,  32  bush- 
els per  acre,  worth  ijl  per  bushel — Nett  profits,  $25 
10  cts.  The  peas  were  harvested  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  ground  well  ploughed  once,  and  sowed 
ti)  wheat:  crop,  SI  bushels  to  the  acre — Nett  pro- 
tits,  §22.90  to  the  acre.  Nett  profits  in  three  years,- 
!t.71,30.  I  have  this  year  raised  corn  on  land  ad 
joining,  and  of  a  similar  soil  and  sod,  (the  soil  is 
what  farmers  call  a  sandy  loam,)  managed  in  the 
same  way,  save  only  the  crop  was  but  once  hoed: 
(wet  weather  prevented:)  crop,  100  bushels  to  the 
acre.  No  manure  was  used;  and  not  so  much  la- 
bour in  tending,  as  stubble  land  would  have  requir 
ed.  In  the  same  field,  I  sowed  60  roods  of  ground 
to  flax,  and  harrowed  it  in  well  on  the  sod.  The 
crop  grew  well,  and  was  the  best  1  have  ever  raised 
on  any  ground.  It  fell  down  and  1  pulled  it  while 
in  blossom;  after  which  I  ploughed  the  ground  once, 
and  sowed  to  turnips.  The  turnips  are  very  fine 
and  promise  a  good  crop. 
lltnrielta,  Monroe  Co.,  Oct.  18,  1824. 


(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 

State  of  New  York.) 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES   OF   KALLOW- 

CROPS  OVER  SU.MMER-FALLOWS. 

By  J,\mes  Spekny,  of  Monroe. 

To  Jesse  Buel,  Esq. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  circular,  I  would  ob- 
accuracy  of  the  phrase,)  for!  serve,  that  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  furnish 
the  more  solid  advantage  of  weight  and  quantity,  j  matter  for  a  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  board, 
.Let  these  farmers  be  content  to  seek  what  is  attain!  had  it  not  been  asserted,  that  "any  facts,  howeier 
able-  to  improve  their  lands  so  as  to  produce  such  an  j  simple,  would  be  considered  valuable." 
average  per  acre  as  will  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  |  I  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  improve- 
the  gallery  of  agricultural  worthies.  They  cannot|nient  in  agriculture,  in  order  to  derive  benefit  from 
hope  for  fame  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Ifiany  system  of  cultivation,  new  and  useful,  which 
lands  are  not  natively  ol  the  peculiar  texture  ofl  might  be  proposed  Although  many  improvements 
soil  to  grow  the  whil'e  wheat,  no  human  art  can  in  the  business  of  husbandry  have  been  suggested, 
suiiply  the  deficiency.  which  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  to  the  farm- 

If  it  should  be  psked,  if  it  is  not  equally  sdangeling  interest,  were  they  reduced  to  practice,  yet  I 
that  men  oi:  stiff  soils  anri  fliit  lands,  should  be  in!  shall  speak  of  but  one,  which  I  consider  the  most 
quiring  for  the  seed  of  tiie  biiiiht  tobacco  to  plant :  prominent,  and  that  deserving  the  greatest  atten- 
in  those  soils  which  every  bmly  knows  will  not  pro- 1  tion;  and  which,  if  generilly  introduced,  would 
duce  the  same  sort?— I  "re|)ly,  I  think  not;  and  for  save  to  the  farmers  of  tliis^  state,  annually,  many 
this  reason,  founded  upon   this   fact,  that  tobacco 


will  retain  more  of  its  quality  Jor  one  year  than  any 
other  plant  in  an  uncongenial  soil:  Imt,  after  the 
first  year,  it  will  deteriorate  so  as  to  be  totally  un- 
like Ihe  plant  from  which  it  sprung.  But  what  a 
great  dift'erence  there  is  between  Ihe  trouble  and 
expense  of  procuring  seed  wheat  and  tdbacco  seeil 
every  year.  A  half  pint  of  tobacco  seed  is  more 
than  enough  for  ;iny  man's  use,  except  for  those 
most  extensively  engaged  in  pb-.nting.  This  half 
pint  can  be  procured,  I  suppose,  for  a  dollar,  if  there 
were  not  a  thousand  planters  who  would  lake  plea- 
sure in  prrsenling  a  friend  with  that  quantity  out 
of  their  own  stock;  but  the  frequent  purchases  of' 


millions.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  fallow-crops, 
and  the  abandonment  of  summer-fallows  altogether, 
on  green  sward.  The  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
system,  confirms  my  belief,  thai  all  spring  crops, 
such  as  oals,  peas,  barley  and  potatoes,  may  be 
r;  i>ed  on  green  sward,  well  ploughed,  either  in  the 
tall  or  spring,  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  with 
less  expense  in  labour,  and  double  the  nett  profit, 
than  on  stubble  land;  that  the  expense  of  tending  a 
corn  crop,  on  ground  of  that  description,  and  thus 
managed,  would  be  less  than  the  expense  of  sum 
mer-fallowing;  and  that  good  or  poor  land  would 
not  be  exhausted  as  much  in  growing  most  of  the 
above  crops,  with  the  sod  under^  unmolested  and 


(From   Brown's  Treatise   on   Agriculture   and  Rural 

Atfiira.) 

ON  MARL. 

Marl,  like  lime,  may  be  viewed  as  a  stimulant; 
forrnig  the  soil  to  produce  crops  of  corn  and  grass, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  obtained. 
Marl  has  been  long  known  to  the  husbandmen  of 
liruMt  Britain;  and,  if  we  give  credit  to  Pliny,  this 
article  was  used  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.  Se- 
veral kinds  are  enumerated  by  the  ancient  Latin 
writers,  and  all  of  them  declare  that  the  soil  was 
greatly  enriched  by  the  application  of  marl. 

In  many  parts  of  this  island  the  value  of  land 
has  been  much  augmented  by  the  application  of 
marl.  Treating  of  this  article  in  a  practical  way, 
it  may  be  divided  into  shell-mari  and  earlh  marl. 
Shell  marl  is  composed  ol  animal  shells  dissolved; 
earlh-marl  is  a  fo.ssil.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is 
varmus;  white,  black,  blue,  red,  and  its  hardness  is 
as  various  as  its  colour;  being  sometimes  soft  and 
ductile  like  clay,  sometimes  hard  and  solid  like 
stone,  and  sometimes  e>:tended  into  thin  beds,  like 
slate.  Shell  marl  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
shells  which  always  appear  in  it;  but  the  sioiilarily 
bet>^ixt  earth-marl  and  many  other  fossil  substan- 
ces rtnders  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

Shtll-marl  is  very  different  in  its  nature  from 
clayej  and  stone- marls,  and,  from  its  effects  upon 
the  stil,  is  commonly  classed  among  the  animal 
nianu:?s.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson  states,  "that  it 
does  net  dissolve  with  water  as  the  other  marls  do. 
It  sucks  it  up,  and  swells  like  a  sponge.  It  is  a 
much  stnnger  altractor  of  acids  than  Ihey."  Dr. 
Home  says,  that  it  takes  six  times  more  of  acids  to 
saturate  it  than  any  of  the  other  marls  which  he 
had  met  wih  But  the  greatest  difference  betwixt 
the  shell  mirl  and  the  other  marls  consists  in  this, 
the  shell  iiiul  contains  oils.  It  is  uncertain  if  the 
other  marli  contain  any  oils;  but  this  kind,  it  is 
said,  contaii^i  them  in  great  plenty. 

This  m.iri,  it  would  seem,  from  the  qualities 
which  it  posesses,  promotes  vegetalion  in  all  the 
different  wajf.  It  increases  the  food  of  plants;  it 
communicate  to  the  soil  a  power  of  attracting  this 
food  from  thjair;  it  enlarges  the  pasture  of  plants; 
and  it  prepai^s  the  vegetable  food  for  entering  theiv 
roots. 
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The  shelly  sand,  ol'teu  loiiiid  deposited  in  beds  in  Uibout  the  'iSth  of  May,  and  continued  to  fall  in 
the  crevices  and  level  parts  of  the  sea  coasts,  is  great  quantities  for  three  vferks,  has  in  a  great 
another  substanci-.  capable  of  being  employed  both  |  measure  restored  it,  (and  would  have  done  much 
as  a  manure  and  stimulant;  not  only  on  account  of;  damage  had  it  continued,)  so  that  there  is,  I  think, 
its  containing  calcareous  matter  in  greater  or  less  a  very  good  prospect  of  a  crop.  One  of  my  neiih- 
proportions,  but  also  from  the  mixture  of  animal |  hours  sent  me  to  day  a  pod  of  cotton  of  this  year's 
and  vegetable  substances  that  are  found  in  it.  The  j  growth;  and  my  driver  informs  me  to-night  that  he 
portion"of  calcareous  matter  which  it  contains  must,  has  seen  several  in  the  field  today  fit  to  pick.  We 
vary  according  to  circumstances;  but,  when  the  (shall  probably  commence  picking  about  the  1st  of 
quantity  is  any  way  large,  and  in  a  reduced  or  at  August.  1  have  got  corn  fit  to  gruid;  it  was  plant- 
tenuated  state,  the  quality  is  so  much  the  more  va-  ed  the  20th  of  February, 
luable.  On  that  account,  the  quantity  which  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  soil  must  be  regulated  entirely 
by  the  extent  of  calcareous  matter  supposed,  or 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  contained  in  the  article, 
which,  as  already  said,  is  very  variable. 

The  clayey  and  stone  iiarls  are  distinguished  by 
their  colours,  viz.  white,  black,  blue,  and  red.  The 
white,  being  of  a  soft  crumbly  nature,  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  for  pasture  land;  and  the  blue,  which 
is  more  compact  and  firm,  for  corn  land.  In  the 
districts  where  marl  is  much  used,  these  distinc 
tions  o.f  management  are  attended  to,  though  either 


Sir,  SaIisbunj,Pa.,Julyt^,  1826. 

Our  harvest  has  been  well  secured,  and  has  prov- 
ed a  good  crop;  though  not  so  heavy  a.s  the  on  ■ 
last  season,  yet  more  diflicult  to  cut,  being  much 
straw  broken.  The  rye  crop  was  not  so  good  nor 
so  extensive  as  in  former  years, and  appears  not  to  be 
so  well  filled;  heads  quite  short,  which  1  think  was 
caused  by  the  drought  at  the  time  of  heading  and 
filling.  The  present  crop  of  corn  presents  a  luxu- 
riant appearance.  There  is  a  very  large  crop  out 
,ns  o..  manageme-u  ..e  a..c..u.u  ,u    ...uug..  o......  HH  J  ^^^^^^ 

of  the  kinds  may  be  employed  with  advantage  if,                       J '                  „rosDect  of  a   heavv  crou 
the  following  rules  are  adhered  to.                                ?,  .        f,  .            ,            prospect  ol   a   neavy  crop, 
re         1  ■      J-  .1,     ui       11            r  .       \   „A  ii..«'Oats  wi  1  turn  out  a  very  good  crop,  though  during 
If  marl  19  of  the   blue  kind,  or  of  any  kind  that  i  ,                                        J  f>  ,'  "  . " 

is  compact  and  firm,  lav  it  upon  the  land  early  in;  ''f  drought  it  was  feared  we  would  have  none,  the 
the  season,  so  as  the  weather  may  mellow  ,t  down i'^""  rains  ha^e  improved  them  rapidly.  Hay- 
il^  r  .u  1  t  1  1.  J  c  I.  „  i„„.i  i»,  scarcely  half  a  crop  was  made  in  this  section  ol 
before  the  last  plough;  and,  if  on  pasture  land,  let  |  .^  t; ^_  ^   „ 

it  be  also   early    laid   on,   and    spread    very  thin.j  ""= '-"""v- 
breaking  any  lumps  afterwards  which  are  not  com-  m^ 


Yours,  &c. 


E.  B. 


pletely  separated  by  the  first  spre;iding.  If  marl  is 
of  the  vvhite,  or  any  of  the  loose  or  crumiiling 
sorts,  it  need  not  be  laid  on  so  early,  because  these 
varieties  break  and  dissolve  almost  as  soon  as  e.x- 
posed  to  the  weather. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  impure  and  mixed 
marls,  such  as  sandy,  clayey,  loamy,  and  stony 
marls,  according  as  these  varieties  of  soil  are  incor- 
porated   or   mixed   v\'ith    the    principal   substance 


XXORXXCUIiTUB.!!. 


much  as  was  obtained  in  the  morning  He  cure- 
fully  avoided  penttratim;  the  cavity  of  the  head. — 
Every  head  luide  from  ].'>  to  40  jiains  of  opium; 
and  they  would  have  yielded  more,  could  he  have 
attended  closely  to  the  plants.  A  piece  of  ground, 
six  yards  by  ten,  producf-d  more  than  half  a  pound 
of  opium.  He  sowed  the  seeds  at  tiie  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  in  drilN,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep:  the  drills  wire  two  feet 
apart.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  in 
moist  ground.  Many  of  the  full  blown  flowers 
measured  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  inches  ia 
width;  the  heads  measured  from  two  and  a  half,  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  diameter* 

Dt  Sp.alding,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  has  also  made 
opium  from  the  white  poppy;  samples  of  which  he 
presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  Hampshire:  he  procured  it  by  in- 
cisions in  the  heads,  after  the  capsules  were  fully 
Ibrmed.t 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  good  ground,  as  ear- 
ly as  the  season,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, will  admit;  the  plants  must  be  properly  water- 
ed, and  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Transplanting  does 
not  succeed. 

The  poppy  jilant  has  been  cultivated  extensively 
by  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Jones,  in  England;  both  of 
whom  have  received  premiums  from  the  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  agriculture,  &c.  The 
opium  produced  by  them,  was  found  by  the  Lon- 
don physicians,  whose  certificates  are  given,  to  be 
fully  equal  to  the  imported  drug.  F<ir  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr  Jones,  see  Transactions 
Society  Arts.  vol.  18,  and  Medical  Repository,  vol. 
I ,  p  424;  see  also  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  article 
"poppy." 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  phint,  for  the  pur- 


ON  AMERICAN  OPIUM. 

[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  various  attempts 
at  making  Opium,  in  the  United  States.] 
Dr.  S.  RiCKETsoN,  formerly  of  Duchess  county;  pose  of  making  opium,  is  particularly  adapted  to 

New  York,  but  now  of  the  city  of  New  York,  culti- i  the  southern  st;itrs.  Opium  miu'ht  form  one  of 
poratea  or  mixeu  wiin  tue  principal  suosiance-l  vated  the  poppy  in  the  year  178,S,  and  found  that  |the  articles  thiit  must  be  substituted  for  cotton,  now 
These  sorts,  of  course,  are  inferior  to  the  pure  1  (be  opium  produced  from  it  uas  quite  as  powerful  that  it  is  found  much  more  of  it  is  raised  in  the 
marls;  but  the  stony  kind  is  considered  to  tic  the j^s  that  imported  His  paper  first  appeared  in  the 
best,  because  its  efficacy  is  more  lasting,  though  the  "American  Magazine,"  published  at  New  York,  in 
fat  and  crumiiling  kinds  enrich  or  operate  more!  i788;  and  was  reprinted  ii.  the  Medical  Reposito- 

speedily.     The  hard  marls,  however,  in  every  case,j  ry,  vol,  I,  p.  420.     In  the  3d  vol.  of  the  same  work,  .,  .  , 

operate  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  and  are  often  I  p.  206,  Dr.  R.  pulilished  additional  experiments  on  opium  he  used,  by  raising  the   poppy:  an  employ 
followed  with  bad  consequences  to  the  soil,  unless  ihe  same  subject.     Those  varieties  of  the    poppy  j  merit  that  would  not  only  prove  amusing,  but  high- 
good  management,  with  regard  to  cropping,  is  ex-  should  be  chosen, iiaving  numerous  heads  and  strongjly  profitable  to  him. 

ercised  during  the  period  of  their  operation.  Afterj  stalks.  Dr.  R  found  such  a  variety  with  large  red  Mr.  Ball  calculated,  that  supposing  one  poppy 
being  long  excessively  fruitful  and  productive,  thejor  purple  flowers,  that  proved  much  superior  to  all 'plant  growing  on  one  loot  square  of  eartli.  produced 
soil  vvill  gradually  become  so  sterile  and  barren  as' others  he  had  seen:  he  tried  the  Asiatic  mode  of  one  grain  of  opium;  more  than  hO  pounds  will  be 
scarcely  to  be  worth  cultivating;  in  which  case,  the' tapping  the  heads,  and  found  that  they  yielded  most 
greatest  exertion  can  hardly  procure  a  return  of  j  plentifully  from  8  to  12  days  alter  the  flowers  had 
fertility.  In  this  respect,  the  effect  of  over  crop- 1  fallen:  he  however  oiitained  the  largest  quantity  of 
ping  land  that  has  been  marled,  is  precisely  thei  juice  by  cutting  oft' the  stalks,  when  the  sun  shines, 
same  as  takes  place  with  lime.     An  unconmion  e.\-  .^bout  an  inch  below  the   flowers  of  the  pl.mt;  and 


world  than  is  required.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
hint  will  be  taken;  although  the  profit  wonjd  be 
certain,  if  not  great.  Kvery  physician  in  the  United 
States,  living  in   the!  country,  might  make  all   the 


ertion  is  made,  occasioning  a  proportionate  debili- 
ty, though,  were  good  husbandry  studiously  prac- 
tised, the  exertion  would  neither  be  so  excessive  in 
the  first  instance,  nor  the  after  consequences  so 
mischievous.  In  numerous  instances,  land  has  been 
reduced  so  much  as  to  be  thought  little  better  than 
useless,  by  the  effects  of  lime  and  marl.  Both, 
however,  are  excfllent  agents  in  forwarding  agri- 
culture, though  often  their  agency  has  been  misap- 
plied, and  used  for  mischievous  purposes.  Under 
a  correct  rotation  of  cropping,  and  with  a  suitable 
supply  of  dung,  neither  lime  nor  marl  is  injurious. 
Reverse  these  circumstances,  and  the  contrary 
etfect  must  necessarily  be  produced. 

[Urfila's  Analysis  of  Marls,  will  be  inserted  in 
the  next  Farmer.]  , 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

EXTKACTS  TO  THE  EuiTOK — DATED 

Sir,  Retrfttl,St  Simon's  islnnJ.  Ceo.,  July  8,  1925. 

Owing  to  the  late  excessive  drought  which  com- 
menci^d  here  in  February,  the  cotton  crop  was  kept 
back  very  much;  but  the  rain  wlii';h  couimenced 


as  soon  as  the  juice  appeared,  by  collecting  it  with 
a  small  scoop  or  penkniie  After  the  juice  ceased 
to  flow,  he  cut  it  about  an  inch  lower,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded until  the  juice  ceased  to  appear.* 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  inches.  He  is  convinced  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  produce,  whatever  variety  or 
species  be  cultivated. 

Dr.  Anthony,  of  Petersburgh,  Georgia,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1810,  sowed  seeds  of  the  true 
white  or  opium  poppy,  which  came  up  in  due  time. 
The  second  day  after  the  petals  had  fallen,  he  di 
vided  the  exterior  coat  of  the  head  in  lour  places, 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other:  more  incisions, 
he  thinks,  wuuld  tend  to  wound  and  destroy  the 
head  unnecessarily  The  incisions  were  made  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  twelve  he  col- 
lected the  opium  that  hung  therefrom,  in  tears  from 
one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Another 
bleeding,  in  the  afternosn  of  the  same  day,  yielded 

*  The  careful  country  practitioner,  who  may  raise 
opium  in  the  aliove  ways,  should  try  the  effects  of  the 
two  kinds. 


collected  from  one  statute  acre:  but  one  poppy  pro- 
duces from  throe  to  ten  heads,  and  in  each  head 
from  six  to  ten  incisions  are  made;  from  each  of 
which  he  took  two  or  three  grains; — what  then,  he 
asks,  must  be  the  produce?  Double,  or  semi-double 
popies,  srave  more  than  twice  the  qu:intity  produced 
by  the  single.  [Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  CABBAGES. 
Sir —  Westboroiigh,  March  30,  1826. 

There  has  long  been  a  complaint  among  farmers, 
of  their  cabbages  slump  footing,  as  it  is  called;  that 
s,  the  roots  as  they  grow,  forming  themselves  into 
bulbs  or  small  bunches,  and  as  these  increase  in 
size,  the  top  will  decrease.  Many  preventives  have 
been  mentioned  as  effectual,  such  as  hoeing  often, 
and  when  the  dew  is  on,  using  certain  kinds  of  ma- 
nure, &.0  All  these  I  have  tried  without  success. 
The  cause  of  the  stump  foot  is  in  the  soil.  Few 
[lieces  of  land,  1  believe,  that  h;ive  been  for  several 
successive  years  under  the  plough,  will  produce  a 
:;ood  crop  of  cabbages,  though  there  may  be  excep- 
tions. iVly  method  of  raising  them,  which  1  have 
practised  several  years  with  complete  success,  is  the 

*  Pliiladel  Medical  Museum, Hexacie, 2d,  vol.  l,p.  142. 
'     t  Medical  Repository,  Hexadeid,  vol.  1,  p.  UIJ. 
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[July  23,  1826. 


following.  In  the  sprine;  take  a  piece  of  green 
sward,  of  good  soil  and  free  from  stones,  and  turn 
it  over  with  the  plough  as  flat  as  possihle;  then 
spread  on  a  large  quantity  of  good  mannre,  if  it  has 
been  previously  mixed  with  leached  ashes  the  bet- 
ter, then  harrow  greatly,  and  early  in  June,  if  for 
winter  cabbage,  cut  holes  through  the  turf  with  a 
hoe,  as  near  loirether  as  the  cabbages  ought  to  grow; 
fill  the  holes  with  the  fine  earth  and  manure,  and 
then  set  the  plants  or  put  in  a  small  number  of 
seeds;  I  prefer  the  latter  however,  since  it  saves  the 
labour  of  setting,  and  is  much  surer  of  success  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  time  of  drought.  They  will  need 
no  more  hoeing  than  is  necessary  to  keep  down  the 
weeds.  In  this  way  I  have  raised  cabbages  of  the 
largest  size  in  a  green  sward  potatoe  field,  without 
more  hoeing  than  was  necessary  for  the  potatoes. 
LOVETT  PETERS. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

Conclusion  of  .Mr  SteumrVs  Report  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  made  in  Congress,  on  the 
19lhMay,  182G. 

The  Committee  now  beg  leave  briefly  to  present 
some  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  which  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nal promises  to  the  United  States,  and  which,  in 
their  judgment,  will  amply  compensate  for  tlie  cost 
of  its  construction;  and 

1st  Its  advantages  in  a  political  point  of  viae. — 
For  their  views  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the 
committee  will  merely  refer  to  the  arguments  and 
views  of  General  Washington  already  quoted,  and 
to  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Roads  and  Canals  at  the  hist  session 
of  Congress,  in  which  they  fully  concur:  when  re- 
ferring to  the  Chesapeake  and  O^iio  Canal,  the 
Committee  say — '-This  object,  regarded  as  the 
most  important  and  national,  was  flie  first  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  Executive  in  carrying  into 
eftect  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  last  session, 
10  procure  surveys,  &c.;  and  the  able  Board  of  En-j 
gineers,  who  have  given  the  subject  a  full  and  care- 
ful examination  during  the  last  summer,  have  pro- 
nounced it  perfectly  practicable,  at  an  expense 
.small,  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  object.  This  work,  whether  regarde<l 
in  a  military,  commercial,  or  political  point  of  view, 
is  equally  important.  Passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  Republic,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
opening  an  internal  communication  of  more  than 
■2.500  miles,  afibrding  at  once  a  powerful  bond  of  the 
Union,  with  every  commercial  facility  in  time  of 
peace;  and  in  war,  the  most  effectual  means  of  na- 
tional defence.  Besides,  its  immediate  connection 
with  the  seat  of  the  national  government;  its  central 
position;  the  great  extent  of  inland  navigation  which 
it  opens,  touching  in  its  course  eleven  states  of  the 
Union,  and  furnishing  a  vent  for  the  produce  of 
several  others.  The  shortness  of  the  canal  by  tliis 
route,  connecting  the  Atlantic  tides  with  the  steam 
boat  navigation  of  the  west  at  Pittsburg,  being  less 
than  350,  and  to  Lake  Erie,  less  than  450  miles. 

"These  considerations,  together  with  the  general 
and  diffusive  nature  of  the  benefits  to  result  from 
this  work,  oft'ering  great  advantages  to  all  the 
States,  yet  peculiar  to  none;  as  well  as  the  magni 
tilde  of  the  undertaking,  point  it  out  as  a  work  pe- 
culiarly national  in  its  character,  and  cannot  fail  to 
secure  for  it  the  prompt  and  eliicient  aid  of  the 
"■encral  government." 

2d.  Its  Commercial  Advantages. — Some  idea  of 
the  commercial  advantages  of  this  work  may  be 
formed,  when  the  fact  is  stated,  that  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  for  the  supply  of  the  western 
states  to  Pittsburg,  in  one  year,  has  amounted  to 


one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars,  and  that  the 
amount  carried  to  Wheeling  and  other  towns  on 
the  western  waters,  and  wagoned  on  through  Ohio 
at  dry  seasons,  must  have  exceeded  this  amount; 
most  of  those  wagons  had  return  loads  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  which,  with  the  amount  carried  by 
farmers  and  others,  would  probably  nearly  equal 
the  transportation  westward;  and  should  it  amount 
to  only  half,  still  it  would  appear  that  the  country 
sustains  a  tax  for  transportation  of  four  or  five  mil- 
lions a  year;  whereas,  if  this  merchandize  and  pro- 
duce were  water-borne  on  canals,  the  cost  would 
be  reduced  to  less  than  half  a  million.  The  dif- 
ference in  cost  being  estimated  as  10  to  1,  though 
the  usual  estimate  has  been  as  20  to  1;  besides,  the 
construction  of  the  canal  (as  in  New  York,)  would 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  trade  and  com- 
merce: thus  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal  would  be 
saved  to  the  country  in  a  few  years, yielding,  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  stock  invested,  a  profit  of  6 
or  8  per  cent,  to  the  government,  more  than  the 
amount  of  interest  accruing  on  the  national  debt, 
which  the  national  creditors  are  anxious  should  not 
be  paid,  and  also  returning  to  the  people  a  portion 
of  the  money  paid  by  them  into  the  treasury,  to 
promote  and  cherish  industry,  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  and  these  profits  and  advantages, 
of  course  increasing  with  the  increasing  growth  and 
population  of  the  country. 

3d.  Its  Advantages  to  Agriculture. — These  consist 
not  so  much  in  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, as  in  the  powerful  stimulus  it  would  atford  to 
agricultural  ifidustry  in  the  interior  and  the  increas- 
ed value  it  wbuld  give  to  agricultural  produce,  and 
of  course  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  difliculties  under  which  the  interior  at  present 
labours  for  want  of  facilities  of  transportation  to  the 
proper  markets,  are  indescribable.  Immense  districts 
of  the  finest  land  in  the  world  lay  waste  and  uncul- 
tivated, because  tlie  produce  will  not  bear  trans- 
portation unless  converted  into  spirit  to  brutalize 
mankind;  forests  of  the  finest  timber,  which  might 
be  sources  of  wealth,  but  encumber  the  ground; 
and  often  that  which  is  in  the  greatest  demand  in 
one  portion  of  our  country,  lies  neglected  and  use- 
less in  another. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  work  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  the  Committee  beg  leave 
to  arid  one  other  statement.  By  the  census  taken 
in  1810,  sixteen  years  ago,  it  appears  that  there 
was  manufactured  in  that  year,  in  a  few  of  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  371,436  barrels 
of  flour,  and  38,722  of  whiskey,  making  together 
410,158  barrels — amountine:  to  62,261  tons;  which, 
transported  on  the  canal,  at  2  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  would  cost  430,846  12  cts.;  but  if  it  had  been 
transported  in  wagons  to  Atlantic  markets,  at  that 
time,  it  would  have  cost  upwards  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  and  would  at  present  cost  more  than 
$2,500,000:  thus  it  appears  that  a  saving  of  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  on  the 
transportation  to  the  Atlantic  markets,  of  the  flour 
and  whiskey  alone,  manufactured  in  iSlO,  in  a  few- 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania!! — 
What  then  would  be  the.saving  on  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufactured 
products,  not  only  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  also  of  west  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and,  in  short,  all  the  interior  and  western 
portions  of  the  Union,  bordering  upon  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributary  streams?  To  which  might  be  added 
an  equal  saving  on  the  back  loading  of  merchan- 
dise, transported  on  the  canal,  for  consumption  in 
the  west. 

4th.  Its  advantages  as  to  Mines  if  Ore,  Coal,  and 
quarries  of  Stone. — The  lact  is  too  notorious  to  re- 
quire repetition,  that  the  mountains  and  interior 
portions  of  our  country,  and  especially  the  region 
through  which  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is 


located,  abounds  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  the 
richest  ore,  and  the  finest  coal  in  the  world,  which 
lie  hidden  and  useless  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  transportation,  and  which 
might  be  made  sources  of  unbounded  profit  and 
accommodation,  adding  millions  annually  to  the 
national  resources,  giving  profitable  employment  to 
labour,  stimulating  industry,  increasing  general 
wealth,  supplying  our  country  with  means  alike 
necessary  in  peace  and  war,  and  for  which  we  are 
now  dependent  on  foreign  countries,  and  annually 
paying  them  a  heavy  tribute.  .Millions  are  annual- 
ly sent  abroad  to  feed  and  employ  foreign  labour, 
manufacturing  and  agricultural,  to  the  neglect  and 
injury  of  our  own,  to  procure  what  abounds  in  the 
utmost  profusion  at  home  buried  and  dormant  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  required  nothing  but 
the  plastic  and  vivifying  influence  of  these  facilities 
ol  transportation  to  spring  at  once  into  useful  and 
prosperous  activity,  yielding  not  only  an  abundant 
domestic  supply,  but  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

5th.  Its  advantages  in  reference  to  villages,  towns, 
leatcr  power,  and  manufactures. — These  are  objects 
not  unworthy  of  consideration.  The  facility  and 
inducements  offered  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
this  canal,  for  the  building  up  of  villages  and  town.-s, 
and  erecting  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  mills,  fur- 
naces, forges,  and  other  water  works,  thus  creating, 
as  if  by  magic,  busy  scenes  of  active  industry,  hur- 
rying commerce,  and  prosperous  trade,  where  short- 
ly before  was  a  howling  wilderness  and  desert. 
This  is  no  picture  of  fancy,  but  matter  of  fact,  to 
which  every  one  who  has  passed  along  the  New 
York  canal,  can  bear  ample  testimony.  And  who 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  equal,  if  not  greater 
results,  would  be  produced  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  especially  when  they  consider  its  de- 
cided superiority  over  that  of  New  York,  in  the 
immense  inland  navigation  which  it  connects  and 
opens,  touching  in  its  extent  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  New  Orleans  nearly  half  the  states  in  the  Union, 
throwing  into  this  common  channel  (heir  surplus 
produce,  and  receiving  through  it  their  supplies  of 
merchandise  in  return:  to  which  may  be  added  its 
superiority  in  reference  to  climate,  central  position, 
and  the  inexhaustible  mountain  supplies  of  coal, 
ore,  and  limber. 

6th.  Its  Military  Advantages. — In  a  country  like 
ours,  spreading  over  an  immense  continent,  with  an 
exposed  military  frontier  of  at  least  four  or  five 
thousand  miles,  depending  for  its  defence  at  all 
times  not  upon  standing  armies,  but  upon  the  mili- 
tia, the  citizen  soldiers,  dispersed  throughout  every 
portion  of  the  nation,  the  best  and  most  efficient 
means  of  attack  or  defence  will  always  be  found  in 
the  facilities  offered  by  good  roads  and  canals,  for 
the  rapid  concentration  and  rapid  movement  of  the 
physical  forces  wherever  their  presence  may  be  re- 
quired, whether  to  repel  invasion  from  abroad,  or 
quell  insurrections  at  home. 

Nothing  can  so  efi'ectually  deter  the  spirit  of  fo- 
reign aggression,  or  nip  domestic  treason  in  th? 
bud,  as  the  existence  every  where  of  those  facili- 
ties by  which  the  whole  force  of  the  country  ean 
be  at  once  concentrated  and  precipitated  upon  it. 
crushing  it  in  embryo,  before  it  can  mature  its 
plans,  or  execute  its  designs.  II  proof  were  want- 
ing to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  roads  and  canals 
in  time  of  war,  the  Committee  would  refer  to  the 
waste  of  blood  and  the  waste  of  treasure  during  the 
late  contest,  produced  by  the  want  of  these  facili- 
ties— flour  in  many  instances  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier costing  one  hundred  dollars  per  barrel,  and  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  transportation  of  a  single 
piece  of  cannon,  which  on  account  of  the  delay 
were  useless,  Ihe  enemy  having  accomplished  his 
objects  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  places  where 
they  were  reqaired  for  the  public  service.  But  the 
Committee  catiiiol  better  express  their  views  on  this 
branch  of  thei  subject,  than  by  adopting  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  now  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  who,  in  his  very  able 
report  to  Congress  in  1819,  on  the  importance  of 
roads  and  canals,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  says: 

"A  judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  con 
structed'for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  only,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  military  operations,  is,  itself,  anion?  the 
most  efficient  means  for  -the  more  complete  defence 
of  the  United  States.'  Without  adverting;  to  the 
fact,  that  the  roads  and  canals,  which  such  a  sys- 
tem would  require,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  pre- 
cisely those  which  would  be  required  for  the  opera- 
tions of  war;  such  a  system,  by  consolidating  our 
Union,  increasing  our  wealth  and  tiscal  capacity, 
would  add  greatly  to  our  resources  in  war.  It  is  in 
a  state  of  war,  when  a  nation  is  compelled  to  put  all 
its  resources  in  men,  money,  skill,  and  devotion  to 
country,  into  requisition,  that  its  government  reali 
zes,  in  its  security,  the  beneficial  effects  from  a  peo- 
ple made  prosperous  and  happy  by  a  wise  direction 
of  its  resources  in  peace.  But  I  forbear  to  pursue 
this  subject,  though  so  interesting,  and  which,  the 
farther  it  is  pursued,  will  the  more  clearly  establish 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  defence  and 
safety  of  the  country  and  its  improvement  and  pros- 
perity, as  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  constitutes  the 
immediate  object  of  this  report. 

"There  is  no  country  to  which  a  good  system  of 
military  roads  and  canals  is  more  indispensable  than 
to  the  United  States.  As  great  as  our  military  ca- 
pacity is,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  our 
people,  yet,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  vast 
extent  of  our  country,  it  is  very  small;  and  if  so 
great  an  extent  of  territory  renders  it  very  difficult 
to  conquer  us,  as  has  frequently  been  observed,  it 
ought  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  renders  it  no  less 
difficult  for  the  government  to  afford  protection  to 
every  portion  of  the  community." 

And  after  presenting  a  general  system  of  roads 
and  canals,  including  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  now  under  consideration,  he  concludes  by 
saying: 

"Many  of  the  roads  and  canals  which  have  been 
suggested,  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  commerce,  the  manufacture,  the  agriculture, 
and  political  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  are  not 
for  that  reason,  less  useful  or  necessary  for  military 
purposes.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  our  country,  enjoying  so  many  others,  that,  whe- 
ther we  regard  its  internal  improvements  in  rela- 
tion to  military,  civil  or  political  purposes,  very 
nearly  the  same  system  in  all  its  parts,  is  required. 
The  road  or  canal  can  scarcely  be  designated,  which 
is  highly  useful  for  military  operations,  which  is  not 
equally  required  for  the  industry  or  political  pros 
perity  of  the  community.  If  those  roads  or  canals 
had  been  pointed  out  which  are  necessary  for  mili 
tary  purposes  only,  the  list  would  have  been  small 
indeed.  I  have  therefore  presented  all,  without  re- 
garding the  fact,  that  they  might  be  employed  for 
other  uses,  which  in  the  event  of  war,  would'  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  economy,  certainty  and  success  to 
our  military  operations;  and  which,  if  they  had  been 
completed  before  the  late  war,  would,  by  their  sav- 
ing in  that  single  contest,  in  men,  money  and  repu 
tation,  have  more  than  indemnified  the  country  for 
the  expense  of  their  construction." 

7  th.  Its  advantages  to  the  seat  of  Government. 

The  effect  of  constructing  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  first  rank  among  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  Union.  With  all  the  facilities  for  importa- 
tion, it  would  stand  several  hundred  miles  in  ad 
vance  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  in  reference  to  the  com 
merce  and  trade  of  the  interior  and  the  west  Such 
a  great  and  obvious  advantage  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract the  merchants  and  capitalists  of  the  country, 
who  are  alvyays  quick  to  see,  and  prompt  to  seize 
every  occasion  that  promises  a  profitable  investure 


of  their  funds — and  the  foreigners  who  visit  the  seat 
of  the  national  government,  from  which  they  gener 
ally  form  their  ideas  of  the  whole  country,  instead 
of  finding  a  dull  and  dispersed  town,  presenting  no- 
thing to  gratify  or  amuse,  would  find  a  splendid  ci- 
ty, with  all  the  embellishments,  fascinations  and  ad- 
vantages, which  ought  to  belong  to  the  capital  of  a 
great  nation.  Besides,  if  mercenary  motives  could 
be  permitted  to  influence  on  a  subject  of  such  na 
tional  moment,  even  these  would  find  ample  grati- 
fication in  the  greatly  enhanced  value  which  it 
would  give  the  public  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  in  this  city,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
5000  building  lots,  with  a  large  quantity  of  other 
grounds,  houses  and  public  properly,  estimated  in 
Ib'JO.at  $7,345,692,  as  well  as  in  the  diminished 
expense  of  living,  produced  by  opening  an  easy 
communication  with  the  finest  markets  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  most  abundant  mines  of  the  first  rate 
cord — placing  this  city,  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  intercourse,  within  a  distance  of  Pittsburg  not 
more  than  equal  to  45  miles  of  transportation  by 
land. 

8th.  Its  advantages  to  the  sale  and  value  of  Public 
Lands  in  the  JVest. — It  is  believed  that  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  induce  and  facilitate  the  sale 
and  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  than  opening  to 
them  those  facilities  of  communication  by  which 
they  can  convey  to  the  best  markets  the  products 
of  the  soil:  for,  without  the  means  of  arriving  at  a 
market,  there  can  exist  no  motive,  to  stimulate  in- 
dustry or  exertion.  To  shew  the  effects  of  roads 
and  canals  on  the  public  lands,  of  which  the  United 
States  own  more  than  five  hundred  millions  of  acres 
undisposed  in  the  west,  the  committee  beg  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
celebrated  and  lamented  Robert  Fulton  to  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, in  1808,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject: 

"In  all  cases,  he  says,  where  canals  shall  pass 
through  the  lands  of  the  Uniled  States,  and  open  a 
cheap  communication  to  a  good  market,  such  lands 
will  rise  in  value  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  canal.  The  farmer  who  will  reside  twenty 
miles  from  the  canal,  can,  in  one  day,  carry  a  load 


millions  of  dollars  to  Internal  liuproveiiienls;  which 
would  be  as  much  as  could  be  economically  and  ju- 
diciously expended,  at  (he  commencement  of  the 
system.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  atlbrd  employment, 
and  give  skill  and  experience  to  our  engineers,  by 
the  time  the  national  debt  is  exlingnislicd,  in  1833; 
and  the  annual  surplus,  applicable  to  these  objects, 
increased  to  15.000,000.  It  would  also,  be  return- 
ing in  the  mean  time,  a  portion  of  the  money, 
(drawn  from  the  people  by  ta.xation,)  to  sustain  and 
carry  on  the  several  branches  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry,  and  at  the  same  time,  equal- 
izing in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money;  for  it  is  a  fact,  worthy  of  grave 
consideration,  and  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof, 
that  of  the  twenty  odd  millions  which  are  collected 
annually,  alike  from  every  portion  of  the  country, 
there  is  not  expended  by  the  government,  in  the 
whole,  of  the  interior  and  western  states,  as  much  an- 
nually as  has  been  expended  on  the  sea  coast,  in  the 
bnilding  and  equipping  a  single  ship!  or  half  as  much 
as  has  been  ^spended  in  the  erection  of  a  single  forti- 
fication! This  consideration,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  strengthens  the  claims  of  the  inte- 
rior and  the  west,  to  a  participation  in  the  common 
means  of  the  country,  to  which  they  contribute  their 
full  proportion. 

10th.  Us  advantages  in  reference  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  intelligence. — Nothing,  perhaps,  in 
a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  tends  more  to  the 
rapid  dissemination  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  among  the  people  at  large  than  good 
roads  and  canals.  They  bring  distant  parts  of  the 
country  more  nearly  together;  promote  trade  and 
intercourse,  and  create  friendly  and  social  relations 
among  those,  who,  otherwise,  would  have,  perhaps, 
remained  not  only  strangers,  but  estranged  from 
each  other,  by  a  diversity  of  feelings,  views  and  in- 
terests. 

11th.  Its  advantages  as  relates  to  revenue,  profits, 
Sfc. — Ob  this  branch  of  the  subject,  looking  to  the 
extent  of  navigation  opened  by  this  canal,  connect- 
ing by  the  nearest  possible  route,  all  the  eastern  and 
western  states,  passing  through  the  heart  and  cen- 


of  produce  to  its  borders;  and  were  the  lands  GOO  tre  of  the  country,  trai^ersing  parts  the  most  fertile 


miles  from  one  of  our  sea-port  towns,  his  barrel  of 
flour,  in  weight  200  lbs.  could  be  carried  that  dis- 
tance for  60  cents,  the  price  which  is  now  paid  to 
carrj'  a  barrel  50  miles  on  the  Lancaster  Turnpike. 
Consequently,  as  relates  to  cheapness  of  carriage, 
and  easy  access  to  market,  the  new  lands,  which 
j  lie  500  miles  from  the  sea  ports,  would  be  equal 
in  value  with  lands  of  equal  fertility,  which  are  50 
miles  from  the  sea  ports.  But  not  to  insist  on  their 
being  of  so  great  a  value  until  population  is  as  great, 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  rise  in  value  in  a  three  or 
four  fold  degree  every  lineal  mile  of  canal  would 
accommodate  25,600  acres.  The  lands  sold  by  the 
United  States,  in  1806,  averaged  about  two  dollars 
an  acre,  and  certainly  every  acre  accommodated 
with  a  canal,  would  produce  6  dollars.  Thus,  only 
-20  miles  of  canal,  each  year,  running  through  na- 
tional lands,  raise  the  value  of  512,000  acres  at 
least  four  dollars  an  acre,  giving  2,048,000  dollars 
to  the  treasury,  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  136  miles 
of  canal  Had  an  individual  such  a  property,  and 
funds  to  construct  canals  to  its  centre,  he  certainly 
would  do  it  for  his  own  interest.  The  nation  has 
the  property,  and  the  nation  possesses  ample  funds 
for  such  an  undertaking." 

9th.  Its  advantage  in  reference  to  currency. — The 
committee  have  already  referred  to  the  exhausting 
and  injurious  eftects  of  annually  withdrawing  from 
active  and  profitable  circulation,  fifteen  million  of 
dollars  a  year,  and  applying  it  to  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt,  as  proposed  by  the  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means;  and  have  suggested  the  proprie 
ty  of  confining  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  according  to  the  ex- 
isting sinking  fund,  and  applying  the  surplus  five 


and  populous,  and  abbunding  with  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  ore,  coal  and  timber,  the  committee 
think  they  hazard  nothing  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  this  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  productive  canals,  that  has  been,  or  can  be  con- 
structed in  the  United  States;  constituting,  as  it 
must,  the  great  ariery  of  communication,  and  re- 
ceiving the  joint  contributions  of  the  Chesapeake, 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  This  canal  in  fact, 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  canals  construct- 
ing along  the  Atlantic  sea-hoard,  in  this,  that  the 
canals  running  near  and  parallel  to  the  sea-board, 
(to  which  the  United  States  have  liberally  contri- 
buted,) are  mere  improvements  of  an  existing  navi- 
gation, along  the  coast;  but  this  canal,  penetrating 
the  interior  and  western  portions  of  our  country,  is 
not  an  improvement,  merely,  but  it  is  the  creation  o{ 
a  navigation,  where  none  before  existed,  and  which, 
of  necessity,  must,  and  will  be  used  by  all;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  profits  of  the  New  York  canal,  over 
which,  the  superiority  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
in  reference  to  climate,  position,  and  distance,  has 
been  already  demonstrated. 

The  tolls  on  the  New  York  canal,  during  the 
year  1824,  amounted  to  j,340,761  07;  in  1825,  to 
$566,221  51;  and  for  1826,  they  are  estimated  at 
J750,000  00,  exceeding  8  per  cent,  [ler  annum,  on 
its  cost,  at  the  h)W  rate  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile, 
on  all  agricuhural  and  country  produce,  and  three 
cents  for  merchandise,  which,  with  the  duty  on  salt 
and  auctions,  will  ^ive  a  surplus  of  $577,000  a  year, 
to  discharge  the  principal,  after  paying  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  and  all  the  expenses  of  repairs,  collec- 
tions, &c.  amounting  to  $ii50,000.  The  number  of 
boats  and  rafts  which  passed  on  the  canal  from  9th 
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April  to  lijth  Decemher  last,  was  13,100,  carrying 
21!t.074  Ions;  183,405  bouiui  to,  and  3.^,669  fiorn, 
the  city  of  Nevv  Yoik;  amounlinc;  to  4'2  boats  per 
dav-aiii]  the  niimtier  ol'p,.ssenu;ers  exceeding  40,000. 
But  the  Cliesapcake  and  Ohio  Canal  is,  in  every 
point  of  view,  more  important  than  that  ol  New 
York.  It  not  only  fu^ni^hes  a  connexion  between 
the  Atlantic  and  steam  boat  navigation  of  the  Ohio, 
at  much  less  than  half  the  distance  of  the  New 
York  canal,  but,  commencing  at  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  it  opens  a  direct  internal  navi- 
gation of  near  2,500  rniles,  through  the  centre  of 
the  union;  while  the  New  York  canal  passes  through 
but  a  single  state,  aiul  terminates  on  our  northern 
frontier.  And,  besides,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  has  also  the  advantage  of  the  coal  trade  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  timber  and  iron  mines  of  the 
mountain,  which  nature  has  denied  to  New  York, 
and  being  four  degrees  farther  south,  will  remain,  at 
least  two  months  in  the  year  longer  unobstructed 
bv  ice.  But,  should  the  results  only  equal  those  ol 
New  York,  the  committee  think  the  Government 
ought  immediately  to  commence,  and  vigorously 
prosecute  it  to  its  final  completion,  and  might  add, 
in  the  language  of  General  Washington,  who,  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  urging  Congress  to  en- 
gage in  this  great  work,  said,  "o((rj'»(ercs(  w  so  hi«c/i 
in  unison  ivith  this  measure,  that  nothini!;  short  of  that 
ill-timed  and  misiipplied  parsimony,  and  contracted 
way  of  thinking,  which  iatermini^le  so  much  in  our 
public  councils,  can  counteract  i7."  Will  not  those 
who  oppose  this  measure  now,  become  obnoxious  to 
this  emphatic  denunciation  of  the  f'ather  of  his 
Country? — who,  were  it  permitted  to  him  to  de- 
scend, and  mingle  in  our  present  deliberations,  might 
repeat  it  to  us  with  much  greater  propriety,  and 
stronger  empha.sis. 

As  the  final  report  and  estimates  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement  will  not  be  completed  before 
the  close  of  the  present  session,  and  as  it  would  not 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  be  advisable  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  until  that  report  is  commu- 
nicated, they  therefore  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Besolved,  That  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
llie  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  early  ard  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


The  entrapping  principle  of  this  little  apparatus 
depends  on  the  following  circumstances: — The  flies 
pass  through  the  funnel  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  li- 
quid; and,  not  having  the  power  to  recollect  the 
way  they  entered  into  the  glass,  they  remain  pri 
soners  and  quickly  die,  from  the  effects  of  this 
poisoning  liquid,  which  they  readily  drink. 

After  a  few  prisoners  have  passed  through  the 
fimnel,  they  induce  otheis  to  enter  into  the  glass 
more  freely,  and  facilitaie  the  work  of  destruction. 

[Liverpool  Mercury 
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that  unerring  guide,  experience,  has  established, 
and  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  those  facts 
have  pointed  out  to  us.  Crossing,  or  intermixing 
the  blood  of  different  racing  breeds,  has  ever  pre- 
vailed upon  the  turf,  and  experience  has  proven  it 
to  be  a  rational  practice,  when  adopted  with  the 
view  of  an  interchange  of  the  requisite  qualifica- 
(ions,  external  or  internal;  such  as  the  union  of 
speed  and  bottom,  slenderness  and  substance,  short 
and  long  shapes. 

Experience  tells  us  that  the  greatest  success  baa 
ever  attended  those  breeders,  and  that  the  most 
valuable  stock  has  resulted  therefrom,  who  have  ad- 
hered to  remote  crosses.  The  finest  running  and 
highest  formed  horses  that  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, were  bred  from  the  union  of  two  distinct 
stocks,  the  Herod  and  Eclipse,  'I  he  Ibrmer  stock 
was  invariably  remarkable  for  stoutness  and  last- 
ngness,  the  latter  for  speed;  and   by  the  union  of 


ON  CLEARING  FEATHERS  FROM  THEIR 
ANIMAL  OIL. 
By  Mrs.  Jane  Richardsok. 
(From  the  Transactions  of  ihe  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  .irts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce.) 

Take,  for  every  gallon  of  clean  water,  one  pound 
of  quick-lime;  mix  them  well  together;  and,  when  '''^se  opposite  qualities  (whereby  a  remote  crosi 
the  undissolved  lime  is  precipitated  in  fine  poivder, i  **'''S  kept  up,)  a  stock  was  obtained  in  which  was 
pour  off  the  clear  lime-water  I'ur  use,  at  the  time  it  i  blended  a  sufficiency  of  the  requisite  qualities  of 
is  wanted.  Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  into] ''o'h  to  make  first  rate  running  horses.  There  was 
another  tub;  and  add  to  them  a  quantity  of  the  clear,  ^""t'le''  distinct  stock  in  England,  which  crossed 
lime  water,  sufficient  to  cover  the  feathers  about!"''"  "P°"  ''"^  Herod  and  Eclipse  branches;  I  allude 
three  inches,  when  well  immersed  and  stirred  about I'o  the  Matchem  orGodolphin  .Arabian  stock;  and  it 
therein.  jniay  be  here  remarked,  that  there  has  not  been  ia 

The  feathers,  when  thoroughly  moistened,  will  l^nK'^nd  a  first  rate  runner  on  the  turf  for  the  last 
sink  down,  and  should  remiun  in  the  liine-water 7^1  years,  without  more  or  less  of  the  blood  of  this 
three  or  four  days;  after  which,  the  foul  liquor  i ''"'""'^'^  horse.  However  necps.sary  a  remote  cross 
should  be  separated  from  the  feathers,  by  laying 'may  be  considered,  yet  exceptions  have  arisen  to  it 
them  on  a  sieve  to  drain.  ji»»  a  rule,  as  some  of  'he  most  distinguished  horses 

The  feathers  should  be  afterwards  well  washed  in  ] '"  England  were  bred  considerably  in  and  in— Fly- 
clean  water,  and  dried  upon  nets;  the  meshes  of  '"?  Chi'ders,  for  instance,  considered  the  fleetest 
which  should  be  about  the  fineness  of  those  of  cab- 1  hoi  se  in  the  world  Old  H'ox,  also  a  celebrated 
bage  nets.  j  racer  and  valuable  stallion,  had  an  affinity  of  blood 

The  feathers  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  shaken  i'"  his  pedigree,  as  well  as  other  high  formed  racers 
upon  the  nets:  and,  as  they  dry,  they  will  fall  j  and  stallions.  But  these  exceptions  arose  in  Great 
through  the  meshes;  and  are  to  be  collected,  in  or- 1  J^"'=*'"  '"  her  early  days  of  breeding,  when  that 
der  to  be  beaten,  as  usual,  for  use.  country  was  enriched  by  the  importation  of  parti- 

The  admission  of  air  will  be  serviceable  in  the  <="'2"'  Barb.  Turk  and  Arabian  horses  that  had  pe- 
drying;  and  the  whole  process  will  be  completed  in  <="1'^''  '"^^  extraordinary  properties  as  stock  getters, 
about  three  weeks  as  their  immediate  descendants  constituted  the  best 

To  test  the  valQ«  of  the  foregoing  process,  seve-  racers  of  those  days,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
ral  samples  of  feathers  were  furnished  to  Mrs.  Rich-|  character  of  the  English   race  horse  had  attained 


AX    EFFECTUAL     AKD     EASY     MODE     OF    DESTROYING 
FLIES. 

To  enter  into  any  argument,  or  advance  any 
facts,  to  prove  Ihe  destructii  e  etiects  of  flies  in  shops 
and  dweUing-liouses,  is  quite  unnecessary;  and  it 
is  equally  well  known  th.it  liquid  compositions  are 
ijeneially  used  to  destroy  them,  which  renders  their 
dying  eflects  still  more  destructive  to  goods  and 
furniture 

The  following  plan  will  not  only  be  free  from  the 
jibove  objection,  but  is  of  such  a  simple  nature  that 
any  one  may  readily  adopt  it.  It  consists  simply  of 
a  small  tumbler  glass,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  fi- 
gure: to  this  glass  is  attached  a  writing  paper  cap 
and  funnel,  represented  by  B  B  B.  The  funnel  is 
inserted  into  the  paper  cap,  and  its  inverted  cone 
reaches  the  liquid  D,  (within  about  3-8ths  of  an 
inch,)  which  is  a  weak  solation  of  arsenic  and  honey 
or  what  is  generally  sold  as  Jiy-water  by  chemisUi. 


ardson.all  of  which  were  returned  perfectly  cleans- 
ed from  their  animal  oil;  one  parcel  had  been  stov- 
ed  for  three  days,  but  still  retained  their  unpleasant 
smell,  which  was  completely  removed  by  the  hme 
water. 

After  the  feathers  have  been  cleansed  and  dried, 
they  are  put  into  a  strong  bag,  like  a  bed- tick, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  stage,  and  beaten  with  long 
poles,  like  broom  handles,  until  the  feathers  are 
perfectly  light  and  lively.  [Franklin  Journal. 


SPORTISTG  OLIO. 


(From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 

ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF— No.  VIL 

Respectfully  inscribed  to  the  Jlmaleur,  the  Sportsman 

and  the  Breeder  of  lliC  Virginia  TurJ  Horse. 

ON    CROSSING,    BREEDING,    AND    REARING   THE    TURF 


its  utmost  perfection  at  that  early  date. 

At  a  later  period,  but  little  success  had  attended 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  bred  in  and  in.  The 
Earl  of  Egremont  has  occasionally  tried  it,  as  well 
as  Lord  Derby,  (the  owner  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle,) 
but  with  little  encouragement.  Still  the  British 
writers  are  divided  on  the  subject:  Morland,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the  English  blood 
horse,  expressly  says,  that  incestuous  crosses  should 
be  avoided,  viz:  putting  horses  and  mares  together 
of  the  same  class;  while  on  the  other  hand  Law- 
rence, in  his  splendid  work  on  the  "History  and  de- 
hneation  of  the  race  horse,"  makes  the  following  re- 
marks of  an  opposite  tendency:  "An  adherence  to 
the  practice  (of  remote  crossing,)  cannot  be  held 
indispensably  necessary  on  any  sound  theory;  nor 
need  any  di?advantage  be  apprehended  from  cou- 
pling horses  and  mares  of  the  same  breed  or  fami- 
ly, even  the  nearest  relative,  upon  the  principles 
above  and  hereafter  laid  down.  I  have  often  heard 
of,  and  indeed  seen,  miserably  leggy  and  spindled 
stock  resulting  from  such  a  course,  but  other  very 
visible  causes  existed  for  the  result. 

"According  to  the  adage,  -like  produces  like,'  we 
ought  to  follow  form  and  qualification;  and  if  a 
brother  and  sister,  or  father  and  daughter  excel  in 
those  respects  all  others  within  our  reach,  we  may 
enjoin  them  with   good  expectations,  for  aught  I 


HORSE. 

The  subject  of  crossing  is  one  of  the  most  im-  _ 
portant  which  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of|know,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  and  the  prejudic 
the  breeder  or  amateur,  and  it  is  still  left  in  doubtied  fear  of  adopting  this  practice,  has  often  led  our 
whether  we  ought  to  adhere  to  remote  crossing  in  breeders  into  the  error  of  adopting  an  inferior  form 
propagating  the  race  horse,  or  that  we  may  suc-|  from  the  presumed  necessity  of  a  cross"  The 
cessfully  breed  "in  and  in,"  viz:  putting  horses  and  present  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  tlie 
mares  together  of  the  same  family.  |  breeders  of  the  race  horse  in  Virginia,  for  they  are 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  disclose  the  facts  which' at  this  very  time  making  the  experiment  of  breed- 
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ine  "in  and  in."  or  from  the  same  family  of  horses, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  turf  horsts  now  and 
for  the  last  ten  rears  past  produced  in  that  state 
are  of  the  "Sir  Archy  stock  "  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  there  was  a  greater  variety  of  the  race  blood 
in  that  state  to  give  breeders  a  wider  field  for  se- 
lection: a  descendant  of  Medley  or  Citizen  would 
cross  well  upon  the  present  numerous  stock  of  Sir 
Archy,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  could  the  celebrated  horse  Pacolet 
(who  was  bred  and  raised  in  Virginia,)  have  been 
retained  in  that  state. 

The  subject  of  breeding  is  the  next  which  claims 

our  attention.  _     ,..,,.         , 

The  business  of  breeding  is  divided  into  the  sys- 
tematic and  chance-medley,  the  formation  of  regu- 
lar studs  and  ohserving  some  fixed  principles,  cha- 
racterize the  former;  while  the  latter  is  a  kind  of 
random  affair,  common  to  the  whole  country  where 
foals  are  raised  for  a  man's  pleasure  or  convenience, 
for  which  no  extra  preparations  are  made,  or  much 


grass  season,  but  an  equally  ample  quantity  of  pro- 
visions of  the  requisite  kind  during  the  winter. 

A  lirm.dry.and  hard  soil,  will  have  a  correspond- 
in  sj  cllict  upon  the  feet,  limbs,  and  tendinous  sys- 
tem of  horses  bred  upon.  It;  as  will  a  dry,  clear  and 
el.isllr  air  upon  tlieir  wind,  animal  spirits  and  gene- 
ral h.iblt.  Such  are  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
horses  of  the  mountain  and  the  desert;  but  these 
advantages  are  greatly  enhanced  in  a  country 
where  abundant  herbage  and  moderate  temperature 
arc  superadded. 

All  breeders  concur  in  the  propriety  of  keeping 
colts  well  the  first  and  second  winters;  for  colts 
from  the  best  shaped  parents  will  degenerate  upon 
insufficient  nourishment,  and  be  stinted  from  the 
palsying  effects  of  damp  and  cold  In  the  winter,  if 
a  comfortable  and  genial  shelter  is  not  allowed 
them.  Good  keep,  and  warmth,  during  the  first 
and  second  years,  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  invi- 
goratf  the  circulation  of  the  animal's  blood,  to  ex- 
pand his  frame,  to  plump  up  and  enlarge  his  mus- 


reflection   bestowed,  farther  than  to   make   use  of  cles,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  his  bones,  and  to 


any  mare  that  may  chance  to  be  in  possession,  and 
of  any  horse  which  the  vicinity  affords  or  custom 
may  present. 

In  the  formation  of  studs,  the  object  generally 
had  in  view  is  breeding  for  the  turf,  and  one  of  the 
first  principles  is  to  breed  from  no  stallions  unless 
they  be  thorough  bred;  in  plain  terms,  both  their 
sires  and  dams  must  be  of  the  purest  blood  of  the 
Turkish,  Barb  or  Arabian  Coursers  exclusively,  and 
this  must  be  attested  in  an  authentic  pedigree, 
throughout  whatever  number  of  descents  or  cross- 
es.*    The  brood  mare  should  be  equally  pure  or 


impart   to  them  that  solidity  and   strength  which 
preserves  them  in  the  right  line  of  symmetry. 

An  Advocate  for  the  Tcrf. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 

Bleeding. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  am  not  supposing 

that  the  sportsman  is  a  member  of  the  medical  pro 

fession  in  any  of  its  branches,  but  sufficiently  skill 

ed  In  anatomy  to  know  a  vein  from  an  artery,  which 

thorough  bred,  and  particular  attention  should  be  lis  all  the  knowledge  requisite  to  perform  the  ope- 


paid  to  her  form,  as  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
failure  with  most  breeders  is  confining  their  atten- 
tion solely  to  the  horse,  without  paying  suflTicient 
attention  to  the  form  of  the  mare,  and  permitting 
fashionable  blood  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  a 
eross  to  have  too  decided  a  preference  to  correct- 
■ess  of  shape.  To  constitute  a  thorough  bred  ani- 
Hial,  and  to  assure  the  attainment  of  every  desired 
quality  or  perfection,  both  the  male   and   female 


ration  of  bleeding  a  dog.  A  vein*  may  be  distin 
gulshed  from  an  artery  by  its  having  no  pulsation; 
if  an  artery  of  any  consequence  should  be  divided, 
the  biood  will  flow  in  irregular  gushes;  it  will  be 
difficult  to  stop,  (for  1  know  of  no  other  method 
than  sewing  it  up,)  and  may  cause  the  death  of  the 
dog.  However,  there  is  Uttle  danger  of  such  an 
unpleasant  circumstance  happening,  and  an  ordina- 
ry degree  of  attention  is  quite  sufficient  to  obviate 


•ught  to  possess  it.  Experience  has  proven  the  jit.  The  most  convenient  and  the  best  place  to 
correctness  of  the  principle  that  "like  produces,  bleed  a  dog,  is  to  open  a  vein  (the  jugular  vein,) 
like" — acting  upon  this  principle,  we  have  the  best|iii  the  side  of  the  neck,  round  which  a  cord  should 
assurances  to  expect  success  from  a  junction  of  be  tied;  and  if  the  sportsman  is  not  expert  at  han 


the  best  shapes,  or  the  greater  number  of  good 
points  we  can  combine,  both  in  the  horse  and  the 
mare;  from  such  a  junction  the  average  will  be  fa- 
Tourable,  true  form  will  result  from  the  union  of 
true  form,  in  both  sire  and  dam:  and  the  next  gene- 
ral result  will  be,  that  every  horse  sufficiently  well 
formed,  and  furnished  in  the  material  points,  will 
excel  either  in  speed  or  continuance,  or  will  possess 
an  advantageous  mixture  of  both. 

Blood  is  bloQd,  but  form  is  iupeiiority. 

In  rearing  of  turf  horses,  the  following  principles 
are  recommended  by  the  most  successful  breeders. 
The  land  to  be  dry  and  sound,  the  harder  the  bet 
ter,  provided  it  be  fertile;  irregularity  of  surface  a 
recommendation.  Fresh  springs  or  streams,  shade 
and  shelter,  and  extensive  range.  Sufficient  num 
ber  of  enclosures,  both  for  each  species,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  apart,  and  to  prevent  too  great  a 
number  of  any  being  crowded  together.  Houses 
or  sheds  in  the  inclosures;  soil  and  sweet  herbage 
for  the  colts  and  milch  mares;  and  finally  a  very 
liberal  allowance  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  stock, 
tliat  there  may  be  not  only  ample  grazing  in  the 


•There  is  a  practice  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
in  giving  the  pedijjree  of  a  siallion,  to  name  only  cae 
or  two  crosses,  particularly  on  the  dam's  side,  add  then 
pronounce  him  "the  linest  bifd  horse  in  the  world." 
Who  can  pronounce  on  a  horse's  good  or  bad  blood  un- 
less we  know  the  whole  of  il?  He  may  trace  to  Iho 
common  dray  breed  of  the  couotrj  for  aught  we  know. 


dling  a  lancet,  he  may  purchase  a  fleam  at  any  of 
the  shops  where  surgical  instruments  are  sold, 
which,  by  means  of  springs,  is  so  contrived  that 
the  greatest  bungler  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion. Those  who  sell  this  instrument  will  describe 
the  method  of  using  it,  which  Indeed  is  so  ohvious 
at  first  view  as  to  render  elucidation  superfluous  in 
this  place 

If,  after  the  vein  is  opened,  the  animal  should  not 
bleed  freely,  pressure  a  little  below  the  orifice  will 
cause  the  blood  to  flow.  Where  sufficient  blood 
has  been  taken,  the  bleeding  will  general!}'  subside; 
should  this  not  be  the  case,  a  little  fur  from  a  hat 
will  stop  it;  or  if  the  sportsman  be  very  anxious,  he 
may  draw  the  lips  of  the  orifice  together  with  a 
needle  and  thread. 

Cold  and  Cough. 
A  cough  arises  from  an  irritation  of  the  lungs, 
and  m.iy  be  produced  by  a  cold  or  otherwise;  it  is 
generally  the  effect  of  cold,  and  may  be  removed  by 
Antimonial  powder,  five  grains, 
Calomel,  four  grains, 

made  with  honey  into  two  bolusses,  and  given  in 
tiie  evening  for  two  nights  successively. 

If  a  dog  should  be  afflicted  with  a  cough,  in  the 
first  place,  examine  his  throat,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain If  any  pieces  of  bone  are  lodged  there,  as  such 
a  circumstance  will  cause  a  dog  to  cough  for  weeks. 


If  the  cough  arises  IVoiu  cold  a<hi:inistcr  a  do-se"*  or 
two  of  syrup  of  buckthorn  Should  the  cough  stiil 
continue,  give  tartar  emetic  as  described  under  the 
head  Distemper.] 

Scab  in  the  Ears. 

A  little  mercurial  ointment  riil.bed  upon  the  af- 
fected part  every  two  or  three  days,  will  very  soon 
effect  a  cure. 

Canker  in  the  Lips. 

Rub  the  affected  parts  with  alum-water  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Or,  rub  with  bole  ammoniac  and  burnt  alum  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Films  in  the  Eye. 
Bathe  the  affected   part  twice  a  day  with  water 
in  which  a  little  vitriol  has  been  dissolved,  (the  size 
of  a  large  horse  bean  to  a  pint  of  spring  water,) 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  wash  it  in  clear  water. 
Or  bathe  with  the  following  lotion  twice  a  day: 
Sulphate  nf  copper,  one  scruple, 
Water,  foi\r  ounces. 

Sprains. 
Sprains  are  painful  swellings  of  the  ligaments 
and  tendons  of  the  joints,  and  are  caused  by  too 
great  exertion  of  the  limbs,  of  which  the  tendons 
become  relaxed.  They  should  be  well  rubbed  with 
the  following  twice  a  day: — - 

Camphor,  two  drachms, 
Brandy, one  ounce; 

when  the  camphor  is  well  dissolved,  add  one  ouiire 
of  sweet  oil,  and  shake  them  well  together.  Should 
not  this  hare  the  desired  effect,  try  the  following: — 

Spirit  of  hartshorn,  two  drachms, 

Sweet  oil,  six  drachms, 

well  shaken,  and  applied  as  the  other.  Give  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  syrup  of  buckthorn. 

N.  B.  As  sprains  are  attended   with   inflamma- 
tion,J  which  should  be  got  rid  of  in  the  first  place 
by  fomenting  with  warm  water  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  and  the  following  lotion  applied: — 
Extract  of  lead,  two  ounces, 
Water,  one  pint. 

Should  any  stiffness  remain  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  totally  subsided,  apply  a  blister. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  A  vein  carries  back  the  blood  to  the  heart;  an  arte- 
ry brings  the  blood  from  the  heart. 


riSiscissiiXiAsrrsovs. 


Sale  of  Saxony  Sheep. 

A  flock  of  Saxony  sheep,  consisting  of  189  bucks 
and  30  ewes,  which  were  imported  in  the  brig  Hy- 
perion, from  Bremen,  were  sold  on  Thursd.iy  last  at 
Brighton,  near  Boston,  for  $4083 — averaging  about 
:^1S.IJ4  for  each  sheep.  The  lowest  price  for  any 
one  was  J|;7,and  the  highest  $67.50. 

At  a  similar  sale  at  New  York  on  the  l-2fh  inst. 
33  bucks  and  40  ewes  averaged  about  ;p27  each. 

White  wine  has  been  made  of  the  native  Grape, 
growing  In  i'-Artram's  Garden,  near  Philadelphia, 
of  a  superior  qutlity.  Col.  Robert  Carr,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  the  gardens,  besides  the  grapes 
consumed  at  home,  and  those  to  be  made  into  wine, 
expects  to  have  at  least  3000  pounds  of  excellent 
grapes  in  the  market  for  sale. 

Warts. 

Away  with  the  idea,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  re- 
flection, thst  cjiarms  and  witchcrafts  are  necessary 
to  remove  your  IVnrtit;  rub  them  v.ith  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  they  will  soon  lessen — gradually  de- 
crease— yea,  vanish  for  ever!  [.,'V.  J.  Adi-ocatc. 

*  .1  table  spoonful  is  a  dose  for  a  common  sized  dog. 
[t  Sec  ante.  No.  16,  page  125.] 

[•  See  also  the  article  "lufiammalion"  in  next  num- 
ber of  Am.  Farmer.] 
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INFALLIBLE     REMEDY    For.    STOPPING    BLEEDING    OF 
THE    NOSE. 

One  ounce  of  sti^ar  of  lead,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
green  vitriol,  lo  be  triturated  in  a  glass  mortar;  add 
to  these  Haifa  pint  of  spirits  of  wine.  Of  this  com- 
position, 3'oung  people,  from  ton  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  are  to  take  ten  or  twelve  drops;  patients  under 
twenty  years,  fourteen  or  fifteen  drops;  and  grown 
persons,  twenty  drops,  four  times  each,  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  wine  or  brandy.  Some  very  interesting  tri- 
als, in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  have  been  made 
with  this  mixture,  with  the  greatest  success. 

Remark. — No  salt  of  lead  should  be  taken  ijitcr- 
imMi/  without  medical  advice.  It  is  a  powerful  dru"; 
that  is,  if  the  proper  precautions  or  proportions  are 
neglected  or  exceeded,  it  is  a  strong  poison.  The 
green  vitriol  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  de- 
compose part  of  the  sugar  or  acetite  of  lead;  that 
is,  to  convert  the  acetite,  in  part,  into  sulphat  of 
lead,  which  is  insoluble;  and  nearly  all  the  green 
vitriol,  or  sulphat  of  iron,  into  acetite  of  iron. 

PROPER  METHOD  OF  MAKI.NG  TOAST  AND  WATER,  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  THEREFROM. 

Take  a  slice  of  fine  and  stale  loaf-bread,  cut  very 
thin,  (as  thin  as  toast  is  ever  cut,)  and  let  it  be 
carefully  toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  be  cnmplete- 
lij  hnwiied  all  over,  but  nowise  blackened  or  burned 
in  any  way.  Put  this  into  a  common  deep  stone  or 
china  jug,  and  pour  over  it,  from  the  tea-kettle,  as 
much  clean  boiling  water  as  you  wish  to  make  into 
drink.  Much  depends  on  the  water  being  actually 
in  a  boiling  state.  Cover  the  jug  with  a  saucer  or 
plate,  and  let  the  drink  cool  until  it  be  quite  cold, 
it  is  then  fit  to  be  used:  the  fresher  it  is  made  the 
better,  and  of  course  more  agreeable.  The  above 
will  be  found  a  pleasant,  light,  and  iiighly  diuretic 
drink.  It  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  tlie  stomach,  and 
excellent  for  carrying  oif  the  eflfecls  of  any  excess 
in  drinking.  It  is  also  a  most  excellent  drink  at 
meals,  and  may  be  used  in  the  summer  time,  if 
more  agreeable  to  the  drinker. 


^^M  l^A'^m'MW> 


teWS 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  iS,  1826. 


$^OuR  OWN  AFFAIRS.— The  excrtious  to  improve 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  to  promote  their  interests  by 
the  interchange  of  information,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  American  Farmer,  which  circulates 
through  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  are 
made  with  great  cheerfulness  and  pleasure;  but  not 
without  great  expense.  These  expenses  are  paid 
regularly,  etvry  week,  and  we  would  sooner  aban- 
don the  undertaking,  endeared  to  us  as  it  is  by  the 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  than  to  "run 
in  debt"  on  account  of  it  There  are  too  many  of 
those  who  receive  and  read  it,  who  are  yet  in  debt 
for  it  before  the  commencemenl  nf  the  present  volume. 
Now,  with  all  proper  respect  for  such  frien<ls  to  our 
establishment,  we  pray  them  to  lake  some  other 
way  of  shewing  their  interest  in  its  success:  we  are 
proud  of  every  gentleman's  good  opinion,  but  a 
man  should  be  very  highly  elevated  in  the  rank  of 
pubhck  benefactors,  before  he  becomes  satisfied 
that  his  name  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  money  to 
the  publisher  of  a  publick  journal.  To  be  frank, 
without  meaning  to  be  offensive,  we  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that  we  desire  nobody's  patronage  who 
does  not  consider  this  journal  as  vvorlh  the  price  of 
subscription;  and  when  any  gentleman  ceases  to 
esteem  it  so,  he  is  welcome  to"  withdraw  his  name, 
taking  care  first  g>to  pay  up  his  arrears.  Many  of 
those  who  have  not  complied  with  the  terms,  have 


no  doubt  forgotten  it;  compliance  by  all  such  at  this 
time  will  greatly  oblige  and  particularly  serve  %ts. 
To  the  many  true  friends  who  have  remitted  with 
undeviating  punctuality,  we  return  our  sincere 
thanks. 

P.  S.  None  need  wait  for  agents;  they  have  onlv 
to  send  the  money  by  mail,  at  the  risk  of  the  Edi 
tor,  and  their  own  word  will  be  cheerfully  receiveil 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact — what  more  can 
be  desired? 


PHZCES  CXTSia£17T. 


ARTICLES. 


per. 


WHOLESALE 


from 


Sir,  Essex  counly,  JV.  Y.,  May  15,  1826. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland  I  rented  a  farm  of  con- 
siderable extent;  the  lease  expired  in  18-23,  when  I 
came  to  this  country,  to  try  farming.  Since  then  I 
have  had  one  at  a  yearly  rent,  but  am  anxious  to 
move  farther  south,  as  the  severity  of  the  winter  is 
too  great  for  my  wife's  health.  I  am  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  farming  business  used  in  the  best 
cultivated  districts  in  Britain— and  would  be  happy 
to  engage  with  any  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance 
as  an  overseer;  or  to  take  a  farm  for  some  years  at 
a  stipulated  rent— and  can  enter  upon  either  at  any 
time  after  the  month  of  October  next. 

May  I  request  you  to  insert  a  notice  to  the  above 
effect  in  your  publication. 

I  have  the  honour  lo  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  THOMPSON. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Es(t. 


COXXKEaciAZ.  REcoao. 


Liverpool  Market. 
Extract  of  a  tetter  from  Liverpool,  dated  June  13, 1826. 
"The  import  of  cotton  in  the  last  week  was  13,700 
bags,  and  only  5,300  bags  were  sold  at  a  decline  on  Up- 
lands, Alabamas,  and  New  Orleans  of  Jd  per  lb.  We 
quote  Uplands  at  6d  a  T^d  per  lb.  The  accounts  from 
Manchester  are  dull,  and  the  market  appears  to  be  fur- 
ther declining.  At  a  late  public  sale  of  new  Rice,  200 
tierces  fair  to  good  quality  obtained  IBs  9d  a  lis  9d  per 
cwt.  Some  American  flour  has  been  sold  at  329  6d  a 
34s  3d  per  barrel,  subject  to  the  new  duty  of  3s  3d  per 
cwt.  There  is  no  inquiry  for  flour  in  bond.  We  have 
no  transactions  to  report  in  Tar;  about  500  barrels  of 
pretty  good  Turpentine  have  been  sold  at  8s  9d  per  cwt. 
There  is  no  alteration  in  the  prices  of  Ashes,  and  there 
IS  but  little  demand.  The  sales  of  cotton  yesterday  did 
not  exceed  600  bags,  and  the  market  being  very  dull, 
there  will  not  be  probably  more  to-day." 


Tobacco.— Inspections  in  the  three  State  Ware- 
houses during  the  last  two  weeks: 

No.  1, 296  hhds. 

2, 155 

3,         .,        ...     380 

S31  hhds. 


FOR  SALE, 

A  full  bred  Devon  Bull,  4  years  old  last  April— large 
and  uncommonly  handsome,  out  of  one  of  llie  cows 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Coke  to  Mr.  Patterson.  To  save  trouble 
the  price  is  iJlOO,  deliverable  about  twenty  miles  from 
lialtimore  on  the  Liberty  road.  Apply  at  No.  20  South- 
^"•eet.  Juty2^,\s'>6. 


CONTENTS  OK  THIS  NUMBER. 

M'Cormick's  Plough,  letter  from  General  Lafayette 
to  Mr.  M'Cormick,  and  Report  of  Agricultural  Society 
in  Pans— On  Wheat  applicable  to  the  soil— How  to  de- 
stroy the  Weevil  in  barns— On  the  advantages  of  Fal- 
low Crops  over  Summer  Fallows— On  Marl— Prospect 
ot  Crops— On  American  Opium— Culture  of  Cabbages 
—Conclusion  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Report,  made  in  Con- 
gress, on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal— An  eff'cctu- 
al  and  easy  method  of  destroying  Flies— On  cleaning 
1-eathers  from  their  animal  oil— Annals  of  the  Turf, 
No.  VII.— Oiseases  of  Dogs,  continued— Sale  of  Saxony 
Sheep— White  Wine  made  near  Philadelphia— To  cure 
Warts—Recipes,  for  bleeding  at  the  Nose:  to  make 
Toast  Water— Editorial— Commercial. 
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AOB.ICUXiTV».E. 


ON  SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

By  William  Young,  of  Braadywine,  Delmvare. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Phila.  Agr.  Society.) 

I  herewith  send  a  sample  of  wheat,  which  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quuiitity  of  ears  filled  with 
smut  balls,  in  [)lace  of  grain      ""' 


The  seed  from  which 


symptoms  of  that   sown  with  the  smut   adhering  were  exempted  from  that  disewe  in  the  harvest  of 
thereto.     This  was  the  ckse  in  1805;  the  smut  had  the  next  season. 
no  offensive  smell,  while  the  produce  from  the  grain 


in  1806  was  highly  offensive,  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  that  arising  from  putrid  fish,  and  continued  so, 
notwithstanding  the  low  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. This  may  readily  be  perceived  by  rubbing 
a  smut  ball  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

The  reason  why  the  smui  bad  no  offensive  smell 
in  1805,  was,  the  disease  seems  to  have  progressei; 


it  was  raised  was  procured  in  this  neiehboul'hood!  more  slowly,  and  the  foetid  effluvia  carried  off  by 
last  October,  and  had  been  sown  for  four  years,  onjthe  partial  perspiration,  remaining  in  the  plant, 
the  same  farm,  and  deemed  of  the  best  quality.    In      The  introduction  of  smut  may  be  prevented  by 
the  harvest  of  1805,  for  the  first  time,  a  mixture  of  i  careful  selection  and  preparation  of  the  seed.     The 
smut  was  observed.     It  was  not,  houever,  to  that' washings  recommended  by  the  best  agricultural  au- 


extent,  as  to  be  considered  deeply  injurious  to  the 
grain,  which  was  of  course  sown  upon  several 
farms,  and  upon  different  fields  in  the  same  farm, 
from  September  to  December,  under  various  as 
pects,  and  in  every  situation,  it  produced  a  consi 
derable  proportion  of  smut  balls  in  the  harvest  w 
the  present  year.  I  had  part  of  two  fields  sow 
with  it;  the  one  a  south,  the  other  a  north  aspeot 
Carolina  while,  Virginia  early,  and  red  chaff  beam- 
ed wheat,  were  contiguous  in  the  respective  fieljs. 
There  was  not  a  ball  of  smut  found,  except  ttftt 
from  which  the  sample  is  sent.  Nor  was  it  fouiJ 
on  any  of  the  other  farms,  except  when  the  se  d 
was  sown  from  the  same  stock.  And  even  the  sane, 
species  of  wheat,  procured  from  another  far(i 
and  sown  on.  one  of  my  fields,  produced  no  sniit 
balls. 

The  farinaceous  part  of  the  grain,  into  which  te 
smut  adhered,  was  perfectly  pure,  after  the  smt 
iras  removed  at  the  barley  mill. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  seed  produced  in  1805  ws 
infected  by  a  kind  of  hereditiiry  disease,  occasionil 
by  the  smut,  which  burst  from  the  balls  during  tis 
act  of  threshing,  and  lodged  in  the  small  beard  (i 
the  plume  end  of  the  grain,  preventing  or  impedii 

the  proccaj  of  »  c^cltjlji,!!  ill   tljc  pl:inT,in  Its  cniDrHB 


Ihorilies,  are  to  be  performed,  and  all  imperfect 
giain  rejected;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  al- 
though the  principles  of  vegetation  are  not  extin- 
guished, the  powers  for  maturing  the  grains  are  de- 
stroyed The  smut  stated  as  having  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  h^irvest  of  1805,  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  this  way.  No  other  farms  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  infected,  or  contained  any  mixture 
of  smut,  except  that  alluded  to  in  this  paper. 

The  smut  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  har- 
vest of  1806,  was  evidently  a  species  of  hereditary 
disease,  arising  from  the  smut  adhering  to  the  beard 
of  the  grain  sown,  which  had  fixed  itself  on  the 
pure  grain  (after  being  put  into  motion  by  the  ope- 
♦iKion  of  threshing,)  where  it  appears  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  fine,  oily,  vegetable  mould. 

It  is  as  yet  unknown,  by  what  means  smut  be 
comes  so  pernicious  to  the  offspring  of  the  plant, 
arising  from  the  grain  to  which  it  adheres.  It  does 
not  produce  any  fungous  matter,  which  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  root,  or  stalks  of  the  plants:  for 
their  vigor  and  appearance  were  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  same  field.  There  is  no  apparent  dis- 
enseuntil  after  the  appearance  of  the  bloom  or  fa- 
-.tnii,  but  then  its  progress  becomes  rapid  and  de- 
structive.    For  while  the  plants  from  the  uninfected 


2d.  The  disease  in  the  harvest  of  1806,  from  seed 
of  the  infected  crop  of  1805,  assumed  an  heredita- 
ry aspect.  Wherever  the  seed  from  the  crop  of 
1805  was  sown,  and  in  those  places  only,  smut  ap- 
peared  in  1806. 

I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  submitting  hypothe- 
sis, in  place  of  facts,  for  consideration.  It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  proper  in  the  present  case;  for  as 
every  act  of  tbe  judgment  is  right  or  wrong,  true 
or  false,  the  hypothesis,  if  wrong,  may  invite  that 
solid  information,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
excluded  from  the  public  eye. 

It  is  therefore  presumed,  that  the  smut  of  the 
harvest  field  of  1806,  arose  from  a  privation  of  the 
action  of  the  beard  (which  is  on  the  plume  end  of 
tiie  grain  of  wheat,)  in  the  economy  of  vegetation. 
The  office  of  that  beard,  in  the  embryo  state  of  the 
plant,  is  either  to  generate,  act  upon,  or  in  the  ves- 
sels producing  tbe  bloom,  or  farina;  for  if  these 
vessels  are  imperfect,  or  the  action  required  be 
wanting,  all  the  mutual  advantages  which  result 
from  the  perfection  of  the  farina,  and  its  operations 
will  cease;  instead  of  grain,  there  will  be  a  putrid 
mass,  as  in  the  sample  before  you.  Every  one  will 
allow,  that  the  beard  is  formed  for  some  important 
function,  in  the  service  of  the  plant.  It  is  here 
where  the  cause  of  the  disease  exists;  when  the 
smut  is  removed  from  the  beard,  perfect  grain  is 
produced;  when  it  is  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
beard,  smut  is  produced.  It  is  then  in  some  mea- 
sure conclusive,  that  the  diseased  ears  neither  re- 
ceive nor  communicate  the  farina.  For  until  this 
period,  all  ihe  usual  functions  were  performed,  so 
(hr  as  inspection  could  determine;  afterwards  all 
the  operations  of  the  plant  toward  maturing  the 
grain  are  at  an  end. 

It  may  be  objected,  if  the  disease  arose  from  the 
impaired  functions  of  the  beard,  and  the  consequent 
imperfection  and  inactivity  of  the  farma,that  the 


state,  withholding  the  power  required  to  mature  (he  grains  display  vigor  and  health  in  the  richness  and  ;  identical  grain  would  not,  at  the  same  time  produce 
gram  at  a  certam  period.     It  becomes  a  matter  or  activity  of  their  farina,  the  ear  at  the  same  time  as-  healthy  and  diseased    cars,  as  stated.     It  may  be 

siiijimg  tiie  texture  and  properties  of  grain,  the  fa-! answered,  that  upon  examination  of  tiie  grain  with 
nna  ot  the  infected  is  dead  and  pallid,  adhering  toja  glass,  many  of  the  beards  on  the  identical  grain, 
Ihe  external  coating  of  the  ear,  as  if  it  were  some  I  were  free  from  the  smut  when  sown.  The  office  of 
foreign  matter  pasted  thereon.  Sterility  and  dead-  [  such  would  therefore  be  performed  in  the  same  man- 
ness  then  universally  prevail,  and  the  perspiration  [her,  as  if  no  disease  had  existed  on  the  grain  where- 
ol  the  plant  is  at  an  end  The  moisture  which; in  they  acted.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
had  been  drawn  up  from  the  roots,  becomes  slag- 1  although  their  intercourse  with  the  farinaceous  part 
nated,  and  finally  returns  to   the  roots,  visibly  dis- 1  of  the  grain  is  minute,  yet  their  ramifications  are 


no  small  import  to  investigate  the  causes  o  tins 
disease;  for  although  smut  has  not  prevailed  ii  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Marylnd,  it 
has  been  highly  injurious  in  the  remote  counies  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  valley'  c  She- 
nandoah: and  it  some  years  ago  made  its  npear- 
ance  in  a  field  of  wheat  in  this  neighbourhod,  the 
seed  of  (vhich  was  brought  from  New  York 


coloured,  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in  impoverished '  independent,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  respec- 
ley:  the  .stalk  for  some  time  continues  green,  w!)ich]tive  parts  of  the  plant,  to  their  proper  offsets,  the 


If  any  favourite  species  of  wheat  shall  b  intro- 
duced amongst  us  infected  with  smut,  Ihedisease' 

might  have   a  rapid  increase;   when,  perhps,  the 'finally  terminates  in  yellon  rust  over  th"e  whole;  the!  independence  of  which  has  been   proved,  by  frc- 
evd  might  be  ascribed  to  that  sort  of  whet,  or  an  milk,  which  abounded  in  the  ear,  in  place  of  assuni-  queiitly  parting  the  offsets  and  planting  a  part,  in 

ing  the  texture  and  properties  of  grain,  becomes  a' which  cases  they  matured  the  grain  with  an'in-. 
putrid  tnass,  and  so  far  as  it  remains  insulated,  by  crease  of  some  "hundred  fold.  Each  member  of 
the  coatings  intended  for  farinaceous  matter,  and  those  offsets,  radically  pure  and  perfect,  although 
l!-ecluded  from  the  air,  it  produces  that  offensive; subdivided  to  a  great"  extent,  performed  its  respec- 
■  smell  already  stated.  |  live  function  in  vegetation. 


unfavourable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  r^oer  than 
to  a  disease  inherent  or  attached  to  the  ried. 

The  foregoing  facts  inform  us,  tliat  srut  is  some- 
times produced  from  seed,  which  had  n  mixture  ol 
it,  as  in  the  harvest  of  1805.     At  othc  times,  it  is 


the  native  offspring  of  the  purest  giin,  infected  i  These  are  facts  which  introduced  themselves  in  I  The  washing  recommended,  is  merely  to  remove 
with,  or  having  smut  thereon, as  in  te  harvest  ol[ the  harvests  of  1805  and  1806;  they  are  nowpro-jthe  smut  and  imperfect  grain;  whatever  is  found 
,o^,.      The  first  may  arise   from  aninfavourablei  duced,  that  every  reader  may  consider  the   plant  |  most  effectual  for  that  purpose,  is  deemed  the  most 


1806. 

stale  of  the  atiiosphere,  or  more  freucntly  from 
some  radical  defect  in  the  seed  sowr  When  Ihe 
early  advances  of  plants  are  vigorou:  and  the  in- 
fection of  all  sorts  of  wheat,  at  an  ifter  jteriod, 
general,  there  is  reason  tu  presume,  tht  the  disease 
arises  from  some  external  circumstate,  such  as  a 
hot  sun,  after  heavy  rains,  continue  moisture  to 
excess  in  the  atmos|)here,  while  at  :i  high  tempe- 
rature, with  high  wind  prevailing  i  a  continued 
draught,  while  the  bloom  of  farina  i  present,  and 
inili<  in  tii«  corn. 

But,  when  the  complaint  is  loca  unless  the  as- 
pect is  of  the  same  kind,  there  i  reason  to  con- 
clude the  seed  has  been  in  som  respect  imper» 
feet.  And  being  unable  to  prcuce  the  farina, 
and  mature  the  grain,  an  abortior<akes  place,  and 


efore  him,  and  draw  such  conclusions  as  arise  out,  expedient.     No  dependence  is  placed 


of  the  premises. 


on  various 


steeps,  as  it  is  presumed  that  plump  seed,  well  kept. 


\vhich  tillered,  you  will  find  produced  stalks  will 
perfect  ears  of  grain,  others  from  the  identical 
grain,  produced  smut  balls;  but  in  no  instance  were 
gi  ain  and  smut  balls  found  in  the  same  ear,  as  stat- 
ed by  some  observers. 

I  shall  conclude  this  communication  with  such  re- 
flections as  arise  from  the  circumstances  laid  before 
you. 

1st.  That  imperfect  or  damaged  seed  yields  a 
diseased  crop,  and   under  the  circumstances  last 
stated,  the  disease  becomes  hereditary.     It  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  part  of  the  seed  sown  in 
_       .  .        ,  1804  was  damaged,  for  it  produced  a  mixture  of 

tbe  result  is  the  same,  but  not  atttded  with  ail  the  smut,  while  all  the  farms  in  the  neighbourheod 
No.  30.  —VOL.  8. 


Another  fact  may  be  added,  that  some  grains  and  laid  in  a  soil  well  prepared,  is  the  best  security 

il<.l,    «:iU,.o.l     ..„..    ..,,11     C„.l J 1    ....11 :,i  •       .  .J    L  J.'  -f 


ainst  smut  and  every  disease. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  a  case 
of  a  palm  tree,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  hypo- 
thesis; the  palma  viujor,  foliit,  Jhbelliformibiis.  A 
tree  of  this  kind  had,  for  thirty  years,  dowered  and 
borne  fruit  in  a  garden  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Berlin .  but  tlie  fruit  never  ripmed,  and  when  plant- 
ed did  not  vegetate.  There  was  a  male  plant  of 
the  same  kind  in  a  garden  at  I.eipsic,  twenty  Ger- 
man miles  from  Berlin;  from  thence  a  branch  of  the 
flowers  was  procured,  and  suspended  over  the  tree 
at  Berlin;  the  experiment  produced  ripe  fruit;  next 
year  it  was  repeated,  and  the  palm  tree  produced 
above  20O0  ripe  fruit.    The  fruit  vegetated,  anS 
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produced  vouns  palm  trees.   See  Hunter's  acorgical ;  feeling-s  of  a  lover  of  improvement  can  scarcely  be 


Essmjs,  Vork  edition,  -p.  432. 

(Remarks  on  the  lorc^oingr,  witli  additional  Ob- 
servations on  8niut,  and  tlie  means  of  preventing 
it— by  James  Mease,  M.  D.,  will  be  inserted  in  the 
next  Farmer.] 


(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York.) 


ON  LIMING  SEED  WHEAT. 

ByJamesM'Call,of.mcguny—Jan  26,  1825. 
Sir.— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  on  the  subject 
of  smut  in  wheat.  I  will  state  to  you  what  has  fallen 
under  my  observation. 

When  I  resided  in  Seneca  county,  several  years 
ago,  my  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  this 
subject,  by  observing,  that  while  myself  and  neigh- 
bours were  much  iniurcd  by  smut  in  our  wheat,  the 
crops  of  Mr.  G.  imil'ormly  escaped.  I  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  tliis  singular  exemption,  and  learnt 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  seed  having  been  limed 

In  1816,  therefore,  I  washed  my  seed,  put  about 
three  pints  of  lime  to  each  bushel,  mixed  it  well, 
and  let  it  lie  in  a  heap  twelve  hours  before  sowing. 
My  crop  was  perfectly  clean ,  while  I  can  say  all 
my  neighbours  had  more  or  less  smut: 

In  1817,  part  of  my  seed  was  washed  and  limed, 
as  in  the  precedins  year;  another  part  was  washed 
and  limed,  and  a  pint  of  salt  to  each  bushel  mixed 
with  the  lime;  a  third  parcel  was  washed  in  strong 
pickle  and  limed;  and  a  fourth  sown  without  any 
preparation.  The  result  was  as  follows:  The  lirst 
had  a  little  smut;  the  second  none;  the  third  none; 
and  the  fourth  was  a  quarter  smut — all  on  the  s.inie 
kind  of  land,  and  all  sown  in  good  weather,  be- 
tween the  5th  and  15th  of  September. 

In  1819,  Mr.  L.  bought  his  seed  of  my  neigh- 
bours, Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  G.  and  of  myself,  and  sowed 
all  without  preparation.  Mr.  G's  crop  was  from 
seed  had  of  rae  the  vear  before,  and  sowed  without 
liming.  B.  had  never  prepared  his  seed  by  any 
process.  It  was  found,  on  harvesting  the  crop,  that 
the  part  sown  with  my  seed  was  free  from  smut- 
that  sown  with  G's  seed  had  a  little— and  that  sown 
with  B's  seed  was  one  fourth  smut.  This  state- 
ment I  had  from  Mr.  L.  1  mention  this  circum- 
stance to  show,  that  seed  wheat  well  cleaned  as 
mentioned,  will  have  an  elfect  for  two  or  three 
crops;  but  I  would  never  recommend  to  sow  wheat 
without  salt  and  lime. 

As  the  Hessian  fly  has  never  yet  troubled  us  in 


expressed,  on  observing  the  almost  universal  inat 
tention  paid  to  the  greater  number  of  our  orchards, 
and  that  people  who  go  to  a  consideral)le  expense 
in  planting  and  establishing  them,  afterwards  leave 
them  to  the  rude  hand  of  nature;  as  if  the  art  and 
ingenuity  of  man  availed  nothing,  or  that  they  me- 
rited no  further  care;  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  good  example,  and  the  consequent  success 
of  the  careful  and  industrious,  will  stimulate  others 
to  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  these  departments, 
and  thereby  to  serve  themselves  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity at  iarge. 

As  orchards,  in  their  general  acceptation,  com- 
prehend a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  observations  which  will 
follow  under  this  head,  will  be  exclusively  confined 
to  apple  trees.     There  is  no  other  fruit  tree  which 


tant.  so  far  as  is  practicable,  which  may  be  facili 
tatid  by  wooden  pegs.  The  too  common  fault  of 
s(|iieezing  them  into  small  holes,  has  ruined  many 
trees:  the  holes  must  be  wide  enough  to  extend  at 
least  one  foot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  longest  roots, 
and  the  mould  be  made  quite  mellow. 

The  depth  of  the  holes  should  not  extend  beyond 
the  natural  good  soil;  if  you  make  a  deep  hole, 
hason-like,  into  the  clay  bottom,  or  unfriendly  sub- 
soil, which  is  too  frequently  done,  and  plant  the 
roots  therein,  even  filling  it  round  with  good  eartb 
will  not  do;  for  as  soon  as  it  pushes  its  roots  beyond 
this,  they  must  enter  the  bad  and  unfriendly  soil, 
which  will  not  fail  to  bring  on  the  decay  of  the 
most  healthy  tree,  and  can  never  atford  it  suitable 
juices  for  perfecting  delicious  fruit;  besides,  the 
lodgment  of  water  about  the  roots  in  this  confined 
bason,  in  wet  seasons,  will  cause  the  tree  to  become 


so  richly  deserves  the  attention  and  cultivation  of  sickly,  and  to  get  overrun  with  moss,  and  full  of 


the  husbandman,  as  the  apple;  it  will  thrive  and 
live  in  almost  every  climate;  it  yields  a  fruit  equal- 
led by  none  in  abundance  and  excellence,  and  a  li- 
quor, which,  if  properly  made,  is  little  inferior  to 
the  best  wine. 

It  behoves  every  philanthropist  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  orchards  and  the  making  of  good 
cider;  by  way  of  discouraging  the  too  general  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  Good  eider  would  be  a  national 
saving  of  wealth  by  expelling  foreign  liquors;  and 
of  life,  by  expelling  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  mismanagement  of  apple  trees  often  begins 
in  the  nursery,  by  leaving  suckers  from  the  roots, 
by  letting  the  trees  grow  so  crooked  as  to  become 


canker. 

Young  apple  trees  planted  shallow,  and  the  holes 
filled  up  with  rich  native  mould  or  earth,  always 
sicceed  the  best,  or  more  completely  insures  the 
su-cess  of  their  living;  for  in  shallow  planting,  the 
rots  of  the  young  trees  are  so  near  the  surface  as 
tofeel  the  salutary  influence  of  sun,  air  and  rain. 
Agreat  orchardist  once  said — "always  plant  shal- 
lov  and  give  a  top  dressing." 

\  tree  well  pruned,  planted,  and  secured  by 
st:kes  against  violent  winds,  will  soon  acquire  a 
hibit  of  regular  growth  and  will  be  easy  to  keep  in 
g(od  order  afterwards. 

Pruning  is  an  important  article  in  the  manage- 


incapable  of  a  good  shape,  and  especially  by  leav-  nsnt  of  orchards,  and  therefore  deserves  the  par- 
ing branches  for  two  or  three  years,  which  must  be  tiular   attention    of   the    husbandman.      Pruning, 


cut  away  when  the  tree  is  planted,  because  they  are 
too  low,  or  crowd  the  head. 

This  incumbrance  has  wasted  a  great  part  of  the 
sap,  which  would  otherwise  have  increased  the  re- 
gular growth.  The  wounds  occasioned  by  this 
lopping  cannot  soon  be  covered  willi  new  bark,  and 
in  the  mean  time  often  produce  a  decay,  tjome- 
times  this  neglect  is  continued  in  part,  when  the 


wien  judiciously  done,  promotes  the  health  of  the 
tees,  brings  them  sooner  into  a  bearing  state,  and 
cintinues  them   in   vigor  for  nearly   double  their 
common  age. 
Should  it  happen  that  any  of  your  trees  have 

laj^c  lleaUs,  ailli    but     ft:w   and    ot^natj    r<x»*3,  r&ilueG 

theii  tops  by  a  select  and  judicious  pruning,  to  a 
due  proportion  with  their  roots;  for  an  ox,  fed  only 


trees  are  removed  from  the  nursery,  because  some  throujh  a  wren's  quill,  could  not  long  exist.      This 
persons  regret  the  loss  of  branches  which  would  will  sWom  happen,  unless  by  accident,  or  careless 


bear  the  same  or  the  next  year,  and  others  cannot 
foresee  the  bad  consequences  of  keeping  them, 
which  vvill  increase  with  their  growth  and  force  a 
much  worse  amputation.  The  head  of  every  tree 
should  begin  at  least  six  feet  from  the  ground;  and 
of  those  w  hose  branches  are  sloping,  eight.  When 
the  head  has  been  formed  so  low  as  five  feet,  but  is 
II    grown,   it    may   be  continued;    but   then    its 


to  speak  of  the  efficacy  of;  well    grown,   it    may  . 

•  '  branches  ought  to  be  trimmed  near  the  stem,  and 


Allegany,  I  am  unable 

preventing  the  ravages  of  that  insect.  ,_ -   .,  .,...■         tu    i,  „,! 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  f:.rmers,  the  propriety  by  some  contrivance  be  enabled  to  rise,     t  he  head 
cf  spreading  their  straw  n,,nn  their  pasture  gn-mitfa,!  ought  to  have  but  one  leader,  because^  two  seldom 
either  in  spring  or  fall.     It  will  shield  the  ground,  succeed,  as   the   mward   latera    boughs  w'dl  cross 
i   which   often   breaks   the  each  other.     Us  branches  should  be  equidistant,  and 


from   the   extreme   cold 

fibrous  roots  of  the  grasses.  In  summer  it  shields 
the  ground  from  tiie  scorching  rays  of  the  suu,  pre 
vents  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  fertilizes  the  soil 
and  causes  a  strong  rich  sward;  and  when  plough 
ed,  will  be  equal  to  a  good  coal  of  manure. 
J.  BuEL,  Sec'ry,  ^-c.  JAMES  M'CALL. 


ORCHARDS. 

(From  .Agricultural  Essays.) 
The  utility  of  an  orchard,  or  orchards,  both  for 
private  use  and  profit,  stored  with  the  various  sorts 
of  fruit  trees,  must  be  very  great;  as  well  as  allbrd 
infinite  pleasure  from  the  delightful  appearance  it 
makes  from  early  spring,  (ill  late  in  autumn;  in 
spring  the  various  trees  in  blossom  are  highly  orna- 
mental; in  summer,  the  pleasure  is  heightened  by 
observing  the  various  fruits  advancing  to  pcrl'ec- 
tion;  and  as  the  season  advarucb,  the  mature  growth 
of  the  diflTnent  sorts  arriving  to  perfection  in  regu- 
lar succession,  from  M^y  until  the  end  of  October. 
must  afford  great  delight  as  well  as  profit.    The 


not  more  than  six,  nor  less  than  four.  If  the  tree 
has  ample  root  and  a  strong  body,  the  head  may 
retain  an  upper  tier,  provided  it  is  two  feet  above 
the  first;  but  if  not.  it  is  best  to  leave  only  such 
upper  branches,  that  have  this  height,  and  Ibrm  the 
others  from  good  buds.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to 
shorten  the  top  or  the  branches,  except  a  little 
where  they  are  too  slender  for  their  length;  by  ex- 
cess, it  may  be  very  difficult  to  produce  a  good 
leader;  the  branches' will  grow  bushy,  and  be  later 
ill  bearing,  because  the  first  fruit  comes  towards 
their  ends. 

Trees  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  long  in  the  nurse 
ry,  because  the  small  space  allotted  for  them  will 
not  iieruiit  a  regular  expansion  either  of  the  root 
or  the  branches;  besides,  the  removal,  however 
careful,  often  kills  them,  or  causes  a  lingering  de 
cay.  An  accurate  inspection  of  the  roots  is  neces- 
sary for  taking  away  any  rotten  parts,  and  worms, 
and  also  for  cutting  off  those  that  cross  each  other, 
or  are  too  close.  None  but  long  ramblers  ought  to 
be  shortened,  and  they  should  be  spread  equidis- 


ness  ill  the  taking  of  them   up;  provided  they  are 
raised  It  proper  distances  in  the  nursery. 

No  Ifanch  should  ever  be  shortened,  unless  for 
the  figue  of  the  tree,  and  then  constantly  taken  of! 
close  atthe  separation,  by  which  means  the  wound 
soon  hels.  The  more  the  range  of  the  branches 
shoot  ci-cularly.  a  little  inclining  upwards,  the 
more  eqally  will  the  sap  be  distributed,  and  the 
better  w\  the  tree  bear,  for  from  that  circumstance 
the  sap  imore  evenly  impelled  to  every  part.  Do 
not  let  ih  ranges  of  branches  be  too  near  each 
other,  but  let  them  be  so  disposed  or  situated 
around  the  spm,  as  w  ill  give  to  the  inner  parts  venti- 
lation, and  a\mit  sunshine,  without  much  thinning. 

A  regular  psition  of  the  branches  will  also,  by  a 
balance  o(  weght.  keep  the  tree  upriirht,  and  enable 
the  several  p;  ts  to  resist  violent  winds,  and  to  sup- 
port loads  of  riiit.  Clusters  of  limbs  on  one  side 
must  incline  le  tree  more  and  more,  so  as  to  be 
easily  torn  U|j  by  the  roots,  and  also  weaken  the 
hold  of  thesebranches  to  the  stem. 

Indiscreet  rnning  of  the  inner  parts  will  accu- 
mulate the  fnl(  on  the  outward,  and  thus  make  the 
weight  more  bwerful,  as  on  a  lever.  The  impor- 
tance of  goodVuning  is  additional  in  this  country, 
Ironi  the  frequocy  of  westerly  winds,  which  give  a 
contrary  bias,  id  from  the  irregularity  of  the  sea- 
sons, which  in  bme  years  causes  a  great  defect, 
and  in  others  aifexcess  of  apples. 

It  has  been  bt'ore  observed,  that  the  principal 
pruning  should  ndone  while  the  trees  are  young, 
and  while  the  l^bs  (to  be  taken  off,)  are  small. 
The  head  of  the  hec  should  be  formed  while  it  is 
in  the  nursery,  tajng  care  to  leave  all  the  branches 
as  nearly  cquidistbt  as  possible. 
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When  pruning  is  too  long  neglected,  the  limbs  to 
be  taken  off  become  so  large  as  to  render  this  ope- 
ration extremely  prejudicial  to  the  tree.  Many 
persons  are  so  stupid  as  to  mangle  ri'jrular  and 
healthy  trees,  on  the  pretence  of  making  them  bet- 
ter by  thinning,  lopping  off  branches  thicker  than 
their  own  arms  and  legs,  moreover,  lacerating  the 
parts,  and  leaving  them  exposed  to  all  the  injuries 
from  heat,  cold,  wet  and  insects,  and  thus  a  certain 
prey  to  gangrene.  Saving  the  stumps  will  not 
avail,  because  they  convey  moisture  and  frosts  to 
the  stem,  even  before  they  rot.  In  a  few  years  large 
holes  appear  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  the  remaining 
branches  become  sickly  and  produce  bad  fruit,  and 
a  premature  death  is  generally  certain.  How  often 
have  farmers  nearly  ruined  their  orchards  by  haul- 
ing from  them  in  the  spring,  wagon  loads  of  the 
finest  branches,  full  of  bloom  buds. 

When  by  neglect  irregular  branches  have  become 
large,  as  beyond  a  diameter  of  two  and  an  half 
inches,  it  is  unsafe  to  cut  them  off,  but  some  of  their 
smaller  boughs  may  be  removed.  If  they  gall  others, 
the  amputation  cannot  be  avoided;  but  healing  plas- 
ters and  good  covering  should  be  applied  to  the 
wounds. 

Whenever  a  branch  is  cut  off,  it  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary that  it  be  taken  off  perfectly  smooth  and 
close,  for  it  is  impossible  the  bark  can  grow  ovet  a 
stump,  because  there  is  no  power  to  draw  it  tHat 
Way.  In  pruning,  when  doubts  are  entertained 
whether  a  certain  branch  should  be  taken  off,  ccn- 
sider  whether  it  will  be  in  the  way  three  jears 
hence;  if  it  will,  the  sooner  it  is  off,  the  bettkr. 
When  pruning  is  neglected,  an  orchard  becomes pf 
very  little  value,  as  boughs  will  then  be  suffered  to 
hang  dangling  to  the  ground,  and  the  heads  of  tie 
trees  will  be  so  loaded  with  wood  as  to  be  almgst 
impervious  to  the  sun  and  air.  i 

By  a  redundancy  of  wood  the  roots  are  exhaust- 
ed unprotitably,  the  bearing  wood  is  robbed  of  piin 

of  iti    Guetonuncc,  and     the     natural    life    oC   tlic  t/ee 

unnecessarily  shortened;  whilst  the  superfluous  nood 
endangers  the  tree  by  giving  the  winds  an  addition- 
al power  over  it,  and  is  injurious  to  the  Searing 
wood,  by  retaining  the  damps,  and  prevmting  a 
due  circulation  of  air.  It  is  common  to  see  fruit 
trees,  by  a  neglect  of  pruning  in  due  tme,  with 
two  or  three  tiers  of  boughs  pressing  so  lard  upon 
one  another,  with  their  twigs  so  iiitimrtely  inter- 
woven, that  a  small  bird  can  scarcey  creep  in 
among  them.  Trees,  thus  neglected,  atquire,  from 
want  of  due  ventilation,  a  stinted  haiit,  and  the 
fruit  becomes  of  a  erude  inferior  quality 

If  pruning  is  commenced  in  the  nurs;ry,  and  re- 
gularly continued  every  spring  in  theorchard,  by 
taking  off  small  limbs  as  they  graduaiy  appear,  by 
this  means  keeping  the  trees  in  a  bearng  and  flou- 
rishing state,  all  the  advantages  to  bederived  from 
this  operation  will  be  fully  experiencfd,  and  its  dis- 
advantages, arising  from  neglect  anl  its  improper 
appUi-ation,  entirely  avoided. 

With  respect  to  situation,  very  tlviving  orchards 
are  frequently  found  on  high  and  l«w  grounds,  on 
declivities  and  plains,  in  various  asp;cts  and  expo- 
sures; but  this  is  in  consequence  of  he  natural  soil 
being  good  You  should,  however,  awid  very  damp 
situations,  particularly  such  as  lodgj  water;  for  in 
very  wet  soils  no  fruit  trees  will  posper,  nor  will 
the  fruit  produced  in  such  places  )e  good;  but  a 
moderatelj'  low  situation,  free  fron  wet,  may  be 
wore  eligible  than  an  elevated  grouid,  as  being  less 
exposed  to  tempestuous  winds;  hit,  if  having  a 
gentle  declivity,  the  more  desirabh.  A  proper  soil 
beiiig  the  grand  and  essential  re)uisite,  should  be 
cart  fully  selected;  for  on  this  depmds  much  of  your 
success.  A  good,  deep  sandy  loan,  neither  too  dry 
nnr  wet,  is  the  most  suitable  fo'  all  kinds  of  fruit 
tr':es,  and  whether  this  be  on  Ki{fl  or  low  situations, 
it  should  be  preferred  to  ever'  other.  Generally 
speakiug,  ground  that  will  prrduce  good  crops  of 


natural  grass,  or  kitchen  garden  vegetables,  is  suita- 
ble for  an  orchard;  if  of  a  loamy  nature,  it  will  be 
a  particular  advantage;  any  soil,  however,  of  a 
good  quality,  not  too  light  and  dry,  nor  loo  heavv, 
stubborn,  or  wet,  and  not  less  than  one  spade  deep 
of  good  staple,  will  be  proper  for  this  purpose. 


several  feet,  so  as  to  make  a  circle  of  at  least  six 
feet  diameter.  All  grain  crops  are  injuriuus  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity  to  the  tree,  their  power 
of  exhausting  the  inoi>ture  from  their  colour,  or 
producing  a  great  degree  of  intense  reflected  heat. 
.  .      .  .      .  i'o  avoid  these  injurious  efl'ects,  dig  as  mentioned 

\ou  should  have  great  regard  to  the  distance  of,  above  three  feet  around,  which  will  keep  the  soil 
planting  the  trees,  which  is  what  few  people  have  loose  around  them,  and  enable  the  trees  to  resistor 
rightly  considered;  fur  if  you  plant  them  too  close,  live  in  a  long  drought.  Allhous;h  this  operation 
they  will  be  liable  to  blights;  the  air  being  thereby  where  extended  to  several  thousand  trees,  which  at 


pent  in  amongst  them,  will  also  cause  the  fruit  to 
be  ill  tasted;  for  a  great  quantity  ol  damp  vapours 
from  the  perspiration  of  the  trees,  and  the  exhala- 
tion from  the  earth  mixed  with  it,  will  be  imbibed 
by  the  fruit,  and  render  their  juices  crude  and  un- 
wholesome; besides,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  well 
informed  naturalists  and  orchardists,  that  these  va- 
pours and  perspiration  of  the  trees  collect  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  reflect  it  in  streams,  so  as  to  cause 
what  is  called  a  fire  blast;  which  is  extremely  hurt- 
ful to  fruit,  and  most  frequent  where  orchards  are 
open  to  the  south  sun. 
An  experienced  orchardist  observes,  that  "his 


present  compose  my  orchards,  necessiirily  is  produc- 
tive of  much  expense  and  trouble,  I  am  repaid  four 
fold  in  the  increased  vigour  ol  niv  trees,  and  still 
more  in  theirpreservationfromoursummerdrought." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  coninioally  enuchiu;;  and 
cultivating  old  a|)ple  orchards  is  injurious  to  the 
trees;  but  for  young  trees  it  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantages.  By  manuring  and  cultivating 
old  orchards  too  often,  it  causes  them  to  overbear; 
and  by  forwarding  the  fruit  too  soon,  to  drop  before 
the  ti"me  for  gathering  to  keep,  or  for  cider.  Mel- 
low mud  or  rich  mould  is  the  best  manure  which 
can  be  applied  to  young  apple  trees.    If  the  ground 


apple  trees  are  planted  33  feet  apart  in  squares,!  is  poor,  stable  manure  is  the  least  proper  kind  to  be 
which  he  considers  the  nearest  distance  they  should 'used,  being,  from  its  nature,  least  able  to  resist  the 
be  planted."  Another  distinguished  orchardist  of  destructive  effects  of  our  summer  droughts,  and  af- 
Pennsylvania,  "thinks  that  squares  of  forty  feet  is '  fording  a  shelter  to  vermin  equally  pernicious  in  the 
the  proper  distance."  winter,  particuhirly  in  light  soils;  rich  earlh  or  river 

In  dry,  sandy  ground,  plant  trees  in  autumn,  and  and  meadow  mud  ameliorated  by  frost  or  putrefac- 
in  soils  inclined  to  be  moist  or  watery,  in  spring,  [tion,  either  in  its  simple  state,  or  mixed  with  ashes, 
otherwise  the  winter  is  apt  to  chill  and  kill  them,  lime  or  perfectly  rotten  dung,  is  of  all  others,  after 
In  such  soils  it  is  good  to  open  the  holes  in  the  fall, ,  the  first  year,  the  best  dressing,  to  be  spread  on  the 
and  let  them  remain  o|)en  all  winter;  this  enriches  i  surface  and  ploughed  in.  It  is  an  excellent  practice 
and  mellows  the  land  thrown  out,  and  fits  it  better  to  keep  hogs  in  an  orchard  to  e  tt  all  the  fruit  which 
for  planting.  VVhere  a  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  i  falls  whfle  sm.tll  and  unripe,  thereby  to  destroy  a 
not  subject  to  inundation,  plant  the  trees  in  the:  worm  called  curculio,  contained  in  the  fruit,  which 
fall,  and  they  will  gain  fibres  enough  to  support  are  extremely  iijurious  to  fruit  and  fruit  trees, 
(hem  before  winter,  and  wiU  shoot  well  the  next  i  When  hogs  tie  kept  in  an  orchard,  they  should 
spring,  and  better  than  those  planted  in  the  spring.  I  be  fed  in  mornings  around  the  roots  of  each  tree, 
I'he  time  of  planting  young  apple  trees  will  be  re^unlil  you  get  through  the  whole  orchard,  by  which 
giilated  by  tlic  season.  In  tbe  fall  they  may  be ,  means  they  will  root  about  the  trees,  so  as  to  keep 
planted  as  soon  as  they  have  shed  their  leaves,  pro- [the  ground  cle:in,  loose  and  open,  and  likewise  give 
vidrd  there  is  no  frost  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  j  them  a  considerable  manuring.  It  is  constantly  ob- 
spring  be'bre  the  buds  begin  to  burst.  |  served,  that  when  the  stem  of  the  tree  grows  too 

In  planting  trees,  should  the  earth  be  rather  shal- ,  fast  for  the  bark,  it  causes  blotches  and  lacerations; 
low,  so  that  you  cannot  rover  the  roots  a  sufficient ,  which  evil  is  properly  avoided  by  scoring  the  bark 
depth  with  good  soil,  you  must  have  some  hauled  ^  with  a  sharp  knile;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
for  that  purpose,  to  where  each  tree  is  to  be  plant-  jgo  to  the  wood  by  cutting  through  the  whitish  rind 
ed,  or  collected  to  such  places  from  the  general  or  inner  bark.  A  great  enemy  to  apple  trees  in 
surface,  and  bank  the  roots  around  therewith;  for  many  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  caterpillar.     The 


there  is  no  alternative,  between  planting  them  m 
the  good  soil,  where  their  roots  can  take  a  wide  ex- 
tended horizontal  direction,  and  lie  within  the  reach 
of  the  genial  influence  of  heat,  rain,  dew  and  air, 
and  that  of  an  untimely  end,  if  planted  too  deep. 

Tillage  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young 
trees;  whereas  in  grass  ground  their  progress  is 
comparatively  slow,  for  want  of  the  earth  being 
stirred  about  their  roots  and  kept  loose  and  open. 

William  Coxe,  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  paid  more 
attention  to  the  raising  of  orchards,  than  perhaps 
any  other  person  in  our  country,  (he  having  above 
3000  apple  trees  in  cultivation,)  thus  remarks, 
"young  orchards  thrive  in  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  degree  of  cultivation  be- 
stowed on  them.  Shallow  planting  more  complete- 
ly insures  the  success  of  their  living:  which  pre- 
serves the  roots  so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
that  by  keeping  the  soil  around  them  in  a  loose 
and  mellow  state,  free  from  weeds,  grain  or  grass, 
they  may  feel  the  salutary  influence  of  the  sun,  air 
and  rain;  the  last  of  which,  in  our  dry  climate,  is 
particularly  essential  to  their  success  for  several 
years  after  planting.  For  this  reason,  all  kinds  of 
fallow  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  vines,  and  Indian 
corn,  particularly  the  last,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  first  and  second  year's  cultivation  of  orchards. 
It  is  an  excellen'  practice,  if  orchards  are  sowed  in 


method  of  destroying  them,  is  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  and  twist  their  nests  out  of  the  trees  with 
a  forked  stick  or  long  pole  It  is  said  by  a  respecta- 
ble farmer,  that  by  placing  a  large  clod  of  dirt  in 
the  fork  of  an  apple  tree,  or  by  tying  dirt  or  salt 
around  tbe  body  of  the  tree,  that  all  the  caterpillars 
will  immediately  desert,  and  will  not  crawl  over  the 
dirt  again  to  get  into  the  tree. 

But  they  are  so  easily  destroyed  by  the  former 
method,  that  it  should  be  considered  nothing  but 
laziness  in  a  farmer  who  permits  his  orchards  to  be 
injured  by  these  insects.  Apple  trees  are  very  often 
almost  entirely  ruined  by  moss,  which  kills  many, 
and  injures  others  so  much,  that  they  are  only  an 
incumbrance  to  the  ground  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
country.  This  evil  may  easily  be  checked,  by  scrap- 
ing and  rubbing  off  the  moss  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  with  a  rounded  iron  scraper.  Draining  the 
land,  if  too  wet,  or  retentive  of  moisture,  will  some- 
times prevent  or  cure  moss;  or  digging  round  the 
trees  on  the  approach  of  winter,  or  in  spring,  and 
bringing  fresh  mould,  or  the  scouring  of  ponds,  or 
the  earth  ploughed  up  on  the  site  of  long  standing 
fences  and  laid  round  them.  Whatever  contributes 
to  the  health  of  the  tree,  will  cure,  or  in  some  de- 
gree mitigate  this  and  other  diseases. 

In  gathering  apples  we  must  consider  the  climate 
in  which  we  live,  and  direct  our  practice  according 


any  kind  of  small  grain  or  grass,  to  dig  up  the  earlh  I  to  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold.     In  hot  countries  the 
twice  Id  the  year  iirouud  the  root  of  the  trees  for  fruit  must  be  gathered  sooner  than  in  colder  one». 
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because  the  sap  has  performed  its  work  sooner. 
Fruit  will  keep  longer,  the  longer  it  is  suffered  to 
remain  on  the  tree.  We  should  gather  fruit  after 
a  frost,  for  we  are  then  sure  the  sap  will  no  longer 
aid  it.  This  consideration  merits  more  attention, 
perhaps,  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  it. 

After  all,  many  excuse  themselves   from  paymg 
much  attention  to  their  orchards,  by  saymg  "they 
are  not  worth  it."  Herein  they  are  mistaken.  Were 
orchards  properly  cultivated,  and  the  cider  produc- 
ed from  them  properly  made,  every  farmer  would 
find  that  no  pains  or  attention  which  he  could  be- 
stow upon  his  orchards  would  be  too  great.     In  the 
northern  states,  the  farmers  discover  that  they  can- 
not pay  too  much  attention  to  their  orchards.  There 
they  have  almost  completely  substituted  cider  for 
ardent  spirits;  and  this  wholesome  beverage  is  to  be 
found  on  their  tables  little  inferior  to  the  best  wine, 
throughout  the  year.     I  have  before  observed,  that 
good  cider  would  be  a  national  saving  of  wealth,  by 
expelling  foreign  liquors,  and  of  life,  by  expelling 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.     And  I  consider  apples, 
under  all  their  varieties,  the  length  of  time  they 
may  be   preserved,  and   the   many  uses  made  of 
them,  not  only  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  kinds  of 
fruits;  but  perhaps  of  more  real  value  to  the  peo- 
ple in  general  than  all  the  other  fruits.     Besides 
these  considerations,  the  pleasure  and  delight  which 
a  farmer  must  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  an 
orchard,  exceeds,  perhaps,  any  other  belonging  to 
his  pleasing  and  happy  pursuit. 


TURNIPS. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Perhaps  no  better  directions  for  raising  turnips 
can  be  given  than  by  copying  the  statement  of  the 
mode  ol'  cultivating  the  crop  raised  by  Messrs.  Tris- 
tram and  Henry  Little,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  for 
which  they  received  two  premiums  of  $iO  each 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  in 
1823.  One  of  these  premiums  was  for  having  rais- 
ed the  greatest  quantity  of  turnips  on  an  acre,  and 
the  other  for  having  raised  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  same  vegetable  as  a  second  crop. 

"The  lot  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  swell  on 
our  farm  in  said  town;  the  soil  is  a  yellow  loam  on 
a  gravelly  bottom,  and  had  been  down  to  grass  tuo 
years;  in  July,  182.3,  the  lot  was  mowed  and  the 
hay  made  on  the  same  land,  and  the  produce  was 
one  ton  anf"  eight  hundred.     The  sward  was  then 

Eloughed  as  deep  as  would  turn  over,  and  twice 
arrowed;  furrows  were  then  opened  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  apart,  ten  ox  cart  loads  of  ma- 
nure, mixed  with  ten  loads  of  marsh  mud,  or  sod, 
were  put  into  the  furrows,  which  ^vere  covered  with 
a  plough;  one  pound  of  seed  u'as  sown  with  a  ma- 
chine, one  row  on  each  ridge,  and  a  roller  was 
made  to  pass  over  the  same,  vvliich  completed  the 
sowing  As  soon  as  the  third  leaf  was  grown  they 
were  thinned  to  the  distance  of  one  foot  apart  in 
the  rows.  Alter  that  they  were  three  times  plough- 
ed between  the  rows  and  twice  hoed;  the  harvest- 
ing was  in  November,  and  the  product  was  nine 
hundred  and  eight  bushels." 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  break  up  mowing  or  pas- 
lure  ground,  and  raise  a  goo<l  crop  of  turnips,  with- 
out the  expense  and  trouble  of  yarding  cattle  or 
sheep  on  the  ground,  according  to  the  customary 
mode  of  preparing  for  a  turnip  crop.  Sowing 
broadcast  will  do  well;  but  sowing  in  drills  or  rows 
will  do  better.  In  either  way  the  crop  will  be  the 
better  for  hoeing  and  thinning  out  the  superfluous 
plants.  If  the  soil  is  not  very  poor,  a  good  crop 
may  be  obtained,  even  wilhout  manure,  but  a  much 
better  with  manure.  Wood  ashes,  soot  and  lime 
are  said  to  he  preferable,  as  manure  for  turnips,  to 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  farm  yard. 

A  writer  for  the  Anuru  an  Farmer,  vol.  II.  page 
too,  who  signs  "  Thrnnaa  Harris,'^  and  dates  "Rock- 


hall,"  says,  "I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  a  specific 
against  the  fly  or  little  black  flea,  which  are  so  de- 
structive to  young  plants  in  warm  and  dry  weather, 
which  is  simply  to  steep  the  seed  in  train  or  fish  oil 
and  sulphur,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  before  seed- 
ing; the  oil  may  then  be  strained  otT,  and  the  seed 
roiled  in  jjlaster  or  ashes— the  oil  assists  the  vege- 
tation of  the  seed,  and   impregnates  the  plant  so 
strongly  that  no   fly   will    trouble  it,  till   it  is  well 
leafed  out.     This  antidote  I  have  used  for  several 
years  past  with  all   the   small  seed  I   sow."     One 
would  not  readily  believe  that  the  steeping  of  small 
seeds  with  any  substance,  however  oflensive  to  in- 
sects, could  preserve  the  plants  ivhich  vegetate  from 
such  seeds,  Irom  the  ravages  of  those  little  depre- 
dators.    It  would  seem  that  the  flavour  of  the  train 
oil  and  sulphur  would  be  dissipated  by  the  process 
of  vegetation,  by  the  soil,  sun,  air  and  moisture  be- 
fore the  leaves  of  the  plant  were  developed.    But, 
we  cannot  reason  against  experiments.     "No  argu- 
ment like  matter  of  fact  is."     It  is  easy  to  try  Mr. 
Harris'  recipe.     If  it  does  not  succeed,  the  expense 
will  be  but  trifling;  and  if  it  does  succeed  with  tur- 
nip seed,  why  not  with  other  seeds?     It  will  no 
doubt  be  effectual  against  all  insects,  which  like  the 
wire  worm,  attack  the  seed  itself,  which  has  been 
planted  or  sown,  under  ground.     But  we  can  hard- 
ly, at  present,  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  impreg- 
nate any  seed  with  a  substance  which  will  protect 
the  plant,  springing  from  such  seed,  from  insects. 
But  it  is  easily  tried,  without  any  risk. 

Common  lamp  oil  and  brimstone  are  cheap,  and 
at  the  command  of  most  or  all  farmers.  If  they  do 
no  good,  they  can  do  no  harm,  as  they  cannot  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  hours  destroy  the  power  of  vege- 
tation in  any  seed.  This  is  our  opinion,  but  we 
may  be  incorrect.  We  know  that  some  scientific 
writers  on  agriculture  have  condemned  the  use  of 
steeps  for  seed;  and  no  doubt  they  may  be  injurious, 
when  they  go  to  destroy  the  germinating  principle, 
or  life  of  the  seed.     But,  when  cautiously  and  pro 


amount  to  IS  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  marl  pro- 
jected, or  from  13  to  32  per  cent.,  the  marl  assayed 
is  calcareous  marl, or  marl  rich  in  calcareous  earth. 

Clayey  marls,  or  those  in  which  the  argillaceous 
ingredient  prevails,  lose  only  8  or  10  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  by  this  treatment,  and  sandv  marls 
about  the  same  proportion.  The  presence  of  much 
argillaceous  earth  may  be  judged  by  drying  the 
marl,  after  being  washed  with  spirit  of  salt,  when  it 
uill  harden  and  form  a  brick. 

To  determine,  with  still  greater  precision,  the 
quantify  of  calcareous  earth  in  a  marl,  let  the  solu- 
tion in  muriatic  acid  be  filtered,  and  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  till  no  farther  pre- 
cipitation appears.  Let  the  sediment  subside,  wash 
it  well  with  water,  lay  it  on  a  filler  previously 
weighed,  and  dry  it.  The  weight  of  the  dry  mass 
will  show  how  much  carbonate  of  lime  the  quanti- 
ty of  lime  submitted  to  experiment,  contained. 


HORTXCU£iTUB.Xi. 


OF  THE  FABULOUS  GARDENS  OF  ANTI- 
QUITY. 

(From  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.) 
The  first  efforts  of  authors  seem  to  have  been  di- 
ricted  to  the  most  difficult  subjects,  and  according- 
Ij  the  oldest  writings  in  all  countries  treat  of  reli- 
gion. To  record  traditions  explanatory  of  what  was 
tco  mysterious  for  unassisted  reason  to  find  out,  or 
tc  produce  original  explanations  of  the  nature  of 
tlings,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  essay  of  the 
liarned  among  every  people.  The  creation  of  the 
v\orld  and  of  man,  and  their  final  destinies,  were  fit 
sibjects  for  the  pen,  and  compose  accordingly  the 
iitroductory  chapter  to  the  different  primeval  reli- 
;;ons  which  are  found  in  the  world  These  religions 
hive  been  arranged  by  philosophers  (De  Paio's  Dis- 
ikrt.)  in  three  divisions;  Barbarism,  Scythism,  and 
Hcle)iism.  To  Ihe  latter  belong  tlie  Hebrew,  Greek, 


perly  used,  they  may  not  only  protect  the  seeds  i^^j  Mahomedan  species.  Each  of  these  has  its 
against  insects,  but  give  them  a  good  start,  or  com- Ly^jen  of  creation,  its  heaven  and  its  hell,  and,  what 
mencement  of  growth;  and  a  vigorous   seedling  is  chiefly  concerns  us  is,  each  syslen^  has  its  garden. 


more  likely  to  become  a  fine  and  full  grown  plant, 
than  one  which  peeps  out  of  ground  with  a  sickly 
aspect,  and  has  not  strength  enough  to  extend  its 
roots,  and  put  forth  its  stem,  leaves  and  branches, 
with  that  vigour  which  can  insure  its  full  develop- 
ment. 


ANALYSIS  OF  MARLS. 

(From  Orfila's  Practical  Chemistry.) 
The  ingredient  of  marls,  on  which  their  fitness 
for  agricultural  purposes  depends,  is  the  carbonate | general  natirc 
of  lime.     It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  earth  vcr,  and  aboinding  in  timber  and  woodiness,  para- 


The  gaden  of  the  Jewish  mythology  is  for  the  use 
of  man;  hat  of  the  Grecian  polytheism  is  appropri- 
ated to  he  gods;  and  the  Mahomedan  paradise  is 
the  rewai^  held  out  to  the  good  in  a  future  slate. 

Gun-edei,  or  the  Jewish  paradise,  is  supposed  tor 
have  beensituated  in  Persia.  Its  description  may 
be  consideled  as  exhibiting  the  ideas  of  a  poet, 
whose  objet  was  <o  bring  together  every  sort  of 
excellence  if  which  he  deemed  a  garden  suscepti- 
ble; and  it  b  remarkable  that  in  so  remote  an  age 
(1600,  B.  Ci  his  picture  should  display  so  much  of 
Of  great  extent,  watered  by  a  ri- 


Ihat  marls  effervesce  on  Ihe  addition  of  acids,  which 
is  one  of  their  distinguishing  characters.  In  ascer- 
taining whether  an  effervescence  takes  place,  let 
(he  marl  be  put  into  a  glass  partly  filled  with  water, 
which  will  expel  a  portion  of  the  air  contained  me- 
chanically in  the  marl,  and  thus  obviate  one  source 
of  fallacy.  When  the  marl  is  thoroughly  penetrat- 
ed by  the  water,  add  a  little  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit 
of  salt.  If  a  discharge  of  air  should  ensue,  the 
marly  nature  of  the  earth  is  sufficiently  established. 
To  find  the  composition  of  a  marl,  pour  a  few 
ounces  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  into  a  Florence 
flask,  place  them  in  a  scale,  and  let  them  be  ba- 
lanced. Then  reduce  a  few  ounces  of  dry  marl 
into  powder,  and  let  this  powder  be  carefully  and 
gradually  thrown  into  the  flask,  until,  after  repeat- 
ed additions,  no  farther  effervescence  is  perceived. 
Let  Ihe  remainder  of  the  powdered  marl  be  weigh- 
ed, by  which  the  quantity  projected  will  be  known 
Let  the  balance  be  then  restored.  The  difference 
of  weight  between  the  quantity  projected  and  that 
requisite  to  restore  the  balance,  will  show  the 
weight  of  air  lost  during  effervescence.    If  the  loss 


dise  seems  t>  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  a 
park  and  plefture  grounds  in  the  modern  taste,  to 
which  indeed  its  amplified  picture  by  Milton  has 
been  thought  h^  Walpole  and  others  to  have  given 
rise. 

When  AdaW  began  to  transgress  in  the  garden 
he  was  turned  but  to  till  the  ground,  and  Paradise 
afterwardi  guarded  by  a  miraculous  sword, 
Which  turned  ivery  way  to  meet  trespassers  See 
Penesis,  chap.  li.  3.  Bishop  Huet  on  the  Situation 
bf  Puraihsc,  1(91,  limo.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  book  ii.  ihap.  ii.  Sickler's  Geschichte  der  obst 
culture  S,-c.,  180.     1  Band. 

I  The  gardens  »f  Hesperides  were  situated  in  Afri- 
ca, near  Mount  kllas,  or,  according  to  some,  neaf 
Cyrenaica.    Th^  are  described  by  Scylax,  a  geo- 
rapher  of  the  si^th   century,  B,  C,  as  lying  in  a 
lace  eighteen  fatkoms  deep,  steep  on  all  sides,  and 
wo  stadia  in  diamVter,  covered  with  trees  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  planted  ti'ery  close  together,  and  intei^ 
woven   with   one  aiother.     Among  the  fruit  trees 
■were  golden  apples  (supposed  to  be  oranges,)  pome- 
granates,  mulberriei,  vines,  olives,  almonds,  and 
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walnuts;  and  the  ornamentnl  trues  included  the  ar- 
butus, myrtle,  bay,  ivy,  and  wild  olive. 

This  garden  contained  the  golden  apples  which 
Juno  gave  to  Jupiter  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials. 
They  were  occupied  by  three  celebrated  nyraphs, 
daughters  of  Hesperus,  and  guarded  by  a  dreadful 
dragon  which  never  slept.  Hercules  carried  off  the 
apples  by  stratagem,  but  they  were  afterwards  re- 
turned by  Minerva. 

What  tinally  became  of  the  nymphs  of  the  gar- 
den, or  of  the  apples,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are 
of  the  fate  of  paradise,  or  the  tree  "in  the  midst 
thereof,"  which  contained  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
of  which,  as  Lord  Walpole  observes,  "not  a  slip  or 
a  sucker  has  been  left  behind 

The  promised  garden  of  Mahomet,  or  the  heaven 
of  his  religion,  is  said  to  abound  in  umbrageous 
groves,  fountains,  and  Houri,  or  black-eyed  girls: 
and  the  enjoyments,  which  in  such  scenes  on  earth 
last  but  for  a  moment,  are  to  be  there  prolonged  for 
a  thousand  years. 

Dr.  Sickler  is  of  opinion,  that  the  gardens  of  Eden 
and  Hesperides  allude  to,  or  are  derived  from,  one 
original  tradition.  Paradise,  he  considers  as  a  sort 
of  figurative  description  of  the  finest  district  of  Per- 
sia; and  he  traces  various  resemblances  between  the 
apples  of  Eve  and  of  Juno;  the  dragon  which  never 


dex  ascendens,  or  root  above  ground;  an  illustration 
perhaps  more  fanciful  than  philosophical. 

The  brunches  are  the  divisions  of  the  trunk,  ori- 
ginating generally  in  the  upper  extremity,  but  of- 
ten also  along  the  sides.  The  primary  divisions 
are  again  subdivided  into  secondary  divisions,  and 
these  again  into  still  smaller  divisions,  till  they  ter- 
minate at  last  in  slender  twigs.  In  point  of  external 
form  and  structure  the  branches  resemble  the  liunl. 


sphere  of  action.  Remember  the  solemnity  of 
your  vows,  the  dignity  of  your  character,  the  sanc- 
tity of  your  condition.  You  are  amenable  to  so- 
ciety for  your  example,  to  your  husband  for  his 
honour  and  happiness,  and  to  heaven  itself  for  those 
rich  talents  intrusted  to  your  care  and  your  im- 
provement; and  though,  in  the  maze  of  pleasure, 
or  the  whirl  of  passion,  the  duties  of  the  heart  may 
be  forgotten,  remember,  my  darling  child,  there  is 


but  in  point  of  insertion,  distribution,  and  direction, [a  record  which  will  one  day  appear  in  terrible  evi- 


they  exhibit  some  considerable  variety,  furnishing  a 
ground  of  distinction,  occasionally  resorted  to  by 
botanists  in  the  discriminating  and  characterising  of 
species. 

The  leaf,  which  is  a  temporary  part  of  the 
plant,  is  a  thin  and  flat  substance  of  a  green  colour, 
issuing  generally  from  numerous  points  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  but  sometimes  also  im- 
mediately from  the  stem  or  root,  and  distinguishable 
by  the  sight  or  touch  into  an  upper  and  under  sur- 
face, a  base  and  an  apex,  with  a  midrib  and  lateral 
nerves.  But  to  this  definition  there  are  no  doubt  a 
good  many  exceptions.  For  leaves  are  not  always 
thin  and  flat,  nor  are  they  always  green.  The  leaves 
of  the  aloe  and  common  house-leek  are  thick  and 
fleshy;  the  leaves  of  the  beet  are  of  a  dark  and  dull 
purple;  and  the  leaves  of  Canary  reed-grass  are  va 


dence  against  us  for  our  least  omission. 


slept,  and  the   flaming  sword   which  turned  every]  i  legated  with  stripes  of  green  and  white.     Nor  are 
way.     Some  very  learned  and  curious  speculations 
on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  his  history  of  fruit 
trees.     Geschichte  der  obst  cuUur,  ^-c. 

With  respect  to  the  paradise  of  Mahomet,  it  is  but 
of  modern  date,  and  may  probably  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  gardens  described  in  "SolomoD's 
Song,"  and  other  poems:  though  some  allege  that 
the  rural  coifee-houses  which  abound  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Constantinople  gave  the  first  idea  to  the 
prophet. 


ill  leaves  furnished  with  a  midrib  and  lateral  div 
sions;  for  in  the  grasses  the  nerves  are  parallel. 

1'he  frond,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  several  of  the  parts  already  described, 
consists  of  an  union  or  incorporation  of  the  leaf, 
leafstalk,  and  branch  or  stem,  forming  as  it  were 
but  one  organ,  of  which  the  constituent  parts  do  not 
separate  spontaneously  from  one  another  by  means 
of  the  fracture  of  any  natural  joint,  as  in  the  case 
of  plants  in  general 


PERFECT  PLANTS. 

(From  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening--) 
The  parts  of  perfect  plants  may  be  distributed 
into  conservative  and  reproductive,  as  cor.'espond 
ing  to  their  respective  functions  in  the  economy  of 
vegetation. 

Conservative  Organs — The  conservative  organs 
are  such  as  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  the  growth 
and  preservation  of  the  plant,  includiig  the  root, 
trunk,  brunch,  leaf,  and  frond. 

The  root  is  that  part  of  the  plant  by  which  it  at- 
taches itseli  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows, or  to  the  sub- 
stance on  which  it  feeds,  and  is  the  principal  organ 
of  nutrition.  This  definition  is  no  doubt  liable  'o 
exceptions.  For  even  of  plants  denominated  per- 
fect, some  arc  found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  tie 
water,  having  their  roots  immersed  on  it,  but  not 
fixed;  such  as  the  several  species  of  lemma  or  duck 
meat;  and  of  plants  denominated  imperfect,  some 
have  no  root  at  all,  or,  at  least,  no  visible  part  dis 
tiiict  from  the  rest  to  which  that  appellation  can  be 
ascribed;  such  as  many  of  the  confervae;  or  they  aie 
apparently  altogether  root,  such  as  the  tuber  cib 
rium  or  truffle.  The  viscum  or  misietoc  roots  intJ 
the  bark  of  trees.  Al  the  point  of  union  between  tije 
root  and  upper  part  of  the  plant,  there  may  genera 
!y  be  perceived  a  sort  of  annual  bulge  or  piotube 
ranee  surrounding  or  encircline  it.     It  is  most  dis 


J  A  WIFE. 

When  a  man  of  sense  comes  to  marry  it  is  a  com- 
panion whom  he  wants,  not  an  artist. — It  is  not 
merely  a  creature  who  can  paint  and  play,  sing  and 
dance;  it  is  a  being  who  can  comfort  and  counsel 
him,  one  who  can  reason  and  reflect,  and  feel  and 
judge,  and  discourse  and  discriminate;  one  who  can 
assist  him  in  his  affairs,  lighten  his  sorrows,  purify 
his  joys,  strengthen  his  principles,  and  educate  his 
children.  Such  is  the  woman  who  is  fit  for  a  mother, 
and  the  mistress  of  a  family.  A  woman  of  the  for- 
mer description  may  occasionally  figure  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  attract  the  admiration  of  the  compa- 
ny, but  she  is  entirely  unfit  for  a  helpmate  to  a  man, 
and  to  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

[Port  Folio. 


•  Lculy. 


ELEGY 

To  the  Memory  of  a  Beautiful  Young 

"Nimium  ne  crede  colori 
"Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  Vaccinia  nigra  leguntur." 

ViBO. 

No  more  of  Love's  enchanting  joys  I  sing. 
No  more  my  mind  on  Fancy's  pinion  flies, 
but  adhere  together  even   in] But  to  that  dreary  dwelling  stoops  her  wing, 


their  decay.     Like  the  stipe,  it  is  pecuUar  only  tol     Where,  in  Death's  icy  arms,  Cleora  lies, 
palms,  at  least  as  applicable  to  perfect  plants,  and    .,,     j  ,u    i  jl       .  ,     ■ 

is  sometimes  pinnate,  as  in  z:vmia  integrifolia;  some-  ^"^",!l'.^.l!^y.'A^^.*?  ^"^  beauteous  train 
times  doubly  pinnate,  and   sometimes   fan-shaped 
and  plaited,  as  in  chamsrops  humilis  and  raphis 
flabelliformis. 


Method  op  clearing  Trees  from  Worms,  Ca- 
terpillars, &c. 
The  following  method  of  driving  worms,  cater- 
pillars, and  all  other  sorts  of  insects,  from  trees,  has 
lately  been  practised  with  singular  success:  Bore  a 
hole  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  as  far  as  the  heart; 
fill  this  hole  with  sulphur,  and  place  in  it  a  well- 
fitted  plug;  a  tree  of  from  four  to  eight  inches  di- 
ameter, requires  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the 
little  finger,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  for  larger 
or  smaller  trees  This  will  usually  drive  the  insects 
away  in  forty-eight  hours,  but  uniformly  succeeds, 
perhaps  sometimes  after  a  longer  period. 

[Sil.'iman's  Journal. 


IiASIES'  SE?ARTI«IXSIJfT. 


A  Mother  to  her  Daughter,  on  Marriage. 

You  are  now  my  beloved  child,  about  to  leave 
those  arms  which  have  hitherto  cherished  you.  and 
directed  your  every  step,  and  at  length  conducted 


, ,  ...  ,  you  to  a  3'>fe,  happy,  and  honourable  protection,  in 

cernible   in  the  early  stages  of  tiie  plant's   growth  [the  very  bosom  of  love  and  honour.     You  must  now 


and  is  then  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  horse 
chestnut.  French  botanists  call  it  le  collet,  the  col- 
lar. Roots  have  been  found  to  exhibit  a  considera- 
ble  variety  of  shape,  size,  and  structure,  analogous 
to  the  peculiarities  atfecting  the  general  habit  of  th: 
plant. 

The  trunk  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which 
springing  immediately  from  the  root,  ascends  1.,  a 
vertical  position  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  ami 
constitutes  thr  principal  bulk  of  the  individual.     It 


be  no  longer  the  flighty,  inconsiderate,  haughty, 
passionate  girl,  but  ever,  with  reverence  and  de- 
light, have  the  merit  of  your  husband  in  view.— 
Reflect  how  vast  the  sura  of  your  obligation  to  the 
man  who  confer.-i  upon  you  independ.-^nce,  distinc- 
tion, and,  above  all,  felicity.  Moderate,  then,  my 
cieloved  child,  your  private  expenses,  and  propor- 
tion your  general  expenditure  to  the  standard  of 
I. IS  fortune,  or  rather  his  wishes      I  fear  not  that. 


.       ,  ■         ]' I     T  "    ^''^  your  education   and  principles,   vou  can  ever 

has  been  represented  by  Linn*us  as  being  the  cau-' forget  the  more  sacred  duties,  so  soon  to  be  your 


Who  careless  flaunt  where  lat*-  Cleora  shone. 
Read  in  her  early  fate  such  charms  how  vain. 
Nor  joy  to  call  the  fading  gifts  your  own. 

Fond  was  the  care  with  which  her  youth  was  rear'd, 
Joyful  her  parents  saw  their  blossom  blow. 

Each  day  some  virtue,  or  some  grace  appear'd. 
Ah!  little  thought  they  of  the  coming  wo. 

With  priile  they  show'd  th'  admiring  worid  their 
child,  [breath, 

W  hose  faultless  mind  might  awe  detraction's 
In  whose  bright  eye  resistless  sweetness  smil'd. 

But,  ah!  what  smile  can  soothe  the  tyrant  Death? 

Cleora's  cheek  the  rosy  tincture  leaves. 
Her  swimming  eye  the  lively  lustre  flies; 

With  keenest  pangs  her  gentle  bosom  heaves, 
Heav'n  claims  its  own,  the  beauteous  suflf'rer  dies. 

Ah!  what  avails  it,  sister  beauties,  say. 

To  shine  the  fairest  of  the  youthful  throng. 

To  win  the  brave,  the  witty,  and  the  gay. 

Touch  the  soft  string,  or  pour  the  melting  song? 

Will  charms  like  these  avert  the  stroke  of  Death, 
Assuage  his  pangs,  or  chase  his  loathsome  gloom? 

Will  they  one  hour  survive  your  parting  breath. 
Or  cheer  the  dreary  mansions  of  the  tomb? 

Ah,  No! — 'tis  virtue,  innocence,  and  truth. 
That  draw  the  tear  sincere  from  Pity's  eye. 

Strike  the  cold  heart  of  age,  warn  thoughtless  youth. 
And  call  from  friendship's  breast  the  bursting  sigh. 

For  such,  Cleora's  sorrowing  sister  weeps, 
A  mothers  bleeding  bosom  knows  no  rest, 

A  lover,  by  her  grave  sad  vigils  keeps. 

And  clasps  the  marble  to  his  aching  breast. 

Attend,  Amant)a,  to  my  mournful  Muse, 
Olt  have  her  gayer  hours  thy  praises  sung. 

Nor  to  Cleora's  bier  ti  sigh  refuse, 
Tears  from  the  coldest  hearts  her  fate  has  wjrung. 
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And  while  we  mark  where  th;it  once  envied  form 
In  the  cold  earth  is  lodg'd,  to  worms  a  prey, 

Hark!  a  faint  voice  along  the  midnight  storm 

Comes  from  her  narrow  house,  and  seems  to  say, 

"In  beauty's  earliest  bloom,  by  Death  o'erthrown, 
"Life's  fairy,  flatt'ring  jirospect  full  in  view, 

"Youth's  blossom  wither'd  ere  the  floWr  was  blown, 
"Sudden  I  bade  the  world's  vain  joys  adieu! 

"Ah!  trust  to  one  whom  Hcav'n  itself  has  taught, 
"Vain,  vain  is  beauty,  and  its  fading  joy; 

"And  vainer  they,  who  by  its  wilchcraft  caught, 
"Fix  their  fond  fancy  on  the  worthless  toy. 

"Behold  yon'  nymph  in  conscious  charms  so  vain, 
"Who  smiles  alike  on  all  the  flatt'ring  throng, 

"The  praise  of  fools  is  all  she  strives  to  gain, 
"For  this  she  leads  the  dance,  and  strains  the  song. 

"'Tis  not  the  smile  serene  of  wit  and  sense 

"That  in  her  studied  glance  and  dimple  dwells, 

"But  the  loud  laugh  at  decency's  expense, 
"Without  a  cause  her  giddy  bosom  swells. 

•'The  sigh  sincere  of  faithful  love  she  slights, 

"No  spark  of  gen'rous  friendship  fires  her  breast, 

"There  levity  each  liner  feeling  blights, 

"And  bids  her  live — unblessmg,  and  unblest. 

"But  Folly's  gaudy  Summer  soon  shall  end, 

"Time's  wint'ry  blast  her  fruitless  flow'rs  shall 
shed; 

"Nor  shall  she  find  a  lover  or  a  friend 

"To  court  her  living,  or  to  weep  her  dead. 

"While  the  soft  maid  within  whose  bosom  lives 
"'I'he  soul  of  friendship,  and  of  love  sincere, 

"Shall  prove  those  joys  which  only  virtue  gives, 
"And  taste  that  bliss  for  which  Heav'n  form'd  her 
here. 

"The  tender  friend  whose  woes  she  kindly  mourn 'd, 
"Shall  weep  her  loss,  when  life's  gay  scenes  are 
flown, 

"The  manly  breast,  whose  love  she  fond  return'd, 
"Shall  heave  those  sighs  to  passion  due  alone. 

"And  when  with  me  a  dwelling  she  shall  have, 
"On  each  sad  heart  she  leaves,  with  grief  opprest, 

"Fond  mem'ry  shall  her  epitaph  engrave, 
"And  fix  her  name  in  every  virtuous  breast." 


SPORTZXtTO  OIiIO. 


in  rich  and  succulent  food.  The  fine  skinned,  with 
elegant  symmetry,  dry  and  solid  bones,  large  ten- 
dons, and  the  highest  degree  of  muscular  energy, 
in  fact,  bearing  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
blood  horse,  are  bred  under  warm  and  southern 
skies,  upon  a  dry  soil,  on  the  hills  of  the  desert. 
The  hypothesis  is  entertained,  that  Arabia  is  the 
native  "or  breeding  country  of  the  Courser,  and  that 
part  of  Europe,  formerly  denominated  the  Nether- 
lands, or  Low  Countries,  the  original  soil  of  the 
large  draught  horse.  Other  writers,  however,  con- 
tend, that  all  horses  are  derived  from  the  same  sin- 
gle primitive  species,  and  that  varieties  are  purely 
accidental,  and  the  effects  of  varying  soil  and  cli- 
mate.    This  opinion,  however  specious,  is  not  sane- 


horses  resemble  the  former,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
sure  footed;  generally  cold  tempered  and  slow,  re- 
quiring to  be  roused  and  animated,  on  which  they 
will  discover  great  vigour,  wind  and  speed,  being  iii 
their  gallop  great  striders. 

The  Turkish  horses  resembled  the  Barbs,  and 
were  said  to  be  handsome,  elegantly  formed,  full 
of  spirit,  possessing  fine  hair,  soft  skins,  good  speed, 
but  more  particularly  remarkable  for  their  unfail- 
ing wind,  enabling  them  to  undergo  much  labour 
anil  fatigue. 

It  is  a  curious  physical  question,  that  the  Ara- 
bian, Barb,  and  Turkish  horses,  should,  only  in 
particular  individuals,  have  proved  valuable  foal 
getters,  and  that  these  properties  should  be  denied 


tioned  by  facts  and  experience;  in  allowing  full  j  to  the  generality  o£  them,  and  that  the  whole  of 
force  to  the  arguments  derived  from  the  effect  of  [Ihem  should  so  soon  be  laid  aside.  Out  of  the  vast 
soil  and  climate,  yet  it  is  equally  true  there  are  cer-' number  of  those  foreign  horses  imported  into  Eng 


tain  landmarks  and  boundaries  of  specific  charac 
ter,  in   both    the  animal   and  vegetable   creation, 
which  nature  will  never  permit  to  be  passed. 

No  length  of  time  or  naturalization  upon  the 
marshy  soil  of  Belgium,  it  may  safely  be  pronounc- 
ed, would  be  sufficient  to  transform  the  high  bred, 
silken  and  bounding  Courser  of  Arabia,  into  the 
coarse,  bluff  and  fixed  horse  of  the  former  country; 


l:ind  in  early  times,  but  very  few  of  them  establish- 
ed their  characters  as  the  propagators  of  high 
formed  racers;  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact, 
that  for  more  than  half  a  century  past,  not  a  soli- 
tiuy  Arabian,  Barb,  or  Turkish  stallion  has  been 
used  in  England;  or  if  used  at  all,  were  found  to 
be  utterly  worthless. 
England  soon  discovered  that  from  her  fine  climate 


would  the  sojournment  of  the  latter,  during i and  soil,  she  had  obtained  in  size,  foim  and  speed, 
any  number  of  ages,  in  the  south,  have  the  effect; every  quality  which  the  best  models  ol  the  original 
of  endowing  him  with  these  peculiar  properties  of  foreign  breeding  countries  could  afford  to  her;  it  is 
body,  which  distinguish  the  aboriginal  southern  {true  she  had  to  resort  to  the  Arabians  and  Barbs 
horse.  The  interchange  just  supposed,  would  no  I  for  a  foundation;  but  as  soon  as  the  stock  arising 
doubt  have  the  clfect  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  from  them  had  been  sufficiently  acclimated  and  dif- 


courser,  and  reducing  that  of  the  draft  horse;  but 
the  natural  characteristics  of  each,  would  remain 
unassailable  by  any  other  medium  th^tn  that  of  in- 
tercopulation,  through  which  we  know  from  expe- 
rience they  may  be  merged,  and  in  effect  annihi- 
lated. 

Arabia  Dcserta  is  allowed    to  be  the  breeding 


fused  through  the  country,  she  found  it  safest  to 
rely  upon  them  for  all  those  qualities  which  they 
themselves  had  acquired  from  their  foreign  pro- 
genitors. 

The  early  English  breeders  found  the  Arabian 
stock  to  constitute  an  excellent  cross  upon  the  Barb 
and  Turk,  as  from  the  Arabian  blood  was  acquired 


country  of  the  purest  and  highest  bred  racers — thatlspeed,  stoutness  and  stride   from   the  Barb,  length 
is  to  say,  possessed  in    the  highest  degree  of  those! anil  heisfbt  from  the  Turks. 


qualities  which  distinguish   the  si^ecies;  and  these 
are  sleekness  and  flexibility  of  the  skin,  and  gene 


But  of  all   the   foreign    stallions    imported   into 
England  in  early  times,  the  fame  of  the  two  great 


ral  .symmetry,  from  the  head  to  the  lower  extremi- j  Arabians,  the  Darley  and  Godolphin,  has  swallow 
ties.  The  eye  full  and  shining,  the  head  joined, |ed  up  th»t  of  all  the  rest;  and  the  best  English 
not  abruptly,  but  to  a  curved  extremity  of  the  neck;  j  horses  for  nearly  a  century  past,  have  been  either 
the  shoulders  capacious,  deep  or  counter,  and  de-;  deeply  imhied  with  their  blood,  or  entirely  derived 
dining  considerably  into  the  waist;  the  quarters  i  from  it.  'lliey  have  produced  stock  of  vast  size, 
deep,  and  the  fore  arms  and  thighs  long,  large  and  bone  and  substance,  and  at  the  same  time  endowed 
muscular,  with  a  considerable  curve  of  the  latter;; with  such  extraordinary  and  before  unheard  of 
the  legs  flat  and  clean,  with  the  tendon  or  sinew  i  poyvers  of  speed  and  continuance,  as  to  render  it 
large  and  distinct;  the  pasterns  moderately  long,  probable  that  individuals  of  them  have  reached  na- 
the  feet  somewhat  deep,  the  substance  of  the  hoof  tule's  ultimate  point  of  perfection.  The  descen- 
fine,  like  that  of  the  deer;  in  size  not  large,  seldom  jdants  of  these  Arabians  have  rendered  the  English 


(From  tlie  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF— No.  VIII. 
The  0)igi/i  and  Progi-essive  hnprovemtnt  of  the  Race 
lioise. 
It  cannot  but  be  an  interesting  task  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  turf  horse,  and  to  ascertain 
the  meaae  by  which  he  has  been  brought  to  his 
present  high  state  of  perfection.  The  English 
writers  maintain  the  theory,  that  the  horse  genus 
■was  supposed  to  have  consisted  originally  of  tuo 
grand  divisions  or  species:  the  silken-haired,  flat, 
and  fine  boned  courser,  and  the  full  bodied,  coarse, 
and  rough-haired  steed,  adapted  to  draught  and 
the  more  laborious  purposes.  From  these  two  ori 
ginal  species  maj'  fairly  be  derived  uU  those  nume- 
rous varieties  which  we  at  this  day  witness  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  Soil  and  cUmate  must 
undoubtedly  have  considerable  eflects,  through  a 
long  course  of  ages,  in  producing  varieties  of  form, 
colour,  character,  and  properties.  The  largest 
horses  are  generally  found  to  be  the  production  of^ 
.the  rich  lowlands  of  temperate  climate;,  abounding 


exceeding  or  reaching  the  height  of  fifteen  hands. 

It  is  in  the  mountainous  country,  among  the  Be- 
douin Arabs,  that  the  blood  and  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  this  species  of  the  horse  has  been  pre- 
served pure  and  uncontaminated  by  any  alien  mix- 
ture or  cross,  as  they  pretend,  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  English  race  horse  was 
originally  bred  from  the  Arabian,  Barb,  and  Furk- 
ish  stocks,  and  contains  in  his  veins  nearly  an  equal 
ailinixture  of  the  blood  of  each.  The  Barbary 
horses  were  generally  smaller  than  the  Arabians, 
but  carried  more  depth  of  carcase.  Their  most 
prominent  points  are,  ears  handsome  and  well 
placed;  forehand  fine  and  long,  and  rising  boldly 
out  of  the  withers;  mane  and  tail  thinly  haired, 
with  lean  small  head;  withers  fine  and  high,  loins 
short  and  straight,  flanks  and  ribs  round  and  full, 
with  good  sized  barrel;  tail  placed  high;  haunches 
strong  and  elastic;  thighs  well  turned;  legs  clean; 
sinew  detached  from  the  shank;  pastern  too  long 
and  binding;  foot  good  and  sound;  of  all  colours, 
but  grey  the  most  common.  They  are  bred  upon  a 
similar  soil,  and  sprung  from  the  desert  like  the 
Arabians,  of  which  they  are  generally  deemed  a 
variety.     In  goudaess  ef  temper  and  docility  these 


courser  superior  to  all  others,  not  only  in  the  race, 
waere  indeed  he  has  long  excelled,  but  as  breeding 
stick. 

To  such  of  my  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with 
tl|e  history  of  that  justly  celebrated  horse,  the  Go- 
(plphin  Arabian,  the  following  particulars  of  him 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  He  was  in  colour  a 
bipwn  bay,  somewhat  mottled  on  the  buttocks  and 
crpst,  but  with  no  white  excepting  the  off  heel  be- 
biid;  about  fifteen  hands  high,  with  good  bone  and 
siBstance.  The  fame  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian 
w|s  greatly  increased  by  the  famous  picture  which 
wjis  taken  of  him  by  the  immortal  Stubbs,  and 
>Aich  sold  at  his  sale  for  246  guineas.  This  por- 
tjait  of  the  Godolphin  is  doubtless  an  admirable 
piece;  it  represents  his  crest  as  exceedingly  large, 
s\i|elling,  and  elevated,  his  neck  elegantly  curved 
atVhe  setting  on  of  the  head,  and  his  muzzle  very 
firje.  He  had  considerable  length;  his  capacious 
shoulders  were  in  the  true  declining  uosition;  and 
of  every  part  materially  contributary  to  action,  na- 
ture had  allowed  him  an  ample  measure:  add  to 
tliis,  there  is  in  his  whole  appearance,  the  express 
image  of  a  wild  animal,  sucli  as  we  may  suppo.se 
tie  horse  of  the  desert.  Certainly  the  horse  was 
no  beauty;  but  with  his  peculiar  and  interesting 
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figure  before  me,  I  cannot  help  wondering,  that  it 
should  not  orxur  to  his  noble  proprietor,  a  true 
sportsman  as  he  was,  that  the  Arabian  might  be 
worthy  of  a  trial  as  a  stallion.  This  horse  was  im 
ported  by  Mr.  Coke  into  England,  and  it  was  strong 
ly  suspected  that  he  was  stolen,  as  no  pedigree  was 
obtained  with  him,  or  the  least  item  given,  as  to 
the  country  where  he  was  bred;  (he  only  notice 
"iven,  was,  that  he  was  foaled  in  17'2t.  Mr.  Coke 
gave  him  to  Mr.  Williams,  keeper  of  the  St  James' 
coft'ee  house,  who  presented  him  to  the  Karl  of  Go- 
dolphin.  In  this  noble  Lord's  stud  he  was  kept  as 
a  teazer  to  Hobgoblin,  during  the  years  17.^0  and 
1731,  when,  that  stallion  refusing  to  cover  Roxana, 
she  was  covered  by  the  Arabian,  the  produce  of 
which  was  Lath,  not  only  a  very  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful horse,  but,  in  the  general  opinion,  the  best 
which  had  appeared  on  the  turf  since  Flying  Chil- 
ders.  The  Arabian  served  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  same  stud,  producing  a  yearly  succession 
of  prodigies  of  the  species.  He  died  in  1753,  in  his 
29th  year,  and  was  decently  buried,  and  cakes  and 
ale  were  given  at  the  funeral  of  his  flesh.  The  fol- 
lowing famous  horses,  some  of  which  were  of  great 
size  and  powers,  beside  many  others,  with  a  great 
number  of  capital  racing  and  brood  mares,  de 
scended  from  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  viz:  Lath, 
Cade,  Regulus,  Babram,  Blank,  Dismal,  Bajazet, 
Tamerlane,  Tarquin,  Phtcnix,  Slug,  Blossom,  Dor- 
mouse, Skewball,  Sultan,  Old  England,  Noble,  the 
Gower  Stallion,  Godolphin  Colt,  Cripple,  Entrance. 

Mr.  Darley,  of  a  sporting  family  in  Yorkshire, 
being  a  mercantile  agent  in  the  Levant,  and  belong 
ing  to  a  hunting  club  at  Aleppo,  made  interest  to 
purchase  a  horse,  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
imported  into  England,  and  which  fully  established 
the  worth  of  the  Arabian  stock.  He  was  a  bay 
horse,  his  near  foot  before,  with  his  two  hind  feet 
white,  with  a  blaze  in  his  face,  and  about  fifteen 
hands  high;  he  was  imported  into  England  in  the 
year  1703,  then  four  years  of  age. 

The  Darley  Arabian,  (for  such  he  was  called,) 
got  F^lying  Childers,  Bartlett's  Childers,  Almanzor, 
Whitelegs,  Cupid,  Brisk,  Dasdalus,  Skipjack,  Mani- 
ca,  Aleppo,  Bully  Rock,  VVhistlejacket,  Dart,  &c. 
This  h<)rse  had  not  that  variety  of  mares  which  an- 
nually pwjred  in  upon  the  Godolphin  Arabian;  in- 
deed he  coiered  very  few  except  those  of  Mr.  Dar- 
ley, his  proprietor — but  from  those  sprung  the 
largest  and  the  speediest  race  horses  which  wei-e 
ever  known.  Flying  Childers  and  Eclipse,  the 
swiftest,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  all  quadrupeds,  were 
the  son  and  great-grand  son  of  this  Arabian,  from 
which  also,  through  Childers  and  Blaze,  descended 
Sampson,  the  strongest  horse  that  ever  raced  be- 
fore or  since  his  time;  and  from  Sampson  was  de 
scended  Bay  Malton,  who  ran,  at  York,  four  miles 
in  7  minutes  43iS  seconds,  being  7i  seconds  less 
than  it  was  ever  done  before  over  the  same  course. 
An  Advocate  for  tub  Turp. 
(To  bt  continutd.) 


with  a  lancet  on  the  prominent  part;  but  if  hard- 
ness is  felt,  the  tumour  must  remain  till  it  breaks 
itself  After  the  tumour  is  emptied,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  air  does  not  penetrate,  or  the  wound 
will  be  much  more  difficult  to  heal. 

When  a  dog's  e3'es  become  inflamed  and  assume 
a  red  and  fiery  appearance,  bleeding  will  generally 
relieve  him. 

Dogs,  however,  arc  not  very  subject  to  inflam- 
mation; and,  generally  speaking,  will  be  troubled 
with  few  diseases  if  properly  dieted  and  exercised. 
Dogs  kept  in  towns  are  much  more  subject  to  dis- 
orders, than  such  as  are  kept  in  the  country.  Con- 
finement is  always  injurious  to  dogs. 

When  Wounded  with  Shot. 
E.xtract  the  shot  if  possible,  and  rub  with  a  little 
mercurial  ointment.     At  all  events,  use  the  mercu- 
rial ointment. 

Sore  Feet. 
Styptic  tincture;  or,  if  this  cannot  he  procured, 
salt  and  water.* 


XMCISCE^XiAZirEOVS. 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 


Inflammation. 
Inflammation  arises  from  various  causes;  but  i 
distinguished  by  the  part  aflected  becoming  swoln, 
dry,  and  hot.     A  slight  degree  of  inflammation  will 
generally  subside  without  the  aid  either  of  medicine 
or  external  application.     Bleeding  in  the  neck  will 
frequently  remove  an  inflammation;  or  the  applica 
tion  of  leeches  to  the  affected  part,  having  previous 
ly  shaved  the  hair  off.     If  the  swelling  or  tumour 
becomes  larger,  soft,  and  shining,  matter  is  form- 
ing, when  warm  poultices  should  be  applied  as  de- 
scribed under  contused  wounds,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment adopted.      When  the   matter  is  completely 
formed,  (which  may  be  known  by  the  fluctuation  of 
the  fluid  upon  a  slight  pressure,)  if  (he  skin  is  very 
thm,  a  deep  openmg  or  incision  should  be  made 


ON  MANUFACTURING  INDIGO. 

(From  the  New  York  Statesman.) 

Indigo,  its  characters  are  these — The  flower  is  of 
the  butterfly  kind;  the  standard  open,  bordered  and 
reflexcd;  the  wings  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  spread 
open;  as  is  also  the  keel,  which  turns  backward;  in 
(he  cen(re  is  situated  a  cylindrical  germen,  which 
becomes  a  taper  pod,  filled  with  kidney  shaped 
seeds. 

The  species  commonly  cultivated  for  use  is  the 
Guatimala  indigo,  with  smooth  arched  pods,  grow 
ing  close  to  the  branches,  unequal  winged  leaves, 
whose  lobes  are  blunt  and  oval. 

From  this  plant  is  extracted  a  dyer's  drug  of  a 
deep  blue  colour.  The  particular  account  of  the 
culture  of  the  plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
digo, is  as  follows: — The  ground  being  thoroughly 
cleared  from  weeds,  a  number  of  slaves,  ranged  in 
a  line,  march  across,  making  little  trenches  of  the 
width  of  their  hoes,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
about  a  foot  distance  from  one  another  every  way 
then  returning  they  drop  some  seed  in  every  trench, 
and  afterwards  cover  them  with  the  earth  taken  out 
In  moist  weather  the  plants  come  up  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  in  about  two  months  after,  they  are  fit  for 
cutting;  if  suffered  to  stand  till  they  run  into  flower, 
the  leaves  become  too  dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo 
obtained  from  them  proves  less  in  quantity  and  less 
beautiful — (he  due  point  of  maturity  is  known  by 
the  leaves  beginning  to  grow  less  supple,  or  more 
brittle. 

In  rainy  seasons,  the  cutting  may  be  repeated 
every  six  weeks: — cutting  in  dry  weather  kills  the 
plants,  which  if  that  is  avoided,  continue  to  afford 
fresh  crops  for  two  years. 

When  the  plant  is  gathered,  a  large  quantity  is 
put  into  a  vat,  with  so  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to 
cover  it,  and  some  wood  laid  above  to  prevent  its 
rising  above  the  water.  The  mass  begins  to  fer- 
ment, sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  warmth  of 
the  weather,  and  the  maturity  of  the  plant — some- 
times in  six  or  eight  hours,  and  sometimes  in  not 
less  than  twenty.  The  liquor  grows  hot,  throws  up 
a  plentiful  froth,  thickens  by  degrees,  and  acquires 
a  blue  colour  inclining  to  a  violet — at  this  time, 


•It  will  be  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  what  is 
recommended  abo/e  is  generally  for  sore  feet;  but  the 
matter  requires  elucidation:  In  the  heat  of  summer, 
when  after  a  hard  day's  shooting  the  dog  is  foot-sore, 
his  feet  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
tor  which  warm  water  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  cold: 
if  the  skin  is  rubbed  ofiF,  or  the  foot  lacerated,  styptic 
tincture  or  salt  and  water  should  be  applied. 


without  touching  the  herb,  the  liquor  impregnated 
with  its  tincture  is  let  out,  by  cocks  in  the  bottom, 
info  another  vat  placed  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  be 
commanded  by  the  first. 

In  the  second  vat,  the  liquor  is  strongly  and  in- 
cessantly beat  and  agitated,  with  a  kind  of  buckets 
fixed  to  poles,  till  the  colouring  matter  is  united  into 
a  body,  or  becomes  granulated.  A  good  deal  of  nice- 
ty is  requisite  in  hitting  this  point;  if  (he  beating 
ceases  too  soon,  a  part  of  the  tingent  matter  remains 
dissolved  in  the  liquor,  if  continued  a  little  too  long, 
a  part  of  thatwhich  separated  is  dissolved  afresh. 
The  exact  time  for  discontinuing  the  process  is  de- 
termined by  taking  up  some  of  the  liquor  occasion- 
ally in  a  little  white  cup,  and  observing  whether 
the  blue  feculae  is  disposed  to  separate  and  subside. 

The  whole  being  now  suffered  to  rest  till  the  blue 
matter  has  settled,  the  clear  water  let  off  by  cocks 
in  (he  sides  at  different  heights,  and  the  blue  part 
discharged  by  acock  in  the  bottom  into  another  vat. 
Here  it  is  suffered  to  settle  for  some  time  longer; 
then  further  drained  in  cloth  bags,  and  after  the 
water  is  drained  off  is  exposed  in  shallow  wooden 
boxes  to  the  air,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  care 
fully  kept  from  the  rain,  till  thoroughly  dry. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  goodness  of 
the  indigo  depends  greatly  on  the  age  of  the  plant — 
that  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe,  the  quantity  it 
yields  is  less,  but  the  colour  proportionably  more 
beautiful:  that  probably  (he  secret  of  those  whose 
indigo  has  been  most  esteemed,  is  no  other  than 
cutting  the  plant  at  the  time  when  it  yields  the  finest 
colour;  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  more  curious 
only  to  use  the  leaves. 

It  appears  from  the  processes  I  have  given  that 
the  makers  of  indigo  differ  in  the  time  of  gathering 
the  plant.  Mr.  Dalrymple  directs  it  to  be  cut  whea 
"in  full  flower,"  and  the  last  account  says,  "if  thef 
are  suffered  to  stand  till  they  run  into  flower,  the 
leaves  become  too  dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo  ob- 
tained from,  them  proves  less  in  quantity  and  less 
beautiful." 

The  British  government  during  the  late  continen- 
tal war,  by  attempting  to  deprive  France  of  indigo, 
caused  them  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  woad  plant. 
Soon  as  peace  was  obtained,  this  manufacture  was 
resigned  by  them  as  too  tedious  and  expensive. 
Lately  such  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
process,  by  Mr.  Morina,  an  Italian,  by  which  so 
much  larger  a  quantity  is  obtained,  and  of  such  su- 
perior quality,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  Europe 
in  a  few  years,  will  be  able  to  supply  indigo  suffi- 
cient for  her  own  consumption,  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
it  can  be  supplied  from  the  East  Indies,  or  from 
South  America.  The  principal  improvement  made 
by  Mr.  Morina,  consists  in  the  time  of  gathering  the 
plant.  Instead  of  leaving  the  leaves  to  become  fully 
ripe  before  gathering,  as  was  the  former  practice  he 
has  them  gathered  in  a  full  green  state.  If  this 
makes  so  great  a  difference  in  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  tingent  matter  obtained  from  the  woad 
plant,  a  similar  effect  must  result  from  the  state  in 
which  the  indigo  plant  is  gathered,  and  the  manu- 
facturer cannot  devote  his  time  to  better  advantage 
than  to  the  ascertaining  the  exact  period  when  the 
plant  affords  the  largest  portion  of  fine  indigo. 

Sufficient  directions  have  been  given  in  the  for- 
mer essays  on  the  appearances  which  indicate  a  due 
degree  of  fermentation;  but  as  the  amount  and  beau- 
ty of  the  product  must  depend,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  on  the  vigour  with  which  the  fermentation 
is  brought  on,  I  shall  venture  an  opinion  on  this 
point.  In  working  the  blue  vat  (he  body  and  beau- 
ty of  the  colour  is  ever  in  the  ratio  of  the  strength 
of  the  fermentation.  When  the  fermentation  is 
weak,  (he  colour  also  is  weak  and  dull.  The  vigour 
with  which  the  fermentation  progresses  will  depend, 
every  thing  else  the  same,  on  the  temperature  of  the 
liquor.  The  experience  of  centuries  has  proven, 
that  the  best  temperature  for  promoting  the  ferraen- 
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tation  of  the  woad  vat  is  from  liS"  to  130°  Fah.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  same  degree 
would  be  best  for  the  indigo  plant,  but  the  /brego- 
ing  facts  prove,  that  the  more  vigorous  the  fermen- 
tation is,  the  more  beautiful  and  more  abundant 
ivill  be  the  product,  and  that  some  given  tempera- 
ture will  produce  the  most  vigorous  fermentation. 

It  will  be  useless  to  say  any  thing  more  on  the 
degree  of  oxidizement  necessary  for  the  colouring 
feculae;  but  as  this  part  of  the  workmanship  has 
been  found  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
slaves  working  at  it,  I  shall  oflcr  a  plan  of  avoiding 
its  deleterious  effect.  The  present  mode  is  to  beat 
it,  or  dip  the  liquor  from  the  back  with  buckets  on 
the  end  of  poles,  and  letting  it  run  out  again,  in  the 
most  efficient  way  by  which  it  can  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  done  to  en- 
able its  tingent  matter  to  absorb  o.xygen.  So  great 
is  the  absorption  of  vital  air  during  this  process  that 
a  candle  will  not  burn  near  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 
and  this  deoxidized  atmosphere  being  breathed  by 
the  slaves,  produces  disease  and  death.  General 
Wade  Hampton  informed  me  by  letter,  some  years 
since,  that  he  bad  declined  the  manufacture  of  in 
digo  principally  on  this  account.  If  an  inclined 
wheel  were  placed  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
back,  having  an  horizontal  shaft  working  from  it 
■which  should  run  across  and  over  the  back,  to  which 
•tvere  attached  a  machine  for  lifting  the  liquor,  after 
the  manner  of  the  elevator  in  grain  mills,  the  whole 
might  be  set  in  motion  by  the  slaves  working  on  the 
inclined  wheel,  or  by  horses  or  hogs  boing  placed 
on  it.  Some  such  plan  as  this  would  take  the  work- 
men beyond  the  reach  of  the  deleterious  atmosphere, 
and  thereby  remove  one  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  manu- 
facture of  indigo. 

To  succeed  in  introducing  American  made  indi- 
go, it  will  be  necessary  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  some 
person  for  sale,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  consu 
mable  value  of  the  article.  It  is  now  thrown  into 
the  market  at  random,  and  is  often  bought  and  sold 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
nor  by  what  means  its  strength  may  be  developed 
by  the  manufacturer,  or  dyer.  The  prejudice  against 
strong  heavy  Guatimalas  was  nearly  as  great  two 
years  since  among  our  consumers,  as  it  is  now 
against  that  made  in  the  Mississippi  and  Carolina. 
This  prejudice  has  been  partially  removed  by  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  many  of  our  dyers  are  now 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  strong  Guatima- 
las.    Different  qualities  of  indigo  require  different 


yet  I  believe  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  de- 
rived from  tliat  source.  In  making  this  allusion, 
however,  to  a  particular  neighbourhood,  1  beg  not 
to  be  understood  as  attaching  a  greater  degree  of 
censure  to  it,  than  falls  to  the  share  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  community  who  profess  an 
interest  in  its  general  prosperity,  and  a  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  our  Society  to  the  attainment 
of  that  object.  Now  I  am  not  disposed  to  think 
that  there  is  any  real  abatement  of  interest  in  the 
community  upon  this  all  important  and  vital  sub- 
ject, but  rather  attribute  the  falling  off  at  our  last 
Show,  to  the  general  principle  inherent  in  all  human 
affairs,  which  tends  to  a  state  of  rest,  if  not  to  a 
retrograde  movement,  whenever  the  stimulus  or 
propelling  power  is  removed  or  ceases  to  operate. 
And  as  in  our  association,  you  are  certainly  the 
primum  mobile,  I  very  much  fear,  unless  you  give 
us  now  and  then  a  fresh  impulse,  that  we  shall  yield 
to  this  sluggish  propensity  of  our  nature. 

The  great  point  of  difficulty,  however,  is  the 
mode  of  applying  this  force.  Neither  coaxing  nor 
scolding  will  answer,  it  is  clear;  for  you  have  re- 
sorted to  both  in  vain,  accompanying  the  former 
with  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  the  latter  with 
the  severity  of  just  reproach.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done?  In  meditating  upon  this  subject,  a  scheme 
has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  which  I  cannot 
help  believing  will  be  successful,  if  carried  into  ope- 
ration. It  is  this:  suppose  that  a  compact  was  form- 
ed amongst  the  members  of  this  Society,  by  which 
each  sijner  of  the  instrument  should  bind  himself 
to  exhibit  at  least  one  quadruped  besides  the  biped, 
which  is  exhibited  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  jest- 
ing apart,  suppose  you  were  to  draw  up,  and  endea- 
vour at  all  seasonable  opportunities  to  procure  sub- 
scribers to  such  an  agreement  as  the  following: 
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BKEl'",  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
BI':ES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FlSH,Herrings,Su3. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GR.MN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 
white 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler,  &  Red,new 

do.      Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red   .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 
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,17-1  J      •     -  >    .       .     ■  .     ■  ■     I    1     fo-      Countiy 

We.  the  undersigned,  deeply  mipressed  with  the  1  HOPS 

importance,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, mutually  pledge  ourselves  to  produce  at  the 
next  Exhibition  one  or  more  objects,  each,  to  com- 
pete for  the  premiums  then  offered.         A  Farmer. 


Agricultural  Society. 
Mr   Skikner,  Edisto  Island,  S.  C.  Jnhj  17,  1S26. 

Dear  Sir, — The  third  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton, 
was  held  at  this  place  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  inst. 
Altf  r  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day,  a  highly  in- 
teresting  and    appropriate    address,   replete 


appropriate  address,  replete  with 
processes  to  prepare  them  for  d'ying.  The  stronoTst>""","^  PP'^!''^'^' j"''''''"''''''''"'  ""^^  delivered  by  Ed- 
■    •■ "^    '  -   •     "     .      '  '     "   ,^de  in  South  ";";'^  VVoaley    Esq.,  a 


indigo  I  ever  used  in  England  was  madi 
Carolina,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  should  some  of  our 
southern  planters  turn  their  attention  seriously  to 
the  manufacturing  of  indigo  that  it  might  be  brought 
into  use,  and  its  intrinsic  value  properly  appreci- 


ated. 


HOPSON. 


^!Si 


2F^S] 


\m'. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  August  4,  1826. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Dear  Sir, — I  perceived  at  the  last  meeting  of  our 
Sncicty,  that  you  were  chagrined,  and  justly  so,  at 
Ihc  apathy,  if  not  the  absolute  defection  of  many 
of  our  hitherto  most  prominent  and  useful  members. 
This,  it  is  true,  was  manifested,  not  so  much  in 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  public  view,  as  in 
withholding  the  important  aid  which  they  might 
have  afforded  by  contributing  to  the  Exliibition  of 
stock.  It  is  weil  known  that  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  or  at  all  events  the  circumjacent  ten 
miles  square,  could  readily  have  afforded  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  choice  cattle  to  have  filled  the  pens, 
atid  filled  them,  too,  with  credit  to  the  proprietors: 


copy  of  which  was  request- 
ed for  publication 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

William  Seaerook,  Sen.,  President. 
John  R.  Mathewes,  Vice  President. 
Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  Cor.  Sccrelanj. 
Dr.  Edward  .Mitchell,  Ilcc.  Secretary. 


Committee  of  In- 
spectiwi: 


Edwakd  Whalev 
Wm.  Seabkook,  Jun., 
Cato  a.  Bkckett, 
Ephraim  W.  Hay.nard 
Col.  Joseph  VViialev, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't. 

whiteMaksh  b.  seabrook. 

Cor.  Sec.  of  Jig.  Soc.  Ht.  John's,  Cokelon 
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ON  SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 


Agrcullural 


experiments  to  support  it. 
fact,  which  is  contrary'  to 


He  adds,  however,  a  I      'i.  Mr.  Richard  P. 
the  e-iperience  of  Mr.  (Va.)  relates,  that  in 


iJartoii,  of  Frederick  county, 
ISO.v.  iome  fine  wheat  was 


-\«r.  ..        xr  \f         c  -II  •  .  \  •  — .     T ■"      x%^v.>.    J1.HI1C     line     WUUttl     W'd: 

VViinpey   Mr.  loun;,',  Mr.  Somerville,  and  othersj  brought  from  Redstone,  Peiinsylrania,  to  his  nei-h 


whose  observations  have  been  published:  it  is,  that 
the  black  dust  of  the  smulty  grains,  has  no  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  sound  grains  though  rubbed 
and  mixed'  therewith.  The  Rector  of  the  parish, 
and  two  farmers,  have  certified  to  the  correctness  some 
of  his  statement.  Giving,  full  credit  to  the  fact,  we  soil  was 
can  only  say,  that  being  so  contrary  to  general  ob- 
servation, prudence  requires  that  we  do  not  follow 
a  practice  attended  by  mischief  in  all  cases  except 
one. 

Baron  Munkhausen.  of  Hanover,*  also  says,  that 
after  a  strict  examination  of  the  black  powder  smut 
with  a  microscope,  he  found  it  to  consist  of  small 
transparent  globules,  with  black  specks  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each:  that  these  globules  are  the  eggs  of  ex- 
tremely minute  insects;  from  these  eggs,  when  they 
are  placed  in  water  of  a  certain  degree  of  warmth, 
there  proceeds  an  animalcule  of  an  egg-shaped 
form.  When  the  wheat  is  threshed,  these  eggs 
stick  to  the  tops  of  the  sound  grains,  which  being 
sown,  continue  the  evil. 

Mr.  Caleb  Kirk,  who  lives  near  Mr.  Young,  sent 
me  a  specimen  with  the  smut  attached  to  the  grains, 
in  consequence  of  the  diseased  sheafs  having  been 
threshed  among  the  sound,  in  which  order  it  came 
to  his  mill  to  be  ground.  He  first  passed  it  through 
the  barley  mill,t  and  thereby  removed  tlie  smut, 
(which  chielly  adheres  to  the  downy  substance  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  grain,)  and  then  found  that  it 


(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society.) 

Remarks  on  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican Fanner,  by  tf'm  Vming — with  additional 
Observations  on  Sinut,  and  the  means  of  ■prevent- 
ing it. 

By  James  Mease,  M.  D. 

From  the  first  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Young,  viz. 
that  the  smutty  wheat  he  raised,  VTas  part  of  a  kind 
which  had  been  sown  for  several  years  upon  the 
same  ground,  an  apparent  confirmation  may  seem 
to  be  given  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  of 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  seed  in  order  to  pre 
Tcnt  disease  and  degeneracy;  but  the  experience  of 
the  accurate  Mr.  Cooper,  of  New  .Jersey,  and  other 
facts  on  this  subject,  will  not  permit  its  adoption. 
That  industrious  improver  has  found,  that  the  seeds 
of  his  vegetable  productions  improve,  instead  of 
degenerating,  although  sown  upon  the  same  ground 
for  various  periods,  viz:  20,  30,  45  years.  His  ac- 
count being  before  the  public,  need  not  be  dwelt  on 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Bakewell,  the  celebrated  improv- 
er of  the  breed  of  cattle  in  England,  disproved  the 
position  of  the  necessity  of  crossing  breeds  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  cross,  and  hence  constantly  bred 
ill  and  in,  from  his  own  excellent  stock,  ufltii  he 
found  one  with  peculiar  qualities  which  helvisbed 
to  add  to  those  of  his  own  stock.  ' 

The  cause  of  smut  in  Mr.  Young's  whekt  must 
still  be  sought  for,  but  what  that  cause  is,  Baj'  not 
be  easily  ascertained.  The  disease  has  piivailed 
to  a  great  degree  within  a  few  years  in  Brit;  n,  and 
has  been  'reqiiently  investigated  by  the  phi)sophi 
cal  and  practical  agricuiturtsts  of  that  couny,  and 
to  their  remarks  1  shall  be  indebted  for  wha  I  now 
have  to  oflfer  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wi'iiof-y,*  is  of  opinion  that  smut  i^lmost 
entirely  occasioned  by  some  vitiating  prirjiple  in 
the  air,  a  constant   concomitant  of  wet,  jtormy 

weather.     His  experiments  agree  with  those  A.Mr  I  p  -       ,.       -,  ,.  ,  -    -    l   ,       -       u        ■    ,  i  .  .        ■'    " --  ■ 

Vounsin  shewing,  that  grain  which  is  vit'^M  b   'fo'-j-p;' '•  and  l^^r  makm-  w  bread;  but  to; this  o^  .r  it.  and   stir  the   whole   with  a  shovel  till 

smuf.mfallibly   causes  the   produce  frotr  i(  «°  ^e  °;;'  ^  P^^^^^^^^  as  every  grain  may 

smutty:  he  also  proves  that  the  cleanest, rains  fre-  tie^r  'a    le    the  foJ   water  m^  small  quaa.-rcce.ve  a  share.     When  dry  it  is  ready  for  sowing, 

quentfv    produce    smutty    crops,   notvthstandingP'j^^^^;^^'^^^^^^^^^  the ,  but  should  the  hme  prove   troublesome  or  dangt 

c'hang^  of  -ed, steeping!  and  '"^'^'g^^^^tS^^"'^^^^^     ift  is^'waXd  ItV  iTe*;  T'l  ™'''^*-''-  "^'=  "'''"^'^''  '^'''■^'"^''  ™°^?  ''='*"  ^^^ 
lact  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Young.  v,z:.jt^sou^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  p,^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

Quces  a  .       .        1^        'quickly,  that   the    grain    may    be  washed    without 


bourhood,  to  exchange  for  sail,  and  having  pur- 
chased two  bushels,  he  steeped  it  in  strong  salt 
brine,  and  then  sifted  on  it  as  much  quick  lime  a.* 
would  adhere  to  it.  Two  of  his  peighbours  sowed 
P^-M  ^^"^^  "'heat  without  slce|jing.  The 
islhesame,  and  the  seeding  done  in  good  or- 
der and  ingood  time.  Mr.  Barlon's  crop  was  free 
froisi  smut^t  'he  following  harvest,  but  the  crops  of 
the  olhertwo  persons  were  much  inlected.* 

Mr.  Somerville,  in  the  paper  before  quoted  upon 
blight,  smut  and  mildew  in  wheat,  says,  that  from 
his  own  observation,  aided  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  farmers,  the  salt  pickle"  has  al- 
ways prevented  the  crop  from  sutfeiing  by  smut, 
where  it  has  been  judiciously  applied,  yet  that  uu 
der  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  injurious. 

3.  In  the  Farmer's  Magazinct  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  under  the  Banfl'shire  quaiteily  agri 
cultural  report: — "What  wheat  we  have,  where  free 
of  smut,  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  advantage  of 
pickling  was  apparent  in  a  patch,  where  part  had 
been  pickled,  and  part  of  it  not.  The  former  was 
very  little  touched,  while  the  latter  was  at  least  a 
fifth  or  sixth  smutted.  Several  instances  of  (his 
kind  shew  the  utility  of  that  preparation,  and  though 
it  may  not  at  all  times  be  an  entire  [irevenlive,  it 
should  not  be  omitted." 

A  writer  in  the  same  volume,J  who  signs  J.  W., 
and  dates  from  Norfolk,  otJers  for  a  tritlinu:  premi- 


produccd  excellent  flour;  whereas  when  ground  |um  per  acre,  to  insure  the  whole  seed  of  En-^land 
without  this  operation,  a  flour  was  produced  of  a] from  injury  by  pickling,  and  the  crop  from  beinR 
dark  colour,  which,  though  it  rose  well,  yet  spread'^ '' ■•      ' 


out  when  baken,  into  the  form  of  a  cake,  and  be- 
came compact;  and  when  cold,  was  dry  and  crum- 
bly, and  so  hard,  that  a  knife  entered  with  difficulty; 
it  was,  moreover,  without  the  agreeable  taste  of 
bread.  Four  bushels  of  infected  grain  yielded  half 
a  bushel  of  smut! 

From  a  paper  in  a  French  periodical  work  on  do 
raestic  and  rural  economy,};  it  appears  that  by  wash 


damaged  by  smut,  provided  the  following  recipe  be 
judiciously  applied: 

"Steep  your  wheat  five  or  six  hours  in  water 
brought  from  the  sea,  or  in  common  water  salted, 
till  it  is  strong  enough  to  swim  an  egg,  stirring  it 
frequently.  Procure  first  unslacked  lime,  and  when 
you  begin  to  let  the  water  off,  slack  your  lime  with 
a  small  quantity  of  it;  when  the  w:iter  is  complete- 
ly drained  off,  turn  the  wheat  out  of  your  tub,  and 


ing  and  drying,  smutty  grain  may  be  rendered  fit  to  every  bushel  of  it  allow  a  peck  of  lime;  sprinkle 


pgpCtly   free  from 


tak    1  from  smutty  ears,  pro 
seed  from   grains   that   were 
smut. 

Mr.  Somcrvillet  thinks  that  '■""'  >»  occasioned 
by  a  very  small  insect  not  visil"'  to  the  naked  eye, 
in  the  downy  part  of  the  gr"-  .He  ascertained 
the  truth  of  this  opinion,  by  ,servmg  some  smutty 
balls  perforated  in  many  p'^es  with  small  round 
holes,  and  by  holding  them^'^''  *  candle,  he  disco- 
vered the  insects,  resemh'?  ""oo"  ''<=c  ">  shape. 
The  heat  from  the  con  "'''**«''  rays  of  the  sun 
thrown  upon  the  b-.ills  V' *  burning  glass,  also  put 
them  in  motion,  and  sl-^^d  them  in  every  different 
point  of  view.  He  ^Jpo-'es  that  when  the  balls 
are  broken  in  the  o"''°"  °^  threshing,  or  come 
in  contact  with  cle»  healthy  grains,  the  insects 
leave  the  smutted  ^ms,  and  adhering  to  such  as 
are  healthy,  are  s*'"  "''''  them,  and  wound  the 
tender  stem'in  sur  »  manner  as  to  render  the  plant 
incapable  of  pro-cmg  any  thing  but  smut.  Ano- 
ther practical  w^""!  ^'^^  ascribes  the  disease  to  an 
insect,  which  1^  't3  eggs  in  the  downy  parts  or 
beard  of  the  g-'"'  a"^  by  wounding  the  ear  in  se- 
veral places,  -ecks  its  growth. 

The  late  *"  John  Call,.§  entertained  the  same 
opinion  as  tr-he  cause  of  smut,  but  he  adduces  no 


*  TniBsac^ns  °^  Bath  Society  of  Agriculture, 
f  Commi"=^t'on3  to  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  2. 
1  Same  •^'^  *'"!  volume.  §  Ibid. 

iio.il.  —VOL.  8. 


being  softened,  to  prevent  the  difficulty  in  drying, 
and  to  avoid  wrinkling  the  skin. 

From  an  .iccurafe  analysis  of  the  smut  of  wheat, 
by  those  eminent  chemists.  Vauquelin  and  Four- 
croy.§  it  appears,  that  it  is  only  a  "residuum  of  pu- 
trified  farina,  which  instead  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  this  last,  viz.,  starch,  gluten,  and  saccha- 
rine matter,  contains  only  a  kind  of  charred  oily 
substance,  very  similar  to  that  species  of  bitumen 
which  derives  its  origin  from  animal  or  vegeto-ani- 
mal  bodies. 

For  seed  grain,  Mr.  Young  places  no  dependence 
upon  steeps  in  preventing  smut  in  the  succeeding 
crop;  but  there  are  several  facts  on  record,  which 
would  lead  us  to  incline  strongly  to  the  belief,  that 
some  have  a  powerful  influence!  a  few  of  these  shall 
now  be  mentioned. 

1.  Tull,  the  father  of  the  drill  husbandry,  relates, 
that  a  ship  load  of  wheat  was  sunk  near  Bristol,  in 
autumn,  and  afterwards,  at  ebbs,  all  taken  up;  but 
being  unfit  for  the  miller,  it  was  used  for  seed.  At 
the  following  harvest,  all  the  wheat  in  England  was 
smutty,  except  the  produce  of  this  brined  seed. 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1764,  p.  698. 
t  Mr.  Kirk  makes  pearl  barley  equal  to  any  imported, 
and  cheaper. 
J  Bibliotheque  Phisico — Economique. 
^  Annales  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Nalurelle,  No.  35. 


be  thrown  upor  it.  for  wlien  the  lime  is  dry,  the  cure 
is  effecled.  If  the  wheat  is  meant  to  be  drilled,  sift 
the  lime  upon  it,  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  it, 
afterwards. 

"The  lime,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  grand  pana- 
cea, and  I  onl/  recommend  salt  water  in  preference 
to  fresh,  becaose  the  lime  adheres  more  closflj-  to 
the  grain,  when  the  former  is  used.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  process  lies  in  the  mixing  of  the 
wheat  and  lime  completely,  so  as  every  kernel  of 
the  wheat  may  receive  its  due  proportion  of  lime; 
for  unless  this  is  carefully  attended  to,  danger  will 
not  be  prevented;  every  kernel  that  escapes  the 
lime,  being  liable  to  receive  and  propagate  the 
disease.  I  once  ivitnessed  a  case,  which  has  fixed 
me  mosi  firmly  in  the  opinion,  that  fresh  lime  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  accomplish  a  cure.  A  very 
experienced  and  intelligent  farmer  having  used  all 
the  wheat  he  had  prepared  for  seed,  wanted  a  few 
bushels  to  complete  his  sowing;  and  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  kiln,  determined  to 
make  use  of  some  old  lime,  which  had  been  long  in 
his  possession.  I  examined  the  crop  along  with  the 
owner,  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  it  was  ready 


*  Barton's  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  2  Supple- 
ment. 

t  Vol.  5,  p.  4S,3,  printed  at  Edinburg.  An  excellent 
work,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
farmer. 

t  Page  443. 
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for  the  sickle,  and  found,  that  where  hothmehadlNo 
been  used,  no   smut   prevailed,  but  that  the  crop 
was  much  hurt  where  cold  lime  had  been  substi- 
tuted. . 

"Some  caution  is  certainly  necessary  with  regard 
to  lime;  lor  should  it  be  used  when  not  properly 
slacked,  the  jreat  degree .oC  heat  thereby  occasion- 
ed, would  destroy  the  vegetative  principle  of  the 
seed;  but  if  applied  with  the  precautions  recom- 
mended, I  am  persuaded  that  the  liming  and  pick- 
ling may,  in  some  slight  degree,  act  as  a  manure. 
I  have  practised  the  method  of  pickling  now  de- 
scribed for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  never  suf- 
fered injury  from  smut.  Once,  and  once  only  in 
that  time,  during  my  absence  from  home,  and  when 
my  regular  seedsman  was  indisposed,  the  process 
was  left  to  an  inexperienced  hand,  and  I  was  a  ma- 
terial sufferer,  by  his  applying  the  lime  without 
slacking  it  sufficiently." 

The  authority  upon  which  the  above  observa- 
tions and  facts  are  given,  is  certainly  lessened  from 
the  circumstince  of  its  being  anonymous;  and  yet 
they  are  in  jwrt  corroborated  by  so  many  living 
persons,  that  wc  suffer  no  risk  in  admitting  them  in 
favour  of  the  practice  under  consideration  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  the  opinion  entertained 
respecting  the  lime  being  the  chief  agent  in  the 
prevention  of  the  disease,  is  certainly  not  support- 
ed by  as  many  as  that  which  attributes  an  equal 
share  to  the  salt  water.*  I  myself  was  shown,  two 
years  since,  by  Job  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  coun 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  a  line  field  of  wheat,  which  fully 
proved  the  utility  of  steeping  the  seed  in  simple 
salt  and  water.  For  the  sake  of  experiment  he 
sowed  a  strip  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  with  dry 
unsteeped  seed,  and  the  backwardness  and  the 
want  of  vigour  in  that  portion,  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  field,  was  so  apparent  as  to  call 
forth  a  remark  from  me.  He  informed  me,  that  se- 
veral of  his  neighbours  had  tried  the  same  steep, 
and  were  so  convinced  of  its  utility,  as  to  induce 
them  to  continue  the  practice.^ 

These  facts  are  sufficient  in  my  opinion,  to  prove 
the  benefit  derived  from  steeping  seed  grain  in  va- 
rious liquids:  some  caution,  however,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  process;  according  to  Mr.  Somervdie, 
"while  the  grain  steeped  in  the  pickle  continues  m 
a  moist  state,  it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
without  much  injury;  but  wheat  which  has  under- 
gone this  preparation,  and  has  had  lime  in  a  very 
active  state  mixed  with  it,  if  sown  early  in  autumn 
upon  warm  dry  land,  and  no  rain  falls  for  a  consi- 

S      ,  t       .•  . «♦;««    ^  iV^o    n-rnin    Will 


AINIERICAN  FARMER. 


[Apqust  11,  1S2I 


4.  Washed  in  a  ley  of  wood  ashes,  had 

5.  do.       in  arsenic  and  salt  mixture,  had 

6.  Steeped  in  lime  water  four  hours,  had 
in  \cy  four  hours,  had 
in  arsenic  four  hours,  had 
in  lime  water  twelve  hours,  had 
in  ley  twelve  hours,  had 
in  arsenic  twelve  hours,  had 
in  lime  water  24  hours,  had 
in  ley  twenty-four  hours,  had 
in  arsenic  24  hours,  had 


7. 

do. 

8. 

do. 

9. 

do. 

10. 

do. 

11. 

do. 

12. 

do. 

13. 

do. 

14. 

do. 

derable  time,  a  great  proportion  of  the  gram 
be  either  entirely  destroyed,  or  materially  injured." 
Mr.  Wagstaffe  found   that  soaking  and  rinsing 
the  grain  in  simple  water,  was  effectual  in  the  pre 
vention  of  smut  from  the  succeediig  crop,     '^''■■ 


This 


EXPERIMENTS  IN   PLANTING  CHEST- 
NUTS, FOR  FENCING  TIMBER. 
{By  La  Hopkins, of  Cayuga.) 
(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 

State  of  New  York.) 
To  Jesse  Buel,  Esq., 

SJ)-.— In  compliance  with  the  request  in  your  cir- 
cular, I  send  you  a  detail  of  experiments  which  1 
have  made  in  planting  chestnuts. 

I  live  in  a  country  where  fencing  materials  are 
likely  to  become  very  scarce,  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  as  we  have  no  waste  land  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. Influenced  by  a  desire  to  do  something  for 
posterity,  I  determined  to  plant  a  field  of  chestnuts 
Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  1821, 1  procured  about  a 
peck  of  nuts,  and  kept  them  very  choice  until  the 
setting  in  of  winter,  for  fear  of  their  being  destroy- 
ed by  mice  and  other  vermin.  In  December,  1 
planted  them  four  feet  apart  each  way;  but  not  one 
of  the  seed  came  up. 

Determined  to  persevere,  in  the  fall  of  1822,  I 
obtained  about  the  same  quantity  of  nuts,  and  im- 
mediately planted  them  about  four  feet  apart,  as 
before,  and  covered  them  superficially  with  leaves 
and  light  earth.  Most  of  them  came  up,  and  they 
appear  to  grow  well. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  farmers  would  take  a 
little  pains  in  this  way,  they  might,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, have  a  growth  of  timber  coming  on  to  sup 
ply  them  with  fire  wood  and  fencing  stuff,  when  our 
old  forests  have  disappeared.  As  chestnut  will 
sprout  from  the  stump  and  crow  raoidlv.  I  am  told 
that  11  will  do  to  cut  off  every  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years. 

REMARKS. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hopkins  deserve  to  be 
commended.  It  has  been  observed,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  timber  now  growing  in  England  has 
been  planted  by  man;  and  hundreds  of  acres  are 
annually  appropriated  to  new  plantations,  to  supply 
the  waste  constantly  making  for  the  use  of  the  arts 
and  for  fuel.  In  many  fertile  districts  of  our  own 
country,  where  the  lands  are  all  capable  of  improve 


31  j  shingles,  and  used  in  covering  a  barn.  Thirty  years 
28  afterwards,  he  cut  down  one  of  three  sprouts  which 
12  had  started  from  the  stump  of  the  old  tree,  and  ob- 

3  tained  from  it  shingles  to  replace  the  old  one* 
1  which  had  been  laid  thirty  years  before  on  the 
6  barn. 

0      In  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  extensive  tracts 

4  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  chestnut  timber,  in 
0  the  vicinity  of  forges  and  other  iron  works;  and  this 
0  timber  is  cut  off  at  intervals  of  sixteen  years,  and 

5  converted  into  charcoal  *  What  stronger  evidence 
do  we  want  of  the  value  of  this  wood,  or  of  the 
economy  of  making  plantations  of  it  in  time  upon 
light  or  waste  lands? 

In  the  propagation  of  forest  trees  by  seeds,  the 
natural  process  by  which  they  are  produced  will  be 
our  best  guide.  Some  seeds  become  rancid,  with- 
out great  care  almost  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the 
parent  stock.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  seeds  of 
several  kinds  of  the  magnolia.  The  only  way  in 
which  these  can  be  preserved,  we  are  advised  by 
Michaux,  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  and  be- 
lore  the  pulp  which  surrounds  the  seed  is  withered, 
to  mix  them  with  rotten  wood,  or  with  sand  slightly 
moistened;  where  they  are  kept  cool  till  they  are 
committed  to  the  ground.  Others  are  enveloped  ia 
an  acrid  pulp,  and  a  hard  shell,  so  firmly  cemented 
as  to  require  the  lapse  of  a  year,  or  the  violent  and 
repealed  alternations  of  heat  and  frost,  to  excite 
o;ermiiiation.  Such  are  the  seeds  of  most  kinds  of 
the  tharn,  (cratcegits.)  And  others  again,  which  fall 
with  tie  leaf,  such  as  the  chestnut,  walnut,  butter- 
nut, &c.,  (and  we  may  include  the  seeds  of  stone- 
fruit,)  should  nev*r  be  suffered  to  become  dry  be- 
fore tley  are  deposited  in  the  earth.  We  annex 
Michaix's  method  of  planting  the  chestnut,  from 
his  Nirth  American  Sylva,  vol.  ili.  p.  13. 

Aler  the  ground  has  been  carefully  loosened 
with  te  plough  and  harrow,  lines  are  drawn  sis 
feet  aart,  in  which  holes  about  a  foot  in  depth  and 
in  dimeter,  are  formed  at  the  distance  of  four 
feet.  A  chestnut  is  placed  in  each  corner  of  the 
holes,and  covered  vvith  three  inches  of  earth.  A* 
the  sd  has  been  thoroughly  subdued,  the  nuts  will 
spring  and  strike  root  with  facility.  Early  in  the 
aeco^i^ear,  three  of  the  young  plants  are  removed 
from  eac,  hole,  and  only  the  most  thriving  is  left. 
The  thirilQr  fourth  year,  when  the  branches  begin 
to  interleriyyid)  each  other,  every  second  tree  is 
supijressed^  To  insure  its  success,  the  plantation 
should  be  hei^  ;„  March  .or  April,  with  nuts  that 
have  been  kept  \  j/,g  5^;/^,.  during  the  winter,  in  sand 
or  vegetable  mom ^  „„j  ^}^^l  /,„„g  already  begun  to  ec^ 
ge<fl<e."        


;Z'ma^irfr:  be"t?ied   wre;;'!h:'sTlt  pi;ki;  menU  scarcity  of  timber  will  soon  be  experienced 
piaii  umj   i.n,.   .  '  n  ,,   c-.-.i..  T^,.,,..,,,..  ;pt  r^noQ  not  arpndu  exist.     The  man,  therclore. 


cannot  be  used  with  safety.— £a«/i  Society  Transac 
tions. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  STEEP. 

(From  Young's  Annals.) 

December  7,  17S7.— Sowed  fourteen  beds  with 

the  same  wheat  seed,  as  black  with  the  imut  as  1 

«ver  saw  any.  «»«"!/  ««" 

5}o.  1.  Sown  dry,  nothing  done  to  it,  had  377 

2.  Washed  well  in  clean  water,  had  325 

3.  do.      in  lime  water,  had  43 


-EulTOk 


»  Mr.  Somerville,  as  wc  have  seen  before,  thinks  that 
the  lime  is  useful  only  to  dry  up  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture, and  make  the  grains  separate  and  sow  more  rea- 
dily; chalk,  or  whiting,  will  therefore,  he  thinks,  an- 
swer equally  well,  without  the  risk  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  lime. 

t  Stale  urine  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  pickle  for 
seed  grain,  but  it  requu-es  so  many  circumstances  to 
concur  in  order  to  its  being  used  with  8af«ty,  that  it 
should  be  aroided  upon  all  occasioBS. 


if  it  does  not  already  exist.  The  man,  therefore, 
who  teaches  by  example  how  to  raise  plantations  of 
timber,  does  a  service  not  only  to  posterity,  but  to 
his  own  generation. 

Of  the  kinds  best  fitted  for  plantations,  by  quick 
growth,  and  spontaneous  reproduction,  the  chestnut 
and  locust  are  pre  eminent  among  our  native  trees; 
though  the  oak  must  ultimately  be  resorted  to,  for 
the  purposes  of  naval  architecture.  An  objection 
to  plant  the  locust  in  this  vicinity,  arises  from  their 
premature  destruction  by  the  insect  vyhich  preys 
upon  the  wood.  The  glutinous  species  {Robina 
glutinosa.)  is  similar  in  growth,  habit  and  wood,  to 
the  common  locust,  though  less  hardy.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  will  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
I  nscct> 

The  following  fact  has  been  related  to  us  as  evi 
dence  of  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  chestnut,  and 
of  its  power  of  reproducing  a  new  growth  during 
the  natural  decay  of  the  old  wood.  Our  informant 
stated,  that  when  a  boy,  he  assisted  his  father  to 
ctJt  down  a  chestnut  tree,  which  was  coarerted  into 


GAINING. 
Prejudices  have  as^Ugj  jj„j  ^^  continue  to  as- 
sail, every  species  of  ,provement,  and  theory  in- 
stead of  experience  wv  Qj-jg^  ^^,^  opinion.  It  is 
frequently  believed,  tha^^^j^jng^  clearins  and  re- 
ducing to  cultivation  ma^eg,  bogs  and  "swamps, 
will  add  to  the  insalubrity <■  (|je  air,  because  vege- 
tables feed  upon  certain  quvfjes  of  it,  unfit  for  ani- 
mal respiration;  and  thus  r\jp,.  ^j  purer  for  that 
purpose.  But  why  should  wA^ad  the  atmosphere 
with  poison,  because  vegetab\  ^y^  absorb  a  por- 
tion of  it?  Countries  kept  dat\  by  endless  forests, 
though  abounding  in  the  utmoi,^go-ree  with  these 
absorbents  of  atmospherical  miaj^^  ^y^  peculiarly 
unwholesome;  and  first  settlers  uij^pptio^ably  be- 
come victims  to  the  fact.  It  provtjbat  the  air  may 
he  contaminated  beyond  the  purifvo.  power  of  an 
entire  vegetable  wilderness,  and  tif  ^  reliance  for 
its  sajlubrity  upon  the  eaters  of  po^^^  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  reliance  upon  the  ea\.^  q(  carrion 
for  it^  purification,  if  shambles  were  a^^tensive  as 
bogs.  1  After  having  made  the  air  as  p.,.  ^s  possi- 
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ble  by  every  means  in  our  power,  (he  voueiable  che- 
mistry by  absorption,  is  a  means  provided  bf,  pro 
vidence,  for  its  last  filter;  but  to  infer  from  this  na 
tural  operation,  that  our  ctTorts  to  render  it  purer 
by  draining  are  pernicious,  would  be  an  equivalent 
inference  to  the  idea,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  is  pernicious  because  it  is  capable  of  sponta- 
neous productions. 

Campania  and  some  other  flat  and  marshy  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  are  recorded  in  history  as  having 
been  made  so  healthy  and  delightful  in  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Roman  empire  by  draining,  as  to 
have  been  selected  by  the  opulent  for  country  re- 
tirement, and  splendid  palaces.  The  drains  neg- 
lected by  the  barbarous  conquerors  of  Italy,  have 
never  been  re-established  by  its  modern  inhabitants; 
and  the  swamps  and  marshes  have  restored  to  these 
districts  an  uninhabitable  atmosphere,  by  having 
their  waters,  their  trees,  and  their  verdure  restored 
to  them. 

As  new  countries  are  cleared  and  ploughed,  they 
become  more  healthy.  The  draining  effects  of  these 
two  operations  exceed  those  of  any  other,  and  by 
drying  the  earth  very  extensively,  furnish  the  strong- 
est evidence  for  ascertaining  the  effects  of  draining 
wetter  lands.  If  the  healthiness  of  a  country  is  in- 
creased by  these  modes  of  draining,  it  will  not  be 
diminished  by  auxiliary  modes. 

The  coimexion  between  draining  or  drying  the 
earth,  and  human  subsistence,  furnishes  a  kind  of 
argument,  neither  logical  nor  demonstrative,  and 
yet  of  conclusive  force  to  my  mind.  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  the  author  of  creation,  has  committed 
the  egregious  blunder,  of  exposing  man  to  the  alter- 
native of  eating  bad  food,  or  of  breathing  lad  air? 
If  not,  draining  whether  by  the  sun,  the  pbugh  or 
the  spade,  being  indispensable  to  avoid  toe  first 
cannot  wreck  him  on  the  second  evil. 

From  the  great  improvement  made  in  thf  health 
of  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  if  we  iray  trust 
in  recent  history,  by  opening  the  lands  to  be  sun, 
and  with  the  plough;  I  long  since  concludcfl.  that 
this  improvement  would  be  vastly  extencfed  by  re- 
sorting to  every  other  species  of  draining  And  hav- 
ing removed  some  years  past  to  a  farm  reported  to 
be  extremely  hable  to  bilious  feverSj'  threw  seve- 
ral small  streams  into  deep  ditches,  p'^"  ^  '''*='  foad 
leading  to  the  bouse,  by  open  oj^o^^red  drains. 
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exhausted  lands,  they  ought  to  excite  an  ardour 
which  will  presently  leave  behind  the  tew  and  plain 
remarks  which  I  shall  make  upon  the  subject;  or  at 
least  to  awaken  great  districts  of  country  to  the 
facts,  that  their  best  lands,  those  capable  of  yield- 
ing the  most  profit,  if  not  those,  only  capable  of 
yielding  any  or  much  profit;  lands  able  to  support 
more  people  than  those  at  present  under  culture, 
lie  wholly  useless;  except  it  may  be  useful  to  kill 
people  who  are  employed  in  killing  land,  and  thus 
shelter  the  survivers  in  some  measure  against  the 
evils  of  penury. 


Calculation  of  the  Ground  gone   over  in 
Ploughing  an  Acre  of  Land. 
(From  Dickson's  Agricultural  Magazine.) 
An  acre  of  land  (vide  Hutton's  Arithmetic,  p.  18,) 
contains   four   thousand   eight   hundred  and   forty 
square  yards;  which  being  cut  into  four  parts,  name- 
ly, by  slices  of  nine  inches  each,  would  give  nine- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards.    Now, 
there  being  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
yards  in  a  mile,  (Hufton,  p.  17,)  if  we  use  the  latter 
number  as  the  divisor,  and  the  former  as  the  divi- 
dend, the  quotient  will,  /  believe,  amount  to  exaclly 
eleven  miles — thus; 

4840  square  yards  in  an  acre. 
Multiply  by       4  slices  in  the  breadth  of  each  yard. 

1760)19860(11  miles. 
1760 

1760 
1760 

Here  ive  have  no  less  than  eleven  miles,  without 
considering  the  turns  at  the  headlands;  if  we  add 
thera,  the  following  augmentation  of  measure  will 
arise  from  the  most  moderate  calculation. 

Let  us  take  the  average  stretch,  or  length  of  fur- 
row, at  two  hundred  yards,  which  in  nineteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  will  give  near- 
ly ninety-seven  furrows  in  every  aero.  Now,  the 
half  breadth  of  each  ridge,  being  taken  at  two  yards, 
and  allowing  the  plough  to  shoot  two  more  beyond 
where  it  works,  and  as  much  to  go  back  again,  say 
SIX  yards  in  all,  at  each  headland;  that  multiplied  by 


„„    „._   ,     _,  _^_  n'lety-seven,  will  give  five  hundred  and  eighty-two, 

and  cleared  and   drained   some'^ces  of  springy  |  or  about  the  third  of  a  mile,  merely  for  the  ground 
swamp,  closely  covered  with  p^i^mp  wood,  ly^ng  which  the  ^j/oug/uVseJ/"  goes  over. 

'^""'  ""  "       1/ we  consider  the  great  sweeps  which  long  teams 


four  or  five  hundred  yards  sou*  "'  '"^  house.  The 
multitude  of  springs  in  this  sv^mp,  made  deep,  cen- 
tral and  double  lateral  ditchf^  entermg  into  it  every 
six  yards,  necessary  throu'>out  the  ground.  The 
labour  was  great  but  the  '^*-  ""cket  is  now  a  clean 
dry  meadow.  Perhaps  •■>  attachment  to  a  theory 
may  have  caused  me  tf""as""=,  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  healthine."  o^'ny  family  and  the  drain- 
ing improvements,  b  ''^  l-ept  pace  with  each  other; 
but  1  am  under  nr  delusion  in  asserting,  that  the 
healthiness  of  no  ?<irt  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
tables  of  mortalit'  vhich  I  have  seen,  has  equalled  it. 

A  very  large  priportion  of  (he  country  on  the  Eas- 
tern waters  consi's  of  level  land,  svs'amps,  bogs  and 
marshes.  The  Pst  is  chiufly  cleared  and  exhaust- 
ed; the  two  las  are  chiefly  in  a  natural  state;  and 
all  generate  pcson  for  want  of  proper  draining  by 
the  plough,  b  ditches,  and  by  dams,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  richest  crops  of  every  kind  for  man  and 
beast,  of  an  other  part  of  the  country,  without  in 
iecting  the.iir. 

The  sw  Qips,  bogs  and  marshes,  constituie  one  of 
our  best  ^sources  for  recovering  the  exhausted  high 
lands,  »>  furnishing  employment  for  labjur,  and 
funds  Dr  manure;  to  the  farmer  they  oflbr  a  cer- 
tainty jf  profit,  in  exchange  for  the  frecjuency  of 
loss;  md  to  the  worn  out  land,  an  intermisdon  of  its 
tortuiss,  and  a  cure  for  its  wounds. 

If  ihe  bounties  of  draining  include  an  improve- 


and  bad  drivers  make  at  the  ends  of  the  land,  we 
should  begin  upon  an  endless  compulation!  I  have 
supposed  twelve  feet  ridges,  and  taken  half  that 
breadth  as  the  overlap  at  every  bout. 
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SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

(From  Loudou's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

This  subject  necessarily  involves  the  several  fol 
lowing  topics:  Germination;  nutriment;  digestion, 
growth  and  development  of  parts;  anomalies  of  ve- 
getable development;  sexuality  of  vegetables;  im- 
pregnation of  the  vegetable  germe;  changes  conse- 
quent upon  impregnation;  propagation  and  disper- 
sion of  the  species;  causes  limiting  the  dispersion 
of  the  species;  evidence  and  character  of  vesetable 
vitality. 

Germination  of  the  Seed. 

Germination  is  that  act  or  operation  of  the  vege- 
tative principle  by  which  the  embryo  is  extricated 
from  its  envelopes,  and  converted  into  a  plant.  This 
is  universally  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  vege- 
tation. For  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  indubitable 
fact,  that  all  plants  spring  originally  from  seed. 
The  conditions    necessary   to   germination   relate 


mcrt  in  salubrity,  in  subsistence,  in  prott,  and  of  either  to  the  internal  state  of  the  seed  itself,  or  to 


the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  with  regard 
to  surrounding  substances. 

The  first  condition  necessary  to  germination  is, 
that  the  seed  must  have  reached  maturity.  Unripe 
seeds  seldom  germinate,  because  their  parts  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  form  the  chemical  combinations  on 
which  germination  depends.  There  are  some  seeds, 
how-^ever,  whose  germination  is  said  to  commence 
in  the  very  seed-vessel,  even  before  the  fruit  is  ripe 
and  while  it  is  yet  attached  to  the  parent  plant, 
buch  are  those  of  the  Tangckolli  of  Adanson,  and 
.Hguve  vivipara  of  East  Florida,  as  well  as  of  tho 
Cyamus  JVelumbo  of  Sir  .J.  E.  Smith,  or  Sacred  Beau 
of  India;  to  which  may  be  added  the  seeds  of  the 
common  garden  radish,  pea,  lemon,  &c.  But  these 
are  examples  of  rare  occurrence;  though  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  sow  or  plant  the  seed  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  fully  ripe,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coffee- 
bean;  which  will  not  germinate  unless  it  is  sown 
within  five  or  six  weeks  after  it  has  been  gathered 
But  most  seeds,  if  guarded  from  external  injury' 
will  retain  their  germinating  faculty  for  a  period  of 
many  years.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experi- 
ment of  sowing  seeds  that  have  been  long  so  kept- 
as  well  as  by  the  deep  ploughing  up  of  fields  that 
have  been  long  left  without  cultivation.  A  field 
that  was  thus  ploughed  up  near  Dunkeld,  in  Scot- 
land, after  a  period  of  forty  years'  rest,  yielded  a 
considerable  blade  of  black  oats  without  sowin--  it 
could  have  been  only  by  the  plough's  brino-in"  up 
to  the  surface,  seeds  that  had  been  formerly"  too 
deeply  lodged  for  germination. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the  seed  sown  must 
be  defended  from  the  action  of  the  rays  of  lighl 
Ihis  has  no  doubt  been  long  known  to  be  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  germination,  if  we  regard  the 
practice  of  the  harrowing  or  raking  in  of  the  grain* 
or  seeds  sown  by  (he  farmer  or  gardener  as  bein-^ 
founded  upon  it.  " 

A  third  condition  necessary  to  germination,  is  the 
access  of  heat.  No  seed  has  ever  been  known  to 
Serminate  at  or  below  the  freezing  point.  Hence 
seeds  do  not  germinate  in  ivintcr,  even  thouirh 
lodged  in  their  proper  soil.  But  the  vital  principle 
IS  not  necessarily  destroyed  in  consequence  of  this 
exposure;  for  the  seed  will  germinate  still,  on  the 
return  of  spring,  when  the  ground  has  been  again 
thawed,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  the  proper 
degree.  But  (his  degree  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent species  of  seeds,  as  is  obvious  from  observ- 
ing the  times  of  their  germination,  whether  in  the 
same  or  in  different  climates.  For  if  seeds  which  na- 
turally sow  themselves,  germinate,  in  different  cli- 
mates at  the  same  period;  or  in  the  same  climate 
at  different  periods;  the  temperature  necessary  to 
their  germination  must  of  consequence  be  different. 
Novv  these  cases  are  constantly  occurring  and  pre-^ 
senting  themselves  to  our  notiee;  and  have  also 
been  made  the  subject  of  particular  observation. 
Adanson  found  that  seeds  which  will  germinate  in 
the  space  of  twelve  hours  in  an  ordinary  degree  of 
heat,  may  be  made  to  germinate  in  the  space  of 
three  hours  by  exposing  them  to  a  greater  degree 
of  heat;  and  that  seeds  transported  from  the  cli- 
mate of  Paris  to  that  of  Senegal,  have  their  periods 
of  germination  accelerated  from  one  to  three  days 
{Families  des  Plantes,  vol.  i.  p.  84.)  Upon  the  same 
prmciple,  seeds  transported  from  a  warmer  to  a 
colder  climate,  have  their  period  of  germination 
protracted  till  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  rais- 
ed to  that  of  the  former.  This  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  green  house  and  hot  house  plants— 
from  which  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  temperature 
must  not  be  raised  br.yond  a  certain  degree,  other- 
wise llie  vital  principle  is  totally  destroyed. 

A  fourlb  condition  necessary  to  germination  is 
the  access  of  moxMure.  Seeds  \vill  not  germinate  if 
they  are  kept  perfectly  dry.  Water,  therefore,  or 
some  liquid  equivalent  to  it,  is  essential  to  germina- 
tion.   Kence  rain  is  always  acceptable  to  the  far- 
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iner  or  gard^'ner,  immediately  after  he  has  sown 'stem,  il'  the  species  is  furnished  with  a  stem,  and 
liis  seeds;  and  if  no  rain  falls,  recourse  must  be  had  the  plant  is  complete.  Whatever  way  the  seed  may 
if  possible,  to  artificial  watering.  But  the  quantity  I  be  deposited,  the  invincible  tendency  of  the  radicle 
of  watering  applied  is  not  a  matter  of  iiidifl'erencc.  j  is  to  descend  and  tix  itself  in  the  earth;  and  of  the 
There  may  be  too  little,  or  there  may  be  too  much. [plumelet  to  ascend  into  the  air.  Many  conjectures 
If  there  is  too  little,  the  seed  dies  for  the  want  of;  have  been  offered  to  account  for  this.  Knight  ac- 
inoisture;  if  there  is  too  much,  it  then  rots.     The  {counts  for  it  on  the  old  but  revived  principle  of  gra- 

vitalion.     Keith  conjectures  that  it  takes  place  from 


KUB,AZi  soozromv. 


case  is  not  the  same,  however,  with  all  seeds.  Some 
can  bear  but  little  moisture,  though  others  will  ger- 
minate even  when  partially  immersed;  as  was  prov- 
ed b}  an  experiment  of  Uu  Hamcl's,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  peas,  which  he  placed  merely  upon  a  piece 

of  wet  sponge,  so  as  to  immerse  thein  by  nearly  [lopraent  of  its  parts 
the  one  half,  and  which  germinated  as  if  placed  in 
the  soil.  But  this  was  found  to  be  the  most  they 
couhi  bear;  for  when  totally  immersed  in  the  water 
they  lotted.  Tliere  are  some  seeds,  however,  that 
will  germinate  even  when  wholly  submersed.     The 


WINES,  BRANDIES,  SILK  AND  WOOL, 

liccommended  as  congenial  and  profitable  productiom 

ill  Indiana. 
Mr.  SK1N.VER,  fevay,  Ind.,Jitly  18,  1826. 

,  .     ,.  .,         ,  ,  There  is  a  flattering  prospect  at  this  time,  that 

a  power  mherent  in  the  vegetable  subject,  analo-i  (he  persevering  labours  of  our  industrious  vine- 
gous  to  what  we  call  instinct  in  the  animal  subject,! dressers  will  be  liberally  rewarded  this  season  by 
infallibly  directing  it  to  the  situation  best  suited  to  I  an  abundant  vintage.  It  is  not  a  little  astonishin 
the  acquisition  of  nutriment  and  consequent  deve  '  " 


to  see  how  slow  and  tardy  the  agricultural  people 
of  the  west  are,  in  adopting  and  pursuing  new  and 
profitable  branches  of  industry,  and  leaving  off  their 


The  chemical  phenomena  of  germination  consist 
chiefly  in  the  changes  that  are  eti'ected  in  the  nu-|old  routine  of  business,  however  unprofitable  it  may 
Iriinent  destined  for  the  support  and  development  be,  while  they  are  sending  year  after  year  to  a  "-lut- 
of  the  embryo  till  it  is  converted  into  a  plant.  This  ted  market,  immense  quantities  of  bread  stufTs'and 
nutriment  either  passes  through  the  cotyledons,  or;  meat  of  every  description,  produced  and  transport 


seeds  of  aquatics  must  of  necessity  germinate  underi  is  contained  in  them;  because  the  embryo  diesjcd  there  at  an  immense  expense  of  labour, 
water;  and  peas  have  been  also  known  to  do  so  j  when  they  are  prematurely  cut  off.  But  the  farina- i  there  to  rot  and  feed  the  Mississippi  cat-fish 
under  certain  conditions.  ceous  substance  of  the  cotyledons,  at  least  in  exal  ,  aligators.      Wines,  brandies,  silk  and  wool  are  in 


and 
and 


A  fifth  condition  necessary  to  germination,  is  the  I  butninous  seeds,  is   a  proof  that  they   themselves  nuind,  and  imported  from  foreign  countries  to  enor- 

' contain  the  nutriment.     They   are  to  be  regarded,  nious  amounts;  and  yet  our  country  is  capable  of 

therefore,  as  repositories  of  the  food  destined  for        j     ;       ■>  .•  ,  r 

the  support  of  the  embryo  in  its  germinating  state. 
And  if  the  seed  is  furnished  with  a  distinct  and  se- 
parate albumen,  then  is  the  albumen  to  be  regard- 


access  of  atmos>ihctic  air.  Seeds  will  not  germinate 
if  placed  in  a  vacuum.  Ray  introduced  some  grains 
of  lettuce  seed  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
which  he  then  exhausted  The  seeds  did  not  ger- 
minate. But  they  germinated  upon  the  re-admis- 
sion of  the  air,  which  is  thus  proved  by  consequence 
to  be  necessary  to  their  germination.  Achard  prov- 
ed that  no  seed  will  germinate  in  nitrogen  gas,  or 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  hydrogen  gas,  except  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  gas;  and 
hence  concluded  that  oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to 
the  germination  of  all  seeds,  and  the  only  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Humboldt  found  that  the  process  of 
germination  is  accelerated  by  means  of  previously 
steeping  the  seed  in  water  impregnated  with  oxy- 
muriatic  acid.  Cress  seed  treated  in  this  manner, 
germinated  in  the  space  of  three  hours,  tliough  its 
ordinary  period  of  germination  is  not  less  than  thir- 
ty-two hours. 

The  period  necessary  to  complete  the  process  of 
germination  is  not  the  same  in  all  seeds,  even  when 
all  the  necessary  conditions  have  been  furnished. 
Some  species  require  a  shorter,  and  others  a  longer 
period.  The  grasses  are  among  the  number  of 
those  plants  whose  seeds  are  of  the  most  rapid  ger- 
mination; then  perhaps  cruciform  plants;  then  le- 
guminous plants;  then  labiate  plants;  then  umbelli 


producing  those  very  articles  to  amounts  not  only 
siilficient  to  supply  itself,  but  also  for  exportation. 
I  For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  few  emigrants  from 
Itlie  Canton  de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  have  success- 


ed  as  the  repository  of  food,  and  the  cotyledon  or  r„|ly  cultivated  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
cotyledons  as  its  channel  of  conveyance.  But  the  i,,  this  neighbourhood.  They  have  made  more  or 
food  thus  contained  in  the  albumen  or  cotyh-dons  is ,  U-ss  wine  every  year,  which  thev  have  sold  at  prices 
not  yet  fitted  for  the  immediate  nourishment  of  the  varying,  accorling  to  time  and  "circumstances,  from 
embryo.  Some  previous  preparation  is  necessary;  City  ceits  to  -two  dollars  the  gallon,  by  the  barrel; 
some  change  must  be  effected  in  its  properties.  |  which,  besides  the  salutary  effects  which  the  use  of 
And  this  change  is  effected  by  the  intervention  of;  some  o'  it  has  had  on  themselves  and  families,  has 
chemical  agency.  The  moisture  imbibed  by  a  seed  rewarded  their  labours  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
placed  in  the  earth  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  |  more  li)erally  than  any  other  culture  in  vogue  in 
cotyledons  or  albumen,  which  it  readily  penetrates,  ||,is  pa  it  of  the  country  could  have  done.  Thev 
and  on  which  it  immediately  begins  to  operate  al  l,ave  dstributed  cuttings  of  the  vines  at  [irice's 
chemical  change,  dissolving  part  of  the  faiina,  orj 


prices 


mixing  with  their  oily  particles,  and  forming  a  sort, and  puting  them  up,  and  even  gratis;  and  have  al 
of  emulsive  juice.     The  consequence  of  this  change  |  ^n  tinjfs  ['  "■  •  .  .-   . 


^4it  degree  of  fermentatio,.,  induced,  per- [knowledge  they  possess  on  the  subject  of  their  cul- 
y  tbP  n.„.tu,e  o(  the  .ta.ch  auU  gluten  or,ture:  ynt, strange  to  relate,  but  few,  very  few  of 
,ledons  in   the  water  which   they  have  ab-  their  neigh^urs,  have  as  yet  availed  themselves  of 


is  a  slight   degree   of   fermentatio 
haps,  by 
the  coty 

sorbcd,  and  indicated  by  the  extraction  of  a  quanti 
ly  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  well  as  by  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  seed.  This  is  the  commencement  of 
the  process  of  germination,  which  takes  place  even 
though  no  oxygen  gas  is  present.  But  if  no  oxy- 
gen gas  is  present,  then   the  process  stops;  which 


barely  iufficient  to  cover  the  ex'-enses  of  trimming 

"  )g  them  up,  and  even  gratis;  and  have  at 

been   willing   to   impart  to  others  all  the 


ierous  plants;  and  in  the  last  order  rosaceous  plants,!  shows  that  the  agency  of  oxygen  gas  is  indispens 
whose  seeds  germinate  the  4owest.    The  following  hie  to  germination.     Accordingly,  wlien  oxygen  gas 


table  indicates  the  periods  of  the  germination  of  a  i 

considerable  variety  of  seeds  as  observed  by  Adanson; 
Days.  " 

Wheat,  Millet  seed 

Spinage,  Beans,  Mus- 
tard      

Lettuce,  Anise-seed  . 

Melon,    Cucumber, 
Cress  seed   .     .     . 

Radish,  Beet  root .     . 

Barley 

Orache 


s. 

1 

Days. 
Purslain 9 

S 
4 

Cabbage    ....     10 

Hyssop 30 

Parsley  .  .  .  40  or  50 
Almond,  Chestnut, 

5 
6 

7 

Peach  ...     1  year 
Rose,  Hawthorn, 
Filbert    .     .     .  2  do. 

Physical  Phenomena. 
When  a  seed  is  committed  to  the  soil  under  the 
conditions  that  have  been  just   specified,  the  firs 


s  present  it  is  gradually  inhaled  by  the  seed,  and 
the  farina  of  the  cotyledons  is  found  to  have  chang- 
ed its  savour.  Sometimes  it  becomes  acid,  but  ge- 
nerally sweet,  resembling  the  taste  of  sugar;  and  is 
consequently  converted  into  sugar  or  some  sun- 
stance  analogous  to  it.  This  is  a  further  proof  that 
a  degree  of  fermcnlatioa  has  been  induced;  be 
cause  the  result  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  process 
of  the  fermentation  of  barley  ivhen  converted  i.ito 
malt,  as  known  by  the  name  of  the  saccharine  ler- 
menlation;  in  which  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed,  heat 
and  carbonic  acid  evolved,  and  a  tendency  to  ger- 
mination indicated  by  the  shooting  of  the  radicle. 
The  eflect  of  oxygen,  therefore,  m  the  process,  is 
t  that  of  converting  the  farma  of  the  albumen  or  co 


.nfallible  symtitom  of  germination  is  to  be  deduced  I  tyledons  into  a  imld  and  saccharine  food,  lit  lor  the 
from  the  prolongation  of  the  radicle,  burstingj  nourishment  ol  the  infant  plant,  by  diminishing  the 
through  its  proper  integuments,  and  directing  its' proportion  of  its  carbon,  and  m  augmenting,  by 
extremity  downwards  into  the  soil.  The  next  step'  consequence,  that  ol  its  oxygen  and  hydroge.i.  i  he 
in  the  process  of  germination  is  the  evolution  of  radicle  gives  the  first  indications  of  hie,  expanding 


the  cotyledon  or  coiylcdons,  unless  the  seed  is  alto 
gether  acotyledonous,  or  the  cotyledons  hypogean, 
as  in  the  oak.  The  next  step,  in  the  case  of  seeds 
furnished  with  cotyledons,  is  that  of  the  extrication 
of  the  plumeb  I,  or  first  real  leaf,  from  within  or 
from  between  the  cotyledon  or  cotyledons,  and  its 
expansion  in  the  open  air  The  last  and  conclud- 
ing step  is  the  development  of  the  rudiments  of  a 


and  bursting  its  integuments,  and  at  length  fixing 
itself  ill  the  soil,  the  plumelet  next  unfolds  Us  parts, 
developing  the  rudiments  of  leaf,  branch  and  trunk: 
and,  finally,  the  seminal  leaves  decay  and  drop  ufl, 
and  the  embryo  has  been  converted  into  a  plant, 
capable  of  abstracting  immediately  from  the  soil  or 
atmosphere  the  nourishment  necessary  to  its  future 
growth.  ( To  he  continued.) 


of 

, -  —  yet  availed  themselves  of 

those  oppoi,iniiiej  jg  follow  their  example— so 
strong  IS  the  ,(t:,chment  to  old  habits  and  preju- 
dices. thepr,^ipa|  causes,  however,  which  pre- 
vent many  ol  o.,.  farmers  from  embarking  in  the 
culture  of  the  vm  are— first,  and  greatest,  labour- 
ing four  or  five  ys^^s  before  reaping  any  benefit 
from  their  labours;  nj  i.,st,  the  reluctance  in  lay- 
ing out  the  labour  an.fypital  necessary  to  procure 
wme  vessels,  press  ait  ^  good  cellar;  for  a  good 
cellarisas  necessary  k  making  good  wine  as  a 
vineyard  itself  This  la^  diflScultv  might  be  obvi- 
ated in  neishbourhoods  Wk^e  there  are  some  prac- 
tical vignerons  who  are  proved  with  all  the  neces- 
sary appendages  to  vineyar.,;  as  for  instance  in 
this  vicinity,  every  farmer  vviljn  five  or  six  miles 
of  this  place  might  plant  and  cjtivate  from  one  to 
ten  acres  m  vines,  and  sell  his  Hntage  to  some  of 
those  who  have  all  the  apparatus^ecessary  to  make 
and  keep  the  wine,  and  who  ccyld  enlarge  their 
estabhshment  in  proportion  to  thejncrease  of  busi- 
ness. In  some  of  the  wine  counties  of  Europe, 
there  are  nine  merchants  who  buyjhe  "^rapes  and 
make  the  wine;  in  this  country  we  f^ve  merchants 
who  buy  wheat,  and  get  it  manufactued  into  flour; 
and  otliers  who  buy  hogs  and  raanu^cture  them 
into  lard,  bacon  and  sausages — Why  t)uld  we  not 
have  merch.Hnts  who  would  buy  grapesand  manu- 
facture them  into  wine  and  brandy? 

In  Jaluary,  1825,  1  issued  a  circulai  making 
certain  iujuiries  on  the  subject  of  the  vin^  (  in- 
tended to  have  published  the  result  of  thos.  inqui- 
ries befoie  now,  and  ought  to  have  done  so;  lot  the 
ill  state  (/f  my  health  and  other  circumstance!  have 
hitherto  brevented  me.  I  shall,  however,  do  it  in 
some  shaie  or  other  before  long,  if  my  healli  will 
admit  offit. 


No.  21.— Vol.  S.) 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


The  rearing  of  the  silk  worm  will  be  introduced 
in  this  country  more  rapidly  than  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  for  the  reason  that  it  suits  the  genius  of  our 
population  better.  In  this  business  they  will  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labour  soon  after 
the  labour  is  performed;  for  in  about  sixty  days 
after  hatching  the  worms,  they  can  have  raw  silk  to 
sell  to  the  merchants;  who,  until  there  shall  be  silk 
manufactories  established  in  this  country,  will  find 
it  a  convenient  article  to  make  remittances  to  the 
eastward;  nay,  to  England.  From  an  experiment 
made  here  under  my  observation  last  season,  on  a 
small  scale,  (perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  worms,) 
and  another  this  season  on  about  ten  thousand 
worms,  I  am  certain  this  country  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  produce  immense  quantities  of  silk  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  that  loo  from  the  native  mul- 
berry tree.  In  the  course  of  those  experiments  the 
worms  were  confided  to  a  little  girl  about  ten  years 
of  age,  who  had  never  seen  one  before;  not  being 
attended  to  by  her  with  any  view  to  gain,  the  poor 
worms  were  frequently  neglected:  when  they  got 
to  be  of  a  certain  size  they  were  so  crowded  within 
their  shelves  that  they  were  one  on  the  top  of  ano» 
tlier,  and  very  irregularly  fed;  yet  such  was  their 
healthy  and  thriving  condition  throughout  the  term 
of  their  lives,  that  scarcely  any  of  thorn  have  been 
sick  or  died  of  a  premature  death.  The  American 
mulberry  tree,  on  the  leaves  of  which  these  worms 
were  fed,  abounds  in  our  forests;  in  many  places  in 
this  county  (Switzerland,)  there  are  trees  enough 
within  a  small  compass,  to  afl'ord  leaves  to  produce 
yearly  even  large  quantities  of  silk.  Several  per- 
sons in  different  parts  of  the  county  have  tried 
small  numbers  of  the  worm;  one  raised  about  one 
thousand,  and  another  about  sis  hundred,  and  tbey 
all  succeeded  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, so  far  as  to  raise  the  worm  to  maturity  in 
a  healthy  and  thriving  condition,  without  loss  by 
sickness  or  premature  death;  but,  far  the  want  of 
experience,  some  of  them  did  not  provide  them 
with  proper  places  to  spin  their  balls,  and  thereby 
lost  some  silk.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Ame-i 
rican  mulberry  is  not  as  good  to  produce  silk  as  thsl 
European.  If  an  impartial  trial  has  not  been  mi<lel 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  species  of  hat 
valuable  tree  in  this  country,  it  ought  to  be  uade 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  variety  propigated 
which  shall  prove  to  be  the  best.  In  the  mfan  lime 
our  native  tree  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  Hit  every 
farmer  ought  to  he  careful  to  preserve  ev>iry  one  he 
finds  growing  on  his  land;  and,  morcovjr.  pLmt  an  | 
orchard  of  them  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  acres;  and 
when  the  trees  shall  have  been  pl;;iitf<i  four  or  live| 
years,  and  a  building  suitable  to  rea'  the  silk  worm' 
shall  have  been  ereclid.in,  or  convenient  to  the| 
orchard,  our  farmers  will  find  that  a  square  yard  ofi 
good  silk  cloth  can  be  produced  with  less  labour  | 
than  a  square  yard  of  common  seven-hundred  flax| 
linen,  and  that  one  garment  of  silk  will  out-wear 
four  of  linen.  Besides,  it  is  believed  by  some  phy- 
sicians, (hat  silk  "urments  are  more  conducive  to 
health  than  any  other  kind. 

Wool  miitht  likewise  be  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  (he  western  country,  particularly  in  the 
thii-l;  settled  parts,  where  wolves  have  disappeared. 
BcK  (here  «re  dogs  as  mischievous  as  wolves,  and 
many  of  our  iiirmprs  would  rather  lose  a  dozen  or 
two  ut  sheep  than  to  have  Tov\zer,  Cssar,  or  Kill- 
burk  injured;  and,  say  they— "wool  is  too  cheap; 
25  '  Ills  per  pound  for  wool  will  not  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  rai^ing  sheep  "  Yet  'i5  cents  per  pound 
for  wool  is  a  belter  price,  according  to  the  labour 
and  Ciipital  required  to  produc";  it,  tlian  10  cents 
per  bu,-.hi-l  for  Indian  corn,  or  25  cents  per  bushel 
for  vheat,  or  H  cents  per  ()Ound  for  pork — the  ex- 
peri  il  prices  for  those  articles  the  ensuing  season; 
or  .  v.m  than  2i  and  3  cents  per  pound  for  smoked 
baron,  the  present  price  of  that  article  at  the  Cin 
ciiinatti  market.      Yours,    JOHN  F.  DUFOUR. 
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N.  B.  Does  (he  Cherokee  Rose  succeed  in  Mary- 
land, so  as  to  answer  for  hedging?  Would  it  succeed 
in  Indiana?  If  so,  where  could  I  procure  a  small 
box  of  cuttings  the  next  season?  An  answer  from 
you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  will  he  re- 
ceived as  a  favour  by  me.  J.  F.  D. 

[No  doubt  it  would  succeed  well;  cuttings  may 
be  had  in  Maryland.] 


LADIES'  DBFARTXaSKX. 


To  Miss 


,  ON  HER  Marriage. 


While  to  Hymen's  gay  seasons  belong 
Light  airs  and  the  raptures  of  youth, 

O  listen  to  one  sober  song! 
O  listen,  fair  Stella,  to  truth! 

Farewell  to  the  triumphs  of  beauty. 
To  the  soft  serenade  of  your  bow'r, 

To  the  lover's  idolatrous  duty. 

To  his  vigils  in  midnight's  still  hour. 

To  your  frowns  darting  amorous  anguish. 
To  your  smiles  chacing  every  care. 

To  the  pow'r  of  your  eye's  lively  languish. 
To  each  glance,  waking  hope  or  despair. 

Farewell  to  soft  bards,  that  in  heaven 
Dipt  the  pencil  to  picture  your  praise; 

And  blended  the  colours  of  even. 
With  morning's  gay  opening  rays. 

They  no  longer,  on  Thames,  shall  proclaim  you 
A  Naiad  new  sprung  from  the  flood; 

Or  to  Busby's  soft  echoes,  shall  name  you 
Bright  Dian  the  Queen  of  the  Wood. 

Farewell  to  Love's  various  season. 
Smiling  days  hung  with  tempest  and  light; 

lut  welcome  the  reign  of  fair  Reason, 
Oh!  welcome  securer  dehgh(. 

f*!  welcome,  in  Nature's  own  dress 

Purest  pleasure  of  gentler  kind; 
O!  (velcome  the  power  to  bless. 

And  redeem  fortune's  wrongs  on  mankind. 

Be  a  goddess  indeed.  whiM  you  borrow 

From  Plenty  s  unliui.ted  store. 
To  gild  the  wa'i  aspect  of  sorrow. 

To  cheer  the  meek  eye  of  (he  poor. 

While  your  virtues  shall  mix  with  the  skies, 
When  your  beauty,  bright  Phoenix,  decays: 

From  your  image  new  graces  shall  rise. 
And  enlighten  posterity's  days. 

Future  ages  shall  trace  every  air. 

Every  virtue  deriv'd  from  your  blood. 

Shall  remember  that  Stella  was  fair. 
Shall  remember  that  Stella  was  good. 

nixsc£i:.iiA£ysou3. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  CABINET  OF  NATU- 
RAL SCIENCE. 
Officers  of  the  Cabinet,  for  IS'Je. 
William  Darlina,ton,  M.  D.  President. 
Hon.  Isaac  Darlington,  7    t-      „      . ,     , 
William  Jackson.  f  ^^^  P'-'^^'dcils. 

John  W.  I'ownsend,  Esq.  Corvesp.  Secretary. 
David  Townsend,  Ksq.  Rec.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 
Henry  H.  Van  Amringe,  Esq.^ 
Isaac  Thomas,  .VI  D.  V-    Curators. 

Abraham  Marshall,  jr.  Esq.     3 
Mdress  to  the  Chester  county  Cabinet  qfJVattiral  Sci 
ence,  at  the  urbanization  of  the  Society,  on  the  ISth 
of  March,  1826.— .By  Wm.  Darlington,  M.  D. 
Gentlemen, 

Although  but  ill  qualified  for  the  task  which  you 
have  assigned  me, — and  interrupted,  as  1  have  re- 


peatedly been,  since  my  appoi;!im(>!,t,  by  an  atten- 
tion to  other,  and  indispensible  Uulies, — yet  it  is 
with  unfeigned  (deasiire  (lia(  I  approach  (he  subject 
committed  (o  me,  and  adempt  a  basly  sketch  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  (he  leading  objects  connected 
with  our  Association.  Having  lone;  been  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  JVulural  Science, 
in  promodng  (he  welfare,  and  enhancing  (he  cha- 
racter of  our  species,— and  having,  for  a  number  of 
years,  found  the  cultivation  of  one  of  its  branches  to 
be  a  source  of  (he  purest  delight  of  which  ray  own 
mind  was  su.sceptihie, — I  cannot  conceal  the  grati- 
fication which  I  experience,  on  witnessing  the  lau- 
dable spirit  with  which  you  have  embarked  in  the 
study  of  Nature;  and  the  cheering  auspices  under 
which  our  Society  has  been  instituted. 

It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance,  amid  the  arduous 
and  perplexing  duties  of  our  respective  vocations, 
and  ihe  turmoils  inseparable  from  our  condition  in 
society,  that  there  is  a  common  object  to  which  we 
can  all  occasionally  turn,  as  Hi(h  one  heart,  to  find 
relief  from  the  ruder  cares  of  the  world — and  in- 
dulge in  a  recreation  which  is  calculated  at  once  to 
promote  our  usefulness  as  citizens — to  chasten  our 
aflTections — and  elevate  our  intellectual  character  as 
men.  That  object  is  the  study  of  nature — an  ac- 
quaintance with  her  various  productions,  founded 
on  scientific  principles,  by  which  we  m.ay  be  enabled 
to  comprehend  and  appri'i-i:ite  the  wisdom  of  their 
structure,  the  harmony  of  their  arrangement,  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  the  proper- 
ties with  which  they  have  been  endowed  by  a  b-ne- 
ficnt  Creator.  I  hesitate  not  to  aver,  that  no  pur- 
suit has  ever  yet  engaged  (he  attention  of  man,  more 
happily  calculated  to  enlarge  his  mind, — to  wean 
and  purify  it  from  sordid  passions  and  grovelling 
views, — or  to  exalt  it  to  just  conceptions  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Deity,  than  a  rational 
and  philosophical  study  of  the  objects  of  Natural 
Science. 

But  it  is  not  merely  for  its  intellectual  and  moral 
advantages,  that  this  science  is  entitled  to  our  re- 
gard, and  deserving  of  cultivation.  A  jiortion  of  it 
is  indispensible  to  the  success  of  many  of  our  most 
important  practical  operations, — especially  of  those 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  the  useful  arts. 
We  are  obliged  con(inually  to  draw  from  this  foun- 
tain, much  of  the  iniorniation  which  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  decent  share  of  inteUiuence  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life:  and  (he  question  so  often  ask- 
ed,— "of  what  tise  is  such  knowledge  to  (he  man  of 
business?"  evinces  a  deplorable  deficiency  in  tliose 
who  seriously  propound  it.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
it  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  pursue  the  various 
branches  of  (his,  more  than  of  any  other  science,  to 
their  minutest  ramifications.  That  is  an  undertak- 
ing, interesting  indeed,  and  often  attended  with  im- 
portant resuUs, — but  which  is  adapted  only  to  the 
condition  of  persons  of  leisure.  Yet  I  contend  (hat 
the  elementary  principles  of  natural  knowledge  are 
not  only  accessible  to  every  man,  of  ordinary  capa- 
city,—  liut  that  they  are  in  a  high  degree  subsidiary 
to  all  his  most  valuable  tenn)oral  pursuits:  for  the 
principal  business  of  fliis  life  is  with  the  natural 
productions  w  hich  the  Creator  has  distributed  around 
us-:-and  surely  it  must  be  of  some  importance  to 
us,  that  we  should  be  correctly  acquainted  with 
them. 

They  are  (he  subjects  of  all  our  practical  opera- 
tions. To  comprehend  their  (rue  character — to 
avail  ourselves  of  (heir  valuable  properties,  and  ob- 
viate, or  counteract  their  pernicious  tendencies, — 
is  the  very  end  and  aim  of  all  our  labours.  And 
what  is  tliis  but  a  definition  of  the  science  of  which 
I  im  speaking?  Thi«i  science  has  for  its  object  all 
created  products  of  which  man  can  take  cognizance 
by  his  senses.  It  comprizes  a  knowledge  of  (heir 
dis{inc(ive  charac(ers. — (heir  reladons  to  each  other, 
and  (heir  capabilities  to  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.    Can  it,  then,  be  alleged  that  there 
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is  no  utility  in  such  knowledge?  Where  is  the  pur 
suit  so  lofty,  or  the  occupation  so  humble,  that  it 
does  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  draw  largely 
upon  our  science  for  the  means  of  success?  NV  hat 
useful  business  is  so  abstracted  from  materiality, 
that  it  has  no  connection  with  either  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable,  or  the  animal  kingdom?  Shall  the 
suggestion  be  listened  to,  in  this  age  and  country, 
that  natural  knowledge  is  an  useless  and  frivolous 
acquisition?  or  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  man 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  works  which 
God  has  made?  I  trust  not.  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
'villiin  the  pale  of  this  society. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  science  is  abstruse,  and 
almost  unattainable,  by  reason  of  the  technical  dif- 
iiculties  thrown  in  the  way  by  those  who  have  treat- 
ed of  it.  This  is  an  objection  which,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  vanishes  in  a  great  measure  as  we 
approach  the  subject. 

it  is  true  that  the  science  has  been  somewhat  op- 
pressed with  the  technical  lumber  of  erudite  sys- 
tem-makers, who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity, 
nut  unfrequently  wander  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  somc(imes  lose  sight  of  practical  advantages: 
But  the  evil  has  been  magnified  by  those  who  seek 
to  palliate  their  own  deficiencies  by  decrying  the 
labours  of  the  learned.  Amid  all  the  mischiefs 
complained  of,  from  the  projects  of  scientilic  re- 
formers, there  has  resulted  much  good  from  their 
speculations  and  researches.  New  views  have  been 
obtained,  and  improved  methods  devised  for  facili- 
tating the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  denuncia- 
tion o{ systems,  and  nomenclature,  as  olistacles  in  the 
highway  of  science,  frequently  springs  from  the 
want  of  a  just  conception  of  their  value.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  only  the  implements  of  learning, 
and  not  (he  ultimate  object  of  our  pursuit;  bul  I  ap- 
jirehend  that  without  a  skilful  acquaintance  with 
those  implements,  and  the  modes  of  using  them,  the 
work  itself  would  make  a  sorry  figure.  Instead  of 
lucid  order,  and  a  language  of  precise  and  definite 
meaning,  we  should  witness  all  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  inevitably  result  from  imperfect 
views,  and  from  the  use  of  terms  of  which  the  sig- 
nifications vary  with  every  neighbourhood.  There 
must  be  method,  and  nomenclature,  in  every  art  and 
science.  Every  business  has  its  idioms — every  artist 
has  his  peculiar  jjhrases,  to  designate  the  apparatus, 
and  processes,  of  his  occupation.  The  most  illite- 
rate ploughman,  with  all  his  aversion  to  technicali- 
ties, talks  of  his  Clavis,  and  his  Sivingletree,  &,c. 
and  scarcely  disguises  his  contempt  for  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  his  terms!  Then 
surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  various  objects 
in  nature  should  each  have  a  significant  and  well 
defined  name.  To  answer  the  purpose,  it  must  be  a 
name,  too,  which  has  not  been  appropriated  to  any 
other  object 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  difficulties  which  na- 
turalists had  to  encounter,  in  framing  a  nomenclature 
adapted  to  popular  apprehension.  To  form  a  tech- 
nical language  from  the  vernacular  tongue,  which 
should  be  intelligible  to  all  nations, — or  even  exempt 
from  confusion  among  their  own  people, — was  ob- 
viously inipractieable.  But  happily,  the  classic  stores 
of  antiquity  presented  a  rich  and  ample  fund,  on 
which  they  might  draw  for  (he  use  of  the  whole 
scientific  world,  wi(hou(  (he  fear  of  exhaustion.  A 
nomenclature  has  been  constructed  which,  doubt- 
less, appears  formidable  at  first  view;  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  mass  oi' names  The 
learning  of  a  7i«Hie  should  invariably  be  simultane- 
ous with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  object  to  which 
it  is  applied.  In  that  way,  it  is  not  only  acquired 
.without  cfi'ort, — but  the  mind  takes  an  interest  in 
the  attainment.  The  moment  we  have  a  concep- 
tion of  the  characters  which  identify  an  object,  we 
feel  the  want  of  a  name  to  associate  with  it:  And 
thus  it  is,  that  terms  and  definihons,  applicable  to 
new  objects,  are  never  deemed  useless,  or  burthen- 


some,  by  those  who  are  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  their  knowledge.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
sagacity  of  a  stranger,  who,  desirous  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city,  would 
commence  his  undertaking  by  committing  to  me- 
mory the  contents  of  the  Directory?  The  absurdity 
of  such  a  mode  is  palpable:  and  yet,  if  he  went  to 
work  rationally,  and  extended  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  citizens,  he  would  soon  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  names,  and  perceive  the  utility  of  the  book 
referred  to.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  various  objects 
in  nature.  It  is  upon  similar  principles  that  nomen- 
clature is  beneficial;  and  it  is  upon  the  same  plan 
that  it  ought  to  be  acquired.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  sound  knowledge, 
nor  more  disgusting  and  repulsive  to  the  student, 
than  the  mistaken  practice  of  suffocating  the  mind 
with  a  mass  of  names  and  technicalities,  abstracted 
from  a  clear  conception  of  the  objects  to  which  they 
belong.  I  have  been  led  into  these  cursory  remarks, 
in  vindication  of  the  general  merits  of  our  science, 
from  a  knowledge  that  there  are  still  some  who 
proscribe  it,  as  being  amongst  the  frivolous  and  un- 
profitable pursuits  of  the  idle  and  visionary — or  who 
find  fault  with  the  technical  difficullies  which  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  threshold  of  the  study.  I  am 
sensible,  however,  that  those  prejudices  are  rapidly 
departing  from  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and 
thinking  portion  of  the  community.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  final  period  will  speedily  be  put  to  them,  by 
the  diffusion  of  rational  information:  and  that  the 
elements  of  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  will 
ere  long  be  considered  an  indispensible  branch  of 
education,  in  all  our  schools.  When  I  witness  the 
zeal  and  interest  in  the  cause,  manifested  by  the 
members  of  this  Cabinet,  I  cannot  but  flatter  my- 
self that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  jnmctum  saliens  of 
Natural  Science,  in  our  county, — whence  a  taste 
for  such  studies  will  be  communicated  to  every  in- 
genuous youth  within  its  borders. 

We  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  devodng 
a  portion  of  our  leisure  to  the  acquisition  and  pro- 
motion of  natural  knowledge.  Our  primary  object 
is  to  collect  the  materials  for  a  complete  history  of 
the  natural  productions  of  the  county  in  which  we 
live.  By  the  formation  of  a  Museum,  in  this  place, 
we  may  hope  to  possess  specimens  of  every  such 
production;  accompanied  by  an  accurate  notice  of 
their  localities,  characters,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  interesting.  We  cannot  doubt  the 
willingness  of  our  intelligent  fellow  citizens,  gene- 
rall^',  to  aid  us  in  the  laudable  undertaking;  and  that 
their  contributions  of  specimens,  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  county,  will  be  numerous  and  valuable. 
With  a  complete  collection  of  our  minerals,  duly 
arranged,  and  a  geological  exploration  of  the  coun- 
ty, an  interesting  chart  of  this  region  may  be  form- 
ed, which  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  the  distribution  of  its  mineral  trea- 
sures. 

By  forming  an  Herbarivm,  which  shall  contain 
specimens  of  all  our  vegetable  productions,  we  can 
not  only  contribute  our  quota  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  an  Jlmericun  Flora,  whenever  some  master 
hand  shall  underlake  to  arrange  the  materials, — but 
we  may,  in  the  mean  time,  by  exchanges  with  bo- 
tanists of  other  districts,  enrich  our  collections,  and 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  U.  States, 
with  comparatively  trifling  labour  or  expense.  The 
same  remark  may  also  be  applied  to  our  mineral 
collections. 

A  more  precise  knowledge  than  we  now  possess, 
of  the  uuimals  of  our  county,  would  also  be  interest- 
ing. Although  many  of  those  which  originally  in- 
habited our  woods  have  gone,  with  the  red  man  of 
the  forest,  never  to  return, — and  others  are  daily 
becoming  more  rare;  yet  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  what,  and  how  many,  still  remain.  A  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  fohes  which  inhabit  the  wa- 
ters of  Chester  county  would,  of  itself,  be  a  gratify- 


ing acquisition.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  our  in- 
sects—nwre  especially  those  which  commit  such  ra- 
vages among  the  products  of  our  farms,  and  gar- 
dens,—is  a  most  desirable  object.  My  limits  forbid 
me  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  interesting  considera- 
tions connected  with  these  topics:  but  I  waive  the 
attempt  the  more  willingly,  as  I  know  you  are  fami- 
liar with  the  most  of  them. 

Did  time  permit,  I  could  expatiate  in  detail  upoR 
the  benefits  afforded  by  natural  science  in  explod- 
ing vulgar  errors — expanding  the  mind,  and  forti- 
fying it  against  the  devices  of  knavish  imposters, 
who  are  always  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of 
ignorance  and  credulity.  For  want  of  this  know- 
ledge, worthy  citizens  have  often  been  subjected  to 
the  grossest  imposition.  They  have  been  led,  by 
designing  adventurers,  to  incur  great  expenses  in 
searching  for  mineral  treasures,  in  regions  where  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  Geology  would  have 
taught  them  it  was  in  vain  to  look.  An  ignorance 
of  Mineralogy  has  likewise  led  to  many  absurd  ex- 
penditures in  quest  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  in- 
deed humiliating  to  reflect  on  the  frauds  which  are 
practised  upon  worthy  men,  who  become  a  prey  to 
speculating  empirics,  from  the  sheer  want  of  a  little 
elementary  knowledge  of  natural  history.  A  desti- 
tution of  botanical  information  is  also  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  practical  pursuits  of  life;  and  often  gives 
rise  to,  or  favors  the  propagation  of,  the  most  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous  notions.  There  are  many  plants 
which  it  is  always  desirable  to  be  able  to  recognize 
with  certainty, — whether  they  be  valuable  or  perni- 
cious;— and  yet  serious  mistakes  are  very  frequent- 
ly made.  Active  poisons  have  been  mistaken  for 
esculent  vegetables;  and  the  error  attended  with  fa- 
tal results.  Even  some  of  the  common  obnoxious 
weeds,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  extirpate  from  our 
farms,  are  unknown  to  many  agriculturists.  I  have 
seen  an  industrious  farmer  who  was  anxious  to  rid 
his  premises  of  that  notorious  pest,  the  Ox  eye  Dai- 
sy,— but,  from  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  plant,  was 
directing  all  his  energies  against  one  of  a  totally 
^stinct,  and  comparatively  harmless,  character. — 
Su;h  practical  blunders,  and  defective  information, 
touihing  the  immediate  objects  of  their  profession, 
are  any  thing  but  creditable  to  American  agricultu- 
rists, >]  this  enlightened  age.  If  there  be  those  who 
do  not  ".hoose  to  inform  themselves  beyond  the  ma- 
nual opeiations  of  the  field  and  the  barnyard,  it  is 
at  least  die  to  the  future  good  standing  of  their 
children,  in  »n  intelligent  community,  that  the  youths 
should  have  some  chance  to  escape  from  the  chry- 
salis conditioh  of  darkness  and  prejudice. 

But  there  at^  other,  and  still  more  disreputable 
errors,  growing  out  of  an  ignorance  of  the  natural 
history  of  plants  We  have  all  seen  respectable 
men — some  of  them  the  owners  and  cultivators  of 
valuable  farms — who  were  yet  so  little  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature  as  to  believe  that  plants  ar^ 
often  converted,  during  growth,  into  others  of  a  dis- 
tinct kind,  or  genus.  A  farmer  in  this  unfortunate 
state  of  mind,  can  of  course  take  but  little  interest 
in  procuring  clean  seed  for  sowing  his  fields,  if  the 
best  of  it  is  subject  to  such  untoward  pranks  as  that! 

The  vulgar  error  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat 
into  brotnus,  or  cheat,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Nay, 
there  are  some  so  strangely  credulous  as  to  imagine, 
(1  will  not  dignify  the  fantasy  with  the  name  of  ie- 
lief,)  that  our  cultivated y?ox  is  often  changed  into  a. 
plant,  not  only  of  a  diflerent  genus,  but  of  a  remote 
class,  and  wholly  distinct  in  ail  its  natural  botanical 
characters!  I  allude  to  the  alyssttm  sativum,  of  the 
botanists: — a  plant  to  which,  in  reality,  the^^aa;  has 
no  more  affinity,  than  it  has  to  the  Shepherd's  purse, 
or  the  horse  radisk'  Such  wretched  absurdities  are 
a  reproach  to  the  honourable  profession  of  agricul- 
ture; and  ought  to  be  exploded  without  delay. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  our  in- 
stitution, which,  in  my  estimation,  ought  hkewise 
to  command  our  attention.    I  mean  a  collection  of 
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hU^raphical  notices  of  lliose  citizens  ul"  Chester,  who 
have  heretofore  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
proinotion  of  our  favorite  science.  Althouu;h  the 
study  of  nature,  hitherto,  has  not  prevailed  exten 
sively  in  our  county,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  character  and 
att.iinments  of  our  Mnrshalls.  our  Baldwin,  our  Jack- 
son, and  other  estimable  predecessors  in  the  walks 
which  we  have  selected  for  our  recreation  and  in 
struction.  A  faithful  .sketch  of  the  lives  and  labours 
of  those  worthies, — who  have  left  us  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and  the  example  of  their  virtues, — 
will  be  at  once  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  departed  merit,  and  an  honourable  evidence 
of  the  correct  taste,  and  feelings,  of  an  association 
emulous  of  their  laudable  career. 


SFOxt.Tnra  olio. 


(froiii  Uie  feter>.burg  Iritelligeucer.) 
ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF,— No.  IX. 

It  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  recur  to  those  periods 
in  Virginia,  when  the  blooded  horse  held  such  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  people;  when 
rcen,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  wealth,  their 
talents  or  patriotism,  were  seen  vying  with  each 
other  who  should  import  the  finest  blood  horses  or 
mares  from  England,  or  raise  them  from  those  al 
ready  imported.  It  was  the  object  of  the  w  riter  in 
some  preceding  numbers,  to  call  up  those  periods 
to  review,  and  give  an  account  of  the  most  valua- 
ble stallions  and  mares,  from  which  the  Virginia 
stocks  were  bred  during  those  times. 

It  is  proposed  to  resume  and  continue  this  re 
view,  hoping  it  will  serve  to  animate  the  breeders 
of  the  present  day,  and  stimulate  them  to  emulate 
their  ancestors  in  their  zeal  and  success  in  rearing 
the  blood  horse. 

A  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  stallions  import 
ed  into  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  latter  times, 
say  from  1795  to  1810  in<  lusive,  will  also  be  given, 
with  their  pedigrees  annexed.  Such  a  list  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the  breeder  and 
sportsman,  as  all  the  blooded  stocks  existing  at  the 
present  day  in  either  of  those  states,  partake  of  one 
or  more  of  the  crosses  contained  in  this  list. 

Of  the  famous  old  stallions,  Jolly  Roger,  Janus, 
Morton's  Traveller,  Fearnought  and  Medley,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  Virginia 
race  stock,  an  account  has  already  been  given. 
There  were  others  that  obtained  much  celebrity  in 
their  day  as  fine  foal-getters. 

1.  Childers — He  was  a  bay  horse,  of  beautiful 
form,  imported  by  the  Hon.  J.  Taylor,  sen.,  and 
was  got  by  Blaze,  a  son  of  Flying  Childers;  his 
dam  was  a  daughter  of  old  Fox.  Childers  was  a 
covering  horse  in  Stafford  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1752. 

2.  Justice,  a  chestnut  horse,  fifteen  hands  high, 
was  bred  by  William  Manby,  of  Gloucestershire, 
England,  and  got  by  Regulus  out  of  the  Bolton 
Sweepstakes.  Justice  covered  in  Prince  George 
county,  Va.,  in  1761. 

3.  Othello,  a  beautiful  black,  fifteen  bands  high, 
Tery  strong,  was  got  by  Mr.  Panton's  Crab,  in  Eng- 
land, out  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  favorite  brood 
mare.  Othello  covered  in  Virginia,  on  James'  ri- 
Ter,  in  I7fil,and  was  a  most  capital  staUioo,  He 
got  Selim  and  the  dam  of  Mark  Anthony. 

4.  Crawford,  a  fine  dapple  grey,  fifteen  hands 
high,  was  bred  by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  got  by  his  Arabian.  Covered  in 
Virginia,  in  1763. 


5  Juniper,  a  fine  bay,  fifteen  hands  one  inch  high, 
foaled  in  175'2,  was  got  by  Babraham,  one  of  the 
best  sons  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian.  The  dam  of 
Juniper,  by  the  Stamford  Turk,  &c.  Juniper  co- 
vered in  Charles  City,  Virginia,  in  1762,  and  was 
an  excellent  stallion.  He  is  a  remote  cross  in  the 
Virginia  pedigrees. 

6.  Ranter,  a  beautiful  bay,  15  hands  high,  foaled 
in  1755,  imported  into  Virginia  in  1762,  by  William 
S.  Wadman.  He  was  got  by  Dimple,  a  son  of  the 
Godolphin  Arabian;  the  dam  of  Ranter  by  old  Crab, 
— Bloody  Buttocks,  &c.  Ranter  stood  in  Stafford 
county,  Va.,  in  1765,  and  is  an  old  cross  in  our  pe- 
digrees. 

7.  Aristotle,  brown  bay,  fifteen  hands  high,  got 
by  the  Cullen  Arabian,  his  dam  by  old  Crab,  &.c. 
Aristotle  was  one  of  the  finest  and  highest  formed 
horses  imported  into  Virginia  in  his  day;  he  propa- 
gated a  most  valuable  stock  for  the  time  he  lived, 
having  died  shortly  after  coming  into  Virginia.  He 
stood  at  Berkeley,  Charles  City  county,  in  1764. 

8.  Bucephalus,  brown  bay,  15i  hands  high,  foal- 
ed in  1758,  was  got  by  Sir  Matliew  Wetherston's 
horse  Locust,  his  dam  by  old  Cade — Partner,  &c. 
Bucephalus  was  a  very  strong  horse,  and  stood  at 
Tappahannock,  Va.,in  1765. 

9.  David,  a  bay  horse,  fifteen  hands  high,  well 
made,  very  active,  and  descended  from  the  best 
stock  in  England.     Stood  in  Virginia  in  1765. 

10.  Dotterell,  a  high  formed  horse,  15i  hands 
high,  a  powerful  and  strong-boned  horse,  was  got 
by  Changeling,  his  dam  by  a  son  of  Wynn's  Ara- 
bian. &c.  Changeling  was  one  of  the  first  horses 
in  England  of  his  day.  Dotterell  stood  in  West- 
moreland county,  Va.,  in  1766. 

11.  Merry  Tom,  a  beautiful  bay,  4  feet  11  inches 
high;  he  was  got  by  Regulus,  (one  of  the  best  sons 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian,)  his  dam  by  Locust,  a 
son  of  Crab,  his  grandam  by  a  son  of  Flying  Chil 
ders,  Stc  In  1762,  he  won  300  guineas  sweep- 
stakes at  Richmond;  in  1763,  he  won  501.  at  Dur- 
ham, and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  subscrip- 
tion at  Cupar,  in  Scotland.  Merry  Tom  stood  in 
Prince  George  county,  in  1767;  he  was  the  sire  of 
the  noted  horse  Smiling  Tom. 

12.  Sterling,  a  fine  dapple  grey,  foaled  in  1762, 
was  got  by  the  Bellsize  Arabian,  (which  Mr.  J. 
Simpson  offered  1500  guineas  for,)  out  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son's Snake  mare;  she  was  got  by  Snake  (a  son  of 
the  Lister  Turk,)  out  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
famous  mare,  the  dam  of  Cato.  Sterling  traces 
down  to  the  famous  old  mare  bred  by  Mr.  Crofts,  at 
Rabv,  in  Yorkshire,  and  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land. Sterling  was  a  very  fine  horse,  and  became 
famous  as  a  valuable  foal  getter.  He  was  owned 
by  Wm.  Evans,  and  stood  in  Surrey  county,  Va.,  in 
1768.    He  did  not  exceed  15i  hands  in  height. 

13.  Lath,  a  bay  horse,  15  hands  1  inch  high, 
strong  and  bony,  was  got  by  Shepherd's  Crab,  his 
dam  by  Lath,  a  son  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  &c. 
Lath  was  landed  in  this  country  in  1768,  and  won 
that  year  the  50/.  weight  for  age  plate,  at  Newmar- 
ket, on  Long  Island.  In  1769,  he  won  the  jockey 
club  purse  of  100/.  at  Philadelphia,  beating  the  then 
best  running  horses  in  that  state  and  from  Mary- 
land. In  1770,  he  also  won  the  100/.  plate  at  the 
same  place.  In  1771,  he  won  the  100/.  plate  at 
New  Market,  and  never  was  beat  but  once,  when 
he  ran  out  of  condition.  Lath  was  descended  from 
the  most  valuable  blood  in  England,  and  contribut 
ed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  stock  of  horses  of  his  day. 

14.  Whirligig  was  a  dark  bay,  fifteen  hands  high, 
and  was  imported  from  England  in  the  year  1773 
He  was  got  by  Lord  Portmore's  bay  horse  Captain, 
Ca  son  of  young  t'artouch,)  his  dam  by  the  Devon- 
shire Blacklegs,  son  of  Flying  Childers,  &c.  In 
April.  1769',  when    this  fine  horse  was    rising  six 


200  guineas.  In  October,  1770,  he  beat  Warwick- 
shire Wag  for  100  guineas;  and  the  same  year 
he  beat  Atrides  for  100  guineas,  &c.  Whirligig 
stood  to  mares  in  Halifax  county,  N.  C,  in  the 
year  1777. 

15.  Selim.  This  beautiful  and  valuable  stallion 
was  a  dark  bay,  a  little  rising  fifteen  hands  high; 
was  got  by  Othello  (commonly  Black  and  all  Black,) 
whose  sire  was  old  Crab.  The  dam  of  Selim  was 
the  beautiful  mare  of  that  name,  got  by  the  Godol- 
phin Arabian,  and  full  sister  to  the  celebrated  horse 
Babraham,  of  England.  Selim  was  a  tried  and  ap- 
proved racer,  and  a  stallion  of  deserved  celebrity. 
He  stood  in  Virginia  from  the  years  1770  to  1780, 
and  propagated  a  valuable  race  of  horses, 

A  retrospect  of  the  older  stallions  of  Virginia, 
evinces  the  important  fac-t  that  they  did  not  exceed 
from  15  to  154  hands  in  height;  and  yet  Virginia  in 
those  days  had  a  stock  of  horses  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  They  were  remarkable  for  substance  or 
fine  stamina.  This  stock  of  horses  was  the  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  the  best  Arabian,  Barb  or  Turk- 
ish blood  which  had  been  early  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Oriental  countries,  and  has  exhibited  a 
degeneracy  as  to  substance  or  stamina  in  propor- 
tion as  it  has  been  removed  from  this  elder  foreign 
blood. 

The  above  stallions  were  the  descendants  of  Ori- 
ental stock,  as  well  as  Janus  and  Fearnought,  (who 
were  the  grandsons  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian.)  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  those  horses  and  their  offspring, 
Virginia  was  famed  for  her  fine  saddle  horses,  and 
their  weights  on  the  turf  was  144  lbs.  for  aged 
horses:  now  it  is  proverbial  that  the  blood  horse  of 
Virginia  rarely  produces  a  fine  saddle  horse,  nor 
have  they  a  single  turf  horse  capable  of  running 
four  miles  in  good  time  with  their  former  weight. 
All  their  good  races  are  now  made  by  young  horses 
carrying  light  weight,  say  from  90  to  103  lbs. 

The  same  retrospect  of  the  English  stock  dis- 
closes the  same  facts:  Lawrence  remarks,  that  a 
"retrospect  seems  to  evince  great  superiority  in  the 
foreign  horses  of  former  times,  many  of  the  best 
English  racers  in  these  days,  being  the  immediate 
descendants,  or»  both  sides,  of  Arabs,  Barbs,  op 
Turks,  or  their  sires  and  dams.  That  union  of  sub- 
stance and  action,  which  was  to  be  met  with  in  for- 
mer days,  has  been  of  late  years  still  more  scarce." 

As  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  Lawrence's 
opinion,  it  may  be  adduced  that  the  established 
weights  on  the  English  turf  in  former  days  were  in- 
creased to  168  lbs.,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  their  horses  continued  to  improve  both  in  sub- 
stance and  speed,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
weight  of  168  lbs.  they  had  to  carry,  they  ran  the 
four  miles  from  7  minutes  30  seconds  to  7  minutes 
50  seconds  From  the  days  of  Eclipse,  the  weights 
were  gradually  reduced,  and  have  been  brought 
down  to  119  lbs.,  and  on  no  track  exceeding  133 
lbs.  Yet  there  is  not  a  racer  nOw  in  England  able 
to  run  his  distance  in  as  good  time  as  they  were  in 
former  days  (vith  their  high  u'eighls. 

The  present  rage  for  breeding  horses  to  a  great 
height  should  not  be  so  much  attended  to  as  obtain- 
ing the  requisite  substance;  and  from  the  above  list 
we  see  that  from  15  to  15i  hands  in  heiubt,  has 
combined  with  it  that  necessary  union  of  substance 
and  action  which  enabled  the  horses  in  former 
times  to  run  in  such  fine  form  and  carry  such  high 
weights.  The  most  obvious  way  to  insure  this  de- 
sirable substance  or  stamina  in  our  stock,  is  to  in- 
crease the  weights  of  the  turf  to  the  old  standard, 
and  not  to  permit  colts  to  start  in  public  until  four 
years  old.  The  great  superiority  of  the  f-ider  Eng- 
lish race  horses  is,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
favourable  circumstance  of  their  not  having  started 
in  publick  until  five  or  six  years  old.  This  delay  has 
the  obvious  favourab|i>  effect  of  enabling  the  bulk 


r-.  old,  his  owner  received   forfeit  1000  guineas  and  substance  of  their  lii.ibs  and  inferior  joints  to  be- 
from  Rapidj  the  same  year  he  beat  Volunteer  for 'come  strong  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  tbeic 
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KECIFBS. 


TO  CLEAN  BLACK  LACE  VEILS. 

These  are  cleaned  by  passina;  them  (hroiiKh  a 
warm  Hquor  of  bullock's  gall  ami  waler:  after  which 
they  must  be  rinsed  in  cold  water;  then  cleaned  for 
stifiening  and  finished  as  follows: 

Take  a  small  piece  of  jjlue,  about  (he  size  of  a 
bean,  pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  which  will  dissolve 
it,  and  when  dissolved  pass  the  veil  through  it,  then 
clap  it  between  your  hands  and  frame  it  or  pin  it 
out,  taking  care  to  keep  the  edges  straight  and  even. 

TO  CLEAN  WHITE  SATINS. 

French  chalk  must  be  strcvvc<1  over  them,  and 
<hen  well  brushed  otf  with  a  hard  brush.  Should 
the  satin  not  be  sufficiently  cleaned  by  the  first 
dusting,  it  may  be  djne  aj^econd  liinp.  and  it  will 
both  clean  and  beautify  ine  satin.  Tlie  more  it  is 
brushed  tl-.e  better. 


^121  ^j^mmii 


whole  teniliiious  sii  stem  consijlulutcd  and  hnu.  Fiy  I  natural  history;  more  p^uticularly  Omillii  h^"j,  kh- 
ing  Childers,  Bay  liolton,  Brocklesby  Uetly,  ^onny\t!,yology,  Zooliigij,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  CliKiahtry; 
Black,  BucUhuater,  the  famous  Carlisle  gelding.  I  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  he  should  be  so  inicnnc^^-' 
Eclipse,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  did  not  race  Us  to  make  every  walk  he  takes  over  his  own  an", 
in  public  until  five  and  six  years  old;  and  they  were  |,is  neishbour's  ground  interesting,  amusivc  and  in 
racers  of  the  highest  eminence  lor  perlormance  and  i(,.uctive.  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  tiic  "light 
heavy  weight,  of  any  on  record  in  the  English  annals  capital"  (Botany)  which  sets  off  and  adorns  the 
of  the  turf.  (To  be  coniimied.)  Splendid  pillar  of  science.     I   wish  you  would  bor 

i-ow,  or  get  Wilson's  Ornithology,  and  give  extracts 
from  him  on  the  Thrush,  (Tewlvs.)  which  sings  in 
so  plaintive  and  sweet  a  note  of  e^eriii.KS  in  low 
groves — as  also  his  essay  on  the  biid  coaimonly 
called  -'Thrasher,"  the  Scotch  Mavh.  The  first 
mentioned  is  called  "Wood  Robin"  generallyj  I  be 
lieve. 

I  would  add  the  writin  gs  of  Wilson  to  my  agri- 
cultural and  rural  lihrarj';  but  they  are  not  easily 
obtained,  and  they  are  very  cosily  as  I  am  informed; 
perhaps  too  much  so  for  private  i)urchase.  though  no 
doubt  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers,  or  societies, 
have  it  in  your  refined,  populous  and  literary  city  of 
Baltimore. 

you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  what  I  wish  is,  for  you 
to  give  us  a  more  diveisified  fare,  and  not  always 
the  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping  and  mowing — 
"So  manifold,  all  pleasing  m  tlieir  kind, 
All  healthful  are  the  employs  of  rural  life, 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  ol'  time  runs  round, 
Still  ending — and  beginning  still."  cowper. 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

An  Old  Man. 
[We  shall  comply,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the 
suggestions  of  "An  Old  Man;"  but  we  wish  we 
may  not  have  complaints  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
give  too  much  of  hook,  to  the  exclusion  of  practical 
matter.  It  has  always,  however,  been  a  favourite 
idea  with  the  E'ditor,  that  the  American  Farmer 
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WHOLESALE. 

to" 


Baltimoue,  Friday,  August  11,  1826. 


$:^Larc:e  Cabbage. — An  Early  York  Cabbage 
presented  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,, 
by  Thomas  Mannd,  near  Aldie,  Va.,  on  the  29th!  should  be  so  arranged  as  that  a  considerable  por- 
of  July,  1826,  (the  seed  of  v\hich  were  purchased  jt'on  of »' should  afford  a  pleasing  study,  and  convey 
of  Sinclair  &  Moore,  of  Baltimore,)  measured  «7irce  elegant  as  well  as  practic;i|  instruction  to  all  the 
feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  This  proves  th?il ,  members  of  the  family  in  which  it  is  taken.  To  the 
in  Loudon  county  of  Vircinia,  at  least,  there  is  both 'young  peop'e  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  to  the  prac 


soil  anu  skill  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  valuable 
esculent,  to  great  size  and  perfection. 


tical  farmer  and  the  managing  housevvife — and  we 
are  in  no  want  of  maleritils  in  our  own  library  for 
selections  that  would  answer  this  end.     The  diffi- 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Ritinmontane,  Mmi  12, 1S26.       culty  is  the  fear  of  taking   too    much  of  the  paper 

„.        ,     ..  ■        .   .     ■  ,      ■  for  these  objects,  and   the  apprehension  that  sub- 

Sir, — As  It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  or  evensup-|-     ,  i-    •'  i  c  *  .i  u 

,',,.,,  HI       -1  ■     i  lects  contmued  Irom  one   paper   to   another  would 

nosed,  that  all  your  worthy  subscribers  are  lust  now  ;i  ,    ,.  ,,,,     •      '    ',  .  ,  .. 

•     .1       .    r>    /-•      r  ,1    ■  •     1.       I  J  become  tedious.     We  have,  however,  advanced  to 

in  the  A,  B,  C,  of  their  agricultural  days,  or  even  I         .  ,1  r  .,  ,      /^>        m       ,,      j  ,  .  ,- 

'     '     '.       .  .  5    .      .  J.  '.  I  meet  the  views  of  "An  Old  Man,"  and  to  grati  y 


of  their  lives,  the  object  of  this  is  to  solicit  you  to 
give  us  a  more  diversified  dish,  or  such  as  will  suit 
your  different  readers.  Let  us  not  always  be  in  the 
"field,  digging,  ploughing  and  sowing;"  but  let  us 
also  sometimes  be  in  the  library  and  elsewhere, 
where  we  may  enjoy  the  "feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul." 

Some  of  us  farmers,  Mr.  .J.  S.  S.,  who  are  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  "no  chickens," 
would  be  in  a  shy  row,  if  we  were  just  now  begin- 
ning to  learn  how  to  sow  wheat,  raise  corn  and 
hogs,  and  set  out  ruta  bagas.  W"hy,  bless  my  sou 
and  body,  too,  Mr.  Skinne 


our  own  wishes,  by  occasional  extracts  from  natu- 
ral history— and  now  by  others  from  Loudon's  En- 
cyclopedia of  Gardening.  We  shall  see  if  he  iloes 
not  get  tired  before  we  are  done  with  the  Scieuce  of 
Gardening,  and  shall  expect  when  he  is,  that  he 
will  shew  his  usual  frankness  by  avowing  it. — Ed. 
Am.  Farm.] 


Erratum. — In  vol.  8,  page  60,  (No.  8,)  under  the 
head  "Hini /or  a  rotation  of  crops   in  tlie  Suuth,^' 
9th  and  10th  lines  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  "ma- 
nure the  hill  or  drill  with  cotton-«f(j(As,"  read  "ma- 
some  of  your  subscrib  Inure  the  hill  or  drill  with  cotton-seerf." 


ers  write  as  though  they  thought  I  saw  the  sun  rise 

yesterday  for  the  first  time;  I  who  have  sown  myl  FOR  SALE. 

wheal  in  the  valley  for  twenty  years,  graduated  my'     A  full  blooded  Mare  and  her  two  Colts,  viz:  a  full 

boys  at    hrincclon,  and   now   sent   them   off  to  the  [  Wo<«'ed  ""I'ler   Stallion,  sired   by  Exile,  3  years  old 


'  last  month. 


lini.     Apply  to  the  Editor. 


ands  high  and  promising:;  the  other  a 

3V. 

by 


Western  country,  to  do  as  their  father  has  done,.       ,•,.,,  u,      ,.    -  ■  ,j  „•,,      •     ,, 

before  them,  (which.  I.y  the  wav.I  can  tell  you  was,K'v'    f.TuQ        "u    1  T  IT' ^    Fdiy,  sired  hy  Gov 
HLi„l-  „„r„  ,Lll  ■    R,..  i„.i  ,.""„' J"  .'  ""'Wright's  "Silver  Heels."     The  Mare  13  also  in  toa   bi 

1  think,  very  well. y  But,  lo  the  question,  Mr.  Skinner:  jh'  "^' u. 

I  am  now  (if  ever  it  is  to  be.)  enjoying  ray  "otium' 
cum  dignitatc" — and  I  want  you  to  give  us  some 
of  those  long  promised  extracts  from  Michaux's 
"Flora  Americana,"  sent  you  by  Mr.  M'Clure,(I  be- 


July  3\st. 


lieve,)  bought  in  Paris. 

different  spe.cies  of  maple,  gum  and  sycamore. 


CONTENTS  OK  THIS  NUMBER. 
On  Smut  in  Wheat,  hy  James  Mease,  M.  D. — Expe- 
riments with  Steeps — Experiments  in  planting  Chest- 
I  want  to  hear  him  on  thel  ""'*•  ''>  •''*  Hopkins— On  Draining— Calculation  of  the 
'  ground  gone  over  in  ploughing  an  Acre  of  Land — Sci- 
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COyPEE,  Java, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

licorgia  Upland. .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 
An  advance  of  I  cent 
each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

KE\THERS,  Live,.  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,  

Susquehanna,  auperfi. 
GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GR.\IN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 
white 
Wheat,  Family  Flour, 
do.  Lawler,&  Red, new 
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Rye, 

Barley, 
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Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  . 
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Mange)  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .   .  . 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean, 
Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 
Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

NAILS,  6a2nd 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORK,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof, 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPLEBRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
Ginger,  Ground, .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 
Liverpool  ground    .  . 
SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  , 
WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 
do.        Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  tirst  quality,   .  . 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 

do.        crossed, .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 
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There  are  several  s'ubje'cls,  Mr.  Skinner   in  mvl?"';''  ,?^  tiardening-Wines,  Brandies,  Silk  and  Wool, 

oph.ion,  which  country   gentlemen  should    inform  il."ic„!?"5'r!?!"7,:~,''.^l'"..':"""'?  C?'""^' of  Natu- 1  Printed  every  Friday,  at  $5  per_an_num,for  JOHNS, 


then.selvesin.andcultiV.tca<^*e,br;andthose-are|^?^i:r^S7l^:tultS 

some  of  the  following,  viz:  Every  division  or  class  of  I  Cabbage-Letter  to  the  Editor— Erratum. 


SKINNER,  Editor,  by  John  D.  Tot,  corner  of  St. 
Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  every  description  of 
Book  and  Job  Printing  is  handsomely  esecutei. 
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AeRICVZiTVKE. 


ON  THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

By  J.  BoEL,  OF  Albany. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York.) 

These  are  Insects,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Rust.  Con- 
jointly, they  annually  destroy  from  one  fifth  to  one 
third  of  our  wheat,  the  great  staple  product  of  our 
soil.  A  course  of  experiments,  diligently  persever 
ed  in  for  a  few  years,  and  by  men  competently  qua- 
lified, would  probably  devclope  the  causes  of  these 
evils,  and  suggest  remedies  for  most  of  them.  But 
no  individual  is  able  to  conduct  these  experiments 
to  a  satisfactory  result.  This  is  one  of  many  sub- 
jects in  husbandry  which  must  remain  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  until  truth  shall  be  established  by  some 
paramount  authority,  by  an  association  of  scientific 
and  practical  men,  or  an  institution  devoted  ex- 
pressly to  agricultural  improvement.  The  state 
would  be  remunerated  a  hundred  fold  for  the  ex- 
pense of  an  experimental  farm  and  school  of  agri- 
culture, by  the  bare  discovery  of  a  preventive  of 
the  depredations  of  the 'Hessian  (ly. 

All  we  can  do  under  present  circumstances,  is,  to 
collect  and  publish  the  most  respectable  authorities 
on  this  subject;  barely  remarking,  that,  as  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  inquiry  are  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  state,  every  suggestion  which  proposes 
a  remedy  for  the  evil,  should  be  received  with  libe- 
ral indulgence;  and  though  the  means  proposed 
may  not  seem  commensurate  with  the  object,  they 
should  not  be  rejected  without  a  candid  investiga- 
tion and  fair  trial. 

Tlie  Hessian  Fly. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  diminutive,  though 
formidabtt  enemy,  was  noticed   about  fifty  years] 
ago,  on  the  wesf   end  of  Long  Island,  from  wht/.cK, 
it  seems  to  have  migrated  in  every  direction  ""nl 
it  has  overspread  most  of  the  middle  and  -iastern 
states.     Eminent  practical  farmers,  as  w''  ^^  f  s" 
of  scientific  acquirements,  have  devoter'™"ch  time 
and  labour,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  ■'^  '*'*  history 
and  habits,  in  order  to  be  able  to  co-'bat  it  success 
fully.      No  means  of  averting   i"  evils,  however, 
have  yet  been  devised,  suflfici-n'ly  successful,  or 
practicable,  to  inspire  confid'-'ce,  or  to  be  adopted 
in  general  practice. 

The  earliest  a-;count  jf  the  Hessian  fly  that  I 
have  been  able'o  find,  was  drawn  up  by  Jonathan 
N.  Havens,  c  HaSolk,  in  1792,  and  was  predicated 
upon  the  personal  and  attentive  observation  of  that 
gentlem«i  during  two  or  three  of  the  preceding 
years.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ha- 
vens the  insect  is  viviparous,  the  maggot  properly 
bc-^g  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  and  in  this 
ytate  doing  all  the  mischief  to  the  grain.  The 
maggots  are  generally  deposited  on  the  wheat  be- 
tween the  first  of  September  and  the  fifth  of  Octo- 
ber, by  a  tly,  "resembling  the  muschetto,  except 
that  it  is  much  smaller,  and  has  a  short  bill  "  They 
are  found  attached  to  the  stalk,  near  tie  root, 
within  the  sheath  of  the  first  or  second  letf,  where 
they  subsist  on  the  juices  of  the  plani,  which 
they  obtain  by  suction.  In  four  or  six  we;ks  they 
attain  their  growth,  and  are  transformed  into  the 
chrysalis,  or  second  state.  In  this  state  tiey  con- 
tinue, attached  to  the  plant,  until  the  sprin;  follow- 
ing; when,  between  the  loth  of  April  anrthe  tlrst 
of  May,  the  second  transformation  takes  pace,  and 
the  flies  burst  their  prisons  and  escape  ly  boring 
through  the  leaves  which  enclose  the  ;hrysalis. 
They  immediately  copulate,  and  deposit  th  ir  young 
in  fise  or  ten  days,  that  is,  generally  beween  the 
20th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  May.  The  new 
swarm  pass  through  the  same  changes,  n  time  to 
complete  two  generations  in  the  year — tfe  chrysa- 
lis being  generally  left  in  the  stubble  afte  the  grain 
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is  harvested,  and   the 
of  August  and  be; 


fly  again   emerging  the-  last       '^Toirmrd  against  their  destroying  the  plants  in 
~.  ,A-  ■   .-'"".">f  of  ^epfember      The  m    </,e  s/,n,iff,"-he  recommends   that  the  wheat  be 

*ect  does  more  injury  in    he  fall  than  in  the  spring;  sown  on  high   and  dry  soils,  and  the  ground  well 
and  to  the  bald  than  to  the  bearded  wheats      ThU  I  manured  and  cultivated,  in  order  to  insure  an  early 

and   vigorous  growth;  and   that  seed   be  obtained 


This 
le  sup 


to  the  bald  than  to  the  bearded  wheats 
Mr.  Havens  ascribes  to  a  difference  which 
poses  to  exist  in  (he  straw,  that  of  the  latter  beiiig 
more  hard  and  fibrous.  Thus  the  chrysalis  may  be 
found  ill  summer  in  the  stubble,  and  in  winter  in 
the  green  plant.  To  destroy  the  insect,  or  escape 
its  ravages,  Mr.  H  recommends  sowing  bearded 
wheat,  after  the  autumnal  deposit  of  maggots,  and 
the  burning  or  ploughing  under  the  stubble  before 
Ihe  transformation  of  the  chrysalis  to  the  fly  in  Au- 
gust and  ^eptembe^.* 

Judge  Peters  recommends  as  a  preventive,  that 
oats  precede  the  wheat  crop;  that  the  stubble  be 
immediately  ploughed  under,  vvhereby  the  insect 
will  be  deposited  on  the  volunteer  oats  ivhich  spring 
up,  and  be  buried  by  the  last  ploughing;  and  that 
the  ground  be  put  in  fine  order,  well  manured,  and 
the  seed  sown  late.  He  says,  steeps  "are  not  ex- 
clusively to  be  depended  on  "t 

Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience  and  nice  observation,  after  having 
made  many  experiments  comes  to  this  conclusion: 
"that  if  the  farmers  all  through  a  neighbourhood 
would  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  such  grain  as  is 
nutritive  to  the  Hessian  fly  from  vegetating  in  the 
period  between  harvest  and  the  first  of  September; 
have  their  land  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and 
sow  about  the  beginning  of  October,  or  a  little 
later;  [this  is  calculated  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,]  and  of  the  kind  of  grain  which  comes 
forward  most  rapidly  in  the  spring,  they  would  re- 
ceive very  little  injury  from  the  wheat  fly."  His 
observations  go  to  show,  that  the  insect  may  be 
found  in  all  stages  during  the  summer  months.  In 
April  he  pulled  up  plants  materially  injured,  put 
them  in  ci  glass  covered  with  perforated  paper.  In 
(5,0  or  three  weeks  the  tly  cnmc  out.  He  observed 
some  plants  that  were  green  at  harvest,  almost  as 
lull  of  the  insect  as  a  pie.ce  of  tainted  meat  with  flv 
blows."t  ^ 

Dr.  Isaac  Chapman,  of  Bucks,  (Penn.)  considers 
the  fly  a^-'arous,  or  as  bringing  forth  eggs.  In 
other  partt.'.ulars  his  description  corresponds  with 
that  given  by  Mr.  Havens,  already  noticed.  After 
going  through  in  detail,  Dr  Chapman  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
the  habits  and  transformations  of  the  insect. 
First  generation.— lldG.      1st.  The 


^  _._,.      >..*..v^  cjTfirs   were 

laid  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

"2d.  In  a  few  days  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and 
the  young  caterpillars  appeared  in  May. 

"3d.  They  changed  from  the  caterpillar  state  the 
latter  end  of  May,  and  beginning  of  June;  and, 

"4th.  The  fly  came  out  of  the  chrysalis  the  latter 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  and  deposited 
their  eggs  the  latter  end  of  August  and  forepart  of 
September. 

" Second  generation —1st.  The  eggs  were  laid  the 
latter  end  of  August,  and  in  September  to  the  20th. 

"2d.  In  a  few  days  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and 
the  caterpillar  appeared  in  September. 

"3d.  They  changed  from  the  caterpillar  to  the 
chrysalis  state  in  October,  in  which  state  they  con- 
tinued the  succeeding  winter. 

"1797.  4th.  The  fly  left  the  chrysalis  state,  and 
appeared  in  the  latter  end  of  April  and  forepart  of 
May. 

"  To  guard  against  their  destroying  tlie  young 
plants  in  autumn,^' — do  not  sow  "until  the  period  of 
laying  their  eggs  is  past,  before  the  young  plants 
appear  in  leaf,"  which  period  the  Doctor  considers 
the  20th  September. 


*  See  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  vol.  1,  p.  71  to  86,  for  this 
account  at  length. 

t  Memoirs  of  Phila.  Society,  1802. 

t  Dom.  Encye.,  art.  Fly,  p.  m. 


from  the  south,  as  the  plants  of  such  will  grow 
earlier  in  the  spring  than  plants  habited  to  our  lati- 
tude. 

Doctor  Chapman  wrote  the  communication  from 
which  the  preceding  abstract  is  made,  in  1797.  In 
November,  ls20,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society,  he  says,— "Up- 
wards of  twenty  years  experience  has  since  convinc- 
ed me,  that  the  last  three  or  four  days  in  Sept.,  and 
the  first  week  in  October,  is  the  best  time  for  sow- 
ing wheat;  about  which  time  I  have,  for  several 
years  past,  been  in  the  practice  of  sowing;  and 
though  a  few  of  the  insect,  in  the  caterpillar  state, 
may  appear  in  young  wheat,  they  are  so  few  as  to 
do  but  little  injury.* 

Gen.  John  H.  Cocke,  communicated  his  observa- 
tions on  the  fly  to  the  Albemarle  Society,  Virginia, 
in  1817.  He  says  the  fly  deposits  Its  eggs  on  the 
blades  of  the  wheat  indifferently,  at  fron  half  an 
inch  to  three  inches  from  the  main  stalk  or  central 
shoot,  in  the  furrows  which  run  longitudinally, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  forty  on  a  blade;  that 
in  four  or  five  days  they  hatch  into  maggots,  and 
crawl  down  the  leaf  to  its  intersection  with  the 
stalk;  that  by  stripping  down  the  booth  or  sheath, 
the  worms  were  found  in  a  state  so  minute  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  discoverable  to  the  naked  eye,  lodged  near 
the  root,  just  at  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  the 
seat  of  afl  their  mischief;  and  where  they  are  foand 
in  the  subsequent  chrysalis  state.  He  recommends 
feeding  off  the  crop.f 

In  a  communication  to  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  in  October,  1823,  Mr.  Cocke  reiterates 
his  opinions  advanced  in  1817,  and  says  they  have 
been  anijily  confirmed  by  subsequent  expcrience.t 

"A  Km;  William  Farmer"  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
fly  deposits  its  egg  in  the  central  blade  ia  a  few 
days  or  hours  after  the  wheat  comes  up;  and  has  no 
doubt  they  continue  to  deposit  as  long  as  they  live. 
He  recommends  ?arly  sowing,  and  covering  at  least 
three  inches  deep.i^ 

Dr.  William  Metiweather,  late  of  Richmond,  Va 
says  deep  covering  is  often  destructive  of  the  crop 
and  IS  not  a  preventive  of  the  flv.  From  thirty 
years  experience.  Dr.  M.  is  satisfied  that  from  one 
to  two  inches  is  a  proi^er  covering  for  the  seed  || 

James  M.  Garnet  coincides  with  the  King  Wil- 
liam Farmer.  His  communication  wag  accompanied 
by  five  bundles  of  plants,  ^  representation  of  which 
IS  furnished  us  by  the  indefatigable  editor  of  the 
Farmer,  and  which  serve  to  illustrate  Mr.  Garnet's 
views.  Nos.  I,  2  and  3,  show,  in  contradiction  to 
Dr.  Meruvcather's  theory,  that  where  the  seed  is 
deposited  more  than  two  inches  from  the  surface, 
the  plants  are  furnished  with  two  sets  of  roots,  the 
seminal  and  Ihe  coronnal.  No.  2,  also  shows,  that 
when  the  maggot  destroys  the  seminal  stalk,  the 
root  below  the  retreat  of  the  maggot  will  force  out 
new  shoots  capable  of  producing  wheat  No.  3, 
proves  the  effect  of  Ihe  fly  on  shallow  wheat,  and' 
shows,  that  the  maggots  easily  find  their  way  to  the 
embryo  crown,  to  (he  destruction  of  the  plant,  if  no 
coronnal  roots  arc  formed.  No.  4,  evinces  the  in- 
stinctive propensity  of  the  maggots  to  descend  as 
near  to  the  crown  of  the  plant  as  they  can.  No.  3, 
demonstrates  that  a  double  set  of  roots  and  branch- 
es is  no  proof  that  wheat  is  covered  an  unnatural 
depth,  and  also  shows  that  the  maggots  do  not  pene- 
trate the  caudex  to  the  embryo  crown,  when  that  is 
even  two  inches  below  the  surface.T 


»See  American  Farmer,  vol.  S,  pages  166,  175. 
tibid.  vol.  l,p.  ^95-6.       i  Ibid.  vol.  5,  p.  -Mi. 
§  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  227. 
II  Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  125. 
:ilbid.  vol.  2,  p.  159-160. 
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Hezekiah  McClelland  compares  the  Hessian  lly 
to  the  locust,  and  says  it  makes  an  incision  in  tlie 
lender  blade,  and  deposits  its  ego;;  that  early  sown 
■       ■'     " — ■  nar- 


uheat  always  suffers  most;  that  the  fly  is  very 
dy    he  having   seen   them    very   active  when  the 
ground  was  hard   frozen  and   a  heavy  white  frost, 
«hcn  the  house  lly  had  become  torpid." 

Edward  Tilghman,  of  Queen  Ann,  Md.  sowed 
the  lath  September,  and  on  the  5th  October,  the 
first  seeding  being  up,  anil  having  generally  put 
forth  the  second  blade  from  two  to  three  inches,  ob- 
served the  eggs  on  the  blades,  and  also  the  llies  in 
numerous  instances,  in  the  very  act  of  making  their 
deposits.  Mr.  T.  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  ol 
the  insect,  having,  like  many  others  who  have  de 
scribed  it,  seen  them  hatch  in  tumblers  from  the 
chrysalis  or  flax-seed  stated  . 

James  ^Vorlh,  of  Bucks,  Pa.,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agricul- 
ture, dated  Feb.  1S20,  details  his  observations  made 
in  October.     On  the  t)th  he  was  called  to  the  wheat 
field  by  his  neighbour,  to  see  the  fly;  but  was  dis- 
appointed.    The  fly   had  disappeared;  but  on  ex- 
amining  the  blades  of  the  wheat  with  a   glass,  he 
found  an   astonishing  number  of  eggs;  scarcely  a 
plant  had  escaped,  and  on  some  he  counted  twenty 
The  next  day  he  met  with  a  young  maggot,  which 
bad  just  burst  its  shell,  and  was  crawling  down 
leaf;  the  next  day  he  discovered  a  plant  where  the 
ma°-"ots  had  all   left  the   leaf,  which  he  inferred 
fronUhe  shell  of  the  eggs,  and  on  stripping  down 
the  leaf,  he  saw  them  on  the  stalk,  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  and  some  of  them  within  an  inch  ol  the 
root      On  the  l8th,  the  caterpillars  had  generally 
passed  from  the  leaf,  and  many  of  them  had  reach- 
ed the  end  of  their  journey.     About  the  middle  ol 
November,  in  a  warm  exposure,  some  ol  them  had 
changed   to  the  flax  seed  or  chrysalis  state.     He 
found  the  insect  much  the  most  numerous  in  stub- 
ble fields  that  had   been  pastured;  and  that  grain 
sown  after  September  had  sustained  no  damage 4 

In  February,  1821,  Mr.  Worth,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  society,  gave  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
flv.  As  his  observations  during  1820,  developed 
new  facts  with  regard  to  the  insect,  I  shall  state 
them  in  his  own  words. 

"The  fly  evolved  (says  Mr.  Worth,)  from  its  pu- 
pa or  chrysalis,  about  the  19th  April,  and  deposited 
its  eggs  about  the  24th;  the  deposit  was  made  simi 
lar  to  that  of  last  fall,  except  in  some  instances  far- 
ther from  the  stock.     The  irucct  generally  clwoscs  the 
weakest  pUmts,  avoiding  those  which  are  forward  or 
well  grown.     This  is  accounted  for,  as  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  clasp  the  leaf,  by  placing  some  of  its 
claws  on  the  opposite  sides,  in  order  to  press  the 
eescs  into  the  gutter;  hence  there  is  a  difticulty  in 
managing  a  broad  leaf;  and   in  the  few  instances 
where  1  found  it  efi-ected,  the  eggs  were  laid  near 
the  side  or  point,  of  course  were  more  exposed  toi 
danger;  and   besides,  the  young  caterpillar  would 
not  so  easily  make  its  way  down  the  stem  of  a  vi- 
gorous plant.     It  appeared  to  me,  that  many  of  tlie 
cgg-s  of  this  hrovd  were  devoured  by  other  insects;  and 
that   those   which   escaped    were   hatched   in   the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.    The  pupa  state  com- 
menced about  the  fifteenth  of  May.     It  again  en- 
tered the  imago  or  fly  state  early  in  June,  and  general-^ 
lu  deposited  its  progeny  from  the  Sth  to  tlie  \Oth  of 
that  month;  hut  1  saiv  it  on  the  lith  in  all  its  stages, 
to  wit,  the  ovum,  larva, pupa  and  imago— the  egg,  ca- 
terpillar, chrysalis,  and  Jbj.     The  eggs  were  laid  on 
the  upper  leaves  of  the   iveaker  or  stunted  wheat, 
and  in  some  instances  on  the  under  as  well  as  the 
upper  -side,  and  the  larva  became  lodged  ahoiit  the 
two  upper  joints,  but  most  about  the  upper.    This  se- 
cond brood  is  very  numerous;  and  there  being  pro- 


portionably  only  a  few  plants  that  the  fly  seems  to 
like,  I  have  counted  two  hundred  and  eight  eggs  on  a 
single  leaf,  and  the  caterpillars  were  in  such  quanti- 
ties around  the  stock  as  to  burst  their  covering, 
(the  sheath,)  and  thus  become  exposed  to  the  de- 
predations of  other  insects.     They  were  generally 


hope,  that  any  thing  I  could  say  on  the  subject 
would  have  a  tendency  to  remove,  in  any  degree, 
that  inveterate  and  deep  rooted  prejudice  so  unfair- 
ly prevailing  against  that  much  abused  and  ill-treat- 
ed, though  most  valuable  animal,  the  Merino  sheep 
the  niore  to  be  regretted,  when  we  consider  the 


smaller  timn  those  of  the  other  broods,  and  many  i  invaluable  acquisition  they  have  proved  to  the  in 
of  the  utnicrmost  ])erished  for  want  of  food,  the  sap  dustrious  Saxons,  who  have  for  several  years  ship- 
of  the  plant  being  taken  up  by  those  below.  Im-  ped  to  England  above  fourteen  millions  of  pounds 
mense  numbers,  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  1  of  that  article,  by  their  care  and  attention  so  much 
n  some  way  destroyed— the  busy  ant  appear-  improved,  that  it  has  brought  generally  from  50  to 


ed  to  be  doing  its  part:  But  I  may  have  mistaken 
the  ceraphroji' o(  Mr.  Say  for  it,  (as  I  had  not  seen 
his  description.)  or  both  may  have  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  destruction.  I  am  satisfied  that  some 
insect  had  deposited  on  the  larva  or  pupa,  as  I  found 
many  in  the  latter  state  completely  eaten  up,  and 
the  case  perforated  by  the  parasite,  and  through  the 
aperture,  I  presume  it  evolved  in  its  perfect  state. 
In  harvesting,  some  of  the  stocks  on  which  the  pu- 
pa rest  are  left  standing;  others,  and  the  greater 
part,  are  cut  off,  [with  the  grain.]  Some  of  those 
cut  off  are  so  short  as  to  be  left  strewed  about  the 
field,  whilst  the  longer  ones  are  bound  in  the 
sheaves,  and  carried  to  the  stack-yard  or  barn;  and 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  various  situations  in 
which  the  pupa  is  thrown,  that  the  succeeding  brood 
becomes  so  irregular,  the  deposit  of  which  com- 
menced about  the  15th  of  August,  but  more  abun- 
dantly made  about  the  2t)th,  and  continued  on  in  a 
less  degree,  till  October,  when  those  most  curly  en- 
tered the  fly  state;  and  thus  their  ravages  were 
carried  on  as  long  as  the  season  would  permit.  1 
saw  a  few  in  the  fields  on  the  25tli  November,  and 
in  the  house  as  late  as  the  15th  of  December.  It 
may  then  be  said,  that  during  the  past  year,  there 
have  been  three  complete  broods,  and  partially  a 
fourth."* 

Mr.  Worth  recommends  late  sowing,  giving  time 


for  the  plants  to  take  good  root,  say  the  last  week 
in  September,  and  first  in  October,  (or  about  ten 
days  earlier  in  our  latitude,)  and  pasturing  in  the 


spring;  by  which  latter  practice  the  fly  is  deprived 
of  a  deposit  for  its  eggs;  or,  if  deposited,  the  eggs, 
or  caterpillars  are  destroyed  with  the  blades.  In 
confirmation  of  the  utility  of  feeding.  Mr.  W.  states 
that  one  of  his  neighbours,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
turned  his  sheep  on  a  lot  of  wheat,  and  kept  them 
there  until  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  plants  was  to 
be  seen.  His  neighbours  told  him  he  had  destroyed 
his  crop;  nevertheless,  it  soon  revived;  grew  in  the 
most  even  and  beautiful  manner,  and  yielded  more 
than  thirty  five  bushels  the  acre. 
(To  be  continued.) 


■•American  Farmer,  vol.  ". 
t  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  235. 
i,lbid.  T0I.2,  p.  180. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  MERINO  SHEEP. 

By  Wm.  J.  Miller,  Esq. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 

Society.) 
On  Merino  Sheep— their  Management— Increase,  and 

great  importance,  in  the  best  modes  of  husbandry, 

as  2iroved  by  the  product  of  his  farm. 
Dear  Sir,  Philrtdetphia  county,  Mirch  7, 1824 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  favour  enclosing  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Rose,  on  the  subject  of  Merino 
sheep,  from  which  I  am  happy  to  observe,  that  we 
aoree  exactly,  in  sentiment,  as  to  the  value  of  that 
st'ock,  as  well  as  the  price  at  which  we  could  afford 
to  produce  that  wool,  say  fifty  cents  per  pound,  un- 
washed. 

With  respect  to  the  increase,  and  probable  sup- 
ply, a  more  perfect  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
result  of  my  experience,  and  the  facts  I  shall  give 
you,  than  any  speculation  on  the  subject 

I  should  have  much  more  pleasure  in  complying 
with  your  request,  could  I  flatter  myself  with  the 


'  Am.  Farmer,  vol.  3,  p.  ISS. 


80  cents  more  than  that  of  the  original  Spanish 
stock.  By  a  price  current  of  October  last,  Spanish 
wool  is  quoted  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.;  while  German  Elec- 
toral is  quoted  3s.  9d.  to  63.  It  is  ascertained  be- 
yond dispute,  that  by  equal  attention,  the  same  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  wool  takes  place  in 
America,  by  similar  management;  but  we  have 
been  too  long  accustomed,  in  this  happy  country, 
to  ready  markets  and  high  prices  for  our  produce, 
ytt,  to  see  the  necessity  of  paying  that  attention  to 
economy  in  the  management  of  stock,  which  the 
less  fortunate  German  farmer  has  been  forced  to 
observe. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  sheep  farming  on  an  extensive 
ale,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  the  state  in 
which  the  farm  I  now  occupy  was,  previously  to  my 
taking  possession  of  it  in  September,  1814;  I  should 
rather  have  said,  previously  to  its  being  occupied  as 
a  sheep  farm  in  1S09.  It  had  been  rented  for  some 
years  to  a  tenant  on  shares,  who,  by  dint  of  abun- 
dant ploughing,  had  paid  the  owner  from  500  to 
600  dollars  per  annum  rent  for  his  half. 

My  predecessor  commenced,  I  believe,  with  100 
to  150  Merinos  in  1809;  and  in  September,  1314,  I 
took  possession,  and  paid,  by  valuation  of  two  com- 
[letent  judges,  for  the  produce  then  on  hand  and  in 
the  ground,  viz:  36^  tons  of  hay,  270  doz.  oats,  190 
bushels  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  corn,  and  173 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Having  assumed  his  contract, 
1  had  c  stock  of  236  sheep,  9  cows  and  6  horses,  to 
keep  ovfc,  winter. 

Oats  bei.o-  j/jg,j  considered  indispensable  to  Me- 
rino shtep  11.  jvinter,  I  had  to  purchase  that  year 
348  bushels,  ai^  4  jonj  of  hay;  and  in  the  second 
year,  1816,  I  puh},ased  366  bushels  of  oats,  and  6 
tons  of  hay.  Nex.  year  you  will  perceive  I  sold 
600  bushels  of  oatstand  -.ince  then,  I  have  pur- 
chased no  oats,  though  ^ccasltnally  some  hay. 

To  give  a  view  of  the  vrogre^sive  improvement 
of  the  farm,  it  may  not  be  i-^propM-  to  contrast  the 
last  crop  with  the  stock  now  kept,  Wth  that  above 
mentioned. 

Besides  having  ample  pasture  for  338,]^eep  and 
10  head  of  horned  cattle,  I  cut  upwards  ol  80  tons 
of  hay  and  four  of  millet — had  twenty  ac?es  in 
wheat,  from  which  I  have  already  thrashed  OUI40O 
bushels,  which,  at  Thomas'  mill  has  averaged  very 
nearly  64  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  brought  $1.25  per 
bushel,  being  5  cents  more  than  the  common  wheat; 
and  there  is  a  barrack  yet  to  be  thrashed,  which 
most  probably  will  produce  60  bushels  more.  Of 
corn  I  lad  two  fields,  together  18^  acres — one  of 
them  ^i  acres,  manured  with  sheep  dung;  from 
which  ttgether  we  have  at  least  800  bushels.  Of 
barley  I  had  8  acres,  which,  owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  ied,  produced  only  112  bushels.  Potatoes 
6  acres,libout  7oO  bushels.  My  crop  of  wool  should 
here  be|added,  being  the  produce  of  292  sheep — 
1252  lb?  also  that  of  the  dairy,  being  530  lbs.  of 
butter,  fom  an  average  of  7  cows,  besides  supply- 
ing the  lants  of  my  tenant's  family  in  milk,  con- 
sisting o  ten  persons,  and  supporting  a  family  cow 
of  my  ol'n.  The  produce  of  the  piggery  ought 
not  to  bciforgotten,  say  1600  lbs.  of  fine  pork,  be- 
sides piglkept  for  next  year. 

As  to  ianure,  I  have  generally  been  able,  from 
my  sheeppen  and  barn  yard,  to  put  in  well  twenty 
acres  of  ^ieat,  besides  a  patch  of  turnips  and  mai> 
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gel  wurtzel,  and  two  gardens.  This  autumn  I  have 
(including  the  potato  ground)  26  acres  in  whe;it, 
with  timothy.  The  whole  of  the  dung  I  have  pur- 
chased since  I  commenced  farming,  amounts  to 
seven  scow  loads;  so  that  the  sheep  ought  to  have, 
as  they  justly  merit,  all  the  credit  of  improving  the 
farm.  1  consider  that  each  grown  sheep,  in  the  way 
we  manage  them,  that  is,  penning  them  every  night 
in  the  year  in  a  per.  100  feet  by  80,  and  keeping 
them  well  littered,  produces  a  load  of  dung  which 
could  not  be  laid  down  on  my  farm  from  the  city, 
even  by  water  conveyance,  under  two  dollars. 

The  great  secret  in  keeping  sheep  lo  advantage 
on  our  farms,  is  to  have  them  well  subdivided,  and 
never  to  allow  tliem  to  go  into  the  cows'  pasture  till 
after  they  have  done  with  it.  My  farm  is  divided 
info  17  fields,  and  I  have  besides  a  moveable  fence  of 
600  feet  in  pannels,  by  means  of  which  I  can  divide 
a  ten  acre  tield  in  a  very  short  time.  It  consists  of 
three  rails  of  boards  only,  and  there  is  but  one 
sheep  in  my  whole  flock  that  will  attempt  to  leap 
it  This  I  consider  an  invaluable  quality  in  the 
Merino. 

I  find  I  have  extended  this  communication  to  an 
unusual  length,  without  referring  you  to  the  enclos- 
ed document,  being  an  abstract  (though  not  so  par- 
ticular as  it  ought  to  be,)  of  my  farming  operations 
since  1815;  yet  sufficiently  so  to  prove,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  practicability,  if  not  the  advantage,  of 
keeping  sheep  on  a  large  scale — at  least  the  Meri- 
no, on  a  grain  and  dairy  farm,  to  the  amount  of  14 
to  2  sheep  per  acre,  not  only  without  injury  to,  but 
much  advantage  to  the  other  operations.  And  I 
will  say  to  the  infidel  on  this  subject,  what  I  did  to 
iny  present  farmer  on  shares,  who  came  to  me  full 
of  prejudices  in  18-20 — "Point  out  to  me  any  other 
eystem  of  farming,  by  which  I  can  obtain  as  much 
rent,  with  as  little  labour,  and  preserve  my  farm  in 
the  same  condition,  and  I  will  clear  it  of  the  sheep 
to-morrow."  He  is  now  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
sheep  as  he  was  formerly  opposed  to  lliem.  He  re- 
ceives one  half  of  the  wool,  and  all  the  increase  is 
mine,  with  the  other  half.  We  have  neve.i-  sold  it 
tinder  fifty  cents,  though  the  price,  as  of  other  pro- 
duce, is  low  at  present,  not  more  tl.iin  thirty-five 
cents.  Yet  when  it  is  ailded  to  Mlf  the  crop  of 
wheat,  corn,  butter  and  potatoes,  and  an  orchard 
of  500  trees,  it  forms  a  handsone  aggregate;  more, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  than  any  other  farmer  on 
shares  in  the  county,  on  JJi  acres,  receives,  who 
has  the  dung  to  haul,  but  from  his  barn  yard. 

If  such  is  the  result  un  a  valuable  farm  so  near  the 
city,  what  prospects  are  open  to  the  farmer  in  the 
interior  of  ovc  state,  with  a  wide  range  and  low- 
priced  lands. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
communication,  and  deeply  interesting  to  the  wool 
growers  of  the  United  States,  I  would  mention,  that 
I  last  summer  imported  two  rams  from  Saxony,  the 
fleeces  of  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  William  Young,  and 
have  just  received  the  following  account  of  their 
produce  and  value,  showing  how  eminently  advan- 
tageous it  would  prove  to  those  keeping  that  stock, 
to  attend  to  the  improving  the  quality  of  the  fleece. 
While  commonly  called  full-blood  Merino  wool,  in 
the  dirt,  will  bring  no  more  at  present  in  the  mar- 
ket than  30  to  35  cents,  or  p.50to$1.75  per  fleece, 
these  average  $4.3 1. 

"The  net  weight  in  the  fleece  was  173  lbs."  (they 
were  covered  with  tar  and  dirt,  and  having  been 
two  months  on  board  ship,)  and  when  washed,  it 
weighed  as  under,  viz: 

1st  quality,     .     .    2  lbs.  2  oz.  at  $2.00 

2d      do.      .    .      1         8  1.50 

Sd      do.        .     .  14  1.00 


I  have  now  between  80  and  90  lambs  from  these 
rams,  the  males  of  which  I  shall  dispose  of  at  mo 
derate  prices,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  breed 
Samples  of  the  wool  are  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Young's 
store.        I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obed't  serv't, 

W.  J.  MILLER. 
John  Hare  Powel.Es*., 

Cor.  Secrelarij  Perm,  .igric.  Society. 

Abstract  of  the  Operations  of  my  Farm  of  \Gb  acres 
of  cleared  LMnd,  20  acres  of  wood,  and  S^  in  lanes 
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a.  In  October  of  this  year,  divided  the  increase  with 
Mr.  Mead's  agent,  being  150  slieep,  and  kept  my  own 
share,  150;  returned  also  48  old  ewes. 

b.  Placed  "O  ewes  and  i  rams  with  S.  L.  Howell  on 
shares,  and  sold  also  40  wethers  to  B.  Loyd. 

c.  In  October,  sold  and  sent  to  Ohio  55  ewes  and  rams 
of  my  home  flock,  and  85  fi-om  those  at  Mr.  Howell's; 
also  6  to  Virginia. 

d.  Sold  30  fat  wethers  to  butcher. 

Mem. — In  Sept  1814, 1  paid  for  half  the  increase  of 
Mr.  Mead's  flock,  being  83  ewes  and  rams.  Immediate- 
ly sold  olf  30  rams,  leaving  me  53  ewes,  20  of  which 
were  lambs;  and  from  this  stock,  and  the  half  increase 


ON  HARROWING  GRAIN  IN  SPRING,  AND 

ON  ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

By  James  Ecrovd. 

[From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agric.  Society.] 

The  harrowing  of  wheat,  is  a  practice  I  h a  .  • 
seen  constantly  pursued  for  a  number  of  years,  h- 
most  generally  on  stifl'  soils,  and  the  effects  jux  - 
duced  were  alwaj's  considered  as  highly  beneficial; 
but  this  operation,  was  generally  preceded  by  eating 
oft'  the  wheat  with  sheep;  and  this  was  done  by 
turning  on  so  many  as  to  eat  it  literally  into  the 
ground  in  two  or  three  days,  and  sd  close,  that  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  blade  could  be  seen.  Partial  eating,by 
too  small  a  flock,  was  always  esteemed  rather  inju- 
rious, by  retarding  the  growth  of  some  more  than 
others,  and  preventing  it  from  growing  and  ripening 
even.  If  wheat  was  sown  on  ,1  rich  fallow,  so  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  lodging,  the  eating  it  off,  makes  it 
grow  shorter  and  stiffer,  and  vice  versa;  if  it  be 
sown  on  a  poor  soil,  in  the  spring  it  looks  pale  and 
sickly,  and  instead  of  its  leaves  creeping  and  spread- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  rises  straight 
up,  and  does  not  stool;  in  this  case  the  eating  it  oflf, 
makes  it  stool  more,  mends  the  colour,  and  adds 
considerably  to  the  produce.  The  method  of  per- 
forming this  operation  was,  after  the,  sheep  are  tak- 
en off,  we  take  a  light  roller  and  two  light  turnip 
harrows,  the  width  of  the  roller;  these  are  fastened 
with  chains  to  the  roller,  and  follow  it,  the  roller 
breaks  and  pulverizes  the  clods,  and  the  harrow 
loosens  the  surface  and  earths  up  the  plants;  then 
both  harrowing  and  rolling  are  performed  at  once, 
with  one  pair  of  horses;  this  operation  is  always 
performed  in  the  fourth  month,  (April,)  when  the 
ground  is  dr}';  it  is  also  practised  on  wheat  or  rye, 
that  is  not  eat  off  with  sheep,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess; its  uses  are  not  altogether  confined  to  the 
grain  crop,  as  it  is  the  very  best  method  of  cover- 
ing grass  seeds. 

According  to  my  observations,  the  omitting  to 
seed  land  with  other  grasses  bcsitVs  red  clover,  has 
appeared  to  me,  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the 
whole  system  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  The 
introduction  of  it  in  England,  together  with  that  of 
the  turnip  husbandry,  (and  which  I  believe  hap- 
pened both  about  the  same  time,  that  is,  40  or  50 
years  ago.)  has  doubled  the  average  produce  of 
England;  and  though  the  use  of  plaster  and  red 
clover,  have  added  here  so  astonishingly  to  the  value 
and  richness  of  the  country,  as  to  make  the  average 
produce  of  grain,  in  many  parts  of  this  state,  nearly 
equal  to  the  best  farms  in  England,  yet  for  want  of 
other  grasses,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  as  the  red  clo- 
ver runs  out,  there  seems  ahuost  a  constant  neces- 
sity of  ploughing  every  third  year,  for  if  the  ground 
by  ploi-gliing  and  fallowing  previously  to  seedmg, 
is  put  in  such  a  fine  tilth,  as  to  destroy  all  the  roots 
and  weeds,  the  clover  the  first  year  is  very  fine,  the 
second  about  one  half  freezes  out,  and  the  third, 
seven  eighths;  this  leaves  such  a  vacancy,  as  to  give 
room  to  every  weed  so  noxious  to  agriculture,  blue 
bottle,  garlic,  St.  John's  wort,  and  a  whole  host  of 
foes  to  rise,  as  to  make  an  almost  entire  loss  of  two 
years,  before  the  native  grasses  can  gain  the  ascen- 
dancy. Besides,  another  circumstance  prevents  the 
native  grasses  from  arriving  at  the  perfection  they 
might  otherwise  acquire,  even  in  good  ground,  if 
seeded  with  the  clover,  whilst  the  ground  is  light 
and  in  fine  tilth,  that  by  the  time  the  clover  runs 
out,  and  these  grasses  begin  to  grow,  the  ground  is 
so  hard  and  solid,  that  one  might  almost  as  well 
expect  a  good  crop  of  wheat  by  seeding  without 
ploughing,  as   these   to   gain   the  perfection  they 


of  Mr.  Mead's  for  2  years,  I  have  now  a  flock  of  360 
sheep  and  lambs  after  having  sold,  as  above  stated,  216: 
together,  576  sheep.  The  first  5  years  I  kept  the  farm 
in  my  own  hands.  Since  1820,  it  has  been  let  on  shores, 
giving  half  of  every  thing  raised,  including  wool;  the 
increase  of  the  sheep  my  own.  W.  J.  M. 
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might  otherwise  ucqiiire;  [iiiiJ  the  complaint  that 
farmers  make  of  land  binding,  would,  I  apprehend, 
beldom  take  place,  in  ground  sufficiently  rich,  if  this 
method  of  seeding  was  once  introduced;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  but  the  native  green  grass  and  white 
clover,  if  a  proper  method  was  once  adopted  for 
saving  the  seed,  would  answer  the  intention,  with- 
out the  introduction  of  foreign  grasses. 


DISEASES  OF  CATTLE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Wlitttkifs  Ford,  (Geo.)  July  16,  1S26. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir, — Does  your  section  of  the  union  suffer  with 
the  disease  in  cattle  called  (with  us;  the  Distemper, 
I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  the  syn)ptonis  of  the 
disease  from  personal  observation,  but  am  inlormed 


to  writing,  I  shall  send  you  an  account  of  my  sue 
cess  as  well  as  the  probable  causes  of  it. —  I  was 
very  glad  lately,  to  see  in  your  paper  the  interesting 
essay  of  Mr.  Thomas  M-Call  of  Georgia,  and  he 
deserves  well  of  his  country  for  his  exertions  and 
the  success  that  has  croivned  them:  speaking  of 
him,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  a  probable 
error,  which  is  very  pardonable,  and  is  made  by 
almost  every  person  but  a  Frenchman,  that  translate 
from  the  French,  the  word  "ecu,"  crown.  "Ecu" 
truly  signifies  crown;  but  vvhat  is  called  an  ecu 
in  France,  is  what  is  called  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  half  a  crown:  it  follows  therefore, 
that  it  is  very  probable,  that  this  kind  of  error  has 
crept  in  the  bottom  of  the  middle  column  of  the 
8^(1  page,  IN o.  11,  vol.  8,  where  the  price  of  an 
acre  ol  vineyard  is  stated  to  have  been  jjlS.OOO — 


that  the  animal  is  obstinately  constipated,  and  the  "''"n  1  "i'""'<  the  French  gentlemen  who  gave  the 
contents  of  one  part  of  the  stomach  (perhaps  the! '"'"ruiat'on  may  have  meant  only  S6.500  per  acre, 
lower,)  is  found  in  a  harU,  compact  and  enlirely  dry   ^^l'":"  '?  "  g''"*!  I>nce  enough 


state.  I  presume  not  one  in  an  hundred  recovers, 
or  even  survives  the  disease  three  days,  instances 
occur  of  whole  stocks  being  swept  oil' in  a  week  or 
two;  and  so  well  convinced  are  the  poor  farmers  of 
the  incurable  nature  of  the  disorder  and  its  aptness 
to  go  through  a  whole  stock,  that  so  soon  as  one  is 
utiiicked,  he  gives  up  the  whole  for  lost;  cattle  dri- 
\  en  from  a  climate  more  northern,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  attacked,  and  die  on  the  approach  of  hot 
weather,  (the  season  of  its  prevalence.)  Our  lovers 
of  "old  Georgia  roast  beef  '  have  their  pleasures 
considerably  marred  by  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of 
the  idea  that  they  may  be  feasting  on  distempered 
meat,  which  is  not  only  disgusting  to  a  delicate  sto- 
mach, but  really  dangerous,  as  alarming  symptoms 
are  the  consequences  of  feasting  on  such  beef.  Can 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  prescribe  a  re- 
medy or  preventive  of  this  formidable  disease? 

J.  B. 

[Our  correspondent  would  render  a  publick  ser- 
vice by  getting  some  respectable  physician  to  write 
for  the  American  Farmer,  a  memoir  on  this  formi- 
dable disease,  describing  its  symptoms  with  the  re- 
medies that  have  been  exhibiied,  whether  success- i 
ful  or  not.  All  the  medical  schools  should  give  lec- 
tures on  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  outline  of 
the  veterinary  art,  until  we  can  get  regular  veteri- 
nary schools  established.  It  would  give  to  the  pro- 
fessor, especially,  in  all  country  situations,  more 
honour  and  great  practical  utility. — Ed.  Am.  Farm.] 


I  am  very  respectiiilly,  dear  sir. 
Your  obed't  scrv't. 

N.  HERBEMONT. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS  IN  MAINE— DIFFER- 
ENCE OF  CLIMA  TE  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

Dear  Sir,  Gardiner  Lyceum,  ^u^uit  3,  18^6. 

Enclosed  is  the  balance  due  you  for  the  American 
Farmer,  which,  1  think  well  "worth  the  price  of  the 
subscription,"  although  there  is  mmh  in  it  which 
cannot  be  put  in  practice  in  our  climate. 

Yet  there  is  more  which  might  be,  and  ought  to 
be.  The  season  with  us,  is  at  present  very  f.ivoura- 
ble,  warm  and  sufficiently  wet.  We  are  now  reap- 
ing our  wheat,  it  is  pretty  good;  the  grasshoppers 
have,  however,  injured  it  somewhat:  they  are  very 
thick,  and  do  much  damage  among  cabbage,  nita 
baga.  &c.  Indian  corn  promises  well — oats  mid- 
dling— hay,  half  what  it  was  the  last  year — potatoes 
look  well  and  many  have  had  new  ones  for  three 
weeks  past,  and  green  corn  a  fortnight;  by  this  you 
may  make  some  estimate  of  the  difference  of  the 
seasons  here  and  with  you. 

Yours,  with  esteem, 

E.  HOLMES. 


KORTICUIiTVRE. 


PRICES  OF  PRODUCE,  AND  PRODUCT 

OF  GRAPE  CROP. 

Dear  Sir,  Columbia,  S.  C.  July  23,  1826. 

We  have  paid  here  as  high  as  |2  per  bushel  for' fixed  in  the  soi'l,  is  now  capable  of  abstracting  from 
corn,  and  it  is  now  $1.25.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,!  the  earth  or  atmosphere,  the  nutriment  necessary  to 
that  the  prices  will  be  as  high  next  year:  we  never  its  growth  and  development,  the  next  object  of  the 


SCIENCE  OF  GARDENLNG. 

(From  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.)   _ 
FUNCTIONS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Food  (if  the  vegetating  Plant. 
If  the  embryo,  when  converted  into  a  plant  and 


have  experienced  such  a  drought:  what  rains  we 
have  had,  have  been  so  partial,  that  in  many  places 
there  has  been  little  or  none.  I  am  unfortunately 
among  the  driest,  and  there  has  not  been  on  niy 
farm,  one  hour's  rain  since  the  corn  was  planted. 
I  leave  you  to  judge  what  a  prospect  of  a  crop  I 
must  have,  with  bad  management,  and  worse  land. 
"A  quelque  chose  tout  mal  est  leon",  and  notivith 
standing  the  late  frosts  which  have  injured  my 
grape  vines  very  much,  and  this  unparallelled 
drought,  the  grapes  are  doing  exceedingly  well,  the 
vines  look  flourishing,  and  I  shall  probably  begin 
my  vintage  the  last  of  this  week.  This  shows  that 
dry  weather  siits  the  grapes;  but  I  am  not  unwil- 
ling to  attribute  a  small  share  of  this  success  to 
my  cares,  and  the  cxpirience  I  have  acquired  by  a 
long  course  of  assiduous  attention  to  this  object. 
Time  will  show  how  that  is:  in  the  mean  time,  1 
am  going  to  try  to  make  my  wine  according  to  the 
.best  process  known  here,  "secundum  artem;'  and, 
if  I  can  overcome  my  almost  insuperable  aversion 


phytologist's  inquiry,  will  be  that  of  ascertaining  the 
substances  whicli  it  actually  abstracts,  or  the  food  of 
the  vegetating  plant.  What  then,  are  the  component 
principles  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere?  The  investi- 
gations and  discoveries  of  modern  chemists  have 
done  much  to  elucidate  this  dark  and  intricate  sub- 
ject. Soil,  in  general,  may  be  regarded  as  consist- 
ing of  earths,  water,  vegetable  mould,  decayed  ani- 
mal substances,  salts,  ores,  alkalies,  gases,  perhaps 
in  a  proportion  corresponding  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  now  enumerated;  which  is  at  any  rate  the 
tiict  with  regard  to  the  three  first,  though  their  rela- 
tive proportions  are  by  no  means  uniform.  The 
atmosphere  has  been  also  found  to  consist  of  at  least 
four  species  of  elastic  matter — nitrogen,  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  vapour;  together  with  a 
multitude  of  minute  particles,  detached  from  the 
solid  bodies  occupying  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
wafted  upon  the  winds.  The  two  former  ingredi- 
ents  exist  in  proportion  of  about  four  to  one;  car- 
bonic acid  gasj  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  in 


100;  and  vapour  in  a  proportion  still  less.  Such 
then,  are  the  component  principles  of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere,  and  sources  of  vegetable  nourishment. 
But  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  and  at- 
mosphere, are  not  taken  up  indiscriminately  by  the 
plant  and  converted  into  vegetable  food,  because 
plants  do  not  thrive  indiscriminately  in  all  varieties 
of  soil.  Part  only  of  the  ingredients  are  selected, 
and  in  certain  proportions;  as  is  evident  from  the 
analysis  of  the  vegetable  substance,  given  in  the 
foregoing  book,  in  which  it  was  found  that  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  the  principle 
ingredients  of  plants;  while  the  other  ingredients 
contained  in  them,  occur  but  in  very  small  propor- 
tions. It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  these  in- 
gredients enter  the  plant  in  an  uncombined  and  in- 
sulated state,  because  they  do  not  always  so  exist 
in  the  soil  and  atmosphere;"  it  follows  only,  that  they 
are  inhaled  or  absorbed  by  the  vegetating  plant, 
under  one  modification  or  another.  The  plant  then 
does  not  select  such  principles  as  are  the  most 
abundant  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere;  nor  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  exist;  nor  in  an  uncom- 
bined and  insulated  slate.  But  what  are  the  sub- 
stances actually  selected;  in  what  state  are  thej 
taken  up;  and  in  vvhat  |)roportions?  In  order  to 
give  arrangement  and  elucidation  to  the  subject, 
it  shall  be  considered  under  the  six  following  heads: 
Water,  Gases,  Vegetable  Extracts,  Salts,  Earth, 
Manures. 

fVater.  As  water  is  necessary  to  tlie  commence- 
ment of  vegetation,  so  also  is  it  necessary  to  its 
progress.  Plants  will  not  continue  to  vegetate,  un- 
less their  roots  are  supplied  with  water;  and  if  they 
arc  kept  long  without  it,  the  leaves  will  droop  and 
become  flaccid,  and  assume  a  withered  appearance. 
Now  this  is  evidently  owing  to  the  loss  of  water; 
for  if  the  roots  are  again  Well  supplied  with  water, 
the  weight  of  the  plant  is  increased,  and  its  fresh- 
ness restored.  But  many  plants  will  grow,  and 
thrive,  and  effect  the  development  of  all  their  parts, 
if  the  root  is  merely  immersed  in  water,  though  not 
fixed  in  the  soil.  Lilies,  hyacinths,  and  a  variety 
of  plants  (■<ith  bulbous  roots,  may  be  so  reared,  and 
are  often  to  ',>e  met  with,  so  vegetating;  and  many 
plants  will  also  vegetate  though  wholly  immersed. 
Most  of  the  marjie  plants  are  of  this  description, 
(t  can  scarcely  be  doubted  therefore,  that  water 
serves  for  the  purpostof  a  vegetable  aliment.  But 
if  plants  cannot  be  mail,  to  vegetate  without  water; 
and  if  they  will  vegctatt,  some  when  partly  im- 
mersed, without  the  assisianct  of  the  soil;  and 
some  even  when  totally  immersed,  so  as  that  no 
other  food  seems  to  have  access  to  them;  does  it 
not  follow  that  water  is  the  sole  food  of  plants,  the 
soil  being  merely  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,'  and 
the  receptacle  of  their  food?  This  opinion  Kas  had 
many  advocates;  and  the  arguments  and  experi- 
ments adduced  in  su|)port  of  it,  were,  at  one  time, 
thought  to  have  completely  established  its  truth. 
It  was  indeed  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  embraced  by  several  phi- 
losophers even  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  its 
ablest  and  most  zealous  advocates  were  Van  Hel- 
mont,  Boyle,  Du  Hamel  and  Bonnet,  who  contend- 
ed that  water,  by  virtue  of  the  vital  energy  of  the 
plant,  was  sufficient  to  form  all  the  different  sub- 
stances contained  in  vegetables.  Du  Hamel  reared 
in  the  above  manner  plants  of  the  horse-chestnut 
and  almond,  to  some  considerable  size,  and  an  oak 
till  it  was  eight  years  old.  And,  though  he  informs 
us,  that  they  died  at  last  only  from  neglect  of  wa- 
tering; yet  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether 
they  would  have  continued  to  vegetate  much  longer, 
even  if  they  had  been  watered  ever  so  regularly: 
for  he  admits  in  the  first  place,  that  they  made  less 
and  less  progress  every  year;  and  in  the  second 
place  that  their  roots  were  found  to  be  in  a  very 
bad  state.  The  result  of  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments is,  that  water  is  not  the  sole  food  of  plants 
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and  is  not  convertible  into  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  vegetable  substance,  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  vital  energy,  though  plants  vegetating  mere- 
ly in  water,  do  yet  augment  the  quantity  of  their 
carbon. 

Oases.  When  it  was  found  that  water  is  insuffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  sole  food  of  plants,  re- 
course was  next  hud  to  the  assistance  of  atmos- 
pheric air;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  vital  energy 
of  the  plant  is  at  least  capable  of  furnishing  all  the 
diflferent  ingredients  of  the  vegetable  substance,  by 
means  of  decomposing  and  combining,  in  different 
ways,  atmospheric  air  and  water.  But  as  this  ex- 
travagant conjecture  is  founded  on  no  proof,  it  is 
consequently  of  no  value.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  atmospheric  air  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  as 
may  be  seen   by  looking  at  the  different  aspects  of 


;  plant. 


essential  to  the  development  of  the  vegetatin 
and  is  inhaled  during  the  night. 

Though  nitrogene  gas,  constitutes  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  the  mass  of  atmospheric  air,  it  does  not 
seem  capable  of  afTording  nutriment  to  plants;  for 
as  seeds  will  not  germinate,  so  neither  will  plants 
vegetate  in  it,  but  for  a  very  limited  time,  such  as 
the  Vinca  minor,  Lyihrum  Salicaria, Inula  dystnterica, 
Epdobimn  hirsutwn,  and  Polygonum Persicatia,  that 
seem  to  succeed  equally  well  hi  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogene  gas,  as  in  an  atmosphere  of  common  air. 
Nitrogen  is  found  in  almost  all  vegetables,  particu- 
larly in  the  wood,  in  extract,  and  in  their  green 
parts,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  extractive  prin- 
ciple of  vegetable  mould. 

Uydrogcne  gvw.  A  plant  of  the  Epilobium  hh-sutuni. 
which  was  confined  by  Priestly  in 


Ciller,  to  any  other  spirit  whatever;  and,  for  com  ■ 
mon  use,  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  reducing 
high  proof  spirit  with  the  last  running  from  a  cheese 
of  good  cider,  or  water  cider,  put  in  previously  to 
the  fermentation  of  the  cider.  That  process  will 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  spirit,  especially 
lor  mixing  with  water,  and  make  it  more  mild  to 
the  taste  in  one  week,  than  a  year's  age  will  when 
managed  in  the  common  way.  A  further  improve- 
ment may  be  made  in  apple  brandy,  by  putting  in 
the  still,  when  rectifying,  two,  three,  or  more  pounds 
of  sassafras  root  in  what  will  make  a  barrel  of  proof 
spirit:  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sassafras  will  give  it 
the  flavour  of  peach  brandy,  and  in  my  opinion,  if 
reduced  as  above,  will  make  it  full  as  good. 

Although  many  persons  are  opposed  to  the  dis- 
tillation of  cider,  from  religious  principles,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  spirit  is  really  necessary  in  many 


a  receiver  filled ' 
with  inflammable  air  of  hydrogen,  consumed  one- 
plants  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  plants  I  thiul  of  its  atmosphere  and  was  still  green.  Hence! cases;  and  apple  brandy,  managed  as  above,  and 
deprived  of  it  the  former  are  vigorous  and  luxu-j  Priestley  inferred,  that  it  serves  as  ;i  vegetable  lood,l  kept  to  a  proper  age,  is  as  agreeable  and  more 
riant;  the  latter  weak  and  stunted.  It  may  be  seen  and  constitutes  even  the  true  and  proper  pabulum  i  wholesome  than  what  is  o-enerally  procured,  at 
also  by  means  of  expcrinnent  even  upon  a  smaller  of  the  plant.  But  the  experiments  of  later  phytolo-' great  expense  and  risk,  from  other  countries.  Ear- 
scale.  If  a  plant  is  placed  under  a  glass,  to  which  I  gists,  do  not  at  all  countenance  this  opinion.  Our  ly-made  cider,  and  that  from  rotten  apples,  is  unfit 
no  new  supply  of  air  has  access,  it  soon  begins  to  jr.onlusion   from  various  experiments  is,  that  hydro  1  for  other  purposes.  JOSEPH  COOPER. 

languish,  and  at  length  withers  and   dies;  but  par- [  gen   is  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and   does   not! 

ticularly  if  it  is  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver,  serve  as  the  food  of  plants.  But  hydrogen  is  con- 
of  an  air  pump;  as  might  indeed  be  expected  from |  tained  in  plants,  as  is  evident  from  their  analysis; 
the  failure  of  tlie  germination  of  the  seed  in  similarjand  if  they  refuse  it  when  presented  to  them  in  a 
circumstances.     The  result  of  the  experiments  on,  gaseous  state,  in  what  state  do  they  then  acquire  it?! 


ON  AMERICAN  DYE  DRUGS. 

(From  Partridge's  Practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing.) 


There  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  dying  drugs 
this  subject  is,  that  atmospheric  air  and  water,  arc '  To  this  question  it  is  sutTicient  for  the  present  to  re- :  'i  this  country,  which  if  known,  might  become  va 


not  the  only  principles  constituting  the  food  of 
plants.  But  as  in  germination,  so  also  in  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation,  it  is  part  only  of  the  compo- 
nent principles  of  the  atmospheric  air,  that  are 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and 
selected  by  the  plant  as  a  food.  Let  us  take  them 
in  the  order  of  their  reversed  proportions. 

In  the  process  of  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
the  effect  of  the  application  of  carbonic  acid  giis 
was  found  to  be  altogether  prejudicial.  But  in  ihe 
process  of  subsequent  vegetation,  its  application 
has  been  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  extremely 
beneficial.  Plants  will  not  iiiileed  vegetate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  carbonic  acid,  as  was  first  as- 
certained by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  found  that  sprigs 
of  mint  growing  in  water,  and  placed  over  wort  in 
a  state  of  fermentation,  geneially  became  quite 
dead  in  the  space  of  a  day,  and  did  net  even  reco- 
ver when  put  into  an  atmosphere  of  common  air. 
Of  a  number  of  experiments  the  results  are,  1st. 
That  carbonic  acid  gas  is  of  great  utiUty  to  the 
growth  of  plants  vegetating  in  the  sun,  as  applied 
to  the  leaves  and  branches;  and  whatever  increases 
the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  their  atmosphere,  at 
least  within  a  given  degree,  forwards  vegetation 
iJd.  That,  as  applied  to  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
plants,  it  is  prejudicial  to  their  vegetation  in  the 
shade,  if  administered  in  a  proportion  beyond  that 
in  which  it  exists  in  atmospheric  air.  3d.  That 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
is  also  beneficial  to  their  growth,  at  least  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  vegetation. 

As  oxygen  is  essential  to  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  germination;  so  also  it  is  essential  to  the 
progress  of  vegetation.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  experiments  prove  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  the  vegetable  as  applied  to  the  root;  ne- 
cessary to  the  development  of  the  leaves;  and  to 
the  development  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  The  flow- 
er-bud will  not  expand  if  confined  to  an  atmosphere 
deprived  of  oxygen,  nor  will  the  fruit  ripen.  Fiow- 
er-buds  confined  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen, 
faded  without  expanding.  A  bunch  of  unripe  grapes 
introduced  into  a  globe  of  glass  which  was  luted 
by  its  orifice  to  the  bough,  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
ripened  without  effecting  any  material  alteration  in 
its  atmosphere.  But  when  a  bunch  was  placed  in 
the  same  circumstance,  with  'he  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  lime,  the  atmosphere  was  contaminated, 
and  the  grapes  did  not  ripen.     0.xygen  therefore,  is 


ply,  thatif  plants  do  not  acquire  their  hydrogen  in  '•  luable.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  some  insti- 
the  state  of  gas,  they  may  at   least  acquire  it  in  the' tulion  does  not  exist  in   this  country  to  test  and 
state  of  water,  which  is  indisputably  a  vegetable  bring  into  notice,  its  native  colouring  matters.     In 
food,  and  of  which  hydrogen  constitutes  one  of  thejth*^  hands  of  a  practical  and  theoretical  dyer,  ma 
component  parts.  ny  valuable   discoveries   might   be   made  of  new 

When  plants  were  confined  by  Saussure  in  at-i  dyes,  now  lying  dormant.  Many  of  them  might  be. 
mospheres  of  carbonic  acid,  they  required  nearly  the  i  used  to  advantage  by  the  dyers  of  this  country,  and 
same  condition  to  support  vegetation,  and  exhibited  a'so  become  objects  of  some  magnitude,  as  exports, 
nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  in  nitrogen.     Such  It  would  require  an   appropriation  of  two  or  three 


as  were  deprived  of  their  green   parts  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  favourable  to  vegetation. 
(To be  continued.) 


RURAii  Ecoironair. 


ON  DISTILLING  APPLE  AND  PEACH 
BRANDY. 

(From  the  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

Cooper's  Point,  '22d  October,  1810. 

The  great  plenty  of  fruit  the  present  year,  and 
the  bad  quality  of  the  spirit  distilled  from  it,  in  Ihe 
common  way,  induce  me  to  communicate  some  ob- 
servations on  that  subject. 

The  first  evil  is,  running  it  too  long  in  the  first 
distilling,  which,  beside  injuring  the  spirit,  will  not 
pay  for  the  time  lost,  and  wood  consumed  thereby. 
The  second  and  most  injurious  is,  in  rectifying,  or 
second  distilling,  the  running  it  too  long,  or  till  the 
spirit  has  an  ill  or  disagreeable  flavour,  w  hich  great- 
ly injures  the  whole  that  it  is  mixed  with.  The 
third  is,  want  of  care  to  put  the  liquor  into  clean 
casks:  the  contents  of  one  musty  or  offensive  one, 
will  spoil  the  spirit  of  ten  times  its  quantity,  if  mix- 
ed with  it.  From  the  experience  of  more  than 
sixty  years'  practice  in  distillation,  I  find  it  best  to 
shift  the  receiver  as  soon  as  the  spirit  runs  as  low 
as  first  proof,  and  to  keep  the  remainder  to  distil 
with  the  low  wines,  or  till  there  is  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  fill  the  s;il!,  with  the  addition  of  about  one 
third  wat  r,  which  will  imbibe  much  of  the  ill  fla 
vour,  and  leave  the  spirit  more  pure.  But  to  make 
apple  brandy  to  put  into  wine,  or  for  other  particu 
lar  purposes,  I  would  recommend  filliag  the  stifl 
half  or  two  thirds  full  of  good  spirit;  then  to  fill  it 
to  a  proper  degree  with  water,  run  it  so  long  as  the 
flavour  is  good;  and  treat  the  remainder  as  before. 
This  operation  I  call  washing;  and  apple  brandy, 
thus  prepared,  is  preferable  for  putting  into  wine  oi 


thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  effect  the  object,  and 
I  should  apprehend  that  five  years  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  test  all  the  colouring  matter  of  the  U.  States. 

I  am  at  present  acquainted  with  only  four  native 
dye  drugs,  the  sumach,  the  yellow  bark,  the  bark  of 
the  swamp  maple,  and  the  alder  bark.  The  two 
last  not  being  generally  used  here,  I  shall  describe 
their  properties — of  the  first,  I  need  say  nothing 
more  than  that  for  colouring  of  black,  or  tanning 
morocco  skins,  it  is  not  half  so  good  as  the  Sicilian; 
particularly  for  blue  blacks,  as  the  American  works 
much  browner,  and  does  not  produce  any  thing  like 
so  much  colour,  weight  for  weight. 

The  alder  is  found  plentifully  in  swampy  places; 
it  is  generally  of  small  growth,  and  has  a  motly  nut- 
brown  bark;  the  slicks  are  cut  in  the  month  of 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  climate  and  seasons  when  the  sap 
runs;  the  bark  is  stripped  off  soon  as  cut,  (which  is 
easily  done  by  children,)  and  is  dried  in  the  shade, 
when  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  poles  make  very  good 
bean  slicks,  or  excellent  fire-wood.  This  bark, 
when  the  colouring  matter  is  strong,  produces  a 
brownish  drab  with  alum,  and  a  light  forest  drab 
when  only  a  small  quantity  is  used.  When  em- 
ployed in  the  black  dye,  it  increases  the  body  of 
the  colour,  even  more  than  sumach,  and  is  equally 
durable. 

The  bark  of  the  swamp  or  scarlet  flowering  ma- 
ple, is  said  by  Doctor  Bancroft,  to  possess  all  the 
good  dying  properties  of  nutgalls,  wilh-a  less  por- 
tion of  extraneous  precipitants.  I  have  tried  this 
bark,  and  am  convinced  of  its  being  a  valuable 
colouring  matter,  for  the  black  dye,  and  for  pearl 
drabs.  Its  extract  gives  a  strong  blackish  purple 
with  copperas,  in  body  equal  to  that  from  nut  galls, 
and  the  colour  looks  brighter  and  clearer;  but,  like 
every  thing  else,  it  requires  much  experience  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  best 
effect.  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  American 
dyers  to  bring  it  into  use:  let  them  first  employ  as 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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'^'uch  of  it  as  of  SiiU-nuts,  aiui  iiiciease  gradually, Minuaiice,  in  every  way,  increases  the  evils,  and  les-l  restored  as  soon  as  possible  to  favour;  and  vhen  he 


Until  they  liud  what  quantity  will  produce  the  best 
cflcc  t. 

The  saw-dust  of  the  white  oak,  gives  the  best 
and  most  permanent  body  to  blocks,  of  any  mate- 
rial I  have  ever  used,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  turn 
brown,  as  sumach,  oak  bark  or  any  other  material  in 
common  use.  It  requires  about  twelve  pounds  of 
oak  saw-dust  to  twenty  yards  of  broad-cloth,  weigh- 
ing twenty-four  poiuuls,  or  half  the  weisht  of  the 
cloth.  The  purple  t;iven  by  the  saw  dust,  is  finer 
than  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  nut  galls,  or 
the  swamp  maple  bark,  and  is  |]i;;hly  permanoin. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  saw  dust  of  the 
swamp-maple,  would  be  still  better  than  that  of  the 
oak. 

There  is  an  acid  in  wood,  called  the  pyroligneous, 
which  is  much  used,  when  combined  with  iron,  for 
dying  and  printing  of  black  on  cotton.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  when  oak,or  other  saw-dast  is.boiled, 
this  acid  is  extracted,  and  operate*  in  producmg 
the  colour,  in  addition  to  the  purple  obtained  as  a 
colouring  matter;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  pyro- 
ligneate  of  iron,  is  the  best  mordant  used  in  the 
black  dye. 


Xiil.OS£SS'  BEPARSaSKSKS. 


KEWAllDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS,  PRAISE 
AND  BLAME. 

(From  Hints  on  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline.) 

Rewards  and  punishments,  praise  and  blame,  are 
the  main  supports  of  authority,  and  its  etfect  will 
greatly  depend  on  our  dispensing  these  with  wisdom 
and  caution. 

A  very  frequent  recourse  to  rewards  does  but  les- 
sen their  etfect,  and  weaken  the  mind  by  accustom- 
ing it  to  an  unnecessary  stimulus,  wliilst  punish- 
ment, too  freely  administered,  will  fret  the  temper, 
or,  which  is  worse,  break  the  spirit 

Locke  remarks,  "that  those  children,  who  are  the 
most  chastised,  rarely  prove  the  best  men;  and,  that 
punishment,  if  it  be  not  productive  of  good,  will 
certainly  be  the  cause  of  much  injury." 

It  is  better,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  effect  our 
purposes  by  encouragement  and  rewards,  rather 
than  correction.  But  if  this  be  impracticable,  we 
should  still  keep  in  view,  that  punishment,  being  in 
itself  an  evil,  and  intended  simply  to  deter  from  what 
is  wrong,  and  to  induce  submission  and  penitence, 
ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  these  objects,  and,  unless 
inflicted  by  parents,  or  those  who  are  possessed  of 
the  first  authority,  should  be  of  the  mildest  and  least 
alarming  character. 

Not  only  the  rod,  but  severe  reproaches,  rough 
handling,  tying  to  bed-posts,  the  hasty  slap,  the  dark 
closet,  and  every  thing  that  might  terrify  the  imagi- 
nation, are  to  be  excluded  from  the  nursery.  If  a 
nurse  be  under  the  necessity  of  punishing  a  child, 
she  may  confine  him  for  a  time  in  a  light  room,  re- 
move him  from  table,  or  allow  him  simply  to  suffer 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  offence.  If  he  in- 
tentionally hurt  his  brother  with  a  whip,  the  whip 
must  for  a  time  be  taken  from  him.  If  he  betray 
impatience  and  selfishness  at  table,  let  him  be  served 
the  last,  and  with  the  least  indulgence.  Such  gen 
tie  measures,  administered  with  decision,  wdl  ge 
nerally  succeed,  for  it  is  much  more   llie 


sens  the  benelits  which  might  result  from  it. 

Theie  is  much,  in  education,  to  be  done  by 
watching  our  opportunities,  by  acting  at  the  right 
season.  W  illi  most  children  there  is  an  era,  and 
this  often  takes  place  as  they  are  emerging  from 
babyhood,  in  which  a  struggle  is  made  for  the  mas- 
tery,— in  which  it  is  to  be  decided  who  is  to  rule, — 
the  child,  or  tliose  who  are  placed  over  him.  At 
such  a  juncture,  in  order  to  determine  the  matter, 
and  firmly  to  estabiish  authority,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  vigorous  measures,  and  to  suppress 
the  first  risings  of  a  rebellious  and  disobedient  spirit, 
by  puriishment,  decisive;  and  repeated  till  submis 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  victory  on  that  of 
the  parent,  are  completely  secured.*  So  great  is 
the  importance  of  these  contests;  so  great  is  the 
difiiculty  of  oarrymg  them  on  with  the  temper,  and 
the  union  of  firmness  and  affection,  which  they  re- 
quire, tisat  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  conducted 
only  by  a  parent.  Punishment  is  more  often  to  be 
inllicted  simply  as  the  consequence  of  a  fault,  and  not 
with  t.he  idea,  that  it  must  be  prolonged  till  the  par- 
ticular action  required  has  been  performed. 

A  child  is  desired.  Cor  mstance,  to  put  up  his  play- 
things, and  he  refuses  with  so  much  self  will,  that 
his  attendant  cannot  overlook  it,  and  is  under  the 
necessity  of  telling  him  that  he  mubt  be  confined  in 
the  next  room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  let  her 
beware  of  adding,  that  there  he  shall  stay  till  he 
ifill  put  them  up.  This  would  serve  merely  to  en- 
gage in  the  combat  his  pride  and  his  obstinacy  At 
the  end  of  the  quarter  of  an  hour  she  should  release 
him  from  his  imprisonment,  without  waiting  to  make 
conditions  for  his  future  obedience. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  submission,  on  the 
part  of  the  oifender,  is  the  object  of  punishment, 
and  such  submission  as  may  entitle  him  to  receive 
complete  forgiveness.  When  a  child  has  been  cor- 
rected, we  should  not  rest  satisfied  till  this  object 
has  been  attained;  but  it  is  not,  in  .■*11  caseSj  to  be 
expected,  either  during  the  continuance  of  the  pun- 
ishment, or  inunediately  afterwards. 

A  v\ell  trained  child,  if  aflectionately  admonished 
after  correction  is  over,  and  not  being  irritated  at 
the  idea  that  it  m.iy  be  continued,  will  generally 
yield  at  once;  but  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to 
put  this  always  to  the  proof.  He  has  committed  a 
fault,  and  has  suffered  the  consequences.     Here  it 


has  received  forgiveness,  treated  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  He  may  be  affectionately  reminded  of 
his  fault  in  private,  as  a  warning  for  the  future;  but, 
after  peace  has  been  made,  to  upbraid  him  with  it, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  others,  is  almost  a 
breach  of  honour,  and,  certainly,  a  great  unkind- 
ness.  Under  any  circumstances,  to  reproach  chil- 
dren in  company  is  equally  useless  and  painful  to 
them,  and  is  generally  done  from  irritabiiity  of  tem- 
per, with  little  view  to  their  profit. 

We  are  to  remember  that  shmne  will  not  effectu- 
ally deter  children  from  what  is  wrong;  and  that  iu 
employing  it  too  much  as  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion, we  have  reason  to  apprehend  we  may  lead 
them  to  act  from  the  fear  of  man  rather  than  from 
that  of  God.  Every  thing,  too,  which  may  in  the 
least  injure  the  characters  of  children,  is  to  be  strict- 
ly avoided.  To  have  the  name  of  a  naughty  child 
will  produce  so  disheartening  an  effect  upon  the 
mind,  that  the  ill  consequences  may  probably  be 
fell  through  life.  It  is  on  this  account  desirable^ 
that  tutors,  governesses,  and  nurses,  be  cautious  of 
enlarging  upon  the  faults  of  those  under  their  care 
to  any  but  the  parents. 

Blame,  and  even  praise,  are  to  be  dispensed  with 
nearly  as  much  caution  as  punishments  and  rewards; 
for  a  child  may  be  called  "good,"  "naughty,"  '"frou- 
blesonie,"  "kind,"  or  "unkind."  till  either  his  tem- 
per will  be  kept  in  continual  irritation,  or  he  wili 
listen  with  perfect  indifference. 

A  child  must  not  be  punished  or  reproved  from 
the  impulse  of  temper;  we  may  regulate  his  actions, 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  subdue  his  will,  or  improve 
his  disposition,  by  a  display  of  our  own  wilfulness 
and  irritability;  lor  our  example  will  more  than 
counteract  the  good  effects  of  our  correction.  If  ir- 
ritated, we  should  wait  till  we  are  cool,  before  we 
inflict  punishment,  and  then  do  it  as  a  duty,  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  real  faultiness  of  the  offender; 
not  to  the  degree  of  vexation  he  has  occasioned 
ourselves.  A  child  should  be  praised,  reproved, 
rewarded,  and  corrected,  not  according  to  the  co»j- 
sequetices,  but  according  to  the  iiwlives,  of  his  actions 
— solely  with  reference  to  the  right  or  wrong  inten- 
tion which  has  influenced  him. 

Children,  therefore,  should  not  be  punished-  for 
mere  accidents,  but  mildly  warned  against  similar 
carelessness  in  future.     Whereas  some  people  shew 


s  often  wisest  to  leave   the   affair   for  the   time, 'much  greater  displeasure  with  a  child  (or  acciden 
choosing  the  cariiest  favourable  opportunity,  when 
he  has  more  perfectly  recovered  himself,  for  re- 


ceiving his  submission,  and  assuring  him  of  forgive 
ness. 

If  his  attendant  have  conducted  herself  in  the 
right  spirit,  he  will  have  felt  the  force  of  her  cor- 
rection, though  he  may  not  have  shewn  it  at  the 
time.  The  next  day,  if  she  desire  him  to  put  up 
his  play-things,  he  will,  pretty  certainly,  obey  with 
more  than  common  alacrity 

When  a  child  has   been  punished,  he  should  be 


and  immediate  execution,  than  the  severity,  of  pun 
ishmcnt,  that  will  avail.  A  child,  who  is  siirc  of 
being  confined  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  he  strike  his 
companion,  is  less  likely  to  commit  tiie  offence  than 
another  who  has  only  the  apprehension  that  he  may 
be  detained  an  hour;  for  the  hope  of  escaping  with 
impunity  adds  no  little  force  to  temptation.  Cor- 
rection, also,  is  not  to  be  unnecessarily  delayed  or 
prolonged.  Delay  renders  it  less  effectual,  and 
more  trying  to  the  temper;  whilst  any  needless  con- 


•  Allliough  the   use  of  the  rod  is   most  strictly  to  be 

prtliibited  to  those  who  possess  only  secondary  authori 

i  ly,  yet,  witli  some  fev/  children,   a  parent  may  find  it 

lu^ccssury  lo  employ  corporal  punishment  in  order  to 

cslablisli  the   liauit  of  ohedience,  or  effeclually  to  sub 

|duc  a  pru;jc.iisily  to  falsehood,  or  to   any  other   glaring 

I  breach  of  unpral  principle.     Under  such  circumstances 

win  Ke- 1 coi-jujial  punishment  may  be  very  cflicacious;  but  to 

cci-(rt(/(«i/l|-ender  it  so,  or  rallicr   to  1 


prevent  its  becoming  a  dan- 
gerous evil,  it  must  be  resorted  to  only  as  a  last  re- 
sunrce  on  very  important  occasions,  and  administered 
as  a  chaslisement  of  the  most  serious  nature,  with  de- 
cision, perfect  serenity  of  temper  and  affection  towards 
the  offender. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  corporal  punishment,  if  ne- 
cessary at  all,  will  be  most  useful  in  the  early  stages  of 
cliildhood;  every  advancing  year,  as  it  should  ad:l  to  a 
child's  gcnerositj'  of  feeling,  and  sense  of  honour,  in- 
creases the  serious  disadvantages  which  attend  this 
mode  of  correction. 


tally  overthrow  ing  the  table,  or  breaking  a  piece  of 
china,  than  for  telling  an  untruth;  or,  if  he  hang  his 
head,  and  will  not  shew  off  in  company,  he  is  more 
blamed  than  for  selfishness  in  the  nursery.  But 
does  not  such  treatment  arise  from  preferring  our 
own  gratification  to  the  good  of  the  child?  and  can 
we  hope,  by  thus  doing,  to  improve  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  bis  temper,  or  to  instruct  him  in  the 
true  standard  of  right  and  wrong? 

Punishment,  administered  in  anger,  is  no  longer 
the  discipline  of  love,  but  bears  too  much  the  cha- 
racter of  revenging  an  injury,  and  will  certainly  ex- 
cite in  the  suflVrer  a  corresponding  temper  of  mind. 
From  fear,  indeed,  he  may  yiehi  externally,  but  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  would  lead  him  to  resentment 
rather  than  to  penitence  and  submission.  And  let 
it  never  be  forgollen,  that  if  we  desire  to  (jerform 
our  duties  to  children,  it  is  not  to  their  outward  con- 
iluct,  but  to  the  heart,  that  we  must  direct  our  chief 
attention. 

To  punish  w  ith  effect  requires  decision,  and  some- 
times courage.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  our  punish- 
ments carry  with  them  the  .stamp  of  love;  if  they 
are  inflicled  w'ltU  an  undisturbed  serenity  of  temper, 
with  a  simple  view  to  the  good  of  the  offender,  "not 
for  our  pleasure,  but  for  his  profit,"  they  will  rarely 
fail  in  accomplishing  the  intended  purpose;  for  chil- 
dren have  a  quick  sense  of  the  motives  that  influ- 
ence us,  and  their  hearts  are  not  unfrequently  as 
much  softened,  and  their  affections  as  powerfully 
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called  forth  by  such  correction,  as  by  the  most 
gratifying  rewards  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
them. 


MATURAZi  HISTORir. 

ON  THE  HABITS  OK  THE  AMERICAN 

LOCUST. 
3lRj  Fauquier  county,  Va.  July  23,  1S26. 

Having  learned  the  last  spring,  that  tlie  locust 
was  this  season  to  make  its  appearance,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seventeen  years,  and  finding  the  predic- 
tions (of  the  truth  of  which  1  was,  1  confess,  at  first 
quite  incredulous,)  artually  verilied  by  its  arrival 
about  the  first  of  June,  as  foretold;  I  bec^iuc  a 
pleased,  and  endeavoured  to  be  an  accurate  observ- 
er of  the  operations  of  this  interesting  insect,  from 
its  first  appearance.  I  therefore  anticipated  plea- 
sure from  the  perusal  of  the  communication  of 
your  correspondent  on  this  subject,  published  in 
the  Farmer  of  July  14th;  but  finding  his  statement 
to  differ  so  widely  in  several  particulars  from  my 
own  observations,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  iew 
remarks,  of  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such 
use  as  you  may  think  proper. 

The  locust  ol  this  country,  is  entirely  different 
both  in  its  size  and  appearance,  as  well  as  nature 
and  habits  from  the  locust  of  Egypt,  and  undoubt- 
edly appertains  to  a  distinct  genus.  They  rise 
from  tiie  earth  about  the  first  of  June;  and  the 
ground  which  they  have  inhabited,  is  afterwards 
known  by  the  small  round  holes  which  are  in  some 
places  visible  in  considerable  numbers  on  its  sur- 
face. Immediately  after  leavinjj  the  earth,  they 
endeavour  to  divest  themselves  of  their  skins,  which, 
if  the  air  be  somewhat  damp,  they  readily  effect; 
but  if,  unluckily,  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  reach 
them,  their  shell  is  dried  and  contracted  upon  them, 
and  they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 

Their  sole  object,  as  that  of  the  silkworm,  in  ap- 
pearing in  the  tly  state,  would  seem  to  be  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  species;  for  this  is  commenced 
immediately  after  their  change,  and  they  perish 
soon  after  the  female  has  deposited  her  eggs. 

The  manner  and  means  by  which  she  accom- 
plishes this  object,  are  extremely  curious,  and  to  me 
novel.  The  instrument  with  which  the  perforation  is 

"  "lSi.<B»  ^fi*^'^'^'^)  's  lia'f  an  inch  in  lenglh,  and 
cylindric  to  near  the  extremity,  where  it  is 
'Haltened  and  dilated,  presenting  both  a 
point  and  edge;  so  that  the  operation  is  more  easily 
performed  than  could  have  been  supposed,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  workman.  This  perforator  which 
is  also  made  tubular  to  afl'ord  a  passage  to  the  egg, 
is  inserted  beneath  in  the  abdomen  of  the  female 
only,  projects  forwards,  and  when  not  used  is  placed 
in  a  kind  of  sheath  It  is  not  therefore,  the  male, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent, 
which  punctures  the  branches,  but  the  female. 

The  holes,  which  are  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  distant,  an-  arranged  in  rows,  and 
are  usually  found  on  the  under  side  of  branches  of 
about  \  an  inch  in  diameter;  but  rarely  on  opposite 
sides,  unless  the  limb  be  nearly  erect.  They  are 
generally  made  by  the  insect  wilh  its  head  depend 
ing,  and  are  Iheietore  directed  downwards.  When 
carried  to  a  siiliicient  depth,  the  eggs  are  deposited 
singly,  and  in  li'o  layers;  and  the  instrument  is  not 
removed  until  the  hole  is  nearly  filled  with  from  15 
to  20  egu>.  The  process  is  then  repeated,  untd 
perhaps  50  perforations,  containing  near  1000  eggs, 
are  filled  Jjy  the  sume  female. 

The  eggs  in  those  branches  which  are  not  killed 
by  tr)o  nmch  piercing,  are  gradually  brought  to  ma- 
turity liy  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  instead  of  re 
mainins  "torpid  until  .spring,"  according  to  the  un 
qualified  assertion  of  the  writer  already  alluded  to, 
commeni  e  li.ilcliing  in  about  a  mciUh.  It  is  now 
more  tljan  two  weeks  since  they  commenced  burst- 


ing their  envelopes;  and  this  very  day,  on  collecting 
and  examining  several  braches  which  had  been 
pierced,  I  found  that  many  of  the  repositories  con- 
tained nothing  but  dry  skins,  that  some  eggs  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  maturity,  and  that  many,  when  taken 
out  and  exposed  to  the  air,  hatched  immediately. 
On  jpening  a  nest  containing  about  20  eggs,  and 
observing  their  progress,  I  found  that  three  had  ex- 
tricated themselves  after  three  minutes,  eight  were 
on  their  feet  in  five  minutes,  of  which  one  had 
crawled  about  eight  inches,  and  that  in  ten  minutes 
there  were  remaining  but  four  or  five  which  had  not 
entirely  freed  themselves.  1  observed  also,  that 
when  allowed  to  hatch  upon  loose  earth,  they  soon 
penetrated  it  and  buried  themselves  within  it. 

The  nisect  which  is  excluded  from  the  egg,  ex- 
cepting that  its  body  is  somewhat  more  slender,  and 
its  coluur  lighter,  appears  (viewed  through  a  lens.) 
precisely  similar  to  that  from  which  its  parent  fly 
issues.  Its  large  forefeet,  the  rudiments  of  wings 
visible  upon  it,  the  transverse  rings  upon  its  body, 
and  even  the  hairs  scattered  over  its  surface,  ac- 
cord minutely  with  the  same  particulars  in  the  large 
insect.  With  those  points  of  close  resemblance  be- 
fore us,  aside  from  the  fact  of  their  disposition  to 
enter  the  earth,  which  shows  that  to  be  the  element 
designed  by  nature  for  their  reception,  could  we 
doubt  that  this  is  the  identical  form  under  which  it 
is  hereafter  to  make  its  appearance  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  alter  having  completed  its  term 
of  years  beneath  it?  and  that  instead  of  "many," 
it  undergoes  but   one   "transmigration"  or   rather 

transformation  "ab  ovo  usque "?    What  then 

becomes  of  the  caterpillar,  and  the  other  various 
forms  which  the  N.  Jersey  writer  supposes  this 
Proteus  to  assume  during  its  "destructive  career," 
as  he  terms  it? 

But  there  are  other  inaccuracies  into  which  the 
gentleman  has  fallen,  and  which  he  will  excuse  me 
in  stating,  since  he  has  requested  (what  certainly 
he  needed  before  he  attempted  to  inform  others, 
viz.)  information  respecting  facts. 

One  error,  unimportant  indeed,  but  still  requiring 
correction,  is  that  an  exudation  of  gum  takes  place 
from  the  wounded  tree,  and  affords  protection  to 
the  uncovered  egg.  This  I  have  observed  in  no 
one  instance:  and  did  it  universally  occur,  we 
should  no  longer  be  subject  to  these  "depredations" 
which  the  writer  imputes  to  this  innocent  insect, 
since  what  he  considers  their  protection  would  in- 
evitably cause  their  destruction;  for,  as  I  have 
shown,  they  require  the  air  to  hatch,  and  the  earth 
to  nourish  them,  from  Ijoth  which  they  would  thus 
be  excluded.  Besides,  there  are  very  few  trees  ex- 
cept fruit  trees,  (with  which  the  locust  here  seldom 
meddles,)  which  afford  viscid  secretions;  and  of 
these,  the  pine  and  sumach  it  totally  rejects. 

One  remark  with  respect  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
locust  in  its  winged  state.  The  gentleman  asserts 
that  they  "destroy  any  green  thing  by  their  numbers 
and  voracity."  Now  whether  they  draw  up  juices 
from  the  tree,  or  merely  sip  a  little  moisture  as 
some  suppose,  or  take  no  nourishment  at  all  under 
this  form,  as  I  believe  is  the  ruse  of  the  silk  worm, 
I  am  not  entirely  satisfied:  but  that  they  devour  the 
leaves  of  trees  or  any  other  regetable,  I  am  con 
vinced  is  wholly  incorrect.  For  1  have  neither  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  observations,  seen  them  so  em- 
ployed, nor  were  the  leaves  ot  the  trees  upon  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  remain  in  the  greatest 
numbers  (as  the  chinquapin, j  more  eaten  than 
others.  Besides,  what  of  itself  is  proof  positive, 
and  what  the  gentleman  himself,  if  be  had  used  a 
little  more  accuracy  in  his  investigation,  might  easi 
ly  have  discovered,  the  locust  is  entirely  destilute 
of  mandibles,  or  those  organs  lor  eating  with,  which 
the  grasshopper  and  probably  most  other  herbiver- 
ous  insects  are  furnished. 

If  therefore,  the  facts  which  have  been  above 
stated,  are  correct,  and  there  are   gentlemen,  to 


whom  I  am  indebted  for  directing  my  attention  to 
some  particulars,  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  most  of  them,  it  is  hoped  that  farmers 
will  lay  aside  (hose  fears  of  the  return  of  the  cater- 
pillar the  next  season,  which  the  N.  Jersey  gentle- 
man has  endeavoured  to  excite,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing his  too  positive  assertions,  they  will  ascribe 
the  ravages  of  that  or  any  other  insect,  to  their 
proper  cause,  and  not  to  the  harmless  locust. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  W.  R. 


S7021XIB7&  OZiIO. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF.— No.  X. 
(From  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stallions  (which  may 
be  considered  as  nearly  complete.)  imported  into 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  from  the  year  1795  to 
1810  inclusive,  with  their  pedigrees  annexed.  The 
first  step,  it  is  conceived,  towards  a  Stud  Book,  or 
collecting  an  account  of  the  blood  of  our  horses,  is 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  stallions  imported  from 
England,  with  their  pedigrees  annexed;  because  it 
is  to  the  importation  of  horses  and  mares  from  that 
kingdom,  that  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the 
foundation  of  our  stock  of  turf  horses,  but  for  their 
present  value.  There  is  not  a  pedigree  of  a  single 
blood  horse  or  mare  in  this  country,  but  what  goes 
in  every  cross,  directly  or  remotely  back  to  English 
stock. 

The  present  attempt  towards  a  collection  so  de- 
sirable, it  is  hoped,  will  be  followed  up  by  the  zeal 
and  intelligence  of  others,  until  a  Stud  Book  is  ac- 
complished, which  is  at  present  so  great  a  deside- 
ratum with  the  amateur,  the  sportsman  and  the 
breeder  of  the  turf  horse. 

Arch-Duke.  Imported  in  180.3,  by  Col.  Hoomes, 
of  Virginia;  a  brown  baj',  got  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
dam  Horatio  by  Eclipse — Countless  by  Blank — Rib 
— Wynn's  Arabian — Governor — Alcocke's  Arabian 
— Grasshopper. 

Alderman.  Imported  info  Virginia,  by  John 
Banks,  of  Richmond;  hay  horse,  bred  by  Earl  Gros- 
venor,  and  got  by  PotSos,  dam  Lady  Bolingbroke 
by  Squirrel,  out  of  Cypron,  the  dam  of  King  Herod 
by  Blaze — Bethel's  Arabian — Greyham's  Champioa 
— Darley's  Arabian — Merlin. 

Archer.  Imported  from  liOndon,  in  180-2,  by 
T.  Reeves,  Virginia;  bay  horse,  bred  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  got  by  Faggergill,  dam  sister 
to  Ciassus  by  Eclipse — Young  Cade,  Rib,  Partner, 
Grej hound,  Curwen's  Bay  Barb. 

Admiral  Nelson.  Imported  by  Wm  Lightfoot, 
Virginia;  bay  horse,  bred  by  Lord  Grosvenor  and 
got  by  John  Bull,  dam  Olivia  by  Justice,  her  dam  by 
Pherbj  Squirrel,  out  of  Tribble's  dam  by  Regulus. 

Bryan  O  Lynn.  Imported  by  Governor  Turner, 
of  N.  C,  was  a  bay  horse  and  got  by  Aston,  (own 
brother  to  Whiskey,)  his  dam  by  Lesang — Regulus, 
out  of  Piophet's  dam  by  Partner — Greyhound — 
Curwen's  Baj  Barb. 

Bedtbid.  Imported  from  London  in  the  spring 
of  1776,  h;,  Col.  John  Hoomes,  of  the  Boiling-Green; 
a  bay  horse,  bred  by  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  got  by 
Dungannon,  (one  of  the  best  sons  of  Eclipse,)  his 
dam  Faisy  by  Highllyer — Fairy  (iueen  by  Young 
Cade — Rdutlie's  Blackeyes  by  Crab — Warlocke 
Galloway  by  Snake — Bald  Galloway — Curwen's  Bay 
Barb.  Bedford  \vas  the  sire  of  some  of  the  first 
rate  horses  of  ihfcir  day.  The  following  were  among 
the  number  of  his  immediate  descendants,  besides 
many  others,  viz:  Fairy,  who,  it  is  believed,  out  of 
thirteen  races  (4  mite  heats,)  won  twelve,  and  is  the 
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only  naa;  that  ever  beat  Leviathan— Gallatin,  Nancy 
Air.Dungannon,  Peggy, Lotterv,Cup-bcarei' ,V^olun- 
teer, Nestor,  DiUchess,Eolus,VVhiskey  and  Shylock. 

Buzzard.  Chestnut  horse,  imported  into  Virginia 
about  the  year  ISOl,  was  got  by  Woodpecker,  dam 
by  Dux— Curiosity  by  Snap— Regulus— Bartlett's 
Childers— Honeywood's  Arabian— dam  of  the  two 
True  Blues.     Buzzard  died  in  Kentucky  aged  24. 

Bergamot.  Imported  iiitoVirginia;  bay  horse, got 
by  Highflyer— dam  Priestless— Matchem— Gower 
Stallion— Regulus— Hip— Hartley's  Blind  Horse- 
Flying  Whig. 

Clown.  Imported  into  North  Carolina  by  Wm. 
Cain;  bay  horse,  bred  by  T.  Douglass,  was  got  by 
Bordeaux,  (brother  to  Florizel,)  his  dam  by  Eclipse 
—Crisis  by  Careless — Snappina  by  Snap— Moore's 
Son  of  Partner,  out  of  Driver's  dam  by  Childers. 

Coeur  de  Lion.  Bay  horse,  imported  by  Colonel 
Hoomes  into.Virginia,  foaled  1790,  got  by  Highfly- 
er out  of  Dido  by  Eclipse — Spectator— Blank. 

Citizen.  Imported  from  England  in  the  ship  Gos- 
port,  Capt.  Chamberlin,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  on  2Gth  Sept.  1803,  then  17  years  old.  Citizen 
was  a  most  beautiful  animal,  stood  five  feet  one 
inch  high,  had  great  grandeur  and  substance,  a  rich 
brown  bay  with  black  legs,  full  of  bone,  and  re- 
markably good  action.  He  was  descended  from  the 
best  stock  of  horses  in  England,  and  was  well  known 
on  the  turf,  having  won  19  different  races,  and  the 
most  of  them  four  mile  heats.  In  a  letter  dated 
London,  1st  July,  1797,  it  says,  "that  Citizen  was 
a  favourite,  and  ranked  with  Hambletonian,  the 
most  favourite  horse  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Bri- 
tish turf."  Citizen  was  bred  by  Mr.  Garforth,  foal- 
ed 178G,  and  got  by  Pacolet,  a  son  of  Blank,  a  son 
of  the  Godolphin,  his  dam  Princess  by  Turk,  he  by 
Regulus,  a  son  of  the  Godolphin— Fairy  Queen  by 
Voung  Cade— Routhe's  Blackeyes  by  Crab- War- 
lock Galloway  by  Snake— Bald  Galloway— Curwen's 
Barb.  Citizen  got  some  capital  racers  in  Virginia, 
and  was  the  sire  of  the  celebrated  horse  Pacolet. 
He  died  in  1810,  aged  2 J. 

Cormorant.  A  bay  horse,  imported  by  Colonel 
Hoomes  in  1797;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
and  got  by  Woodpecker,  his  dam  by  Squirrel — Ba- 
jazet — Regulus— Lonsdale  Arabian — Darley's  Ara- 
bian—Byerly  Turk— Taflblet  Barb. 

Clifden.  A  bay  horse,  imported  by  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton, of  Washington  City,  about  the  year  1799-1800. 
He  was  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  got  by  Al- 
fred (a  son  of  ilatchem,)  his  dam  by  Florizel,  gran- 
dam  by  Matchem,  Ss.c. 

Chariot.  Bay  liorse,  imported  into  North  Caroli- 
na by  James  and  Henry  Line,  in  180-2.  He  was 
got  by  HijAhflyer,  his  dam  Potosi  by  Eclipse— Bhnk 
— Godolphin  Arabian— Snip— Partner— Bloody  But- 
tocks— (ireyhound- Makeless,  &c. 

Chance.  Bay  horse,  imported  by  Col  Tayloe, 
was  got  by  Lurcher,  (son  of  Dungannon,)  his  dam 
■fay  Hyder  Ally— Perdita  by  Herod— Fair  Forester 
by  Sloe— Forester— Partner— Croft's  Bay  Barb— 
Makeless — Biimmer — Dodsworth. 

Diomed.  A  chestnut  horse,  imported  into  Virgi- 
nia in  June,  1798^  by  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Younj;er, 
and  purchased  by  them  of  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bun- 
bury.  Diomed  was  foaled  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
and  was  21  years  of  age  when  imported  into  Virgi- 
nia. The  following  account  of  this  famous  horse,] 
to  whom  the  Virginians  are  so  much  indebted  for 
their  present  fine  race  of  horses,  cannot  be  uninte 
resting.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  racers 
on  the  English  turf.  At  three  years  old,  he  was 
winner  seven  times  without  being  beaten,  although 
he  contended  with  the  best  horses  then  running. 
Among  the  races  of  that  year  he  won  a  sweepstake 
of  500  gs.  each,  and  also  the  Derby  stakes  at  Epsom, 
which  are  the  most  important  in  England,  and  give 
the  winner  more  credit  than  any  in  the  kingdom; 
his  winnings  that  year  amounted  to  five  thousand 
guineas.     At  lour  years  old  he  received  forfeit  from 
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the  brother  of  Mopsqueezer  for  500  guineas;  he 
won  the  Fortesque  stakes,  II  subscribers,  50  gui- 
neas each;  and  over  the  Beacon  Course,  4  miles 
and  upwards,  he  won  the  Claret  slakes  of  200  gui- 
neas each,  beating  seven  capital  horses,  and  receiv- 
ing forfeit  from  seven  others.  His  winnings  that 
year  amounted  to  2580  guineas.  The  year  he  was 
five  he  did  not  start,  having  fallen  lame.  At  six 
years  old  he  won  the  King's  plate  at  Guilford,  run- 
ning three  4  mile  heats  with  168  lbs.  on  his  ba<:k;  he 
run  also  for  the  King's  plate  at  Lewes,  which  he 
would  have  won  had  he  not  fallen  lame.  He  run 
this  year  for  two  other  King's  plates,  and  was  the 
second  best  horse  for  each;  they  were  won  by  Anvil 
and  Drone,  two  of  the  best  horses  then  on  the  turf 
He  never  started  more,  and  was  afterwards  ranked 
among  the  best  stallions  in  England.  Diomed  was 
got  by  Florizel,  (one  of  the  best  sons  of  King  He 
rod,)  his  dam  by  Spectator,  grandara  sister  to  Hora- 
tius  by  Blank— Flying  Childers— Miss  Bellvoirby, 
Grey  Grantham— Paget  Turk— Betty  Percival  by| 
Leedes'  Arabian.  Diomed  was  the  sire  of  some  ofi 
the  first  racers  and  stallions  ever  raised  in  Virginia; 
amongst  them  were  Top  Gallant,  Wrangler,  Peace 
Maker,  Truxton,  Hamlintonian,  Florizel,  Potomac, 
and  Sir  Arcby.*  Diomed  died  about  1807-8,  up 
wards  of  30  years  old. 


PRXCZiS  CURBEXTT. 


ARTICLES. 


^iE'^  h^A^M'^^^ 


B.iLTiMORE,  Friday,  August  18,  1826. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Lexington,  ^iugust  14,  1826. 

Dear  Sir. — I  am  anxious  to  have  recorded  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  the  weight  and  size  of  a  bull-calf, 
which  I,  and  all  others,  who  have  seen  him,  have 
thought  extraordinary.  He  was  calved  on  the 
fourth  instant,  was  weighed  and  measured  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth.— Weight,  102  lbs.— Measure- 
ment, from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  rump,  three 
feet  six  inches,— girth  two  feet  ten  inches. 

This  calf  was  got  by  a  bull  of  the  Improved  Dur- 
ham Short  Horn  breed,  out  of  an  heifer  of  the  same 
breed,  both  imported  in  the  ship  Franklin,  in  Au- 
gust, 1824.  I  was  compelled  to  have  the  heifer 
milked  some  days  before  she  calved. 

These  facts  confirm  the  good  opinion  I  have 
always  cntei-tained  of  the  superiority  of  this  breed 
of  cattle.  Should  you  also,  believe  that  these  facts 
are  worthy  of  record,  you  will  oblige  me  by  com- 
plying wish  my  request.  Truly  yours,  &c. 

D.  WILLIAMSON,  Jr. 


*  There  was  a  report  in  circulation  some  few  years 
back  that  Sir  .\rchy  was  not  a  son  of  Diomeil,  but  was 
got  by  an  imported  horse  called  Gabriel:  to  satisfy  my- 
self on  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  Col  Tayloe,  who  bred 
Sir  Archy,  and  he  replied  as  follows:  "To  ycMr  inqui- 
ries relative  to  the  siieship  of  Sir  Archy,  I  have  to  ob- 
serve in  reply  that  I  had  sold  one  half  of  Castanira  (the 
dam  of  Sir  Archy,)  (o  Mr.  Archibald  Randolph,  before 
Sir  .J.rchy  was  foaled,  anc!  that  he  was  foaled  on  the 
south  side  of  James  river  in  the  spring  of  1805,  the 
Joint  property  of  .Mr.  Randolph  and  myself.  I  'oelievc'that 
Gabriel  was  alive  in  1 801,  but  lam  very  confident  lie  ne- 
ver covercd'at  the  same  stand  with  Sir  Archy.  Gabriel 
and  Sir  Archy  are  something  alike  in  form  but  not  in 
colour,  Gabriel  being  brown— can't  speak  positively  as 
to  marl,-s,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  there  can  be 
iio  doubt  of  Sir  Arcliy's  being  got  by  Diomed.  Casta- 
nira was  a  dark  brown,  almost  a  black  mare." 
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AeRICVXiTURE. 


ON  THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

By  J.  Bdel,  of  Albany. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 

State  of  New  York.) 

37ic  Hessian  Fly. 

No  individual  has  done  more  to  investigate  this 
subject,  and  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  probably, 
than  Mr.  Worth.  And  we  have,  in  a  communica- 
tion made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  in  1823,*  a 
further  detail  of  his  indefatigable  labours,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  farmer.  In  this  commu- 
nication, Mr.  Worth  details  the  material  facts,  in 
regard  to  the  Hessian  fly,  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  and  recommends  a  change  in  the  course  of 
crops,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy,  viz:  break  up 
for  wheat,  follow  with  corn,  and  then,  oats  and 
grass-seeds — plmighing  and  harrowing  the  stubble 
immediately  after  harvest,  and  a  second  time  before 
Jlpril,  (iVIay,)  by  which,  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
sects will  be  destroyed  in  the  pupa  state,  and  vo- 
lunteer plants  will  throw  up  to  receive  the  deposits 
of  those  which  escape.  Where  pasturing  is  re- 
sorted to,  he  says  the  work  must  be  completed  in  a 
few  days,  and  immediately  after  the  deposit;  and 
that  even  then  it  may  be  a  danp^erous  expedient, 
unless  on  strong  grounds,  and  in  favourable  seasons. 

In  a  conversation  with  Judge  Burt,  of  the  Senate, 
on  this  subject,  he  mentioned  a  fact  strongly  corro- 
borative of  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Worth  and 
others,  that  the  insect  is  propagated  in  the  stubble; 
and  that  the  crop  is  ordinarily  injured  in  proportion 
to  its  distance  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
1820,  he  sowed  a  field  on  his  farm  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, with  twenty  bushels  of  seed,  adjoining  the  stub- 
ble of  his  preceding  crop,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  stone  wall.  In  April,  it  had  so  fine  an 
appearance  that  his  neighbours  thought  he  would 
have  forty  bushels  the  acre.  The  insect,  however, 
soon  destroyed  these  flattering  hopes;  and  <b ' 
whole  product  was  reduced  by  its  ravage^  'O  ia^ 
bushels.  The  crop  was  far  the  bes'  on  the  side 
most  remote  from  the  stubble  field,  and  din^-nished 
as  it  approximated  the  stone  wall,  nea>-  which  it 
>vas  scarcely  worth  harvesting;  and  in  '^o'j'  oi,  and 
about  the  bars  which  connected  the  f-'O  Dflds  there 
was  scarcely  a  head  of  grain.  T"e  Judge  has  no 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  steP^- 

From  what  has  been  stai  "^^  ""^  may  draw  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  egcs  of  tl^'  insect  are  deposited  upon 
the  wheat  crop  in  tN  spring  and  in  the  autumn, 
and  often  durin"  t's  summer,  and  that  in  four  or 
five  days  they  c'^"S^  *°  "^^  caterpillar  state. 

2.  That  the  mischief  is  done  by  the  caterpillar 
in  Septembe-'  before  the  severe  autumnal  frosts,  or 
durin"  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

S.  That  the  insects  remain  in  the  chrysalis  during 
the  winter,  where  they  have  been  deposited  and 
nourished.+ 

»See  iheir Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  165. 

■f  Wliile  engaged  in  compiling  these  facts,  .lanuary  25, 
I  wpflt  to  the  fields,  and  gathered  a  number  of  wheat 
plants,  the  seed  of  which  had  been  soaked  in  brine  and 
limed,  and  also  some  volunteer  plants,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  my  turnip  field  early  in  August,  with  an 
expectation  of  discbvcring  the  chrysalis.  Of  the  first, 
taken  from  three  different  fields,  sown  the  5th,  llth, 
and  19lh  September,  I  selected  six  plants  from  each, 
and  the  same  number  from  the  volunteer  wheat.  I  sub- 
jected the  whole  to  a  careful  examination,  aided  by  a 
good  microscope,  but  found  no  chrysalis.  The  sown 
plants  were  found  to  be  healthy  and  perfect,  except  in 
one  instance,  in  which  the  roots  appeared  dead  and 
shrivelled,  and  the  leaves  dry.  This  was  evidently  the 
effect  of  frost,  as  there  was  no  indication  of  injury 
from  insects.  Three  stems  of  the  volunteer  wheat,  (a 
spontaneous  growth  from  seed  scattered  in  harvesting,) 
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4.  That  they  select  the  weakest  plants — do  most 
mischief  when  the  growth  is  checked  by  unfavoura- 
ble weather,  or  poverty  of  soil;  and  that  a  vigorous 
and  constant  growth  renders  their  attacks  compara- 
tively harmless. 

5.  That  there  is  no  variety  of  wheat  which  can 
long  escape  their  ravages.*    And 

6.  The  best  remedies  consist  of  a  good  tilth — a 
■ich  (but  net  wet,)  soil — late  sowing — ploughing  in 
the  stubble  immediately  after  harvest — and,  per- 
laps,  feeding  off  the  crop  in  the  spring,  with  sheep, 
or  other  light-footed  stock. 

I  will  suggest  another  remedy,  which  does  not 
ieem  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  writer  on  this 
subject.  It  is  to  sow  powdered  cacstic  lime  up- 
ts  THE  crop,  while  the  insect  is  in  the  egg,  or  cater- 
pillar, on  the  blade  of  the  wheat,  or  even  when  it  has 
iescended  within  the  sheath.  The  utility  of  this  ap- 
[lication  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experiments 
cf  my  friend  and  neighbour,  William  Chapman, 
vhich  will  be  found  at  page  109,  of  this  volume. 
My  own  practice  affords  a  corroborating  proof.  In 
11822, 1  sowed  two  pieces  of  spring  wheat,  of  one 
and  two  acres,  on  grounds  in  all  respects  similar, 
and  separated  only  by  a  small  ravine.  Some  time 
n  May,  I  discovered  that  a  great  number  of  plants 
were  of  a  stinted  growth,  and  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour; and-upon  examination,  I  found  the  insect  had 
obtained  its  lodgment  within  the  sheath.  I  imme- 
diately sowed  two  bushels  of  lime  upon  one  acre, 
while  there  was  a  heavy  dew  upon  the  ground,  ac- 
'pording  to  the  directions  which  I  had  received  from 
neighbour  Chapman,  and  left  the  other  to  its  fate. 
The  limed  wheat  gave  a  good  crop;  the  other,  not 
nore  than  half  a  one. 

The  manner  in  which  this  application  resuscitat- 
ed the  crop,  cannot  be  misapprehended.  If  applied 
vhen  the  egg,  or  caterpillar,  is  on  the  leaf,  the 
laustic  qualities  of  the  lime,  it  is  believed,  prove 
htal  to  the  insect.  If  the  caterpillar  has  passed 
-he  stoek,  the  lime  will  pretty  certainly  reach  it, 
beins  carried  thither  by  the  dew  which  falls  upon 
the  bldde. 

The  Hessian  fly  commits  its  ravages  more  uni- 
formly and  extensively  in  the  middle,  than  in  the 
northern  states.  In  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, it  proves  a  dreadful  scourge.  In  1823,  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Worth,  the  product  of  wheat 
in  Pennsylvania  was  lessened  one  half,  by  this  and 
other  insects.  Many  farmers  did  not  gather  the 
amount  of  seed  sown;  and  some  found  their  fields 
not  worth  reaping.  Its  appearance  among  us  is 
more  uncertain,  and  its  devastations  are  principally 
made  in  the  spring;  particularly  north  of  the  High- 
lands. This  difference  I  ascribe  to  climate.  In 
some  counties,  of  the  greatest  elevation,  upon  the 
head  waters  of  our  great  streams,  subject  to  early 


and  each  of  the  plants  had  from  three  to  six  stems — 1 
found  eaten,  within  the  sheaf  of  the  lower  leaf,  two  of 
them  transversely,  or  crosswajs,  and  the  third  remain- 
ed attached  to  the  plant,  by  a  very  small  filament;  four 
fifths  of  the  stem  being  eaten  away  (within  the  sheath,) 
nearly  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  These  stems 
were  much  withered.  J,  supposed  they  had  been  eaten 
in  the  autumn. 

At  the  same  time  I  subjected  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation, a  handful  of  wheat  taken  from  the  threshing 
Boor.  I  found  several  kernels,  perhaps  one  in  sixty, 
with  small  perforations,  similar  to  those  found  in  peas, 
from  which  the  fly  or  bug  has  escaped,  and  others 
which  appeared  half  eaten.  This  could  not  have  been 
done  by  weevil,  as  they  ha.ve  never  been  seen  among 
us,  except  m  a  small  parcel  of  Chili  wheat,  which  I  re- 
ceived last  fall;  and  besides,  the  perforations  were 
smaller  than  this  insect  makes. 

*  The  Lawler  wheat,  carried  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia,  was  cried  up  for  some  time,  in  the  latter 
state,  as  being. proof  against  the  insect;  but  I  believe 
this  is  no  longer  pretended.  I  apprehend  that  our  ex- 
pectations from  the  "white  flint"  will  prove  equally  fal- 
lacious. 


and  late  frosts,  the  Hessian  fly  is  yet  unknown; 
while  in  less  elevated  districts,  its  ravages  are  some- 
times great,  and  at  others  trilling,  or  not  percepti- 
ble. I  think  the  heavy  frosts,  which  we  almost  in- 
variably experience  in  September,  about  the  time 
the  wheat  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  the 
deposit,  is  destructive  to  the  egg  and  caterpillar, 
the7i  on  the  blade.  Hence  the  trifling  injury  expe- 
rienced from  them  in  autumn.  The  lite  frosts  in 
spring,  after  the  intervention  of  warm  weather, 
which  evolves  the  fly  from  the  chrysalis,  may  prove 
equally  fatal  to  them;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
circumstance  of  their  not  proving  so  baneful  in 
some  years  as  in  others,  and  of  the  exemption  from 
them  altogether,  of  the  more  elevated  districts, 
such  as  Delaware,  Allegany,  Warren,  &c. 

There  are  other  theories  in  regard  to  the  fly 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed,  because  they  suggest 
other  remedies — remedies  which  seem,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  have  fully  realized  the  hopes  of  those 
who  have  tested  them;  and  which,  sliould  they  ul- 
timately turn  out  to  be  inefficacious  against  the 
Hessian  fly,  are  nevertheless  of  acknowledged  utili- 
ty against  other  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop.  One 
of  these  teaches  that  the  egg  of  the  fly  (or  of  some 
other  insect  destructive  to  wheat,)  is  deposited  in 
the  downy  end  of  the  kernel;  the  other,  that  it  is 
lodged  in  the  grain  while  in  a  succulent  state,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  deposi't  of  the  maggot  in 
the  green  pea:  both  are  bottomed  on  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  seed  of  the  grain  and  of  the  insect  go 
into  the  earth  together,  and  that  the  same  tempera- 
ture gives  action  and  expansion  to  each  of  them. 
And  both  suggest,  as  a  remedy,  the  immersion  of 
the  seed  before  sowing,  in  a  steep  that  shall  posesss 
the  property  of  destroying  the  ova  of  the  insect, 
without  injuring  the  germ  of  the  grain. 

The  evidences  in  support  of  these  theories  are 
few,  and  are  principally  drawn  from  the  efficacy 
which  has  been  found  in  the  remedy  proposed.  I 
shall  confine  my  quotations  to  what  regards  the  first 
only. 

A  writ.r  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  v.  p.  134, 
who  subscribes  "A  Bucks  <  ounty  Farmer,"  (and  we 
regret  that  he  did  not  add  the  authority  of  his  real 
name.)  states,  as  the  result  of  actual  observation, 
that  the  insect  is  propagated  from  the  eggs  of  the 
fly,  deposited  on  the  grain  when  ripening;  that  the 
fly  may  be  seen  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  from 
that  time  till  wheat  is  cut,  flying  about  and  lighting 
upon  ears  of  wheat;  that  it  deposits  its  eggs  upon 
the  outer  ends  of  the  grain,  where  they  may  be 
seen  with  a  good  microscope  or  optic  glass,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  on  one  grain. 

'•They  remain  there  (continues  this  writer,)  till 
the  grain  is  sown.  The  warmth  necessary  to  pro- 
duce vegetation,  is  sufticient  to  animate  the  insect. 
It  bursts  the  shell  and  enters  the  shoot,  where  it 
lies  in  a  torpid  state  till  next  spring,  except  in  some 
instances  where  wheat  is  sown  early,  the  fly  com- 
mences its  ravages  in  the  fall:  when  this  is  disco- 
vered, the  best  method  is  to  turn  sheep  upon  it,  and 
pasture  it  short  either  in  the  fall  or  winter. 

"The  most  effectual  way  to  check  the  propaga- 
tion, is  in  preparing  the  seed  before  sown,  which 
should  be  in  the  following  manner:  Put  your  seed 
into  a  hoKshead,  tub  or  vat,  and  cover  it  with  water; 
let  it  stand  ten  or  twelve  hours;  then  put  off  the 
water,  put  the  wheat  upon  a  barn  floor,  sprinkle 
lime  over  it  with  a  shovel,  and  mix  it  till  it  is  well 
covered  with  lime.  Let  it  remain  in  that  state  about 
24  hours,  and  the  eggs  will  be  destroyed  without 
any  injury  to  the  seed. 

"The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  observations 
which  led  to  the  discovery  above  mentioned,  is 
given,  that  all  who  wish  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  it,  may  have  occular  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble.  On  viewing  several 
graihs  of  wheat  in  a  microscope,  spmething  resem- 
bling the  eggs  of  insects  was  observed  upon  theva. 
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T'vcntv  grains  »^^e^c  selected  with  those  appear- 
ances- Ihey  "ere  put  upon  some  raw  cotton  and  a 
little  earth,  in  a  t.imhier  of  water,  and  observed 
every  d;iy;  and  on  the  day  the  grain  opened  and 
put  forth  its  lender  fihre^  the  insect  hurst  Ironn  its 
shell,  and  was  not  to  be  seen,  .  ,     ..    • 

"Ten  days  after,  five  of  the  grains,  with  tneir 
roots  an  I  blades,  were  taken  from  the  glass,  and 
carefully  examined.  In  three  of  them  the  insects 
were  found.  The  other  fifteen  remained  and  over- 
spread the  top  of  the  alass.  They  were  preserved 
till  spring,  when,  on  examining,  every  stock  had  an 
insect  in  it,  some  two,  and  one  four. 

"Twenty  other  grains  were  selected,  and  the 
time  applied  for  twelve  hours.  It  was  then  washed 
and  the  colour  of  the  eggs  was  changed,  and  being 
put  into  a  glass  in  like  manner  as  the  other,  the 
wheat  grew,  but  the  eggs  did  not  produce.  The 
roots  were  transplanted  and  grew  well;  and  ten 
bushels  of  wheat,  liined  as  above,  produced  a  good 
crop,  while  the  neighbouring  fields  sutTered  mate- 
rially, and  some  were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
the  ily."  „         . 

George  B.  Evertson  (whose  letter  upon  the  sub- 
ject I  have  somehow  mislaid,)  has  stated  to  nie  las 
observations  upon  the  fly,  which  accord  with  the 
preceding.  He  saw  the  fly  upon  the  heads  of  the 
and  afterwards,  with  a  microscope,  saw  the 


gram, -      ,  •  j     k 

eggs  in  the  crease  of  the  kernel,  and  has  no  doubt 
but  the  egg  of  the  insect  is  attached  to  the  seed. 
Steeping  the  seed  in  pickle,  and  liming,  he  consi 
ders  a  preventive. 

I  never  found  the  fly  in  my  fields,  except  in  the 
instance  I  have  mentioned;  and  in  no  other  instance 
have  I  sown  wheat  without  having  previously  steep- 
ed and  limed  It. 

In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lake,  of  the  Senate 
he  informed  me,  that  he  formerly  suffered  much  in 
his  wheat  crop  from  smut  and  insects;  that,  having 
heard  steeping  in  brine  and  liming  recommended  as 
a  remedy  for  these  evils,  he  subjected  his  seed  to 
:this  process,  and  has  pursued  the  practice  since  that 
time:  that  his  crops  have  been  uniformly  healthy 
and  abundant,  while  those  in  his  neighbourhood 
have  been  more  or  less  devastated. 

I  will  only  add,  on  this  subject,  the  following  let- 
ter from  Col.  Armstrong,  of  Dutchess: 
"Deaf.  Sin,  December  13,  IS 24. 

"My  wheat  crop  having.in  I Sl!>, suffered  severe- 
ly from  the  tty,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  divided 
my  seed  wheat  into  two  parcels,  one  of  which  I 
washed  carefully  in  a  solution  of  unslacked  lime 
and  water,  and  while  the  mixture  was  in  a  state  of 
ebullition.  To  dry  the  seed,  it  was  rolled  in  gyp 
sum,  and  then  sown  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
other  parcel  was  not  limed,  but  in  all  other  respects 
treated  like  the  preceding.  The  result  was,  that 
the  crop  produced  bv  the  limed  seed  remained  un- 
touched by  the  fly,  vvhile  that  produced  by  the  seed 
not  limed,  was  very  seriously  injured  I  have  not 
since  been  in  the  way  of  renewing  the  experiment; 
but  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  raising  wheat. 

1  remain,  sir,  yours,  &.c. 

H.  B.  ARMSTRONG. 
"J.  BuEL,  Esq.  — 

Other  Insects. 
Mr.  Worth  speaks  of  three  kinds,  other  than  the 
Hessian  fly,  which  prey  upon  the  wheat  crop: 

"That  which  causes  the  aedfre,  or  stunt — a  worm 
that  is  found  in  the  stocks,  near  the  root,  and  about 
the  joints — and  another  worm  that  causes  the  early 
change  of  colour  of  the  ear."* 

The  first,  Mr  VV.  does  not  pretend  to  identify; 
but  he  conjectures  it  to  be  a  species  of  aphis,  or 
plant  louse,  which  preys  upon  the  roots  in  autumn 
and  winter;  causes  the  plant  to  throw  out  new  roots 


and  assume  a  sedge  like  appearance  in  the  spring. 
H  3  thinks  it  harbours  in  the  ground,  and  reconv 
mends  salt  and  ashes  to  be  applied  at  the  time  ^f 
sowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  grain.  , 

The  worm  in  the  stalk  is  about  three  sixteentls 
of  an  inch  long,  pale  yellow,  with  brown  spots  about 
its  mouth.     The  deposits  are  made  thrice  a  yea 
and  a  few  days  earlier  than  those  of  the  Hessian  fl; 
"The  ravages  of  the  first   generation  have  usual! 
been  confounded  with  those  of  the  fly,  as  the  plan[s 
decline  in  both  cases  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  same  manner;  but  such  as  are  aflected  by  this 
insect,  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  culm  near  the  roots.    The  second  gcnfr 
ration  is  lodged  about  the  several  joints,  and  m; 
frequently  be  found  in  apparently  healthy  plan 
This  generation  must  materially  lessen  the  quanti 
of  grain,  and  1  conceive  the  principal  cause  of  til 
bad  product  from  the  straw.     The  third  generatioj 
in  the  autumn,  is  lodged  in  the  manner  of  the  fin 
and  the  change  has  also  been  charged  to  the  Hei: 
sian  fly.*    The  same  remedies  will  apply  to  both 

Of  the  third  species,  we  are  merely  informed 
that  the  larva  is  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  strawi 
above  the  upper  joint;  is  about  the  fourth  of  a) 
inch  long,  of  a  glossy  white;  and  that  the  pupa  t 
more  green  than  the  larva,  and  is  found  on  the  out 
side  of  the  straw,  in  the  vagina  of  the  leaf.  Thj 
effects  of  this  insect  are  often  noticed  in  our  wheal 
fields,  but  hitherto  the  injury  has  been  too  triflind 
to  excite  alarm.  ] 

Mr.  L.  Carter,  of  Virginia,  has  described  a  spe| 
cies  of  moth,  which  preys  upon  wheat.f  Accordin 
to  his  opinion,  the  egg  is  lodged  in  the  grain  befoi 
it  hardens.  When  the  grain  is  threshed,  and  lail 
in  heaps,  the  grain  heats,  and  the  egg  hatche!, 
otherwise,  it  lies  dormant  until  spring. 

Ill  1807,  a  new  disease  appeared  in  the  wheat  i 
Maryland.     In  several  counties,  on  the  richest  lanj, 
the  crops  were  nearly  destroyed.     The  main  or  tip 
roots  were  destroyed,  apparently  by  an  insect;  th^ 
colour  declined,   the    blades    dwindled   and   weri 
dirtwn  tnivptlipr,  ^nrl  cm:iU  fpphle  (jt^lks  rose  Only 
the  height  of  six  inches.     Mr.  HoUingsworth,  who 
suttcred   greatly  for  several   years,  finally  found  a 
remedy  in  a  dressing  of  lime  and  rotten  compost 
upon  the  growing  crop.J 

There  was  published  in  the  Utica  Patriot,  of  July 
1804,  a  communication  signed  P.  Colt,  which  dis- 
closes facts  before  unobserved.  On  searching  for 
the  cause  of  the  yellow  and  rusty  appearance  of  a 
crop  of  spring  wheat,  he  discovered  the  roots  to  be 
dead,  and  decayed,  like  rotten  flax,  and  found  upon 
them  a  number  of  very  small  white  worms,  ex- 
tremely lively,  and  from  1  to  ^  inch  in  length.  He 
also  found,  in  the  more  decayed  fibres,  "insects  in 
a  quiet  or  dead  state,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in 
a  state  of  absolute  rest,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
flax-seed,  though  not  of  that  shape." 

Our  knowledge  of  the  insects  which  prey  upon 
wheat  is  yet  so  imperfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  number,  or  to  identify  or  describe 
particular  species.  Genanin  enumerates  fifty  kinds 
which  are  known  in  Europe  as  enemies  to  the  corn 
crop.  We  know  only  a  few,  and  those  but  imper- 
fectly. And  even  the  Hessian  fly,  whose  ravages 
have  caused  the  loss  of  millions  of  doflars,  and 
whose  devastations  have  been  carried  on  under  our 
own  observation  for  almost  fifty  years,  is  so  imper- 
fectly known,  that  we  are  compelled  to  grope  for 
truth  among  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  without 
knowing  when  we  have  attained  our  object. 

Hatchel,  and  after  him  Professor  Cooper,  recom- 
mend immersing  seed  wheat  in  scalding  water  of 
190°  or  205°  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  as  an  effectual 
means  of  destroying  the  seeds  of  smut  or  insects 


which  it  may  contain.*    The  evidences  of  the  utili- 
ty  of  lime,  are  also  respectable. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  collected  the  authori- 
ties upon  the  causes  and  prevention  of  Smut,  Mil- 
Jew,  &c.;  but  other  avocations  prevent  my  fulfilhng 
this  intention.  The  reader  will,  however,  find  some 
excellent  selections  upon  these  diseases  in  this  vo- 
lume. I  will  barely  remark,  that  my  own  practice 
and  observation  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
salt  and  lime,  in  preparing  the  seed,  the  first  in  the 
form  of  a  steep,  and  the  latter  in  a  dry  powdered 
state.  I  never  saw  a  smut  head  in  my  fields  when 
the  seed  had  been  thus  prepared.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  lime  certainly  has  proved  efficaciou* 
against  the  fly,  or  some  other  insect  enemy,  the  in- 
ducement for  giving  it  a  fair  trial  is  greatly  strength- 
ened. The  mildew  or  rust  is  generated,  or  propa- 
gated, by  a  moist,  hot,  and  close  atmosphere,  and 
abounds  most  where  fresh  manures  have  been  ap- 
plied in  quantity.  These  caii.ses  suggest  the  reme- 
dies; vvhich  are,  to  insure  a  better  circulation  of  air, 
by  laying  the  lands  (especially  if  level,)  in  narrow 
ridges;  and  to  prevent  a  too  luxuriant  growth,  both 
of  straw  and  weeds,  by  applying  tlie  manure  ^/jVit 
to  a  hoed  crop,  which  will  extirpate  the  weeds  in- 
troduced by  the  manure,  and  deprive  the  latter  tf 
its  beat. 
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ON  WLNTERING  SHEEP. 

By  Jedf.diah  Morgan,  of  CAytroA. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  th* 
State  of  New  York.) 

To  Je3se  BnEL,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  herewith 
transmit  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  and  observa- 
tions, in  relation  to  the  keeping  of  sheep;  and  should 
you  deem  them  of  sufficient  Importance,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  make  them  public,  for  the  benefit  of  others 
engaged  in  that  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  summer  of  1822 
tbfc  drought  was  severe  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. In  v^ie  county  of  Cayuga,  where  I  reside,  and 
in  th«  counties  adjacent,  it  was  greater  than  in  any- 
former  year,  since  the  settlement  of  the  county. 
Our  meaCows  were  so  much  parched,  that  we  did 
net  secure  iiore  than  one  third  of  the  hay  we  do  in 
ordinary  seasoi..  At  this  time,  my  flock  consisted  of 
about  500  sheep,-^eiuding  about  120  lambs;  and  as 
I  had  a  very  scanty  .,,p|,iy  ^f  i,ay,  I  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  some  expedio,t  to  winter  my  flock  upon 
less  than  the  usual  quaiit»y  gf  it. 

About  the  fifteenth  of  Ju-cember,  I  commenced 
feeding  them,  at  which  time  .  haj  g„]y  about  nine 
tons  of  fine  timothy  and  clover\ay.  i  divided  my 
sheep  into  flocks  of  about  lllO,  -,„i  commenced 
giving  them,  say  half  a  gill  of  corn  ^^r  day,  in  the 
ear,  dividing  it  so  as  to  give  half  of  it  n  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  residue  in  the  evening,  exct^t  that  to 
the  lambs  I  gave  nearly  the  same  qnantity  of  oats 
in  the  sheaf.  I  fed  in  this  way,  until  a\iout  the  first 
of  January  following,  when  the  quantity  of  grain 
was  a  little  increased:  so  that,  between  th«  I5th  of 
December  and  the  15th  of  April  following,  I  actu- 
ally fed  to  my  380  sheep,  145  bushels  of  corn,  and 
to  the  120  lambs,  40  bushels  of  oats,  which  wovjld 
be  something  less  than  a  gill  of  corn  and  oats  per 
head,  per  day,  to  both  sheep  and  lambs,  during  the 
winter.  The  flock  had  little  more  than  enough  of 
bay  to  form  a  cud,  except  that  in  extreme  cold 
weather,  I  (lirected  them  to  be  full  fed  on  hay. 

In  this  manner,  500  sheep  were  wintered,  with 
the  loss  of  only  three  lambs;  and  at  ihe  opening  of 
the  spring,  they  were  in  better  health  and  condition 
than  any  flock  I  ever  wintered  in  any  former  season, 
since  1  have  been  engaged  in  rearing  sheep  and 
growing  wool. 


'Son.  Buc;.,  art.  Wheat. 
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estimate  the  expense  ol  keepiiiji;  my  Hock  ot  500 
tiieep  throuefh  the  winter,  as  follows: 
Nine  tons  of  hay,  ...  at  $7.00     .     .     .    |63.00 
145  bushels  of  corn,  .  .  .  .0.81  ....   75.25 
40      do.  oats,  ....    0.19     .     .     .        7.60 

Salt,  with  the  hay,  &.c 5.00 

Attendance  of  shepherd, 20.00 

#171.55 


I  have  adopted  the  same  course  with  my  sheep, 
|bis  winter,  and  from  letters  recently  re'-eived  from 

£y  son,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  flock,  1  enter- 
in  a  confident  expectation  of  the  same  result. 
'  Mbany,  March  18,  1S24. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


dmary  at  10  or  12  lbs.,  anticipations  of  15  or  IG 
were  thought  entirely  visionary.  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement, 
and  believe  that  in  three  years  (barring  accidents,) 
individual  fleeces  will  be  nearer  20  than  10  lbs.,  and 
an  average  obtained  of  more  than  10  lbs.;  this  will 
be  the  result  (if  realized,)  of  crosses  by  sheep  pro- 
ducing long  and  short  wool,  similar  to  such  as  is  en- 
closed. A  great  average  can  only  be  obtained  by 
theniost  uniform  attention  to  the  orderof  the  flock, 
besides  annually  marking  the  least  productive  indi- 
viduals for  sale  or  use — and  what  is  meant  by  this 
attention  is  not  what  many  erroneously  suppose  (high 
feeding,)  but  a  general  regard  to  their  constitution 
and  habits,  limited  only  by  our  knowledge  of  their 
peculiar  nature.  If  such  could  be  obtained,  (which 
is  scarcely  presumable  in  every  district  of  our  coun 
try,)  with  occasional  shifts,  uniform  salting,  and 
water  at  particular  seasons.     As   it  regards  food. 


Mr.  Skiwek,  White  Port,  July  30,  1826 

The  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  improvement  sheep  cannot  be  better  treated,  summer^or  winter, 
of  sheep  as  one  of  the  most  important  relations  in  than  in  the  use  of  a  blue  grass  pasture,  save  when 
your  editorial  charge,  and  the  politeness  you  have  the  snow  is  on  the  ground;  then  hay  or  trough-feed 


extended  to  my  communications  on  the  subject,  in 
duces  nie  to  make  you  a  farther  oftering  of  the  re 
suit  of  our  shearing  on  the  27th  of  May  last.  In  so 
doing,  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  it  a  mere  chal- 
lenge with  the  vain  glorious  anticipation  of  superi- 
ority, but,  as  has  been  heretofore  suggested,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  out  reports  from  others  who 
have  sheep  worth  propagating  from,  and  to  compare 
and  estimate  their  value  in  their  different  capacities 
of  usefulness.  Last  year,  it  is  remembered  that  a 
small  flock  in  the  state  of  Maryland  sheared  a 
greater  average  by  a  pound  to  the  fleece,  than  any 
reported,  or  indeed  any  I  have  known  or  heard  of. 
They  were  of  the  Frirzland,or  rat-tailed  breed.  If 
these  sheep  have  wool  of  good  quality,  and  other 
properties  corresponding  in  a  reasonable  degree, 
the  owner  would  but  do  them  justice  by  giving  the 
public  a  better  knowledge  of  them.  The  honoura- 
ble competition  amongst  the  fine  wool  growers,  will 
serve  in  part  as  a  stimulus  to  those  who  breed  moTe 
for  quantity,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  importance 
of  giving  an  additional  impulse  to  such  as  feel  an 
interest  in  raising  an  abundance  of  good  woof  tor 
domestic  purposes  on  a  valuable  carcase  '^  it  is 
most  advantageous  for  our  Eastern,  aH  *.  portion 
of  our  Western  country  to  raise  sh^P  prmcipally 
for  their  wool  as  an  article  of  sale  't  is  not  less  im- 
portant that  we  should  raise  it  '-^"  inferior  quality 
on  animals,  otherwise  better  ""'ted  to  the  supply  of 
our  wants,  in  order  to  "cet  the  demands  of  our 
purely  domestic  mani'-*'<=tures— such  being  the  na- 
ture of  much  of  o"'  Southern  population  as  to  re- 
quire an  abunda't  supply  of  strong,  warm,  cheap, 
fabrick,  made  -itb  most  economy  by  every  head  of 
a  family,  a  surplus  of  wool  may  be  vended  to  our 
Eastern  brethren,  or  exchanged  for  some  of  their 
more  polished  fabricks.  I  have  thought,  sir,  in 
mentioning  the  facts  of  my  last  shearing,  that  it 
might  add  something  to  the  interest  of  one  of  those 
useful  and  agreeable  monthly  meetings  of  your 
Trustees  to  have  before  them  samples  of  wool  taken 
from  sheep  of  the  first  shear,  producing  in  the  dirt 
from  11  to  I64  pounds  Seven  rams,  from  14  to  18 
months  old,  being  spring  and  fall  lambs,  sheared  II, 
11},  12,  13i,  143,  16,  16i  pounds,  an  average  of 
more  than  13^  pounds.  Rams,  wethers,  and  year 
old  ewes,  to  the  number  of  29,  sheared  302  lbs.  an 
avera:;e  of  10  6-16  of  a  lb.  Thirty  five  ewes,  ci- 
ther with  lambs  by  their  sides,  or  having  had  them 
the  last  spring,  (with  the  exception  of  7  fall  lambs) 
sheared  234  lbs  an  average  of  6i  nearly.  Many 
ewes  varied  from  8  to  as  high  as  14^.  The  total 
average  of  64  sheep  is  8  3-8  lbs.  The  seven  rams' 
fleeces  were  sheared  and  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  several  neighbours  and  gentlemen  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  six 
or  eight  medium  fleeces,  by  one  of  them.  A  little 
<me  back,  when  our  fleeces  were  thought  extraor* 


must  be  resorted  to,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
But  I  have  not,  for  the  last  three  winters,  fed  with 
any  thing  more  than  an  abundance  of  wheat  straw, 
since  there  were  but  few  days  at  a  time  excluding 
them  from  their  pasture.  As  it  regards  uniformity 
of  keep,  it  must  be  evident  that  an  exuberant  sum- 
mer's grazing,  followed  by  a  dry,  coarse  and  indif- 
ferent wintering,  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in 
deteriorating  both  the  form  and  fleece  of  an  animal 
so  susceptible  of  change  as  the  sheep,  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  abundant  and  judicious  winter 
keep  will  be  lost  on  them  if  crovvded  early  on  young 
grass,  affording  little  nutrition,  or  unaccompanied 
by  a  sufficient  supply  of  salt  and  meal  as  a  condi- 
ment to  their  stomachs;  hence,  without  the  latter 
precaution,  the  scours  and  other  accompanying 
diseases.  Rut  I  am  getting  into  a  dissertation  which 
I  did  not  intend.  In  conclusion,  I  must  express  a 
belief,  that  most  farmers  will  meet  with  similar  suc- 
cess, if  they  do  not  overstock  themselves;  in  a  pe- 
riod, governed  in  a  measure  by  the  quality  of  stock 
ti>py  begin  their  improvements  on,  if  they  will  per- 

Seveto   in  a  juiI1v,ctu3  eoloctioD  of  rania,  form  tirst  to 

be  observed,  then  uniting  in  their  fleece  length  and 
closeness— from  6  to  8  or  10  inches  are  good  medi- 
um lengths;  when  the  fibre  is  extended  more  than  12, 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  hairy 
wool,  or  become  so  thin  as  to  be  light  and  unpro- 
ductive; and  an  exclusion  of  all  ewes  that  do  not 
prove  their  value  by  their  first  fleece.  If  it  were 
possible  to  put  on  the  back  of  one  of  our  hirge 
rams,  weighing,  as  they  sometimes  do,  from  170  to 
to  200,  wool  as  close  as  Ihat  of  a  Spanish  Merino, 
with  the  length  of  10  or  12  inches,  more  than  30 
pounds  might  be  obtained  to  the  fleece.  The  near- 
est approach  to  this  in  uniting  quanfity  and  quality; 
in  judiciously  combining  length  and  compactness 
of  fleece,  is  a  secret  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  breeder.  I  would  venture  an  opinion,  found- 
ed only  on  my  little  experience,  that  with  a  tolera- 
bly skilful  intermixture  of  the  close  woolled  Spanish 
Merino  and  our  country  breeds,  that  sheep  of  a 
distinguishing  variety  may  be  raised,  to  an  extent 
fully  and  perfectly  to  meet  the  demands  of  every 
species  of  manufacture  wherein  pure  wool  is  re- 
quired.    This  suggestion  is  not  intended  in  the  least 


10  pounds  of  good  wool,  except  they  arc  enveloped 
in  their  fleeces;  that  is,  so  far  as  to  have  their  leg.? 
to  the  knee,  and  their  bellies  covered,  which  is  the 
case  with  those  in  question,  especially  under  the 
latter  part,  of  from  3  to  6  inches  long,  of  good  qua- 
lity for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  in  a  proportionate, 
degree  owing  to  this  circumstance  lliat  such  weights 
are  obtained;  and  the  greater  the  quantily  of  wool 
carried  on  such  parts,  finer,  closer,  and  longer,  so 
will  be  an  increased  ratio  of  the  dirt  aitached  to  it; 
One  important  remark  for  those  who  may  breed 
sheep  ol  this  description:  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  rams,  but  particularly  the  wethers,  that  the  uri- 
nal passage  be  not  intercepted  by  the  great  growth 
of  long  wool  surrounding  it;  from  the  accumulation 
of  filth  a  mortification  frequently  takes  place,  if  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  wool  is  not  shorn  from  around 
the  part  I  have  formerly  lost  some  of  my  best 
wethers  for  the  want  of  this  precaution.  With  my 
best  wishes  for  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Far 
mer, 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

R.  K.  MEADE. 


ORCHARD  GRASS. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  .iugusl  11,  lSi6. 

Sir, — Although  I  have  cultivated  orchard  gra^s 
for  several  years,  and  have  observed  and  heard  of 
many  of  its  valuable  properties,  yet  its  superiority 
over  every  other  grass,  has  never  been  so  fully 
brought  under  my  view  as  during  the  present  sea- 
son. About  the  20th  June,  I  cut  a  crop  of  seed 
from  a  field  of  orchard  grass,  and  in  mowing  my 
timothy  on  the  21st  July,  (which  was  adjoining  the 
orchard  grass  in  a  part  of  the  same  field,)  my  peo- 
ple were  tempted  by  the  fine  swarth  which  the 
orchard  grass  afforded,  to  mow  a  part  of  the  same 
ground  from  which  I  had  saved  seed  about  a  month 
before.  And  although  I  had  before  witnessed  the 
great  rapidity  of  its  growth,  yet  I  was  nevertheless 
astonished  in  walking  over  the  field  to-day  to  find 
the  grass  very  nearly  knee  high  where  it  had  been 
closely  mown  only  three  iveeks  before,  and  when  the 
timothy  adjoiniitg  it  would  hardly  furnish  a  bite  for 
a  sheep.  Indeed,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  cut  as  heavy  a  crop 
of  hay  from  this  same  ground  as  I  have  ever  se- 
cured. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  grass  which  recovers 
so  soon  from  the  scythe  and  the  tooth,  are  so  ob- 
vious as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the 
subject;  indeed  my  object  in  making  this  communi- 
cation is  barely  to  state  the  naked  fact,  referring 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  more  particular  in- 
formation, to  the  pages  of  your  useful  journal,  in 
which  ample  justice  has  been  done  tiiis  invaluable 
grass  by  several  of  your  correspondents  who  have 
had  longer  experience  and  closer  observation  of  it 
than  myself. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obed't  serv't,         D. 


COTTON. 

(From  Gray's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  64,  Loud.  ed.  1825.') 
"The  country  for  some  distance  around  this  vil- 


.  age,  (Jaioomy,*)  has  the  marks  of  civilization, 
to  supersede  the  earliest  or^portunilies  of  improve-! There  were  some  extensive  cotton  and  indi^^o  plan- 
ment  by  foreign,  or  already  discrimated  races  ofjtations;  and  although  no  rain  falls  at  that^season, 
sheep.     Far  from  it,  if  we  nco-lect  to  profit  by  the  j  they  looked  green  and  well.     The  soil,  though  san- 

all 


labours  and  ingenuity  of  hundreds  who  have  gone  |dy,  appeared  good  and  well  fitted  to  produce 


before  us,  it  will  be  our  own  fault.  Lest  the  weight 
of  wool  here  reported  should  be  too  trying  to  the 
credulity  of  some  of  your  readers,  and  our  antici 


tropical  grains,  vegetables,  &,c.  in  perfection. 

'■We  left  Jarooray  at  6  o'clock,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  18 1 8,  and  travelled  east  over  a  gently  ascend- 


pations  be  utterly  set  at  naught,  a  further,  but  brief  ing  country,  beautifully  wooded,  until  half  past  7, 
explanation,  may  be  proper.     In  England,  25  and  when  we  came  to  a  small  town  called  Jonkaconda, 

30  pounds,  if  not  more,  have  been  shorn  from  sheip.  ] 

Our  approaciies  to  this  have  been  but  feeble;  sheep  j     *  About  15  or  2  degrees  l^ast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
ol  ordinary  size  rarely  ever  shear  more  than  8  orl Gambia. 


ISO 


AMERICAN  PARMER. 


[August  25,  1826. 


inhabited  by  Bushreens,  and  very  prettily  situated  on 
a  little  hill  under  the  shade  of  some  few  large  trees, 
somewhat  resembling  the  horse  chestnut,  except 
that  the  trunk  is  covered  with  large  sharp  protube- 
rances in  the  shape  of  thorns.  It  produces  a  quan- 
tity of  silky  cotton,  in  pods  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
five  inches  long  and  four  in  circumference.  The 
natives  do  not  make  any  use  of  il;  they  prefer  the 
common  cotton,  from  which  they  manufacture  all 
their  clothes." 


WHITE  FLINT  WHEAl'. 

Sir,  Huckingliam,  Va.,  Jlii^.  10,  1826. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  in  ordering  the 
vvhite  flint  wheat;  I  got  7  bushels,  which  with  all 
charges  cost  me  «,;-5  per  bushel,  which  was  seeded  in 
good  time  and  slyle,  on  good  land;  the  grain  is 
.-hrivelled  and  very  imperfect.  It  will  not  suit  the 
bottom  lands  of  James  river;  it  is  too  late,  has  too 
much  blade  and  sap;  and  in  any  climate  will  be  lia- 
ble to  rust  and  mildew.  I  consider  it  a  catch-penny 
for  I  have  known  the  kind  of  wheat  for  35  years, 
called  the  big  white  wheat,  and  by  some  called  the 
big  Bedford.  We  are  labouring  under  a  second 
long  drought,  but  shall  make  bread  in  this  section; 
in  our  maritime  counties,  it  is  said,  the  prospect  is 
alarming.  Kespectfully,  yours, 

CHARLES  YANCEY. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Dear  Sir.,  Bath,  ^T.  C.  Jlug.  5, 1826. 

Early  in  April  we  had  some  rain;  since  that  time 
we  have  experienced  the  most  excessive  drought 
ever  known  with  us.  Our  corn  crops  are  now  too 
far  advanced  in  age  to  derive  much  benefit  from 
any  change  of  weather,  however  favourable.  They 
are  a  melancholy  spectacle.  Some  fields  nearly  bar- 
ren; others  promise  a  fourth  or  third,  and  low 
grounds  but  hnlf  or  two  thirds  of  a  crop. 

Oats  pretty  generally  failed.  The  cotlon  crops 
are  much  injured,  but  are  more  promising  than 
corn.  JOSEPH  BONNER. 


aORXZCVIiTURB. 


SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

(From  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Food  of  the  vesctating  Plant, 
Vegetable  Extract.  \N'hen  it  was  found  that  at 
mospheric  air  and  water  are  not,  even  conjointly, 
capable  of  furnishing  the  whole  of  the  aliment  ne 
cess.ry  to  the  development  of  the  plant,  it  was  then 
alleged  that,  with  the  exception  of  water,  all  sub- 
stances constituting  a  vegetable  food  must  at  least 
be  administorfd  to  the  plant  in  a  gaseous  state. 
But  this  ;iIso  is  a  conjecture  unsupported  by  proof; 
for  even  with  regard  to  such  plants  as  grow  upon 
the  barren  rock,  or  in  pure  sand,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  receive  no  nourishment  whatever  besides 
water,  except  in  a  gaseous  state.  Many  of  the  par- 
ticles of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
nhlch  float  in  the  atmosphere  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  leaves,  must  be  supposed  to  enter  the  plant 
in  uhition  with  the  moisture  which  the  leaves  ini- 
bibi  ,  and  so  also  similar  substances  contained  in 
the  soil  must  be  supposed  to  enter  it  by  the  root; 
but  these  substances  may  certaiidy  contain  vegeta 
ble  nourishnienl;  and  they  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  plant  in  proportion  to  their  de- 
giv  cf  solubility  in  water,  and  to  the  quantity  in 
whirh  they  exist  in  the  soil.  Now,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  substances  is  vegetable  extract 
Wiu  u  plants  have  attained  to  the  maturity  of  their 
species,  the  principles  of  decay  begin  gradually  to 
operate  upon  them,  till  they  at  length  die  and  are 


converted  into  dust  or  vegetable  mould,  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  constitutes  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  soil.  The  chance  then  is,  that  it  is 
again  converted  into  vegetable  nourishment,  and 
again  enters  the  plant.  But  it  cannot  wholly  enter 
the  plant,  because  it  is  not  wholly  soluble  in  water. 
Part  of  it,  however,  is  soluble,  and  consequently 
capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  root,  and  that  is 
the  substance  which  has  been  denominated  extract. 
Saussure  filled  a  large  vessel  with  pure  mould  of 
turf,  and  moistened  it  with  distilled  or  rain  water, 
till  it'was  saturated.  At  the  end  of  five  days,  when 
it  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press,  10,000 
parts  in  weight  of  the  expressed  and  filtered  fluid 
yielded  by  evaporation  to  dryness  26  parts  of  ex- 
tract. In  a  similar  experiment  upon  the  mould  of  a 
kitchen  garden,  which  had  been  manured  with 
dung,  10,000  parts  of  fluid  yielded  10  of  extract. 
And  in  a  similar  experiment  upon  mould  taken  from 
a  well  cultivated  corn  field,  10,000  parts  of  fluid 
yielded  4  parts  of  extract.  Such  was  the  result  in 
these  particular  cases.  But  the  quantity  of  extract 
that  may  be  separated  from  pure  mould  formed  by 
nature  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  not  in  gene- 
ral very  considerable.  After  twelve  decoctions,  all 
that  could  be  separated  from  mould  of  this  sort  was 
about  one-eleventh  of  its  weight;  and  yet  this  seems 
to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  vege- 
tation: for  a  mould  containing  this  quantity  was 
found  by  experiment  to  be  less  fertile,  at  least  for 
peas  and  beans,  than  a  mould  that  contained  only 
one-half  or  two-thirds  the  quantity.  But  if  the 
quantity  of  extract  must  not  be  too  much,  neither 
must  it  be  too  little.  Plants  that  were  put  to  vege- 
tate in  mould  deprived  of  its  extract,  as  far  as  re 
peated  decoctions  could  deprive  it,  were  found  to 
be  much  less  vigorous  and  luxuriant  than  plants  ve- 
getating in  mould  not  deprived  of  its  extract:  and 
yet  the  only  perceptible  difl'erence  betiveen  them  is, 
that  the  former  can  imbibe  and  retain  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  the  latter.  From 
this  last  experiment,  as  well  as  from  the  great  pro- 
portion in  which  it  exists  in  the  living  plant,  it  evi- 
dently follows  that  extract  constitutes  a  vegetable 

food.       But    <»ictpaot    cnntaiiis    nitrogen,    Cui    it    yicluS 

by  distillation  a  fluid  impregnated  with  ammonia. 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  of  accounting  for  the  in- 
troduction of  nitrogen  into  the  vegetating  plant,  as 
well  as  for  its  existence  in  the  mature  vegetable 
substance,  is  done  away;  for  although  the  plant  re- 
fuses it  when  presented  in  a  gaseous  state,  it  is 
plain  that  it  must  admit  it  along  with  the  extract. 
It  seems  also  probable  that  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  enters  the  plant  along  with  the  ex- 
tractive principle,  as  it  is  known  to  contain  this  gas 
also. 


taken  up  by  the  root,  though  converted  to  purpose.s 
of  utility  by  acting  as  astringents  or  corrosives  in 
stopping  up  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  of  the  plant, 
and  preventing  the  admission  of  too  much  water- 
but  It  IS  to  be  recollected  that  the  salts  in  question 
are  found  by  analysis  in  the  very  substance  of  the- 
plant,  and  must  consequently  have  entered  in  solu- 
tion. It  has  been  also  thought  that  salts  are  fa- 
vourable to  vegetation  only  in  proportion  as  they 
hasten  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  substances 
contained  m  the  soil,  or  attract  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  sulphate  of  lime  is  not  dehques- 
cent;  and  if  its  action  consist  merely  in  accelerat- 
ing putrefaction,  why  is  its  beneficial  effect  confined 
but  to  a  small  number  of  plants?  Grisenthwaite 
[JVeui  Theory  of  JtgricuUure,^\8l9,  p.  Ill,)  answers 
this  question  by  stating,  that  as  in  the  principal 
gram  crops  which  interest  the  agriculturist,  there 
exists  a  particular  saline  substance,  peculiar  to  each, 
so,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  clovers,  and  tur- 
nips, we  shall  still  find  the  same  discriminationw 
Saintfoin,  clover,  and  lucern,  have  long  been  known 
to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  gypsum  (sulphate 
of  lime;)  but  such  knowledge,  very  strange  to  re- 
late, never  led  to  the  adoption  of  gypsum  as  a  ma- 
nure for  those  crops,  any  more  than  that  of  phos- 
pliate  of  lime  for  wheat,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  po- 
tissa  for  barley.  It  is  true  that  gypsum  has  been 
long,  and  in  various  places,  recommended  as  a  ma- 
n«re;  but  its  uses  not  being  understood,  it  was  re- 
commended without  any  reference  to  crop,  or  in- 
deed to  the  accomplishment  of  any  fixed  object. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  some  particular  ingre- 
dient may  be  essential  to  the  composition  of  a  body, 
aid  yet  make  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  its 
tiass.  Atmospheric  air  contains  only  about  one 
p^rt  in  the  1 00th  of  the  carbonic  acid;  and  yet  no 
o»e  will  venture  to  affirm  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
i^ merely  an  adventitious  and  accidental  element 
eiisfing  by  chance  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
aid  not  an  essential  ingredient  in  its  composition. 
Pkosphate  of  lime  constitutes  but  a  very  small  pro- 
pirtion  of  animal  bodies,  perhaps  not  one  part  in 
500;  and  yet  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  composition  of  the  bones.  But  the  same  salt 
IS  founa  in  t^e  ashes  of  all  vegetables;  and  who 
will  say  tha-.it  is  not  essential  to  their  perfection? 
(To  6c  continued.) 


REMARKS  ON  Tr^,  ASCLEPIAS  SYRIACA, 

OR  COMMOiT  SILK  WEED. 
By  William  Zollickoffer,  jti  jj  q  j^j  jyj  ^  g_  ^j 
London. 
To  J.  S.  Skinner,  Es<i. 


There  is  but  little  doubt,  but  ivha^.  a  very  consi- 
Most  plants  are  found  by  analysis  to  contain  a  iderable  number  of  our  unknown  indigenous  veceta- 
certain  proportion  of  salts,  such  as  nitrate,  muriate,  ble  productions,  possess  alimonious  qualrjes  as  well 


and  sulphate  of  potass  or  soda,  as  has  been  already 
shown.  These  salts  are  known  to  exist  in  the  soil, 
and  the  root  is  supposed  to  absorb  them  in  solution 
with  the  water  by  which  the  plant  is  nourished. 
It  Is  at  least  certain  that  plants  may  be  made  to 
take  up  by  the  roots  a  considerable  proportion  of 
salts  in  a  state  of  artificial  solution.  But  if  salts 
are  thus  taken  up  by  the  root  of  the  vegetating 
plant,  does  it  appear  that  they  are  taken  up  as  a 
food?  Some  plants,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  in- 
jured by  the  application  of  salts,  as  is  evident  from 
the  experiments  of  Saussure;  but  others  are  as  evi- 
dently benefited  by  it.  Trefoil  and  lucern  have 
their  growth  much  accelerated  by  the  application 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  though  many  other  plants  are 
not  at  all  influenced  by  its  action.  The  Panetaria 
nettle  and  borage  will  not  thrive,  except  in  such 
soils  as  contain  nitrate  of  lime  or  nitratb  of  potass; 
and  plants  inhabiting  the  sea  coast,  as  was  ob- 
served by  Dubamel,  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  that 
does  not  contain  muriate  of  soda.  It  has  been 
thought,  however,  that  the  salts  are  not  actually 


as  medicinal  virtues;  and,  if  the  necessary  ujurse  of 
experimental  investigation  was  adopted,  and  indc- 
fatigably  persevered  in,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  treasures  that  at  pre- 
sent lie  concealed  within  the  womb  of  future  disco- 
very; few  years  would  elapse  before  we  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the 
introduction  into  our  markets,  of  additional  esculen- 
tia,  the  gustation  of  many  of  which,  might  be  equal 
in  point  of  delicacy  and  richness,  to  many  vegeta- 
bles that  are  cultivated  by  our  Horticulturists. 

Considerations  arising  from  the  importance  of  the 
introduction  of  nutritious  articles  into  the  Materia 
Mimentaria,  have  induced  me  to  avail  myself  of 
every  advantage  that  presented,  of  testing  and  ex- 
amining the  virtues  of  plants,  with  a  view  of  com- 
municating the  successful  results  to  the  community. 

During  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  my  at- 
tention was  directed  by  a  friend,  to  an  examination 
of  the  article,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
paperj  the  result  of  which,  I  with  pleasure  transmit 
to  your  respectful  address,  for  publication,  if  yiiu 
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deem  it  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  your  useful  "Ame 
rican  Farmer." 

Justly  entitled  to  the  notice  and  consideration  of 
the  lovers  of  good  eating,  is  the  Jlsclepias  Syriaca, 
on  the  account  of  its  being  esculent,  delicious,  and 
nutritive,  and  when  served  up  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  the  Asparagus  officinalis  is  prepared,  is  by 
no  means  inferior  to  this  article. 

The  genus  Jlsclepias,  is  stated  to  have  received 
its  name  from  its  discoverer,  Asclepias,  or  from 
JEsculapiiis,  the  god  of  Medicine.  The  species  un- 
der consideration,  ranks  in  the  class  Pentandria,  the 
order  Digynia,  and  in  the  natural  orders,  or  fami- 
lies of  Contortce  of  Linnasus,  and  Jlpocynx  of  Jus- 
sieu. 

Generic  Cliaracler. 

Calix,  a  permanent  perianthium,  divided  into  five 
acute  segments.  The  corolla  consists  of  a  single 
petal,  which  is  divided  into  five  deep  segments  at 
the  mouth.  Fruit  consists  of  two  folhds,  containing 
a  considerable  number  of  imbricated  seeds,  winged 
with  down.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  solitary  pe- 
duncles, several  together  in  umbels,  and  surrounded 
with  a  many  leaved  involucre. 

Specific  Character. 
Asclepias  Syriaca — Flowers  purple — leaves  large 
and  tongue  shaped,  resting  on  short  footstalks,  these 
are  alternate  and  opposite — It  grows  from  three  to 
five  feet  high,  and  delights  in  a  rich  and  prolific 
soil,  inhabiting  generally,  creeks  and  rivulets,  and 
other  lone  moist  situations. 

Chemical  investigation. 
In  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  an  analysis  of 
the  Asclepias  Syriaca,  I  digested  several  portions  of 
the  plant,  previously  reduced  to  powder,  in  sulphu- 
ric asther,  and  also  in  alcohol.  The  aetherial  solu 
tion  gave  a  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  preparation  assumed  a  pearly  turbid- 
ness  when  distilled  water  was  added.  From  these 
results  we  may  conclude  that  this  plant  contains 
caoutchouc  and  resin.  The  aetherial  and  alcoholic 
solutions,  upon  being  evaporated,  afforded  a  resi- 
duum, which  burst  with  great  vividness,  and  exhi- 
bited a  flame  analogous  to  that  resulting  from  th^ 
combustion  of  the  spirits  of  wine.  No  results  v^re 
obtained  from  adding  gelatin,  and  the  sulpMtc  of 
iron  to  the  infusion  or  decoction,  from  whi»n  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred,  that  it  contains  Jieitber  tan- 
nin or  gallic  acid. 

Economical  ww. 

We  are  informed,  that  in  Canada,  many  persons 
are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  the  flower  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  dew  is  off,  from  which  they  manu- 
facture a  kind  of  sugar;  and  that  those  persons  who 
cannot  procure  feather  beds,  are  in  the  habit  of  fill- 
ing them  with  the  downy  substance  attached  to  the 
seeds. 

Medicinal  character. 

The  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  the  Syriaca,  is 
employed  for  medical  purposes;  and  it  has  been  ex- 
hibited as  an  expectorant  in  some  cases  with  very 
good  effect.  It  possesses  a  slight  share  of  narcotic 
power,  but  not  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  entitle  it  to 
a  place  in  the  class  of  narcotic  remedies. 


RUKAX.  SC^StOmLTT. 


ON  THE  WILD  INDIGO  PLANT  AS  A  SUB- 

STl  TUTE  FOR  WOAD. 

(From  Partridge's  fiactical  Treatise  on  Dyeing.) 

The  wild  indigo  plant  growing  every  where  in 
this  country,  ought  to  be  brought  into  use  for  the 
blue  dye.  I  gathered  some  in  the  fall  of  1821,  loo 
late  in  the  season  to  ubt.iin  ii  in  maturity,  and  had 
It  boiled,  and  used  the  liquor  in  place  of  swill  from 


bran  and  madder,  to  assist  the  fermentation  of  the 
vats.  The  plants  were  too  old  to  retain  much  of 
those  succulent  juices  in  which  their  value  chiefly 
consist,  yet  they  answered  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion; for  the  liquors,  so  long  as  1  was  enabled  to 
supply  them  with  it,  worked  much  more  freely  and 
more  vigorously  than  in  the  usual  way;  and  al- 
though this  experiment  was  not  decisive,  for  want 
cf  a  suflicient  quantity,  and  from  the  plant  being 
too  old  when  gathered,  yet  I  am  convinced,  by  the 
effect  produced,  that  it  might  be  used  to  considera- 
ble advantage.  In  Bancroft's  first  volume  on  per- 
manent colours,  this  article  is  noticed  as  follows: 

"It  is  well  known,  according  to  Mr.  Clarkson, 
that  the  African  dyers  are  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  globe. 

"The  blue  dye  is  so  much  more  beautiful  and  per- 
manent, than  that  which  is  extracted  from  the  same 
plant  in  other  parts,  that  many  have  been  led  to 
doubt  whether  the  African  cloths  brought  into  Eng- 
land were  dyed  with  indigo  or  not.  They  appre- 
hended, that  the  colours  in  these,  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  another  weed,  or  have  been  an  extrac- 
tion from  some  of  the  wood.<  which  are  celebrated 
for  dying  there.  The  matter,  however,  has  been 
clearly  ascertained:  a  gentleman  procured  two  or 
three  of  the  bales,  which  had  been  just  prepared  by 
the  Africans  for  use:  he  brought  them  home,  and 
upon  eiamination,  found  them  to  be  the  leaves  of 
indigo  rolled  up  in  a  very  simple  state." 

As  this  plant  is  found  every  where  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  places  in  great  abundance,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  some  experiments  made  on 
it  to  test  the  superiority  of  the  colour  attributed  to 
it;  and  if  it  should  be  found  to  possess  the  qualities 
ascribed  to  it,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  but  lit- 
tle room  for  doubt,  it  would  become  an  object  of 
great  national  importance,  inasmuch,  as  the  colour 
made  from  it  would  be  superior  to  those  obtained 
from  Europe,  and  thereby  give  to  the  American  fa- 
brics a  preference  in  the  blue  dye,  in  which  they 
are  now  decidedly  deficient. 

I  apprehend  these  balls  are  made  by  simply 
placing  the  leaves  together  face  ways  as  they  are 
gathered;  that  when  a  ball  is  made,  it  ferments  and 
exudes  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  an  adhesion  of 
the  mass;  and  that  this  process  developes  the  co- 
louring matter,  so  as  to  enable  a  vat  to  extract  it 
with  sufficient  facility. 

The  indigo  made  from  the  wild  plant,  is  said  to 
be  of  much  better  quality  than  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  cultivated;  but  that  the  former 
does  not  afford  so  great  a  quantity  as  the  latter. 


THRESHING  MACHINE  AND  HORSE  MILL. 

Mv  Dear  Sir,  Cedar  Park,  August  3,  1826. 

I  have  just  had  my  threshing  machine  repaired, 
and  find,  that  in  consequence  of  the  uncommon  fi- 
delity and  skilfulness  of  the  mechanic,  who  has 
done  the  work,  it  will  clean  more  wheat  by  50 
bushels  a  day,  and  do  it  with  less  labour  (although 
considerably  impaired  by  six  years'  work,)  than  it 
ever  did  since  it  was  erected.  The  same  thing  also 
has  occurred  with  a  grist  mill,  moved  by  horse 
power,  which  I  have  used  for  several  ye.rs,  and  had 
been  frequently,  very  much  disposed  to  abandon, 
in  consequence  of  its  working  so  badly,  although  it 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  overhauled  and  repaired 
by  several  professed  millwrights,  he  has  put  it  in 
such  order,  that  it  now  grinds  a  third  more  meal, 
with  about  half  the  labour  of  the  team.  The  wheat 
machine  will  thresh  with  great  ease  one  day  with 
another,  150  bushels  of  purple  straw  wheat,  which 
is  amongst  the  most  difficult  to  clean,  and  allow  a 
sufficient  time  to  fan  it  out,  and  prepare  it  for  mar- 
ket— and  the  mill  will  grind  40  bushels  a  day;  I 
work  four  horses  or  six  small  mules  in  the  former, 
and  four  small  mules  in  the  latter.  I  have  men- 
tioned these  facts  in  hopes  of  benefiting  both  par- 


ties, those  farmers  who  have  machines  of  this  sort 
on  their  estates,  and  the  faithful,  industrious,  and 
skilful  mochanick,  who  executed  my  work — his 
name  is  Thomas  Young,  and  his  address  Conway 
street,  near  the  corner  of  Sharp  street. 

Yours,  &.C.  JOHN  MERCER. 

[There  are  few  improvements  in  which  farmers 
are  more  deeply  and  generally  interested  than  in 
those  connected  ivitli  the  preparation  of  grain  for 
market  or  domestic  consumption:  hence,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  Col.  Mercer's  permission  to  publish 
the  above.  It  would  have  been  yet  more  satisfac- 
tory', if  he  had  stated  the  force  necessary  for  work- 
ing the  threshing  machine  and  the  horse  mill,  and 
the  quantity  that  each  will  do,  as  well  as  the  first 
cost  of  each.] 


METHOD  OF  CLEANING  MUSTY  CASKS. 
Bv  M.  Lenormandes. 
From  the  Annales  des  Arts  et  Manufactures.* 
The  author  mentions,  that  he  was  taught  the  se- 
cret by  a  countryman. — He  took,  says  he,  "cow- 
dung  very  fresh,  and  diluted  it  with  warm  water,  so  as 
to  make  it  sufficiently  liquid  to  pass  readily  through 
a  large  tunnel.  He  previously  dissolved  in  this 
water  4  lbs.  of  common  marine  salt,  and  one  pound 
of  alum.  The  quantity  of  this  liquid,  was  equal 
to  about  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  cask. 
He  put  the  whole  in  a  pot,  and  heated  it  to  ebuli- 
tion,  stirring  it  continually  with  a  wooden  spatula. 
He  poured  the  hot  liquor  into  the  barrel,  bunged  it 
tight,  and  shook  it  five  or  six  minutes  every  two 
hours,  taking  care,  after  shaking,  to  pull  out  the 
bung,  when  a  thick  vapour,  with  a  strong  smell  of 
must,  issued  from  it.  Twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards, he  rinsed  the  barrel  till  the  water  came  from 
it  perfectly  clear.  During  this  operation,  some  wa- 
ter was  heated,  in  which  had  been  put  two  pounds 
of  salt,  and  half  a  pound  of  alum,  which  he  poured 
quite  hot  into  the  barrel;  he  shook  it  once,  as  in 
the  former  operation,  and  left  the  barrel  well 
bunged.  Two  hours  after,  the  water  being  still 
warm,  he  emptied  it  out,  leaving  the  barrel  to  drain, 
and  bunged  it  up  very  tight,  till  it  should  be  wanted 
for  use.  A  greater  quantity  of  cow-dung,  salt,  and 
alum,  than  the  above  will  not  injure  the  operation. 
— Cow-dung  must  be  used,  that  of  oxen  is  use- 
less. 


LADIES'  DEFARTAZESTT. 

[From  a  femnle  Correspondent  in  South  Carolina.] 
Sir, — I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  plan  of  appropriating  a 
portion  of  the  American  Farmer  to  readings  for  the 
female  portion  of  the  farmer's  family.  With  the 
j  articles  generally  under  the  Ladies'  Department,  I 
I  have  been  much  gratified,  and  especially  with  the 
j  "Whispers"  to  newly  married  people,  and  others 
on  the  same  subject;  except  with  one  from  the  ser- 
mons of  William  Cobbett,  on  the  unnatural  practice 
of  putting  out  children  to  nurse.  When  we  wish 
to  correct  a  bad  practice,  we  must  Hot  exaggerate 
its  evils  and  its  motives  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  ren- 
der the  reading  of  the  essay  disgusting,  as  he  has 
done  by  his  gross  calumnies  on  the  female  part  of 
mankind. 

On  this  subject,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  su- 
perior to  the  enclosed  extract  from  Letter  XXIII.  oq 
the  Education  of  Venus,  2d  volume  of  "Lettres  a 
Emilie  sur  la  Mythologie,  par  C.  A.  Demoustier." 
The  whole  work  from  which  it  is  taken  is  elegant. 
You  have  invited  your  female  readers  to  contribute 
to  this  department  of  your  paper;  perhaps  some  of 
them  to  whom  it  may  serve  as  an  amusing  exercise. 


*  Translated  in  Repertory  of  Arts,  Vol.  I.  New  series. 
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will   send   you  a  translation.     1  know  of  nothing 
equal,  much  less  superior  on  tlie  subject. 

Elegant  Extract. 

"Unjour,  Cypris,  vous  serez  mere, 
N'abandonnez  jamais  le  fruit  de  nos  amours 

Aux  mains  d'une  mere  etroujere. 
Nourrissez  notre  fils;  remplisses  nos  beauxjours 
Des  soins  intfressantes  de  cc  saint  ministere. 
Les  jours  pour  le  plaisir  ne  seront  point  perdus: 
La  nature,  aux  bons  coeurs,  donne  pour  recompense 

Des  devoirs  les  plus  assidus 

Les  plus  douces  des  jouissances. 
Vous  les  meriterez:  de  votre  nourrisson 
XJne  outre  n'aurapas  la  premiere  caresse, 

Vous  jouirez  avec  ivresse 

Des  prcnnies  de  la  tendresse 

Et  des  eclairs  de  la  raison.    , 

Souvent,  tandes  que  de  sa  mere 

Ses  levres  presseront  le  sein. 

En  admirant  son  minois  enfantin, 
Vois  croircs  demeter  quelques  traits  de  son  pere. 
Mors  nous  sentirez  palquiter  votre  cceur 
Du  plaisir  de  trouver  I'auteur  dans  son  ouvrage, 
Et  de  I'espoir  de  voir  croiire,  sons  votre  orabrage, 
Le  fruit  dont  vous  aurez  aliraente  la  fleur." 


METHOD  OF  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE 
OF  ALUM  IN  BREAD. 

Pour  upon  two  ounces  of  the  suspected  bread, 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  distilled  water;  boil  the  mixture 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  filter  it  through  unsized  pa- 
per. Evaporate  the  fluid,  to  about  one  fourth  of  its 
original  bulk,  and  let  gradually  fall  into  the  clear 
fluid  a  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes.  If  a  copimts 
white  precipitate  ensues,  which  does  not  disappear 
by  the  addition  of  pure  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of 
alum  may  be  suspected.  Bread,  made  without  alum, 
produces,  when  assayed  in  this  manner,  merely  a 
very  slight  precipitate,  which  originates  from  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  contained  in 
all  common  salt  of  commerce;  and  bread  made  with 
salt  freed  from  sulphate  of  magnesia,  produces  an 
infusion  with  water,  which  does  not  become  disturb- 
ed by  the  barytic  test. 

Other  means  of  detecting  all  the  constituent  parts 
of  alum,  namely,  the  alumine,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
potash,  so  as  to  render  the  presence  of  the  alum  un- 
equivocal, will  readily  suggest  itself  to  those  who 
are  familiar  ^vith  analytical  chemistry;  namely;  one 
of  the  readiest  means  is,  to  decompose  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  of  the  bread,  by  tlie  action  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  in  a  platina  crucible,  at  a  red  heat,  and  then 
to  assay  the  residuary  mass — by  means  of  muriate 
of  barytes,  for  sulphuric  acid;  by  ammonia,  for  alu- 
mine; and  by  muriate  of  platina,  for  potash."  The 
above  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  alum, 
must  therefore  be  taken  with  some  limitation. 

There  is  no  unequivocal  test  for  detecting  in  a 
ready  manner  the  presence  of  alum  in  bread,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impuiily  of  the  common  salt  used  in 
the  making  of  bread.  If  we  could,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  bread  nitiking,  employ  common  salt,  abso- 
lutely free  from  foreign  sahnc  substances,  the  mode 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  alum,  or  at  least  one  of 
its  constituent  parts,  namclj ,  Ihe  sulphuric  acid, 
would  be  very  easy.  Some  conjecture  may,  never- 
theless, be  formtd  of  the  presence,  or  absence,  of 
alum,  by  assaying  the  infusion  of  bread  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  and  coniparitig  the  assay  with  the  re- 
sults afforded  by  an  infusion  of  home-niade  or  house- 
hold bread,  known  to  be  genuine,  and  actually  as- 
sayed in  a  similar  manner. 


East  Method  of  Jc»ging  of  the  Goodness  of 
Beead-Corn,  and  Bread-Flour. 

Millers  judge  of  the  goodness  of  bread  corn  by 
the  quantity  of  bran  which  the  grain  produces. 

Such  grains  as  are  full  and  plump,  that  have  a 
bright  and  shining  appearance,  wilhout  any  shrivel- 
hng  and  shrinking  in  the  covering  of  the  skin,  are 
the  best;  for  wrinkled  grains  have  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  skin,  or  bran,  than  such  as  are  sound  or  plump 

Pastry-cooks  and  bakers  judge  of  the  goodness  of 
flour  in  the  manner  in  which  it  comports  itself  in 
kneading.  The  best  kind  of  wheaten  flour  assumes, 
at  the  instant  it  is  formed  into  paste  by  the  addition 
of  water,  a  very  gluey,  ductile,  and  elastic  paste, 
easy  to  be  kneaded,  and  which  may  be  elongated, 
flattened,  and  drawn  in  every  direction,  without 
breaking. 

For  the  following  fact  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hatchet. 

"Grain  which  has  been  healed  or  burnt  in  the 
stack,  may  in  the  following  manner  be  rendered  fit 
for  being  made  into  bread: 

"The  wheat  must  be  put  into  a  vessel  capable  of 
holding  at  least  three  times  the  quantify,  and  the 
vessel  filled  with  boiling  water;  the  grain  should  then 
be  occasionally  stirred,  and  the  hollow  decayed 
grains,  which  float,  may  be  removed.  When  the 
water  has  become  cold,  or  in  about  half  an  hour,  it 
is  drawn  off.  Then  rince  the  corn  with  cold  water, 
and,  having  completely  drained  it,  spread  it  thinly 
on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  and  thus  thoroughly  dry  it, 
stirring  and  turning  it  frequently  during  this  part  of 
the  process."* 


»IJSCSI.IiA9rEOVS. 


^See  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  use  and  application 
or  Chemical  Tests,  illustr.itcd  by  exneriinenls,  Sd  edit, 
p.  210, 831,.  m,  and  186. 


LAW  OF  TRESPASS. 

[From  a  CorresfondentJ] 
Mt  dear  Sir,  Washington,  Au^.  3,  1826. 

Pardon  me  for  trespassing  upon  your  time— but  I 
would  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  have  the  means 
to  inform  me,  whether  there  have  been  any  deci 
sions  in  Maryland,  similar  in  prmcipal,  to  what  is 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Boyle,  as  the  laws  of  trespass  or 
damage  feasant,  and  published  in  Vol.  6,  American 
Farmer;  the  case  he  refers  to,  in  the  previous  vo 
lume,  does  not  appear  clear. 

My  neighbour  will  not  repair  his  fence  betwixt 
my  woods  and  his  fields;  my  cattle  go  over  his  de- 
cayed pannels  and  he  sues  me  for  damages,  and  I 
fear  he  will  recover,  though  I  prove  his  fence  to 
be  not  over  three  feet  in  height — and  I  am  told  that 
the  old  law  of  Maryland,  1715,  is  not  applicable, 
and  that  decisions  have  been  giiento  this  effect, 
that  every  man  must  keep  up  his  cattle,  and  that  if 
they  run  upon  another's  land,  though  uninclosed,  or 
with  an  insufficient  fence,  the  owner  of  the  cattle  is 
liable  to  damajjes. 

If  decisions  in  Maryland  have  been  given  in  con- 
formity with  Mr.  Boyle's  opinion,  which  appears  the 
only  true  principle,  the  publication  of  one  or  more 
of  them  would  have  a  good  effect  in  saving  expenses 
of  litigation.  If  you  have  leisure  pray  let  me  hear 
from  you.  Believe  me. 

Very  truly,  yours,  &c. 

CHARLES  J.  NOURSE. 

[The  above  having  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Boyle, 
of  Annapolis,  with  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  to  make  some  notes  upon  it;  he 
has  politely  communicated  the  following;  the  subject 
is  highly  interesting  to  every  land  holder.] 

Mr.  Skinner, 

In  ansiver  to  Mr.  Nourse's  letter  which  you  have 
forwarded  to  me,  1  have  no  remark  to  make  ex- 


'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1817,  part  i. 


ceptmg  that  the  act  of  April,  1715,  ch.  31,  has  not 
been  acted  upon.  The  juries  have  invariably  set 
their  faces  against  that  act,  for  reasons  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain.  In  some  cases  because 
they  thought  the  Act  of  Assembly  appUed  only  to 
horses,  and  in  others,  because  they  were  of  opinion 
tne  fence  for  general  purposes  was  too  high.  No 
decision  has  been  made  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
that  act,  inentioned  in  Mr.  Nourse's  letter.  .  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  act  will  not  extend 
to  any  beasts  damage  feasant,  except  "horses,  mares, 
colts  and  geldings." 

The  law  relating  to  beasts  damage  feasant,  as 
mentioned  in  my  letter,  published  in  Vol.  6,  p.  308, 
is  the  common  law,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  law  of 
Maryland.  The  law  of  trespass  is  there  fully  laid 
down.  No  decision  could  be  found  upon  this  subject 
in  Maryland,  because  the  law  was  decided  many 
years  before  the  colonization  of  the  province  took 
place. 

The  whole  of  the  difference  of  opinion  takes  place 
about  the  meaning  of  fences,  and  inclosed  or  un- 
inclosed grounds.  It  never  was  designed  by  the  Le- 
gislature, that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  en- 
close lands  which  he  considered  waste  or  common, 
though  a  division  fence  might  be  very  important  to 
his  neighbour.  In  this  state  there  are  no  regulations 
by  statute,  respecting  fences,  except  the  above  men- 
tioned act  of  1715,  which  extends  only  to  horses, 
&c.  In  other  states  there  are  many  and  various 
laws. 

In  New  York,  a  law  was  passed  on  the  27th 
March,  1801,  and  a  similar  law  some  years  after- 
wards, by  which  it  is  enacted  that  division  fences 
between  persons  whose  lands  join,  are  to  be  made 
at  the  joint  expense  of  both,  except  such  persons 
shall  choose  to  let  their  lands  or  meadows  lay  open 
and  vacant.  It  is  provided,  that  any  person  may 
throw  open  his  land  for  common,  on  giving  three 
more  the  notice.  When  beasts  damage  feasant  have 
been  distrained,  the  distrainor  shall,  within  24  hours, 
apply  to  the  nearest  fence  viewers,  to  ascertain  the 
damage — So  much  for  New  York. 

In  Massachusetts,  an  act  for  regulating  fences, 
passed  February  21,'  1786,  very  much  like  that 
WiJch  New  York  subsequently  passed. 

In  the  different  states  various  laws  have  been 
enacteCi  very  generally  alike.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  referring  only  to  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana, 
which  will  iiiimortalize  its  compiler,  and  stands  un- 
equalled, (except  by  its  precursor,  the  code  Napo- 
leon,) and  which  enacts— "In  the  country  the  com- 
mon boundary  enclosure  between  two  estates  is 
made  at  their  joint  exp<^nse,  if  the  estates  are  en- 
closed; otherwise  the  estate  which  is  not  enclosed, 
is  not  bound  to  contribute  to  it."  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  pith  of  the  whole  affair.  If  a  division  fence 
has  been  kept  up  for  years,  both  parties  are  bound 
to  keep  it  in  repair,  unless  one  of  them  can  make  it 
appear  that  the  fence  is  no  longer  of  use  to  him. 
The  common  law  upon  this  subject  has  never  been 
adjudicated  in  Maryland,  because  it  is  an  ancient 
law.  A  man  is  bound  to  keep  his  horses,  &.c.  up, 
or  they  may  be  impounded.  The  distrainor  has  no 
right  to  do  any  thing  more  than  impound,  or  turn 
them  away.  (Vide  6  Har.  &.  Johns.  Rep.  2."?0,  Knott 
vs.  Diggs. 

On  lands  which  have  never  been  enclosed,  or 
which  having  been  enclosed,  become  useless  te 
one  of  the  parties,  he  is  not  bound  to  enclose  or 
repair. 

At  common  Law,  the  tenant  of  a  close  was  not 
obliged  to  fence  against  an  adjoining  close,  unless 
by  prescription ;  but  he  was  at  his  peril  to  keep  his 
cattle  on  his  own  close,  and  prevent  them  front 
escaping.  (Rust  vs.  Low  &  al.,  6  Massachusetts'  T. 
R.  90.) 

f  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Yours,  fee. 

JAMES  BOYLE 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  TURF.— No.  X. 
(From  the  Pescrsburg  Intelligencer.) 
Dare  Devil.  Imported  in  the  ship  Rebecca,  from 
London,  in  June,  1795;  ran  with  great  success  at 
New  Market  several  years,  during-  which  time  he 
nron  13  races  out  of  18  at  that  place,  against  the 
best  horses  of  the  day  in  England.  He  was  a  hay 
horse,  foaled  1787,  and  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Graf 
ton,  got  by  Magnet  out  of  Hebe.  Hebe  by  Chry- 
solite out  of  Proserpine,  sister  to  Eclipse. 

Dion.  Was  imported  in  the  fall  of  1801.  by  Col. 
Hoomes,  of  the  Boiling-Green.  He  was  bred  by 
Mr.  Gar.''orth,  of  Yorkshire,  and  got  by  Spadille, 
(one  of  tlie  best  sons  of  Highflyer,)  his  dam  Faith 
by  Pacolet,  his  grandam  the  famous  Atalanta  by 
Matcbem— Lass  of  the  Mill  by  Oronoke— old  Tra- 
veller—sister to  Clarke's  Lass  of  the  Mill— Grey- 
hound— Partner — Woodcock. 

Driver,  a  beautiful  bay,  5  feet  3  inches  high,  foal- 
ed 1794,  and  got  by  Lord  Egremont's  I'anious  run- 
ning horse  Driver,  his  dam  by  Lord  Ossory's  cele- 
brated running  horse  Doriuiant — grandam  by  old 
King  Herod— Shepherd's  Crab — Miss  Meredith  by 
Cade,  &.C. 

Druid,  a  chestnut,  elegantly  formed,  near  sixteen 
hands  high,  foaled  179-2,  and  imported  into  Virginia 
in  1800;  he  was  got  by  PotSo's,  (son  of  Eclipse,)  his 
dam  by  King  Herod — Matchem — Snap — Regulus 
— Bartlett's  Chdders — Honeywood's  Arabian,  &.c. 

Dungannon.  Bay  horse,  imported  by  Col.  Tay- 
loe,  1779,  was  got  by  Dungannon,  his  dam  by  Con- 
ductor— Flirt  by  Squirrel — Helen  by  Blank — Crab 
out  of  old  Partner's  sister. 

Fir.tail.  Imported  in  1801,  by  Cain  &  Ray,  of 
North  Carolina;  bay  horse,  got  by  Phenomenon, 
out  of  Columbine  by  Espusikes — Babraham — Blank 
— Sterling — Lonsdale  Arabian — Cypress  Arabian — 
Crab's  dam. 

Gouty.  A  beautiful  bay,  five  feet  three  inches 
high,  foaled  1797,  and  imported  into  Virginia  in 
180t>,  was  got  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  his  dam  the  fa- 
mous yellow  mare  by  Tandem — grandam  Perdita 
by  Herod — Fair  Forester  by  Sloe — Forester — Part- 
ner— Croft's  bay  Barb — Makeless — Brimmer,  &.c. 

Gabriel.  Bay  horse,  bred  by  Lord  Ossory;  was 
got  by  Dorimant,  his  dam  by  Highflyer — Snap,  Sic. 
having  won  fifteen  races,  beating  the  best  horses: 
imported  in  1799. 

Harableton.  A  beautiful  bright  bay,  near  sixteen 
hands  high,  foaled  1791,  and  bred  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  was  got  by  Dungannon,  (one  of  the  best 
sons  of  Eclipse,)  his  dam  by  Snap,  grandam  by 
Blank — Partner — Greyhound — Curwen's  bay  Barb. 
&c.  Hambleton  was  imported  into  Virginia  in  the 
spring  of  1803,  by  Mr  Lightfoot. 

Herod.  Grey  horse,  foaled  1792,  and  imported 
into  Virginia  in  1796  "He  was  got  by  young  He 
rod,  son  of  the  famous  old  Herod,  out  of  one  ol 
Lord  Clermont's  stud,  a  daughter  of  Conductor. 
In  point  of  blood,  Herod  cannot  be  e.xceeded,  being 
from  the  first  running  stock  in  England. 

Jonah.  Bay  horse,  imported  into  Virginia  about 
the  year  1803-4;  he  was  foaled  in  I79.'>,  and  got  b) 
Escape,  dam  Lavender  by  Herod — Snap — C:ide — 
Bloody  Buttocks — Partner — Makeless—  Brimmer — 
Place's  white  Turk 

Jack  Andrews.  Imported  by  Wra.  Lightfoot,  oi 
Charles  City  county,  Virginia;  a  blood  bay,  15i 
hands  high,  finely  formed,  and  one  of  the  most  ac 
tive  and  best  bottomed  horses  ever  imported  ini  i 
■fl»i»  couDtry.    He  was  got  by  Joe  Andrews,  (son  ol 


Eclipse,)  his  dam  by  Highflyer — Cardinal  Puff— 
Tatler— Snip— Godolphin  Arabian— Stanyan's  Ara- 
bian, which  mare  was  own  sister  to  Fr.iniplon's 
Whlleneck,  full  sister  to  the  Mixbury  Galloway — 
Sauce  Box,  a  son  of  Jigg,  sire  of  Partner. 

Knowsley.  Bay  horse,  elegantly  formed,  foaled 
1796,  and  imported  into  Virginia  in  lSO-2.  He  was 
bred  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  got  by  Sir  Peter 
Teazle.  His  dam  Capella  by  Herud-- Regulus- - 
Crab — Snake,  &c. 


ty  by  Matchem,  out  of  the  old  Squirt  mare,  the  dam 
of  twelve  capital  racers.  St.  Paul  vpas  imported 
info  Virginia  alioiit  the  year  1804. 

Salliam.  A  dark  buy,  15  hands  3  inches  high, 
was  imported  into  Virginia  by  Mr.  Lightfoot,  of 
Charles  City  county,  about  1799-1800.  He  was 
near  '20  years  of  age  when  he  came  into  Virginia; 
he  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
and  was  got  by  Eclipse,  his  dam  Virago  by  Snap, 
his  grandam  by   Regulus,  out  of  an   own  sister  of 


Magic.     Ch.  horse,  imported  into  North   Caroli- ]  Black  and-all-Ulack,  sire  of  Tuting's  Polly.  &c. 
na,  was  got  by  Volunteer,  dam  Marcclla  by  Mam-       Sir  Harry.     Was   imported    in   the  fall  of  1804 


-Angelica  by  Snap- 


from  London,  by  Wm  Haxall,  of  Petersburg,  Va. 
He  was  15  hands  3  inches  high,  full  of  bone  and 
muscle,  fine  points,  elegant  form,  and  beautiful 
brown  colour.  His  stock  was  considered  equal  to 
any  in  the  world;  and  he  was  one  of  the  best  racers 


hrino — Medea  by  Sweetbriar 
Regulus — Bartlett's  Childers. 

Mufti.     Imported  by  John  Tayloe,  in  ISOI.     He 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  Norwich,  and  was   got 
hy  ^^itz  Herod,  (one  of  the  best  sons  of  King  He- 
rod,) his  dam  by  Infant,  (son  of  the  Godolphin  Ara-jin  England,  both  for  speed  and   bottom  with  very 
bian,)  grandam  by  Whittington,  out  of  a  full  sister  heavy  weights,  and  probably  cost  more  money  than 
to  Black-andall-Black;  15  hands  1  inch  high.  'any   other   horse   ever   imported   to   this  country, 

Phffinix.  Imported  by  Thomas  1).  Hill,  into  North  \  (standing  the  owner  within  a  trifle  of  11001.  sterlg. 
Carolina;  a  chestnut  horse,  bred  by  the  Duke  ofi  when  landed,)  and  was,  in  the  estimation  of  good 
Bedford,  foaled  1798,  got  by  Dragon,  his  dam  Por-  judges,  considered  as  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
tia  by  Volunteer,  grandam  own  sister  to  Styng,  Flo-  horse  that  had  been  imported  into  Virginia.  Sir 
rizel.  Sic.  by  King  Herod.  Harry  was  got  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  out  of  Matron 

Precipitate.     Fifteen  and  an   half  hands  high,  a  by  Alfred,  grandam  (dam  of  Pilot,)  by  Marsk— Re- 


fine sorrel,  handsomely  marked,  of  large  bone  and 
great  muscular  strength  and  powers.  This  cele- 
brated horse  was  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
(and  was  full  brother  to  his  celebrated  horse  Go- 
liaima,  the  best  four  mile  horse  of  his  day,)  foaled 
in  1787;  got  by  Mercury,  dam  by  Herod,  grandam 
by  Matchem,  out  of  Mr.  Pratt's  old  Squirt  mare. 
Imported  into  Virginia  by  Wm.  Lightfoot,  about  the 
year  1804. 

Restless.    A  dark  brown  near  16  hands  high  and 
a  most  elegant    form.     He  was   got  by  Sir  J.  L. 


Kaye's  famous  horse  Phenomenon,  his  dam  Mr. 
Coate's  Duchess,  one  of  the  finest  mares  in  Eng 
land  of  her  day;  Duchess  was  got  by  Lesang,  her 
dam  C'aliope  (and  is  the  dam  of  Orpheus,  Captive, 
Omphale,  &c.)  by  Slouch,  her  grandam  by  Oronoke 
out  of  an  own  sister  to  Clarke's  Lass  of  the  Mill. 

Robin  Redbreast.  Was  imported  intj  Virginia 
nbout  the  year  1803  or  1804;  was  got  by  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  his  dam  Wren  by  Woodpecker,  out  of  Pa- 
pillon  by  Snap,  (the  dam  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle.) 
Woodpecker  by  Herod — Sir  Peter  by  Highflyer, 
and  he  by  Herod.  Robin  Redbreast  was  bred  con- 
siderably in  and  in,  and  partook  in  all  his  crosses  of 
the  best  blood  in  England. 

Seagull.  Was  imported  about  the  year  1796,  and 
was  got  by  Woodpecker,  his  dam  by  Snap,  &.c. 

Spread  Eagle.  Imported  by  J.  Hoomes  of  the 
Boiling  Green,  was  bred  by  Sir  Frank  Standish;  and 
got  by  V^olunteer,  (one  of  the  best  sons  of  Eclipse,', 
his  dam  by  Highflyer,  grandam  by  Engineer — Cade 
— Lass  of  the  Mill  by  old  Traveller — Young  Grey- 
hound— Partner — Woodcock — Croft's  bay  Barb, 
Sac.     Eagle  is  full  brother  to  Spread  Eagle. 

Sterling.  Imported  from  London  by  J.  Hoomes, 
about  the  year  1799;  a  beautiful  bay,  got  by  Vo- 
lunteer, (one  of  the  best  sons  of  Eclipse,)  his  dam 
by  Highflyer,  his  grandam  by  Young  Cade — his 
tfreat  grandam  Childerkin  by  Second,  out  of  the 
dam  of  old  Snap;  she  was  got  by  Fox,  her  dam 
Gipsey  by  bay  Bolton— the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Turk— Taffolet  Barb— Place's  white  Turk— Natu- 
ral Barb  mare. 

Strap.  Bay  horse,  imported  into  North  Carolina 
by  Henry  Gotten;  he  was  got  by  Beninbrough,  his 
dam  by  Highflyer — Tatler,  &c. 

Silver.  A  beautiful  d.ipple  grey,  imported  into 
Virginia  about  the  year  180'2;  was  got  by  Mercury, 
his  dam  by  Herod,  his  grandam  Young  Hag  by 
Skim,  Crab,  Childers,  Basto,  Byerly  Turk,  Leedes' 
Arabian. 

St.  Paul.  A  beautiful  horse,  remarkable  for 
strength  and  bone;  he  was  bred  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  »Qd  got  by  bis  horse  Saltram,  bis  dam  Puri- 


ulus — Steady — Palmer — Greyhound — Makeless- 
Counsellor — Brimmer — Place's  white  Turk.  Sir 
Harry  was  the  sire  of  some  distinguished  racers  in 
Virginia:  among  them  were  Sir  Hal,  Sir  Alfred, 
Ataianla,  and  many  others.  The  Sir  Harry  mares 
have  been  held  in  high  estimation,  as  having  pro- 
duced valuable  stock,  particularly  when  crossed 
upon  Sir  Archy. 

True  Blue.  Imported  by  Gov.  James  Turner,  of 
N.  Carolina,  in  1803;  bay  horse,  got  by  Walnut, 
(son  of  Highflyer,)  his  dam  by  King  Fergus — Celia 
by  Herod — Proserpine  by  Marsk,  sister  to  Eclipse. 
Tickle  Toby.  Brown  horse,  elegantly  formed,  16 
hands  high;  he  was  got  by  Alfred,  (one  of  the  best 
sons  of  old  Matchem,)  his  dam  Celia  by  Herod,  out 
of  Proserpine  by  Marsk,  full  sister  to  O'Kelly's 
Eclipse.  Tickle  Toby  was  the  sire  of  the  celebrat- 
ed race  horse  Sir  Solomon. 

Whip.  A  beautiful  brown  horse,  imported  into 
Virginia  in  1801,  of  great  strength  and  size,  being 
15  hands  S  inches  high;  was  got  by  Saltram,  his 
dam  by  King  Herod,  grandam  by  Oronoke,  great 
grandam  by  Cartouch,  out  of  an  Arabian  mare. 

Wranglir.  Imported  in  180-2  from  England;  he 
is  a  fine  bay,  foaled  1795  and  bred  by  Sir  Thomas 
Charles  Bunbury,  and  got  by  old  Diomed,  his  dam 
Sir  Charles  Sedley's  famous  mare  Fleacatcher  by 
Godolphin,  grandam  by  Squirrel,  great  grandam  by 
Ball,  out  of  a  full  sister  to  Snip  by  Flying  Childers. 
Fleacatcher  was  decidedly  the  best  mare  of  her  day; 
she  is  the  grandam  of  Col.  Hoomes'  Lady  Bull. 

Wonder.  Imported  in  the  fall  of  1803,  dark 
chestnut,  15  hands  3  inches  high,  full  of  bone  and 
very  handsome;  foaled  in  1795,  and  got  by  Pheno- 
menon out  of  brown  Fanny  by  old  Diomed;  gran- 
dam by  Marsk — Skim — Crab — Childers — Basto — 
&c. 

N.  B.  While  on  the  subject  of  pedigrees  I  shall 
here  take  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  it  is  my  im- 
pression there  is  an  error  in  the  pedigree  of  CoK 
Eppes'  grey  mare,  the  dam  of  Pacolet,  Little  Won- 
der and  Palafox.  She  is  represented  to  be  by  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  and  he  by  Lindsey's  Arabian.  There 
were  two  horses  of  this  name.  Tippoo  Saib  out  of 
Meade's  Aristotle  mare,  (the  dam  of  Celer,)  and  a 
grey  horse  called  Tippoo  Saib,  bred  north  of  Virgi- 
nia and  got  by  Lath,  (an  account  of  whom  was 
given  in  the  9th  No.)  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
latter  Tippoo  Saib  got  Meade's  mare.  The  matter^ 
however,  is  left  open  to  investigation;  but  my  in- 
formation is  derived  from  two  different  sources. 

I  cannot  close  this  number  on  the  subje.t  of  pedi- 
grees without  an  attempt  towards  establishing  the 
blood  of  a  very  celebrated  stock  of  running  horses 
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in  Virginia,  viz:  Ratler,  Childers,  Sumpter  am'  Flir- 
tilla.  My  informant,  the  only  correct  authority  on 
the  subject,  traced  their  pedigree  to  an  imported 
Cub  mare,  and  all  my  researches  have  enabled  me 
to  find  but  one  imi)orted  mare  of  this  blood,  and  she 
was  owned  to  the  north,  which  agrees  with  the  in- 
formation of  my  informant.  The  celebrated  run- 
ning mare  Flirtilla  (with  her  three  full  brothers 
above  named,)  was  got  by  Sir  Archy;  her  dam  <,bred 
by  Thomas  Goode,  of  Chesterfield  county,  Va.,  hy 
the  imported  Robin  Redbreast,  grandam  by  the  im- 
ported horse  Obscurity,  g  grandam  by  the  imported 
horse  Wildair  out  of  an  imported  Cub  mare.  This 
mare  was  by  Cub,  a  son  of  old  Fox,  her  dam  by 
Torismond,  son  of  the  Bolton  Starling,  her  gran- 
dam by  Second,  brother  to  Snip,  her  g.  grandam 
by  Mogul,  brother  to  Babraham.  her  g.  g  grandam 
by  Sweepstakes — Bay  Bolton— Curwen  bay  Barb— 
Curwen's  old  Spot— white  legged  Lowther  Barb- 
old  Vintner  mare. 

Wildair  stood  to  the  North,  and  his  blood  was 
held  in  such  high  estimation,  that  at  18  years  of 
age,  he  was  bought  up  and  sent  back  to  England. 

The  Wildair  mare,  in  the   above  pedigree,  was 
brought  to  Virginia  and  purchased  by  Thos.  Goode 
An  Advocate  for  the  Turf. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Large  Squash. 
Dear  Sir,  Chambersburg,^rig.  17,  1S2B. 

Mr.  Gough  has  been  good  enough  to  take  charge 
of  a  cymlin  or  squash,  as  we  call  them  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  a  pecidiar  excellence.  It  grew  at  the  fool 
of  the  Allegany  mountains.  Ft  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
the  vines  from  which  this  was  pulled  had  on  them  a 
large  number  of  equal  size.  It  may  be  best  eaten 
from  2  to  12  lbs.  weight.  The  present  one  weighed 
19  lbs.  After  sati.sfying  your  curiosity,  you  can 
open  it,  and  distribute  the  seed  as  you  may  deem 
most  beneficial  for  the  purpose  of  its  propagation. 
As  I  am  going  round  by  Lancaster,  I  wished  to  send 
it  on  to  you  immediately,  which  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
Gough  has  enabled  me  to  do.  On  my  return  to 
Baltimore,  I  shall  give  you  a  more  particular  ac 
count  of  it. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c. 
.(.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  CHARLES  SMITH. 


FRZCES  CUaSEZTT. 


ARTICLES. 


RECIPES. 


TO  PREVENT  SEASICKNESS. 

Drop  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic  aether  upon  loaf  su- 
gar, and  let  it  dissolve  in  your  mouth;  or  drink  a 
lew  drops  of  asther,  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  in 
water,  to  prevent  its  immediate  evaporation. 

A  RECEIPT  FOR  A  COUOH. 

Take  a  glass  of  spring  water  and  put  into  it  a 
spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  horehound,  and  mix  with  it 
nine  or  ten  drops  of  the  spirit  of  sulphur. 

TO  PREVENT  INK  FROM  MODLDINC. 

Haifa  dozen  cloves,  bruised  with  gum-arabic,  are 
to  be  put  into  the  bottle.  If  a  very  fine  ink  is  want- 
ed, white  wine,  or  vinegar  and  water,  should  be  used 
instead  of  water  alone. 

CORNS  AND  WARTS. 

Apply  soft  brown  paper  moistened  with  spittle.  A 
few  dressings  will  remove  them. 

AGAINST  BURNS  OR  SCALDS. 

Plunge  the  part  scalded  into  cold  water  as  soon 
as  possible.  Wet  it  with  linen  steeped  in  rectified 
spirits  or  common  brandy.  Poultices  and  oily  appli- 
cations are  to  be  avoided. 

CHAPPED  OR  SORE  LIPS. 

May  be  healed  by  the  frequent  application  of  ho- 
ney-water, and  protecting  them  from  the  influence 
of  cold  air. 


TO  GARDENERS. 

A  gardener,  of  good  character,  who  can  bring  un- 
qutslionable  recomiriendalions  for  capability,  i-^dustry, 
au.i  ;  ibriety,  will  hear  of  a  desirable  situation  by  ap- 
plying immediately  to  the  Editor.  Jlug.  26. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

The  subscribers,  have  just  received  from  Col.  E.  Lloyd 
and  Tench  Tilghman,  of  Talbot  county,  Md.  the  fo'llow- 
ing  kinds  of  Wheat,  viz: 

Early  Ran  Ripe,  a  white  wheat,  ripened  the  3th  of 
June,  last  harvest,  on  stiff  land;  the  grain  is  very  white 
and  is  said  to  possess  some  valuable  qualities. 

Virginia  White,  from  which  the  best  bakers'  bread  is 
made;  and  White  Flint  Wheat,  Red-chaff  Bearded,  Law- 
ler,  and  Blue-stemmed  Wheat  will  also  be  kept  for  sale. 

In  Store, 
Seed  Rye,  and  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds. 
We  have  now  ready  to  deliver  three  Co((o?i  Gins  with 
steel  saws,  two  of  forty  and  one  with  thirty  saws;  and 
can  have  them  made  to  order  of  other  sizes,  at  a  short 
notice;  and  those  now  made  are  said  by  judges  to  be 
on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  will  be  sold  on  as  rea- 
sonable terms  as  they  can  be  purchased  in  any  part  of 
our  country. 

Ploughs. 

On  hand,  a  large  assortment  of  Ear-share,  Woods', 
Improved  Cary,  and  Winan's  Self-sharpening  Point 
Plough  of  all  sizes,  with  or  without  coulters;  this  plough 
is  so  constructed  as  to  require  little  or  no  smithing  to 
keep  them  in  repair,  and  does  the  work  equal  to  any 
plough  now  in  use.  We  have  been  trying  these  ploughs 
about  a  year,  and  we  are  now  fully  satisfied  that  they 
only  require  to  be  known  to  bring  them  into  general 
use. 

Improved  }Jlieat  Fan. 

After  three  years  experience,  we  think  we  have  made 
many  important  improvements  in  this  article,  which 
now  gives  general  satisfaction;  many  certificates  to  that 
effect  may  be  obtained  from  those  who  have  lately  pur- 
chased  Ihem. 

August  25,  ;  S2C.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 


^^^  ^A^E^im^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  August  25,  1826. 


5^  We  are  requested  to  state,  that  the  next 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at  Hazelwood — 
residence  of  G.  Cooke,  Esq.,  on  Thursday  next,  the 
last  day  of  this  month. 


[A  correspondent  asks — "Will  your  committee 
think  proper  to  give  a  premium  for  the  heaviest 
fleece — and  the  best  sheep  rack,  from  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  rack  to  unite  convenience, 
economy  of  food  and  construction,  &c.?"  We  have 
no  doubt  they  will.] 
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Printed  every  Friday,  at  $5  per  annum, for  JOHN  S. 
SKINNER,  Editor,  by  John  D  Tot,  corner  of  St 
Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  every  description  of 
Book  and  Job  Printing  is  handsomely  executed. 
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AGKICtriiTURB. 


MULES. 

Dear  Sir,  Fonylh,  (Geo.,)  July  29,  1826. 

Since  I  wrote  jou  last,  I  have  conversed  with 
many  practical  farmers,  and  corresponded  with  some 
upon  the  subject  of  usin^  mules  on  farms,  and  in 
teams,  in  preference  to  horses;  and  they  uniformly 
agree  with  nie  in  saying  tliat  mules  are  far  prefera- 
ble to  horses,  more  especially  where  they  are  ma- 
naged by  negroes. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  is  it  in  my  ])ower,here 
to  write  you  a  learned  essay  upon  the  natural  his- 
tory of  mules,  for  I  live  where  we  have  no  books 
upon  such  subjects;  but  I  will  try  and  fHjnish  you 
with  some  facts  which  may  be  of  some  service  in  a 
section  of  the  Union  where  mules  are  not  worked 
extensively,  unless  introduced  within  a  year  past.  1 
prefer  mules  to  horses,  for  the  five  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  less  es-pense  to  breed  them; 

2.  They  live  much  longer; 

3.  They  are  easier  kept; 

4.  They  are  more  serviceable; 

5.  They  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  horses. 
First.     It  is  less  expense  to  breed  them,  hecau.se 

they  are  much  more  hardy  than  horses,  and  will 
subsist  upon  almost  any  kind  of  coarse  food — such 
as  shucks,  hay,  pea  vines,  oats,  straw,  &.c.  in  the 
winter;  and  in  the  summer  they  require  nothing  but 
grass.  This  is  not  the  case  with  young  horses,  for 
they  require  considerable  attention. 

Secondly.  They  live  tfluch  longer  than  hprses. 
I  believe  you  may  safely  set  down  a  mule  at  30 years 


mules  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  never  saw  one 
sick;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  one  foundered,  nor  have 
I  ever  seen  a  dead  one.  I  believe  they  seldom  die 
but  from  old  age,  and  we  have  not  been  using  them 
long  enough  for  many  to  have  died  in  that  way.  I 
do  not  believe  they  are  subject  to  the  distemper, 
glandois,  staggers,  or  any  of  the  common  com 
plaints  of  horses.  In  giving  mules  so  decided  a 
iireference  to  horses,  you  must  understand  me  to 
mean  mules  of  a  good  size,  say  4  feet  8  inches  to  5 
feet  high. 

The  best  mules  we  have  arc  either  bred  here,  or 
brought  from  Kentucky.  I  have  seen  Georgia,  S. 
Carolina  and  Kentucky  mules  5  feet  i!  inches,  and 
heavy  in  |)roporti.jn.  Mules  of  this  description  are 
very  valuable,  selling  as  high  as  ^00.  Some  of  the 
finest  I  have  seen  were  said  to  have  been  bred  by 
General  Hampton,  who,  I  learn,  greatly  prefers 
Ihcm  to  horses  on  his  farm.  We  formerly  obtained 
our  uiules  from  the  Spanish  provinces  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  Atacapa  and  Apalousa;  but 
they  were  generally  small,  in  consequence  of  being 
bred  from  small  wild  mares,  and  led  entirely  upon 
grass,  in  the  great  western  prairies — the  usual  cost 
of  them  where  bred  being  about  a  doubloon  per 
head.  Small  Spanish  mules  sell  here,  unbroke,  for 
)j50  to  $75;  those  brought  from  Kentucky,  being 
generally  larger,  sell  for  #65  to  ^85.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  they  do  best  in  cold  climates,  but  I 
think  the  assertion  unfounded. 

The  best  European  mules  are  those  bred  in 
Spain  and  Savoy.  In  Savoy  they  are  much  used, 
especially  for  transporting  persons  and  baggage 
across  the  mountains;  and  they  are  much  used  in 
Spain  for  the  same  purpose.  Many  of  the  Spanish 
and  I  learn   that  it  is  a  very 


service;  you  may  commence  working  them  at  three 

years  old,  and    they    generally  live  from  30  to  40  grandees  drive  them 

years;  whereas,  you  commence  working  a  horse  at  ['-'omraon  thing  to  see  them  in  carriages  upon  the 

four  years  old,  and  the  average  of  them  live  about ,  Prado  in  Madrid.    I  beheve  they  are  much  used  in 

12  years,  leaving  you  eight  years  service,  which  isj^"  "le  South  American  States  and  in  Mexico;  and 

about  one  fourth  the  service  of  a  mule.     It  is  true,  they  are  much  used   in  the  West  Indies.     The  an- 

some  horses  live  tnuch  longer,  say  to  25  years^biit  i<^'6nt   Romans   drove   them   in    their   carriages,  in 

more  mules  arrive  at  30  than  horses  at  12,  and  some  '  making-  their  triumphal  entries.     I  have  frequently 

live  to^a  much  greater  age.     I  have  heard  of  their  1*^^"   them   drove   in   handsome  carriages   in   this 

being  worked  at  50  3'ears  of  age,  and  I  know  some    ' 


serviceable  mules  that  are  40  years  old. 

Thirdly.  They  are  easier  kept.  Mules,  when  in 
service,  require  about  three-fourths  of  the  food  that 
is  necessary  for  a  horse;  but  on  farms  they  are 
generally  idle  from  one-third  to  one-half  their  time, 
when  they  are  scarcely  any  expense,  being  as  easi- 
ly kept  as  cattle;  which  is  not  the  ca^e  with  horses, 
for  they  require  almost  as  much   food  during  the 


them 
state. 

I  will  close  this  long  letter  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  manner  of  rearing  good  mules.  You 
should  first  get  a  large  well  formed  Jack,  and  then 
get  the  largest,  finest  mares  you  can,  for  the  size 
and  colour  of  your  mules  will  depend  much  upon 
your  mares,  the  mule  receiving  its  size  principally 
from  the  mare,  and  its  form  from  the  Jack.  They 
should  be  tolerably  well  attended  to  when  colts,  but 


winter  months  when  idle,  as  when  at  work.     In  this  j  should  not  be  bred  delicately, raerelj' giving  themsuf- 


state,  where  we  feed  almost  entirely  upon  corn, 
mules  will  do  good  work  upon  fifteen  or  eighteen 
ears  of  corn  per  day,  while  horses  require  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  will  eat  more  if  given 
them 

Fourthly.  They  are  more  serviceable  than  horses, 
especially  in  the  summer.     We  usually  commence 


ficient  food  to  make  them  of  a  good  size.    A  friend  of 
mine  (Mr.  Cowper,  of  St.  Simon's,)  prefers  for  win- 


ter and   spring   labour,  oxen,  to   either   mules  or  country 


the  seasons  in  the  stale  of  Alabama.  No  doubt  a 
few  details  on  the  above,  or  indeed  anj-  agricultural 
subject  connected  «  ilh  this  peculiarly  romantic  and 
fertile  region,  would  be  inter.;!-ting  to  you. 

Our  peach  trees  blossomed  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary. These  are  all  of  the  late  kind,  and,  general- 
ly, with  few  exceptions,  such  as  were  found  in  the 
••Indian  old  fields."  If  we  had  the  early  June  peach 
of  Maryland,  we  .should  have  ripe  peaches  in  the 
month  of  April,  or  May  at  the  latest.  Giecn  com 
and  musk  melons  were  eaten  in  April,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  green  corn  dunce  of  the 
aborigines  of  Florida,  generally  took  i)lace  about 
the  time  of  the  nc»v  moon  in  May. 

Our  fig  trees  produce  three  crops  in  each  year. 
The  first  commences  about  the  20th  of  June;  and, 
singular  to  relate,  while  one  crop  is  verging  to  ma- 
turity, the  new  ones  are  seen  protruding  themselves 
(for  they  have  no  blossoms,)  from  the  unoccupied 
branches  of  the  tree;  and  so  on  for  three  successive 
crops  during  the  summer,  or  rather  until  frost, 
which  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  for  a  few 
days  in  January,  and  sometimes  not  at  all  through 
the  vyinter  season.  This  probably  is  owing  to  our 
vicinity  to  the  gulph  stream.  We  are  in  latitude 
SO"  20'.  Wheat  has  already  been  raised  in  this 
vicinity  on  our  poorest  land,  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  ate  of  the  bread  (not  very  fair,  but  sweet 
and  fine  flavoured,)  made  from  the  same  on  the  22d 
of  April.  It  had  been  harvested  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month. 

Colonel  Murat,  last  fall,  introduced  a  superior 
species  of  Italian  wheat,  and  distributed  small  par- 
cels to  every  planter  who  wished  to  make  a  trial  of 
it.  It  is  very  productive,  one  single  grain  having  in 
one  instance  produced  forty  three  stalks. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  recollect  to  have  heard  an 
old  farmer  state  in  my  hearing,  that  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  wevil  from  injuring  his 
wheat,  by  keeping  it  in  tight  bins  made  of  sassafras 
wood.*  I  presume  the  strong  odour  emitted  from 
this  species  of  wood,  to  be  the  cause  of  their  ab- 
sence. Would  not  red  cedar  have  the  same  effect? 
Bugs  are  known  never  to  infest  red  cedar  bedsteads. 
Wheat  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  wevil,  or  other 
insects,  when  kept  in  the  sheaf 

It  strikes  me,  however,  upon  recurring  to  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  principle,  that  as  the  wevil  is  inhe- 
rent in,  and  generates  in  the  grain  itself,  a  course 
of  sweating,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  for  a  few  suc- 
cessive times,  of  the  wheat;  and  a  subsequent  depo- 
sit in  tight  casks  covered  over  with  a  thin  coat  of 
lime  to  exclude  the  atmosphere,  would  effectually 
prevent  this  noxious  vermin  from  pursuing  his  de- 
predating ravages  on  this   important  staple  of  our 


horses,  and  he  thinks  they  mi; 
geously  through  the  summer, 
four  years  old,  works  them  5 
tens  and  kills  them.     He  feeds 


Jit  be  used  advanta 
He  breaks  them  at 

or  6  years,  then  fat- 
them  upon  cotton 
ploughing  here  in  February,  (taking  care  of  tlie  seed,  boiled  and  mixed  with  corn  or  peas,  two  parts 
cotton  crops  preventing  our  ploughing  in  the  fall,)  ^  of  cotton  seed  to  one  of  corn  or  peas.  Upon  this 
and  get  done  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  (July,)  food,  and  rice  straw,  they  keep  fat.  And  there  is  a 
and  the  hot  weather  frequently  sets  in  as  early  as ;  considerable  saving  in  workinji  oxen;  they  require 
the  1st  of  May;  consequently  we  have  two  months,  no  harness,  save  the  yoke  and  chain,  which  saves 
and  sometimes  more,  of  hot  weather,  during  the  considerable  on  a  farm  worked  with  slaves,  for  they 
ploughing  season;  and  there  are  but  few  horses  that  '^'l'  destroy  a  set  of  harness  every  year, 
keep  in  good  order  the  whole  season,  if  worked  con-  ^Mr.  Cowper  prefers  either  mules  or  oxen  to  horses 
stantly:  yet  you  may  plough  a  mule,  or  work  him  — and  says  that  a  planter  has  no  business  with 
any  where  you  please  the  year  round,  and  he  will  horses  on  his  farm. 

Bot  fall  oflr  a  pound,  if  well  fed.     I  have  heard  some  MANSFIELD  a'ORRANCE. 

persons  complain  that  they  did  not  walk  fast  enough 
— but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  train  them  to  walk  as 
fast  as  horses.  I  have  observed  that  they  endure 
rainy  and  cold  weather  better  than  horses.  They 
are  much  used  here  in  teams;  they  carry  the  same 
drafts  that  horses  do  and  travel  as  far  in  a  day,  and 
always  look  better. 

Fifthly.     They  are  less   liable  to  disease   than 
horses, 


CLLMATE  OF  FLORIDA. 


Benvenue  on  Lochachray,  near  Tallahassee, ) 
July  21,  182S.      \ 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq., 

Sir, — I  have  perused  an  article  in  the  American 

Farmer  of  the  18th  of  May  last,  on  the  subject  of 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing '  the  difference  of  the  climate  and  advancement  of 


I  could  give  you  a  Flemish  account  of  the  diffe- 
rent articles  of  produce;  the  seasons,  climate,  &c. 
of  this  new  and  growing  country;  but  I  took  up  the 
pen  merely  to  inform  the  gentleman  of  Alabama, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  of  a 
specific,  that  "would  lighten  the  labour  and  cheer  the 
heart  of  many  an  honest  farmer,"  his  country's  "stay, 
in  peace  or  war." 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Owe  of  your  Subscribers. 


ON  RECLAIMING  MARSH  LAND. 
Bt  R.  G.  Johnson. 
(From  th^  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agric.  Society.) 
Sir,  Salem,MJ.,  Feb.  10,  1819. 

Being  disposed  to  submit  my  observations  and 
experience  in  practical  agriculture,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years  past,  to  the  perusal  of  the  read- 
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[*  U  is  known  that   vermin  are  kept  from  poultry- 
houses  by  making  their  roosts,  nests,  &c.  of  this  wood. 
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[Sept.  1,  I8Cfc, 


...  nf  thp  "Memoirs  of  Tlii~Philadelplib   Society  I  such  hard  sods  can  never  be  sufficiently  packed,  buMcultin?  and  sloping  away  both  sides  of  one  end  oj 
ers  of  the     Memoirs  ol  the  -'^^^'^,^'=^P"^„jji^i,„„],L,at  they  will  admit  the  water.     The  surface  being   the  board  alike,  and   by  cutting  off  three  or  four 

■  now  removed,  they   will  proceed  to  cut  and  wheel  inches  ol  one  of  the  corners,  at  an  angle  of  about 


for  promoting  Agriculture,  _ 
gratified  should  any  thing  be  gleaned  from  what  1 
have  written,  which  may  tend  to  throw  some  light 
upon  a  subject  connected  with  rural  economy,  and 
which,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  is  l)ut  imper- 
fectly understood:  I  mean  the  reclaiming  and  bring- 
ing into  a  dry  and  proiitable  state,  the  numerous 
wild  marshes,  which  line  our  bay,  river,  and  creeks. 
The  wild  marshes  are  made  from  the  sediment 
carried  on  them  by  the  flowing  of  the  tides,  and  de- 
posited among  the  ditTereiit  species  of  wild  grass, 
which  every  season  spring  up,  and  in  the  autumn 
decay,  and  then  become  incorporated  with  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  preceding  year,  mixing  with  the  various 
putrescent  animal  and  vegetable  substances  of  which 
the  quagmire  is  composed.  From  this  mass  is  pro- 
duced a  soil,  which,  when  brought  info  good  culti- 
vation, continues  its  extraordinary  fertility  for  many 
years.  I  have  observed,  that  on  such  marshes,  the 
line  of  distinction  may  be  easily  traced  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  salt,  and  then  brackish  water,  upon  the 
numerous  species  of  aquatic  phnts  which  grow 
thereon.  As  far  up  the  Delaware  as  Reedy  island, 
grow  two  species  of  salt  grass— the  rosemary  salt- 
sedge,  and  the  red  salt-sedge,  and  two  species  of 
reeds;  from  thence,  to  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Christiana  creek,  or  Deep-water  point,  grow  the 
three  square,  the  two  kinds  of  reeds,  and  fresh 
rosemary;  and  from  thence  up  the  river,  (the  water 
being  fresh,)  grow  the  bull  rush,  three  square,  only 
one  kind  of  reed,  wild  oats,  flags  or  cat  tails,  fox- 
tail, spatter  dock,  and  the  water  lily.  For  bring- 
ing into  cultivation  such  unproductive  marshes,  the 
universal  practice  throughout  our  county  (until  a 
few  years  ago,)  was,  to  dig  a  ditch  parallel,  and 
about  six  feet  distant  froni  the  footing  of  the  in- 
tended bank,  and  from  that  to  make  a  bank  of  such 
form  and  size  as  accorded  with  the  judgment  of  the 
owner.  After  the  bank  had  stood  a  year  or  two,  it 
became  apparent  that  it  had  not  only  settled,  but 
that  the  foundation  had  inclined  toward*  the  large 
dilch.  To  keep  up  the  bank  to  its  proper  height,  it 
was  then  thought  necessary  to  dig  a  ditch  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  inside,  and  pack  that  on 
the  bank;  but  even  this  method  did  not  permanent- 
ly remedy  the  defect.  The  evil  of  such  proceed- 
ings was  apparent,  because  the  foundation  could 
never  be  made  sufficiently  firm  to  support  so  great 
a  quantity  of  mud,  without  settling  so  low  as  to 
admit  the  tide  overflowing  the  same,  unless  fre- 
quent additions  of  fresh  mud  from  time  to  time 
were  made  to  keep  it  up  to  its  former  height;  and 
even  then  the  expense  and  difficulty  have  been  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  mud, 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  bank,  and  of  the 
great  pressure  of  mud  forcing  the  foundation  into 
the  ditches.  Another  very  serious  evil  was,  that 
these  ditches  afforded  an  easy  and  safe  passage  for 
the  muskrats  and  fidlers  to  enter  at  all  parts  of  the 
bank,  and  thus  admit  the  water,  so  as  frequently  to 
break  it. 

TIDE  BANK. 

In  the  present  improved  method  of  reclaiming 
wild  marsh  from  the  tide,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  stake  out  the  site  for  the  intended  bank,  at 
such  a  suitable  distance  from  the  margin  of  the 
river  or  creek  (as  the  case  may  be,)  as  to  allow  a 
sufficient  space  for  a  guard  against  the  swells  of  the 
water  in  stormy  weather,  and  for  the  prepara'ion  of 
mud.  to  make  and  keep  in  repair,  at  a  distance  not 
nearer  than  four  roods  from  said  bank.  Should  the 
marsh  be  composed  of  a  mat  of  sedges  or  reed- 
roots,  (as  a  preparation  for  the  intended  bank,)  the 
labourers  should  remove  one  spit  deep  of  the  roots, 
and  lay  them  aside  to  be  packed  on  the  bank  when 
nearly  finished. 

The  trenches  from  whence  the  mud  is  to  be 
taken,  are  to  be  served  in  the  same  manner,  because 


the  good  mud  into"  the  bed  designed  for  the  bank. 
To  do  this  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
labourers  should    be   apportioned  to   the  different 


forty  degrees.  These  pilings  being  set  by  the  lines, 
lire  driven  down  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  by  a 
maul  or  tip,  beginning  at  one  end,  and  so  proceed- 


parts  of  the  intended  bank   in   separate   gangs,  as  iiig  on,  until  both  sides  are  completed,  and  by  cross 

•-  .......  .     1  i_   ii I t  .,j !  ; .,  ..  *u^  K^J  \^    1    ^l ..„j    ; _j:_*_i__  


the  work  will  then  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advan 
tage,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  their  employers. 
A  gang  is  composed  of  five  hands,  two  to  cut  and 
load  the  wheelbarrows  with  mud,  two  to  wheel  it  to 
the  bank,  and  one  to  be  there  stationary  as  a  pack- 
er. The  business  of  a  packer  is  to  lay  out  the  bank, 
pack  every  sod  of  mud  that  is  delivered  to  him  by 


ng  the  bed  in  several  places  and  immediately  un- 
der the  in  and  out  end  of  the  sluice,  always  remem- 
bering that  the  piling  be  put  down  with  that  edge 
having  the  point  cut  off  furthest  from  the  board  last 
driven;  so  that  in  forcing  it  down,  by  the  time  it 
will  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  one  preceding,  it 
"be  drawn  perfectly  tight  against  it.     Should  the 


the  wheelers,  and  attend  strictly  to  the  carrying  up  sluice  be  made  of  two  or  three  funnels  or  divisions, 
the  bank,  in  its  true  proportion  and  proper  height;  you  must  drive  as  many  rows  of  pilings  as  there  are 
he  is  also  to  assist  in  making  the  gangways  to  divisions  of  plank.  If  the  mud  is  good  where  the 
run  the  wheelbarrows  on.  As  to  the  size  of  the  sluice  is  laid,  by  piling  in  this  manner,  it  can  never 
bank,  the  owner  must  be  governed  entirely  by  cir-j  settle,  and  no  muskrat  or  mink,  can  ever  undermine 
cums'tances;  if  his  marsh  is  situated  upon  a  water  jit.  The  piling  lengthways  and  across  being  com- 
subject  to  freshets,  which  sweh  the  tides  beyond  jpleted,  and  the  lines  removed,  four  poles  eight  or 
their  ordinary  level,  or,  is  of  a  spongy  or  miry  bot- 1  ten  feet  long,  are  to  be  set  down  by  the  four  corners 
torn-  or,  if  lyino-  on  a  losing  shore,  or  subject  to  i  of  the  pilings  as  marks  to  direct  the  workmen  to 
be  beaten  on  by  particular  stormy  winds,  which  the  exact  place  into  which  they  are  to  float  the 
raise  the  tides-  in  any  of  these  cases  he  must  build, sluice,  and  excite  their  attention  to  those  parts  as  it 
and  fortify  his  bank  accordingly;  but  if  free  from! settles  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  When  the  sluice 
those  liabilities,  and  his  marsh  high  and  of  a  firm  shall  have  grounded  on  the  pilings,  one  of  the  work- 
blue  mud  stratum,  in  that  case,  I  should  suppose  a  men  is  to  examine  if  it  has  rightly  bedded,  and  if 
bank  of  twelve  feet  base  by  six  feet  in  height,!  so.  they  will  then  proceed  and  cover  it  up  with  the 
would  be  sufficient:  but  1  would  observe,  that  I  have  j  best  mud,  care  being  now  taken  that  a  trusty  pack- 
never  seen  a  bank  too  large.  Let  the  bank  be  of  i  er  be  stationed  there,  to  pack  every  spit  of  mud  as 
what  size  the  owner  may  choose,  I  have  always  lit  is  delivered  to  him.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
considered  that  the  base  should  be  double  the  width  {lay  two  logs  across  and  resting  upon  the  front  and 
to  the  height,  and  as  to  the  sides  or  slope,  they  in-ends  of  the  sluice,  with  their  ends  bedded  in  the 


should  be  at  or  about  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees,  and 
the  breadth  at  the  top  of  the  bank  about  one  sixth 
of  the  base.  To  wheel  mud  on  a  miry  marsh,  it  is 
necessary  the  men  should  have  boards  to  lay  upon 
the  mud,  but  in  wheeling  their  barrows  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  (which  would  be  an  elevation  of  six  feet,) 
they  must  have  plank  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet 
long,  though  the  longer  they  are  the  better,  provid- 
ed the  men  can  handle  them,  and  they  siiould  be  not 
less  than  lour  inches  thick.  To  support  tin-  plank  in 
the  middle,  they  should  have  several  light  posts 
ivith  holes  morticed  in  them,  through  which  a  rail 
or  pole  is  temporarily  inserted,  so  as  to  bear  it  with 
the  weight  of  mud  passing  over,  and  also  to  prevent 
it  from  swagging;  these  posts  will  be  removed,  and 
the  wheeling  or  itang-plank,  as  it  is  called,  must  be 
removed  several  times  before  the  labourers  com- 
plete a  single  rood. 

SLUICE. 

The  bank  being  finished,  a  suitable  place  must  be 
selected  lor  laying  a  sluice,  which  should  be  several 
rods  distant  from  the  creek  or  river,  into  which  it  is 
to  discharge  the  water  from  the  marsh.  In  the  pre 
paration  lor  the  intended  bed  of  the  sluice,  the 
water  course  should  be  begun  from  the  margin  of 
the  river  or  creek,  and  its  depth  continued  at  about 
the  ordinary  low  water  mark,  until  the  bed  of  thi 
sluice  is  cleared,  when  the  digging  should  be  sus- 
pended until  the  sluiee  is  bedded  and  finished.  The 
mud  on  each  side  of  the  intended  bed,  should  be 
removed  a  reasonable  distance,  lest,  when  pilin 
for  the  sluice,  any  sudden  jar  might  cause  the  sides 
to  cave  in,  and  thus  fill  up  the  bed.  After  the  bed 
is  dug,  lour  st;ikes,  having  lines  iastened  to  them, 
arc  to  be  diawii  taught,  and  stuck  info  the  mud  ex 
actly  on  the  bottom,  where  the  sluice  is  to  be  laid, 
but  within  the  breadth  of  the  sluice  by  about  two 
inches;  for  example,  should  the  sluice  be  four  feet 
wide,  then  set  down  those  stakes  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  apart.  In  the  mean 
time  some  person  should  be  in  readiness  with  the 
pilings  These  pilings  are  made  from  inch  boards 
(no  matter  of  what  wood,  for  in  the  mud  they  never 
rot,)  sawed  off.  to  the  length  of  about  three  feet, 
and  are  to  be  sharpened;  this  is  done  by  a  person 


solid  marsh,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mud  as  it  is  pack- 
ed on  the  sluice  from  slipping  out,  and  to  prevent 
muskrats  and  other  vermin  from  burrowing  at  or 
near  its  sides.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  have 
inch  boards  sawed  to  about  six  or  eight  feet  in 
"ength,  to  be  pointed  and  sharpened  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  pilings.  The  labourer 
ttanding  sideways  to  the  log,  with  his  face  towards 
the  sluice,  must  set  the  edge  of  the  hoard  against 
the  sluice,  and  perpendicularly  against  the  log  with 
the  cut  off  corner  of  the  board  next  to  himself; 
two  other  men  must  have  a  two  inch  plank  in  rea- 
diness, and  while  one  of  the  ends  rests  on  the  mud, 
the  other  is  placed  by  the  man  attending  the  piling, 
on  the  top  of  it,  who  are  to  hold  it  steady  while  the 
two  men  wait  on  the  plank  until  they  come  over 
the  piling,  when,  by  raising  and  sinking  themselves, 
they  force  it  down  with  great  facility.  This  method 
is  continued  until  these  logs  are  piled  from  end  to 
end.  It  must  now  be  obvious  even  to  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  such  business,  that  if  a  sluice  be 
laid  and  secured  in  this  manner,  nothing  can  injure 
it.  For  three  feet  under  low  water  mark,  it  cannot 
be  undermined,  being,  as  it  were,  a  tight  board 
fence,  and  I'or  more  than  half-tide  up,  an  equally 
impenetrable  barrier  against  any  kind  of  vermin. 

The  duration  of  a  sluice  of  good  materials,  and 
well  laid,  may  reasonably  be  computed  at  thirty 
years.  From  my  own  observation,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  sluices  shouKl  always  be  preferred 
to  flood  gates.  My  objections  to  a  flood  gate  are, 
1st.  Because  the  cost  is  more  than  double  that  of  a 
sluice.  2d.  A  flood  gate,  on  the  average,  will  not 
last  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  years;  while  a 
sluice  will  last  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  3d.  A 
flood  gate  is  frequently  out  of  repair;  from  the  con- 
struction of  a  sluice,  it  can  seldom  want  any  thing 
done  to  it,  and  when  necessary,  it  is  easily  repaired, 
4th.  Should  a  muskrat  work  a  hole  under  the  flood 
gales,  and  they  blow  out,  they  are  good  for  nothing. 
Should  a  sluice  blow  out,  we  have  only  to  make  a 
counter  dam,  and  relay  it  on  the  same  bed,  or  dig 
another  close  to  the  one  on  which  it  before  rested, 
and  there  lay  it.  The  sluice  is  just  as  good  as  be- 
fore the  blow  out.  These  are  my  reasons  for  giving 
the  preference  to  the  sluice. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SLCICE. 

A  sluice  is  a  trunk  on  an  enlarged  scale,  for  the 
constructing  of  which  the  usual  way  among  farmers 
is  to  cut  down  a  large  tree,  and  by  reducing  its 
sides  to  the  thickness  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches, 
it  is  hoisted  up,  and  slit  through  by  a  whip-saw, 
which  forms  the  two  side  planks  for  the  sluice,  each 
being  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  broad,  and  in 
length  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  feet.  These 
planks  are  then  set  up  to  the  width  intended  for  the 
sluice,  (usually  about  four  feet,)  and  covered  over 
with  good  two  inch  plank,  well  secured  with  inch 
wooden  pins.  The  door  is  made  of  two  inch  plank 
also,  and  hung  within  these  side-planks  about  six 
feet  from  the  mouth.  The  method  of  hanging  the 
door  is,  by  pinning  two  pieces  of  scantling,  three  by 
five  or  six  inches,  to  it;  and  a  like  piece  upon  the 
top  of  the  sluice  over  the  side  plank,  and  through 
these  four  pieces  of  scantling  to  bore  a  two-inch 
hole,  through  which  is  passed  a  good  wooden  pin 
or  iron  bolt,  to  hold  the  door  securely,  and  permit 
it  to  open  and  shut  easily.  The  advantage  of  hang- 
ing the  door  a  little  within  the  sluice,  is,  to  prevent 
its  being  injured  by  the  ice,  or  by  pieces  of  floating 
timber,  and  by  admitting  the  discharge  of  the  water 
more  freely  from  it;  for  in  leaving  the  sluice  it 
glides  away  in  a  smooth  current;  whereas,  if  the 
door  was  hung  at  the  mouth,  the  water  would  pitch 
down  and  wear  a  deep  hole  immediately  on  its 
leaving  the  mouth.  If  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  sluice,  say  six,  eight,  or  ten 
feet  wide,  the  division  plank  must  be  increased  to 
the  number  of  intended  funnels:  thus,  if  there  are 
to  be  three  funnels,  then  there  must  be  two  division 
planks,  and  so  on. 

FLOOD  GATE. 

The  flood  gate  is  constructed  of  sills,  ties,  caps, 
posts,  and  studs,  all  morticed  and  tenanted  into 
each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  ordinary 
frame  building,  by  having  its  bottom  planked  tight, 
and  its  sides  boarded  up,  with  its  door  or  doors 
hung  to  the  posts,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  common 
stable  door.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  person, 
that  so  much  wood  work,  exposed  to  the  alternate 
operation  of  wet  and  dry,  must,  in  a  few  years,  give 
way;  while  the  sluice  which  has  been  well  laid,  and 
is  never  dry,  will,  of  course,  resist  the  effects  of  de- 
cay for  very  many  years. 

{To be  continued.) 


ON  THE  CHOICE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF 
WOOL. 

(From  Partridge's  Treatise  on  Dyeing.) 
The  wool  used  in  this  country  is  either  of  Ameri- 
can growth,  or  imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  Portuguese  wool  is  not  in  much  repute  any 
where,  it  is  a  wiry,  harsh,  foul  wool,  and  with  few 
exceptions  very  unfit  to  be  used  for  any  thing  like 
superfine  cloth.  Since  Saxony  wool  has  been  used 
in  England,  the  Spanish  has  sunk  so  much  in  repu- 
tation as  to  be  seldom  employed  in  making  prime 
or  even  secondary  superfines.  Take  two  lots  of  wool, 
one  of  Saxony,  the  other  of  Spanish,  of  similar  qua- 
lity, and  the  cloth  made  from  the  Saxony  will  be 
very  superior  to  that  made  from  the  Spanish;  the 
former  will  have  a  much  finer  face,  will  handle  bet- 
ter, and  sell  at  a  higher  price. 

The  wool  imported  into  this  country  from  Spain 
is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality  for  the  marks: 
indeed  I  have  seldom  seen  a  good  sample  of  single 
R  here,  and  nothing  less  than  a  prime  wool  of  that 
mark,  ought  to  be  used  for  superfines.  That  which 
is  made  Irom  prime  single  R  for  chain,  and  good 
double  R  lor  filling,  would  be  worth,  if  well  manu- 
factured, from  six  to  seven  dollars  per  yard. 

Spanish  wool,  as  mentioned  in  the  Statesman  of 
the  lasi  year,  is  sorted  and  scoured  soon  after  it  is 
sheared,  and  is  seldom  used  in  less  than  twelve 
months  aftertvards,  and  maoy  lots  lay  two  and  three 


years  before  it  is  manufactured.  Those  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  wool,  must 
know,  that  the  staple  will  be  gradually  injured  after 
it  has  been  scoured:  it  will  become  harsh,  and  brit- 
tle by  age,  so  much  so,  as  never  to  recover  that  fine 
elastic  property,  in  which  its  value  principally  con 
sists.  It  is  true  that  when  closely  packed  as  Span- 
ish wool  is,  it  is  not  injured  so  rapidly  as  when  left 
open;  yet  that  it  is  injured  by  age  is  well  known  to 
every  experienced  wool  dealer  and  manufacturer. 

The  full  blooded  wool  of  this  country  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Saxony,  and  I  have  seen 
small  lots  offered  for  sale,  the  first  quality  of  which 
ought  to  have  made  cloth  worth  ten  dollars  a  yard; 
but  I  am  informed  that  the  fleeces  do  not  contain  as 
great  a  proportion  of  fine  wool  as  the  Saxony. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  a  flock,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  lambs  when  their  wool  is  a  little 
grown,  and  if  any  are  found  having  coarse  fleeces, 
they  should  either  be  sold,  or  sent  ofl'lo  an  inferior 
flock;  but  should  the  increase  be  permitted  to  go  on 
without  separating  those  having  inferior  fleeces,  the 
quality  of  the  wool  will  degenerate  rather  than  im- 
prove. It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  fine  fleeced  ani- 
mal than  it  does  a  coarse  one;  and  those  agricultu- 
rists who  raise  sheep  with  a  view  to  profit,  would 
certainly  find  their  account,  in  obtaining:  by  means 
so  easy,  a  flock  whose  annual  fleece  would  be  worth 
thirty  per  cent,  more,  than  when  raised  after  the 
common  careless  manner. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  fine  wool  was  exported 
from  Germany,"  and  I  have  understood  that  they  first 
obtained  their  sheep  from  Spain  during  the  late  con- 
tinental war,  and  about  the  same  period,  they  found 
their  way  to  New  South  Wales  and  America.  Ger- 
many and  New  South  Wales  are  now  supplying 
Europe  with  much  finer  wool  than  can  be  obtained 
from  Spain,  whilst  America  raises  very  little  that  is 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  second  quality  Spanish. — 
There  must  be  some  radical  defect  among  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country  that  loudly  demands  to  be 
remedied. 

Our  manufactures  are  now  arrived  to  that  state 
in  quality  and  magnitude,  which  makes  it  advanta- 
geous for  each  one  to  confine  himself  to  the  making  of 
one  or  two  qualities  of  cloth.  By  pursuing  this 
mode,  perfection  would  be  obtained  much  sooner 
than  by  following  too  great  a  range.  A  factory  that 
is  put  into  operation,  with  a  view  to  the  making  of 
fine  goods,  must  be  injured,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
that  purpose,  by  manufacturing  those  of  a  quality 
very  inferior.  It  is  also  very  inconvenient,  as  the 
mode  of  working  in  every  department  must  be  dif- 
ferent, and  the  manager  must  be  continually  making 
netv  calculations  to  regulate  the  work. 

To  give  manufacturers  an  opportunity  of  work 
ing  only  one  or  two  qualities,  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  purchase  a  supply  of 
wool  of  such  as  are  wanted;  otherwise,  their  facto- 
ries must  sometimes  stand  still,  and  this  stale  of 
things  would  be  worse  than  the  former.  I  believe 
it  is  difticult  at  this  time  to  obtain  a  supply  of  one 
or  two  qualities.  When  American  wool  is  purchas- 
ed, they  have  to  take  it  in  the  fleece,  and  to  work 
up  all  the  qualities:  now  it  is  evident  to  every  one 
conversant  with  this  manufacture,  that  those  cards 
which  are  calculated  for  choice  locks,  and  the  reeds 
and  harness  that  are  made  for  such  work,  are  not 
fit  for  working  the  coarsest  grades,  and  vice  versa. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  fleeces  stapled  by  dealers  in 
wool,  so  as  to  enable  manufacturers  to  purchase  the 
qualities  they  may  want;  but  the  principal  thing 
wanted  is  extensive  capitals,  vested  in  the  wool 
trade,  to  purchase  domestic  and  foreign  wool  of 
every  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  market.  Agents,  who  are  judges  of  the  article, 
should  be  employed  in  Spain  and  Gerniany,  to  make 
such  purchases  as  the  present  and  increasing  de- 
mand may  require. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  importation  for  the  supply  of  an  article 
that  might  be  raised  to  any  extent  in  this  country, 
and  which,  while  it  improves  the  land,  affords  a 
good  profit  to  the  agriculturist;  nor  would  this  ne- 
cessity be  of  long  continuance,  provided  the  farmers 
would  generally  turn  their  attention  to  the  merino 
breed,  and  take  the  same  pains  to  obtain  fine  fleeced 
animals,  as  is  done  by  the  Spaniards  and  Germans. 
At  the  present  time,  the  factories  are  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  flocks;  but  so  soon  as  the  for- 
mer shall  have  acquired  their  maximum,  the  latter 
will  continue  to  increase  until  it  be  in  excess. 

To  possess  a  good  judgment  in  wool,  requires 
more  practical  skill  than  manufacturers  are  gene- 
rally aware  of.  An  English  clothier  who  is  known 
to  liave  a  correct  and  discriminating  judgment  in 
this  article,  is  often  employed  by  others  to  purchase 
their  wool,  for  which  he  is  allowed  a  small  commis- 
sion. So  trifling  are  the  profits  in  th:it  country, 
that  unless  the  wool  is  well  bought,  the  cloth  will 
aflTord  none;  and  though  the  profits  are  much  larger 
here,  3'et  the  success  of  a  manufacturer  must  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  on  having  a  good  judg- 
ment in  purchasing  the  raw  material.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  wool,  and  if  I 
had,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  such  written  in- 
structions as  would  convey  it  to  others,  I  will  en- 
deavour, however,  to  point  out  some  of  its  leading 
features. 

It  will  be  understood  that  perfect  wool  is  flattish 
rather  than  round;  that  when  round,  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  properties  of  hair  than  of  wool;  that 
when  of  a  proper  shape  it  is  finer  as  it  is  thinner  and 
smaller;  that  when  fine  and  good,  it  will  have  a 
crimped  appearance,  which  makes  it  look  shorter 
than  it  really  is;  that  it  will  have  a  glossy  surface, 
somewhat  resembling  silk;  and  that  when  stretched 
out,  it  will  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  return  to  its  for- 
mer position,  like  a  steel  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
stretching  power  is  removed.  When  a  lock  of  wool 
is  placed  close  to  the  ear,  and  there  gently  drawn 
out,  it  wilt  make  a  crackling  noise;  and  some  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  its  quality  by  the  noise  it 
makes — all  wool  will  give  it  more  or  less,  but  the 
finest  will  make  less  noise  than  that  which  is  coar- 
ser. When  the  fingers  are  drawn  from  the  roots  to 
the  points  of  wool,  no  sensible  resistance  is  felt;  when 
drawn  from  the  points  to  the  roots,  the  resistance  is 
very  sensible,  but  less  so  as  the  quality  is  finer. 

It  must  be  evident  that  it  will  require  considera- 
ble practice  to  become  expert  even  to  the  extent  of 
these  few  instructions,  and  much  more  must  be  ac- 
quired before  a  correct  judgment  can  he  formed. — 
It  is  difficult  in  all  small  articles,  where  there  is  a 
great  range  in  grade  and  quality,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  two  samples  nearly  alike,  and 
this  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice.  Those  ma- 
nagers who  are  desirous  of  improving  the  quality  of 
their  cloth,  and  to  make  large  profits,  must  take 
every  opportunity  of  comparing  different  samples 
and  remarking  the  result  when  made  up  with  their 
judgment  before  hand;  by  these  means  they  will  be 
able  in  two  or  three  years  to  discriminate  accurate- 
ly between  the  relative  value  of  samples  that  may 
be  offered  for  sale.  Many  English  manufacturers 
employ  a  small  pocket  microscope  to  examine  the 
samples  of  wool  before  purchasing;  and  it  is  said  the 
quality  can  be  better  ascertained  in  this  way,  than 
with  the  naked  eye. 

In  purchasing  of  wool  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  quality,  but  also  to  its  condition.  Span- 
ish wool  is  partly  scoured  before  it  is  exported,  but 
some  lots  are  scoured  much  cleaner  than  others,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  ascertain 
how  much  will  be  the  probable  loss  on  the  diflferent 
samples.  Besides  this  defect,  Spanish  wool  is  often 
very  badly  sorted,  and  left  with  all  the  burrs  and 
pitch  marks  remaining  in  it  This  wool  loses  from 
10  to  18  per  cent,  in  scouring. 
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Saxony  wool  is  offered  for  sale  as  it  comes  f'ronij  tt  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  earths,  thoug;h  benefi- 
Ihe  sheep's  back,  having  been  merely  washed  before!  cial  to  the  growth  of  some  vegetables,  and  perhaps 


shearing,  and  is  afterwards  sorted,  yet  some  samples 
are  mucli  fouler  than  others — the  average  loss  by 
clean  scouring  is  about  thirty  per  cent:  at  least  this 
is  the  per  centage  allowed  by  the  manufacturers 
when  they  send  their  wool  to  be  dyed— for  every 
hundred  pounds  of  Saxony  wool  sent  to  the  dyer, 
they  expect  to  have  seventy  pounds  of  clean  wool 
returned.  American  merino  wool,  imvvashed  before 
shearing,  will  lose  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  I 
once  had  two  fleeces  of  unwaslied  wool  scoured, 
from  sheep  that  had  been  feeding  on  sandy  land, 
one  of  them  lost  fifty-six,  and  the  other  fifty-eight 
per  cent.  The  finer  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  the 
more  it  will  lose  in  scouring,  liecause  line  full  blood 
ed  wool  has  more  yolk  in  it  than  that  which  is  of 
inferior  quality.  American  wool  that  has  been  wash- 
ed clean  before  shearing,  '.vill  lose  from  25  to  30 
per  cent. 
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SCIENCE  OF  GARDENIiNG. 

(From  Loudon's  Encj'clopedia  of  Gardening.) 
FUNCTIONS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Food  of  the  vegetating  Plant. 
Enrlhs. — As  most  plants  ha%'e  been  found  by  ana 
lysis  to  contain  a  portion  of  alkaline  or  earthy  salts, 
so  most  planl.s  have   been   found  to  contain  also  a 
portion  of  earths:  and  as  the  two  substances  are  so 
nearly  related,  and  so  foreign  in  their  character  to 
vegetable  substances  in   general,  the  same  inquiry 
Las  consequently  been  made  with  regard   to  their 
origin.     Whence  are  the  earths  derived  that  have 
been  found   to  exist  in   plants?     Chiclly  from  the 
soil.     But  in  what  peculiar  stale  of  combination  do 
they  enter  the  vessels  of  the  plant?     The  state  most 
likely  to  facilitate   their  absorption  is  that  of  their 
solution  in  water,  in  which  all  tlse  earths  hitherto 
found  in  plants  are  known  to  be  in  a  slight  degree 
soluble.     If  it  be  said  that  the  proportion  in  which 
they  are  soluble  is  so  very  small  that  it  scarcely  de- 
serves to  bo  (aken  into  the  account,  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected that  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by 
the  plant  is  great,  while  that  of  the  earth  necessary 
to  its  health  is  but  little,  so  that  it  may  easily  be 
acquired  in  the  progress  of   vegetation.     Such  is 
the  manner  in  which  their  absorption  seems  practi- 
cable: and  VV'oodvvard's  experiments  afford  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  actually  absorbed   by  the 
root.     The  proportion   of  earths  contained  in  the 
ashes  of  vegetables  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow.     The  ashes  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Ii/io(io(/cHrf)'on/crTOg-iHeHjH,  growing  onftlount 
Jura,  a  calcareous  mountain,  yielded  4.'^.'25  parts  of 
earthy  carbonate,  and  only  0.75  uf  silica.     But  the 
ashes  of  leaves   of   the   same   plant,  growing   on 
Mount  Brevcn,  a  granitic  mountain,  yielded   two 
iiarts  of  silica,  and  only  10.75  of  earthy  carbonate. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  plants  are  not  indebt- 
ed merely  to  the  soil  for  the  earthy  particles  which 
they  may  contain.     They  may  acquire  them  partly 
from  the  atmosphere.    Margray  has  shown  that  rain 
water  contains  silica  in  tlie  proportion  of  a  grain  to 
a  pound:  which,  if  it  should   not  reach  the  root, 
may  possibly  be  absorbed  along  with  (he  water  that 
adheres  to  the  leaves.     But  although  the  earths  are 
thus  to  be  rec;Milcd  as  constituting  a  small  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  food,  Ihey  are  not  of  themselves 
sutlicient  to  support  the  plant,  even  with  the  assis- 
tance of  watir.     Giobcrl  mixed  togelher  lime.alu- 
minc,  silica,  and   njagnesia,  in  such  proportions  as 
are  generally   to   be  met  with  in   feitilc  soils,  and 
moistened  them  with  water.    Several  different  grains 
were  then  sown  in  this  artiHcial  soil,  which  germi- 
nated indeed,  but  did  not  thrive;  and  perished  when 
the  nourishment  of  the  cotyledons  was  esiiausted. 


necessary  to  the  health  of  others,  are  by  no  means 
capable  of  affording  any  considerable  degree  of 
nourishment  to  the  plant. 

Manures. — Having  exhibited  a  brief  view  of  the 
different  species  of  vegetable  food,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  tlie  soil  or  the  atmos- 
phere; we  proceed  to  show  how  the  food  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  vegetating  plant  may  be  sup- 
plied when  defective,  or  restored  when  exhausted. 
With  regard  to  the  food  of  plants  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  supply  is  pretty  regular,  at  least  in 
as  far  as  the  gases  are  concerned;  for  they  are  not 
found  to  vary  materially  in  their  proportions  on  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe:  but  the  quantity  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere  is  continually 
varying,  so  that  in  the  same  season  you  have  not 
always  the  same  quantity,  though  in  the  course  of 
the  year  the  deficiency  is,  perhaps,  made  up.  From 
the  atmosphere,  therefore,  there  is  a  regular  supply 
of  vegetable  food  kept  up  by  nature  for  the  support 
of  vegetable  life,  independent  of  the  aid  of  man: 
and  if  human  aid  were  even  wanted,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  it  could  be  of  much  avail.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  regard  to  soils;  for  if  soils 
are  less  regular  in  their  composition,  they  are  at 
least  more  within  the  reach  of  human  management. 
We  have  already  seen  the  materials  of  which  soils 
are  composed:  but  what  are  the  proportions  of  the 
materials  in  soils  best  .suited  for  culture?  Accord 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  Bergman,  the  soil  best  suited 
for  culture,  contains  four  parts  of  clay,  three  of 
sand,  two  of  calcareous  earth,  and  one  of  magnesia: 
and,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Fourcroy  and  Has- 
senfratz,  9216  parts  of  fertile  soil  contained  305 
parts  of  carbon,  together  with  279  parts  of  oil;  of 
which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Lavoisier, 
220  parts  may  be  regarded  as  carbon:  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  contained  in  the  soil  in  ques- 
tion may  be  estimated  at  about  525  parts,  exclusive 
of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  or  to  about  one  sixteenth 
of  its  weight.  Young  observed,  that  equal  weights 
of  different  soils,  when  dried  and  reduced  to  povv- 


consisting  originally  of  the  due  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients, may  yet  become  exhausted  of  the  principle 
of  fertility  by  means  of  too  frequent  cropping,  whe- 
ther by  repetition  ■■;•  rotation  of  the  same,  or  of  dif- 
ferent crops.  Anr'  in  iliis  case,  it  should  be  the 
object  of  the  phytologist,  as  well  as  of  the  practi- 
cal cultivator,  to  ascertam  by  what  means  fertility 
is  to  be  restored  to  an  exhausted  soil;  or  communi- 
cated to  a  new  one.  In  the  breaking  up  of  new- 
soils,  if  the  ground  has  been  wet  or  marshy,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  prepare 
it  merely  by  means  of  draining  off  the  superfluous 
and  stagnant  water,  and  of  paring  and  burning  the 
turf  upon  the  surface.  If  the  soil  has  bi^en  exhausted 
by  too  frequently  a  repetition  of  the  same  crop,  it 
olten  happens  that  a  change  of  crop  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  cultivator;  for  although  a  soil  may 
be  exhausted  for  one  sort  of  grain,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  it  is  also  exhausted  for  another. 
And  accordingly,  the  practice  of  the  farmer  is  to 
sow  his  crops  in  rotation,  having  in  the  same  field  a 
crop,  perhaps,  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  tares  in 
succession;  each  species  selecting  in  its  turn  some 
peculiar  nutriment,  or  requiring,  perhaps,  a  smaller 
supply  than  the  crop  that  has  preceded  it.  But 
even  upon  the  plan  of  rotation,  the  soil  becomes  at 
length  exhausted,  and  the  cultivator  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means  of  restoring  its  fertility. 
In  this  case,  an  interval  of  repose  is  considerably 
efficacious,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  increased  fer- 
tility of  fields  that  have  not  been  ploughed  up  for 
many  years,  such  as  those  used  for  pasture;  or  even 
from  that  of  the  walks  and  paths  in  gardens  when 
Ihey  are  again  broken  up.  Hence  also  the  practice 
of  fallowing,  and  of  trenching  or  deep  ploughing, 
which  in  some  cases  has  nearly  the  same  effect. 

If  any  one  asks  how  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  re- 
stored by  the  means  now  stated,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  reply  that,  in  the  case  of  draining,  the  ameliora- 
tion is  effected  by  means  of  its  carrying  off  all  such 
superfluous  moisture  as  may  be  lodged  in  the  soil, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  plants  not 
i.jiturally  aquatics,  as  well  as  by  rendering  the  soil 
more  firm  and   compact.     In  the  case  of  burning. 


der,  yielded  by  distillation  quantities  of  air  sonie    the  amelioration  is  effected  by  means  of  the  decom- 


what  corresponding  to  the  ratio  of  their  values 
The  air  was  a  mixture  of  fixed  and  inflammaMe 
airs,  proceeding  [irobabl^'  from  decomposition  o(  (lie 
water;  but,  partly,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  its 
capacity  of  abstracting  a  portion  of  air  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  the  soil  at  least  is  capable  of 
doing.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a  fertile 
soil,  as  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol. 
In  400  grains,  there  were  of  water,  52;  silicious 


position  of  the  vegetable  substances  contained  in  the 
turf,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  which 
disperses  part  also  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  but 
leaves  a  ret.idue  of  ashes  favourable  to  future  vege- 
tation. In  the  case  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  the 
fertility  is  not  so  much  restored  as  more  completely 
developed  and  brought  into  action;  because  the  soil, 
though  exhausted  for  one  species  of  grain,  is  yet 
found  to  be  sufficiently  fertile  for  another,  the  food 


sand,  240;  vegetable  fibre,  5;  vegetaiile  extract,  3; 'necessary  to  each  being  different,  or  required  in 
alumine,  48;  magnesia,  2;  oxide  ol  iron,  14;  calca-|less  abundance.  In  the  case  of  the  i-epose  of  the 
reous  earth,  30;  loss,  6.  .soil,  the  restored  fertility  may  be  owing  to  the  de- 

But  Kirwan  has  shown  in  his  Geological  £s.?fii/s, ]  cay  of  vegetable  substances  "that  are  not  now  car 


that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure upon  its  capacity  for  retaining  water:  and  if 
so,  soils  containing  tlie  same  ingredients  must  be 
also  equally  fertile,  all  other  circumstances  being 
the  same;  though  it  is  plain  that  their  actual  fertili 
ty  will  depend  ultimately  upon  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls,  because  the  quantity  suited  to  a  wet  soil 
cannot  be  the  same  that  is  suited  to  a  dry  soil. 
And  hence  it  often  happens  that  the  ingredients  of 
the  soil  do  not  correspond  to  the  character  of  the 
climate.  Silica  exists  in  the  soil  under  the  modifi- 
cation of  sand,  and  alumine  under  tlie  modification 
of  clay.  But  the  one  or  the  other  is  often  to  be 
met  with  in  excess  or  delect.  Soils  in  which  the 
sand  preponderates  retain  the  least  moisture;  and 
soils  in  which  the  clay  preponderates  retain  the 
n)ost:  the  former  are  dry  soils,  the  latter  are  wet 
soils.  But  it  may  happen  that  neither  of  them  is 
sufficiently  favourable  to  culture;  in  which  case, 
their  peculiar  defect  or  e.xcess  must  be  supplied  or 
retrenched  before  they  can  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
fertility.     But  soils  in  a  state  of  culture,  though 


ried  off  in  the  annual  crop,  but  left  to  augment  the 
proportion  of  vegetable  mould;  or  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  fertilizing  particles  conveyed  to  the  soil 
by  rains;  or  to  the  continued  abstraction  of  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  fallows,  it  is 
owing  undoubtedly  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphe- 
ric air  upon  the  soil,  whether  in  rendering  it  more 
friable,  or  in  hastening  the  putrefaction  of  noxious 
plants;  or  it  is  owing  to  the  abstraction  and  accu- 
mulation of  oxygen.  In  the  case  of  trenching,  or 
deep  ploughing,  it  is  owing  to  the  increased  facility 
with  which  the  roots  can  now  penetrate  to  tlir  pro- 
per depth,  and  thus  their  sphere  of  nouri=l.ment  is 
increased.  But  it  often  happens  that  th  soil  can 
no  longer  be  ameliorated  by  any  of  the  ali^regoing 
means,  or  not  at  least  with  si.fticieut  rap;  'i*v  for 
the  purposes  of  the  cultivator;  and  in  this  case 
there  must  be  a  direct  and  actual  application  made 
to  it  of  sueh  substances  as  are  fitted  to  restore  its 
fertility.  Hence  the  indispens;ible  necessity  oi  ma- 
nures, which  consist  chiefly  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble remains  that  are  buried  and  finally  decomposed 
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acid  gas.     Is  not  the  carbonie  acid  of  the  soil  de- 
composed before  entering  the  plant?    This  is  a  con- 
jecture of  Dr.  Thomson's,  founded  upon  the  I'ulloiv- 
ij'ut  as  carbon  is  the  principal  ingredient  furnished  |  ins;  facts:  the  green  oxide  of  iron  is  capable  of  de 


in  the  soil,  from  which  they  are  afterwards  ab- 
sorbed by  the  root  of  the  plant  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion. 


by  man\ires  as  contributing;  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  plant,  and  is  not  itself  soluble  in  water,  nor 
even  disengaged  by  fermentation  in  a  state  of  puri- 
ty; under  what  state  of  chemical  combination  is  its 
solution  effected?  Is  it  effected  in  the  state  of  char- 
coal? It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  carbon  in 
the  state  of  charcoal  is  soluble  in  wafer;  because 
water  from  a  diitighill,  when  evaporated,  constantly 
leaves  a  residuum  of  charcoal,  as  was  first  ascertain- 


composing  carbonic  acid;  and  many  soils  contain 
thnt  oxide.  Most  soils,  indeed,,  contain  iron,  eithe.r 
in  Ihf  state  of  the  brown  or  green  oxide,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  oils  convert  the  brown  oxide  into 
green.  But  dung  and  rich  soils  contain  a  quantity 
of  oily  substance.  One  effect  of  manures,  there- 
fore, may  be  that  of  reducing  the  brown  oxide  of 
iron  to  the  green, thus  rendering  it  capable  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid  gas,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for 


ed  by  the  experiments  of  Hassenfratz.     But  there!son)e  new  combination,  in  which  it  may  serve  as  an 
seem  to  be  reasons  for  doubting  the  legitimacy  of  ahment  for  plants.     All  this,  however,  is  but  a  con- 
jecture; and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  carbonic 


acid  of  the  soil  enters  the  root  in  combination  with 
s.)me  other  substance,  and  is  afterwards  decompos 
ed  within  the  plant  itself. 

{To  be  continued.) 


the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn  from  it;  for  Se 
nebier  found  that  plants  whose  roots  were  immers 
ed  in  water  took  up  less  of  the  fluid  in  proportion 
as  it  was  mixed  with  water  from  a  dunghill  Per- 
haps, then,  the  ch;ircoal  of  water  from  a  dunghill  is 
held  merely  in  suspension,  and  enters  the  plant  un- 
der some  other  modification.  But  if  carbon  is  not  r^UADCc 
soluble  in  water  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  in  what  ^^  ^"^  LULlUKlL  Ul*  l^KAl  l!.!5. 
other  state  is  it  soluble?  It  is  soluble  in  the  state  Sir,  Mabanw,  Jidij  24,  1826. 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  is  this  the  state  in  which  In  looking  over  your  truly  valuable  "Farmer,"  1 
it  actually  enters  the  root?  On  this  subject  phyto-  discover  frequent  mention  of  the  successful  cultiva 
logists  have  been  somewhat  divided  in  opinion.  I  tion  of  the  s;iape.  It  appears  to  be  found,  now,  m 
Senebier  endeavours  to  prove  that  carbonic  acid  |  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  rapidly  pro- 
gas,  dissolved  in  water,  supplies  the  roots  of  plants  Igressing.  On  one  point,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  too 
with  almost  all  their  carbon,  and  founds  his  argu-|  little  said,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one,  viz:  the 
ments  upon  the  following  facts:  in  the  first  place,  it  manner  of  cultivating  the  vine  pursued  by  those  who 
is  known  that  carbonic  acid  sas  is  soluble  in  vvater;  are  engaged  in  it.  Could  you  not,  sir,  obtain  from 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  known  to  be  contained  in  th.i  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  soil,  and  generated  b}'  the  fermentation  of  the  you  inform  us  the  vine  is  successfully  cultivated,  a 
materials  composing  manures;  and,  in  the  next  place,  discription  of  the  mode  pursued,  viz:  What  species 
it  is  known  to  be  beneficial  to  vegetation  when  ap-iof  grape  are  they  cultivating?  How  do  they  Iniin? 
j)lied  artificially  to  the  roots,  at  least  in  a  certain  How  far  apart  are  the  vines  planted?  How  kigh 
degree.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  experi-  !are  they  permitted  to  grow,  and  what  length  to  run, 
nient  of  Ruckert,  as  well  as  from  several  experi- i&c?  It  appears  pretty  well  settled,  we  uiidcrstand, 
inents  of  Saussure's,  previously  related.  Ruckert :  that  the  French  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  will 
planted  two  beans  in  pots  of  equal  dimensions,  filled  {not  answer  in  the  United  States.  If  it  would,  is  it 
with  garden    mould;   the   one    was   moistened  with  the  mode  th.it  appears  conformable  to  reason?     Is 


distilled  witer,  and  the  other  with  water  impre 
nated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  the  latter  ap- 
peared above  ground  nine  days  sooner  than  the 
former,  and  produced  twenty-five  beans;  while  the 
former  produced  only  fifteen.  Now,  the  result  of 
this  experiment,  as  well  as  the  preceding  facts,  is 
evidently  favourable  to  the  presumption  of  Sene- 
bier, and  shows  that  if  carbonic  acid  is  not  the  state 
in  which  carbon  enters  the  plant,  it  is  at  least  a 
state  preparatory  to  it;  and  there  are  other  circum- 
stances tending  to  corroborate  the  qpinion,  result 


it  possible  that  grape  vines  at  twelve,  or  fifteen 
years,  can  find  nutrition  suflSciently,  when  standing 
24  or  3  feet  from  each  other?  Let  any  person  ex 
amine  the  roots  of  a  grape  vine,  and  he  will  say  at 
once  it  is  unreasonable.  It  may  answer  a  certain 
purpose  and  produce  grapes,  and  those  grapes  pro 
duce  good  wine.  But  the  question  still  remains — Is 
it  the  mode  to  produce  the  finest  grape — the  finest 
wine? 

And  farther — Is  not  the  plan  of  croicding  the  vine 
well  calculated  to  make  it  short  lived?     In  bringing 


THE  OLIVE. 

Mr.  SKiNhfER,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Jlu?.  10,  1826. 

Sir, — Reading  lately  in  a  newspaper  an  account 
of  an  Olive  tree  in  full  bearing,  in  the  vicinity  of 
JNIobile;  and  of  a  Date  tree  in  New  Orleans,  which 
the  writer  supposes  to  be  the  only  trees  of  those 
descriptions  in  the  United  States— I  take  the  liberty 
of  communicating  the  following  facts,  that  tend  to 
prove  that  there  exist  others  in  our  country,  and 
even  considerably  to  the  northward  of  Mobilr; 
which,  if  you  think  merit  it,  you  will  please  insert 
in  your  truly  valuable  paper,  and  oblige 

t^NE  OF  vouu  Readers. 
In  this  town  (Beaufort,)  are  now  growing  two 
Olive  trees,  of  a  large  size,  which  have  produced 
fruit  every  season  for  many  years  past,  and  are 
never  affected  in  the  least  by  our  frosts.  On  a  plan- 
tation, a  few  miles  from  town,  are  several  other 
trees,  much  older,  and  which  always  bear  abun- 
dantly. I  have  eaten  of  excellent  pickled  olives, 
the  produce  of  these  trees.  Olive  trees  are  found 
in  Charleston,  of  large  growth,  and  produce  fruit 
with  little  care.  Charleston  is  more  than  two  de- 
grees north  of  Mobile.  In  fact,  the  climate  of  every 
part  of  Carolina  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  olive. 

Seeds  of  the  Date  were  planted  here  by  two  gen- 
tlemen of  this  town  in  1819,  and  the  plants  frora 
them  are  now  large,  and  forming  the  trunk,  and 
seem  to  want  nothing  but  suflicient  age  to  be  pro- 
ductive. The  Cocoa-nut  tree  also,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, may  be  raised  with  proper  care.  I  have  seen 
one  in  a  garden  of  the  late  John  M'Queen,  Esq.,  of 
Georgia,  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Savannah, 
with  branches  or  leaves  eight  or  nine  feet  long. 
The  nut  was  planted  by  Mr.  M'Queen,  and  thu 
plant  grew  rapidly,  and  resisted  ihe  effects  of  the 
frosts  equally  well  with  the  prialily  pear,  {cactus 
phyltanthus,)  which  is  a  common  plant  in  Beaufort. 
On  the  more  southern  islands  of  Georgia.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  Plantain  and  Banana  maybe 
cultivated  with  a  httie  regard  to  situation,  soil,  &c. 
as  I  have  seen  them  grow  with  us  in  an  open  gar- 
den, seven  or  eight  feet  high.  G. 


RUKAXi  ECOXfOBrSir. 


ing  from  the  analysis  of  the  ascending  sap  of  plants,  [every  species  of  fruit  to  the  highest  maturity,  (with 


The  tears  of  the  vine,  when  analyzed  by  Senebier, 
yielded  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  and  earth;  and 
as  the  ascending  sap  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
yet  undergone  much  alteration,  the  carbonie  acid, 
like  the  earth,  was  probably  taken  up  from  the  soil. 
But  this  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  so  firmly  esta- 
blished upon  the  basis  of  experiment,  Hassenfratz 
strenuously  controverts.  According  to  experiments 
which  he  had  instituted  with  an  express  view  to  the 
investigation  of  this  subject,  plants  which  were 
raised  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dif 
fered  in  no  respect  from  such  as  grew  in  pure  water, 
and  contained  no  carbon  that  did  not  previously 
exist  in  the  seed.     Now,  if  this  were  the  fact,  it 


which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  United  States,) 
distance  is  essentially  necessary.  Further,  a  vast 
deal  depends  on  the  score  of  profit,  on  the  mode  of 
cultivating  the  grape.  There  appears  yet  to  remain 
some  important  questions,  which  experience  alone 
is  to  settle.  How  long  may  the  main  stem  of  a  vine 
be  permitted  to  grow,  to  insure  the  greatest  maturi- 
ty of  fruit.  The  French  agriculturist  says,  14  to 
1  feet — the  vine  planter  of  Madeira  says,  to  the  top 
of  his  chestnut  tree.  Here  is  an  extraordinary  dif 
ferent  account;  (see  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  word 
Madeira.)  I  am  aware  it  is  said  loudly,  and  from 
France,  that  different  species  of  grape  require  dif 
ferent  cultivation;  but  I  discover   that  all   grapes 


would  be  decisive  of  the  point  in  question.  But  it  I  grow  the  same  tent/  in  the  forest,  viz:  they  try  to 
is  plain  from  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  as  lelat-  rearh  the  top  of  the  highest  tree.  1  confess,  sir,  it 
ed  in  the  preceding  section,  that  Hassenfratz  mu.'f '  r.^quires  extraordinary  proof  to  convince  me,  that  a 


have  been  mistaken,  both  with  regard  to  the  ulilitv 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  furnishing  a  vegetable  ali- 
ment, and  with  regard  to  the  augmentation  ol  c:i: 
bon  in  the  plant.  The  opinion  of  Senebier.  there- 
fore, may  still  be  correct.  It  must  be  aeknowlfdi:i'l. 
however,  that  the  subject  is  not  yet  altogether  sa 
tisfactorily  cleared  up;  and  that  carbon  may  cer 
tainly  enter  the  plant  in  some  state  different  from 
that,  either  of  charcoal  in  solution,  or  of  carbonic 


mode  of  cultivation  of  any  plaiit  can  be  the  best 
that,  at  the  first  view,  appears  an  evident  outruge 
upon  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  easy  to  gather  the 
tTap':  after  they  are  ripe — but  the  mode  of  produc- 
ing the  richest  grape  is  the  point  to  be  determined, 
•iid  on  wUch  subject  your  readers  in  Alabama  are 
truly  interested,  and  will  read  every  thing  with  in- 
terest that  they  can  procure. 

A    SuBSCRlEEit. 


STRENGTH  AND  SPECIFIC  DIFFERENCES 
OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  PORTER. 

The  strength  of  all  kinds  of  beer,  like  that  of  wine, 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  spirit  contained  in  a  given 
bulk  of  the  liquor. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told,  that  of  no  arti- 
cle there  are  more  varieties  than  of  porter.  This, 
no  doubt,  arises  from  the  different  mode  of  manu- 
facturing the  beer,  although  the  ingredients  are  the 
same.  This  difference  is  more  striking  in  the  por- 
ter manufactured  among  country  brewers,  than  it  is 
in  the  beer  brewed  by  the  eminent  London  porter 
brewers.  The  totality  of  the  London  porter  exhibits 
but  very  slight  differences,  both  with  respect  to 
strength  or  quantity  of  spirit,  and  solid  extinctive 
matter,  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  it.  The  spirit 
may  be  stated,  upon  an  average,  to  be  4.50  per  cent, 
in  porter  retailed  at  the  publicans;  the  solid  matter, 
is  from  2 1  to  23  pounds  per  barrel  of  36  gallons. — 
The  country  brewed  porter  is  seldom  well  ferment- 
ed, and  seldom  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  spirit; 
it  usually  abounds  in  mucilage;  hence  it  becomes 
turbid  when  mixed  with  alcohol.  Such  beer  cannot 
keep,  without  becoming  sour. 

It  has  been  matter  of  frequent  complaint,  that  all 
the  porter  now  brewed,  is  not  what  porter  was  for- 
merly. This  idea  may  be  true  vviih  some  exceptions. 
My  professional  occupations  have,  during  these  28 
years,  repeatedly  obliged  me  to  examine  tlie  strength 
of  London  porter,  brewed  by  different  bren'jrs;  md, 
from  the  minutes  made  on  that  subject,  I  am  tiatho- 
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rised  to  state,  that  the  porter  now  brewed  by  the 
eminent  London  brewers,  is  unquestionably  stronger 
than  that  which  was  brewed  at  different  periods  du- 
ring the  late  French  war.  Samples  of  brown  stout 
with  which  I  have  been  obligingly  favoured,  whilst 
■writing  this  Treatise,  by  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins, 
&,  Co.— Messrs.  Truman,  llanbury,  &  Co  —Messrs. 
Henry  Meux  &.  Co.— and  other  eminent  brewers  of 
this  capital— afforded,  upon  an  average,  7.2.5  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  of  0.8S3  specific  gravity;  and  por- 
ter, from  the  same  houses,  yielded  upon  an  average 
5.25  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  of  the  same  specific  gra- 
vity;* this  beer  received  from  the  brewers  was  taken 
from  the  same  store  from  which  the  publicans  are 


supplied. 

It  is  nevertheless  singular  to  observe,  that  from  •„.,.-  ^  c 

ISsamplesofbeerofthe.samedenominations,  pro-ldyers,  as   well  as  m   J  ranee,  Germany,  itc 

cured  from  different  retailers,  the   proportions  of  best  to  sow  the   seeds  m  the   month  ol  March  or 


in  quality  and  strength.  To  obtain  this,  it  should 
be  raised  on  strong  good  land,  and  always  manufac 
tured  in  the  same  way;  as  any  considerable  varia- 
tion will  disappoint  the  dyer,  and  be  the  means  of 
his  producing  colours  more  or  less  weak,  as  the 
woad  is  bad,  or  good. 

As  this  plant  and  the  mode  of  working  it,  is  but 
little  known  in  America,  I  shall  give,  in  the  first 
place,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Parish,  to 
the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  it,  and  afterwards  describe  the 
process  I  pursued  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  Provi- 
dence Steam  Factory  during  the  late  war,  when 
English  woad  was  selling  at  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Parish  informs  us  that  this  plant  is  cultivated 

in  different  parts  of  England,  for   the   use  of  the 

"  ~  "It  is 


spirit  fell  considerably  short  of  the  above  quantities. 
Samples  of  brown  stout,  procured  from  the  retail- 
ers, afforded,  upon  an  average,  6.50  per  cent  of  al 
cohol;  and  the  average  strength  of  Ibc  porter  was 
4.50  per  cent.  Whence  can  this  difference  between 
the  beer  furnished  by  the  brewer,  and  that  retailed 
by  the  publican,  arise?  We  shall  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  answer  this  question,  when  we  find  that  so  many 
retailers  of  porter  have  been  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed for  mixing  table  beer  with  their  strong  beer; 
this  is  prohibited  by  law,  as  becomes  obvious  by  the 
following  words  of  the  Act.f 

"If  any  common  or  other  brewer,  inn  keeper,  vic- 
tualler, or  retailer  of  beer  or  ale,  shall  mix  or  suffer 
to  be  mixed  any  strong  beer,  ale,  or  worts,  with  ta- 
ble beer,  worts,  or  water,  in  any  tub  or  measure,  he 
shall  forfeit  50/."  The  difference  between  strong 
and  table  beer,  is  thus  settled  by  Parliament. 

"All  beer  or  alej  above  the  price  of  IS  shillings 
per  barrel,  exclusive  of  ale  duties  now  payable  (viz. 
ten  shillings  per  barrel,)  or  that  may  be  hereafter 
payable  in  respect  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  strong 
beer  or  ale;  and  all  beer  of  the  price  of  18  shillings 
the  barrel  or  under,  exclusive  of  the  duty  payable 
(viz.  2  shillings  per  barrel)  in  respect  thereof,  shall 
be  deemed  table  beer  within  the  meaning  of  this  and 
all  other  Acts  now  in  force,  or  that  may  hereafter 
be  passed  in  relation  to  beer  or  ale  or  any  duties 
thereon." 


ON  RAISING  AND  MAKING  WOAD  FOR 
THE  BLUE  VAT. 

(From  Partridge's  Practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing.) 
As  I  consider  the  colour  produced  by  the  ash 
vat,  to  be  in  every  way  inferior  to  that  from 
woad,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
it;  besides  I  am  not  well  versed  in  the  ash  d^'e, 
never  having  seen  any  until  I  came  to  this  country. 
Those  who  want  information  on  that  mode  of  dye- 
ing, may  consult  Doctor  Cooper's  work,  where  they 
wUl  find  an  ample  description  of  it.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  committed 
himself  very  much  in  asserting  that  "the  ash  is  the 
common  vat  for  the  blue  dye  employed  in  Europe," 
when  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  England,  where 
three  times  as  much  blue  wool  is  dyed,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  Europe,  this  vat  is  totally  unknown, 
not  one  woollen  dyer  in  fifty  having  ever  heard  of 
it.  And  I  understand  it  is  only  used  on  the  conti 
nent  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  woad  dye. 

In  order  to  succeed  well  with  this  mode  of  dyeing 
it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of 
woad,  and  that  it  be  always  pretty  nearly  the  same 


»The  average  specific  gravity  of  dilTerent  samples  of 
brown  stout,  obtained  direct  from  the  breweries  of 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  &  Co.  Messrs.  Truman,  Han 
bury,  &  Co.  Messrs.  Henry  Mcux  &  Co.  and  from  seve- 
ral other  eminent  London  brewers,  amounted  to  1.0^2; 
and  the  averajre  specific  gravity  of  porter,  from  the  same 
Itreweries,  1.018. 

*  2  Geo.  HI.  c.  M,  §  2.  J  ,59  Geo.  III.  c.  59,  §  29. 


early  in  April,  if  the  season  invite:   but  it  requires  a 
deep,  loamy  soil,  and  is  better  still  with  a  clay  bot 
torn,  such  as  is  not  subject  to  become  dry  too  quick 
ly.     It  must  never  be  flooded,  but  situated  so  as  to 
drain  its  surface,  that  it  may  not  be  poisoned  by 
any  water  stagnating  upon  it. 

if  at  any  reasonable  price,  meadow  land  can  be 
obtained  to  break  the  surface,  it  will  be  doubly  pro- 
ductive. This  land  is  generally  most  free  from 
weeds  and  putrid  matter,  though  sometimes  it 
abounds  vvitli  botts,  grubs  and  snails.  However,  it 
saves  much  expense  in  weeding;  and  judicious  ma 
nageroent  will  get  rid  ol  these  otherwise  destruc- 
tive vermin.  A  season  of  warm  showers,  not  too 
dry,  or  too  wet,  gives  the  most  regular  crop,  and 
produces  the  best  woad. 

If  woad  is  sown  on  corn  land,  much  expense 
generally  attends  hoeing  and  weeding;  and  here  it 
will  require  strong  manure,  though  on  leys  it  is  sel- 
dom much  necessary,  yet  land  cannot  be  too  rich 
for  woad.  On  rich  land,  dung  should  be  avoided, 
particularly  on  leys,  to  avoid  weeds.  Some  people 
sow  it  as  grain,  and  harrow  it  in,  and  afterwards 
hoe  it  as  turnips,  leaving  plants  at  a  distance,  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  land;  others  sow 
it  in  ranks  by  a  drill  plough;  and  some  dibble  it  in, 
puttir.g  three  or  four  seeds  in  a  hole,  and  these 
holes  to  be  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  land;  for  good 
land,  if  room  be  given,  will  produce  very  luxuriant 
plants  in  good  seasons;  but  if  too  nearly  planted,  so 
that  air  cannot  circulate,  they  do  not  thrive  so  well. 
Attention  to  this,  is  necessary  in  every  way  of  sow- 
ing it.  Woad  very  often  fails  in  its  crop,  from  the 
land  not  being  in  condition,  or  from  want  of  know- 
ing how  to  destroy  the  botts,  snails,  wire-worms, 
&.C.  that  so  often  prey  upon  and  destroy  it,  as  well 
as  from  inattention  to  weeding,  &c.  Crops  fail  also 
from  being  sown  on  land  that  is  naturally  too  dry,  and 
in  a  dry  season;  but  as  the  roots  take  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction,  and  run  deep,  such  land  as  I  have  de- 
scribed (with  proper  attention  to  my  observations,) 
will  seldom  fail  of  a  crop;  and  if  the  season  will 
admit  of  sowing  early  enough  to  have  the  plants 
strong  before  the  hot  and  dry  weather  comes  on, 
there  will  be  almost  a  certainty  of  a  great  produce. 
These  plants  are  frequently  destroyed  in  the  ger- 
mination by  flies,  or  animalcules,  and  by  grubs, 
snails,  &c.  as  before  observed;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them,  the  seeds  may  be  steeped,  with  good 
success,  in  lime  and  soot,  until  they  begin  to  vege- 
tate; first  throwing  half  a  load  or  more  of  llour  lime 
on  the  acre,  and  harrowing  it  in.  Then  plant  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  they  break  the  pod,  takiiij;  care 
not  to  have  more  than  one  day's  seed  ready;  lor  it 
is  better  to  be  too  early,  than  to  have  their  vegeta 
tion  loo  strong  before  it  is  planted,  lest  they  should 
receive  injury;  yet  I  have  never  observed  any  inju- 
ry in  mine  from  this,  though  I  have  often  seen  the 
shoot  strong.  Either  harrows  or  rollers  will  close 
the  holes.  If  the  ground  be  moist,  it  will  appear  in 
a  few  days;  but  it  will  be  safe  and  a  benefit  to  the 


laud,  to  throw  more  lime  on  the  surface,  when,  if 
showers  invite  snails  and  grubs  to  eat  it,  they  will 
be  destroyed,  which  I  have  several  times  found; 
particularly  when  the  leaves  were  two  inches  long, 
and  in  ilrills  very  thick  and  strong,  but  the  ground 
was  dry.  When  a  warm  rain  fell,  in  less  than  two 
hours  I  found  the  ranks  on  one  side  attacked  by 
these  vermin,  and  eaten  entirely  off  by  a  large 
black  grub,  thousands  of  which  were  on  the  leaves, 
and  they  cleared  as  they  went,  not  going  on  until 
they  had  destroyed  every  leaf  where  they  fixed. 
They  had  eaten  six  or  seven  ranks  before  I  was 
called  by  one  of  my  people  to  observe  it.  Having 
plenty  of  lime,  I  immediately  ordered  it  in  flour  to 
be  strewed  along  those  ranks  which  were  not  begun. 
This  destroyed  them  in  vast  numbers,  and  secured 
the  remainder.  Another  time,  having  had  two  sue 
ceeding  crops  on  four  acres  of  land,  I  considered  it 
imprudent  to  venture  another.  However,  as  the 
land  after  this  appeared  so  rich  and  clean,  I  again 
ventured,  but  soon  found  my  error.  On  examining 
the  roots  (for  after  it  had  begun  to  vegetate  strong, 
it  was  observed  to  decay  and  wither,)  I  found 
thousands  of  the  wire-ivorm  at  them,  entwined  in 
every  root.  I  immediately  strewed  lime,  four  loads 
of  six  quarters  each,  on  the  four  acres,  and  harrow- 
ed it  in;  when  rain  coming  on  soon  after,  washed  il 
in,  destroyed  them  all,  an-i  I  had  an  excellent  crop; 
but  the  side  of  the  field  sown  first  where  they  had 
begun,  never  quite  recovered  like  the  rest. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  good  crop  of  woad,  of  a 
good  quality,  from  poor  and  shallow  land.  The 
difference  of  produce  and  its  value  is  so  great,  that 
no  one  of  any  experience  will  waste  his  labour  and 
attention  on  such  land,  upon  so  uncertain  a  produce. 
Warm  and  moist  seasons  increase  the  quantity 
every  where,  but  they  can  never  give  the  principal 
which  good  land  affords. 

In  very  wet  seasons,  woad  from  poor  land  is  of 
very  little  value.  I  once  had  occasion  to  purchase 
at  such  a  time,  and  found  there  was  no  possibility 
of  regulating  my  vats  in  their  fermentation,  and  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  making  every  possible 
effort  to  obtain  some  that  was  the  produce  of  a 
more  congenial  season.  I  succeeded  at  last,  but  I 
kept  the  other  three  or  four  years,  when  I  found  it 
more  steady  in  its  fermentation;  but  still  it  required 
a  double  quantity,  and  even  then  its  effect  was  not 
like  that  from  good  woad. 

The  leaves  of  woad,  on  good  land,  and  in  a 
good  season,  grow  very  large  and  long,  and  when 
they  are  ripe,  show  near  their  end  a  brownish  spot, 
while  other  parts  of  the  leaves  appear  green,  but 
just  beginning  to  turn  of  a  more  yellowish  shade; 
and  they  must  be  gathered,  or  they  will  be  in- 
jured. 

Woad  is  to  be  gathered  from  twice  to  four,  and 
even  five  times  in  the  season,  as  I  once  experienced, 
(it  was  an  early  and  a  late  season,)  and  for  the  next 
spring  I  saved  an  acre  for  seed,  of  which  I  had  a 
fair  crop.  I  picked  the  young  seedling  sprouts  off 
the  rest,  and  mixed  with  my  first  gathering  of  what 
was  newly  sown;  this  was  verv  good.  During  one 
season  I  let  these  grow  too  Ions;;  the  consequence 
that  the  fibrous  parts  became  like   so  many 


sticks,  and  afforded  no  juices.  V>hen  you  design 
to  plant  woad  on  the  same  land  the  second  season, 
it  should,  soon  after  jour  last  gathering,  before 
winter  is  finished,  be  ploughed;  that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  and  in  deep  furrows  or 
ridges,  to  expose  and  ameliorate  it  by  the  vegeta- 
tive salts  that  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  I'rost 
.and  snow.  This,  in  some  seasons,  has  partly  the  ef- 
fect of  a  change  of  produce,  but  if  intended  for 
wheat,  the  last  gathering  should  not  be  later  than 
September. 

The  land,  after  woad,  is  always  clean,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  changed  in  favour 
of  the  wheat  crop:  for  I  have  always  experienced 
abundant  increase  of  produce  .xfter  woad,  and  ob- 
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served  that   it   held   on    lor   some  time,  if  proper 
changes  were  attended  to,  and  good  husbandry. 

Woad,  when  gathered,  is  carried  to  the  mill  and 
ground.  (To  be  contimied.) 


IJASISS'  DXSFAILTZMCEXtl'T. 

ODE  TO  FOLLY. 
Hail,  Goddess  of  the  vacant  eye! 

To  whom  my  earliest  vows  were  paid; 
Whose  prattle  hush'd  my  infant  cry, 

As  on  thy  lap  supinely  laid 
I  saw  thee  shake,  in  sportive  mood. 
Thy  tinkling  bells  and  antick  hood. 

Source  of  the  sweets  tiiat  never  cloy. 

Folly,  indulgent  Parent,  hail! 
Thine  are  the  charming  draughts  of  joy 

That  childhood's  ruby  lips  regale: 
Thy  hands  with  flowers  the  goblet  crown. 
And  pour  th'  ingredients  all  thy  own. 

No  fiery  spirits  enter  there 

To  rouse  the  tingling  nerves  to  pain. 
Thy  balmy  cups,  unbought  with  care. 

Swim  lightly  o'er  the  tender  brain; 
Bland  as  the  milky  streams  they  flow. 
Nor  leave  the  pungent  dregs  of  woe. 

Gay  partner  of  the  school-boy  band. 
Who  charm'd  the  starting  tear  away; 

What,  tho'  beneath  the  pedant's  hand 
My  flaxen  head  devoted  lay, 

Oft  were  my  truant  footsteps  seen 

In  thy  brisk  gambols  on  the  green. 

Too  soon  those  moments  danced  away; 

My  years  to  manhood  onward  drew. 
And  as  my  heart  began  to  play. 

My  listless  limbs  more  languid  grew: 
For  now  a  thorn  disturb'd  my  rest. 
The  wish  of  something  unpossess'd. 

At  length  with  wonted  pastimes  tired, 
Aside  the  boyish  gawds  I  threw; 

But  when  with  expectation  tired 
I  to  the  world's  wide  circle  flew, 

I  look'd  around  with  simple  stare. 

And  found  thee  in  broad  features  there. 

There,  saw  tbee  high  in  regal  seat. 
Thy  crowded,  clamorous  orgies  hold. 

With  bounding  hands  thy  cymbals  beat. 
And  wide  thy  tawdry  flag  unfold; 

Whilst  thy  gaj'  motley  liveries  shone. 

On  myriads  that  begirt  thy  throne. 

Tliy  devious  path,  sweet  Pow'r,  I  join'd: 
'rhro'  fancied  fields  of  bliss  we  slray'd, 

A  thousand  wonders  we  design'd, 
A  thousand  idle  pranks  we  play'd: 

Now  grasp'd  at  glory's  quivering  ray. 

And  now  in  Chloe's  chains  we  lay. 

But  Folly,  why  prolong  my  verse 
To  sing  the  laughter-loving  age? 

Or  what  avails  it  to  rehearse 

Thy  triumphs  on  the  youthful  stage. 

Where  Wisdom,  if  she  claims  a  place. 

Sits  ever  with  an  awkward  grace? 

For  now,  ev'n  now  in  riper  years, 
Smit  with  thy  many  coloured  vest. 

Oft  I  renounce  my  cautious  fears. 
And  clasp  thee  to  my  thoughtless  breast; 

Enough  that  in  PresumpliotVs  mien 

Beneath  my  roof  thou  ne'er  art  seen: 

That, — as  my  harmless  course  I  run. 
The  world  thro'  candid  lights  I  view. 

And  still  with  generous  Pity  shun 
The  moody,  moping,  serious  crew; 

Since  what  they  fondly,  vainly  prize. 

Is  ever,  ever  to  be  Wise. 


spoRTzxa'a  olio. 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 

FOR     EXTRACTING    THORNS. 

Thorns  may  be  generally  extracted  with  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger  nails;  or  recourse  may  be  had 
to  the  assistance  of  the  penknife  in  the  same  way 
as  the  sportsman  would  extract  a  thorn  from  his 
own  finger  The  dog  will  frequently  perform  the 
operation  with  his  mouth.  If  the  wound  festers,  the 
thorn  may  be  squeezed  out. 

TO  BRING  HAIR  UPON  A  SCALDED  PART. 

Fresh  hog's  lard  rubbed  frequently  upon  the  af- 
fected part,  will  reproduce  hair;  indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  animal  fat  in  general  will  have 
the  desired  effect.  Fresh  goose  grease,  or  the  fat 
of  fowls,  unmixed  with  salt,  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  Vegetable  oils  are  of  too  dry  a  na- 
ture, and  their  etfects,  as  appHed  to  the  growth  of 
hair,  pernicious.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  quacks 
who  daily  advertise  the  sale  of  oil  for  the  growth  of 
hair  on  the  human  head;  and  by  way  of  the  strong- 
est possible  recommendation,  specifically  state,  that 
it  is  extracted  from  vegetables!  This  is  lamentable, 
but  it  is  still  more  so,  that  such  numbers  of  the  un- 
thinking become  the  dupes  of  these  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, whose  existence  is  a  stigma  on  the  liberah- 
ty  of  the  public. 

TO  DESTROY  FLEAS,  LICE,  &C. 

Take  of  White  arsenic,  one  ikam;  • 
Water,  one  gallon; 
Soft  soap,  one  quarter  of  a  pound; 

boil  for  ten  minutes;  then  take  itoflfthe  fire  and  let 
it  stand  to  settle,  then  pour  it  olF  into  a  vessel,  leaving 
about  half  a  pint  at  the  bottom,  which  throw  away, 
and  dress  with  the  water.     A  certain  remedy. 

Linseed  oil,  or  Scotch  snuff,  rubbed  well  over  the 
body,  is  a  temporary  remedy.  A  good  washing  with 
common  soap  and  water  will  perhaps  answer  the 
purpose.  In  hot  weather,  dogs  are  much  troubled 
with  fleas;  and  if  the  sportsman  is  anxious  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animal,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to 
use  the  above  several  times  during  the  summer. 
Clean  beds  and  cleanliness  in  general  act  as  pre- 
ventives. 

TO   RECOVER  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

When  the  dog's  olfactory  organ  becomes  affect- 
ed, it  will  be  frequently  found  to  arise  from  colds, 
costiveness  or  other  causes,  which  a  dose  or  two  of 
opening  physic  seldom  fails  to  remove.  A  little  sul- 
phur, or  syrup  of  buckthorn,  will  have  the  desired 
effect. 

SICKNESS,  OR  A  FOUL  STOMACH. 

Dogs  are  very  liable  to  a  foul  stomach;  but  this 
is  more  particularly  the  case  with  such  as  are  tied 
u|)  or  confined.  If  you  tie  a  dog  to  a  kennel  for  a 
few  days,  the  moment  you  loose  him,  he  will  run  in 
search  of  grass  to  eat,  the  broad  blades  of  which 
he  prefers;  this  will  frequently  cause  him  to  vomit: 
whenever  the  animal  is  troubled  witli  sickness  or  a 
foul  stomach,  he  will  uniformly  have  recourse  to 
eating  grass,  though  vomiting  does  not  always  fol- 
low. 

A  foul  stomach  proceeds  from  indigestion;  there- 
fore, eight  or  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic  may  be 
very  beneficially  given,  followed,  in  a  day  or  two, 
by  a  purge  of  syrup  of  buckthorn. 

A  dog  never  pewpires;  but  whenever  he  is  un- 
well, his  eyes  very  strongly  exhibit  the  change,  are 
a  certain  index  of  the  state  of  his  health,  and  as- 
sume a  languid,  a  dull,  or  a  fiery  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  disorder  with  which  he 
is  afflicted.  The  powers  of  digestion  in  a  dog  do 
not  appear  to  be  promoted  by  exercise.  If  you  take 
a  dog  into  the  field  to  hunt  with  a  full  stomach,  he 
will  throw  up  the  contents  of  it  in  a  few  minutes. 


or  at  least  in  a  short  period.  If  you  suffer  him  to 
sleep  after  a  hearty  meal,  the  digestion  is  rapid  and 
healthy.  Give  a  dog  a  good  supper  on  the  evening 
prior  to  hunting,  and  the  next  morning  he  will  re- 
quire little  or  nothing.  I  generally  give  my  dogs  a 
crust  of  bread  in  the  morning  when  going  out,  which, 
however,  they  will  not  always  stop  to  eat,  eo  great 
is  their  anxiety  for  the  expected  diversion.  Little 
food,  and  that  of  a  light  nature,  will  be  found  to 
answer  best  upon  violent  exercise:  hence  a  man 
walks  or  labours  much  better  after  a  breakfast, 
composed  principally  of  tea  or  coffee,  than  after  a 
heavy  dinner.  Cows,  horses,  and  animals  in  gene- 
ral, retire  to  rest  after  filling  their  bellies.  A  full 
stomach,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  best  to  sleep  upon; 
and  I  therefore  differ  very  widely  with  those  physi- 
cians who  represent  a  good  supper  as  injurious  to 
repose.  (  To  be  continued.) 


THE  GREAT  BENEFITS  OF  LOOSE  STA- 
BLES. 

I  have  known  horses,  in  trifling  lamenesses,  re- 
ceive much  benefit  from  being  turned  into  a  loose 
stable;  and  all  valuable  horses  should  be  kept  in 
loose  stables.  I  am  certain,  if  you  crack  the  oafs 
for  horses,  in  a  machine  made  for  that  purpose,  that 
three  feeds  will  do  a  korse  nearly  as  much  good  as 
four* 

A  horse  has  a  very  sweet  tooth, — when  he  is  un- 
well and  won't  drink,  mix  molasses  or  coarse  irou'u 
sugar  in  the  water:  he  will  then  drink  freely. 

The  best  stopping  I  know  to  make  horses'  feet 
grow,  or  to  supple  hard  feet,  which  are  subject  to 
crack,  is  linseed  boiled,  and,  when  moderately  cool, 
applied  to  the' feet. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  agriculturist  who  has 
written  on  agriculture,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
that  the  following  cheap  food  will  do  for  all  horses, 
which  work  in  the  stages,  and  draft-horses; — not  for 
mail-coach  horses,  nor  post-chaise  horses;  they  must 
be  full  fed  with  oats.— Haf/  a  peck  of  split  beans  per 
day;  oats  in  the  straw,  one  third;  two  thirds  barley  or 
wheat  straw;  the  oats  in  the.  straw  and  straw,  to  be 
cut,  in  a  cutting  machine,  as  short  as  possible,  not 
above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  Imig.  Particularly  no  hay 
whatever  with  this  is  necessary. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  AGE  OF  A  DOG,  UN- 
TIL HE  IS  SIX  YEARS  OLD. 

I  have  omitted  informing  you  of  what  will  be  very 
useful,  and  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to 
be,  for  I  have  known  several  gamekeepers  and  hunts- 
men not  the  least  acquainted  with  it:  it  is  to  know 
the  age  of  a  dog  until  he  is  six  years  old;  after 
which  period  you  cannot  ascertain  his  age.  A  dog 
has  a  very  visible  mark  in  his  teeth,  as  well  as  a 
horse,  which  mark  does  not  disappear  totally  until 
he  is  ve/ry  near,  or  full,  six  years  old.  Look  to  the 
four  front  teeth,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
but  particidarly  to  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  for, 
in  those  four  front  teeth,  the  mark  remains  longest: 
at  twelve  months  old,  you  will  observe  every  one  of 


*  In  medical  books  we  read,  that,  from  experiments 
tried,  the  gastric  juices  do  not  operate  on  any  sort  of 
grain,  when  swallowed  whole  into  the  stomach,  so  as  to 
procure  the  digestion  of  llie  grain;  but  only  when  it  is 
chewed  or  broken:  so  that  all  grain  swallowed  «'/ioie 
passes  through  the  animal  undigested,  and  of  course 
does  him  no  benefit.  This  plainly  proves  how  great  an 
advantage  you  gain  by  cracking  the  oats: — how  won- 
derful it  is,  also,  that  the  gastric  juices  operate  only  on 
dead  flesh,  both  in  the  human  body,  and  in  the  body  of 
carnivorous  animals.  If  it  operated  on  living  flesh,  it 
would  destroy  the  intestines.  In  various  worKs  of  di- 
vine nature,  how  evidently  do  we  see  the  hand-work- 
manship, and  wisdom  of  an  omnipotent,  all-wise,  in- 
comprehensible Deity ! — 

"  Whatever  is,  is  rigftf." 
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tlie  four  front  teeth,  both  in  the  upper  an<!  under  jaw, 
jagged  and  uneven,  nearly  in  the  form  oi' »  Jlower  de 
tucc,  but  not  quite  so  pointed  at  the  edges  of  the  jags, 
as  a  flower  de  !uee  is.  As  the  dog  ;idv:inces  in  age. 
tlicse  marks  will  wear  away,  gradually  decrease,  and 
grow  smoother  and  h'ss  jagged  every  year.  Between 
three  and  four  years  old,  these  marks  will  be  full  half 
worn  down;  and  when  you  obserie  all  llie.  four frmit 
teeth,  both  in  llie  upper  and  lower  jaw,  tjuite  worn 
smooth  and  even,  and  not  in  the  least  jagged,  then 
you  may  conrlude  that  the  dog  is  nearly,  if  not  fuU 
six  years  old  When  those  marks  are  quite  worn 
flat  and  even,  and  those- teeth  quite  level  and  even, 
you  can  no  longer  judge  the  age  of  a  dog.  1  have 
seen  many  huntsmen  and  gamekeepers  ignorantly 
look  at  (he  side  and  eye  leeth  of  a  dog;  they  might 
as  well  look  under  his  tail;  for  I  have  seen  many 
dogs,  not  two  years  old,  which  have  had  the  canker 
in  the  mouth,  with  hardly  one  sound  tooth  in  their 
heads. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 

they  were  also  extinguished,  except  a  few  solitary 
stocks  which  appeared  in  1824. 

I  had  in   the  spring  of  18i4,  ten  patches  on  my 
farm,  which  together,  covered  a  surface  of  two  and 
la  half  acres.     Now,  (June,  1825.)  there  is  not  the 
quantity  of  half  a  rod  of  ground  on  which  the  this 
lies  have  appeared. 


[Sept.  i,  ISJf.. 


lUEISCBIiXiAXirEOVS. 


METEOROLOGY. 

The  following  general  axioms  have  been  esta- 
blished by  L.  Colte,  respecting  the  thermometer, 
from  an  examination  of  various  meteorological  ob- 
servations made  during  thirty  years. 

1.  The  thermometer  rises  to  its  extreme  height 
oftener  in  the  temperate  zone,  than  in  the  torrid 
zones. 

2.  It  changes  but  very  little  between  the  tropics, 
its  variations,  like  those  of  the  barometer,  are  great- 
er the  more  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles. 

3.  It  rises  higher  on  plains  than  on  mountains. 

4.  It  does  not  fall  so  much  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  as  in  the  inland  parts. 

5.  The  wind  has  no  influence  on  i(s  motions. 

6.  Moisture  has  a  peculiar  influence  on  it,  if  fol 
lowed  by  a  wind  which  dissipates  it. 

7.  The  greatest  heat,  and  the  greatest  cold,  take 
place  about  six  weeks  after  the  northern  and  south- 
ern solstice. 

8.  The  thermometer  changes  more  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 

9.  The  coldest  period  of  the  day  is  before  sun- 
rise. 

10.  The  greatest  heat  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
shade  seldom  takes  place  on  the  same  day. 

11.  The  heat  decreases  with  far  more  rapidity 
from  September  and  October,  than  it  is  increased 
from  July  to  September. 

12.  It  is  not  true  that  a  very  cold  winter  is  a 
prognostic  of  a  very  hot  summer. 

N.  B.  The  mean  of  the  greatest  cold  and  the 
greatest  heat  in  London,  observed  for  30  years,  is 
iO  degrees. 


CANADA  THISTLE. 
It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  among  agri- 
e.nlturists,  that  the  Canada  thistle  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing over  our  cultivated  lands.  Any  easy  method 
of  extermination  will  of  course  be  received  with  in- 
terest. The  following  experiments,  made  by  M.  E 
Winchell,  in  June,  18-23,  are  extracted  from  a  com- 
munication in  ilie  N.  England  Farmer. 

1.  I  completely  covered  one  patch  of  four  rods 
square  with  boards  and  bark  until  August,  1824. 
The  thistles  have  not  appeared  since. 

2.  I  kept  the  foliage  (leaves  and  stems,)  wholly 
down  by  the  hoe  and  close  feeding  of  my  sheep,  on 
another  patch  of  three  fourths  of  "an  acre,  until  the 
10th  of  July  in  the  same  year;  since  which  time  but 
three  stalks  have  appeared. 

S.  Another  parcel  covering  about  one  fourth  of 
an  acre  was  ploughed  six  times  during  the  seasonj 


INSTINCT  OF  PLANTS. 

Dr.  Hancock  says,  if  a  vessel  of  water  is  placed 
within  six  inches  of  a  cucumber,  that,  in  24  hours 
time  the  cucumber  will  alter  the  direction  of  its 
branches,  and  not  stop  till  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  water.  That  if  a  pole  is  placed  at  a  considera 
ble  distance  from  an  unsupported  vine,  the  branch 
es  of  which  are  proceeding  in  a  contrary  direction 
from  that  towards  the  pole,  the  vine  will  in  a  short 
time  alter  its  course,  and  not  stop  till  it  clings  round 
the  pole.  But  the  same  vine  will  carefully  avoid 
attaching  itself  to  low  vegetables,  nearer  to  it,  as 
the  cabbage.  \ London  puptr. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  1,  1826. 


^^A  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  well  recommend- 
ed to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  wishes 
to  procure  near  Baltimore,  a  situation  as  Manager 
of  a  p-arm  on  shares,  or  on  account  of  the  proprie- 
tor. 


Take  care  of  tour  Fodder. 
Dear  Sir,  Woodly  Farm,  Aug.  28,  1826, 

The  first  crop  of  hay  has  been  so  deficient  in 
quantity,  that  the  attention  of  the  farmer  is  now  no 
doubt  directed  towards  the  securing  of  his  corn  fod 
der,  and  ttiis,  has  induced  me  to  state  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  most  efficient  and  expeditious  me 
thod.  It  is  simply  in  laying  the  blades  on  the  ground, 
and  not  binding  (they  are  too  apt  to  moulder  under 
the  bands)  or  thrusting  between  the  corn,  as  is  com- 
monly practised — there  is  no  species  of  provender 
so  liable  to  injury  from  wet  or  damp  weather,  and 
none  preferred  to  it  when  well  saved,  by  both  horses 
and  cattle.  By  this  simple  method  the  blades  may 
be  pulled  one  day,  and  hauled  in,  that  evening  or 
the  next  morning. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

JACOB  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Es^. 


WHITE  FLINT  VVHE.\T. 

Farmers  wishing  to  procure  the  White  Flint  Wheat, 
for  seed,  (so  much  esteemed  in  the  state  of  New  York,) 
may  get  it  genuine,  from  the  subscriber,  at  125  cents 
per  bushel,  if  immediately  applied  for. 

WILLIAM  HINDMAN, 
Wood-street,  Bowiet/'s  Wharf. 
Sept.  1,  1826. 
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ON  RECLAIMING  MARSH  LAND. 

By  R.  G.  Johnson. 

(From  the  Memoii-s  of  the  Philadelphia  Agric.  Society.) 

(('o7itini(td /romp    187.) 

CREEKS  AND  DAMS. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  large  tracts  of  marsli 
about  to  be  reclaimed,  that  there  are  creeks  of  con- 
siderable width  and  depth,  with  a  strong  tide  setting 
through  them,  and  although  the  sluices  may  have 
been  laid,  and  the  bank  completed,  and  that  too  at 
a  very  considerable  expense;  yet,  until  they  be  safe- 
ly dammed  out  nothing  can  be  said  to  have  been 
done  effectually.  No  business  in  the  ivhole  circle 
of  agricultural  science,  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
more  importance,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
constructing  a  perfect  dam  of  magnitude  upon  a 
mud  bottom,  over  a  deep  and  rapid  creek  of  tide 
water.  The  method  which  I  have  found  to  be  the 
best,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to 
others.  In  the  first  place,  I  proceed  with  a  hand  or 
two  in  a  boat  at  low  tide,  and  carefully  measure, 
and  note  down  the  depth  of  water  at  every  eight  or 
ten  feet,  until  I  have  ascertained  the  exact  depth 


rows  of  po.sts,  and  directly  over  the  in-ends  of  the  pilings  of  the  two  inner  rows.     During  all  the  time- 


caps  of  the  outer  posts,  forming  for  these  two  mid 
die  rows  of  posts  two  complete  rows  of  long  tics, 
which  are  bolted  to  the  large  posts,  and  (he  in-rows 
of  small  posts  are  bolted  to  these  long  ties.  Thu 
there  will  be  three  distinct  apportions  or  spaces  for 
the  mud,  and  four  separate  rows  of  pilings  to  se- 
cure it  within,  so  as  to  receive  the  body  of  the  dam 
to  its  proper  height  in  the  middle  apportion  or 
space  between  the  high  posts,  while  the  two  outer 
spaces  are  to  be  considered  as  supports  or  footings 
to  the  whole;  so  that  by  packing  the  hardest  mud 
in  these  outer  spaces  against  the  pilings  of  the  inner 
ows,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
weight  of  mud  will  be  directly  downward;  nor  can 
in  the  whole  circle  the  body  of  mud  incline  either  to  the  right  or  left 
uf  these  middle  rows  of  pilings,  because  a  like 
quantity  of  mud  being  thro»vn  into  each  of  the  out- 
side spaces,  will  produce  a  like  pressure  upon  the 
centre  of  the  dam.  For  these  pilings  [  would  prefer 
luo  inch  plank,  sawed  to  suit  the  vuiying  depths  of 
(he  water,  because  they  arc  more  easily  pointed 
and  more  quickly  driven  to  their  proper  places  by 
three  men  using  a  plank,  as  prescribed  in  laying 
down  the  sluice.  In  tilling  u|i  these  spaces,  (parti- 
cularly the  middle  one,)  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  no  more  work   is  to   be  laid  oft'  for  the 


from  shore  to  shore,  as  well  as  the  distance  across, 
Then  all  necessary  timber  is  provided,  and  worked  jday  than  can  be  secured  and  completed,  so  that  it 
so  as  to  suit  the  different  purposes  for  which  it  is, may  not  be  swept  away  by  the  current  at  night, 
designed;  all  such  posts  and  other  timber  as  may  j  In  doing  this,  no  greater  distance  along  these  four 
be  wanted  for  a  day's  work  are  put  on  board  of  a  [rows  of  lies  should  be  piled,  than  can  be  filled  up 
large  scow,  or  other  vessel  capable  of  the  service,  j  by  the  hands  during  the  day;  and  as  preparatory  to 
Having  proceeded  to  the  site  intended  for  the  dam, | filling  up  the  day's  work,  three  light  ties  or  sticks 
stakes  are  to  be  set  up  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  of  timber,   about  six   inches   in   diameter,  and   of 


the  tops  of  which  must  be  at  least  two  feet  above 
the  intended  summit  of  the  bank  when  finished. 
With  sheer  poles  and  tackle,  we  proceed  to  set 
down  a  post  by  lowering  it  into  the  mud,  and  then 
forcing  it  down  to  its  proper  depth,  either  by  a 
man  hoy,  as  it  is  called  (being  a  large   block  of 


length  sutlicient  to  reach  across  each  of  the  three 

spaces,   should   be  laid    across    the   long  ties   and 

fested  for  support  against  the  posts.     Within  and 

against  these  moveable  ties,  good  plank  should  be 

stuck  down  close  to  each  other,  and  as  much  mud 

should  be  thrown  within,  as  would  support  them 
wood,)  worked  by  hand  by  the  men;  or  if  that  be  I  firmly  to  their  places,  and  enable  them  to  resist  the 
not  convenient,  by  h;ivii)g  a  large  log  chained  with  ] impetuosity  of  the  tide.  Without  these  precau- 
one  end  to  the  top  of  the  post,  and  the  other  end  I  (ions,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  would  carry  away 
resting  on  the  boat,  and  by  the  assistance  of  half  the  mud  as  fast  as  it  was  thrown  in.  This  process, 
a  dozen  men,  jolling  up  and  down  on  it,  the  post  is  Icalled  cribbing,  is  necessary  to  be  repeated  at  every 
soon  driven  home;  another  is  then  set  down  oppo-jlayoff  of  the  work.  From  these  cribbings,  in  the 
site  the  las(,  and  when  done,  they  are  secured  to  I  middle  space,  the  mud  is  to  be  sloped  backward, 
each  other  by  a  large  piece  of  timber  called  a  cap,  i  towards  the  top  of  the  bank  that  had  been  previous- 
morticed  to  suit  the  tenons  of  these  posts,  and  rais-  ly  finished;  and  before  these  cribbing  planks  can 
£d  up  and  put  on  (hem.  Thus  the  labour  of  setting,  be  safely  removed,  there  must  be  another  set  of 
diving,  and  capping  those  posts  is  continued  until  cribbing  plank  put  down,  and  the  four  rows  of  long 
these  two  rows  are  completed.  After  that,  a  single  ties  piled  all  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former. 
row  of  long  slim  logs,  (I  have  used  many  from  filly  jThus  we  continue  to-  draw  up  these  cribbings  next 
to  seventy  feet  in  length,)  are  to  be  bolted  to  (he  to  the  bank,  and  advance  the  new  cribbings  as  the 
inside  of  these  posts,  so  near  low  water  mark  as  work  progresses,  until  the  breach  be  completed.  To 
the  work  can  be  performed.  And  here  I  would  accomplish  such  work  to  the  best  advantage,  sub- 
observe,  that  all  pieces  of  large  timber  used  in  the  istantial  wheeling  plank  should  be  laid  over  the 
construction  of  the  dam,  and  which  cross  the  cur- j  middle  row  of  caps,  for  the  men  to  nan  their  bar- 
rent,  or  run  parallel  with  the  dam,  are  called  ties,  irows  on  in  safety;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
All  pieces  of  timber  that  cross  the  dam  and  rest  on  |  their  mudYrt,ifh  a  greater  distance  than  about  eighty 
the  posts,  are  called  caps.  All  pieces  of  large  (im  : feet,  another  gangway  should  be  formed,  that  all 
ber  driven  into  the  mud,  and  connected  by  caps,  the  loaders  (or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  shovel- 
are  called  posts.  All  small  timber  that  a  man  can  i  men,)  may  be  kept  constantly  at  work.  There 
handle,  such  as  poles,  boards  or  plank,  which  are  should  be  two  sets  of  wheelers  for  one  set  of  shovel- 
forced  down  by  the  weight  of  men  into  the  mud  to  men;  one  set  of  the  former  to  wheel  up  the  mud 
secure  it  from  slipping,  are  called  pilings.  The  half  w.ay  to  the  dam,  and  there  to  meet  the  other 
long  ties  being  bolted  to  the  posts,  prevent  them  set  returning  with  their  empty  barrows.  At  this 
rocking  about  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current;  and  place  they  exchange  their  barrows;  those  who 
they  are  also  the  main  support  to  the  tops  of  the  ]  came  up  loaded,  return  with  their  empty  bar- 
pilings  which  rest  against  them,  and  confine  the  [rows  to  be  again  filled,  while  the  others,  turning 
mud  to  its  proper  place.  Another  set  of  posts,  about,  proceed  to  discharge  their  loads  in  the  breach, 
much  shorter  and  lighter  than  the  former,  are  driven  iThat  all  parts  of  the  work  might  advance  aright, 
midway  in  the  space  between  the  large  posls,  and  there  should  also  be  two  large  flat-bottom  boats, 
pressed  hard  against  and  inside  of  the  long  ties,  [(scows,)  which  could  be  very  advantageously  em- 
Opposite  to  these,  and  furthest  from  the  long  posts,  ployed;  the  one  within  the  dam  in  the  creek,  and 
other  short  and  light  posts  are  driven  down  and  i  the  other  on  the  outside,  with  hands  sufficient  to 

capped,  on  a  range  with  the  surface  of  the  marsh. 'work  them.      Their   business  should   be  to  bring ..„.., ..„^ ^.  o^.o  ...,_,„„ _, 

These  outside  posts  are  secured  by  a  single  row  of  mud   from  the  sides  of  the  creek,  and   discharge, burn  off  the  rubbish  (if  you  think  best,)  and  com 
long  ties  bolted  to  them;  a  second  row  of  long  ties  their  loads  into  the  two  outer  spaces,  viz.  the  foot-lmence  sowing  your  seed  in  February;  and  that  it 
are  then  put  on  the  inside  of  the  large  or  middle  lings,  by  throwing  the  raud  with  force  against  the 'may  be  evenly  scattere(3  over  the  surface  of  the 
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that  the  labourers  are  employed,  a  few  trusty  nicu 
should  be  stationed  in  the  "mud  at  the  dam,  and 
should  be  ordered  to  pack  every  wheelbarrow  load 
as  it  is  delivered.  Should  the  mud  happen  to  be 
soft  and  inclined  to  slip,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
spread  over  it  occasionally  very  thin  layers  of  fine 
briish,  or,  what  is  equally  proper,  tlirce-squarc 
young  reeds, or  any  long  grass.  Alternate  layers  of 
such  materials  being  incorporated  with  the  soft 
mud,  give  it  snch  tenacity,  as  that  the  workmen 
can  carry  up  the  dam  to  ils  proper  height  -.iiid 
shape.  The  width  of  such  a  dam  would  be  from 
thirty  to  thirty-four  feet,  and  the  work  when  com- 
pleted would  exhibit  a  view,  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  at  low  tide  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  a  slope  at 
or  about  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees.  Before  (he 
work  of  filling  up  the  breach  is  fairly  entered  upon, 
I  consider  it  safest  to  guard  the  opposite  side  by 
running  off  a'crib,  some  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  sc 
curing  it  by  good  mud  packed  within;  for  as  the 
work  advances  and  the  width  of  the  breach  lessens, 
so  in  the  same  proportion,  will  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  increase.  As  the  work  advances,  it  would 
be  advisable  always  to  let  the  sluice  doors  be  open 
to  admit  the  tide  into  the  marsh,  and  to  keep  up  a 
pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  dam  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible. 

DITCHES. 

The  marsh  being  perfectly  enclosed,  and  the  tide 
excluded,  it  is  now  necessary  to  have  it  divided  into 
lots  of  such  size  as  may  be  most  easily  put  into  and 
kept  in  a  dry  and  improveable  slate.  In  whatever 
number  of  acres  the  owner  may  choose  to  have  his 
lots,  they  should  be  so  laid  off,  as  that  the  ditches 
dividing  them  should  run  perpendicularly  from  the 
bank  towards  the  centre  of  the  marsh,  and  be  not 
more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  roods  distance 
from  each  other  in  good  mud;  but  where  the  mud 
is  of  a  light  fibrous  texture,  (such  as  is  vulgarly 
called  horse  dung  or  peat,)  the  ditches  should  not 
be  more  than  twelve  roods  apart.  The  reason  I 
would  assign  for  such  a  division  is  this,  that  in  irri- 
gating such  grounds  the  water  can  pass  with  facili- 
ty along  the  ditches,  and  spread  its  fertilizing  quali- 
ties through  all  parts  of  the  meadows;  and  also  by 
such  distribution,  the  lowest  and  poorest  parts 
would  receive  (he  greatest  proportion  of  the  sedi- 
ment. Another  reason,  I  even  assign,  is,  that  the 
drier  your  meadow  and  belter  the  mud,  (he  finer 
and  more  nulrilious  will  be  Ihe  quality  of  the  grass. 
It  is  invariably  the  case,  that  you  will  find  the 
loose  or  peaty  soil  in  the  lowest  parts  of  .-dl  marsh- 
es, and  although  it  may  sometimes  produce  a  tole- 
rable quantity  of  coarse  herbage,  or  by  good  cuiti 
vation,  a  prolific  crop  of  tlie  improved  grasses;  still 
none  of  those  produclions  ivill  be  half  equal  in  nu- 
trition, to  that  grown  on  good  mud.  In  the  divi- 
sions of  the  marsh,  let  all  the  ditches  be  cut  eight 
feet  wide  by  three  feet  deep;  a  narrow  ditch  would 
be  unsafe  for  the  cattle. 


SEEDING  OF  MEADOW'S. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  marsh  has  been  en- 
closed, and  while  the  ditches  are  cutting,  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest  to  have  your  grass  seed  sown.  It  is  all 
important  to  have  it  sown  as  speedily  as  practicable. 
Often  have  1  seen  the  good  effects  of  early  and  expe- 
ditious seeding  of  a  new  marsh,  and  frequently  have 
I  known  that  a  delay  for  a  year  or  two,  has  cost  a. 
length  of  time  and  labour  to  put  in  the  seed,  and 
even  then  to  very  little  purpose.  Should  the  marsh 
have  on  it  a  groat  quantity  of  wild  herbage;  no 
matter,  be  not  dismayed:  sow  among  them,  throw 
on  the  seed  plentifully,  and  you  will  in  a  year  or 
two  see  your  account  in  it.  If  any  part  should  re- 
main not  seeded  when  the  winter  sets  in,  you  may 
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rather  than  destroy  it  by  burning.     It  is  the  prac 
tice  here  to  sow   the  grass  seed  among  the  reeds, 
flags  and   wihl  oats,  disregarding  their  height.     I 
havi-   been  credii)lv   informed   a  man  a   lew  miles 


marsh,  sow  the  lots  twice,  by  crossing  the  first  with  1  derably  brackish,  but  not  so  much  as  those  border- '  u  ,;s  Ictained  in  my  level  water  furrows  to  nourish 
the  second  sowing.  The  roller  is  always  to  be  pre-jing  on  the  ocean.  It  is  asked,  what  method  should  tin-  mots  of  my  famished  corn  plants,  while  in  the 
ferrcd  for  the  purpose  of  beating  down  the  rubbish,  a  liumer  adopt,  so  as  to  render  a  light  peaty  mea- ;  liilds  of  sonic  of  my  neighbours,  favoured  by  down- 

dow  more  comi)acli*  I  answer,  the  only  probable' hill  lurrows,  it  glided  over  the  baked  surface  so 
and  sure  way  would  be,  to  fodder  his  cattle  through- 1  quickly  as  to  do  them  little  good.  The  eyes  of 
out  the  winter  on  it:  for  their  treading  would  have  some  will  be  opened  to  better  courses,  for  the  men- 
a  tendency  to  consolidate  the  surface,  and  to  cause  |  tal  vision  of  many  is  so  weak  that  their  faculties  of 
IVom  me  sowed  timothy  among  a  most  extraordina- ja  nmch  tliicker  growth  of  young  sjrass  the  follow-!  [icrception  must  be  roused  by  a  rap  over  the 
ry  growth  of  such  plants,  and  who,  ivhen  the  seed-  ling  spring.  It  may  appear  increrdible  to  those  per  i  knuckles,  ere  they  can  plainly  see  what  is  fairly  set 
ing  was  linished,  took  a  common  gate  (not  liav- .sons  who  are  strangers  to  this  kind  of  marsh,  whcni  before  them;  and  this  year  we  have  been  rapped 
ing  a  roller,)  and  dragged  it  over  the  rubbish !  I  tell  them  that  a  mass  of  such  peat  jr  horse  dung  with  a  vengeance." 
until  it  was  flattened  down;  the  rubbish  soon   rot- r  mud,  as  large  as  a   hogshead   or  wagon  body,  ex  I 

ted  upon  the  moist  surface,  and  afl'orded  an  abun-i  posed  for  a  few  weeks   in  summer  to  the  sun  and  I  

dant  nutriment  for  the  tender  sets;  the  consequence  iwmds,  w^uld  lake  fire  as  soon  as  it  was  applied;  orl 
was  an  e.vtraordinary  crop  of  grass  the  following  ^if  thrown  into  water,  would  lloat  as  light  rs  a  cork; 
year.  yet,  e.\lraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  (if  proper  care 


HINTS  ON  SHEEP. 
[The  following  hints  from  one  of  the  most   iudi- 
I  would  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the!  be  taken  to  get  a  sward   of  herdgrass  upon  it,)  i(|'^''"^s  graziers  that^  ever  settled  in  our  country,  de 
seed  should  be  sown  on  the  marsh,  while  it  is  yet  in  !  would  astonish  the  beholder  to   view  the  abundant  ""''"'  "°'"  ""'  ""  '■"""'       ^ 
its  wet  state,  and  before  the  frost  of  winter  or  heat  j crop.      The   innumerable   roots   of   the    herdgrass, 
of  summer,  should  either  pulverize  or  dry  the  sur-  while   they  obstruct  the   rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
face;  lor  both  these  natural  causes  operating  on  the  t  winds  from  penetrating  the   surface,  at   the   same 
surface  alter  the  seed  has  been  sown,  will  do  more  j  time  shut  in  and  retain   the  moisture  for  their  own 
for  the  embryo  seed  just  springing  into  existence, [benefit;  yet,  if  cultivation  in  proper  time  should  be 
than  (in   large   bodies  ol  marsh,)  hundreds,  nay,  liiieglected,  this  kind  of  marsh  will  finally  become  so 
might  say,  thousands  of   dollars   worth  of  labour  i  very  light  and  porous,  that  a  man  in  attempting  to 
could  effect.     After  the  seed  shall  have  been  sown,!  walk  over  it  would  sink   to  the  depth  of  his  ancles, 
(and  from  long  experience  I  can  asseit,)  that  the  I  Am  I  asked    by   what  method   are   meailows  to  he 
best  and  only   sure   way  of  speedily   getting  your|conlinued   improveable,  so   that  they   may  be  ren 
meadow  into  grass,  is  to  pasture  it,  as  severely  as  dered   capable  of  yielding  considerable  quantities 
possible,  for  the  first  and  even  second  year.     The  j  of  grass  by  the  ordinary  resources  of  any  practica 

:  ble  farmer,  and  that  in  the  most  easy  and  least  ex 

j  pensive   way?     I   answer,  by   irrigation   in  three 

ways:   1st.  Partial.     2d.  Effectual.     3d.  Internal. 
(To  be  continxied.) 


wild  herbage  being  kept  down  by  the  number  of 
cattle  continually  feeding  thereon,  will  afford  the 
tender  grass  an  opportunity  to  take  root;  while  at 
the  same  time  their  continued  treading  of  the  soil, 
tends  to  bury  the  seed  among  the  loose  and  dtcay- 
ing  rubbish,  and  to  render  the  surface  more  com 
pact;  for  on  that  depends  the  grouth  of  the  artifi- 
cial grasses,  and  the  destruction  at  the  same  time 
of  the  wild  plants.  I  consider  as  a  truth,  that  the 
mellower  a  marsh  is  made,  the  less  liable  are  grass 
seeds  to  take  root,  (although  directly  the  reverse  is 
the  case  in  upland.)  or,  if  they  should  happen  to 
take  root,  they   might  vegetate   for   a  while;  but 


HORIZONTAL  PLOUGHING. 

Its  great  advantages  in  protecting  crops  Jrom  the 
effect  of  severe  drouglU—from  a  coirespondent  in  a 
middle  couuly  of  J\'orth  Carolina. 

"  The  extremely  severe  drought  which  has  visited 

this  state,  and   so  far  as  I  can   learn,  the  United 

when  the  heat'aiid  droughts  come  on,  they  will  most  States  and  Eurojie,  has   been   a   heavy  calamity  to 


assuredly  perish. 

DiQerent  marsh  soils  require  different  kinds  of 
seed.  The  firm  blue  mud  is  best  adapted  for  green 
grass,  timothy  and  the  clovers,  particularly  the 
white.     The  light  spongy  marsh  (called  hoise  duns 


the  middle  counties  of  North  Carolina.  Corn  crops 
on  our  good  lands  have  been  diminished  one  half, 
and  on  poor  thin  soils,  which  comprise  a  very  con 
siderable  proportion  of  the  whole,  the  diminution 
has  been  greater.     Want  threatens  very  many,  and 


or  peat,)  is  fitted  for  none  other  than  the  herdgrass.  i  absolute  famine  stares  not  a  few  in  the  face.  The 
Immediately  after  the  bank  is  completed,  thi^  kind  drought,  co-operating  with  our  poor  soil  and  bad 
of  soil  should  be  sown  with  herdgrass,  while  it  is ;  farming,  has  withered  the  patriotism  and  uprooted 
yet  new  and  in  its  wet  state,  and  before  it  has  time  the  attachments  of  many,  who  are  transferring 
even  to  exhibit  dryness  on  the  surface  While  it  is  their  affections  from  the  sunny  dales  of  North  Ca- 
yet  wet,  a  sward  of  herdgrass  may  be  formed  upon  jrolina  to  the  shaded  plains  of  Chickasaw.  But 
it.  and  by  pasturing  it  closely  for  some  time,  it  will; other  parts  of  the  state  are  bountifully  favoured, 
then  be  useful  for  mowing  for  many  years.  !  would  In  all  the  low  country  where  droughts  are  generally 
never  recommend  the  sowing  of  herdgrass  on  good  i  favourable,  the  corn   crops  are  very  abundant,  and 


serve  particular  attention.] 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Isq.  Phitndelphia,  Jlu^.  1,  182S. 

Sir. — I  take  liberty  in  sending  you  a  few  hints  on 
the  subject  of  sheep.  If  you  should  think  them  of 
any  interest  to  the  publick,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
eive  them  a  place  in  your  useful  paper.  Si^The 
season  has  arrived  in  which  every  good  shepherd 
should  attend  strictly  to  his  flock;  "he  will  wean  his 
lambs,  select  his  oldest  ewes  for  lattening,  and  give 
them  the  best  pasture  on  his  farm,  and  the  worst  to 
his  ewes  intended  to  keep  over,  to  be  turned  with 
the  ram  or  or  about  the  first  of  September.  He 
should  be  looking  around  him  at  his  neighbours' 
sheep.  If  he  sees  a  ram.  or  a  few  ewes  better  than 
my  of  his  own,  he  should  by  all  means  purchase 
them;  but  if  not,  then  select  one  of  his  best  rams 
from  his  own  flock.  To  do  this  he  ought  to  have 
at  least  ten  to  make  his  selection  from,  providing  his 
flock  of  ewes  amounts  to  fifty  in  number.  Let  the 
s;reat  men  of  these  times  say  what  they  may  about 
breeding  in  and  in,  I  have  been  running  rams  se- 
lected from  my  own  flock  for  twelve  years  past,  and 
should  have  continued  to  follow  the  same  rule  had 
I  not  have  seen  your  imported  one.  I  believe  he 
excels  in  tivo  particular  points — size  rtnd  wool;  but 
for  fattening  qualities  and  beautiful  forms,  I  think 
my  old  stock  equal  if  not  superior.  If  any  of  your 
friends  feel  a  desire  to  become  purchasers  of  this 
valuable  breed  of  sheep,  (sometimes  termed  Bake- 
well  or  Dishley  sheep  )  I  have  a  few  ewes  and  rams 
for  sale.  The  ewes  shall  have  a  chance  of  running 
with  the  imported  ram  till  the  first  of  October  next. 
I  will  sell  them  for  %-10  each;  the  rams  from  20  to 
S25.  delivered  on  my  I'arm  near  Port  Penn,  Dela- 
ware, or  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  free  of  any 
further  charge. 

Yours,  most  truly, 

JOHN  BARNEY. 


mud,  because  the  timothy,  clovers  and  green  grass, 
are  all  far  preferable,  much  more  nutritious,  and 
bear  pasturing  until  quite  late;  on  the  contrary,  the 
herdgrass  is  not  so  good  for  pasture,  nor  will  it  re- 
sist the  effects  of  a  late  frost  in  the  spring,  nor 
an  early  one  in  the  fall.  Besides,  it  has  a  wonder- 
ful tendency  to  root  out  all  the  other  grasses,  with 
its  innumerable  long  and  very  fine  roots,  and  irom 
the  production  of  such  an  immense  quantity  of  seed, 
which  are  so  easily  shattered  out  and  wafted  by  the 
wind  every  where;  that  should  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  seed  be  mixed  with  the  other  grasses 
and  sown  on  blue  mud,  it  would  be  discovered  in  a 
very  few  years,  that  the  herdgrass  had  obtained 
the  complete  ascendancy.  The  herdgrass  is  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  salt  marshes.  It  is  wonderful 
how  easily  it  can  become  the  companion  of  even 
the  red  salt  grass;  and  in  proportion  as  it  acquires 
strength  and  root,  so  in  the  same  proportion  does 
it  t;,ke  the  place  of  that  natural  proprietor  of  the 
saline  soil.  When  I  speak  of  salt  marshes,  I  wish 
to  be  understood,  those  loarihcs  nbicb  are  consi 


for  a  line  of  fifty  miles  in  width  across  the  state 
next  to  the  Alleghany  mountaiHs,  the  crops  are  ex- 
cellent. If  the  numerous  rivers  which  traverse  our 
state,  were  navigable,  the  abundance  of  one  section 
could  readily  relieve  the  wants  of  another;  but 
they  flort' in  vain,  and  the  expense  of  transporting 
bread  stuffs  to  places  of  want  will  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  purchase. 

"Our  system  of  farming,  or  rather,  our  total  want 
of  system,  always  injurious,  is  this  year  a  heavy  ca- 
lamity.    We  cultivate   little  for  the  sustenance  ofi 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Sir,  Red  House,  JV.  C,  Jlugutt  27,  1826. 

I  believe  at  the  time  I  wrote  you  last,  1  gave  you 
a  very  flattering  account  of  the  state  of  our  crops; 
but  the  seasons  since  that  time,  until  a  short  time 
past,  have  been  very  inauspicious,  but  I  am  in 
hopes  that  the  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  will 
make  abundant  crops,  or  at  least  a  sufficiency  to 
live  on,  provided  they  use  economy  and  care. 

The  prospect  in  the  adjoining  counties  is  gloomy 
and  dismal  beyond  description.    You  no  doubt  have 


man  or  beast,  excepting  Indian  corn;  and  when  thatjseen  an  account  in  our  state  papers  of  these  pros- 

stafl' fails,  we  have  not  another  to  lean  upon.     Pewipects.     Unless  they   are   relieved   by  importations 

of  us  think  of  multiplying  our  dependencies,  as  we i  from  'he  northern  states,  the  poorer  class  must  suf- 

ought,  by  cultivating  peas,  rye,  grass,  &c  ,  not  con-jfer  in  the  extreme.     This  has  been  the  fruit  of  the 

sidering  that  by  this  variety  we'  are  supplying  the  co»on  mama.     If  they  had  followed  the  good  ad- 

meansofincreasingeachindividualproduct.Though!'''ce 'aid  down   in  your  worthy   paper,  they   would 

I  throw  out  this  general  censure,  lam  not  entirely  ex-  ha^e  heen  in  a  very  diflerent  situation.     I  expect 

empt  from  it  myself;  but  thanks  to  one  improvement, 'hat  't  gives  them  a  lesson  that  they  will  not  forget 

which  I  have  adopted,  I  shall  make  enough  for  myiSoon. 

own  use,  and  a  little  for  the  wants  of  others:  it  is  hon-  Youi^,  &c.,  Tery  respectfully, 

zontal  ploughing.    A  hasty  rain  or  two  which  fell,'  JAMES  W.  JEFFREYS. 
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ROKTICUIiXURE. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

J.  S.  Skinnkr,  Esu.  Columbia,  S.  C,  .ing.  20,  1826. 

Sir, — Having  promised  you,  or  rather  tlireatened 
you  with  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the 
grape,  I  must  keep  my  word,  at  the  risk  of  only  say 
insc  wliat  most  people  know  already,  and  of  being 
bhimed  by  -'An  Old  Man"  (your  late  correspondent.) 
for  writing  as  if  I  thought  the  farmers  and  planters  of 
this  country  were  slill  learning  the  A,  B,  C,  of  agri- 
culture. And,  in  truth,  many  have  not  gone  much 
further  in  the  rudiments  of  it  as  a  science.  I  hope, 
however,  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  thi.s.  particularly 
as  the  branch  of  which  I  treat,  according  to  my  lit- 
tle stock  of  experience,  is  not  generally  underitood 
in  this  country;  and  the  experience  and  practice  of 
other  countries,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  are 
not  to  be  absolutely  relied  on,  and  inijilicitly  follow- 
ed in  Ibis.     I  shall  instance  one  which  is  of  some 


imp'Ttance,  and  if  is  this:  that  In  France  it  is  con 

sidcred  as  an  indisputable  fact,  almost  an  axiom  in  at   first,  and  dig  up,  occasionally,  the  weakest  of 


whether  it  is  that  they  do  not  see  them,  or  can  find 
no  place  to  perch  upon,  so  as  to  eat  them  at  their 
ease,  certain  it  is  that  they  do  not  commit  one 
fourth  the  depredation  on  them  when  thus  hanging 
under  the  cover  of  the  leaves,  than  when  they  are 
differently  exposed. 

It  requires  at  least  six  or  seven  years  from  the 
time  of  planting  the  cuttings,  for  the  vines  to  have 
acquired  strength  and  thickness  sufficiently  to  be 
trained  to  this  height;  for  this  must  be  done  gradu- 
ally; or  else  one  would  run  the  risk  of  having  the 
bodies  of  his  vines  too  slender  and  too  weak  to  do 
Well.  They  will  bear  fruit,  notwithstanding,  every 
year  from  the  third;  but  the  vines  will  not  he  fully 
formed  till  the  sixth  or  seventh. 

When  trained  in  this  manner,  the  vines  must  not 
be  planted  as  near  each  other  as  when  kept  lower. 
I  think  ten  feet  one  way  by  seven  or  eight  the  other, 
will  do  very  well;  and  even  if  the  soil  is  good,  the 
distance  may  be  increased  with  advantage.  That 
there  may  be  no  loss  in  the  use  of  the  ground,  I 
would  recommend  to  plant   the  vines  much  closer 


the  cuiture  of  the  vine  and  the  art  of  iriaking  wnie, 
that  to  make  good  wine  the  grapes  must  be  raised 
as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible,  so  that  Ihey  do 


them  to  make  room  for  the  best,  as  they  grow  large 
and  require  more  space 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  here  as  to 


no(  touch  it.  and  that  gnipes  raised  higher,  even  the  manner  of  planting  cuttings,  so  as  to  insure 
only  tivo  or  three  feet,  make  comparatively  an  infe- 1  their  success;  though  this  has  been  said  and  re- 
rior  wine.  This  is  very  true  there,  especially  in  the  peated  in  your  valuable  "American  Farmer,"  and 
north  and  middle  of  France;  and  they,  therefore,  elsewhere.  Good  cuttings  having  been  well  select- 
yery  seldom  have  their  vines  more  than  four  or  fiveicd.  They  must  be  of  the  preceding  year's  growth, 
feet  high  altogether,  the  bearing  part  of  them  being  the  wood  being  well  matured;  and  the  best  are 
within  one  foot  of  (he  ground,  ami  sometimes  nearer,  those  that  have  a  few  inches  of  the  old,  or  two 
They  nt-ed  this, that  the  heat  reflected  from  the  earth  years  old  wood,  though  the  next  cut  of  a  strong 
may  sufficiently  mature  their  grapes.  Here,  the  great  vine  is  also  very  good;  have  holes  dug  about  eiu:h- 
ardour  of  our  summer's  sun.  nnders  this  additional  teen  inches  deep  an  I  two  feet  square,  or  more,  (the 
heat  not  only  unnecessary,  but  very  frequently  larger  the  holes  the  better — I  have  even  thought 
hurtful.  Certain  it  is.  that  after  an  experience  of  .it  best  to  make  a  continuous  trench  of  that  depth 
fifteen  years  or  upwards,  the  consequence  of  almost  two  feet  wide  and  the  whole  length  of  the  row,)  re- 
unremitted  experiments  during  all  that  finie,  my  turn  into  the  bottom  a  part  of  the  surface  vegetable 
grapes  never  have  done  well  as  long  as  I  aimed  at  earth,  which  must  for  this  purpose  have  been  put 
havinsthem  low.  I  say  aimed;  for  I  could  not  sue-  on  one  side  o(  the  hole  or  trench;  and  on  this  place 
ceed  in  restraining  the  vigour  of  their  growth,  not-  your  cuttings  a  little  sloping,  anil  fill  up  the  hole 
withstanding  all  my  endeavours  to  this  eflfect.  II  with  the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  earth;  and  as 
have  then  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  low  vines,' the  quantity  of  it  dug  out  may  not  be  sufficient, 
and  to  train  them  higher,  about  six  or  seven  f?et.  rake  up  in  the  vicinity  a  sufficient  quantity  to  an 
spreading  theiri  fan  fashion.  They  did  a  lidle  bet-;  swer  your  purpose,  leaving  the  earth  around  the 
ter,  but  not  so  is  to  satisfy  me  In  short,  after  hav- 1  planted  cuttings  rather  higher  than  the  general  level 
ing  tried  a  variety  of  devices,  I  finally  trained  my  of  the  ground.  As  you  fill  in  the  earth,  press  it 
vines  with  a  naked  stem  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  gently  against  the  cutting,  but  not  too  hard.  The 
and  then  led  the  bearing  branches  horizontally  over  cutting  so  planied  had  better  have  but  one  bud  out 
head.  I  had  long  before  thought  of  adopling  this  of  the  ground,  provided  it  be  a  good  one.  The 
mode,  but  was  deterred  from  it  on  account  of  its^proper  length  for  cutfings  is  about  two  feet.  In 
expensiveness.  The  frames  required  to  support  the  our  Southern  states,  I  would  recommend  to  plant 
vines  in  this  manner  cost  miicli  more  than  in  any  [in  the  fall,  the  sooner  after  the  cuttini;s  have  been 
other  way;  but  by  making  them  of  good  materials,! separated  from  the  vines  the  better.  They  will  do, 
they  willlasl,  I  hope,  several  years,  perhaps  eight  however,  planted  any  time  until  March  during  mild 
or  ten.  So  that  it  may  be  the  cheapest  ultimately,  weather.  As  soon  as  you  have  your  cuttings,  if  you 
I  made  use  of  split  lightwood,  about  the  size  of;  are  not  ready  to  plant  them,  bury  them  entirely  in 
common  fence  rails,  for  posts,  which  were  placed  the  ground,  or  keep  them  in  a  cool  cellar;  but  the 
ten  feet  one  way  by  seven  feet  the  other,  and  joined  burying  of  them  is  the  best.  Although  I  have 
them  at  the  top  by  long  sawed  laths,  three  inches  known  vine  cuttings  to  grow  after  having  been  se- 
wide  and  one  and  a  h.alf  inch  thick,  covering  the  parated  from  the  vines  six  months,  and  that  without 
square  spaces  between  them  with  sticks  and  poles,  i  having  been  buried  or  protected  by  any  covering, 
with  intervals  between  them  of  about  eighteen  inches 'other  than  the  bundles  of  them  being  deposited  in 
or  two  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  trellis  over  head.  I  a  warehouse  and  in  the  hole  of  a  ship,  I  have  al- 
Another  reason,  also,  that  weighed  with  me  consi:  ways  found  them  to  succeed  much  better  when  they 
derably,  is  the  greater  inconvenience  of  working  at  (had  not  been  exposed,  even  one  night,  to  the  frost. 


the  vines  when  they  are  raised  so  high.  'l''he  ad 
vantages,  however,  were  found  to  preponderate. 
The  vines  certainly  bear  more  fruit.  The  grapes 
hang  loosely,  and.  as  it  were,  detached,  on  the  un- 
der part  of  the  ceiling.  They  are  sheltered  by  the 
leaves  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
sides  having  neither  leaves  nor  fruit,  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air  beneath,  and  I  think  prevent 
the  bad  effects  of  the  hot  steam  that  sometimes 
arises  from  the  earth  and  causes  the  grapes  to  rot 
by  scalding  the  skin.  There  is  another  advantage; 
frhich  isj  that  the  birds  cannot  get  at  them  so  easily; 


After  the  cuttings  have  been  planted  as  above  di 
rected,  it  will  conduce  to  their  success  to  cover 
with  earth  the  bud  left  out  to  grow,  making  a  little 
hillock  over  it  to  protect  it  from  the  frost;  and 
when  vegetating  weather  comes  on  in  the  spring, 
uncover  it  gently,  and  should  you  have  reason  to 
fear  a  frost  after  the  bud  has  pushed,  cover  it  gently 
again  with  earth,  and  uncover  it  when  the  danger 
is  past.  In  doing  this,  great  care  must  be  taken 
lest  the  bud  or  young  shoot  be  broken  off  in  co 
vering,  and  particularly  in  uncovering  it.  Grape 
cuttings  will  sometimes  do  well  without  all  these 
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precautions;  but  a  little  IrouMe  taken  at  first  may 
save  a  great  deal  afterwards.  Indeed,  in  every 
filing  we  do,  we  ought  to  recollect  this  maxim,  that 
"what  is  worth  doing  at  all.  is  worth  the  doing  it 
well."  It  is  a  very  good  plan  when  you  plai.t  your 
cuttings,  if  you  have  enough  of  tlieui,  to  plant  two 
near  each  other,  where  you  intend  having  only  one: 
but  plant  them  so  that  the  lower  ends  diverge  from 
each  other,  the  lops  being  a  few  inches  apart,  thus. 

/  If  both   grow,  one  of  them  may  be 

— \^  taken  up,  at  a  proper  time,  and 
^k  planted  elsewhere.  Suffer  only  one 
X  shocit  to  grow  from  each  culling, 
and  fasten  them  upright  to  small  stakes,  stuck  by 
them  for  this  purpose.  In  putting  the  stakes  in  ihe 
Kroiind  to  support  Ihe  young  vines,  have  the  pre- 
caution to  put  them  on  the  back  of  them;  that  is, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sloping  of  the  plants, 
that  Ihe  stakes  may  not  injure  the  lender  roots. 

The  gra()e  vine  will  grow  in  almost  all  kinds  of 
soils;  hut  they  will  do  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil, 
dry,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  fertility  as  to  produce 
from  eight  lo  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  per  acre; 
though  it  will  grow,  thrive  and  do  tolerably  well 
even  in  poorer  soil.  The  situation  oiiffht  to  be  se- 
lected high,  siry,  and  with  a  gentle  slope  facing 
the  east  or  south;  hut  they  will  do  well  in  any  ex- 
position in  (.his  climate. 

I  If  ii  be  true  (and  of  this  (here  cannot  be  any 
doubt,;  that  a  poor,  light,  sandy  soil  will  produce 
not  only  good  wine,  but  an  abundance  of  it,  what 
excuse  can  we,  of  the  Soulhern  states,  have  for  suf- 
fering minimis  if  acres  of  land  to  lie  idle,  despised 
!and  uncultivated?  We  pay  every  year  large  supis 
of  money  for  wines  and  brandies  brought  from  fo- 
reign countries,  when  we  can  make  as  good,  and 
perhaps  better  at  home,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
It  cannot  be  that  we  think  it  not  worth  w  hile  (o  add 
, to  our  present  while  population,  a  laborious,  indus- 
trious and  honest  set  of  people,  vvhich  is  almost  al- 
ways the  character  of  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil;  and  there  are  millions  of  such  individuals  in 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  who  would  come  and 
cuifivale  our  neglected  sandy  lands,  if  they  had  the 
means  of  leaving  their  country,  and  knew  how  and 
\yhere  to  find  us.  This  view  of  the  subject  gives 
rise  lo  many  reflections  and  most  serious  thoughts 
on  Ihe  present  and  prospective  situation  of  our 
Southern  states,  and  we  may  find,  when  perhaps  it 
is  too  late,  that  our  security  might  have  been  afl'cct- 
ed  by  inducing  such  an  increase  of  population  as  is 
here  contemplated. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  of  success,  and  I  have 
this  year  made  upwards  of  150  gallons  of  wine  on 
about  half  an  acre  of  land,  which,  if  planted  in 
corn,  would  not  in  a  common  year  produce  more 
than  seven  or  eight  bushels  to  liie  acre,  and  would 
not  this  year  have  produced  five  bushels,  with  all 
the  care  and  cultivation  that  could  have  been  be- 
j  stowed  upon  it.  The  wine  thus  made  will  not  only 
•be  good,  but  very  good— bttlev,  probably,  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  wines  imported  into  this  country.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  above  assertion  will  draw 
upon  me  the  incredulity  of  some  and  the  sneers  of 
many;  but  neither  the  incredulity  of  the  one  nor 
the  sneers  of  Ihe  other,  can  prevent  a  fact  from 
being  a  fact;  and  it  is  easier  to  deny  an  assertion 
than  lo  prove  its  fallacy. 

The  present  season  has  been  very  favourable  to 
the  vines,  except  in  the  spring,  when  late  frosts  did 
so  much  injury  that,  but  for  the  immense  resources 
of  this  climate,  the  vines  would  have  produced  hut 
little,  or  rather  no  fruit.  Such  frosts  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Ihe  North,  would  have  destroyed  all 
hopes  of  a  crop  for  the  year;  and  no  doubt  my 
crop  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  this. 
In  order  that  the  manner  of  repairing  the  injury 
done  by  the  spring  frosts  may  be  understood,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  upper  buds  of  Ihe  vine 
are  always  the  first  to  grow,  except  sometimes 
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fuckpis  from  the  root,  which  ought  alivays  to  be 
broken  off,  unless  wanted  very  i>aiticularly;  and  if 
iiolhiiii;  injures  llicni,  the  buds  below  the  two  or 
three  upper  ones,  will  cither  not  push  at  all,  or 
make  but  slender  shoots.  After,  then,  the  apparent 
almost  total  destruction  of  my  vines  by  the  frost,  i 
determined  to  prune  them  over  again,  and  I  ampu- 
tated, without  any  hesitation,  every  part  that  liad 
been  in  the  least  touched  with  the  frost.  The  rising 
sap  followed  the  knife  every  where,  and  the  bleed- 
ing of  the  vines  was  enough  to  frighten  any  one 
but  a  bold  and  experienced  surgeon.  This  bleed- 
ing, most  abundant  as  it  was,  did  little  or  no  inju- 
ry, and  it  stopped  after  a  kw  days.  Tiie  buds  that 
were  left  and  had  now  become  the  upper  ones,  sup- 
plied the  places  of  those  that  had  been  cut  off,  they 
pushed  and  bore  a  plenty  of  fruit,  which  the  fa- 
vourable season  brought  to  an  early  and  perfect 
maturity. 

Although  I  must  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  severe  drought  of  this  summer,  my  success,  as 
the  grapes  had  scarcely  any  rot  at  all,  I  have 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  manner  of  traininK  Ihem 
conduced  also  to  this  valuable  exeniiition.  I  have 
also  reason  to  believe  that  the  rot  ol'  the  grapes 
decreases  as  the  vines  grow  older,  and  they  also  ac- 
quire by  the  age  of  the  vines  a  superior  degree  of 
richness  of  juice,  and  a  more  perfect  maturity. 

Whetfier  or  not  it  would  be  fit  for  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  Southern  states  to  promote,  by  some 
efficacious  means,  a  culture  that  promises  so  many 
advantasi-es,  is  a  question  that  may  be  worth  c.xamin- 
in".  The  discussion  of  it  can  do  no  harm,  and 
may  be  productive  of  much  good.  I  make  no 
hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  humble 
though  it  be,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  proper,  and 
that  few  acts  of  our  legislatures  could  have  so  di- 
rect a  tendency  to  secure  the  prosperity,  peace, 
wealth  and  respectability  of  the  countries  under 
their  legislation,  as  that  which  would  give  great 
value  to  lands  within  their  limits,  that  now  possess 
none;  as  that  which  would  give  us  a  hardy,  indus- 
trious and  honest  population,  where  we  are  so  mise- 
rably deficient;  as  that  which  would  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  states,  by  increasing  their  valuable 
productions;  as  that  which  would  preserve  in  the 
countiy  the  vast  sums  of  money  annually  sent 
abroad;  as  that  which  would  have  most  undoubted 
ly  a  tendency  to  render  every  class  of  our  popula 
Tion  more  moral,  more  healthy,  and  of  course  more 
happy?  In  short,  by  what  act  could  our  legisla 
lures  secure  our  tranquility  at  home,  by  stifling  in 
its  very  germs  any  disturbance  in  a  certain  part  of 
ouf  present  population,  secure  and  tighten  the 
bands  that  unite  the  United  States  together;  for 
our  strength  at  home  would  prevent  the  intermed 
dling  in  our  domestic  concerns  of  our  well-mean- 
ing, perhaps,  though  very  dangermu  friends  at  ihe 
xNorth? 

To  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  I  would  add,  to 
promote  the  same  valuable  ends,  the  cultivation  of 
madder,  silk,  wool  and  olives,  for  the  production  of 
which  very  profitable  articles,  this  same  tract  of 
almost  deserted  country  is  eminently  adapted. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  Induce  the  removal  to 
this  country  of  the  suitable  labourers  from  Europe; 
show  them  the  way  to  our  shores,  and  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  settle  among  us.  Very  small  advan- 
tages to  them  will  be  sufficient. 

The  above,  which  are  no  more  than  hints,  de- 
serve to  be  examined  seriously,  and  more  fully  eom- 
uiented  upon  by  one  better  qualified  than  the  sub- 
jcriber,  who  may,  for  his  pains  be  called  a  visiona 
ry  Bian.     If  he  labours  under  a  delusion,  it  is  pro 


SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

(From  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.) 
FCNCTIONS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Process  of  JVutrilion. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  in  what  the  Xood 
of  plants  consists,  but  also  by  what  means  that  food, 
whether  lodged  in  the  soil  or  wafted  through  the 
atmosphere,  is  taken  up  by  the  plant,  conveyed  to 
its  diflerent  parts,  and  elaborated  so  as  to  prepare 
it  for  final  assimilation. 

Intro-siisceptiou— As  plants  have  no  organ  analo- 
gous to  the  mouth  of  animals,  they  are  enabled  to 
take  up  the  nourishment  necessary  to  their  support 
only  by  absorption  or  inhalation,  as  the  chyle  into 
the  animal  lacteals,  or  the  air  into  the  lungs.  The 
former  term  will  be  applied  to  the  intro-susception 
of  non -elastic  fiuids;  the  latter,  to  that  of  gaseous 
lluids.  The  absorption  of  non-elastic  fluids  by  the 
epidermis  of  plants  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  It 
is  proved,  indisputably,  that  the  leaves  not  only  con- 
tain air,  but  do  actually  inhale  it.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Priestley  that  they  inhale  it  chiefly  by  the 
upper  surface.  And  it  has  been  shown  by  Saussure, 
that  Iheir  inhaling  power  depends  entirely  upon  the 
organization.  It  has  been  a  question,  however, 
among  phytologists,  whether  it  is  not  also  effected 
by  the  epidermis  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  be  eflected  by  the 
dry  and  indurated  epidermis  of  the  bark  of  aged 
trunks,  of  which  the  original  organization  is  obli- 
terated; nor  by  that  of  the  larger  and  more  aged 
blanches.  But  it  has  been  thought  there  are  even 
some  of  the  soft  and  succulent  parts  of  the  plant  by 
which  it  cannot  be  effected,  because  no  pores  are 
visible  in  their  epidermis.  M.  Decandolle  found  no 
pore,^  in  the  epidermis  of  fleshy  fruits,  such  as  pears, 
peaches,  and  gooseberries;  nor  in  that  of  roots,  or 
scales  of  bulbs;  nor  in  any  part  not  exposed  to  the| 
influence  of  air  and  light.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  fruits  will  not  ripen,  and  that  routs  will  not 
tlirive,  if  wholly  deprived  of  air;  and  hence  it  is 
probable  that  they  inhale  it  by  their  epidermis, 
though  the  pores  by  which  it  enters  should  not  be 
visible.  In  the  root,  indeed,  it  may  possibly  enter 
in  combination  with  the  moisture  of  the  soil;  but 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  it  enters  no  doubt  in 
the  state  of  gas.  Herbs,  therefore,  and  the  soft 
parts  of  woody  plants,  absorb  moisture  and  inhale 
gases  from  the  soil  or  atmosphere  by  means  of  the 
pores  of  their  epidermis,  and  thus  the  plant  elTects 
the  intro-susception  of  its  food. 

Ascent  of  the  S«;).— The  means  by  which  the 
plant  effects  the  intro  susception  of  its  food,  is  chief- 
ly that  of  absorption  by  the  root.  But  the  fluids 
existing  in  the  soil  when  absorbed  by  the  root,  are 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  sap  or  lymph; 
which,  before  it  can  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  vegetable  nutrition,  must  either  be  in- 
termediately conveyed  to  some  viscus  proper  to  give 
it  elaboration,  or  immediately  distributed  llnough- 
out  the  whole  body  of  the  plant.  Our  present  ob- 
ject, therefore,  is  that  of  tracing  out  the  progress  of' 
its  distribution  or  ascent.  The  sap  is  In  motion  in 
one  direction  or  other,  at  least  at  occasional  periods, 
as  the  bleeding  of  plants  in  spring  and  autumn  suffi- 
ciently fliustrates.  The  plant  always  bleeds  most 
freely  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  bud;  for 
in  proportion  as  the  leaves  expand  the  sap  flows 
less  copiously,  and  when  they  are  fully  expanded  it 
entirely  ceases.  But  this  suspension  is  only  tempo- 
rary, for  the  plant  may  be  made  to  bleed  again  in 
the  end  of  the  autumn,  at  least  under  certain  con- 
jditions.     If  an  incision  is  now  made  into  the  body 


duced  by  a  true  and  sincere  wish  to  promote  thej  of  the  tree,  after  the  occurrence  of  a  short  but  sharp 
permanent  advantage  of  his  adopted  country,  by  frost,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  mildness  of  the 
which  he  would  be  benefited  in  common  with  the  air  begins  to  produce  a  thaw,  the  sap  will  again 
rest  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  do  all  in  his  poweriAow.  It  will  flow  even  where  the  tree  has  been  but 
\n  advance  the  same  laudable  objects.  |  partially  thawed,  which  sometimes  happens  on  the 
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strong  and  the  wind  northerly.  At  the  seasons  now 
specified,  therefore,  the  sap  is  evidently  in  motion; 
but  the  plant  will  not  bleed  at  any  other  season  o( 
the  year.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  phytolo 
gists,  that  the  motion  of  the  sap  is  wholly  suspend- 
ed during  the  h  inter.  But  though  the  great  cold  of 
winter,  as  well  as  the  great  heat  of  summer,  is  by 
no  means  so  favourable  to  vegetation  as  the  milder 
lliuugh  more  changeable  temperature  of  spring  and 
autumn,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  suspend  the  move- 
ment of  the  sap.  Palms  may  be  made  to  bleed  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  And  altlmugh  this  is  not 
the  case  with  plants  in  general,  yet  there  is  proof 
sufficient  that  the  colds  of  winter  do  not,  ev.n  in 
this  climate,  entirely  prevent  the  sap  from  flowing. 
Buds  exhibit  a  gradual  development  of  parts 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter,  as  may  be  seen 
by  dissecting  ihem  at  diflerent  periods.  So  also  do 
routs.  Evergreens  retain  their  leaves;  and  many 
of  them,  such  as  the  JlrbxUus,  Laurustimis,  and  the 
beautiful  tribe  of  the  mosses,  protrude  also  their 
blossoms,  even  in  spite  of  the  riguur  of  the  season. 
But  all  Ibis  could  not  possibly  be  accomplished,  if 
the  motion  of  the  sap  was  wholly  suspended. — The 
sap  then  is  in  perpetual  motion  with  a  more  accele- 
rated or  more  diminished  velocity  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year;  but  still  there  is  no  decided  in- 
dication, exhibited  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 
plant's  bleeding,  of  the  direction  in  which  the  sap 
is  moving  at  the  time;  for  the  result  might  be  the 
same  whether  it  was  passing  from  the  root  to  the 
branches,  or  from  the  branches  to  the  root.  But  as 
the  great  influx  of  the  sap  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  pores  of  the  epidermis  of  the  root,  it  follows  that 
its  motion  must,  at  least  in  the  first  place,  be  that 
of  ascent;  and  such  is  its  direction  at  the  season  of 
llie  plant's  bleeding,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment: — if  the  bore  or  incision  that  has 
been  made  in  the  trunii  is  minutely  inspected  while 
the  plant  yet  bleeds,  the  sap  will  be  found  to  issue 
almost  wholly  from  the  inferior  side.  If  several 
bores  are  made  in  the  same  trunk  one  above  ano- 
ther, the  sap  will  begin  to  flow  first  from  the  lower 
bore,  and  then  from  those  above  it.  If  a  branch  of 
a  vine  be  lopped,  the  sap  will  issue  copiously  from 
the  section  terminating  the  part  that  remains  ye.t 
j  attached  to  the  plant:  but  not  from  the  section  ter- 
jminaling  the  part  that  has  been  lopped  off.  This 
t  proves  indubitably  that  the  direction  of  the  sap's 
motion,  during  the  season  of  the  plant's  bleeding,  is 
!  that  of  ascent.  But  if  the  sap  flows  so  copiously 
during  the  season  of  bleeding,  it  follows  that  it  must 
I  ascend  with  a  very  considerable  force;  which  force 
1  has  accordingly  been  made  the  subject  of  calcula- 
tion. To  the  stem  of  a  vine  cut  off  about  two  feet 
I  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  Hales  fixed  a  mercu- 
'  rial  gauge  which  he  luted  with  mastic;  the  gauge 
i  was  in  the  form  of  a  sy])hon,  so  contrived  that  the 
j  mercury  might  be  made  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
I  pressure  of  the  ascending  sap.  The  mercury  rose 
accordingly,  and  rtached,  as  its  maximum,  to  a 
I  height  of  thirty  eight  inches.  But  this  was  equi- 
I  valent  to  a  column  of  water  of  th^  height  of  forty- 
three  feet  three  and  one- third  inches;  demonstrating 
a  force  in  the  motion  of  the  sap  that,  without  the 
evidence  ol  experiment,  would  have  seemed  alto- 
gether iiicifdible.  The  sap  then  in  ascending  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  plant  is  pro- 
pelled with  a  very  considerable  force,  at  least  in  the 
bleeding  season.  But  is  the  ascending  sap  propell- 
ed indiscriminately  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tu- 
bular apparatus,  or  is  it  confined,  in  its  course,  to 
any  particular  channel?  Before  the  anatomy  of 
plants  had  been  studied  with  much  accuracy,  there 
was  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  thought  it  ascended  by  the  bark;  others 
thought  it  ascended  by  the  bark,  wood,  and  pith  in- 
discriminately; and  others  thought  it  ascended  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood.  The  first  opinion  was 
ijaaiBlained  and  supported  by  Malpighi,  and  Grev/ 
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considers  that  the  sap   ascends  by  the  bark,  wood, I  fttrnished  by  Knight  and  Mirbel,  whose  experiments 


oti  the  subject  are  considerably  more  luminous  than 
the  preceding.  Knij;hl  prepared  some  annual  shoots 
ol' llie  apple  and  horse-chestnut,  by  means  ot'circu- 
"ar  incisions,  so  as  to  leave  detaclied  rings  of  bark 


and  pith  indiscriminately.  Du  Haniel  siript  several 
trees  of  their  bark  entirely,  which  continued,  not- 
withstanding-, to  live  i'ur  many  years,  protrudin'^' 
new  leaves  and   new   branches  as  belbre.     Knight 

stript  the  trunk  of  a  number  of  young  crab-trees  oliwith  insulated  leavts  remaining  on  the  stem.  He 
a  rin"  of  bark  h.ilf  an  iruh  in  breadth,  but  the  leaves:  then  placed  them  in  coloured  infusions  obtained  by 
were  protruded,  and  the  branches  elongated,  as  ilniacerating  the  skins  oi  very  black  grapes  in  water; 
the  operation  had  not  been   performed.     It  is  evi-  and,  on  examining  the  transverse  section  at  the  end 


trunk;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  sap,  though 
flowing  the  most  copiously  in  the  direct  line  of  as- 
cent, is  at  the  same  time  also  diffused  in  a  trans- 
verse direction. 

(To  be  conlimied.) 
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dent,  therefore,  that  the  sap  dues  not  ascend  by  the 
bark.     But  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  does  not  as 


of  the  experiment,  it  was  found   that  the  infusion 
lad  ascended  by  the  wood  beyond  his  incisions,  and 


cend  by  the  pith,  at  least  after  the  first  year;  lor' also  into  the  insulated  li;aves,  but  had  not  coloured 
then,  even  upon  Urew's  own  supposition,  it  becomes!  the  pith  nor  bark,  nor  the  sap  between  the  bark  and 
either  juiceless  or  wholly  extinct:  and  even  during  I  wood.  From  the  above  experiment  Knight  con- 
the  first  year  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  if  at  all, eludes  that  the  sap  ascends  through  what  are  called 
subservient  to  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  as  is  proved  by  Ihe  common  tubes  of  tlie  ivood  and  alburnum,  at 
an  experiment  of  Knight's.  Having  contrived  to,  least  till  it  reaches  the  leaves.  Thus  the  sap  is  con- 
abstract  from  some  annual  shoots  a  portion  of  their  veyed  to  the  sunnnit  of  the  alburnum.     But  Knight's 


pith,  so  as  to  interrupt  its  continuity,  but  not  other- 
wise materially  to  injure  the  fabric  of  the  shoot. 
Knight  found  that  the  growth  of  the  shoots  which 
had  been   made  the  subject  of  experiment  was  not 


next  object  was  to  trace  the  vessels  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  into  the  leaf  The  apple  tree  and  horse- 
chestnut  were  still  his  subjects  of  experiment.  In 
the  former  the  leaves  are  attached  to  the  plant  by 


at  all  affected  by  it. — The  sap  then  ascends  neither!  three  strong  fibres,  or  rather  bundles  of  tubes,  one 


by  the  bark  nor  pith,  but  by  the  wood  only.  But 
the  whole  mass  of  the  wood  throughout  is  not  equal- 
ly well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  it. 
'I'he  interior  and  central  part,  or  part  that  has  ac- 


quired its  last  degree  of  sofidity,  does  not  in  gener 
afford  it  a  passage.     This  is  proved  by  what  is  call- 
ed the  girdling  of  trees,  which  consists  in  makins  a 


in  the  middle  of  the  leaf  stalk,  and  one  on  each  side. 
In  the  latter  they  are  attached  by  means  of  several 
such  bundles.  Now  the  coloured  fluid  was  found 
in  each  case  to  have  passed  through  the  centre  of 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

The  Centkaf,  Committee  of  the  Chesapeake 
AND  Ohio  Canal  met  pursuant  to  the  adjournment, 
at  Brown's  Hotel,  when  the  address  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  preceding  day  was  adopted 
as  follows: 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Convention  which 
assembled  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  on 
the  6th  of  November,  18i!3,  to  consider  the  means 
of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  of  connecting  them  with  the  North- 
western Lakes,  by  navigable  Canals — To  the  ' 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  such  Counties  and  Corporations  of  the 
States  of  the  West,  and  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  as  feeling  an  interest  in  the  object 
of  the  Convention,  have  not  hitherto  had  an  op- 
portunity of  sending  Delegates  thereto: 
Ge.ntlemen:    Pursuant  to  the  intention  of  the 


the  several   bundles,  and  through  the  centre  only, 

tinging  the  tubes  throughout  almost  the  whole  length 
„  „  _      of  the  leaf-stalk.     In   tracing   their  direction   from  Convention  which  met  in   the  City  of  Washington 

circular  gap  or  incision  quite  round  the  stem,  and  j  the  leaf-stalk  upwards,  they  were  found  to  extend  to  on  the  fith  of  November,  18a3,  and  incompliance 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  so  as  to  cut;  the  extremity  of  the  leaves;  and  in  tracing  their  di-  with  the  subjoined  request  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
through  both  the  bark  and  alburnum.  An  oak-ticelrection  from  the  leaf-stalk  downwards,  they  werelsioners  deputed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
on  which  Knight  had  performed  this  operation,  with  found  to  penetrate  the  bark  and  alburnum,  the  tubes  States,  and  tl.ic  Executives  of  the  States  of  Mary- 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  channel  of  the  sap's  as-  of  which  they  join,  descending  obliquely  till  they  land  and  Vir-inia,  to  open  books  for  the  subscrip- 
cent,  exhibited  not  the  slightest  mark  of  vegetation  reach  the  pith  which  they  surround.  From  their  tion  of  stock  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
in  the  spring  following.  The  sap  then  does  not  as-  position  Knight  calls  them  central  tubes,  thus  dis-  the  Central  Committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  a 
cend  through  the  channel  of  the  matured  wood,  tinguishing  them  from  the  common  tubes  of  the;  le-asscmblage  of  the  JSLmibers  of  the  Convention,  at 
But  if  the  sap  ascends  neither  through  the  channel  |  wood  and  alburnum,  and  from  the  spiral  tubes  with ;  the  place  of  their  former  meeting,  on  the  Wednes- 
of  the  bark,  nor  pith,  nor  matured  wood,  through  |  which  they  were  every  where  accompanied  as  ap  ,  day  next  ensuing  the  first  Monday,  being  the  6th 
what  other  channel  does  it  actually  ascendp  The  |  pendages;  as  well  as  from  a  set  of  other  tubes  which '  day  of  December  next, 
only  remaining  channel  througli  which  it  can  possi- 
bly ascend  is  that  of  the  aiburnum.  In  passing 
through  the  channel  of  the  alburnum,  does  the  sap 
ascend  promiscuously  by  the  whole  of  the  tubes 
composing  it,  or  is  it  confined  in  its  passage  to  any 
peculiar  set?  The  earliest  conjectures  recorded  on 
this  subject  are  those  of  Grew  and  Malpighi,  who, 


(hough  they  maintained  that  the  sap  ascends  clrelly  parent  as  in  the  leaf-stalk.     When   the  fruit  of  the 


surrounded  them,  but  were  not  coloured,  and  which'  The  Central  Committee  farther  recommend  to 
he  designates  by  the  appellation  of  external  tubes.]  the  Delegates  of  the  several  Counties  and  Corpora- 
The  experiment  was  now  transferred  to  the  flower- 1  tions  by  which  Representatives  have  been  already 
stalk  and»fruit-stalk,  which  was  done  by  placing| chosen,  to  cause  to  be  supplied,  in  due  time,  by  a 
branches  ot  the  apple,  pear,  and  vine,  furnished ,  new  election,  any  v^icancies  which  may  have  occur- 
with  flowers  not  yet  expanded,  in  a  decoction  of      •  •■■    •  ....  -  .      . 

logwood.     The  central  vessels  were  "rendered  ap 


by  the  bark,  did  not  yet  deny  that  it  ascend.,  also 
partfy  by  the  alburnum  or  wood.  It  occurred  to 
succeeding  phytologists  that  the  progress  of  the  sap 
and  the  ves.sels  through  which  it  passes,  iiii^lit  be 
traced  or  ascertained  by  means  ol  making  plants 
vegetate  in  coloured  infusions.  Du  Hainel  steeped 
the  extremities  of  branches  of  the  fig,  elder,  honey- 
suckle, and  filbert  in  common  ink.  In  examining 
the  two  former,  after  being  steeped  for  several 
days,  the  part  immersed  was  (bund  to  be  black 
tliroughout,  but  the  upper  part  was  tinged  only  in 
the  wood,  which  vvas  coloured  for  the  length  of  a 
foot,  but  more  faintly  and  partially  in  proportion  to 
the  height.  The  pith  indeed  exhibited  some  traces 
of  ink,  but  the  bark  and  buds  none.  In  some  other 
examples  iUe  external  layers  of  the  wood  only  were 
tinged.  In  the  honeysuckle  the  deepest  shade  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  woody  layers;  and  m  the 
fili^ert  there  was  also  ob»erved  a  coloured  circle 
surrounding  the  pith,  but  iione  in  the  pith  itsell,  nor 
in  the  bark.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  ili  sap  ascends 
through  the  vessels  of  the  longitudinal  fibre  couipo 
sing  the  alburnum  of  Avoody  plants,  and  through  the 
vessels  of  the  several  bundles  nf  longitudinal  fibre 


two  former  was  fully  formed,  the  experiment  vvas 
then  made  upon  the  fruit-stalk,  in  which  the  central 
vessels  were  detected  as  before;  but  the  colouring 
matter  was  found  to  have  penetrated  into  the  fruit 
also,  diverging  round  the  core,  approaching  again 
in  the  eye  of  the  fruit,  and  terminating  at  last  in  the 
stamens.  It  was  by  means  of  a  prolongation  of  tlie 
central  vessels,  which  did  not  however  appear  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  spiral  tufees  beyond  the  fruit 


red  in  their  respective  delegations,  from  death,  re- 
moval, or  inability. 

In  behalf  of  the  Convention,  the  Committee,  also, 
earnestly  invite  such  Counties  and  Corporations  of 
the  several  States,  interested  in  the  construction  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  as  were  not  repre- 
sented, at  the  last,  to  depute  delegates  to  the  ensu- 
ing meeting. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed,  since  the  Conven- 
tion first  assembled  in  this  City,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  extensive  surveys  of  the  Mountains  which 
separate  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac, 


stalk.  Such  then  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  through  land  of  the  Territory  between  the  former  and  the 
which  the  sap  ascends,  and  the  vess.ls  by  which  it  great  Western  Lakes,  and  these  surveys,  accom- 
is  conveyed.  Entering  by  the  pores  of  the  epiiler- ;  pa  lied  by  minute  estimates  of  the  probable  cost 
mis,  it  is  received  into  the  longitudinal  vessels  of  the  of  tiie  Canal,  being  in  readiness  to  be  submit- 
root  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  collar.  Thence  I  fed  to  the  public  eye,  it  is  deemed  expedient,  by 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  longiiuilinal  vessels  of  the  al-  the  tJoniinittee,  that  the  sense  of  the  Convention 
burnum,  to  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  peduncle;  should  be  expressed  on  the  propriety  of  changing 
from  which  it  is  further  transmitted  to  the  extremity  i  any  part  of  the  line  prescribed  for  the  proposed  ca- 
of  the  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit.     There  remains  ainal,  in  the  charter  granted  at  the  instance  of  the 


Convention,  by  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Congress  of  Ihe  U.  States. 
The   late  confirmatory  act  of  the   Pennsylvania 


question  to  be  asked  intimately  connected  with  the' 
sap's  ascent  Do  the  vessels  conducting  the  sap 
communicate  with  one  another  by   inosculation  or 

otherwise,  so  as  that  a  portion  of  their  contents  may!  Legislature,  being  founded  upon  recent  information 
be  conveyed  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  consequent-]  allows  to  the  Company,  which  may  arise  under  the 
ly  to  any  part  of  the  plant;  or  do  they  form  distinct!  charter,  authority  to  alter  the  rout  of  the  Canal 
constituting  the  woody  part  of  lierii..ceous  plants,  j  channels  throughout  the  whole  of  their  extent.l  from  Cumberland,  towards  the  Ohio,  in  such  man- 
But  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  vessels  com- .having  no  sort  of  communication  with  any  other  set!  ner,  as  expediency  may  warrant  or  require.  But 
posing  the  woody  fitue  arc  not  all  of  the  same  spe-]of  tubes,  or  with  one  another'— Each  of  the  two;  the  charter  granted  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  ai- 
des. There  sie  simple  luti.-s,  porous  tube-.,  spiral  opinions  implied  in  the  question  has  had  its  advo- 1  lowing  no  departure  from  a  specified  direction,  can 
tubes,  mixed  iiilies.  ami  interrupted  tubes.  Through  cales  and  defenders  But  Du  Hamel  and  Knight,  be,  itself  altered,  only  by  amen.lment:  and  such 
which  of  these.  Ili-refore,  does  the  sap  pass  in  itslh-dve  shown  that  a  branch  will  still  continue  to  live] amendment,  to  be  valid,  must  receive  not  only  the 
ascent?    The  best  reply  to  tins  imiuiry  has  been  though  the  tubes  leading  directly  to  it  are  cut  in  the  sanction  of  the  authority  from  which  the  charter 
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it  19  hoped,  an  additional  incentive  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Washington. 

C.  F.  MERCRR,  Ch.  C.  C. 
Washington,  .iupist  30,  18i6. 
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emanated,  but  that,  also,  of  tlie  existing  Potomac 
Company,  whose  assent  to  tlie  sew  charter  has  been 
already  obtained. 

It  is  farther  believed  by  the  Committee,  that  a 
meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  extensive  Territory 
through  which  the  Canal  may  be  expecled  lo  pass, 
would  afford  the  best  op|)Or(unity  of  testing,  by  re- 
ference to  actual  experience,  any  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  of  its  construction,  so  far  as  that  may 
depend,  as  it  must,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  current 
price  of  those  common  maleritils  which  it  may  re- 
quire, and  the  wages  of  ordinary  labour. 

The  agreement  of  the  Convention,  on  such  prin- 
ciples of  a  just  estimate  as  daily  experience  can  sup- 
ply, would  exert  a  favourable  iiilluence  in  removing 
existing  doubts,  and  preventing  future  misunder- 
standings, where  confidence  and  harmony  may  be 
found  essential  to  success.  Such  infunnatioii  as 
mutual  consultation  and  a  comparison  of  facts  might 
derive,  from  a  source,  so  competent  to  supply  it, 
would  assist  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
determining  the  extent  of  the  aid  that  expediency 
will  warrant  to  an  enterprise,  which  involving,  as 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  unquestionably 
does,  not  only  the  prosperity  of  a  district,  confided 
exclusively  to  their  guardianship,  but  the  best  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  one  of  the  strongest  bunds  of  the 

American  Union,  has,  nevertheless,  to  combat  for!  of  every  case,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 
existence  with  very  powerful  local  interests  and  deep-j  system  which  can  be  generally  applicable 
rooted  prejudices;  interests,  which  will  ultimately, |  The  immediate  plan  of  every  family  must  be 
it  may  be  hoped,  surrender  their  jealousy  to  the  re- (adapted  lo  its  own  peculiar  situation,  and  can  only 
flection  that  every  canal  which  can  be  made  to  unite  result  from  the  good  sense  and  eaily  good  Imbits 
the  Eastern  and  Western  waters,  will  be  required  j  of  the  parties,  acting  upon  general  rational  prin- 
by   the   growing  and   boundless  commerce   of  thejciples. 

Western  and  .\tlantic  Stales;  and  prejudices  which  What  one  family  is  to  do,  must  never  he  mea- 
will  yield,  in  time,  to  the  pre\alenceof  a  just  and!  sured  by  what  another  family  docs.  Each  one 
liberal  construction  of  the  Fedi'ial  Constitution,  and  I  knows  its  own   resources,  and  should  consult  (/lem 

alone.     What  might  be  meanness  in  one,  might  be 
extravagance   in  another,  and    therelore    there  can 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FAMILIES. 

(From  the   Introduction   to   Mrs.   Holland's   Complete 
Economical  Cook.) 

In  domestic  arrangement  the  table  is  entitled  to 
no  small  share  of  attention,  as  a  well  conducted 
system  of  domestic  management  is  the  foundation 
of  every  comfort,  and  the  respectability  and  wel- 
fare of  families  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
prudent  arrangement  of  the  female  whose  province 
is  to  manage  their  domestic  concerns. 

However  the  fortunes  of  individuals  may  support 
a  large  expenditure,  it  will  be  delirioill  in  all  that 
can  benefit  or  grace  society,  and  in  every  thing  es 
senlial  to  moral  order  and  rational  happiness,  if  nut 
conducted  on  a  regular  system,  embracing  all  the 
objects  of  such  a  situation. 

In  domestic  manageun-nt,  as  in  education,  so 
much  must  depend  on  the  p  irticular  circui.istances 


to  the  ditfusive  light  of  an  enlarged  experience. 

The  surveys,  to  which  the  Committee  have  refer- 
red, have,  moreover,  developed  new  ties  of  connec- 


sent;  because  the  mother  can  spare  no  time  lo   at- 
tend to  them  at  home. 

Social  intercourse  is  not  improved  by  parade,  but 
quite  the  contrary;  real'Iriend.--,  and  the  pleasantest 
kind  of  acquaintance,  those  who  like  to  be  sociable, 
are  repulsed  by  it  Here  is  a  failure,  therefore, 
every  way — the  loss  of  what  is  really  valuable,  and 
an  abortive  attempt  lo  be  fashionable. 

A  fundamental  error  in  domesiic  life  of  very  se- 
rious extent,  as  it  involves  no  less  or  even  more 
thiiU  the  former  the  health  of  the  family,  arises  from 
the  ignorance  or  mistaken  notions  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house  upon  the  subjects  of  diet  and  cookery. 

The  subject  of  cookery  is,  in  general,  either  de- 
spised by  women  as  below  their  attention,  or  when 
practically  engaged  in  it,  it  is  with  no  other  consi- 
deration about  it  than,  in  the  good  housewife's 
phrase,  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing,  whether 
good,  bid  or  indifl'erent;  or  to  contrive  a  thousand 
mischievous  compositions,  both  savoury  and  sweet, 
to  recommend  their  own   ingenuity. 

I'he  injuries  that  result  from  these  practices  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  tliis  work.  When  these 
are  fully  considered,  it  can  no  longer  be  thought  de- 
rogatory, but  must  be  thought  honourable,  that  a 
woman  should  make  it  her  study  to  avert  them.  If 
cookery  has  been  worth  study ig,  as  a  sensual  gra- 
tification, it  is  surely  much  more  so  as  a  means  of 
securing  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  blessings^ 
gi'od  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  of 
domestic  management  without  observing,  that  one 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  injurious  cookery  oiigi- 
nales  in  the  same  vanity  of  show  that  is  productive 
of  so  many  other  evils.  In  order  to  set  out  a  t,tble 
with  a  greater  nniidier  of  dishe-  than  the  situation 
of  the  lamily  at  all  requires,  more  cookery  is  often 
undertaken  than  there  are  servanls  to  do  it  well,  or 
conveniences  in  the  kitchen  lor  the  purpose.    Thus 


tion  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  prudence.     The  most  fatal  of  all  things  to  private 
the   interests   of  the  adjacent   States.     It  can  now  families,  is  to  indulge   an   ambition   lo  make  an 


be  no  standard  of  reference  but  that  of  individual |tiiinK9  are  done  before  they  are  wanted  for  serving 

ip.  and  stand  hy  spoiling,  to  make  room  for  others; 


scarcely  be  questioned,  but  that  thi'  markets  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  may  be  brought,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Potomac  with  the  Susquehannah, 
above  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  with  the  Patapsco  below 
if,  into  fair  competition  with  those  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Most  erroneous  and  exaggerated  ru- 
mours of  the  probable  cost  of  the  proposed  canal  are 


pearance  above  their  Jhrluiies.  professions,  or  busi- 
ness, whatever  lliese  may  he. 

The  next  point,  both  for  comfort  and»respecta 
bility,  is,  that  all  the  household  economy  should  be 
uniform,  not  displajing  a  paiadc  of  show  in  one 
thing,  and  a  total  want  of  comlbrt  in  another.  Be 
sides  the  contemptible  appearance   that   this  must 


giving  way  to  corrected  estimates  and  reports;  and  j  have  to  every  person  of  good  sense,  it  is  productive 
there  never  was  a  period,  the  Committee  are  indue  [of  consequences  not  only  of  present,  but  of  future 


ed  to  believe,  when  the  friends  of  this  enterprise 
encompassed  as  it  has  been  by  peculiar  diiiiculties, 
had  so  much  reason  as  at  present  to  confide  in  its 
ultimate  accomplishment. 

The  immediate  advantages  which  resulted  from 
the  former  meeting  of  the  Convention;  the  harmo- 
nious co-operation  which  it  produced  among  so 
many  widely  dispersed  friends  of  an  extensive  en 
terprise;  the  earnest  zeal  which  it  promoted  if  it  did 
not  awaken,  for  the  speedy  completion  of  that  enter- 
prise; the  favourable  regard  which  it  conciliated 
from    the    Executive    Government   of    the   United 


injury  to  a  family,  that  are  too  often  irreparable. 

In  great  cities  in  particular,  how  common  is  it 
that  for  the  vanity  of  having  a  showy  (hawing  room 
to  receive  company,  the  family  are  conlined  lo  a 
close  back  room,  where  they  have  scarcely  either 
air  or  light,  the  want  of  which  must  u:aterially  pre 
judice  their  health. 

To  keep  rooms  for  show,  where  the  fortune  is 
equal  to  having  a  house  that  will  accommodate  the 
family  propi  riy,  and  admit  of  this  also,  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  life;  but  in  private  families,  to  shut 
up  the  only  room   perhaps  in    the   house  which  is 


Slates,  manifested  by  the  President's  message  at  tlielre.dly  wholesome  for  the  family  lo  live  in.  is  a  kind 
opening  of  ilie  succecdiiiK  Congress,  are  pledges  ofjof  lingering  murder;  and  yet  how  frequently  this 
similar,  if  not  greater  benefit,  from  the  re-a.ssemblagejconsideration   escapes  persons  who   mean  well  by 


of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  the  aiigmen 
tation  of  their  number  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  those  remote  districts  of  country,  who  al 
though  comprised   in  the  former  invitation,  had  not 


their  Aimily,  but  have  a  grate,  a  carpet,  and  chairs, 
too  fine  for  every  day's  use.  What  a  reflection, 
when  nursing  a  sick  child,  that  it  may  be  the  victim 
of  a  bright  grate,  and  a  fine  carpet!     Or.  what  is 


time,  after  receiving  it,  to  elect  their  delegates,  or  j  still  more  wounding,  to  see  all  the  children  perhaps 


ricki;ty  and  diseased,  from  the  same  cause 

Another  fruit  of  this  evil,  is  the  seeing  more  com- 
pany, and  in  a  more  expensive  manner  than  is  eom- 
patible  with  the  general  convenience  of  the  family, 
mended,  and  the  Committee  have  adopted  for  the  introducing  with  it  an  expense  in  dress,  and  a  dissi 
renewed  meetinii  of  the  Convention,  is  a  period  of  pation  of  time,  from  which  it  suH'eis  in  various 
compilative  leisure  from  agrieiiltural  and  profes  iways.  Not  the  least  of  these,  is,  the  children  being 
sional  occnpation,  and  when  the  cotemporaneous | sent  to  scb.iwl,  where  the  girls  hail  belier  never  go, 
session  of  Congress,  will  alibrd  to  remote  njciubers,'and  the  boys  not  at  the  early  age  they  are  usually 


■whose  delegates, "if  elected,  were  unable  to  reach 
the  Seat  of  Government  before  the  Convention  ad 
journed. 

The  time  which  the  Commissioners  have  recom 
and   the  Committe 


liicli  i'.re  again  perhaps  to  be  succeeded  iiy  some- 
thing else,  and  too  often  thini;s  are  served  up  that 
would  be  more  in  their  place  ibrown  away,  or  used 
for  any  thing  latber  than  laud. 

The  leading  consideration  about  food  ought  al- 
ways to  be  Its  wholesomeness.  Cookery  may  pro- 
duce savoury  and  pretty  looking  ilishes  without  their 
possessing  any  of  the  qualities  i.f  food.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  both  a  serious  and  luilicrous  reflection 
that  it  should  be  thought  to  do  ho. .our  to  our  Iriends 
and  ourselves  to  set  out  a  table  where  indigestion 
and  all  its  train  of  evils,  such  as  fever,  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  the  whole  catalogue  ol  human  diseases 
lie  lurking  in  almost  every  dish.  Yet  this  is  both 
done,  and  taken  as  a  compliment.  We  have  indeed 
the  "unbought  grace  of  polished  society,  where 
gluttony  loses  half  its  vice  by  being  stripped  of  its 
grossness."  When  a  man  at  a  public  house  dies  of 
a  surfeit  of  beef  steak  and  porter,  who  does  not 
exclaim,  what  a  beast! 

How  infinitely  preferable  is  a  dinner  of  far  less 
show,  where  nobody  need  be  afraid  of  what  they  are 
eating!  and  such  a  one  will  be  genteel  and  respecta- 
ble If  a  person  can  give  his  friend  only  a  leg  of 
mutton,  there  is  nothing  lo  be  ashamed  ol  in  it,  pro- 
vided it  is  a  good  one,  and  well  dressed. 

A  house  fitted  up  with  plain  good  furniture,  the 
kitchen  furnished  with  clean  wholesome  looking 
cooking  utensils,  good  tires,  in  grates  that  give  no 
anxiety  lest  a  good  lire  should  spoil  them;  clean, 
good  table  linen,  the  furniture  ol  the  table  and  side- 
board good  of  the  kind,  without  ostenfatiuii,  ai.d  a 
well-dressed  plain  dinner,  bespeak  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  correct  taste  in  a  private  family,  that 
place  it  on  a  footing  of  respectability  with  the  first 
characters  in  the  country.  It  is  only  the  conforming 
to  our  sphere,  not  the  vainly  atlcniptinu;  to  be  abovi  it, 
that  can  eommiud  true  respect  fiom  people  oj  good 
sense,  tv/uwe  resjiect  is  most  desirubU. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Alio  Jersey,  Aug.  22. 

Sir, — I  toIH  you.in  my  remarks  of  the  7th  of  July, 
thHt  1  was  liiit  little  acqimiiited  with  the  history 
of  the  Locust,  ami  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  say 
any  tliKi^  conelusively  on  the  subject.  It  was  more 
to  call  publiek  attention  to  the  thiii»  than  to  make 
a  display  ol'  wh  t  little  I  knew.  It  has  answered  my 
purpo.'ie;  lor  it  has  elicited  some  additional  matter 
from  your  eorresponihnt.  J  W  R  I  hope  that  he 
and  others  may  continue  the  investigation,  until  we 
have  traced  the  locust  through  its  seventeen  years' 
"destructive  career."  I  must  he  allowed  the  latter 
phrase,  for  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  proj^eny  ol 
so  many  millions  of  insects  must,  in  various  ways, 
prey  on  the  industry  of  man. 

When  I  spoke  ol  the  "destruction  of  every  green 


the  common  appellation  of  ))M»ifc,  hut  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  disease  uithin  itself,  seated  in  the  skin,  and 
not  always  infectious  amongst  do8,s  lying  together, 
but  almost  invariably  communicated  by  a  bitch  to 
her  litter  of  whelps,  particularly  if  she  had  it  upon 
her  during  the  time  she  was  in  pup.  This  disorder 
is  most  malignant  in  its  effects;  the  incessant  and  se- 
vere itching,  which,  from  all  observation,  seeins  ac- 


cut  the  rnlargetiient  ofl' from  several  limbs  and  have 
unifoimly  found  the  eggs  in  a  healthy  state. 

In  my  communication  I  observeil.  that  "so  deeply 
are  the  eggs  imbedded,  that  they  reiinire  no  giuti 
nmts  or  downy  covering,  and  that  nature,  bj   throw 
ing  out  gum  to  protect  the  wound  from  the  injurious 
pfl'ects  of  the  weather,  had  supersede  J  the  necessity  i 
of  any  further  covrring  for  the  eggs." 

I  should  not  be  thus  particular  in  explaining,  or  coinpanied  by  a  burning  heat,  and  this  too  increased 
rather  producing  my  sentiments  affain  an  this  small  by  the  perpetual  biting  and  scratching  of  the  tor- 
point,  but  that  I  fear  others  may  be  deterred  fromtured  animal,  gives  such  parts  of  the  frame  as  are 
publishing  their  observations  if  they  fnuud  that  the '  severely  aftected,  the  ap]iearanee  of  having  been 
misconception  of  a  reader,  and  certainly  J.  \V  R  isclded  by  some  boiling  liquor,  with  a  consequent 
did  not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  above  rem:irks,i  loss  of  hair  It  is  this  distijict  kind  nf  mange  that 
would  render  them  .subject  to  be  stigmatized  as  I  so  constantly  baffles  dott  doctors  and  dog-mongers 
"unqualified  asserters,"  and  subject  them  likewise  of  every  descri[)lion,  and  reduces  them  to  their  ne 
to  ungenerous  sneers.  But  let  tiie  not  dwell  on  this  fihis  ultra,  where  the  fertility  of  invention  can  go  no 
part  I  am  so  very  anxious  to  pursue  this  investi  further.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deceptive  disorder 
t;ation  thoroughly,  having  much  at  stake,  inde-  to  which  any  part  of  the  animal  world  can  become 
pendently  of  my  love  of  researches  of  this  kind,  that  unluckily  subject;  for  when  it  has  (seemingly  and  re- 
I  will  not  quari-el  with  the  manner  in  which  gentle-  peatedly,)  submitted  to,  and  been  subdued  by.  some 
thins  by  their  numbers  and  voracity,"  I  meant  the- men  convey  their  knowledg'.even  if  it  be  still  more  of  the  combination  of  combustibles  before  describ- 
catei-pillars  and  grubs;  for  I,  as  well  as  those  even]  unpalatable  than  that  of  your  correspondent.     He  ed,  it  has  as  suddenly,  as  repeatedly,  arid  as  unex- 


more  ignorant  than  myself,  are  aware  of  the  lact 
that  on  peach  trees  at  least,  and  I  conline  myself  to 
those  trees,  the  locust  does  no  otlier  mischief  than 
that  of  stinging  the  limbs. 


has  eidightened  me  on  one  or  two  points,  and  thuS|  pectedly,  made  its  reappearance   with  all  its  former 
far  we  have  a  commencement  to  a  true  history.  [virulence.     Great  care,  nice  attention,  and  long  ex- 

VVc  now  know  that  the  insect  enters  the  ground  perience,  can  discover  but  one  infallible  mode  ofper- 
immediately  on  leaving  the  shell,  that  is,  if  it  be  i  feet  eradication.  Let  half  an  ounce  of  cmrosive 
did  not  express  inyself  clearly  on  several  other;  suffered  to  hatch  on  the  ground.  We  must  further  s?(iKmnJe  be  reduced  in  a  glass  mortar  to  an  impal- 
points  in  my  first  communication,  and  I  am  glad  learn  whether  they  crawl  down  from  the  limb  on  pable  powder;  to  this,  by  a  very  small  quantity  at 
that  I  have  met  with  such  sharp  rebuke  from  your!  which  they  were  hatched,  or  whether  they  let  them- j  a  time,  add  two  ounces,  (half  a  gill,)  of  spirits  of 
correspondent,  J.  W  R.,  as  in  all  remarks  that  are'  selves  down  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  web,  as  is:  wine;  and,  lastly,  one  nint  of  rain  or  river  water, 
forced  on  the  publiek  attention,  there  should  be  the  the  case  with  many  caterpillars  and  spiders.  J.  W.  and.  with  a  sponge,  dipt  in  the  solution,  let  every 
greatest  attention  paid  to  clearness  and  brevity,  in  R.  has  described  the  form  of  the  insect,  after  it  part  palpably  affected  be  well  washed,  every  third 
endeavouring  to  be  brief,  1  did  not  convey  my  opin  ,  leaves  the  shell,  as  being,  except  in  some  trilling  day,  till  thrice  performed;  then  leave  three  clear 
ion  distinctly.  I  now  here  state,  that  1  alluded  to  particulars,  "precisely  similar  to  that  from  which  days,  and  repeat  the  former  ceremony  of  thrice  as 
cute)-pillars,  or  grubs,  or  in  whatever  form  the  pro-  the  parent  tly  issues,"  and  does  not  doubt  "but  that  before;  letting  three  mercurial  purging  balls  be  given 
geny  might  issue  from  the  eggs  of  the  locust.  j  such  is  its  destined  form  when  it  is  hereafter  to  make  |  at  the  equal  distances  of  three  or   four  days,  and 

i  am  perfectly  satisfied  now,  that  the  female  both  its  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  after  not  the  least  doubt  of  cure  need  be  entertained,  if 
punctures  the  tree  and   lays  the  egg.     I  am  much  having   completed   its  term   of  years   beneath   it.")  the  mode  prescribed  is  properly  and  judiciously  at- 


tended to. 

Of  the  red  mange.  Gen'  ral  Hanger  thus  speaks: 
My  dog  had  the  mange;  not  very  bad,  but  some- 


indebted  to  J.  \V.  R.  for  the  valuable  fact  that  he  No  one  doubts  this.     1  do  not.     I  only  want  to  know 
discloses.      I   have  no  doubt   but  that  he  is  correct;  in  what  shape  it  remains  for  sixteen  years  while  un- 
for  I   now   recollect   that   but  one   locust  at  a   time  der   ground,   if  under  ground   it   remains.     It  is  to, 
flew  to  a  limb,  but  they  were  so  exceedingly  shy,  this  point  that  I  wish  the   most  vigilant  search  di  I  thing  much  worse  with  it;  he  had  eight  or  ten  large 
that  cautiously  as  I  approached   them,  I  never  was  greeted.  [blotches  on  his  body,  as  big  as  large  hazel  nuts.     I 

able  to  see  them  deposit  their  eggs.  If,  accordingj  William  Uoxe,  Esq.  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey, jsent  for  an  old  man  who  had  made  a  livelihood  by 
to  my  supposition,  it  were  necessary  to  have  the  as-lis  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  men,  in  all  matters  I  curing  dogs:  he  took  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket, and 
sistance  of  the  male  in  piercing  the  limb,  they  must  that  relate  to  the  science  of  agriculture  and  horti  first  dabbed  the  blotches  with  a  bit  of  tow,  each 
have  gone  in  couples.  Iculture,  he  is  one  of  the  most  patient  investigators  two  or  three  times.     He  then  stopped   about  five 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  eggs  of  the  locust^  |  have  ever  met.  I  only  wish  that  he  would  take  minutes  for  that  to  dry  in  and  penetrate;  after  which 
have  already  hatched  in  that  particular  district  in » this  matter  into  his  serious  consideration  We  he  took  a  pot  of  ointment,  and  rubbed  the  dog  in 
which  J.  W.  R.  resides.  He  is  much  farther  south  j  should  then  get  at  the  history  of  the  locust  in  good  i  well,  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  under  the  fore  legs, 
than  I  am.     But  here,  even  in  the  exposure  of  86";  truth  and  in  acceptable  terms.     I  owe  him  this  pub-!  and  on  the  belly,  but  particularly  on  the  back  bone, 

lick  avowal  of  my  opinion  respecting  his  abilities  to; He  then  desired  me  not  to  wash  the  dog,  or  let  him 
prosecute  this  or  any  similar  work,  for  the  very  1  go  into  water;  telling  me  that  he  would  call  in  about 
great  benefit  I  have  derived  from  his  'issay  on  fruit  five  days.  When  he  called,  the  dog  was  apparent- 
trees,  a  scarce  and  valuable  work;  and  I  wish  that'ly  well:  so  much  so,  that  he  said  he  did  not  think 
you,  Mr.  Skinner,  would  encourage  the  author  of  lit  necessary  to  rub  the  dog  again:  however,  I  made 
this  valuable  work  to  print  another  edition  and  give  i  him  dab  the  blotches  again,  and  rub  once  more  in. 
us  coloured  engravings.     There  is  no  such  work  iniVV'hen  he  called  to  be  paid,  I  told  him  that,  upoa 


Fahrenheit,  the  eggs  did  not  hatch,  although  I  ob- 
served that  in  many  of  the  angles,  and  the  locusts 
here  deposited  all  their  eggs  in  acute  angles,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  cut  accompanying  my  remarks,  there 
were  many  empty  egg  shells,  but  whether  these 
were  imperfect  eggs,  or  whether  they  had  arrived 
at  maturity  and  had  gone  in  the  earth,  I  could  not 
tell.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  that  I  do  not  examine 
the  limbs  of  a  few  trees  that  I  have  left  with  the 
nests  on,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing  like 
life.  I  must  believe,  therefore,  that  in  situations 
more  northerly  than  that  of  J.  W.  R.,  many  eggs 
will  "lie  torpid  until  spring,"  or  some  more  suita 
ble  time  for  hatching. 

Then  again,  as  it  respects  the  exudation  of  gum, 
although  I  did  not  go  into  the  minutiae  of  operation, 
yet  1  must  insist  that  I  was  correct.  The  point  ol  a 
pin  cannot  ente'-  the  bark  of  a  tree,  particularly  of 
the  peach  tree,  without  an  effurt  of  nature  lo  sheathe 
the  wound  with  some  glutinous  secreti.m.  In  the 
case  of  the  locust,  the  limb  is  wounded  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  length 

To  heal  this  long  wound,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  this  lluid  ready;  and  in  every  instance  on  my 
peach  trees,  the  healing  process  began  immediately. 
On  many  limbs  there  is  no  longer  any  appearanci 
of  the  acute  angles,  there  is  nothint;  to  point  thein 
out  but  the  enlargement  of  the  cicatrice,    i  have 


America.  It  should  be  a  text  book  with  every  or- 
chardist  and  lover  of  fine  fruit.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  owe  almost  all  my  success  in  rearing  trees 
to  his  judicious  remarks.  If  he  would  pursue  the 
subject  of  the  locust,  and  would  from  time  to  time 
communicate  what  he  discovers  to  others  who  are 
on  the  same  pursuit,  we  should  soon  be  able  to 
shew  the  world  that  farmers  and  orchardists  should 
be  on  the  alert  to  exterminate  the  locusts  in  all 
their  transformations;  for  in  my  opinion  they,  as 
well  as  the  beetle  or  may  bug,  do  as  much  mischief 
above  ground  as  under.  A  Subscriber. 


SFORTXIVG  OXiIO. 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 


THE    RED    MANGE. 

The  disorder  called  the  red   mange  does  not  ap 
pear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  what  is  so  well  known  by  pentine." 


mj  honour,  if  he  would  discover  how  the  liquid  and 
ointment  were  made.  I  would  give  him  two  guineas 
and  never  discover  it  till  after  his  death.  He  con- 
sented. The  liquid  is  thus  made:  half  an  ounce  of 
quicksilver  is  put  into  a  bottle,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  for  about  eight  hours  before 
using  it:  shake  the  bottle  frequently,  and  shake  it 
always  when  you  use  it,  for  there  will  be  a  sediment 
at  the  bottom  The  ointment  is  thus  made:  take 
half  an  ounce  of  quicksilver;  put  it  into  a  bottle, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine;  let  it  stand 
for  eight  hours,  shaking  the  bottle  frequently;  then 
take  four  ounces  of  hog's  lard,  and  by  degrees  mix 
both  together,  a  little  of  each  at  a  time,  till  the 
whole  be  incorporated.  He  told  me  that  he  always 
carried  two  pots  of  ointment  with  him,  one  strong- 
er than  the  other,  in  case  of  a  dog  being  very  bad 
with  the  mange.  The  strongest  ointment  was 
made  with  only  three  o^inces  of  hog's  lard,  but 
with  the  same  quantity  of  the  quicksilver  and  tur» 
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f  ssis  jp^isms^. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  8,  IS26. 


f^s-In  consequence  of  a  complaint,  not  uttered 
in  the  paper,  that  we  ought  not  to  have  inserted 
some  harsh  expressions  contained  in  a  coniniu 
nication  in  nuniher  ■i'-i,  we  have  judged  it  best 
to  declare  our  determination  to  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege of  striking  from  any  essay,  any  sug.^cslion, 
and  to  modify  any  txprcssion,  uhicli  may  atlract 
our  notice  as  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  one.  We  shall  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
any  body's  ars;ument  on  the  question  in  dispute;  our 
only  desire  being  to  avoid  personalties,  which,  if; 
inadmissible  in  a  political  paper  are  yet  much  more 
so  in  the  American  Farmer.  When  gentlemen 
communicate  under  their  proper  names,  those  who 
answer  them  or  make  remarks  upon  their  com- 
munication, will  he  expected  to  give  tljeir  names 
also,  if  required,  previous  to  the  insertion  of  their 
observations. 

On  the  one  hand,  no  writer  upon  agricultural 
topicks  ought  to  take  undirage  when  his  opinions 
and  judgment,  publickly  pronmlgatcd,  are  as  pub- 
lickly  questioned,  if  it  be  done  withoiit  offensive' 
personal  allusions;  on  the  other,  it  is  olnious  that 
no  theory,  however  ill  founded  it  may  appear,  ought 
to  be  questioned  in  a  manner  to  wound  the  fecliiigSj 
or  to  excite,  justi}'.  the  resentment  of  its  author.  So' 
strong  and  constant  is  our  desire,  by  a  course  ofi 
strict  impartiality,  to  avoid  the  least  cause  of  com-! 
plaint  or  ill  will,  that  we  would  sooe.er  relinquish 
altogether  a  task  in  Hhi'.h  we  have  found  so  much' 
pleasure,  than  to  make  enemies  of  gentlcnicn  with 
whom  we  could  othervMse  live  forever  on  terms  of! 
esteem  and  friendly  consideration,  llovving  from  ad- 
miration of  their  liberalily,  talents  and  publick  use 
fulness. 


("as  pure  and  cold  as  at  the  fountain  head)  to  their 
farm  yards,  homesteads,  and  distilleries. 

N.  B,  These  pipes  can  now  be  had  from  the 
stone- ware  putters  of  this  city,  who  will  accompany 
them  viilh  an  excellent  and  cheap  cement,  together 
with  instructions,  easily  comprehended,  how  to  lay 
and  join  them  together. 

We  have  also  examined  the  model  of  an  im- 
proved briuk  kiln,  invented  by  tiie  same  person; 
and,  as  far  is  our  knowledge  of  combustion  extends, 
we  think  it  bids  fair  to  prove  valuable  to  those  biick 
makers  who  may  adopt  it,  it  appearing  very 
leasil)lo  to  us  that  in  such  kilns  the  wood  will  burn 
to  greater  advantage  than  at  present,  and  that 
bricks  may  he  burnt  without  either  arch  or  salmon 
ones,  and  such  also  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
potters  above  named. 


i^For  want  of  room,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone 
the  conclusion  of  the  article  on  raising  and  making 
woad. 


t?-The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society  is  appointed  to  be  held 
on  Thursday,  the  '23th  of  this  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  James  S>vann,  l">q.  U  is  expected  that 
the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
premiums  to  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees,  will  have 
it  ready  for  consideration  at  the  lime  and  place  i 
above  mentioned.  The  Committee  for  that  object 
consists  of  James  Carroll,  Jr.,  D.  W  illiamsun,  Jr. ! 
and  J.  S.  Skinner.  Any  suggestions  on  the  subject 
from  any  member  of  the  Society  or  practical  farmer, 
will  be  respectfully  received  and  considered  by  said 
Committee. 


Stone-Ware  Pipes, 
For  conveying  water,  SfC.  under  ground. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  specimen  of  stone-ware 
pipes,  made  on  an  improved  and  ingenious  plan,  (at 
least  such  is  the  opinion  of  two  of  our  oldest  and 
most  experienced  potters,  Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Amos)  calculated  to  insure  uniformity  of  size,  an 
even  surface,  with  a  bard  glaze  both  inside  and  out, 
and  to  which  sediment  will  not  adhere;  they  can  be 
made  from  one  to  eight  inches  in  the  bore.  The 
inventor  is  a  Mr.  Bakewcll,  who  has  explained  to  us 
his  method  of  joining  them  together,  as  well  as  the 
cement  he  uses  for  that  purpose,  which  appears 
easy  to  perform,  cheap,  and  etfcctual,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  on  his  plan  they  can  be  made  perfectly 
water  tight;  and  their  strength  indicates  that  they 
will  bear  a  very  considerable  force  or  pressure,  and 
as  their  durability  and  sweetness  surpasses  any  other 
substance  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  price  of 
them  said  to  be  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  that  of 
wood,  there  would  seom  to  he  every  probabdity  that 
they  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  planters, 
farmers,  distillers,  and  others  of  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Southern  States,  in  conveying  water 


^y-FROM    a    Subscriber — Information  wanted    as 

well  for  the  publick  as  for  hin  benefit. 
Dear  Sir,  Suffott,  Va.  Jiug.  31,  1826. 

May  I  now  ask  of  you  to  put  a  notice  in  the  Far- 
mer, as  coming  from  a  subscriber,  asking  informa- 
tion how  to  bore  for  water  in  sand,  and  what  it 
would  probably  cost  to  bore  14  or  IG  feet;  for  at  14 
feet  we  have  a  plenty  of  water,  though  not  good, 
owintc  to  being  brackish,  and  whether  or  not,  by 
continuing  the  search  for  water,  we  should  probably 
ever  get  good  water;  for  we  live  in  a  dreadful  place 
for  good  water.  The  water  I  drink  1  bring  from 
my  plantation  adjoining  town,  and  it  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  and  could  good  water  be  obtained  in 
my  lot  by  boring,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience. 
1  now  have  a  pump,  but  the  water  cannot  be  u.-ed, 
and  besides  the  pump  is  always  out  of  order;  1  have 
determined  to  move  it,  and  could  I  obtain  water  in 
another  place  by  boring,  I  should  like  it.  If  any  of 
your  readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me,  through 
the  columns  o!  the  Farmer,  information  concerning 
boring  for  w;iter  throu^rh  sand,  1  will  feel  myself 
under  obligation  to  them. 

[We  have  understood  that  the  Government  has 
failed  in  attempts  to  get  water  by  boring  at  fortress 
Monroe,  and  also  at  flarper's  Ferry.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  this  city  attemi)ts  by  Mr.  Disbrow  have  also 
failed,  as  they  have  yet  at  Alexandria,  where  he  has 
gone  down  3  or  400  feet.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  facts  in  these  and  in  cfther  cases.] 


£>aXCES  CUHRB2TT. 


Bust  of  Carolus  Link.eus. 
We  understand  that  Mr  William  Prince,  proprie 
tor  of  the  Linnsan  Botanic  Garden  at  Long  Island, 
has  recently  received  from  Monsieur  Thiebaut  de 
Berneaud,  Secretary  of  the  Linna.-an  Society  of 
Paris,  a  very  peitect  and  beautiful  bust  of  C;iroius 
Linnaius,  the  immortal  jirojcctor  of  systematic  bo- 
tany, and  (lie  patron  of  that  Society.  Mr.  Prince,  it 
will  be  recollected,  and  also  one  of  his  sons,  have 
been  several  years  since  elected  members  of  that 
society,  and  tliis  bust  will  be  displayed  at  the  future 
celebrations  of  the  Branch  Linnasan  Society  of  JS'ew 
York.  JMr.  Prince  has  also  been  honoured  with  a 
diploma  of  membeisbip  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Academy  of  Agriculture  of  the  Georgotili  at  Flo- 
rence. [J\'.  v.  Cum.  JJdv. 
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^&RSCOrX.TUXS.E. 


ON  RECLAIMIMG  MARSH  LAND. 
By  R,  G.  .JoH^soN. 


I  having  a  free  course  through  all  Iht;  ditches,  circu- 
jlates  the  sediment  equally  over  all  parts  of  the 
marsh.  A  period  of  from  five  to  seven  years  is 
considered  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  eftect. 
V\  ilhin  this  time  there  will  have  formed  on  the  sur 


(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pliilatlelphia  Agric.  Society.)  face  of  the   marsh  (on  an   average.)  a  stratum   of 

virgin  mud,  of  from  cisjht  to  twelve  inches  in  depth. 
Should  the  marsh  be  permitted  to  ho  down  for 
ei;;hleen  or  twenty  years,  it  ivill  then  h.ive  collect- 
ed a  new  stratum  of  from  twelve  to  twei:ty-ei^lit 
inches  in  thickness.     After  that  length  of  time,  there 


(Conchttltd  from  p.  194.) 
»F  PARTI.\L  IRRIGATION. 

When  maadows  have  been  some  time  in  bank,  it 
is  always  to  be  presumed  that  a  consiilerahle  portion 


of  them  have  beeq^brou-ht  into  good   grass,  andj(.„,„iot  he  perceived  any  additionafaccumulation  of 
that  even  the  very  hikh  parts  may  have  become  too  - 

compact,  or  (as  it  is  called  by  the  larniers.)  bound, 
to  }ield  that  productive  burden  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  theui;  wherefore,  that   the  surface  ofi  ,o  ],,;  i;i7;;;afsh  continue"in"itrwild  s7ate  aiV^ 
the  meadow  might  again  be  vivilied,  or,  as  it  were.j  been  down  for  even  ten  years,  for  the  accumulation 


brought  to  life,  from  that  dead  slate  in  which  it  is 
commonly  said  to  be,  when  bound,  recourse  should 


be  had  to  irrigation.     It  is  a  common  practice  with  i,ave  been  derived  from  it  in  tlie  ordinary  manner  of 
some  o(  our  fiimiers  to  let  the  water  on  their  mea  •  „..      ,        . 


dows  about  New  Year's  day,ain^  so  continue  it  until 
the  vegetation  shows  itself  in  the  spring,  and  when 
drawn  oft"  the  surface,  they  often  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  green  wheat  field  Preparatory 
to  irrigating,  the  sluices  should  have  doors  hung  to!  [j^, 


should,  make  a  right  application  of  this  fresh  water; 
u'hich  to  one  thus  situated,  I  consider  of  the  greatest 
importance.  To  freshen  this  reclaimed  marsh,  so 
as  to  make  it  just  brackish  enough  to  produce  all 
the  improved  kind  of  grasses,  he  has  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  shut  down  his  inside  doors  to  his 
sluices  or  flood  gates,  and  hold  the  water  until  it 
shall  have  raised  in  height,  so  as  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  whole  marsh:  his  trunks  lying  in  the 
hank  (as  before  described,)  will  then  vent  all  the 
superfluous  water.  Let  this  be  done  in  the  fall,  and 
he  conlinued  until  the  following  spring,  then  the 
water  might  be  drawn  off,  and  grain  or  grass  sown, 
as  suited  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  repeating  this  process  for  two  seasons,  the 
marsh  will  freshen  exceedingly,  and  otherwise  be 
materially  improved.  I  would  also  suggest,  that 
throughout  the  summer,  the  sluices  or  flood  gates 
should  be  attended  to,  by  having  boards  slid  in 
them;  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  ditches  pieces  of 
mowmgandgrazmg.    The  first  lime  that  wild  marsh  I  plank  should  be  set  edgeways,  so  as  to  keep  in  all 


mud,  because  the  flow  of  the  common  tides  will  be 
i  no  higher  than  about  on  a  level  with  the  surface; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  certain  loss  to  any  farmer 


of  llie  mud   would   in   no  way  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  difference  of  time,  in  which  profit  mio-ht 


may  fiavc  been  reclaimed,  has  never  been  consider 
ed  so  valuable  nor  profitable,  nor  will  it  so  readily 


receive  or  retain  that  system  of  improvement,  as  a 

meadow  whicfi  had  been  some  years  previously  in 

idc   and  turned  down  and  drowned,  and  a  second 


their  in  ends,  so   as   to   admit   the    tide,  and,  by  time  reclaimed  and  cultivated 


shutting  down,  to  prevent  it  from  running  out  again. 
There  should  also  be  a  number  of  trunks  made  from 


be  irrigated,  say  one  to  about  thirty  acres 
trunks  are  laid  in  the  tide  bau 
parts  of  the  meadow,  and  on 


the  ditches  a  certain  and  continued  supply  for  the 
cattle,  and  different  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  which 
may  have  been  committed  to  the  soil.  The  height 
of  the  water  in  the  ditches  can  easily  be  regulated 
by  the  number  of  planks  to  be  put  down,  the  one 
over  the  other.  Another  great  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  process  would  be,  as  I  have  before 
said,  that  the  weight  of  water  lying  for  several 
months  on  this  peaty  and  light  marsh,  would  tend 
to  compress  and  render  it  much  more  susceptible 
of  receiving  the  seed  to  advantage  when  sown  on  it 


1  must  here  remark,  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
,         .  ,      r       ,-       ,  ,1 0"  '"K  to  practical  kiiovfledge  in  agricultural  science 

two  to  three  feel  square,and  a  few  feet  longer  than;  (in  ,,hich  some  of  my  neighbouring  farmers  have 
the  width  oi  the  hank;  the  number  of  these  trunks  ,|i,p|a,.^j  their  talents  in  the  judicious  management 
should  bo  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  to  q,- ,|,ejr  pieadovvs,)  that   their  veal  has  deservedly 

hirty  acres.     These  ;,p^y|ppj  ,|,g  applause  of  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 

opposite  the  highest,  pi,i^.  .,„,!   (he   markets  of  New  York,  as  well  as 

,     J      .         '   '"'.'='  "."li"ssur-j  Philadelphia,  will   warrant  me  in  saying,  that  the 

face,  so  that  every  flood  might  pass  11,10  it  from  thcj  beef  sent   from  Salem  county   has   never  been  ex- 

different  parts  of  the  bank  at   one  and  the  samei  ppiip.i  hv  tint  siinnrioH  frr.mt.nT,  r,tt,„..  „,,.(  „r  ii,„  ". "  "'  " — '.' r'."""'   """*  "v   "■■■■  >-".,,. a, luu  u 

time,  through  these  trunks  and  sluices;  and  on  every  |  £.1  States;  aiillfhaTthe^iy  l^o  Live    "i^'  .•"  "y  ""«'''^"""-  -  '  ''■^^^  '^".°"'".  ^V^l  -"P^ 

that  even  the  best  farmers  in  England  have  not  ex 
ceeded  us. 


eb'ning  of  the  tide  might  leave  its  sediment  incor 
porat.  d  with  the  dead  and  decaying  vegetables  of 
the  surface,  which,  by  its  daily  increasing  in  quan- 
tity aiigmenls  its  weight  ujion  the  falling  rubbish 
and  wilh  it  affords  the  richest  nutriment  to  the  ex 
pected  crop  of  grass.  That  a  farmer  might  have' 
the  benefit  of  tlie  early  crop  of  good  grass,  such  as 


INTERNAL    IRRIGATION. 

I  can  say  but  little  of  the  salt  marshes  lying  near 
l!ie  sea  coast,  and  which  had  been  periodically  co 


GRAIN  IN  MEADOWS. 

I  cannot  say  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  different 
! kinds  of  grain,  either  from  my  own  cultivation  or 

.'3 

of  wheat,  rye,  corn  and  oats  produced;  but  yet  1 
have  considered  the  cultivation  of  grain  generally 
in  meadows,  as  much  too  precarious  for  profitable 
culture.  You  may  sometimes  have  a  beautiful  and 
strong  standing  crop  of  wheat  or  rye  on  the  good 
blue  mud  along  (he  bank,  or  edges  of  the  creek  or 


vered  by  the  water  of  the  ocean  previously  to  theiriguls;  but  it  Hould  be  no  more  than  a  mere  slip,  with 
being   reclaimed.      Ihere  is   an  opinion   generally  |  here  and  there  a  patch,  compared  to  the  residue  of 


tjmothv  or  green  grass,  which  might  be  cut  in  all         ,  ,     .     ,  .  ,.'     ,    .    ,"       .  .     , 

the  month  of  June,  and  also  improve  the  more  in-j  rj;.'.  !:,]tLt    '!!;,^P?!l'r„lf'''..'.l''?"'''^''^'  I'''"  '?''''^'\  ='",  \^^  °"'."  J'"'^  ^'!'.  ^'  .""'hing  but 


^ '  to  frrain  and  grass:  may  not  too  great  a  quantity  of  it  {weeds  and   rubbish. 
hIs '  ">  ■  '  "•  


I  also   consider  it  a  certain 


ferior  parts  of  his  meadow  by  sowing  s;rass  seed  on  j^^ 
such  parts  as  had  not  taken,  he  conJd,  on  or  about 

the  first  of  July,  iet  the  tide  on  t.'iem  bv  the  aboiei  .-,.,.,      ^,     .  ■  ......„..,  .  ., 

method,  and  continue  the  process  unU  the  first  of |  ^  ' ''^,''  " '''  "«  ^  •  J°h"  ^  ^"r''  =".>'•  ranslend,  or, the  peaty  or  horse  dung  soil;  it  may  vegetate  for  a 
-    ■         '•■•.•.        ,*",''P  f'^S?"' y^h»i|e 'hey  have  occasionally  appear- 1  while,  and  produce  a  show  of  some  straw,  but  very 


also  prejudicial?  I  have  often  used  the  |)ickle  from  j  waste  of  time,  labour  and  money,  in  endeavourino- 
I  fZ..'"*?:'  *    '.^■.,""':,.*^"l"l   ';'""P''''e   success,  in   the'to  .ierive  a  profit  from  sowing  any  kind  of  grain  on 


\nril  foilowinf      He   wouh'  then   fiid,  that  wherei     ,  ■  ■',       ,        .     ,   ,.'        .-   ,- .-  ti-^"- |"Mi 

rrubb!ri"rd  grown  in  .he  greatest  quantity,  and !  ^  ""rlef t  fs'  it  ntsl     ""  '"'^   "■"'  '^  '"^1'-- /hat  llit.l 

an  perieitly  salt  marsties,  alter  having  been  in  bank  t 


if  any  grain.     I  admit  that  grain   has  some- 
inies  succeeded  on   the   good   blue  mud  soil,  but 


been  beaten  down  by  various  ca>ses  operalirtg  un  p  .•  j     u         l  - 

it,  there  the  sediment  vl)ecoming  incoi|)oratcd  with  Jj  f,';,y'^!;"!,^'f,'*",'  '^'^^'",  ^7",'""  '^e  native  vegetation  jwhon  you  take  into  coiusideration  that  all  kinds  of 


of  the  soil   hii 
waste,  and  wh 


ave  died,)   become  almost   a   ba 


it,)  had  formed  a  neiv  soil  Ihr*  or  four  inches  in 
depth,  completely  adapted  for  »ie  reception  of  grass 
seeds. 

This  would  be  the  proper 'ime  for  the  fanner  to 

nrofit  bv  his  former  mistaks,  (in  delaying  to  sow,,  ,,  -      ,,  .  ,  „    .  - 

hU  marsh   when    first  recl.nied,)   by    imnfediately '  i'^I^l^f '^Ih^.^^','  'l',  ^U';';   P'-o';"^'?-\"l'en  p.ass 

drawing  off  the  water  am'casting  his  seed 

liberal   hand   upon   the   s^iy  surface  of  th.o  in;>i   i-        ,,    .  1        ,  -   ,  ,     - 

formed  stratum,  compos^!  of  putrified   vegetables  ''^^V'""  ^";-''   ^    ^oh'fi'y  'mpregnated  with  salt 

and  mud;  nor  let  him  fi^'et  as  the  vegetation  ad-  ^f."  ^«  '^"''"^''  protitable,  for  a  series  of  years,  in 

vances,  that,  for  insurir,  a  good  crop  of  valuable  ^  "''^^-am  or  grass      As  J  know  thnt  some  expe 

grass,  he  must  have  a-lock  of  callie,  the  number  "'",^"'"  ^'f  "^^'^"'K,  t«  •'t-claim  this  Inghlv  saturated 

of  which  ought  to  be  •  proi>ortion   to  his  acres,  so  ''.    T'""'  "';•''''*  '""'^  "'.  ProP^i-'y-  I  "'"  hereu-ith 

as  to  keep  down  the  .perfiuous  growth  of  the  wild 


rain  are  uncertain  in  marsh  grounds,  and  also  the 

h 


n  exposed  to  the  penetrating  rays  of;  hosts  of  enemies  of  difl'erent  tribes  whi -li  win  prey 
dine  particles  are  extracted  for  some  I  upon  it,  such  as  grub  worms,  mice,  and  birds  with 
hcs  in  depth,  so  that  distinct  particles  of  almost  lout  number;  and   moreover  the    grasshoppers  an 
re  salt  may  be  seen   on   the  surface.     Indeed,  f  [cockroaches  which  attack   the   grain   after  it  ha 
'e  seen  the  salt  in   such   profusion  when  passin" 
"whh'V  ?*'^'^  "le  marsh,  that  my  shoes  would  he  as  white  a^ 
is  new  '^  "'''"iing  '"  »  Ihick   hoar  frost,  and  I  cannot  be- 


plants. 


EFFEf^'^L   IRRIGATION. 

Or  drownmi'he  Marsh,  as  it  is  called. 


After  a  meadow'ias  been  many  years  m  bank,!  i  have  generally  seen  springs  of  good  fresh  wat?r 
the  fine  grasses  most  all  gone,  and  the  surface]  issuing  from  the  uplands  and  woods,  and  by  the 
generally  covered* "«  a  coarse  vegetation  scarcely  time  they  have  united  their  numerous  rills,  they  will 
eatable,  compos^  of  weeds,  rushes,  bogs.  Sic,  the  have  formed  a  creek  of  considerable  size  and  depth, 
farmer  then  thj-s  «  time  to  let  down  the  marsh  which,  in  meandering  through  the  marsh,  is  dis- 
and  drown  it.  ^'s  method  is  performed  by  cutting  charged  into  the  larger  creek  or  river  throu-h  the 
away  the  ban'PPOSite  the  ditches,  and  by  remov-j  sluices  or  flood  gates.  Now  nothing  appear.s'to  me 
ingthe  mudJm  otl  the  sluices;  thus,  the  water' more  rational   to  be  done,  than   that  the  farmer 
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the  sun,  tlieir  saline  particles  are  extracted  for  some  |  upon  it,  such  as  grub  worms,  mice,  and  birds  with 
inches  in  depth,  so  that  distinct  narlides  of  rilmfist'niit  niir,il,»r-   on.l    mnr„n,-pi.   il,o    „..oo„i,„„ --And 

has 
been  renped,  and  while  in  shock,  you  may  readily 
conclude  that  the  risk  of  the  destruction  would  be 
much  more  probable  than  a  fair  calculation  for 
profit. 

My  judgment,  therefore,  is,  (calculating  for  a 
series  of  year:-,  say  six  or  seven.)  that  the  loss  would 
by  far  overbalance  the  profit.  In  my  agricultural 
pursuits  in  early  life,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
marsh  was  the  very  quintessence  of  nutriment  for 
all  plants,  and  that  all  kinds  of  grain  might  be  cul- 
tivated there  in  great  perfection.  I  tried  difierent 
kinds  of  grain,  and  succeeded  in  causing  them  to 
grow;  but  I  remember,  not  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
have  long  been  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that  the 
upland  was  by  nature  intended  for  the  production 
both  of  grain  and  grass,  but  that  the  marshes  were 
designed  for  grasses  only  There  can  be  nothing 
more  true  in  agricultural  science,  (according  to  my 
estimation,)  than  that  a  plough  should  never  enter 
a  marsh  soil;  we  may  be  assured  that  the  best  side 
of  any  marsh  is  uppermost. 


submit  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
j  this  kind  of  real  estate,  whereby  the  owner  may 
I  calculate  on  deriving  more  certain  profit  from  it 
I  than  is  generally  received. 

So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observin 
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(Sept.  15,  18i6. 


I  have  herein  eiideavoiireii  to  give  you  my  prac- 
tical observations  and  opinions  in  answer  to  a  part 
of  the  twelfth  inquiry,  as  stated  in  the  4th  vol.  p. 
307,  of  the  Memoirs  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society 
for  promotine  A;;ricullure."  Should  any  thing  I 
have  written,  be  considered  of  utility  in  aiding  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  science,  it  is  entirely 
at  your  service. 

I  am,  with  Rr'at  respect,  &c. 

ROBERT  G.  JOHNSON. 
Richard  Peters,  Esq.. 


tion  went  on  slowly  for  lil'teen  hours,  when  on  draw- 
ing oti"  the  must,  and  pressing  with  a  very  imper- 
fect press,  I  obtained  137  gallons  of  it.     It  is  more 


sometimes  more  This  is  particularly  recommend- 
ed to  insure  a  good  colour,  body  and  durability  in 
the  wine;  and   although  wine   may  be  injured  by 


hio-hly  coloureii  than  that  made  the  three  preceding 'fermenting  too  long  in  the  vat,  by  acquiring  too 
yelirs,  owing,  I  presume,  to  the  superior  maturity  harsh  or  other  bad  taste,  particularly  if  the  rotten 
of  the  grapes.     It  appears  to  me  useless  to  detail  [grapes  have  not  been  carefully  picked  out;  yet  I  am 


KOS.l?ZCTJIirCTrKE . 


ON  MAKING  WINE. 

3.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Co'um6ia,  S.  C,  .9ii?.  27,  1826. 

Sir— Having  in  mylast  communication  of  the20th 
inst.,  given  you  some  details  on  my  cultivation  of 
the  grape  vine,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  the  manner 
of  making  ihe  wine;  at  least  that  which  1  followed, 
togethir  with  a  few  observations  on  the  subject. 
My  partiality  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  may 
make  nie  view  it  as  more  important  and  valuable 
than  it  really  is.  It  is  certainly  of  some  importance, 
and  if  1  over  value  it,  it  is  an  error  of  judgment, 
and  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  err. 

The  time  best  adapted  for  vintage  is  when  the 
grapes  are  very  fully  ripe,  and  the  cultivator  ought 
to  avail  himself,  if  possible,  of  clear  dry  weather 
for  this  purpose.  I  find  that  scissors  are  much 
more  convenient  than  knives  for  the  gathering  of 
the  grapes,  which  ought  to  be  cut  ofl'  with  as  little 
of  the  stem  as  possible;  recommending  to  the  ga- 
therers to  cut  off  all  the  unsound  berries,  as  also 
those  that  are  too  green.  This  is,  I  think,  better 
done  while  gathering  than  after  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  vat,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  grapes 
must  be  all  handled  a  second  time,  which  is  a  very 
troublesome  operation  when  the  quantity  is  great. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  gather  in  one  day  all  that  is 
to  be  fermented  at  the  same  time  in  the  vat.  When 
the  grapes  are  all  ready,  mash  them  thoroughly  in 
a  bo.x  full  of  small  holes  at  the  bottom  and  sides, 
placed  over  the  vat  and  supported  there  by  two 
pieces  across  it  This  operation  is  done  gradually, 
mashing  only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  when 
sufliciently  done,  turn  it  into  the  vat,  and  go  on  so 


the  saiiTe  process  by  which  I  made  a  few  more  gal 
Ions  of  wine;  some  with  a  grape  I  call  (perhaps 
wrongly,)  Red  Muscat,  and  some  with  our  native 
grape,  called  here  Black  Summer  grape,  which  had 
been  some  time  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  by  which 
it  is,  I  think,  considerably  improved.  The  must 
obtained  from  it  was  very  rich,  and  promises  to 
make  a  goud  wine,  resembling,  perhaps.  Port  or 
Claret.  The  qu.mtity  of  it  made  is  too  small  for  a 
fair  experiment,  being  only  33  gallons. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  use  of  lieame's  areome- 
ter is  somewhat  illusory;  for  the  sinking  more  or 


satisfied  that  there  cannot  be  any  danger,  if  the 
must  is  drawn  off  and  pressed  out  before  the  fer- 
mentation subsides,  and  Ihe  cap  falls,  (as  it  is  call- 
eel  )  As  the  fermentation  goes  on  the  grapes  rise 
to  the  top,  and  form  a  kind  of  covering  to  the  rest, 
(called  le  chapeau  de  la  vendange.)  This  covering  is 
convex.  Now,  the  must  is  generally  suffered  to 
ferment  in  the  vat  (in  France,)  until  this  convexity 
'(begins  to  lessen  or  flatten;  but  it  is  thought,  and  it 
is,  no  doubt,  improper  to  wait  till  it  falls  entirely; 
and,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they  had  rather  take  the 
must  from  the  vat   a  little  too  soon   than  ever  so 


less  of  the  instrument  in  the  must,  may  depend  onilillle  too  late.  I  believe  the  wine  that  has  ferment- 
other  circumstances  as  much  as  on  the  quaniity  of  id  but  little  in  the  vat  is  more  delicate;  that  which 
su"'ar  it  contains,  whether  naturally  or  by  addition,  has  fermented  more,  but  not  too  much,  has  a  better 
.Some  "rapes  that  arc  very  pulpy, such  are  my  black  body,  more  colour,  and  is  rendered  more  durable, 
Hamburg  and  red  Muscat,  yield  a  very  thick  juice,  probably  by  the  astringency  it  has  acquired  from 
into  whidi  the  areoiheter  will  not  sink  freely;  owing,  the  wood  of  the  grape.  The  latter  is  also  const- 
I  presume,  to  the  thick  mucilaginous  substance  jdered  more  wholesome,  and  is  preferred  by  con- 
which  it  contains.     Such  grapes  are,  perhaps,  more 


uitable  to  make  raisins  than  wine.  Sly  aim  was,  to 
add  about  i{  of  a  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon;  the 
quantity  of  juice  I  could  but  guess  at,  as  the  sugar 
was  added  before  the  grapes  were  pressed,  that  the 
whole  might  ferment  together,  and  I  guessed  nearly 
right;  for,  had  my  press  been  better,  I  should  have 
had  a  few  gidlons  more  of  juice. 

1   must  observe  that  the   must  of  the  Madeira 
grapes  has  fermented  in  the  vat  about  fifteen  hours. 


noisseurs. 

Although  Mr.  M'Call  puts  (in  my  opinion,)  too 
much  sugar  in  his  must.  Major  Adlum  puts  a  great 
deal  more;  and  I  cannot  conceive  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  adding  3  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon  of 
must,  be  it  ever  so  weak,  as  Major  Adlum  recom- 
mends. I  know  very  well  that  when  the  grapes  are 
not  sufficiently  ripe  they  do  not  contain  a  sulficient 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  to  give  a  due  strength 
to  the  wine,  and  that  young  vines  do  not  produce 


till  the  whole  of  the  grapes  are  well  and  fully  bruis-  must   be   but   slightly  covered 


ed;    so  that,  if  possible,  not  one  berry — remains 
entire. 

How  long  the  grapes  are  to  remain  fermenting  in 
the  vat,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered,  as  it  de- 
pends on  many  circumstances:  such  as  the  progress 
and  violence,  or  gentleness  of  the  fermentation,  and 
the  object  one  has  particularly  in  view  as  to  the 
kind  ol  wine  intended  to  be  made.  Having  been 
induced  by  Mr.  M'Call's  (of  Georgia,)  success,  to 
follow  nearly,  though  not  closely,  his  directions,  on 
the  iJ7th  of  July  I  gathered  a  large  kind  of  coarse, 
pulpy,  black  grapes,  which  we  call  here  "Black 
Hamburg,"  of  which  I  had  a  small  quantity.  1 
wished  to  try  it  by  itself  The  juice,  or  must,  weigh- 
ed by  Beame's  areometer  for  syrups,  9°.  I  added 
five  pounds  of  good  brown  sugar,  which  raised  it 
to  15°,  M  hich  I  thought  sufficient.  The  fermenta- 
tion proceeded  but  slowly;  I  suffered  it  to  go  on  in 
the  vat  fur  twenty-two  hours,  when  on  drawing  it 
off  and  pressing,  I  obtained  -ii  gallons  of  must. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  I  gathered  my  Madeira 
grapes,  which  are  my  chief  stock.  The  few  rotten 
ones,  as  also  the  green  ones,  having  been  carefully 
separated.  The  must  or  juice  weighed  10*,  by  the 
same  areometer.  I  then  added  10-2  pounds  of  sugar, 
after  which  it  weighed  141°,  with  which  I  was  sa- 
tisfied. The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being 
comparatively  cool,  the  thermometer  ranging  in  the 
shade  from  75  to  88*,  (it  must  have  been  somewhat 
less  in  my  cellar,  where  my  vat  was,)  the  fermenta- 


hich  is  a  longer  time  than  Mr.  M'Call,  of  Georgia,  j  as  rich  grapes  as  old  ones;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
allows  for  his.  Yet,  had  I  used  my  own  judgment,  I  proper  tu  add  to  them  what  they  are  deficient  in. 
1  should  have  suffered  it  to  ferment  at  least  double;  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  by  adding  3  pounds  of 
or  triple  that  time:  but  I  depended  on  his  successful  {sugar  to  a  gallon  of  juice  that  must  already  contain 
experiment,  knowing  that  no  other  disadvantage  j  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  is  to  make  a  must 
would  result  from  it  than  the  loss  of  colour,  and  of  |  richer  in  sugar,  1  should  think,  than  any  that  can 
a  certain  astringency,  which  I  think  is  a  good  and  I  ever  be  made  any  where  by  merely  extractins  the 
wholesome  quality  in  wine,  when  at  the  same  timt  juice  of  very   ripe   grapes  from   old  vines;  unless 

'  ■' '     ■       ''   -'   '■ — —    the  grapes  have  been,  previous  to   pressing,  partly 

dried  in  the  sun,  which  is  sometimes  practised  to 
obtain  rich  vins  de  liqueur,  which  are  only  drank  oc- 
casionally and  in  very  small  quantities,  and  are 
never  uned  as  an  every  day  drink,  being  too  sweet 
and  loo  Uscious  for  the  taste  of  most  people:  nor 
are  they  co-isidertd  as  wholesome,  at  least  for  con- 
stant use.     is  for  ».i)e   notion   that   some   persons 


it  adds  to  its' durability,  and  this  is  of  gre..t  impor- 
tance. 

The  must  was,  of  course,  put  in  casks,  there  to 
continue  to  ferment  mail  the  fermentation  had 
changed  the  taste  ol  the  must  from  sweet  and  su- 
gary to  sharp  and  vinous.  At  first,  the  bung  holes 
^    ■'■•■•    ■  'My  method  is  to 


cover  them  with  two  or  three  grape  leaves  and  load  ....  . 

them  with  sand.     This  forms  a  kind  of  valve,  that  have  taljen  upn  this  Cuntry,  that  there  is  no  wine 


sorters  the  gaseous  vapours  and  the  froth  to  escape 
without  exposing  the  must,  unnecessarily,  to  a  too 
free  contact  with  the  external  air.  The  fermenta- 
tion went  on  briskly,  and  I  tilled  up  the  casks  every 
other  day.  Tliis  gradually  decreased,  however, 
and  on  the  19th  it  had  considerably  subsided,  which 
induced  me  to  put  the  bungs  in  the  casks,  leaving  a 
small  hole  on  one  side  loosely  stopped  with  a  peg. 
The  casks  had  been  previously  filled  to  within  a 
finger's  breadth  of  the  top,  which  is,  I  fear,  perhaps 
too  much. 

The  filling  up  of  the  casks  during  the  fermenta- 
tion, gives  it  a  fresh  spring,  and  causes  the  foam  to 
run  over;  which,  1  think  causes  a  great  waste.  I 
was  induced  to  adopt  this  method  (instead  of  fer- 
menting within,  which  is  done  by  filling  the  casks 
only  to  within  about  three  inches  of  the  top,  w  hich 
I  know  is  the  practice  of  many  vignerons  in  France,) 
by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  M-Call,  not  being 
wilhug  to  spare  any  trouble,  and  to  incur  a  sma 
loss,  to  insure  success. 

With  regard  to  lermenting  in  the  vat  so  short  a 
time  as  Mr.  M'Call  does,  the  best  proof  of  its  being 
a  goud  practice,  is  the  success  it  had  with  him.  Yet 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  in  France  the  must  is,  in 
very  few  places,  if  any  where  at  all,  sufiered  to  fer- 
ment in  the  vat  less  than  twenty-hours,  and  in  most 
places  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  eveo 


made  in  Europe  without  \lie  addition  of  sugar,  and 
some  add  brandy, it  is  undmbtedly  an  error;  and  I 
can  venture  to  say,  that  sugar  or  brandy  is  never 
added  to  the  must  u  France,  except  it  be  by  expe- 
rimentalists. 1  mnstdways  except  those  wines  that 
are  mamifaclured  by  merchants  for  exportation,  to 
suit  the  vitiated  palate,  of  those  who  think  wine  is 
only  intended  to  (irodue  a  degree  of  intoxication, 
and  will  not  admit  a  wie  to  "be  good  that  will  not 
produce  it  by  a  small  q^intity.  No  sugar  is  cer- 
tainly made  use  of  by  thtjiumerous  class  of  vi'j,ne- 
rons  who  make  nearly  all-he  wine  in  France;  nor 
is  it  added  by  the  rich  pr(.rietors  of  vineyards  in 
the  making  of  their  wine;^nd  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  not  one  millioi^  part  of  the  wine 
drank  in  that  country  conta,s  one  particle  of  su- 
gar, other  than  that  which  vlonged  naturally  to 
the  grape  itself  I  know  that  (•  addition  of  sugar 
has  been  recommended  by  ex,ri,„e„t.,|jsfs  „|,pQ 
the  grapes  have  not  acquired  iufficient  degre.'  of 
maturity,  or  when  an  unconma^jy  ,vet  year  has 
made  the  grapes  too  watery  Thi^jyi^p  however, 
proper  as  I  admit  it  to  bt,  has  iie\.  been  f  illaived, 
unless  by  a  very  small  number  ok„jn,,(j,,.|^.  „gj 
by  one  in  ten  thousand.  As  to  the'j)j,m„  j,(-  bran- 
dy, it  is  never  done  at  all,  except,^  j  |ja,.g  ^^jj 
before,  by  exporters,  to  enable  sonny  (i^pj,.  ,vi„es 
to  bear  a  sea  voyage,  and  to  suit  pa,.yijij.  tastes. 
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We  ought  to  remember  that  brandy  is  made  of 
wine,  and  not  wine  of  brandy. 

But  wtiy  should  we  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  strength  of  our  wines?  Are  they  not  strong, 
enough  wlien  they  can  be  kept  perfectly  sound  and 
improving  for  years?  Are  we  not  a"are  of  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  human  constitution  by  the  too  free 
use  of  strong  drinks?  Do  we  not  know  that  tem- 
perance conduces  to  a  long  and  healthful  life?  Do 
we  see  in  the  wine  countries  of  Europe,  where  light 
wines  are  generally  used,  dyspepsias,  liver  com- 
plaints, &,c.,  which  are  committing  such  ravages  in 
this  country?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  rational 
use  of  wine,  is  to  make  it  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 
We  show  much  better  our  gratitude  to  a  beneficent 
God,  by  using  that  kind  gift  of  his  for  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  it  seems  to  have  been  intended,  viz. 
to  exhilirate  our  hearts,  produce  cheerfulness,  the 
parent  of  health  and  good  morals,  and  to  invigo- 
rate debilitated  constitutions,  &c. 

When  I  began  this,  I  had  no  intention  to  finish 
by  moralizintr;  but  my  prosing  pen  would  go  on, 
and  I  suflered  it,  in  the  hope  that  if  it  did  no  good, 
it  could  possibly  do  no  harm. 

As  I  have  in  the  above  occasionally  mentioned 
two  gentlemen's  names,  with  whom  I  somewhat 
ditfer  in  opinions  and  practice,!  beg  to  assure  them 
and  the  world,  that  nothing  is  farther  from  my 
wishes  than  to  dptraci,from  their  merits  or  provoke 
any  discussion  on  this  subject,  other  than  that  which 
may  promote  the  good  object  we  all  have  in  view, 
and  that  [  would  not  willingly  hurt  the  feehngs  of 
any  person  on  earth.  I  assure  them  that  if  I  do  not 
agree  with  them  in  every  thing,  1  perfectly  agree 
with  them  in  many,  and  1  hope  their  continued  ex- 
ertions will  be  crowned  with  the  most  complete 
success.  We  certainly  agree  perfectly  in  the  prin- 
cipal object,  which  is,  to  induce  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  extensively,  make  good  wine  and  much  of 
it,  and  thereby  benefit  our  country  in  an  incalcula- 
ble degree. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir, 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

N.  HERBEMONT. 


that  if  the  temperature  exceeds  a  certain  degree,  it 
becomes  then  prejudicial  both  to  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  and  also  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Hales  Ibund 
that  the  sap  flows  less  rapidly  at  mid-day  than  in  the 
morning;  and  every  body  knows  that  vegetation  is 
less  luxuriant  at  midsummer  than  in  the  spring.  So 
also  in  the  case  of  forcing  it  happens  but  too  often 
that  the  produce  of  the  hot  house  is  totally  destroy- 
ed by  the  unskilful  application  of  heat;  and  if  heat  is 
actually  the  cause  ol  the  sap's  ascent,  how  conies  it 
that  the  degree  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  is  so 
very  variable  even  in  the  same  climate.  For  there 
are  many  plants,  such  as  the  Arhulus,  Launislimts, 
and  the  Mosses,  that  will  continue  not  only  to  vege- 
tate, but  to  protrude  their  blossoms  and  mature 
their  fiuit,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when  the 
temperature  is  at  the  lowest.  And  in  the  case  of 
sulimarine  plants  the  temperature  can  never  be  ve- 
ry high;  so  that  although  heat  does  no  doubt  facili- 
tate the  ascent  of  the  sap  by  its  tendency  to  make 
the  vessels  expand,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
efficient  cause,  since  the  sap  is  proved  to  be  in  mo- 
tiim  even  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter.  Du 
Hamel  endeavours,  however,  to  strengthen  the  ope- 
ration of  heat  by  means  of  the  influence  of  humidity, 
as  being  also  powerful  in  promoting  the  ascent  of 


ries  accounting  for  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  But  Knight 
has  presente.'l  us  with  another  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  real  value,  merits  at  least  our  particular  no- 
tice, as  commg  from  an  author  who  stands  deserved- 
ly high  in  the  list  of  phytological  writers.  This 
theory  rests  upon  the  principle  of  the  contraction 
and  dilatation,  not  of  the  sap-vessels  themselves,  as 
the  theory  of  Saussure,  but  of  what  Knight 
denominates  the  silver  grain,  assisted  perhaps  by 
heat  and  humidity  expanding  or  condensing  the 
fluids.  (Phil.  Trans.  1801.)  P.  Keith  considers  this 
theory  of  Knight  as  beset  with  so  many  difficulties, 
and  the  agency  of  the  alleged  cause  as  so  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  production  of  the  effect  to  be  accom- 
plished, that  of  all  theories  on  the  subject  it  is  per- 
haps the  least  satisfactory. 


RVRAii  Ecozf onsv. 


ON  RAISING  AND  MAKING  WOAD  FOR 
THE  BLUE  VAT. 

(From  Partridge's  Practical  Treatise  on  Dyeing.) 

(Concluded  from  p.  191.) 
These  mills  grind  and  cut  the  leaves  small,  and 


then  they  are  cast  int*  he%ps,  where»they  ferment, 
the  sap,  whether  as  relative  to  the  season  of  the  year  ;and   gain  an   adhesive  consistence;  they  are  then 


or  time  of  the  day.  The  influence  of  the  humidity  !  formed  into  balls  as  compact  as  possible,  and  placed 
of  fhe  atmosphere  cannot  be  conceived  to  operate  on  hurdles,  lying  in  a  shed,  one  over  the  other,  with 
as  a  propelling  cause,  though  it  may  easily  be  con-  room  for  air  between,  to  receive  from  the  atmos- 
ceived  to  operate  as  aftbrding  a  facility  to  the  ascent  phere  a  principle  which  is  said  to  improve  them  as 
of  the  sap  in  one  way  or  other;  which  under  certain' a  dye,  as  well  as  to  dry  them  to  a  degree  proper  for 
circumstances  is  capable  of  most  extraordinary  ac- 1  being  fermented;  but  in  summer  these  balls  are  apt 
celeration,  but  particularly  in  that  state  of  the  at-jto  crack  in  drying,  and  become  fly-blown,  when 
mosphere  which  forebodes  or  precedes  a  storm.  In  thousands  of  a  peculiar  maggot  generate,  and  eat 
such  a  state  a  stalk  of  wheat  was  observed  by  Du  or  destroy  all  that  is  useful  to  the  dyer.  Therefore, 
Hamel  to  grow  three  inches  in  three  days:  a  stalk  of  they  require  attention  as  soon  as  they  are  observed 
barley  six  inches,  and  a  shoot  of  a  vine  almost  two  to  crack,  to  look  them  all  over  well,  close  them 
feet;  but  this  is  a  state  that  occurs  but  seldom,  andlagain  so  as  to  render  them  as  compact  and  solid  as 
cannot  be  of  much  service  in  the  general  propulsion  j  possible;  and  if  the  maggot  or  worm  has  already 
of  the  sap.  On  this  intricate  but  important  subject  j  generated,  soiue  fine  flour  lime  strewed  over  it  will 
Linnaeus  appears  to  have  embraced  the  opinion  ofjdestroy  them,  and  be  of  much  service  in  the  fer- 
Du  Hamel,  or  an  opinion  very  nearly  allied  to  it;  but  i  mentation.  These  balls,  if  properly  preserved,  will 
does  not  seem  to  have  strengthened  it  by  any  new  She  very  heavy;  but  if  worm  eaten,  they  will  be  very 
accession  of  argument;  so  that  none  of  the  hitherto  I  light  and  of  little  value.  They  are  then  to  be  re- 
alleged causes  can  be  regarded  as  adequate  to  the  placed  on  the  hurdles,  and  turned,  not  being  siiffer- 
production  of  the  effect.  Perhaps  the  only  cause  that  ed  to  touch  each  otiier;  until  a  month  or  more  after 
has  ever  been  suggested  as  appearing  to  be  at  all  i  the  whole  that  is  intended  for  one  fermenting  couch, 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect,  is  that  al-  is  g.ilheied  in,  ground,  and  bailed.  And  olten  not 
leged  by  M.  Saussure,  According  to  Saussure  the  until  the  hot  weather  of  summer  is  past,  to  render 
cause  of  the  sap's  ascent  is  to  be  Ibund  in  a  peculiar  the  oftensive  operation  of  turning  it,  when  in  the 
species  of  irritability  inherent  in  the  sap  vessels!  couch,  less  disagreeable,  and  not  so  apt  to  overheat; 
themselves,  and  dependant  upon  vegetable  life;  in !  and,  lliungh  temperature  herein  is  necessary,  yet  a 
.  _       _  consequence  of  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of  certain  degree  of  heat  must  be  attained,  before  it  is 

Malpighi  "'as  of  opinion  that  the  sap  ascends  by  j  a  certain  degree  of  contraction,  according  as  the  in- 1  in  a  proper  condiiion  lor  the  dyer's  use.  This  is 
means  of  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  air|ternal  surface  is  affected  by  the  application  of  stimu  i  easily  distinguished  by  a  change  of  smell,  from  that 
contained  in  the  air-.'essels.  Al.  De  la  Hire  at- ili.  as  well  as  of  subsequent  dilatation  according  as  which  is  most  putrid,  and  otiensive,  to  one  which  is 
tempted  to  account  ftrthe  phenomenon  by  combin-,the  action  of  the  stimulus  subsides;  thus  admitting  more  agreeable  and  sweet,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 


SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

(From  Loudon's  Encyclopedis  of  Gardening.) 

FCNCTIOf-S  OF  VEUETABLES. 

CavseJ  of  the  &ip's  Ascent. 
By  what  powpr  is  the  s?p  propelled?  Grew  states 
two  hypotheses:    its   voUtile  nature  and  magnetic 
tendency,   aided    by  tie   agency   of  fern.eutation. 


ing  together  the  tbories  of  Grew  and  Malpighi; 
and  Borelli,  who  erJeavoured  to  render  their  theo- 
ry more  perfect  bybringing  to  its  aid  the  influence 
of  the  condensati'U  and  rarification  of  the  air  and 
juices  of  fhe  plart-  Du  Hamel  directed  his  ettorts 
to  the  solution  o  the  difficulty,  by  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  ihenomena  from  the  agency  of  heat, 
and  chiefly  ondie  following  grounds;  Because  the 
sap  begins  to  low  more  copiously  as  the  warmth  of 
spring  return;  because  the  sap  is  sometimes  found 
to  flow  on  tlv  south  side  of  a  tree  belore  it  floivs  on 
the  north  sice,  that  is,  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  tie  sun's  heat  sooner  than  on  the  side  de- 
prived of  i;  because  plants  may  be  made  to  vege- 
tate even  n  the  winter,  by  means  of  forcing  them  in 
a  hot-hoise;  and  because  plants  raised  in  a  hot- 
house poduce  their  fruit  earlier  than  such  as  vege- 
tate in  he  open  air.  There  can  be  no  douiit  of  the 
great  itility  of  heat  in  forwarding  the  progress  of 
vege(>tion;  but  it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
motiin  and  ascent  of  the  sap  are  to  be  atlriLinted  to 
its  -gency.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  well  kiiowu 


and  propelling  the  sap  by  alternate  dilatation  and  term: 
contraction.     In  order  to  give  elucidation  to  the  sub- 
ject, let  the  tube  be  supposed  to  consist  of  an   in- 
definite  number  of  hollow  cylinders   united  one  to 
another,  and  let  the  sap  be  supposed  to  enter  the 


for  few  people,  at  first,  either  can 


ppiQve 
of  the  smell  of  woad,  or  a  woad  vat;  though,  when 
in  condition,  it  becomes  quite  agreeable  to  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  vats.  Woad  is 
n  this  state  of  fermentation  more  or  less  time,  ac- 


tirst  cylinder  by  suction,  or  by  capillary  attraction, 'cordin;;  to  the  season,  and  the  degree  of  heat  it  is 


or  by  any  other  adequate  means;  then  the  first  cy 
linder  being  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  sap,  be- 
gins gradually  to  contract,  and  to  propel  the  con- 
tained fluid  into  the  cylinder  immediately  above  it. 
But  the  cylinder  immediately  above  it,  when  acted 
on  in  the  same  manner,  is  aflected  in  the  same 
manner;  and  thus  the  fluid  is  propelled  from 
cylinder  to  cylinder  till  it  reaches  the  summit  of 
the  plant.  So  also  when  the  first  cylinder  has 
discharged  its  contents  into  the  second,  and  is  no 
longer  acted  upon  by  the  stimulus  of  the  sap,  it 
begins  again  to  be  dilated  to  its  original  capsicity, 
and  prepared  for  the  introsusception  of  a  new  por- 
tion of  fluid.  Thus  a  supply  is  constantly  kept  up, 
and  the  sap  continues  to  fk)W.     The  above  is  by  far 


suft'ered  to  attain,  whether  at  an  early  period,  or 
according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  attend  the 
process;  but  tiie  best  woad  is  produced  from  a  heat 
temperately  lirouglit  forward  in  the  couch,  until  at 
maturity,  and  turned,  on  every  occasion  necessary, 
which  a  proper  degree  of  attention  will  soon  dis- 
cover. 

The  balls,  when  dry,  are  very  hard  and  compact, 
and  require  to  be  broken  with  a  mallet,  and  put  into 
a  heap,  and  watered  to  a  due  derive,  on!}-  sufficient 
to  promote  fermentation,  but  too  much  moisture 
would  retard  it;  and  here  is  a  crisis  necessary  to  be 
attended  to.  When  the  couch  has  attained  its  due 
point,  it  is  opened,  spread,  and  turned,  until  regu- 
lailv  cooled,  and  Iheii  it  is  considered  in  condition 


the  simplest  as  well  as  most  satisfactory  of  all  theo-  for  salej  but  the  immediate  use  of  woad,  new  from 
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back  part;  and  here  the  uoad  should  be  put  down 
Hs  gathered,  and  spread  thin  at  one  end,  keeping 
children  to  turn  it  towards  the  other  end;  therefore 
it  will  be  necessary  to  know  how  lon^  the  shed 
should  be;  but  this"  can  be  erected  as  you  giither, 
and  then  it  will  soon  be  known.     Good  woad,  such 


the  couch,  is  not  advised  by  dyers  who  arc  expe 
rienced;  for  new  woad  is  not  so  regular  in  its  (er- 
mentation  in  the  blue  vat.  This  is  the  common  pro- 
cess Woad  is  oftentimes  spoiled  herein,  by  people 
who  know  nothing  of  the  principles  of  its  dye,  fol- 
lowing only  their  accustomed  process  of  preparing 
it;  and  hence  the  dillerence  in  its  quality  is  as  oftenlas  the  richest  land  produces,  if  properly  prepar- 
seen,  as  it  is  in  the  real  richness  or  poverty  of  its  ed,  will  be  of  a  blackish  green,  and  m.,uldy,  and 
leaves,  from  the  quality  of  the  land.  The  process  when  small  lumps  are  pulled  asunder,  the  Iracture 
for  preparing  woad  which  I  have  followed,  and  i  and  fibres  are  brown;  and  the  more  stringy  ihey 
which  1  consider  beyond  all  comparison  best,  is  as!  are,  and  the  darker  the  external  appearance,  and 
fojloj^.g.  the  greener  the  hue,  the  better  the  woad;  but  poor 

Gather  the   leaves,  put   (hem  to  dry,  and   turn  j  land  produces  it  of  a  light  brownish  green.     The 
them,  so  as  not  to  let  them  heat,  and  so  be  reduced !  fibres  only  serve  to  show  that  it  has  not  suffered  by 


to  a  paste,  ivhich  in  fine  weather  children  can  do. 
In  wet  weather  my  method  was  to  carry  them  to 
my  stove,  and  when  I  had  got  a  sufficient  quantity 
dry,  I  proceeded  to  the  couch  and  there  put  them 


putrefaction. 

For  the  use  of  the  dyer,  the  balls  require  a  fur- 
ther preparation.  They  are  beaten  with  wooden 
mallets,  on  a  brick  or  stone  floor,  into  a  gross  pow- 


in  a  large  heap,  where,  if  not  too  drv,  they  soon  dcr,  which  is  heaped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
begin  to  ferment  and  heat.  If  too  wet",  they  would  [to  the  height  of  four  feet,  a  space  being  left  for| 
not  properly  ferni.nt,  nor  readily  become  in  condi-  passing  round  the  sides.  The  powder,  moistened; 
tion  for  the  dyer.  These  leaves,  not  having  been  j  with  water,  I'crments,  grows  hot,  and  throws  out  a| 
ground,  nor  placed  in  balls  on  the  hurdles,  their [  thick  and  fetid  fume.  It  is  shovelled  backward  and, 
fermenting  quality  was  more  active,  and  required  |  forward,  and  moistened  every  day  for  twelve  days; 
more  attention,  and  also  the  application  of  hme  00-  after  which   it  is  stirred  less    frequently,  without 


casionally,  to.  regulate  ^he  process  with  the  same 
kind  of  judgment  as  is  used  in  the  blue  dyeing  woad 
vat.     When  the  heat  increases  too  rapidly,  turning 


watering,  and  at  length  made  into  a  heap  for  the 
dyer. 

Such  is  the  account  which  has  been  published  of 


is  indispensably  necessary,  and  the  application  of  the  manner  of  raising  woad,  and  manufacturing  the 


very  fine  flour  lime,  regularly  strewed  over  every 
laying  of  them;  or,  if  the  couch  is  getting  too  dry, 
lime  water,  instead  of  common  water,  applied  by  a 
watering  pot,  may  have  an  equal  efl'uct,  without 
loading  the  v.oad  with  the  gross  matter  of  the  lime; 
though  I  coiu-.eive  that  the  gross  dry  flour  lime,  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  will  furnish*  more  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  the  woad,  and  detain  such  principles  as 
are  essential  to  a  better  etl'ect.  For  I  have  expe- 
rienced, that  woad  which  requires  the  most  lime  to 
preserve  a  temperate  degree  of  fermentation,  and 
takes  the  rvost  time,  is  the  best;  so  that  at  length  it 
comes  to  that  heat  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
production  of  good  woad. 

In  this  couch  it  is  always  particularly  necessary 
to  secure  the  surface  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
be  reduced  to  a  paste,  by  rendering  it  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  free  from  cracks.  This  prevents  the 
escape  of  much  carbonic  acid  gas,  (which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  limet  and  the  fermentation,)  and  also 
preserves  it  from  the  flies,  maggots,  and  worms, 
which  often  are  seen  in  those  parts  where  the  heat 
is  not  so  great,  or  the  lime  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
destroy  them.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  what  a 
degree  of  heat  they  will  bear.  This  attention  to 
rendering  the  surface  of  the  couch  even  and  com- 
pact, is  equally  necessary  in  either  process;  and 
also  to  turning  the  woad  exactly  as  a  dung-heap, 
digging  perpendicularly  to  the  bottom.  The  couch- 
ing house  should   have  an  even   floor,  of  stone  o: 


plant  by  Mr.  Parish.  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
iVlr.  P.;  he  was  an  excellent  dyer  and  made  a  great 
many  experiments,  and  his  process  of  making  woad 
was  much  spoken  of  by  other  dyers,  as  being  a 
great  improvement.  It  serves  to  show  that  a  con- 
siderable latitude  may  be  observed  in  the  process, 
without  injuring  the  article;  and  this  will  be  further 
proved  in  my  own  process,  as  follows: — 

The  land  on  which  I  raised  woad  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  was  none  of  the  strongest,  though  it 
was  in  tolerable  good  condition,  and  I  had  it  well 
manured.  It  was  ploughed  twice  and  harrowed 
each  time.  The  seeds  were  planted  in  hills  about 
three  feet  apart,  five  seeds  in  each  hill;  this  was 
done  as  early  as  the  season  would  permit,  and  it 
came  up  very  fine,  scarcely  a  seed  failing.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  planting,  I  had  a  board  cut  four  feet  in 
length,  and  nine  inches  wide;  at  one  end  I  put  in 
five  short  pegs,  that  projected  two  inches  from  the 
board  on  tiie  underneath  part,  the  pegs  being  four 
inches  apart.  A  handle  was  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  board,  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  the  per 
son  who  worked  with  it  to  stand  upright;  by  this 
means  he  could  walk  over  the  ground,  measurin 
the  distance  as  he  went  along,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  made  the  holes  for  the  seeds;  and  this  he 
WHS  enabled  to  do  as  fast  as  two  persons  could 
plant  them. 

The  wire  worm  destroyed  a  few  of  the  plants  at 
first;  but  these  I  soon  got  under,  by  looking  after 


would  permit  their  being  fermented  with  safety^ 
when  all  the  crops  were  mixed  together. 

I  had  five  crops  off  the  land  "that  season,  and 
another  in  the  following  spring;  for  the  plants  grew 
very  rapid  alter  the  first  cropping,  which  was  much 
increased  by  plentiful  showers  happening  to  fall  im- 
mediately after  each  gathering.  When  the  leaves 
are  nearly  i-ipe,  a  round  ring  will  appear  near  their 
ends,  and  a  purple  spot  in  the  interior  of  the  ring; 
soon  as  these  assume  a  brownish  hue,  the  leaves 
must  be  gathered. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  I  laboured  under  every 
disadvantage  in  manufacturing  the  woad,  so  as  to 
make  it  fit  for  dyeing;  the  crops  were  good,  and 
considering  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  other  im- 
pediments, it  worked  better  than  I  had  any  reason 
to  expect.  Having  made  it  myself,  I  was  not  re- 
stricted in  the  consumption,  and  I  made  up  for  the 
quality   by  using  an  additional  quantity. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  woad  raised  and  ma- 
nufactured in  England,  and  [  am  convinced  that 
where  land  of  the  first  rate  quality  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  proper  attention  be  paid  to  cultivating  and 
miiniifacturing,  it  may  be  raised  and  made  in  this 
country  in  the  ulmost  perfection.  It  is  an  annual 
crop  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  enterprising 
American  farmer,  who  has  land  of  the  quality 
wanted,  and  sufficient  capital  to  erect  sheds  and 
machinery  for  working  it.  The  mill  used  for  grind- 
ing the  leaves,  is  like  the  cider-mill  that  grinds  with 
a  rolling  stone,  or  iron  ring,  in  a  circular  trough, 
with  this  diflference,  that  the  woad  mill  has  knives 
following  the  roller,  which  cuts  the  plant  as  it  moves 
round:  this,  with  a  shed  and  a  couching  room,  are 
all  that  is  needed  to  commence  the  business. 

The  demand  for  woad  will  be  improving  as  the 
manufactures  increase;  and  those  who  have  been 
using  the  ash  vat,  are  changing  for  the  woad  dye, 
this  also  will  increase  the  demand.  There  is  none 
made  in  the  country  at  the  present  time,  in  a  regu- 
lar way,  so  that  any  person  who  will  undertake  to 
establish  the  business,  and  make  an  uniform  prime 
arficle,  may  calculate  on  its  becoming  an  article  of 
considerable  magnitude,  attended  with  a  liberal  re- 
muneration. 
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brick,  and  the  walls  the  same;  and  every  part  of  i^'"*  idling  them  of  mornings,  and    by  working  in 
th.^    ijuch    of  woad,  should    be    beaten  with   ihe  'rfsh  slacked  lime  around  those   hills  that  bad  not 


shuiel,  and  trodden,  to   render   it   as  compact  as 
possible. 

The  grower  of  woad  should  erect  a  long  shed  in 
the  centre  of  his  laud,  facing  the  south,  the  ground 
lying  on  a  descent,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  to  the 


been  attacked.  The  plants  were  kept  clean  by 
hoeing,  and  they  grew  very  rapidly.  'I'he  first  cro|i 
was  ripe  by  the  latter  end  of  June;  i  had  it  gather- 
eil  and  spread  upon  all  the  unoccupied  (loors  of  the 
factory,  and  on  sheets  out  of  doors,  where  it  lay,  and 
was  turned,  until  iiall  dry,  when  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  dye-house,  and  there  cut  with  sharpened  spades 
in  tubs,  until  it  was  sufficiently  adhesive  to  work 
into  halls;  these  were  made  with  the  hands,  and 
were  laid  to  dry  on  a  large  floor  over  the  steam  en- 
gine. In  the  early  part  of  the  drying,  maggots, 
from  fly-blows,  were  engendered  in  great  numbers, 


*  The  lime  is  dry  slacked,  and  is  used  before  it  can 
have  absorbed  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tlierefore,  Mr.  Pa- 
rish must  have  been  mistaken  in  the  theory  of  this  ope- 
ration. The  oxygen  of  the  atmosiiliere  cunibines  with 
the  colouring  matter  of  woad   while  fermenting,  and 

carbonic  acid  gas  is  a  product  of  fermentation:  coiise-        ,.  ,    ,       ,  i  - j   ,      i,„„„  ,i    ,.,   „„.i„„.   ,„ 

quenliy,  the  l„nc,  instead  of  supplying  that  ga^,  facili-!'''!'^     "^^  '"'"^'    t™f  led   to   keep  tl  ■  m   under    to 
tates  and  regulates  the  operation,  by  combining  wiili  it    '="^'^'  ""*^'  '  ^°"^"  "'*""  '"   ""*''  "'^^"-  "'>  **'«<:''ed 
+  it  ;■.  tr,,Wc„,.r,,.;=;„„  I., ..  „  .,  II  .u  liine,  and  it  never  failed  to  destroy  them.     When  I 

Tit  IS  truly  surprising  how  rearlily  persons, otherwise  1,     ,   ■      ,    .,  ,     ,,  -^     ,  ■     i        ,        i 

coiT^ct,  can  produce  theories  so  absurd.  Unburnt I '»'»*' "^^y  balls  enough,  they  wore  put  in  hogsheads 
limestoue  is  a  carbonate,  but  when  burnt,  and  ficshi^"'' P'"'"'^*'d  '"  ^^  ^'"^^  '*'*  possible,  and  covered 
slacked,  it  dots  not  afford  carbonic  aclil  gas;  but  will  down.  When  a  hogshead  was  filled,  I  had  them 
enter  into  combination  with  it  very  grecdfly.  Iclosely  covered,  until  the  cold  weather  of  aatumn 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

{From  the  National  Inte'ligencer.) 

A  most  interesting  tabi=,  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  C*)al,  illustrated  by  trans- 
verse profiles  of  the  canal  aid  tunnel,  was  received 
from  the  Engineer  department,  and  laid  before  the 
committee. 

It  is  one  of  the  tables  whi*,h  will  constitute  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  internal  Improvement, 
and,  with  the  report  itself,  ma;  shortly  be  expected 
bv  the  public.  From  this  tabK  we  have  made  the 
subjoined  extracts,  not  being  pwvided  with  forms 
for  printing  the  profiles. 

The  Eastern  section  includes  ashort  interval  be- 
tween tide  water  and  Georgetown,\;iot  comprehend- 
ed in  the  charter,  and  extends  frou  Georgetown  to 
Cumberland,  18t>  miles,  with  a  loclsige  of  578  feet, 
disfriliutrd  among  79  locks.  It  i  estimated  at 
8,177,081  dollars,  on  the  principles  lefore  stated, 
and  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  subjoned  table. 

The  Middle  section,  exfending  fromCumberland 
(o  the  eastern  end  of  Ihe  summit  level, '0  miles  and 
240  yards;  and  thence,  with  that  level,  ftjm  the  up- 
per lock  of  thr  eastern  portion  to  Ihe  up|Xr  lock  of 
the  western  portion,  a  distance  of  five  iiiles  and 
12S0  yards;  and.  thence  from  the  westel^  end  of 
I  the  summit  I -vel  to  the  mouth  of  CassclmaPs  river, 
a  distance  of  35  miles  a;id  I'ioO  yards,  beini  in  all 
70  miles  and  lUlO  yards,  is  estimated  at  10,08,122 
dollars,  embracing  a  lockage  of  1325  feet  as;ent, 
land  636  descent.     Of  this  sum,  3,471,967  doUsrs  is 
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allowed  lor  the  sunmiit  level  of  5  miles  1280  yards, 
embracinK  the  tunnel  of  4  miles  80  yards.  The 
locks,  in  this  section,  are  in  number  24H. 

The  Western  section,  beginning;  where  the  last 
ends,  and  extending  85  miles  and  220  yards,  with  a 
descending  lockage  of  619  feet,  distributed  among 
78  looks,  is  estimated  at  4,170,223  dollars. 

Tlie  summary,  affording  a  distance  of  341  miles 
and  1230  yards,  with  an  ascent  of  1903  feet  and  a 
descent  of  1255  feet,  distributed  among  403  locks, 
and  an  estimate  of  22,375,426  dollars. 

In  this  estimate,  the  locks  are  computed  at  12,000 
dollars  each.  The  dimensions  of  the  locks  are,  in 
length,  102  feet,  in  width,  in  the  clear,  14  feet,  with 
a  lift,  on  an  average,  of  8  feet  each,  being  designed 
for  boats  94  feet  long  and    13^  feet  broad 

The  breadth  of  the  canal,  at  the  water  line,  is  48 
feet,  at  the  bottom  33  feet,  with  a  depth  of  5  feet 
from  the  water  line.  The  tow  path  is  nine  feet  broad, 
and,  added  to  the  lateral  surfbern)s,  slopes,  guard 
bank  of  5  feet,  and  parallel  drains,  occupy,  includ- 
ing the  canal,  a  breadth  of  102  feet,  in  level  cutting. 

The  estimate  of  the  tunnel  is  founded  or  three 
hypotheses:  1st,  hard  clay;  2d,  slate  rock  and  sand 
stone;  and,  last,  granite  and  unstratified  lime  stone. 
The  respective  amounts  being.for  the  1st,  3,344,420; 
for  the  2d,  3,278,984,  being  that  adopted;  and,  for 
the  last,  3,727,849. 

The  greatest  elevation  of  the  ridge,  above  the 
water  line  of  the  tunnel,  is  85!  feet.  ' 

The  charter  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
contemplated  an  extension  of  the  Eastern  section 
along  the  Potomac,  beyond  Cumberland,  to  the 
mouth  of  Savage  river,  and  the  Table  supplied  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers,  gives,  for  the  distance  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  the  mouth  of  Savage,  30 
miles  and  350  yards;  for  the  ascent  312  feet,  which 
the  table  distributes  among  39  locks.  The  cost  of 
this  extension  of  the  canal,  having  the  same  dimen- 
sions, and  being  grounded  on  the  same  principles, 
they  compute  at  1,794,963  dollars. 

The  profile  of  the  tunnel  exhibits  a  canal,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall,  of  an  elevaiion  from  the 
water  line  of  16i  feet,  and  a  descent  below  it  of  7 
feet,  in  the  clear.  The  surrounding  brick  wall  is 
two  feet  thick,  with  a  projeetinj;;  tow  path  from  the 
side,  of  the  breadth  of  four  feet  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  tunnel,  in  the  clear,  is  22  feet,  the 
bre;idtli  of  the  canal,  at  (he  water  line,  deducting 
the  tow  path,  is  18  feet  The  tow  path  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  brick. 

The  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment are  so  framed,  thiit  they  can  be  accommodated 
to  'py  given  price  of  materials  and  labour,  and,  if 
reduced  according  to  the  terms  of  the  actual  con 
tracts,  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Denny 
and  Craft,  and  of  JNIr.  Stewart,  would  bring  the  cost 
of  this  great  work  within  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  Oi  this  however  a  few  weeks  will  furnish 
better  evidence,  when  the  entire  report  of  the  Board 
of  Internal  Improvements  will  be  laid  before  the 
public. 


One  cubic  yard  of  brick  arches  for  the  tun- 
nel, hard  bricks,  of  superior  qualily 

One  cubic  yard  of  stone  masonry,  the  lime 
and  stone  of  best  quality 

One  cubic  yard  of  dry  v\'all,  made  of  large 
size  rubble  stone 

One  cubic  yard  of  dry  wall,  the  stones 
found  on  the  spot 

One    cubic  yard  of  hewn  sand  stone,  for 


blocks  not  exceeding  9  cubic  feet  content   13  50  0 


such  as  quinces,  orange  peel,  artichokes,  &c.  are 
10  3S.2  blaekene'd  by  remaining  in  iron  vessels,  which  there- 
fore must  not  bo  used  for  them. 

5  85.8 1  Leaden  vessels  are  very  unw holesome,  and  should 
never  be  used  fur  milk  and  cream,  if  it  be  ever  like- 

4  02.3  ly  to  stand  till  it  became  sour.  Tliey  are  unsafe  al- 
so for  the  pur[iose  of  keeping  sslted  meats. 

3  00.0  The  best  kind  of  pottery  ware  is  oriental  china, 
because  the  glazing  is  a  perfect  glass,  which  cannot 


Do 


do 


for  blocks  exceed 
ing  9  cubic  feet 
content 
of  hewn  limestone,  for  blocks 
not  exceeding  9  cubic  feet 
do  for  blocks  exceeding  9  cu- 
bic feet 
A  square  foot,  cutting  to  the  point,  sand 
stone 


Do 
Do 


21  94.0 
16  87.5 
27  00.0 


Do 

do 

to  the  chisel  do 

Do 

do 

to  the  point, lime- 
stone 

Do 

do 

to  the  chisel    do 

One  cub 

ic 

yard 

of  tl 

e  setting  of  hewn 

stone,  wi 

th  common  mortar 

Do 

of 

do 

with 

water  cement 

MANAGEiMENT  OF  FAMILIES. 

(^I'rom  the   Introduction   to   Mrs.   Holland's   Complete 


be  dissolved,  and  the  whole  substance  is  so  compact 
that  liquid  cannot  penetrate  it.  Many  of  the  Eng- 
lish pottery  wares  are  badly  glazed,  and  as  the  glaz- 
ing is  made  principally  of  lead,  it  is  neces-sary  to 
avoid  putting  vinegar,  and  other  acids  into  them. 
Acids  and  greasy  substances  penetrate  into  unglazed 
wares,  excepting  the  strong  stone  ware;  or  into 
those  of  which  the  glazing  is  cracked,  and  hence 
give  a  bad  flavour  to  any  thing  they  are  used  for  af- 
0  OS.Oj  terwards.  They  are  quite  unlit  therefore  for  keep- 
0  12.0 1  ing  pickles  or  salted  meats.  Glass  vessels  are  in- 
j  finitely  preferable  to  any  pottery  ware  but  oriental 
0  18.2ichina,  and  should  be  used  whenever  the  occasion 
0  26.4 1  admits  of  it 

I  Wooden  vessels  are  very  proper  for  the  keeping 
5  29.0,  many  articles  of  food,  anil  should  always  be  pre- 
7  96.0  ferred  to  those  lined  ivith  lead.  If  any  substance 
has  fermented  or  become  putrid  in  a  wooden  cask  or 
tub,  it  is  sure  to  taint  the  vessel  so  as  to  make  it  lia- 
ble to  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  any  thing  that 
may  be  put  in  it  in  future.  It  is  useful  to  ch  ir  the 
insides  of  these  wooden  vessels  before  they  are  used, 
by  burning  wood  shavings  in  them,  so  as  to  coat  the 
insides  with  a  crust  of  charcoal 

As  whatever  contaminates  food  in  any  way  must 
be  sure,  from  the  repetition  of  its  baneful  effects,  to- 
injure  the  health,  a  due  precaution  witli  respect  to 
all  culinary  vessels  is  necessary  for  its  more  certain 


(To  be  ccntiniied.) 

ADDRESS  TO  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

By  CowPER. 
Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss 


Prices  of  the  main  articles,  upon  which  the  estimate  of 

the  Board  of  Engineers  is  predicated. 
One  cubic  yard,  sand  and  clay,  excavation 

aiid  transportation  to  40  ydsinchided  #0  13  6 
*"           •       ■    ■                          do       do  0   17  0 
do       do  0  20  4 
do       do  0  20.4 
do      do  0  27.6 
do       do  0  34  3 
do  requiring  blasting  do       do  0  69.3 
primitive  limestone  and  gra- 
nite, requiring  blasting      do  0  94.3 
Do         do  in  a  confined  and  contract- 
ed space,  excavation  only  1   00  0 
A  square  yard  of  |>u  Jdhnst,  8  inches  thick  0   12  4 
One  cubic  vanl  ,i  brick   wall  for  the  tun- 
nel, hard  bricks,  of  superior  (jualify  8  36.2 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
D.1 
D.. 
Do 


hard  clay 
quicksand  and  mud 
soil  slate 
hard  slate 
slate  ruck 


Economical  Cook. J 
COOKING  UTENSILS. 

The  various  utensils  used  for  the  preparation  and 
keeping  of  food  are  made  cither  of  metal,  glass,  pot- 
tery ware,  or  weed;  each  of  which  cs  betier  suited ippg5g^.^.J(iQn_ 
to  some  particular  purposes  than  the  others,  le- 
tallic  utensils  are  'uite  untit  lor  many  uses,  and  the 
knowledge  of  llii,s  is  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  health  in  general,  and  sometimes  to  the  preven 
lion  of  immediate  dangerous  consequences. 

The  metals  commonly  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  vessels  are  silver,-copper,  brass,  tin,  iron,  andjOf  Paradise,  that  hast  surviv  d  the  fall! 
lean.     Silver  is  prelerable  to  all  the  others,  becausej Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpair'd  and  pure. 
It  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  of  the  substances  used !  Qr  tasting  long  enjoy  thee!  too  infirm, 
as  lood.     Brimstone  unites  with  silver,  and  lorms  a  Qr  too  incautious,  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
thm  brittle  crust  over  it,  that  gives  it  the  appear-  Unmix'd  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
ance  ol   being  tarnished,  which  may  be  accidently  Qr  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup; 
taken  with  food;  but  this  is  not  particularly  unwhole- ,  Thou  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue,  in  thine  arms 
some  nor  is  it  liable  to  be  taken  often,  nor  in  large  she  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  (rnlh  she  is, 
quantities.     The  discolouring  of  silver  spoons  used  Heav'n-born,  and  desiin'd  to  the  skies  again, 
with  eggs  arises  Irora  the   brimstone  contained  in  'Phou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador'd, 
eggs.  Nitre  or  saltpetre  has  also  a  sliglit  ellect  upon  That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
silver,  but  nitre  andsdver  seldom  remain  long  ei.ough  And  wand'ring  eyes,  slill  leaning  on  the  arm 
together  in  domestic  uses  lo  require  any  jiarticular  Of  Novelty,  her  iickle,  frail  support; 
caution.  i  For  thou  art  meek  and  const  int.  hating  change. 

Copper  and  brass  are  both  liable  to  be  dissolved  And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love 
by  vinegar,  acid  fruits,  and  pearl-ash.     Such  solu-  Joys,  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield, 
tions  are  highly  poisonous,  and  great  caution  should  Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
be  used  to  prevent  accidents  of  the  kind.     Vessels  Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown! 
made  ol  these   metals  are  generally  tinned,  that  is.  Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
hned  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  mixed  metal,  contain-  In  all  sur  crowded  streets;  and  senates  seem 
uig  both  tin  and  lead.     Neither  acids,  nor  any  thing  Conven'd  for  purposes  of  empire  less, 
containing  pearl-ash,  should  ever  be  sutlered  to  re-  Than  to  release  th'  adul'tress  from  her  bond, 
main  above  an  hour  in  vessels  of  this  kind,  as  the  Th'  adul  tress!  what  a  theme  for  angry  verse! 
tinning  is  dissolvable  by  .icids,  and  the  coating  is  What  provocation  to  th'  indignant  heart, 
seldom  perfect  over  the  surlace  of  the  copper  or  'Phat  feels  for  injur'd  love!  but  I  disdain 
"''I'^s-  'The  nauseous  task,  to  paint  her  as  she  is. 

The  utensils  made  of  what  is  called  block  tin  are  Cruel,  abandon  d,  glorying  in  her  shame! 
constructed  of  iron  plates  coated  wi(h  tin.     This  i3|No:— let  her  pass,  and.  chariotled  along 
equally  to  be  dissolved  as  the  tinning  of  copper  or  In  guilty  splendour,  shake  the  public  ways; 
brass  vessels,  but  iron  is  not  an  unwholesome  sub    The  frequency  cf  crimes  has  wash'd  them  white, 
stance,  if  even  a  portion  of  it  should  be  dissolved  and  And  verse  of  mine  shall  never  brand  the  wretch, 
mixed  in  the  food.  Iron  is  therelbre  oi.e  of  the  safest  Whom  matrons  now  of  character  unsmireh'd, 
metals  for  the  construction  of  culinary  utensils;  and  And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  asham'd  to  own. 
the  objection  to  its  iLoie  extensive  use  only  rests- Virtue  and  vice  had  bound'ries  in  old  time, 
upon  its   liability  to  rust,  so  that  it  requires    more  Not  to  be  pass'd;  and  she,  that  had  renounc'd 
cleaning  and  soon  decays.     Some  articles  of  food.  Her  sex's  honour,  was  renounc'd  herself 
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By  all  that  priz'd  it;  not  for  prud'ry's  sake. 

But  dignity's,  resentful  of  the  wrong. 

'Tvvas  hard  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waif. 

Desirous  to  return,  and  not  receiv'd: 

But  was  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main, 

And  taught  th'  unblemished  to  preserve  with  care 

That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all. 

Men  too  were  nice  in  honour  in  those  days, 

And  judg'd  offenders  well.     Then  he  that  sharp'd. 

And  pocketed  a  prize  by  fraud  obtain'd. 

Was  mark'd  and  shunn'd  as  odious.     He  that  sold 

His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  rcquir'd 

His  ev'ry  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch, 

Paid  with  the  blood,  that  he  had  basely  spar'd. 

The  price  of  his  default.     But  now — yes,  now 

We  are  become  so  candid  and  so  fair. 

So  lib'ral  in  construction,  and  so  rich 

In  Christian  charity,  (good-natur'd  age!) 

That  they  are  safe,  sinners  of  either  sex,         [bred. 

Transgress  what  laws  they  may.  Well-dress'd,  well- 

Well-equipag'd,  is  ticket  good  enough. 

To  pass  us  readily  through  ev'ry  door. 

Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 

(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yet,) 

May  claim  this  merit  still — that  she  admits 

The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care. 

And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applause; 

But  she  has  burnt  her  mask  not  needed  here, 

Where  vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  shifts 

And  specious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 
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bought  at  the  government  prices.  But  they  are  to 
be  cleared  and  fenced,  houses  are  to  be  built,  mar- 
kets to  be  created,  society  to  be  formed,  and  every 
thing  TO  BE  DONE,  before  comfort  can  reward  exces- 
sive labour. 

Land  is  now  cheaper  in  the  stale  of  Maryland 
than  it  is  in  the  vicinities  of  any  good  settlements  in 
the  west.  Good  land  may  be  bought  in  abundance 
within  20  miles  of  Baltimore,  in  any  direction,  at 
$4  to  4.50  per  acre.  There  are  good  roads  and  mill 
seats  in  all  directions  in  the  same  district  of  coun 
try.  There  are  manufactories  of  various  sorts,  who 
want  a  denser  population,  as  weavers  and  mechan 
ics,  and  livestock,  and  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and 
cider,  are  wanted  at  Baltimore  and  Washington  ci- 
ty. Slave  labour  has  become  unprofilable,  and  is 
scarcely  practised  within  this  limited  district.  The 
writer  knows  of  many  farms  which,  with  houses 
and  barns,  fences,  &c.  and  delicious  springs  of  the 
purest  water,  can  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  the 
land,  i  e.  at  $4.50  per  acre. 

Lands  thus  situated,  with  an  outlet  to  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  to  Baltimore,  or  to  the  seat  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  in  the  midst  of  a  settled  country,  at 
the  centre  of  the  union,  in  the  (by  adaptation;  na- 
tural soil  of  the  vine,  the  tobacco  plant,  the  peach 


hundred. 


From  New  York  city  to  this  place  twen- 
ty days,  and  costs  two  dollars  and  fifty  per  hundred. 
Difference  one  half  in  expense— or,  a  saving  in  the 
transportation  of  five  tons  of  merchandise  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
filty  dollars;  m  addition  to  which  they  are  convey- 
ed in  two  thirds  of  the  time  from  New  York  that 
they  are  from  Philadelphia.  Allomng  our  mer- 
chants to  bring  on  goods  twice  a  year,  and  averag- 
ing five  tons  at  a  lime,  it  will  be  a  saving  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  per  year.  When  our  canal 
hall  have  been  completed  to  the  Lake,  the  expense 
vill  be  somewhat  less.  [Ohio  State  Journal. 


SPORTIZVa  OI.ZO. 


SALS  OF  BLOOD  HORSES. 

The  sale  of  horses  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the 

,.,,,,.  •    ,     ,        ,'  ''''"^  Theo.  Field,  Esq.,  for  some  time  past  adver- 

apple,  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  are  to  be  bought  eve-,  „sed  in  this  paper,  took  place  on  Friday  last.     The 

rvdav  for  rash.  ,n  Ints  to  s,nt  „„r.h,«.rs-   «nrl  4.-,nn  -orrect  judgment  and  skill  of  the  deceased  in  se- 


TO  YOUNG  WIVES. 
[When  number  22  was  published,  the  Editor  and 
the  Printer  of  the  Farmer  were  absoiit,and  a  piece 
headed  "elegant  extract,"  page  182,  was  so  in- 
corrrectly  printed  from  a  not  very  legible  manu- 
script, that  we  deem  it  proper,  fioni  the  work  itself, 
which  was  then  fast  locked  in  our  library,  to  copy 
in  this  number  the  passage  referred  to,  preceded  by 
a  few  more  lines  from  the  same  poem.] 

"L'homme  ne  sait   aimer   qu'autaiit   qu'on   sail  lui 

Etudiez  son  caractere:  [plaire: 

Menagez-lui  ic  prix  de  la  moindre  faveur; 
A  I'orgui'il,  a  I'humeur,  opposez  le  sourire, 
L'innocence  au  soupfon,  le  calme  a  la  fiirour; 
Kcgnez  en  suppliant,  et  fondez  voire  empire 
Sur  Tamour  el  sur  la  douceur. 
Un  jour,  Cypris,  vous  serez  mere: 
K'abandunncz  jamais  Ic  fruit  de  vos  amours 

Aux  maius  d'une  mere  ctrana;ere. 
Nourrissez  voire  fils;  remplissez  vos  beaux  jours 
Des  soins  inleres&ants  de  ce  sainl  ministere. 
Ces  jours  pour  le  plaisir  ne  seronl  point  perdus. 
La  nature,  aux  buns  cceurs,  doniie  pour  recompenses 
Des  devoirs  les  plus  assidus 
Les  plus  douces  des  jouissances. 
Vous  les  mtriterez:  de  voire  nourrisson 
line  autre  n'aura  pas  la  premiere  caresse: 
Vous  jouirez  avec  ivresse 
Des  premices  de  sa  tendresse 
Et  des  eclairs  de  sa  raison. 
Souvent,  landis  que  de  sa  mere 
Ses  levres  presseront  le  sein. 
En  admirant  son  niinois  enfautin, 
\  ous  croircz  dcmeler  queliiucs  trails  dc  son  pcre. 
Alors  vous  scDlirez  palpitcr  voire  cceur         • 
Du  piaisir  de  Irouvcr  I'auteur  dans  son  ouvrage, 
Et  oe  I'espoir  de  voir  croilre  sous  voire  ombragc 
Le  fruil  donl  vous  aurez  alimenle  la  fleur." 


»%i:3C£Z,uAZyri30US. 


TO  EMIGRANTS  AND  FARMERS. 

Mvuntuges  of  Maryland  as  a  place  of  settlement. 
While  the  whole  tide  of  emigration  to  our  coun 
try  frjm  abroad,  flows  towards  the  new  states  in  the 
west,  and  our  own  Atlantic  brethren  follow  the 
stream,  the  facts  wiiich  are  about  to  be  named  seem 
to  be  forgotten  or  overlooked.  The  western  lands 
are  strong  and  good,  are  very  cheap,  and  may  be 


ry  day  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers;  and  gaOO 
in  ready  money  will  settle  a  iamily  on  a  larm  with 
all  needful  buildings,  containing  80  to  100  acres, 
and  leave  a  surplus  for  tools  and  stock. 

There  are  free  schools  all  over  the  state.  The 
state  is  also  rich  in  United  States'  and  other  stocks, 
and  the  income  arising  therefrom,  almost  pays  the 
expenses  of  state  government;  so  that  the  taxes  are 
less  than  in  any  state  in  the  union. 

It  IS  commonly  said  that  the  soil  is  poor  and  ex- 
hausted. This  is  not  true.  The  sml  is  capable  of 
producing  all  that  any  soil  in  this  country  can  pro- 
duce by  judicious  cultivation.  The  soil  in  many 
places  has  been  abused,  but  can  be  and  is  daily  re- 
storef*  to  its  former  goodness  by  the  influence  of  in- 
creasing knonledgein  agriculture. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  such  as  the  reduced  prices  of  produce,  and 
the  increased  white  population  here,  that  slave  la- 
bour is  unprolitable,  and  is  going  out  of  use.  It  is 
only  in  Prince  Georges'  county,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  the  soil  is  so 
good,  and  the  management  so  able,  as  to  outweigh 
the  real  extravagance  ol  slave  labour,  that  it  yet  re- 
mains in  much  use.  This  soon  will  correct  itself, 
and  slave  labour  is  now  unprofitable,  i.  e.  dearer  than 
any  other  sort  ol  labour  which  can  be  applied  to 
lands  in  Maryland;  and  wherever  white  labour  com- 
petes with  it,  it  uiiders  Us  if,  and  drives  it  out  in  all 
temperate  climates.  Thus  if  the  man  who  possesses 
50  negroes, sells  them, and  invests  the  proceeds  in  U. 
Slates'  six  per  cents,  and  cultivates  only  what  land  5 
hired  white  men  can  tend,  his  dividends  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  hired  labour  will  outweigh  the  results  of 
the  labour  of  the  negroes,  after  deducting  their 
support  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  made  clear 
by  the  disuse  of  slave  labour,  not  only  here,  but  in 
Virginia  also,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  universal  in  Maryland 
the  roads  are  among  the  best  made  ones  in  the 
country,  and  are  the  great  avenues  to  all  parts  of 
the  union.  There  are  towns,  churches,  mild  laws, 
free  schools,  toleration  for  all  sorts  of  religions  and 
politics,  no  religious  tax,  the  climate  of  the  south  of 
France,  proximity  to  two  great  cities, cheaper  lands, 
and  better  apparent  profits  to  industry  than  appear  to 
us  to  otTer  themselves  to  industriousya)-me?-s  and  cmi 
grants,  in  any  other  quarter  of  our  wide  spread  land. 


ccting  and  rearing  the  best  stock,  together  with 
the  high  reputation  acquired  by  some  of  them  as 
racers,  attracted  hither  from  a  distance,  a  number 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf  In  order  to  shew  how 
highly  these  horses  were  appreciated,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  give  the  account  sales  of  several. 
Oohanna,  a  fine  blood  bay  horse,  upwards  of  16 
hands  high.  ^3500~PhiUis,  full  sister  to  Gohanna, 
Jll)54 — Merino  Ewe,  sixteen  years  old,  now  in  foal 
by  Archie,  the  dam  of  Gohanna  and  Phillis,  J1205 
— a  Bay  Filly,  twelve  months  old,  $357 — a  Sorrel 
Filly,  four  months  old,  )>500,  also  the  oflfspring  of 
Merino  Ewe — Calypso,  Archie  mare,  $265— Lnrfi/ 
iBoHs,  grey  mare,  $150.  Producing  the  handsome 
total  of  $7959— and  averaging  »99  4.874  cents  each. 
We  understand  that  none  of  the  purchasers  reside 
out  of  the  state.     Virginia  is  still  herself. 

[Petersburg  Intelligencer. 


CUB  MARE. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esij.  September  4,  1826. 

Sir,— A  little  before,  or  after  the  year  1790,  i  bay 
mare,  brought  from  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  said 
to  have  been  got  by  Doctor  Hamilton's  imported 
horse  jFigure,  appeared  upon  the  Maryland  turf,  and 
ran  with  great  success.  She  was  somehow  under 
the  direction  of  Gabriel  Christie,Esq  ,  of  Havrede- 
Grace,  and  others;  w:is  a  light  bay,  with  more  of 
the  brown  than  yellow  in  her  colour,  with  mealy 
legs,  but  had  not,  I  think,  any  white  marks;  she 
had  great  length,  and  fine  form,  but  could  not  have 
measured  more  than  fourteen  hands;  and  she  was 
known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  Cub 
Mare. 

What  became  of  this  mare  I  never  heard;  but  I 
do  know,  that  very  soon  after  her  appearance,  !he 
same  northern  sportsman  became  possessed  of  Col. 
Good's  celebrated  horse  Flag  of  Truce,  the  sire  of 
Leviathan.  The  Cub  mare  ran  as  aged,  but  how 
old  she  was  I  cannot  say.  Her  dam  may  have  been 
got  by  Wiidair  out  of  the  im|>orted  Cub  mare.  May 
not  Flirtilla  be  from  the  stock  of  this  mare? 

Old  Figure  ran  well  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  beat  Mr.  Galloway's  Selira  in  Maryland.  I'he 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1774,  but  do  not  know  when  or  where  he  died. 
These  hints  will  stand  for  what  they  are  worth.    F. 


TRANSPORTAPION. 

It  takes  thirty  days  to  transport  goods  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  this  place,  and  costs  live  dollars  per 


DOGS. 

[It  gives  us  pleasure  to  record  the  addition  which 
hiis  been  made  to  the  existing  stock  of  these  faith- 
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ful  and  useful  animals,  by  the  importation,  in  the 
Belvideraj  to  this  port,  of  a  couple,  male  and  fe- 
male, of  genuine  bull-terriers,  of  the  most  famous 
stock  in  England — as  appears  by  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  they 
were  sent;] 

"I  have  succeeded  in  procuring,  and  now  send 


land,  of  late  years  particularly,  teniers  have  been 
crossed  with  the  bull-dog,  to  increase  their  fierce- 
ness and  power  in  fighting. 

The  dog  imported  in  the  Belvidera  is  of  the  race 
of  smooth  terriers,  deriving  a  touch  of  the  bull  dog 
blood  from  Billy,  his  sire. 

We  contemplate  procuring  engravings  to  be  pub 


you  in  the  Belvidera,  a  prmie  dog  and  bitch  of  the  l'';.''^.'''  ^'"'.  »  sketch  of  the  natural  history  and  uses 


genuine  Terrier  and  Bull  Dog  breed. 

••riie  dog  was  bred  by ,  a  member  of 

Parliament  for  Newton,  and  was  got  by  the  cele- 
brated dog  Billy,  who  won  a  wager  of  100(.  by  kill- 
ing rats  in  London.  The  bitch  by  one  of  the  dogs 
(hat  baited  the  lion  at  Warwick;  and  both  out  of 
celebrated  fox  terriers.  The  dog  is  fifteen  and  the 
slut  twelve  months  old." 

[We  rode  out  to  see  these  dogs  soon  after  their 
arrival,  and  expect  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Sporting  Olio,  an  engraving  of  the  son  of  the  re- 
nowned Billy,  whose  feats  are  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  English  Annals  of  ISporting.  The 
following,  amongst  others,  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  one  of  the  spectacles  which  are  gotten  up 
for  the  amusement  of  the  sober  people  of  England, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  slang  phrases  used  in  the  de- 
scription of  them:] — 

"Rat  murder,  by  authority. — One  hundred  lives 
lost  in  twelve  minutes,  at  the  Westminster  Cockpit, 
Tufton-street,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  when  the  phe- 
nomenon dog,  Billy,  the  property  of  Mr.  Dew,  will 
exhibit  his  wonderful,  peculiar,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble, method  of  rat-killing,  for  a  stake  of  twenty  so- 
vereigns. 

'•Such  were  (he  terms  of  (he  invitation  to  see 
this  performance,  which  attracted  a  full  attendance 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  among  (he 
fancy,  from  all  parts;  nearly  two  thousand  persons, 
at  a  bob  a  nob,  having  crowded  the  pit  a(  an  early 
hour,  including  (he  high  (oby  gloaks,  swells,  and  tu- 
lips of   the   first  order,  many   bringing   their  own 


of  the  various  races  of  dogs,  most  of  which  are 
now  to  be  had  in  (his  coun(ry  in  a  high  state  of  cul 
tivation. 

"Alas!  and  so  my  friends  dropt  off 

Like  rose  leaves  from  the  stem; 
My  fallen  state  but  met  their  scoif, 

And  I  no  more  saw  them! 

One  friend,  one  honest  friend  remain'd 

When  all  the  locusts  (lew; 
One  that  ne'er  shrunk,  nor  friendship  felgii'd — 

My  fuiihful  Dog,  'twas  you."] 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 

THE    COMMON   MANGE. 

This  disorder  is  very  infectious,  and  originally 
proceeds  from  dirty   beds,  bad   food,  and  filth   in 
general.     It  has  a  loathsome,  scabby,  dirty  appear- 
ance, somewhat  similar  to  the  itch  in  human  beings; 
and,  like  that  disease,  contains  aniiiialcula  in  each 
of  the  pustules.    It  may  be  cured  with  the  following- 
Oil  of  tar, 
Sulphur  vivum. 
Train  oil;  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 

with  which  the  dog  should  be  well  rubbed  several 
times,  a  day  or  two  elapsing  between  each  rubbing. 
Sulphur,  given  internally,  will  be  of  service. 

Another: — 

flowers  of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce, 
Hogs'  lard  or  ijutter,  one  ouuce; 


2lSCI?£ig. 


well  mixed  and  rubbed  completely  over  the  animal 
tykes  to  view  the  slaughter,  and  to  profit  by  Ihej  twice  a  day,  giving  a  tea  spoonful  of  the  tlowers  of 
example  of  Billy.  A  score  of  carriages,  coaches, .  sulphur  every  evening  in  a  little  molasses.  Keep 
curricles,  gigs,  chaises,  besides  carts, buggies, drags,  (he  animal  confined  alone,  and  the  moment  the 
and  things  without  number,  enlivened  the  purlieus,' cure  is  effected,  give  him  a  clean  bed.  As  the 
and  gave  a  smack  to  the  sports;  even  the  Jarvies,  disease  is  very  inlcctious,  without  great  care,  all 

and  Johns  outside  -went  a  trifle'  upon  the  event,  your  dogs  will  become  disordered.  jbojiej,  smooth  it  out  with  the  hands,  and  hang  it  up 

ak.ng  the  cue  Irom  their  employers,  each  consider-       Mercurial  ointment  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected  t„  j       j,,^„  ^^^  it  with  a  sleeking  stone,  or  glaze  it, 
mg  his  own  master  as  the  most  knowing  ol  the  lot,  will  remove  this  disease;  but  it  is  rather  a  dange-]gj,j  [•{  j^  Unished  >       o      ^    j 

within.     Altogether,  many  hundreds  of  pounds  were  rous  remedy,  and  will   kill   a   weak  animal,  if  not 
laid  on  the  match.  carefully  administered:  muzzle  the  dog. 

Billy,  seconded  by  his  owner,  and  (he  ra(s,  by!     An  infusion  of  fox  glove  leaves,  1  have  reason  (o 


TO   CLEAN  ORANGE    COLOUR  ON   SILK,   COTTON,  AND 
WOOLLEN. 

If  i(  is  a  silk  garment,  it  must  be  cleaned  with  a 
solution  of  soap,  no  matter  what  sort,  and  in  the  se- 
cond liquor  pearl-ash  must  be  used  to  stay  the  co- 
lour. The  water  must  be  used  much  under  a  hand 
heat  for  silks.  If  requiring  more  to  scarlet,  or  red- 
der, (hen  (he  pearl-ash  mus(  be  omitted,  and  a  little 
vinegar  used  in  the  rinsing  water.  See  the  mode 
of  cleaning  of  coloured  woollens  in  the  following 
pages,  recollecting  that  acids  heighten  the  red  co- 
lour, and  alkalies  make  it  more  upon  the  buff. 

or  CLEANING   BLACK  SILK. 

If  this  is  a  slip,  unpick  the  seams;  take  one  piece 
at  a  time  and  put  it  on  a  table,  then  take  a  penny- 
worth of  bullock's  gall,  and  boiling  water  sufficient 
to  make  it  pretty  warm,  dip  a  clean  sponge  in  the 
gall  liquor,  and,  washing  your  sponge  in  a  pan  of 
warm  water,  after  dipping  it  into  the  liquor,  rub  the 
silk  well  on  both  sides,  squeeze  it  well  out,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  Then  hang  up  this  piece  of  silk, 
and  clean  the  others  in  the  like  manner  When  the 
whole  are  done,  immerse  them  altogether  in  a  pan 
of  spring  water,  to  wash  off  the  dirt  which  the  gall 
has  brought  upon  the  surface  of  the  silk;  change 
your  rinsing  waters  till  they  are  perfectly  clean,  and, 
after  washing,  dry  j'our  silks  in  the  air,  and  pin  them 
out  on  a  table,  &.c.  first  dipping  a  sponge  in  glue- 
water,  and  rubbing  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  silk. 
Dry  it  near  the  fire,  and  it  will  be  as  new. 

A  METHOD  OP  CLEANING  CHINTZ  BED  AND  WINDOW 
FURNITURE,  SO  AS  TO  PRESERVE  THE  GLOSS  AND 
EEAUTV. 

This  will  generally  answer  where  the  cloth  is  not 
in  a  very  dirty  state:— Take  two  pounds  of  rice, 
boil  it  in  two  gallons  of  water  till  soft;  put  the  whole 
into  a  tub;  and  when  your  liquor  is  at  a  hand  heat, 
put  in  your  chintz,  and  use  the  rice  as  you  would 
soap.  Then  take  the  same  quantity  of  rice  and  wa- 
ter, but  when  boiled,  strain  the  rice  from  the  water. 
Wash  the  chintz  in  this  till  it  is  quite  clean:  aller- 
vvards  rinse  it  in  the  water  in  which  the   rice  was 


Cheetham,  now  entered  the  area  of  the  pi(,  (Isi  feet 
square,)  and  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  rats  let 
go  singly  with  room  to  get  away,  and  laid  our  blunt 


believe,  will  answer  the  purpose:  it  is  the  cle.imst 
remedy;  and  though  I  have  not  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  pronounce  its  infallibility,  1  have  no  hesi- 


accordingly;  but  they  were  put  in  all  at  once,  and  tation  in  recommending  it.     Put  a  handful  of  fox 


The  method  practised  by  dyers,  is  as  follows: 
Clean  the  chintz  by  washing  it,  or  rather  beating 
it  with  the  doll  in  a  tub  of  warm  soap  lather,  at  a 
hand  heat;  and.  at  last,  either  take  flour  of  starch, 
and  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  oil;  the  article  is 
then  beaten  up  in  this;  let  it  be  opened  well,  that  it 


Billy  had   easy  work  of  it,  despatching  the  entire  glove  leaves  into  a  quart  or  three  pint  jug,  pour  ^  may  be  smooth;  dry  in  the  air,  and  glaze  it     Should 


hundred  in  seven  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  a  grip 
a  piece  sufficing  to  despatch  the  varments.  Loud 
huzzas  from  the  winners  crowned  the  feat,  and 
drowned  the  remonstrances  and  maledictions  of  the 
losers.  Bill^  having  been  regaled  wi(h  drops  of 
eye  water,  and  decora(ed  with  ribbons,  reappeared, 
and  the  lot  (pros  and  cons,)  repaired  to  the  Hoop 
and  Grapes,  to  grub  a  bit  of  the  hollow,  and  some 
of  the  substantial,  washing  their  masticores  with 
drops  of  the  juice,  and  miscivium  of  sweets  and 
sour,  strong  and  weak, — punch  to  wit.  Upon  this 
occasion.  Master  Dew  showed  particularly  jolly, 
cUaUcti  Jifty  as  the  price  of  his  Billy,  and,  if  we 
understood  him  rightly,  he  proposed  to  fight  any 
dog  ol  his  710  weiglit,  for  fifty  sovereigns — a  sum 
too  mighty  for  (hose  coves  who  own  (he  best 
dogs." 

[The  use  of  the  terrier  is  well  known  to  be  thai 
of  a  guard  to  the  house,  especially  in  the  country, 
against  destructive  vermin — such  as  i%ts,  weazlcs, 
minks.  Sic.  Terriers  are  distinguished  as  rough 
and  smooth,  and  vary  considerably  in  size.    In  Eiig 


boiling  water  upon  them;  and,  when  cold,  nib  the  j  the  colour  fade  in  the  washing,  (that  is,  the  red  and 
dog  every  day  for  three  or  four  days.     The  dog' green.)  it  will  he  neces.sary  to  give  the  goods  a  drop 


need  not  be  muzzled — as  soon   as  dressed  he  vvi 
attempt  to  lick,  but  will  not  take  a  second  taste. 
The  following  I  have  seen  successfully  used: 

tsulphur,  two  ounces, 
Mercurial  ointment,  two  drams; 
Hogs'  laril,  lour  ounces; 

well  mixed;  with  which  rub  the  dog  every  other 
day.  Three  or  four  dressings  will  generally  be  scf 
ficient.  Two  drams  of  aloes,  mixed  up  with  the 
above,  will  not  injure  the  composition,  and  will  pro- 
bably prevent  the  animal  licking  himself — otlier- 
wise,  muzzle  him. 


FOR  DISTEMPER  IN  DOGS. 

The  following  has  been  recommemled  with  Con- 


or (wo  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  cold  water  after  rinsing: 
this  stays  the  colours. 

FOR    SCOURING    THICK    COTTON;     AS    COUNTERPANES, 
QUILTS,  &,C. 

Cut  a  pound  of  mottled  soap  into  thin  slices;  put 
it  into  a  pan  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  potash, 
and  one  ounce  of  pearl-ash;  then  pour  a  pail  of  boil- 
ing water  on  it:  let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  dissolved; 
then  pour  hot  and  cold  water  into  your  scouring 
tub,  with  a  bowl  of  your  solution  of  soap  Put  ia 
your  counterpane,  and  beat  it  well  out  with  a  doll, 
often  turning  the  counterpane  over  in  the  tub. 
VN'hen  this  is  done,  wring  it  across  a  gallows  or  a 
hook,  which  is  done  by  turning  the  two  opposite 
ends  round  each  other,  and  putting  a  small  clean 
them.      By   this 


stick  between  them.  By  this  method  you  may 
fidence:  To  a  dog  eight  months  old,  give  4  grains' wring  it  as  dry  as  possible,  the  harder  without  in- 
of  Turbeth's  mineral,  and  keep  him  from  water  'i  1  juring  it,  the  better.  Having  given  it  this  firsi  li- 
hours;  ihen  give  him  4  grains  of  crocus  metallo- iquor,  you  may  put  in  some  old  cottons  or  woollens, 
rum,  and  turn  him  out.  Ithat  the  liquor  may  not  be  thrown  away,  and  then 
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give  your  counterpane  a   second  liquor  as   before.! 
Wring  it  out  again  an  I   rinse  in  clean   cold  water; 
llien  pour  a  sullieient  quantity  of  boilini;;  water  into 
j-our  tub,  with  a   small   quantity  of  tiie  solution  of 
soap,  so  that  you  «ill  reduce  it  to  a  veiy  tbin  lather. 
Put  three  tea  spoonfuls  of  liquid  blue  ir.to  the  tub, 
whence  your  goods  were  taken,  and  the  acid  of  the 
liquid  blue  and   the  alkali  of  the  peail  ash  and  the! 
soap  ley  will  cause  a  sli:!;ht  ferniejitaliou  or  efi'-r  | 
vescence:  stir  this  thin  blue  liquor  with  a  stick,  and| 
put  in  your  counterpane:   beat  it  out  nilh  the  doll 
about  live  minutes,  which  \\\\\  colour  the  counter- 
pane of  a  fine  azure  blue, of  the  lightest  shade;  but 
as  it  dries  in  the  wind,  the  blue  mostly  goes  oil",  and 
leaves  a  brilliant  white 

N.  B.  In  some  cases  where  the  cottons  are  very 
brown  and  bad,  it  is  necessary,  instead  of  the  last 
of  these  three  liquors  being  poured  into  the  tub, 
that  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  copper,  and  the 
cottons  put  in  and  l)oiled  an  hour.  When  taken 
out,  return  them  into  the  tub  with  some  cold  water, 
and  add  the  before  mentioned  quantity  of  chemic 
blue;  and  dry  the  articles  in  the  air. 

[Tucker's  Familij  Dyer  and  Scourer. 
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Baltimore,  Frid.^y,  September  15,  1826. 


$>The  Pp.ize  R.vm. — Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, that  at  tlie  last  Maryland  Cattle  Show  a  spirit- 
ed contest  arose  lor  the  silver  cup,  which  had  been 
offered  by  the  liberalityof  Wr.Ilebello.idniister  from 
Brazil,  to  the  owner  of  the  ram,  which,  being  shori. 
upon  the  ground,  should  yiehi  the  greatest  weight  of 
picklock  wool. 

The  prize  was  awarded,  after  close  investigation, 
to  VV,  R.  Dickinson,  Esq,  of  feteuhcnville,  Ohio, 
although  it  was  observed  by  the  comuutlee;  that  on 
Mr.  Patterson's  imported  Saxony  sheep,  wool  was 
to  be  found  a  shade  finer:  hut  the  cup  w;:s  judi- 
ciously offered  for  the  animal  which  .should  bear 
upon  his  body  the  greatest  (jvantily  of  the  finest 
kind  of  wool;  and  it  was,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  informs 
us,  with  an  eye  precisely  directed  to  the  terms  of 
the  offer,  that  he  selected  from  his  llock  ol  native 
growth,  originally  from  imported  slock — not,  the 
animal  bearing  the  Jiiiesi  wool,  but  one  which  he 
was  'Ailling  to  show  against  the  Union  as  carrying 
the  greatest  weight  of  picklock  u'ool. 

In  the  "Western  Herald  "  we  find  the  following 
letter  from  the  Corresponding  Secietary  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  acquainting  Mr.  Dick- 
inson vvitli  his  success — to  which  we  can  now  add 
his  answer,  which  came  to  hand  some  time  since, 
in  the  Editor's  absence. 

'I'iiis  fine  ram  was  taken  back  to  Ohio,  where,  in 
procession  on  the  anniversary  of  our  Indepe.idence 
lie  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  displayed  his 
honours  gracefully— amid  tattling  drums  and  roar- 
ing cannon. 

My  Dear  Sir,  Baltimore,  Jl/iii/  I8:!6. 

Your  fine  ram  arrived  in  time,  and  constituted  an 
interesting  feature  of  our  exhibition,  not  only  for 
his  intrinsic  merit,  hut  as  his  appearance  establish- 
ed the  great  zeal  uf  one  whose  judgment  was  al- 
ready widely  and  well  known. 

I  have  only  time  to  say  just  now,  that  he  has 
taken  the  premium  offered  by  Jose  Sylvester  Re- 
bellc.  Minister  from  Rio  Janeiro,  "for  the  ram 
which  being  shorn  upon  tlie  ground  should  yield 
the  greatest  weight  o!  picklock  wool;"  although  he 
had  to  conleud  with  Saxoa  sheep  of  recent  impor- 
tation, selected  with  great  care.  1  had  the  satisfac- 
tion i'l  ypi'i'  ihs'  nee  to  represent  you  iu  the  recep- 
tion of  the  premium,  though  it  would  have  been  to  us 


all  yet  much  more  gratifying  to  have  seen  you  receive 
in  person,  the  assurance  of  the  respects  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society,  accompanied  with  this 
offering  by  a  distinguished  foreigner,  whose  j)rivate 
virtues  and  intelligence  correspond  with  his  publick 
spirit. 

Your  premium  sheep  was  quite  sick  this  morning, 
but  was  relieved  by  the  assiduous  attentions  of  yO'ir 
judicious  Agent,*  and  will,  I  trust,  arrive  safely  to 
his  native  pastures. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  eminent  woollen 
manufacturer  at  Nortlianipton,  published  in  No  10, 
vol.  8,  of  the  American  Farmer,  with  the  impartial 
re|)Oit  of  a  most  judicious  Committee,  go  to  shew, 
that  whilst  we  can  have  easy  access  to  such  (locks 
as  yours,  there  is  no  further  occasion  to  import  fine 
woolled  sheep  from  any  quarter. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  S.  SKINKER. 
To  W.  R.  Dickinson,  Est).. 

Mv  Dear  Sir,  Hleuhenvide ,  July  31,  1 826. 

1  have  been  several  weeks  from  home,  and  other- 
wise so  much  engaged,  that  1  could  not  before  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter,  announcing  in 
such  very  Haltering  tcriiis,  tne  fact,  that  the  Com- 
niiltee,  at  your  late  Cattle  Show,  had  awarded  to 
me  the  silver  cup,  |)laced  by  Jose  Sylvester  Rehello, 
Minister  from  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Marilund  Agricultural  Society,  and  most  judicious- 
ly otl'ered  by  that  enlightened  Society  "for  the  ram, 
which,  being  shorn  U|ion  the  ground,  yielded  the 
greatest  weight  of  picklock  wool." 

Considering  the  iii^h  (yet  lair,)  and  fearful  com- 
petition, as  to  its  character;  the  degree  of  emula- 
tion previously  excited;  and  that  I  was  justly  proud 
of  a  dock  which,  for  the  last  (ourteen  years,  I  had 
been  zealously  rearing  and  improving — you  can 
more  readily  imagine  than  I  can  express  the  gratifi- 
cation, which  such  a  victory  (over  Saxon  sheep  of 
recent  importation,  selected  with  so  much  care  and 
attention,)  is  calculated  to  afford. 

I  receive  the  assurance  of  the  respects  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  ^ociety  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  shall  treasure  the  cup,  this 
offering  of  a  distinguished  foreigner,  whose  publick 
spirit  will  be  long  remembered  in  our  coiintr}',)  as  a 
trophy  of  inestimable  value;  ranking  its  achieve- 
ment among  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  my  life. 
I  am,  most  truly,  yours. 

\V.  R.  DICKINSON. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


X>»ICSS  OVRRJSXtT. 


ARTICLES. 


Maryland  Agricultural  Society. 
S^Tlie  place  lor  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trus 
tees  of  tlie  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  has  been 
changed,  by  consent,  and  said  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Brookland  Wood,  the  residence  of  R.  Caton,  Esq. 
on  Thursday,  the  2Hth  of  this  month. 


*  Alluding  to  Mr.  Thomas  Johnston,  of  SleubenviUe, 
who  has  the  care  of  the  ram 
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Aas.ictn:.xvB.E. 


ART  OF  BREEDING. 
Mr.  Powel's  qui'ries  ansupred  by  Mr.  John  Barney, 
of  Delaware,  on  BREEDiNn  closely  in — on  mix- 
ing DISTINCT  KACES — Oil  (he  combination  of  se 

VERAL   VARIETIES    IN  ONE  BREED. 

Do  you  ever  out  brrjtlter  and  sister  together,  in 
breeding  Sheep,  Skoept  tor  pailieular  purposes? 

Answer.  If  1  could  conveniently  avoid  it,  [  would 
SEVER  no  IT.  ^ 

Did  you  buy  of  Farmer  partTlf  your  flock? 

Answer.  I  did,  one  of  his  BaBevvell  rams,  about 
14  years  ago. 

Did  you  buy  of  Case,  another  part? 

Answer  1  did,  about  13  years  ago,  a  few  of  his 
ewes  and  lambs. 

Did  you  liuy  of  Exton,  another  part? 

Answer.  I  did,  5  ewes  in  the  same  season. 

Did  you  not  buy  some  of  James  &,  Hickman's 
*Irish  sheep? 

Answer.  1  did,  a  few  ewes  about  15  years  since. 

Have  nit  all  these  portions  of  voijr  flocks 

BEEN  MIXED? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Do  you  approve  of  mixing  distinct  races,  except 
where  animals  of  the  same  race  cauriot  be  bad? 

Answer.  No.  * 

Cannot  severai,  varieties  be  combined  in  one 
breed? 

Answer.  Yes. 

To  the  foregoinK  questions  submitted  by  Mr 
Powel,  1  have  given  the  above  answers. 

JOHN  BARNEY. 

PhiladdpUa,  Sept  13,  1826. 

If  a  man  select  his  flock  from  four  folds,  and  allow 
not  brother  and  sister  to  be  joined,  except  where  itj 
cannot  be  conveniently  avoided —  I 

Quere.  How  long  may  he  nut  breed  from  such  a' 
flock  without  breeding;  closely  in  and  in. 

Mr.  Chdrchman, 

Dear  ."mV.— Does  your  large  experience  in  the 
management  of  sheep  and  cattle,  confirm  the  an- 
swers given  by  Mr.  Barney  to  my  inquiries  upon 
breeding'* 

Answer.  My  experience  does  confirm  them. 

C.  CHURCHMAN. 

September  13,  1826. 

Mr.  Churchman  is  an  extensive  Grazier  and 
Breeder  of  Sheep,  and  successful  in  his  practice  in 
the  management  of  a  llocU  conlaining  a  thousand 
ewes.  See  his  comnmnicalion.  Memoirs  Pennsyl- 
vania  Agricultural  Society,  page    102. 

(Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture,  page  104.) 
"  On  the  Priueij)les  of'  Itr.proved  Breeding. 
"The  art  of  breeding  conMsts,  in  making  a  care- 
ful selection  of  males  and  females,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  stock,  with  fewer  defects,  and  wilh 
greater  properties  than  their  parents;  by  which 
their  mutual  perfections  shall  be  preserved,  and 
their  mutual  faults  corrected.! 


"The  objects  of  improved  breeding,  therefore,! 
are,  to  obviate  defects,  and  to  acquire  and  to  per-j 
petuale  desirable  properties;  hence,  when  a  race  ofj 
animals  have  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  through 
several  generations,  the  properties  which  it  is  our 
object  to  obtain,  and  any  tendency  to  produce  un- 
wished for  propel  ties,  has  been  extirpated,  their 
progeny  are  said  to  be  well-bred,  and  their  stock 
may  be  relied  on.* 

"ll  was  upon  this  |)rinciple  of  selection,  thatBake- 
well  formed  his  celebrated  stock  of  sheep,  having 
spared  no  pains  or  expense,  in  obtaining  the  choic- 
est individuals,  from  all  the  best  kinds  of  long  or 
combing  woolled  sheep,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
met  with;t  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  any  breed 
may  be  improved  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  that 
of  |)utting  the  best  males  to  the  finest  females. 
After  a  superior  breed,  however,  has  thus  been  ob- 
tained, it  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  disputed, 
whether  it  is  proper  to  raise  stock,  1  From  the 
same  family;  or,  2.  From  the  same  race,  but  of  dif- 
ferent families:  or,  3.  From  races  entirely  different. 

"  1  Breeding  from  the  same  family. — I'his  method 
is  called  breeding  in  and  ire,  or  putting  animals  of 
the  nearest  relationship  togellier.*  Though  this  plan 
was  for  some  time  in  fashion,  under  the  sanction  of 
Bakewell's  authority,  yet  experience  has  now  prov- 
ed that  it  cannot  be  successfully  persevered  in.  It 
may  prove  beneficial  indeed,  if  not  carried  too  far, 
in  iixing  any  varietj  that  maybe  thought  valuable,^' 
but  on  the  whole,  it  is  so  only  in  appearance.  Un- 
der this  system,  the  young  animal  comes  into  the! 
world,  on,  comparatively,  a  very  sm.ill  scale.  By 
keeping  it  fat  from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence,' 
it  is  made  to  attain  a  greater  size  than  nature  in- 1 
tended;  and  its  weight  in  consequence  will  be  very 
great  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  bones.  Thus 
a  generation  or  two  of  animals  of  an  extraordinary 
form,  and  saleable  at  enormous  prices,  may  be  oh- 1 
tained;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  practice  is  I 
eligible,  if  long  persisted  in  ||  On  the  contrary,  if, 
the  system  be  followed  up,  the  stock  get  tender  and 
delicate,  they  become  bad  feeders;  and  though  they 
retain  their  shape  and  beauty,  they  will  decrea.se  in 
vigour  and  activity,  will  become  lean  and  dwarfish, 
and  ultimately  incapable  of  continuing  the  race. 
The  instances  of  this  are  numerous.  The  celebrat- 
ed breeder,  Prinsep,  found,  that  decrease  of  size 
unavoidable,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours,  by  keep- 
ing his  young  stock  well,  to  preventit.il  Sir  John 
S.  Sebright  tried  many  experiments  by  breeding  in- 
and  in,  with  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  and  found  the 
breeds  uniformly  degeneratet**  A  gentleman  who 
tried  the  system  with  pigs,  brought  them  at  last 
into  such  a  state,  that  the  females  gave  over  breed 
inu;  almost  entirely,  and  when  they  did  breed,  their 
produce  vas  so  small  and  delicate,  that  they  died 


*Ttiis  breed  of  Sheep  were  imported  by  JefFrys. 
Mem.  Pennsyl.  Agric.  Soc'y.  page  107. 

■f  Sir  John  S.  Sebright's  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Improving 
the  Breed  of  Domestic  .Animals,  p.  5  and  8.  All  breed- 
ing proceeds  on  the  presumption,  that  the  tendency  of 
any  individual  animal  is,  to  transmit  to  Us  offspring,  the 
form,  constitution,  and  qualities  which  it  possesses;  and 
as  two  animals  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  one 
ofi'spring,  that  one  is  expected  to  inherit,  a  form  and 
constitution,  compounded  on  the  joint  qualities  of  itsi 
two  parents.  Thus  it  is  found,  in  numerous  breeds  of| 
animals,  as  in  deer,  in  the  West  Highland  cattle,  in  ihej 
North  Devon,  and  in  the  wild  cattle  ol  Cfiillingham 
Park:  the  offspring,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  genera- 
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tions,  have  borne  the  same  general  characters. — Obser- 
vatiuns  by  C.  ..Mason-,  Eiq.,  of  Clifton,  co.  Durham. 

•Sir  ,Iuhn  S.  Sebright's  Essay,  p.  7.  Incessant  care 
and  altention,  however,  are  necessary,  to  keep  them  up 
to  the  mark;  and  this  is  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise, 
since  it  perpetuates  the  merit  of  breeders,  and  the  com- 
petition of  stock. 

t  Young's  Lecture,  p.  9. 

{  It  having  been  found,  that  this  system  produced  ani- 
mals quite  deficient  in  vigour,  those  who  are  now  pos- 
sessed of  a  capilaf  stock,  keep  two  or  three  ilreams  of 
blood,  quite  distinct,  that  they  may  avoid  a  consangui- 
nity. 

^Sir  John  S.  Sebright's  Essay,  p.  IS.  Pap>-,r  by  Hen- 
ry Cline,  Esq.,  Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.  442. 

II  Paper  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Comm.  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  185.  Tliese  dwarfish  males,  how- 
ever, may  not  have  an  injurious  eliect  on  the  stock  of 
another  person,  especially  the  fiist  cross,  if  the  females 
be  of  a  coarser  quality,  and,  on  Mr.  0 line's  principle,  if 
they  are  of  a  larger  size  than  the  males  put  to  them. 

H  Paper  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Comm.  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

■"Sir  Johns.  Sebright's  Essay,  p.  13. 


as  soon  as  tley  were  born.  Nav,  Mr.  Knight's  ex- 
periments v\ith  plants  have  fully  convinced  him, 
that  in  the  veKelable,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  king- 
dom,the  off^rins  of  a  male  and  female, not  related, 
will  possess  more  strength  and  vigour,  than  where 
they  are  both  of  the  same  family  *  This  proves 
how  unprofiable  such  connections  are.  That  is  no 
reason,  bow;ver,  why  a  breeder  may  not  manage 
a  particular  famdy  of  animals  to  great  advantage, 
by  shifting  cr  changing,  instead  of  breeding  direct- 
ly from  parents  to  olTspring.t  Hence  the  propriety 
of  procurin;  miles,  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
those  who  have  the  same,  or  a  similar  breed.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  those  farmers  have  in 
general  the  worst  flocks,  who  breed  from  rams  pro 
duced  on  their  own  farms,  and  that  an  interchange 
of  males,  is  mutually  beneficiahf 

"With  respect  to  the  doctrine,  'that  when  you  can 
no  longer  fmd  better  males  than  your  own,  then  by 
all  means  breed  from  them,  for  that  best  can  only 
beget  best;'  it  is  ably  refuted  by  an  intelligent  au- 
thor, who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  art  of 
breeding.  He  observes,  that  there  never  did  exist 
an  animal  without  some  defect  in  constitution,  in 
form,  or  in  some  other  essential  quality;  and  such 
defect,  however  small  it  may  be  at  first,  will  in 
crease  in  ei'ery  succeeding  generation,  and  at  last 
predomina:e  in  suc'n  a  degree,  as  to  render  the 
breed  of  lery  little  value.§  Breeding  in-and-in, 
therefore,  would  only  tend  to  incre  ise,  and  to  per- 
petuate that  defect,  ivhich  miu;ht  be  eradicated,  by 
a  judicious  selection,  from  a  different  family,  in  the 
same  race 

"2.  The  breeding  from  different  families  of  the 
same  race,  is  therefore  a  preferable  system.  When 
these  have  been  for  some  time  established  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  and  have  had  some  slight  shades 
of  differeice  impressed  upon  them,  by  the  influence 
of  diffrent  climates,  soils,  and  treatment,  it  is 
found  advantageous,  to  interchange  the  males,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  excellencies  and 
remedying  the  defects  of  each  family  On  this 
print ;ple,  the  celebrated  Culley  continued,  for  many 
years,  to  hire  his  rams  from  Bakewell,  at  the  very 
time,  that  other  breeders  were  paying  him  a  liberal 
price  for  the  use  of  his  own;  and  the  very  same 
practice  is  followed  by  the  most  skilful  breeders  at 
present. II 

"3.  Any  attempt  at  improvement,  by  crossing  two 
distinct  breeds  or  races,  one  of  which  possesses  the 
properties  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain,  or  is  free 
Ironi  the  d -fects  wliich  it  is  desirable  to  remove, 
requires  a  degree  of  judgment  and  perseverance, 
to  render  such  a  plan  successful,  as  is  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Indeed,  though  such  crosses  may, 
by  great  attention,  answer  at  first,  yet  it  is  general- 
ly found,  that  great  singularities  attend  such  mix- 
tures: and,  in  breedinir  bulls,  though  some  of  them 
may  :ipparenlly  do,  yet  their  breed  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  first  cross  between  a  good  short- 
horned  bull  and  a  good  Kyloe  cow,  will  make  a 
good  grazing  animal;  but  by  proceeding  farther, 
di.sappoiniment  will  ensue,  if  a  regular  stock  be 
wanted.  If  such  a  cross  is  to  be  persevered  in,  the 
male  should  always  be  of  the  same  breed  with  the 
first."ir  — 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  always  considered  Mr.  Bar- 


*  Paper  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Comm.  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p    186. 

t  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  109. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  regarding  the  human  species. 
By  a  train  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  a  brother  and 
sister  (ierniaii,  ii;norant  of  their  close  connexion  toge- 
ther, were  married.  They  had  ten  children,  all  of  whom 
died  before  their  parents. 

J  Paper  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 

§  Sir  John  S.  Sebright  on  Improving  the  Breeds  of  Do- 
mestic Animals,  p.  tl  and  14. 

II  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  17, 

1  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  109.. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Sept.  22.  lS2(r. 


qiian- 


ney  >  SIilP]'  i  \;i<  nn-ly  fine  oC  the  kind  and  to  thim  helorc  llif  sheep  are  five  years  old.  When  Merinos  j;)rere/(<  li.e  fleece  fiom  becoming  thin  and  hairy."  but 
I  rer<  r:  '  "hen  I  stateil  (Memoirs  Pe^n^vl.  Aa;ric.  were  first  introduced  into  Rnfiland  and  in  this  conn  '"iit  the  northern  parts,  and  on  the  hills  of  Scotland, 
Soe  y  page  111.)   "A  successliil  grazirrpf  Delaware  try,  there  was   a   prevailins;  opinion   that  all  those  1  sonic  o(  the  breeds  prodiiee  it  in  such  smal! 

li;- -!•  "M  his  sagacity  by  crossins:  with,'  '  ■     ■ 

oth'T   sheep;    he    has    ii,"''"^''    size 

fierce.''     And  I  rtiay  add  that  the  fintit  Baltcwelll  relation  to  each  other.     These  opinions  found  their  nish  them  with  an  arlifieial  covering  of  grease  and 

sheep  fas  it  is  C(i!(e(/,)  of  Bco/ics'  mi;/or^(((fi».  which  nay  into  essays  and  agricultural  reports,  and  were  |  <«)•  in  order  to   keep    them   warm."     Such   is   the 


ilhpettry's,  and  characteristics  which  most  distinguished  lln'ni  Irom  titles  :is  to  render  it  unsafe  for  the  farmer  to  expose 
and    weight    of  other  sheep,  vvere   the   eviilences  of  superiority  in  his  (lock  to  the  severities  of  winter  unless  he  fur- 


I  have  possessed  is  ilerived  from  Mr.  B^rncj  's  flock. 
Your  obedient  serv mtj 

.JOHN  HARE  POVVEL. 
Powdton,  Sept  13,  I8i6.  \ 


ON  YOLK,  AS  AN  INDICATION  OF  THE 
FINENESS  OF  \VOOL.[ 

It  has  so  happened  that  for  some  months  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  American 
Farmer,  and  had  therefore  not  seen  wlpt  had  been 
published  (here  in  opposition  to  the  ffw  remarks 
which  I  had  taken  occasion  to  suggest  on  the  selec- 
tion of  Mirino  sheep,  as  the  result  of  my  own  obser 
Tation,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  every  stilful  breed 
er  ol  that  stuck  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the 
subject,  for  several  years.  It  is  of  no  small  inipor 
tance  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  inproving  fine 
woolled  sheep  to  be  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
essential  quality  of  their  stock,  and  pnceiving  a 
once  prevailing,  hut  now  exploded  error,  repeated 
in  a  number  of  your  paper  by  one  of  jour  corres- 
pondents, it  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  interests  to 
which  your  very  useful  and  ably  conducted  paper 
is  devoted,  to  suugesf  a  correction  The  opinion 
excepted  to  in  my  fiirmer  remarks,  is  -'that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  yolk  indicates  the  finest  wool;" 
to  which  I  added  "that  the  pendant  dewlap  and 
woolly  heads  and  legs,  though  also  onde  esleemcd 
characteristic  marks  of  fine  wool,  were  not  to  be 
relied  on  in  the  selection  of  a  flock,"  and  that  an 
"e.xcessive  secretion  of  yolk  was  rather  injurious 
than  otherwise  to  fine  wool."  Opposite  opinions 
have  been  urged  upon  the  authority  of  respectable 
persons  in  this  country  and  a^^ricultural  writers  of 
some  eminence  in  England.  I  therefiire  propose  to 
re-examine  the  points  in  controversy,  in  the  hope  of 
eliciting  truth,  believing  that  it  is  a  most  important 
matter  in  agriculture  to  have  any  one  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  it  settled. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  selection  of  a 
Merino  flock,  the  peculiarities  of  Merinos  are  to  be 
considered,  not  in  comparison  with  other  breeds, 
but  in  conijiarison  with  each  other;  not  as  a  species 
but  as  individuals  of  a  species.  I  shall  not,  there 
fore,  contend  that  .Merinos  have  less  yolk,  or  less 
«ool  on   their  heads  and  legs,  than   other  breeds; 


received  as  orthodox  by  all  those  who  read  them 
until  proved,  by  observation  and  experience,  to  be 
tallacious.  It  may  he  remarked,  that  few  persons 
give  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject  ever  to  be- 
come nice  discriminating  judges  of  fine  wool;  as 
our  skill  in  this  respect  improves,  our  impressions 


founda(ion  of  a  grave  theory  upon  an  abstruse  ope- 
ration in  the  general  economy  of  nature!  "In  warm 
cliniiiles."  sa^s  he,  "nature  provPles  this  nourishing 
sopviiarenus  pnljuliim"  in  sutiiolent  quantity  to  keep 
the  sheep  warm  and  prevent  the  growth  (f  hair,  but 
in  the  lulls  of  ScoHand,  nature   neglects   her  duty. 


and  prejudices  derived  from  authority  are  found  to  and  the  profound  chemico  physiologists  of  that  en- 
yield:  but  the  subject  has  become  by  that  time  a  |  lightened  region  have  discovered  that  grease  and 
stale  one,  and  the  cacoelhes  scrihendi  has  so  abated,' <ar  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  soap  and  potash, 
that  few  ever  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to  refute' (the  component  parts  of  yolk.)  Remarkable  simi- 
errors  even  of  high  authority,  when  public  opinion  litude,  and  admirable  discovery!  By  parity  of  rea- 
ls so  nearly  corrected.  sonint,',  we  may  expect,  in  due  time  to  find,  that  the 
It  was  said  by  intelligent  writers  in  England,  be- 1  natural  covering  on  sailors'  legs,  instead  of  being 
fore  and  after  the  introduction  of  Merinos  into  that  thin  and  hairy,  will  be  converted  into  "a  soft  and 
country,  that  their  wool  would  degenerate  in  any  ,  attenuated  pile"  of  fine  wool,  sufficient  to  keep  them 
climate  colder  than  that  of  Spain,  and  that  their  warm  without  the  covering  of  the  greasy,  tarry 
mutton  \vas  not  fit  to  eat.  Every  body  believed  it,|trowsers  which  now  so  encumber  those  noble  fel- 
and  the  manufacturer  would  not  buy  the  wool  from  lows!  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  L.  ob- 
the  King's  flock  after  inspecting  it:  they  would  notl  serves,  "that  wool  is  injured  by  the  readiness  with 
trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  (see  the  re-j  which  water  mingles  with  and  carries  ofl"  that  ani- 
port  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  in  1800  )  These  sheep  werejmal  soap.  '  (yolk,)  and  grease  and  tar  are  necessary 
imported  in  179i2;  in  1796,  a  forced  sale  of  the  i  to  preserve  the  yolk  and  repel  the  water.  Thus  in 
wool  was  made,  and  for  several  years  it  sold  below  border  to  maintain  an  absurd  theory,  the  whole  eco- 
the  imported  Spani.sh  wools.  In  1801,  some  car- j  nomy  of  nature  is  arraigned  bv  INIr.  L.,  and  an  artifi- 
casses  were  given  away,  and  one  butcher  was  in  cial  system  introduced.  Grease  and  tar  are  first  made 
dueed  to  buy  a  few  more.  At  length,  says  Sir  Jo-  a  substitute  for  yolk,  which  preserves  warmth  and 
seph,  "experience  has  demnnst  rated,  both  at  Hind  destroys  hair,  &c.;  then  yolk  is  found  to  possess  too 
.sor  and  IFaybridge,  that  Spanish  mutton  is  of  the 'great  an  affinity  lor  water,  by  which  the  wool  is  in- 
best  quality  for  a  gentlem.m's  table."  If  prejudices' jured  without  the  aid  of  a  repellant,  v\hich  is  readi- 
such  as  these  were  so  difficult  to  combat  among  a  ly  found  in  the  substitute,  viz:  grease  and  tar! 
mutton  eating  and  wool  manufacturing  people,  howl  Now,  lei  us  see  what  later  writers  have  said  on 
much  more  likely  would  the  crude  and  erroneous 'the  subject  of  the  grease  and  tar  application.  Sir 
notions  of  the  most  unprejudiced  men  of  that  dayiGeOrtci-  M'Kcnzie,  in  his  treatise  on  sheep,-8ays, 
become  the  confirmed  opinion  of  their  contempora- '"Shepherds  vary  in  their  answers,  when  asked  why 
ries,  and  be  adhered  to  as  prejudices  by  their  sue- 1  they  smear  their  sheep.  Some  say  it  is  intended 
cessors?  An  abundance  of  yolk  was  found  in  Me-  to  prevent  the  scab;  some  to  cure  it;  others  say  it 
rino  fleeces,  and  Merino  fleeces  were  finer  than  any  is  for  the  purpose  of  keipina;  otf  rain,  and  some 
others;  therefore,  an  exuberant  secretion  of  yolk 'assert  that  they  do  it  merely  to  soften  the  wool;  but 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  to  the  pre-  it  umnot  be  di  i:ied  they  bedaub  theii  sheep  with  tar 
servation  and  support  of  it,  is  the  very  pabulum  of  in  mder  ta  make  the  fleeces  weigh  well;  in  other 
wool.  Such  is  the  sylloy,ism  upon  which  ihe  opi-  words,  to  cheat  the  v-oot  merchant.'^  He  seems  to 
nions  I  am  combatting  are  founded.  Luccock  is  the  admit  that  a  pre.per  composition  may  be  of  some 
chief  authority  relied  on  to  support  them.  The;  use.  but  auds,  that  "it  can  have  very  little  effect  on 
writers  before  him  seem  to  have  endiraceil  the  no-  coarse  Recces.  '  and  that  for  the  finest  wool,  whicfc 
lion  upon  the  syllogistic  fiiundation  above  stated,,  is  supplied  with  an  oily  matter,  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  mostly  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  passing  re  i  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had  the  care  of  the  King's 
mark.  He  probably  adopted  it  in  the  same  way, 'Merino  flock,  says  "that  smearins;  is  required  in 
but  it  comported  better  with  the  plan  of  his  workj  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of  the  Jleeces."  and  con- 
such  an  assertion   would  be  absurd:  but  I  contend!  to  give  an  elaborate  speculation  on  the  subject,  toldemns  the  use  nl  it  lor  fine  woolled  sheep.     The 


that  the  excessive  secretions  of  yolk  and  the  exces- 
sive covering  of  wool  on  Ihe  heads  and  legs  of  in- 
dividual Merinos,  is  no   evidence  that  such  sheep 


which  I  beg  the  reader's  attention.  It  may  be  ob-  probability  is,  that  both  writers  had  no  confidence 
served,  that  he  was  a  wool  stapler,  not  a  breeder  of  in  the  practice;  and  that  it  is  useless  for  any  other 
sheep  nor  a  manvfaclurer  It  is  well  known  that  tlie'pur))Ose  than  to  repel  the  rain  from  sheep  kept  in  a 
have  finer  wool  than  those  of  the  same  race  which}  Spanish  wool  stapled  in  England  was  formerly ,  and  j cold,  wet  climate,  whose  fleeces  are  too  thin  to  keep 
are  not  so  marked.  In  performing  this  task,  little!!  believe  is  yet,  all  washed  in  Spain;  it  is  roughly  <Ac;/i  icacm.  The  idea  that  grease  and  tar  are  a 
more  will  be  necessary  (h-iu  to  examire  the  authori- 'assorted  in  the  fleece  before  washing;  but  Ihe  Eng-i substitute  for  yolk,  which  is  soap  and  potash,  is  ab- 
ties  upon  which  the  opposite  opinion  is  founded. |  llsh  stapler  does  not  handle  it  in  the  yolk.  Luccock' surd.  The  English  writers  seem  to  have  been 
The  first  that  presents  is  Dr.  Parry,  well  known  in  bad  therefore,  probably,  but  little  knowledge  of j  pleased  with  the  notion  of  having  found  in  the  Me- 
the  agricultural  world  as  a  breeder  of  some  note  in 'Merino  wool  in  the  yolk;  as  indeed  the  bare  pass- j  rino  a  substitute  which  supplied  the  place  of  the 
Engl.'nd.  He  had  procured  a  few  full  blood  Meri-|ing  it  throush  his  hands  could  not  enable  any  one  I  obnoxious  practice  of  smearing,  and  they  seized 
nos  from  the   King's   flock,   and    was  engaged   in  j  to  determine  the  properties  of  yolk.     He  candidly '  the  occasion  to  get  rid  of  the  prejudice.     Vauque- 

lin,  a  very  res|jectable  French  chemi.sf,  who  is  re- 
ferred to  by  all  subsequent  writers  as  the  disco- 
verer of  the  properties  of  yolk,  remarked,  "that 
wool  which  had   remained  a  long   time   in  its  own 


crossing  them  with  the  finest  woolled  races  he  could  admits  that   the   investigation   of  the  subject  "was 

obtain.      -Vhen  he  wrote  his  paper  to  the  Hoard  of;  more  properly  the  business  of  the  grazier  than  the 

Agrii  ulture,  he  bad  comparatively  but  little  expe-i  wool  stapler  as  he  had  the  most  uhundant  means  of 

vience,  and  he  evidently  sjjoke  of  Merinos  as  a  race' acg»i'rmic  information;"  and  adds,  that  "the  few 

in  distinction  from  other  breeds,  when  he  said  they  facts  with   wliich   we  are  furnished,  indicate  that  yolk,  swelled  up,  split  and  lost  its  strength;  efl'ects 

Were  "buried  in  wool  to  their  eyes,  vvilh  their  legs, without  Ihe  assistance  of  yolk  or  the  application  ofjwnich  took  place  in  strong,  soapy  water."     "May 


enveloped  down  to  their  very  hoofs."     He  does  not  some  other  substance  as  a  substitute  for  it,  woo! 

say  these  marks  indicate  the  finest  woolled  Merinos    possessing  the  best  qualities  cannot  be  produced." 

If  he  had  waited  a  few  years  longer  before  he  wrote  Now,  let  us  see  what  the  fads  alluded  to  are,  and 

that  paper,  he  would   have  said,  with  Mr.  Tessier,  what   is    the   substitute   to   be  employed.     "In  the 

that  "the  young  ones  have  it   to   the  exu-emity  of  southern  parts  of  the  Island,"  says  L,,  "the  yolk  is  prove  the  cause  of  some  of  tnose  maladies  to  which 

their  feet,"  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  re-siiflicieiit  for  the  production  of  a  coat  which  enable.vjlhat  organ  is  subject  in  damp,  warm  wealher;  for- 

markable  covering  on  tlie  face  and  legs,  disappears '  the  flock  to  endure  the  rigours  of  winter  and  to'tunately  at  this  season  they  are  occasionally  expos- 


it  not  be  possible,"  says  he,  "that  this  accident 
often  takes  place  on  the  backs  of  the  animals,  espe- 
cially during  damp  warm  weather.  The  acridity 
of  yolk  may  occasion  ,in  irritation  in  their  skin  and 
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ed  to  r  un?  wine li  wash  them  mid  carry  oli'  at  lua.fi 
a  part  of  this  mutter." 

The  scabby  condition  of  nearly  all  the  Merino 
flocks  imporlf.d  into  the  United  Slates,  and  thiir 
liability  to  that  disease,  when  kept  in  close  folds,  arc 
facts  strongly  corroljulive  of  Mr.  Vauquelin's  theory. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Luc  ock  v.ho  is  the  chief  au- 
thority for  the  opinion  of  •■Cur\.en"  on  yolk, — let 
us  hear  what  he  savs  ol'  his  own  experience  in  !*le- 
rinu  sheep,  the  only  r.iee  in  which  an  i  xuberance  of 
yolk  is  found.  P;<e  SCk    •■!  have  not  seen,"  says  h-,, 
"any  of  these  anim  ds  or  tlieii  produce  which  are  said 
to  all'ord  a  staple   erjualiy  line  Ironi  eery  part  ofj 
their  body;  but  conjictiire  that  if  this  breed   werej 
minutely  examined  it  would  appear  that  the  yolk  isj 
produced  in  equal   quaniifies  in  every  ptrt  of  llie[ 
carcass."     Thus  it  appi^irs  thai  INIr.  Luceock   hadi 
never  seen  a  JMerino,  wil  even  a  mixed  blood  oj  that  race,  j 
Can  it  be  necessary  lo  combat  his  theory  of  yolUj 
any  further?  If  it  were  we  have  his  own  admissions 
after  all  the  crude  speculation  he  has  given,  that 
"the  copious  and  resinlar  perspiration  of  the  aninial, 
thout;h  undoubtedly  I'lvonrahle  to  the  production  of 
good  qualities  in  wool,  is  not  ahsolidelij  essentia!  to 
the  fineness  of  the  pile."      The  reader  must  now  be 
satisfied  that  Mr.  L.  was  a  ."peculasive  writer,  wboll) 
destitute  of  any  claioi  tn  be  reji.irded  as  authority  on 
this  point.     I  shall,  (hci-efore,  dismiss  him  and  suj^- 
gest  a  fe.v  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  have  placed  too  much  conllrlence  in  him.     It 
may  he  considered  as  a  received  ii|iinion  that  high 
keeping  rend'rs  wool  rath<'r  coarser  than  low  keep  ' 
ing.      The  tn'eeders  of  JVJerinos  have  been  for  some 
time  reluctantly  yieldin;;  to  it^the  autimrity  of  Mr.  j 
Sheppard,  and  many  others,  lor  this  fact  is  almost 
irresistible.     Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  same! 
sheep  when  fat,  secretes  more  yolk  th.iii  when  lean;j 
it  is  also,  well  known  that  rams  secrete  more  yolk' 
than  ewes,  while  the  latter  have  the  finest  wool. 
These    facts   are    incontrovertible,  and  are  wholly 
irreconcileable  with  the  theory,  that  the  most  yolk 
indicates  the  linest  lleece. 

In  one  of  the  essays  published  in  the  Americ.in 
Farmer,  a  Mr.  Bullock  certities  ihat  "Southdown 
pirk  lock  is  preferable  to  Merino  pick  lock  of  this 
covntry.'^  If  this  be  true,  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  Southdoivns  can  produce  such  line  wool  ivith- 
oul  secreting  more  yolk  than  the  common  sheep  of 
this  country — if  yolk  be  the  "pabulum  of  wool,"  its 
essential  support,  one  would  suppose  it  as  important 
to  that  end  in  one  race  as  in  another:  all  ivho  have 
seen  badly  selected  Merino  flocks,  imported  or  na- 
tive, must  know  that  there  are  often  to  be  found 
among  them,  individuals  actuall\  inferior  in  fineness 
of  pile  to  the  ordinary  half  bloods,  while  Ihey  libound 
in  yolk  to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  addition  to 
these  facts,  it  is  known  that  wool  sheared  without 
washing,  and  put  away  in  the  yolk,  lakes  injury 
which  it  will  not  do  if  well  washed  on  the  back, 
in  which  state  the  manufacturers  ereatly  prefer  it. 
I  shall  only  observe  further  that  I  have  been  in_tlie 
habit  of  examining  wool  and  Merino  sheep  with  very 
minute  attention  for  lifteen  years,  and  from  my  own 
experience,  and  that  of  every  other  practical  breeder 
whom  1  have  met  with  for  several  years,  1  cannot 
he  mistaken  in  the  conviction  that  the  quantity  of 
yolk  in  a  Merino  is  no  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  and  that  a  very  copious  secretion  of  it  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  wool. — it  causes  dirt  to  adhere, 
and  keeps  it  wet  after  rains  so  long  as  to  spoil  the 
tenacity  of  the  filament,  as  any  one  can  ascertain 
who  \xill  compare  the  strength  of  the  outer  ends  of 
a  very  dirty  Heece  with  those  of  one  which  has  hltle 
yolk  in  it.  1  was  present  at  a  sale  of  Saxon  jMerinos 
in  New  York  in  June  last,  there  was  a  veri  large 
collection  of  Merino  breeders  from  the  states  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts; 
also  several  from  states  further  south:— piohahly 
more  practical  skill,  on  Merino  breeding,  than  has 
ever  been  at  one  place  in  our  country.    I  was  de- 


sirous to  ascertain  their  opinion  on  the  effect  of  high  I  The  juice  expressed  iVoiri  1-0  lbs.  ol  fruit,  was  put 
keeping,  and  found,  as  far  my  inquiries  extended,  into  a  thirty  gallon  cask,  to  which  I  added  seventy- 
that  they  were  unanimous  in  a  settled  conviction,  two  pounds  of  brown  Havana  sugar,  of  a  handsome 
that  moclerate  keeping  produced  the  finest  wool;  1!  quality,  and  then  fil|pd  the  cask  nearly  full  with 
also  inquired  whether  they  regarded  a  very  copious  |  water.  I  placed  it  immediately  above  e;roiind,  in  a 
secretion  of  yolk  as  a  characteristic  of  fine  wool.  I  frame  building,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  s;reHtest 
'I'he  countenance  of  every  person  lo  whom  I  put  the!  heat  of  the  summer  It  has  never  heen  in  Ih.-  cel- 
question  indicated  surprise  that  such  an  inquiry  lar,  nor  has  it  had  any  distilled  spirits  added  te  it. 
should  be  made,  the  aeneral  reply  was,  I  pay  no  re-  My  experience  has  taught  me  several  fads.  I'.hich  I 
K:<rd  to  any  marks  but  the  quality  of  the  wool  on  |  deem  iniportant  in  the  manufacture  of  current  wine, 
every  part  of  the  carcass;  some  added,  that  so  farjin  the  first  place,  I  think  I  have  proved  the  dry  box 
Irum  regarding  the  yolk  as  a  favourable  mark,  they  sugar  to  be  much  preferable  to  the  common  Miis- 


ivould  always  prefer  cwla-is  paribus,  the  sheep  which 
had  the  least  of  it.  The  fact  that  yolk  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  degree  of  excellence  in  Merino  wool  is 
o  obvious,  and  can  be  proved  by  an  examination  of 


covadoes,  both  on  account  of  its  greatei  streiigili 

and  its  not  communicating  any  foreign  or  molasses 

fiavovr  to  the  wine.     And  in  the  second:  The  great 

objection  which  stands  against  the  domtstic  v.incs 


any  flocks  in  the  United  States  so  easily,  that  Uof  this  country  is,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
v\o(ild  as  soon  think  of  looking  into  my  almanack  to  I  the  saccharine  matter  remains  suspended  in  its  na- 
iscertain  the  state  of  the  weatlier  while  1  am  writ-  tural  form.     By  keeping  the  wine  in  a  warm  silua- 


ing,  as  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  any  writer  who 
speaks  without  experience  on  such  a  point.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  this  long  paper  from  the  same 
motive  which  produced  it. 

Yours,  &c.        COLUMELLA. 


THE  ACCOMAC.OR  MAGOTHY  BAY  BEAN. 

J.  S.  Ski.vner,  Esft.  Septonber  14,  1 826. 

Sir,— Some  time  ago  I  owned  a  poor  sandy  field, 
which  repeated  green  dressings  with  buckwheat 
could  not  fertilize.  Having  read  what  is  extracted 
lielow  from  Bordley's  Essay  on  Husbandry.'  I  en- 
deavoured to  procure  the  Accomac  Bean-seeds,  but 
did  not  succeed,  till  just  now,  when  I  received  some 
from  an  acquaintance,  who  was  on  a  visit  in  Acco- 
mac. Owning  no  field  now,  I  lake  the  liberty  of 
sending  the  seeds  to  you,  supposing,  that  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  of  your  friends  they  may  be  of 
use. 


SiOSiTZCXJX.'S'iSS.S. 


HINTS  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CUR- 
RANT WINE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

Respected  Friend, — The  accompanying  sample  of 
wine  was  made  in  the  summer  of  I8'24,  at  my  cur 
rant  orchard,  (Germantown,   Pennsylvania,)  from 
the  common  red  currant,t  in  the  following  manner. 


tion,  the  fermentation  goes  forward  moreacli\ely 
and  perfectly,  and  approaching  a  state  of  dryness. 
produces,  (simply  by  the  process  of  vinous  fermen- 
tation.) .=ucli  a  quantum  id  spirit,  as  makes  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  add  any  artificially  prepared. 

I  have  heen  fur  several  years  engaged  in  making 
currant  and  cherry  wine,  and  have  now  near  30(»b 
currant  trees  growing.  I  am  als;>  est::hli;l.ins  a 
vineyard  of  three  acres,  from  »\liicli  I  shall  expect 
some  grapes  next  season.  I  have  been  peculiarly 
cautious  in  the  selection  of  such  kinds,  both  foi-  the 
table  aiid  wine,  as  appear  to  he  fitted  lo  the  climate, 
&.C,  and  have  every  confidence  in  its  proving  a  pro- 
fitable investment  of  money  and  labi'ur. 

EDWARD  U.  BONSALL. 

Baltimore,  9th  wio.,  15,  18:26. 


ON  GARDENING. 

(From  the  Works  of  the  Prince  de  f.igne.J 

"I  should  wish  to  inspire  all  the  w;irld  with  my 
taste  for  gardens.  It  seen:s  to  me  impossible  that  a 
bad  man  should  possess  it:  he,  indeed,  is  incapable 
of  any  taste:  but  if  I,  for  that  reason,  esteem  the 
searcher  of  wild  plants;  the  active  conqueror  of 
butlerllies;  the  minute  examiner  of  shells;  the  som- 
bre lover  of  mineials;  the  frozen  geometrician;  the 
three  lunaticks  of  poetry  and  painting;  the  absent 
author;  the  abstract  thinker;  and  the  discreet  chy- 
mistj^lhere  is  no  virtue  which  I  do  not  attribute 
to  him  who  loves  to  talk  of  gardens,  and  to  fornj 
them  Absorbed  in  this  passion,  which  is  the  only 
one  tliiil  increases  with  as,e,  he  daily  overcomes 
those  which  derange  the  calmness  of  the  soul  or 
the  order  of  sociel}'.     When   he  has  passed   the 


*Tlie  Accomac, or  Magolhy  Bay  Bean  {Cassia  chanuv- 
crisla,  of  Linna;us,)  has  Wonders  imputed  to  it  as  a.n 
ameliorator  of  the  light  sandy  lands  in  the  peninsula  of 

Virginia.  In  size,  and  other  particulars,  the  plant  may  !'^'"'"^^"'dS'=  °^  *"^  '">*>'  Sate,  the  asylum  of  moral 
be  considered  as  being  a  Lilliputian  locust  tree;  for  al'-j  and  physical  corruption,  to  go  and  work  in  his 
tliougii  it  is  an  annual, yet  its  stem  is  a  hard  locwsl-likcllands,  or  enjoy  them,  his  heart  rejoices  at  the  sight 
wood,  and  its  leaves,  flowers,  pods  and  seeds,  ortatly  re-  of  nature,  and  experiences  the  same  sensation  as 
semble  those  of  that  tree.  The  woody  hardness  of  the! his  lungs,  on  receiving  the  pure  air  that  refreshes 
plant  is  in  appearance  against  its  being  a  choice  amelio- |(l|g,j^  " 
raator,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  ferment,  and,  as  it  woe, 

melt  away   in  the  ground,  so  soon  as  buckwheat  and    

other  juicy,  soft  substances.  No  plant,  ho»ever,  can  ^^^  hmndii-k.is  wine  will  be  drunk  at  the  nest  meetiiv^ 
ex<:eed  the  shade  it  gave  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  myi„^,;,£  Trustees  of  the  Mamlnnd  .'tgricullitr.d  Socktij  By 
garden.  A  Ldliputian  might  have  been  tliere  lost  iiiltj,e  bye,  it  has  pleased  us  to  perceive,  on  the  part  of  a 
darkness.  This  shade  and  a  perspiration  from  the  plants,  ;„^.,„|t.man,  hitherto  incorrit;ibly  sceptical  as  lo  home- 
diiring  the  greatest  heal  ot   summer,  together  with  an  n,^,|e  wine  of  every  kind,  some  symptoms  of  '-veering 

about.  '  In  the  increasing  dryness  of  our  summers  he 
begins  to  perceive  a  better  adaption  of  the  climate  to 
the  cidtnre  of  the  grape;  but  having  himself,  perh.ips, 


extraordinary  quantity   of  blossoms,  pods,  and  leaves, 
ivhich  the  plants  deposit  on  the  ground,  are  pr-bably 

what  give  the  great  manuring  and  amelioration,  which _  __  __  _    _ _ 

the  people  of  .\cconiac  satisfactorily  experience.     Butl^jje  ijt.,t  cellar  uf  imported   wines' in  "the'state,  it  w'^is 

this  plant,  which  is  not  the  Partridge  Pea,  is  so  difficult  j  „(,(  ,„  ),„  wondered  at  that  lie  should  be  slow  to  encou- 

to  eradicate,  it  is  said,  that  it  might  become  an  idjiinous  L;,p.e   Hie    hebetating,  iinskillully   compounded    drink, 

loeed  in  other  soils  and  courses  of  crops  than  those  in.„i,iph  is  sometimes  intrnduced  under  venerable  names. 

Accomac.     Their   courses  being  maize,  oats,  and  lay,  i,',.o,„  a  gentleman  at   Brighton,  in   Massachusetts,  we 

on  a  sandy,  loose  sod.  received,  not  long  since,  a  few  bottles  of  very  sup.-rior 

[Bordici/'s  Essatjs  and  JsToles  on  Husbandry,  2rf  edjt.,l|,„,„e.niade  wine;  amongst  them,  some  called  Brighton 

PAik.,  1801,  jj.4ii,  «o(f.]       I  Champagne,  approaching  so  nearly  to  tlie  best  import- 

[f  Offerings  of  this  sort  are  reserved  for  suitable  oc-led,  as  to  require  a  very  delicate  taste  to  distinguish  it. 

casions,  when  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  taste  andijy-VVe  shall  quarrel  with  no  one  who  sends  to  be  taated 

judgment  of  select  pities.    This  bottle  of  patriotic 'such  samples  of  taste.] 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 

(Concluded  from  page  204.) 

[Upon  these  estimates  the  National  Intelligencer 
makes  the  follouing;  observations;] 

It  was  publicly  stated  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
during  the  last  winter,  that  the  portion  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  between  Cumberland 
and  tide  water,  being  in  length  one  hundred  and 
eight}'  four  miles,  with  a  lockage  of  578  feet,  and 
having  a  breadth  of  50  and  depth  of  5  feet,  would 
cost  upwards  of  S.OOO, 000  of  dollars.  In  this  esti- 
mate, it  is  understood  that  portions  of  the  labour  and 
materials,  were  computed  at  the  following  prices: 
In  Masoin-y  and  Stone  V\  ork,  for  dry 

walls,  where  stone  is  on  the  spot,     gS  00    the  perch. 
For  walls  constructed  with  mortar, 

per   the   cubic  yard  <J5  81  cents, 

equivalent  to, 
Por  bricks  per  thousand, 
Lime  in  all  its  uses,  at 
And  day  labour,  per  day,  at 
Lockage,  per  foot  lift,  at  1500  00 

These  estimates   may  be  reduced,  it  is  believed. 


5  3^ 
«  00 

50  the  bushel. 
1  00 


The  result  of  all  thcs^'  facts  is  simply  this,  that 
25  miles  of  Canal,  with  its  lockage  included,  have 
been  bona  fide,  put  under  contract,  with  skilful  and 
responsible  contractors,  for  less  than  9000  dollars 
the  mile.  The  breailth  and  depth  of  the  Canal  be 
ing  the  same  with  the  dimensions  of  the  canals  of 
Neiv  York. 

On  the  subject  of  coal,  the  gentlemen  from  whom 
a  part  of  the  above  facts  are  derived,  furnish  the 
following  gratilying  particulars:  That  coal  is  now- 
supplied  from  Pittsburg  by  water  carriage,  to  Louis- 
ville, at  the  distance  of  550  miles,  in  arks  that  never 
return,  at  from  6  to  8  cents  the  heaped  bushel. 

That,  in  Pittsburg,  it  is  conve)ed  from  the  coal 


cost  of  that  part  of  the  canal  which  conveyed  it  to 
the  consumer. 


ZiASIBS'  SSPARZIMZEIiarT. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

"Viihtqff.  Boy, — 

Page.  Sir? 

taUlaff.  What  money  have  I  in  my  purse? 

Pdirc    .Seven  groats  and  twopence. 

Fulstnff.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  con- 
sumption of  the  purse  Borrowing  only  lingers  and 
excavations  to  the  dwelling  houses  and  factories  in  j  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable." 
town,  a  distance  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  miles,  Unfortunate  Sir  John!  so  fond  of  good  living  with 
at  3  cents  the  like  bushel.  And,  the  following  ana-j  means  so  slender! — I  condole,  I  sympathise  with 
lysis  of  this  price,  shews  that  it  is  not  founded  on  thee,  merry  knight,  being  in  the  same  predicament 


transient  circumstances, 

The  day  labour  of  the  hand,  who  excavates  the 
coal,  and  brings  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  sup- 
plies one  hunurcd  bushels,  which,  at  1  cent  the  bush- 
el, allows  for  his  labour  a  subsistence,  and  the  rent 
of  the  mine  one  dollar  the  hundred  bushels. 

A  wagon,  with  five  horses  and  a  driver,  makes 
four  trips  a  day,  over  a  distance,  by  a  turnpike,  of 


on  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  route  of  the  canal,  one  and  a  half  miles,  bringing,  at  each  trip,  70  bush- 


after  the  first  ten  or  twenty  miles,  as  follows: 

For  dry  walls,  §1  Sw     the  perch. 

For  w  alls  constructed  with  mortar,      £!  00 

For  bricks,  per  thousand,  4  00 

For  lime,  per  bushel,  25 

For  labour,  by  the  month,  at  the  rate 

per  day,  of  50 

ft  is  well  known,  that,  after  reaching  the  Blue 

Ridge,  these  prices  may  be  yet  further  reduced: 

The  rubbling  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  Canal  Banks,  to  prevent 
ahrasure,  by  river  freshes  through- 
out, to 

Excellent  stone  laid  in  mortar. 

Bricks,  per  thousand,  near  the  tun- 
nels, \i  here  alone  they  will  be  re- 
quired, 

Lime,  per  bushel,  in  stone,  one  of 
which  will  make  near  two  of 
slaked  lime,  to 

Labour,  as  before,  8ic. 


myselt. 

It  may  he  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  know  by  what  process  my  purse,  once 
distended  by  gold  and  silver  has  been  thus  sweated 
down — how  it  contracted  this  incurable  consumption. 
I  commenced  the  world  with  some  advantages:  such 
as  family,  reputation,  property. — Finding  the  world 
combined  against  bachelors,  partly  to  please  it, 
partly  to  please  tnyself,  I  eot  married;  and  although 
I  did  not  find  matrimony  "such  great  things  as  it  had 
been  cracked  up  for;"  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied, 
until  1  found  my  expenses  increased  in  an  alarming 
degree.  "My  dear"  soon  discovered  that  we  wanted 
a  vehicle  to  ride  in.  I  reminded  her  of  our  "chaise 
and  one,"  the  good  old  style  of  our  country^  but  she 
preferred  a  "coach  and  pair."  I  objected  to  the 
cost — that  I  could  not  spare  the  money. — She  re- 
plied that  neighbour  Dash,  no  richer  or  better  than 
and  pass  through  inexhaustible  beds  of  excellent  myself,  had  a  "double  carriage."  I  tried  to  con- 
coal,  which  may  be  loaded  in  a  boat  av  a  cent  and  a|  vince  her  that  this  would  bring  on  "double  trouble," 
$1  00  the  perch.  I quartir  the  bushel,  transported  to  Washington  with! as  well  as  double  expense.  "We  can  drive  the 
^*        "°  profit,  by  ihe  canal,  for  four  cents  more,  and  paying  chaise  ourselves — the  chaise  costs  only  one  half  as 


els,  and  in  the  day,  '280  bushels,  which  at  3  cents 
per  bushel,  allows  four  dollars  for  the  use  of  the 
wagon  and  team,  and  leaving,  lor  more  distant  sup- 
plies or  for  profit  on  these,  from  the  nearest  caverns 
one  hundred  and  sixty  cents  per  day,  to  the  capital 
ists  engaged  in  this  business 

It  is  known  that  ihe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
will,  in  any  of  the  contemplated  routes,  across  the 
mountains,  reach,  in  the    first  two  hundred  mile; 


a   toll  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents,   leave   one   and   a 

cri    _!;,„„» ,1   quart)  r  cents   a    bushel,   for  the  rent   of  the  mine; 

51)  pr  thousand /I    ,       ,     ,  ,  ,   •       .,;      .,r     ,        .  i    .      ; 

"^  and  yet,    be   s.  Id  in    the   Washington    market    at 

twelve  and   a  half  cents  the  bushel,  and  in  that  of 

Baltimore,    Philadelphia,  or  New-York,  at  30  per 

cent,  less  than  any  coal  now  supplied  to  these  mar- 

'kets.  Messrs.  Denny  and  Cii.lt  slate,  that  seventeen 


16  2-3 

50    the  day. 


From  beyond  the  Allegany,  the   Dpleg:ites  from 
Pittsburg  supply  the  following  facts,  as  the  basis  of  a ;  bushels  of  heaped  coal  are  computed  at  Pittsburg, 
yet  lower  estimate,  being  that  derived  from  the  ac-jto   furnish  as  much   heat  as  one  cord  of  the  best 
fual  contracts  for  constructing  '25  miles  of  the  new  I  hickory  wood;  and   sixty  bushels,  which  cost,  deli- 


Pennsylvania  Canal,  extending  up  lioin  Pittsburg 
along  the  Allegany  river. 

.ibslraci  from  the  contracts  entered  into  on  the  IVestern  Sec- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal. 


vered  at  the  factory,  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents, 
give  motion,  for  twelve  effectual  and  thirteen  and  a 
quarter  actual  hours,  to  three  thousand  cotton  spin- 
dles, while  the  factory  is,  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  fuel,  warmed  throughout. 

It  is  left  to  arithmetical  calculation,  guided  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  the  uses  of  such  fuel, 
so  cheaply  provided,  to  estimate  its  consumption, 
and  the  profit  which  its  supply  must  yield,  upon  the 
canal,  the  cost  of  which,  it  is  now  confidently  believ- 
ed, between  the  excavations  in  the  mountains  that 
furnish  the  coal,  and  of  which  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  composed,  and  the  tide  water  of  the  Poto- 
mac, will  not  exceed  four  millions  of  dollars. 

Six  and  a  quarter  cents  toll  are  charged  upon  the 
bushel  of  coal;  not  because  in  any  larifl'this  would 
bear  a  fair  proportion  to  its  price,  but  because  the 
Locks,  per  perch,  less  than  ji4,  including  all  expense,  commodity  will  bear  the  toll.  When  the  other  uses 
or  $3990  lor  a  lock  of  ten  leet'lift,  say  j>400  a  foot  lift,'°*  '"*'  canal  shall  admit  ol  it,  this  toll  may  be  re- 
including  all  expense,  fit  for  boats  to  pass  through.  The  duced  to  two  cents  the  bushel,  and  coal  sup()lied  to 
locks  are  ranged  and  hammered  stone.  the  District  on  cheaper  tirins  than  it  is  now  lurnish- 

Stone  work,  per  perch,  on  culverts,  iSic.  from  fl  .-19  to  I  ed  from  Pittsburg  to    Louisville,  viz:  at  six  and  a 
^'•?^'  „  ,     .  ,  I  quarter  cents  the  bushel — one  fourth  of  a  cent  be- 

Small  aqueducts  across  the  creeks,  $1  per  foot  run.      ing  the  reduced  rent  of  the  Canal  Bank. 
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We  also  state  that  common  day  labourers  are  hired 
It  ftl5  per  month,  including  boarding,  &c.  This  is  the 
higncst  rate. 

Lime,  to  cents  per  bushel,  (stone.) 
Best  brick  |'J^  per  thousand. 

JAIWl^S  S.  CRAFT, 
VIAKMAK  DENNY. 


Allowing  150  bushels  for  every  family,  and  con 
fining  the  consumption  of  coal  to  the  inhabitants, 
whom  it  would  reach,  on  the  w.ater3  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Chesapeake,  alone,  it  cannot  be  ques 
tioned,  but  that  at  six  and  a  quarter  cents  the  bush 
el,  it  would  pay  an  income  of  six  per  cent,  on  the 


much  as  the  coach,  and.  besides,  we  have  the  chaise 
already — ope  horse  costs  and  consumes  but  one  half 
as  much  as  two — and.  again,  we  already  have 
"Dumpling,'  for  whom  I  have  no  match,  and.  there- 
fore, should  have  to  buy  a  pair,  which,  you  know, 
are  not  vvorth  any  thing  unless  they  are  exactly  alike. 
The  coach  must  have  a  coachman,  and,  in  this  coun- 
try of  gales,  a  foot  man,  and  I  have  not  them  to 
spare."  "But,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "you  are  of 
a  good  J'umily,  as  well  as  myself, — every  gen- 
teel family  has  a  coach — and,  you  know, /cannot 
drive."  I  urged  the  example  of  neighbour  Thrift's 
wife,  who  could  drive,  ride  on  horseback  or  walk, 
as  might  be  most  convenient:  but  she  remarked  that 
"Mrs.  Thrift  did  not  come  of  a  good  family,  and 
that  this,  in   her.  was  all  natural    enough.      How 

should  I  look  were  I  to  meet  Mrs. rolling  in 

a  coach,  ami  I  driving  Dumpling?"     I  replied  that 

Mr. had   died  a  bankrupt,  in   consequence, 

as  it  was  thought,  of  her  extravagance,  and  that  the 
coach  she  now  used  was  borrowed. 

The  contest  wa.s  often  renewed;  at  length,  whether 
from  the  flattery  contained  in  her  argument,  or  the 
sake  of  a  quiet  house,  the  coach  was  bought;  and 
from  that  moment  I  date  the  commencement  of  ray 
ruin;— not  exactly  from  the  cost,  but  from  the  style 
of  living  it  introduced. 

The  importance  of  a  family,  in  the  country,  is 
wonderfullv  increased,  in  their  own  conceit,  by  a 
"double  carriage." — not  a  negro  on  the  farm  but 
feels  it,  and  becomes  more  proud  and  worthless. — 
For  a  long  time  little  was  thought  of,  by  my  wife 
and  servants,  but  sporting  the  coach  and  long  tail 
bays.  Dumpling  was  reduced  to  the  ranks;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  reproached  me  every 
time  we  met.  My  plough  and  cart  frequently  stood 
still,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  moving,  for  the 
want  of  my  principal  hands,  the  coachman  and  foot- 
man. Every  thing  went  wrong.  Instead  of  selling 
1  had  to  buy  cm-n;  instead  of  putting  out  money  at 
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interest  every  year,  [  had  to  borrow — to  put  my 
name  on  the  "lender's  book."  The  wheat  went  for 
necessaries  and  luxuries — we  had  »  constant  round 
of  company;  and  every  farmer  knows  how  that  ope- 
rates. I  gradu.illy  lost  my  sjiirits,  my  good  humour, 
had  my  misgivirins — saw  breakers  ahe^td,  but  did 
not  change  my  course.  At  length  i  was  obliged  to 
mortgage  my  land.  After  tliat  I  resigned  my.self  to 
lti>  fate.  I  formerly  delighted  in  improving  it — but 
who  ever  improved  a  mortgaged  farm?  when  it  comes 
to  that  the  game  is  nearly  up— you  may  almost  say, 
"Othello's  occupation's  gone." 

Ruin  now  approached  with  rapid  strides.  My 
credit  sunk — my  neighbours  began  to  prophesy; 
friends  to  be  ceremonious,  and  shy,  especially  at 
Tendues — sometimes  remarking,  accidentalhj ,  in  my 
hearings  that  they  had  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  be 
iecurity  for  any  one. 

"Misery  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange 
bed  fellows." — I  found  it  so — numberless  evils,  not 
foreseen,  as  the  result  of  poverty,  were  now  not  only 
secu,  but  felt.  Shifts  for  "raising  the  wind,"  and 
keeping  up  appearances,  were  resorted  to  that  I  do 
not  like  to  remember.  Friends  fell  ofT — creditors 
pressed — my  note  was  no  longer  current  at  bank — 
cro()s,  worse  and  worse.  Interest  accumulating — 
expenses  undiminished — what  was  to  be  done? — 
Luckily  one  of  the  servants  (that  is  the  fashionable 
phrase)  mMehaved,  and  was  sold  to  a  negro  trader — 
it  went  against  my  conscience — the  idea  that  we  had 
tat  liim  up,  though  an  odd  one,  haunted  me  continual- 
ly This  expedient,  not  to  say  crime,  served  for  a 
time;  but,  although  repeated,  again  and  again,  it 
would  not  do.  Suits  were  brought — judgments,  exe- 
cutions and  cash  sabs  soon  foll.iwed,  and  swept  eve- 
ry thing  by  the  board.  The  predictions  of  my  neigh- 
bours were  fulfilled — they  "knew  it  would  be  so" — 
"pride  must  have  a  fall."  I  took  pains  to  get  a  good 
master  for  Dumpling — as  (or  the  bays  they  were 
struck  ort  to  a  jockey,  who  nicked,  and  sold  them  to 
a  spendtiirift,  who  is  iriveilmg  the  same  road  to 
ruin. 

Adieu,  Mr.  Editor — avoid  "double  carriages"  and 
long  tail  bays. 

Oldschooi.. 


SIS 
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THE  TOMB  OF  WOMAN. 

AN    EXTRACT. 

"For  myself,  I  can  pass  by  the  tomb  of  a  man 
with  somevvhat  of  a  calm  indifl'ereiice;  but  when  I 
survey  the  grave  of  a  female,  a  sigh  involuntarily 
escapes  me.  With  the  holy  name  of  woman,  I  as- 
sociate every  soft,  tender,  delicale  atfection.  I  think 
of  her  as  the  young  and  bashful  virgin,  with  eyes 
sparkling,  and  cheeks  crimsoned  with  each  empas- 
sioned  feeling  of  her  heart;  as  the  kind  and  affec 
tionate  wife,  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  her  do 
Diestic  duties:  as  the  chaste  and  virtuous  matron, 
tired  with  the  lollies  of  the  world,  and  preparing  for 
that  giave  into  which  she  must  so  soon  descend. 
Oh!  there  is  something  in  contemplating  the  cha- 
racter of  a  woman,  that  raises  the  souf  far  above 
the  vulgar  ievi;l  of  society.  She  is  formed  to  adorn 
and  humanize  mankind,  to  soothe  his  cares  and 
strew  his  path  with  flowers.  In  the  hour  of  distress 
she  is  the  rock  on  which  he  leans  for  support,  and 
when  fate  calls  him  from  existence,  her  tears  be 
dew  nis  grave.  Can  I  look  down  upon  her  tomb 
without  emotion?  Man  has  always  justice  done  to 
his  memory— woman  never.  The  pages  of  history 
lie  open  to  the  one;  but  the  meek  and  unobtrusive 
excellencies  of  the  other  sleep  with  her  unnoticed 
in  the  grave.  In  her  may  have  shone  the  genius  o( 
the  poet,  with  the  virtue  of  the  saints;  the  ener.^v 
ol  the  man,  with  the  tender  softness  of  the  woma'n 
She  too  may  have  passed  unbeoded  along  the  ste- 
rile pathway  of  her  existence,  and  felt  for  others  as 
I  BOW  feel  for  her." 


PENSACOLA— CLIMATE,  SOIL,  PRODUC- 
TIONS, &.C. 
(Extract  from  a  private  letter  to  the  Editor.) 
"Sir,—  Pensacola,  .flug.  3,  1826. 

"The  navy  yard  is  laid  out,  and  a  few  temporary 
buildings  have  been  erected — next  year,  it  is  sup- 
posed, much  work  will  be  done  on  the  buildings, 
walls,  wharfs,  &c.  At  present  we  have  to  dispute 
possession  with  the  rattlesnakes. 

This  city  fell  short  of  my  expectations — it  is  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation,  and  the  country  around  it  mise- 
rably poor.  The  climate,  however,  is  agreeable, 
and  the  people  kind  and  hospitable.  I  met  with  an 
old  acquaintance  in  the  commander  of  the  military 
here.  Colonel  Clinch,  who,  with  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  has  been  very  attentive  to  me.  I  have 
been  to  at  least,  (or  might  have  been)  half  a  dozen 
balls,  to  say  nothing  of  dinner  parties.  Judging  from 
appearances  I  should  not  expect  the  yellow  fever  to 
originate  here.  That  which  desolated  the  place  in 
182-2,  according  to  the  account  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  produced  by  a  cargo  of  damaged  cod  fish  The 
water  fiom  springs  is  abundant  and  excellent.  The 
bay  affords  good  fish — the  woods  game — and  .our 
vicinity  to  New  Orleans  enables  us  to  get  almost 
[any  that  we  are  able  to  buy.  in  a  few  days.  The 
frost  in  ]8J'2  killed  all  the  orange  trees  in  Louisiana 
|and  West  Florida;  but  they  are  putting  up  again 
ifrom  the  roots,  and  will  bear  next  year.  The  tig  is 
produced  here  in  perfection  The  vine  makes  but 
little  figure;  but  it  will,  no  doubt,  do  well.  The 
Spaniards  pay  no  attention  to  improvements,  and 
jthe  first  swarm  of  adventurers  after  the  transfer 
'soon  passed  away.  Many  of  the  houses  that  brought 
fifty  dollars  per  month  rent,  can  now  be  had  for  ten. 
li  know  of  several  that  are  occupied  rent  free. 
1  The  gardens  produced  wonderfully  to  their  looks. 
,  There  is  little  or  no  soil — notbing  but  white  sand, 
ithe  reflection  from  which  is  disagreeable  and  hurtful 
to  the  eyes.  Bathing  in  the  bay  is  much  practised, 
and  is  a  luxury  within  the  reach  of  all 

The  good  land  in  the  Territory  is  estimated  at . 
only '250,000  01  300,000  acres.  That  around  Tallahas- 1 
se,  the  seat  of  government,  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  pro-  i 
duces  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  abundantly.     A 
fine  tract  of  U.  States  lands  will  be  sold  next  winter, 
on  the  Chi|)ola — a  stiff  soil.     The   b  st   uncleared 
lands  will  not  bring  more  than  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
1   have  been  much  amused  with  the  account  of  a 
journey  from  St.  Augustine  to  this  place,  on  horse-: 
,  back — about  500   miles.      The   gentlemi.n   swearsj 
that  he  would  sooner  return  to  the  United  States  by, 
I  way  of  China,  than  go  back  the  same  route. 

This  is  the  land  of  flowers — the  cape  jasmine  is' 
abundant,  hut  the  most  beautiful  shruli  I  ever  saw  is  I 
the  fringe  myrtle— I  must  try  and  send  you  some  of: 
the  seed  when  ripe.  I 


die  Steer,  one  of  tlie  Chillicolhe  twin  calves,  the 
property  of  Mr.  George  Renick,  and  found  the 
weight  to  be  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pounds. 

JACOB  EIKELBURNER,  weigh  maslm: 

Slntc  of  Ohio,  Ross  counly,  Mayor's  Office,  ChilUcothe,  ss. 

I,  Levin  Belt,  mayor  of  the  town  of  Chillicolhe, 
do  certify,  that  Jacob  Eikelhurner,  who  signs  the 
above  weight  of  Air.  George  Renick's  Steer,  has 
been  regularly  appointed  by  the  council  as  our 
weigh  master,  and  that  faith  and  credit  is  due  to  all 
his  certificates  as  such. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  subscribed 
my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of  ray  otBce,  this  four- 
teenth day  of  November,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

LEVIN  BELT,  Mayor. 

[The  live  weight  of  Mr.  Barney's  Ox,  Columbus, 
was  2,9G'2,  (see  Am.  Farmer,  vol.  1,  page  4.)  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  told  of  what  breed 
these  calves  were.] 


Riot.— Between  W  and  30  Irishmen,  labourer* 
on  the  U.  States  fortifications  at  Newport,  made  a 
riot  on  Long  wharf  in  that  place  on  the  10th  inst. 
They  fought  with  violence  for  some  time,  but  were 
quelled  by  the  civil  authority,  and  the  ring  leaders  of 
the  mob  were  committed  to  jail. 


ITEMS, 

(From  late  English  Papers  received  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer.) 

It  was  unusually  sickly  at  Liverpool,  and  other 
places,  occasioned  as  was  supposed  by  the  extreme 
h>'at  of  the  summer. 

•  In  Mjuichester  and  Salford,  there  are  thirty  thous- 
and individuals  who  receive  relief  from  the  subscrip- 
tion hind,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  partly  sup- 
ported out  of  the  poor  rates.  These  rates,  inebid- 
ing  lO.OOOi.  paid  by  the  county,  amount  to  50  OOOi. 
per  annum,  and  (all  at  present  as  a  tax  on  rental  to 
the  extent  of  ;5.s  in  the  pound. 

JVorwich.  Aug.  4. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
at  a  period  like  the  present,  provisions  of  all  kinds 
are  excessively  dear;  mutton  and  beef  are  selling  as 
high  as  !)c/  and  lOiZ  a  pound — veal  has  risen  from 
6i  to  lOd. 


SFOiicis'iTre  oiixo. 


THE  CHILLICOTHE  TWIN  CALVES. 

A  Steer  and  a  Heifer,  raised  by  George  R.-nick, 
near  Chillicothe,  were  seven  years  old  last  spring; 
and  for  size  and  beauty  far  exceed  any  animals  of 
their  kind  ever  produced  in  the  western  country,  or 
perhaps  in  America.  The  steer  is  16  hands  high  is 
9  feet  6  inches  long  from  the  top  of  the  he  id  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  measures  10  feet  round  at  the  girth, 
and  10  feet  10  inches  at  the  thickest  part  of  his  body, 
and  weighs  2,996  pounds. 

The  Heifer  has  not  been  sufficiently  docile  to  ad- 
mit of  her  measurement  or  weight  being  taken;  but' 
l^  supposed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  within  200 
pounds  of  the  weight  of  the  Steer,  and  is  undoubted- 
ly the  finest  ever  n.ised  in  America. 

The  following  certificate  of  the  weiiiht  of  the  Steer 
is  added  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publiek: 

Publick  Hay  Scales,  Chillicothe.  JVov.  9,  1822 

I  hereby  certily,  that  I  this  day  weighed  a  brin- 


LONG  ISLAND  RACES. 

The  Union  Course  Races,  on  Long  Island,  com- 
mence on  the  third  of  October  next: 

First  day,  four  mile  heats,  for  .  .  .  .  §500 
Second  day,  three  mile  heats,  for  .  .  .  300 
Third  d.iy,  two  mile  heats,  for      ...       -200 

[lYmes. 

TROTTING  MATCH. 

A  trotting  match  took  place  at  two  o'clock  yes- 
terday, on  the  Union  Course,  near  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  between  a  sorrel  cropped  horse  and  a  bay 
mare;  both  owned  by  gentlemen  of  this  city.  The 
distance  trotted  was  one  mile  and  repeat,  and  the 
wager.  ■((500. 

For  three-fourths  of  the  first  mile  the  mare  kept 
the  leid;  but  on  comniencing  the  Inst  quarter,  the 
crop  showed  his  superior  fool,  passed  his  ant.i.;o- 
nist,  and  came  out  about  two  thirds  of  a  length 
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ahead.  Time  of  lW\>  Urnt.  tlirct  iniiiules  .iiuJ  ;i  se- 
conJ  and  a  half.  Tin-  time  of  the  sprond  lieat  was 
two  minutes  and  fifty  six  seconds;  nnd,  although 
trotted  so  much  quicker  ih.m  tho  fornjer,  "as  by  no 
means  equally  well  contested,  the  mare  hi  iny;  near- 
ly doubly  distanced.  [JV.  }'.  Gaz. 


TROTTING  MATCH. 
The  match  for  Mr.  Fer;!;u.'on's  rt.  tiolter.  Arbi- 
trator, to  perform  sixteen   uiiles  in   one  hour,  with 
fealher-weiKht  on  his  back,  was  won,  June  16,  over 
two  miles  of  the  Newstead-enclosuie,  as  follows: 

M.    S.  M, 


Two  miles  .....  7  20 

Ditto 7  20 

Ditto 7  20 

Ditto 7  8 


Two  miles 7 

Ditto 7 

Ditto 7 

Ditto 7 


2!'     8 


29  20 


LEAP  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Samuel  Fletcher,  a  sailcloth  weaver,  at  present 
in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  M  iherly  &  Co.  leaped 
over  the  old  bridge  of  Don,  into  the  river,  a  height 
of  about  fifty  feet.  Within  two  sei-onds  after  his  fall 
he  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  swam  ashore 
amid  the  acclamations  of  all  present  We  under- 
stand that  on  Monday  next,  in  the  afternoon,  he  in- 
tends to  repeat  the  experiment. 


KIF.CXPZSS. 


iit;id  and  sa;y.i  ious  inana;;einent  ol  the  pro))rietors; 
wc  could  name  the  case  of  a  farm  of  1200  acres  on 
the  Gwijwii-dcr  River,  in  this  county,  cultiv:ited  by 
a  mixture  of  free  and  slave  labour — "overlooked  by  a 
Massachusetts  man  with  his  wife  and  f: 


;inii!v  about 


him,  on  wiiich  establishment,  for  years  past,  there 


TO  KEEP  APPLES  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Put  thera  in  casks  or  bins,  in  layers,  \vell  covered 
with  dry   sand;  each    layer    being  covered.     Thi- 

prescrves  them  from  the  air,  from  moisture,  anil,  has  be^n,  and  is  now,  as  little  sickness  as  amongst 
from  frost;  it  prevents  their  perishing  by  their  ornj  the  same  number  of  labouring  p..  jple  in  Washin"-- 
perspiration,  their  moisture  bemg  absorbed  by  the  ton  or  Allegany  county,  whilst  fell  disease  is  pros- 
sand;  at  the  ,',ame  time,  it  preserves  the  flavour  ol  i  trating  their  neighbours  all  annind.  The  owner  is  a 
the  apples,  and  prevents  their  wilting.  Pippins]  gentleman  who  has  accumulated  a  very  large  for- 
have  been  kept  in  this  manner  sound  and  fresh,  till  tune  by  an  enlightened,  comprehensive  and  honour- 
midsummer;  and  how  much  lonirer  they  would  able  system  of  commercial  operations.  He  has  been 
have  kept  is  not  known.     Any   kind  of  sand  will  farming  for  some  years,  on  what  may  be  considered 


Pedestrhn. — Late  in  May,  Toh  nshend  com- 
pleted, with  ease,  his  astonishing  task  of  640  miles 
in  ten  days,  being  six  miles  more  than  any  other 
man  has  ever  accomplished  in  the  same  time. 

[Annals  nf  Sporting. 

MORE  OF  THE  CUB  MARE. 
[From  another  Correspondent.] 
Dear  Sir,  IVnshinsilort,  bept.  16,  1806. 

The  Cub  Mare,  celebraled  as  a  runner  in  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania  in  17!I0,  w.is  trained  and  run 
by  the  late  John  Gibson,  of  Harlbrd,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Christie.  She  was  killed  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  when  running  a  second  four  mile 
heat,  by  a  quarter  horse  crossing  the  track.  She 
was  aged  at  the  time,  but  if  is  not  probable  Ratler, 
&e.  could  have  desccn<led  from  her.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  her  in  the  American  Farmer  is  very 
exact. 


answer,  but  it  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

FOR   CLEANING  THIN   COTTONS,  AS  GOWNS,  SlC. 

Instead  of  rubbing  the  s>)ap  on  the  cotton,  as  is 
the  custom  with  laundresses,  make  a  solution  of 
soap  and  put  in  your  goods;  then  wash  them  as  a 
washerwoman  would.  Tlie  benefit  resulting  from 
this  diflerence  of  procedure  is,  that  the  cottons  are 
cleaned  all  over  in  an  equal  degree,  which  is  not 
the  case  when  the  soap  is  rubbed  on  the  bod\  of 
the  cotton;  for  then  we  often  find  much  soap  in  the 
pores  of  the  cotton,  which  pi  events  such  parts  from 
receiving  the  dye,  or  appearing  clear:  whereas  the 
solution,  if  made  as  described  for  quilts,  Stc.,  will 
extract  all  impurities,  and  do  it  evenly.  It  oft;  n 
happens  in  coloured  cottons,  where  greens,  reds,  &c 


a  large  scale,  though  apparently  more  for  exercise 
and  amusement,  and  their  concomitant,  health,  than 
with  any  view  to  profit 

"  O  happy  he!  whom,  when  his  years  decline, 
(His  fortune  and  his  fame  by  worthy  means 
AUain'd,  and  cquaf  to  his  moderate  mind. 
His  life  appii.ved  by  all  the  wise  and  good, 
Even  envied  by  the  vain)  the  peaceful  groves^ 
Of  Epicurus,  from  this  stormy  world, 
Receive  to  rest;  of  all  ungrateful  cares 
Absolv'd  and  sacred  from  Ihe  selfish  crowd. 

on  him  the  balmy  dews 

Of  sleep  with  double  nutriment  descend." 


In  farming,  as  in  other  things,  the  course  of  the 

gentleman  alluded  to,  is   original,  never   adhering 

to  old  customs  but  when   they   are  sanctioned    by 

are    used,  that  the  colour   will  run;  in    such  cases  /us  mvn  reuson.     The   reader  would  know   how  it 

some  acid,  as  lemon  juice,  vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol,  or' is   that  he  .secures   to  bis  people   that  greatest  of 

any  other,  should  be  infused  into  the  rinsing  water,  all  blessinus,  lieatth.  which  money  cannot  buy?     As 

to  preserve  the  colours,  especially  in  Scotch  plaids.  Tar,  then,  as  we    understand   it,  the   outline"  of  his 

TO  REVIVE  THE  fAded  COLOUR  OF  BLACK  CLOTH,    j  s.vs'*^')'  "»'  <"   provide  for  his  labourers   abundance 

K.     ,        .,       11    .,        Ill-         ..       1    /•        ol  animal  food,  good  clothing,  a  most  rigid  confine- 
a  coat,  clean  it  well;  then  boi   Irom  two  to  four  ,    ,-  »    i  •    i  jv  »  <■         .u 

f  ,'  ,  '  LIU  1.         ment  ol  every  one  to  his /io«se  «/<er  sjm»e(,  from  the 

ounces  ol  logwood  in  your  copper  or  boiler  hall  .mi  .■    t    ,•  w     i      i  4i     r.      i-     i         i       .  ■  . 

.  ,.        "  .   .  ■'  "^^   .  .  .    Inst  of  Sejitember  until  alter  trost;  and  a  strict  pro- 

nour;  dip  your  coat  in  warm  water,  and  squeeze  ii   i   i  ,•  i  u-  r  /:  i  •  j 

1        "^  ■'  1       ..-.■.     .L  I  uiljilion,  under  severe  penalties,  ot   nslmie  and  ex- 

as  dry  as  you  can,  and  put  it  into   the  copper,  ^y^'\.  i^  „,-/.,  „;,.    To  these  precautions,  he  adds  a 

Take  It  out  and  add  a  piece  cl  ^j^^^j^  and  bitters  before  going  to  work  to  stay  the 


THE  HUNTSMAN'S  CALL. 

(From  the  Daily  American  Statesman.) 
Wake,  wake,  night's  lamps  are  fading  fast. 

The  dappled  dawn  appears; 
Hark,  hark,  the  bugle's  winding  blast 

The  hound  and  huntsman  cheer.s: 
With  sinews  braced,  their  course  they  take. 

And  brush  the  early  dew; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  through  bush  and  brake. 

The  pack  the  game  pursue. 

With  mingled  shout  resounds  the  air. 

Each  bounding  heart  beats  high; 
Awake!  and  to  the  fields  repair. 

Hark  forward  is  the  cry! 
To  horse!   and  mingle  with  the  chase. 

The  field-sports  chide  delay; 
Diana  calls — The  sylvan  race 

Repeat  the  hark-awi'.y. 

Content,  the  rural  pastimes  yield. 

Where  horns  and  hounds  invite; 
Then  wake!  and  beat  the  hunting  field, 

The  Lo  'rs  are  brief  and  bright! 
And  when  al  eve  tiie  fea.'f  we  join, 

Oisdaining  earth's  control, 
Veniio  for  us  .i  wreath  shall  twine. 

And  Kdcchus  crown  the  bowl. 


boil  half  an  hour. 

green  copperas  about  the  size  of  a  horse  bean;  boil 
it  another  half  hour,  then  draw  it,  and  hang  it  in 
the  air  for  an  hour  or  two;  take  it  down,  rinse  it 
in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  dry  it,  and  let  it  be  well 
brushed  with  a  soft  brush,  over  which  a  di0|i  or 
two  of  oil  of  olives  has  been  rubbed:  stroke  your 
coat  regularly  over. 

The  whole  expense  of  this  process  (the  firing  ex- 
cepted,) will  not  exceed  three  half  pence.  Ii  any 
part  of  the  coat,  &c.  should  be  worn  thread-bare, 
Ihe  nap  must  be  raised  with  a  prickly  thistle,  Sic. 
and  the  coat  will  look  as  new.  Some  dyers  use  old 
black  liquor,  instead  of  logwood  and  copperas. 
[Tvcker's  Family  Dyer  and  Scourer. 


1^&21  S'iiS^llSs 


Balti.more,  Friday,  September  22,  1826. 


^f"  The  writer  of  the  conmmnication  "to  emi- 
grants," in  the  last  American  Farmer,  will  much 
oblige  us  by  giving  us  his  address;  as  we  wish  to 
place  in  his  hands  a  communication  from  a  friend 
who  desires  to  purchase  700  or  800  acres  of  land — 
or,  if  he  will  not  disclose  his  name,  will  he  have  the 
Koodness  lo  specify  where  such  lands  are  to  be  had 
for  the  price  named.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
that  valuable  lands  on  navigable  water  may  be  had 
for  $5  per  acre,  but  we  have  not  been  iu  the  way 
od'  knowing  exactly  where  such  lands  are  now  for 
sale.  The  bi.tter  way  perhaps  would  be,  for  both 
parties  to  advertise,  as  the  case  may  be,  what  they 
have  for  sale,  and  what  they  wish  lo  bu^-. 


^y-  Sickliness  of  the  tide  water  courses. — There  is 
a  general  impression   too  much  warranted   by  the 
fact,  that  all   farms  on  our  water  courses  are  very 
liable  to  bilious  disorders,  yet  we  have  known  strik-         ^ 
ing  exceptions,  growing  as  we  are  sure,  out  of  the  Harewood  estate,  from  which  the  best  buck  is  al 


stomach  until  breakfast.  Grass  kept  down  and  no 
trees  planted  to  harbour  musquetoes  near  the  house. 
The  result  is  rapid  improvement  of  land,  large  crops, 
fat  cattle,  robust  health,  and  banishment  of  the  Doc- 
tors! and  happily  lor  his  friends  and  to  his  own  ho- 
nour the  health  which  exercise  procures,  and  the 
wealth  which  is  acquired  by  commercial  sagacity 
are  not  united  with  a  cliurlish  and  miserly  temper. 
Nature  has  added  to  his  other  blessings  a  heart  to 
welcome  and  a  spirit  lo  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
friends.  For  thew.  and  their  diversion,  more  than 
for  self  gratification,  not  only  the  board  is  spread 
with  all  the  delicacies  of  land  and  water  in  their 
season,  but  game  of  all  sorts  is  reared  and  pre- 
served, and  the  means  of  pursuing  it  kept  always 
at  hand.  Such  of  them  as  delight  in  the  chase, 
may   there,  when 

" the  cheerful  morn 

Beams  o'er  the  hills;  go,  mriiint  th'  exulting  steed 
Already  see  the  deep  mouth'd  fox  hounds  catch 
The  tainted  mazes;  and,  on  eager  sport 
Intent,  wilh  emulous  impatience  try 
Each  doiihtfid  trace,  or  if  a  nobler  prey 
Delight  you  more,  go  chase  the  desperate  deer;* 
And  through  its  deepest  solitudes  awake 
The  vocal  forest  with  lliejuvial  horn. 

But  if  the  breathh  ss  chase  o'er  hill  and  dale 
Exceed  your  strength,  a  sport  of  less  fatigue, 
Not  less  delightful,  vhc  prolific  stream  affoids. 
Others  more  hardy,  range  the  piu-ple  heatli, 
Or  naked  stubble;  where,  from  field  to  held. 
The  sounding  coveys  urge  their  labouring  flight: 
Eager  amid  the  rising  elond  to  pour 
The  guB'8  unerring  tliumler:" 

We  cease  lo  repine  at  the  inequalities  of  for- 
tune when  she  happens  thus  to  pour  her  gifts  into 
the  lap  of  those  who  have  hearts  to  disburse  them 
freely  at  the  call  of  benevolence  and  hospitality. 

*  $:^There  are  more  than  one  hundred  deer  on  the 
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ways  selected  ;i3  an  aiiiiiuil  offerina;  to  the  veiieralile] 
Carroll,  "I'Cari'ollton.  on  liis  birth-cUy.  The  last 
of  these  reiuried  on  VV'eiinesday  last,  the  iJIUh  inst. 
when  in  fine  health  and  spirits  he  received  the 
heartfelt  gratulations  of  his  family  and  friends,  at 
his  manor,  on  ElkiJdjje.  It  was  Fiighly  gratifying 
to  see  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  passing  into  his  niiietietU  year,  still 
exhibiting  so  perfect  a  model  of  elegant  manners, 
such  a  liappy  example  of  cheerfulness  and  intel- 
lectual refinement,  erect  and  sprightly  as  any  of  the 
party;  left,  as  it  wonlil  seem,  by  Providence,  to  in- 
culcate by  their  visible  fruits  the  inestimable  value 
of  temperance,  cleanliness,  regularity  in  diet,  and 
bodilv  and  religious  exercises,  and  a  wise  govern- 
ment of  all  the  grosser  passions.  He  plunges  into 
his  limestone  spring  bath  every  morning  before  sun- 
rise, and  still  rides  on  horseback  with  pleasure  in 
good  weather.  A  large  portion  of  the  day  is  do- 
voted  to  reading.  Having  received,  at  St.  Omcrs. 
the  best  classical  education,  he  has  always  retained 
his  partiality  for  Latin  and  French  literature. 


stallion  ef  any  foreign   horse,  before  or  since  im 
ported." 

We  hope  the  farmers  of  Maryland  arc  beginning 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  practicability  and  the  profit 
of  getting  deeply  into  the  blood.  VVhy  do  not  re- 
spectable farmers,  who  unite  means  and  spirit,  get 
ajinc  blooded  hmsB  in  each  county?  If  they  doubt 
the  profit  of  it,  let  them  look  at  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Field's  horses  in  Virginia,  a  few  days  since.     There 


Georges,  after  liaving  been  lietfi  some  days,  with 
the  best  opportunities  of  kiiouin;;,  told  us  that  he 
thought  the  prices  wor^e  llian  they  had  been  at  any 
time  since  the  war.  The  best  I'rincc  Georges  will 
not  bring  more  than  $S. 


tf^Wavcrly  butter  sold  readily  in  the  market  this 
morningiit  37i  cents  per  pound  Peaches  for  50 
cents   per  peck,  of  common  quality.     Pears,  the 


Cy-BussoRAH. — The  very  beautiful  sorrel  Ara- 
bian horse,  Bussorah,  which  was  imported  into  New 
York,  a  few  years  past,  and  there  sold  for  upwards 
of  j.4000,  is  now  standing  to  cover  mares,  and  will 
remain  at  Fair-View,  Potter's  Race  Course,  for  a 
month  to  come. 

This  stallion  is  from  the  land  of  Job,  who,  we 
have  no  doulit.  was  a  good  judge  of  horse  flesh,  and 
wrote  under  the  rnspiratiDn  of  a  grateful  and  gene 
rous  attachment,  v\  hen  he  pronounced  on  that  no- 
ble animal  the  mmh  :idniired  eulogy: — 

"Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength?  Hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?  Canst  thou  make 
him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper?  The  glory  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrible.  He  pawetb  in  the  valley,  and 
rejoifeth  in  his  stren;>th.  He  goeth  on  to  meet  the 
armed  men.  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  afTi  ight- 
ed;  neither  turneth  he  his  back  from  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattlelb  acainst  him,  the  glilterujg 
spear,  and  the  shield.  He  svvalloweth  the  ground 
with  fierceness  and  rage:  neither  believeth  he  that 
it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpit  He  sayeth  among 
the  trumpets,  ha!  ha!  and  he  snitlleth  the  bitilc 
afar  otf,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shout- 
ing" 

Bussorah  is  not,  we  should  think,  fifteen  hands 
but  is  of  perfect  symmetry,  with  marks  of  great 
strength  and  activity. 

Of  ihe  celebrated  Godolphin  Arabian,  the  source 
of  the  best  English  racing  blood,  we  have  in  our 
library  a  portrait  taken  by  Slubbs,  and  the  follow- 
ing reunirks  by  Lawrence,  who  says  he  was  "in 
reality  a  Barb." 

"This  Arabian  was  fifteen  hands  in  height,  of 
great  substance,  of  the  truest  conlbrmation  for 
strength  and  a<tion,  bearing  every  indication  of  a 
real  courser — a  horse  of  the  desart.  His  colour 
was  entire  brown  bay,  witli  mottles  on  the  buttocks 
and  crest,  excepting  a  small  slre»k  ol  white  upon 
the  hinder  heels.  He  was  imported  into  France 
from  some  capital  or  royal  stud  in  Barbary,  whence 
It  Was  suspected  he  was  stolen,  and  said  to  have 
been  foaled  in  1724.  So  little  was  he  valued  in 
Fi'^ni-e.  that  he  was  actually  employed  in  the 
drii(1a,ery  of  drawing  a  cart  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Wr.  Coke  brought  him  over  from  France,  and  gave 
him  to  Williams,  master  of  the  St.  .James'  Coffee 
HiiUM,  uhi.  presented  him  to  the  E.rl  of  Godol- 
phin. During  the  years  1730  and  1731,  the  Ara- 
bian served  in  thai  noble  Sportsman's  stud  as  teaser 
to  his  stallion  Hobaoljlin,  which  horse  refusing  tu 
cover  Rijxana;  she  was  in  consequence  put  to  the 
Arabian,  and  produced  a  colt  ibal,  the  famous  La//t 
the  most  eleuant  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  b.^-t 
rac  I  'fhi.stinie.  The  mutual  attachment  betivicu 
th-  .j.xlolpliin  Arabian)  and  a  stable  cat,  is  well 
known.    He  died  in  1753,  the  most  successful  as  a 


a  single  horse  sold  lor  s35i)0,  a  mare  for  jslCoO;  and  j  |,esi,  for  ft  I  per  peck.  Beef,  best  pieces,  (br  8  cents 
seven,  the  whole  number,  averaged  about  gldOO  per  pound.  W;itermeIons,  tho  best,  for  10  cents, 
each 

In  our  own  state,  two  gentlemen  in  Cecil  county, 
were  deemed  extravagant  for  sending  their  marts  €>For  fear  of  mistake,  and  as  this  is  the  last  pa- 
to  New  York  and  paying  ^50  for  the  services  of  I  P^r  "'•■»♦  "ill  be  issued  prior  to  the  meeting,  it  is 
Eclipse;  but  not  long  after,  it  was  stated  that  they !  again  stated  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
had  betn  oflered  fSOO  for  each  coh,  which  they  re-io''  Hi'"  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  is  appomfed 
fused.  We  now  happen  to  know  that  as  to  one  of  'o''  Tkursdiiij  next,  at  Hrookland  Wood,  the  seat  of 
these  colts,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  Ohio  would  have  1 1^-  Caton,  Esq. 

been  glad  to  have  gotten  him  (now  two  years  old,)!  

for  i{.1000,  if  he  cnidd  have  done  it,  a  few  days  since.  I 
And  what  was  his  object?  Why,  be  it  known  to 
our  Maryland  readers,  it  was  not  for  the  pleasures, 

or  the  hazards  of  the  turf;  but  to  rear  horses  from       «_  i.-.        i          u                      n      c  »i  • 

I                      J-        1               ■             ,       I  „    L                    S^l'  iGS  have  been    unusually   fine  this  season. 

large  mires, /oi- «o(e  as  carnage  «««  sf»W(e  noises,  i/i  o                i  c.                  .  j  i     i    ■;          i  u,     i\r      » 

nJti-  J    J       L        ■      ?.       I      I        II  One   was   lelt   on   our  table,  last  week,  by  Mr.  A. 

liailnnore  and  elsewhere  m  Maniland..      Hence  we,  i,      ,        ,     ,                    ,                ■     i  •      „■  „..„ 

„    ,1    ,  r          •     1    .1            11.,      I.    ,-x                    Boyd,   winch    measured   seven    inches  in   circum- 
see  that  lor  a  single  thorough  bred  colt  ol  two  years,  ,-    ^ 

a  price  might  be  had  equal  to  the  tobacco  product 

of  a  large  farm. 


$:^An  exch.ange  proposed. — A  very  handsome 
Pointer  Pup  for  a  good  running  Fox  Hound. 


Horticultural  and  AoRicuLTtTRAL  Societv  of 
Jamaica. — A  society,  with  the  above  title,  has  been 
established  in  Jamaica  under  very  favourable  aus- 
pices. The  following  gentlemen  are  among  the 
otficers  of  this  institution:  Patron,  His  Grace  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Manchester,  &c.  — President,  Edward 
Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  &c. — Vice  Presidents,  Ho 
nourable  John  Mais,  Samuel  .Murphy,  Esq  — Trea 
surer,  Robert  Smith,  Esq 

M.  U  Honorary  Members  of  the  Council,  The' 
Ri;^hi  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  .Jamaica — The 
Hon  VViiliam  Anglin  .Scarlett,  Chief  Justice  —The 
Hon.  VVilliani  Burge,  Attorney  General.  George 
Manners,  Esq,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ('onsul,  in 
Buston,  and  J.  S.  Skiiuier,  of  Baltimore,  are  elect- 
ed Honorary  iMembeis  to  this  Society. 


^:^Wanted — A  small  Farm,  of  about  75  or  100 
acres,  within  seven  miles  of  Baltimore,  tor  a  dairy 
farm.    Inquire  at  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


[communicated.] 
As  people  begin  to  understand  the  true  qualities 
and  superior  value  of  thorough  bred  horses,  a  con- 
stant readi  r  of  the  American  Farmer  will  thank 
any  gentleman  who  can  supply  for  the  "sporting 
olio"  in  that  paper,  the  pedigree  of  'I'uckahue.  run- 
Secretary  ^  John  ISliMer,]  ning  back  four  generations  on  each  side  Rumours 
are  afloat  that  one  of  the  streams  is  not  clear. 


i^We  understand  that  Doctor  Muse, of  Dorches- 
ter county,  has  30  acres  of  cotton,  which  has  been 
vi^iled  lately  by  several  gentlemen  from  the  South, 
ivho  all  declare  it  to  be  not  surpassed,  if  eqii.dled,  in 
their  South  Carolina  cliin.ite.  His  cotton  (wholly 
upland,)  is,  one  third  of  it,  five  feet  high;  the  re 
mainder  from  three  to  four  feet,  all  heavily  loaded 
with  pods  and  flowers.  He  was  to  have  a  heavy 
gathering  in  a  few  days  after  the  Gth  instant,  much 
being  tnen  ready.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  have 
thirty  thousand  weight  of  seed  cotton;  yet  the 
,eason  is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfavourable 
and  he  is  at  least  six  weeks  later  in  his  crop,  froni 
the  drought,  than  in  common  years  he  would  be 
Nut  more  than  three  acres  of  bis  ten  of  Palma 
Christi  escaped  di^struction  from  the  drought  and 
mule.  This  little  animal  has  been  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly annoyed,  and  even  expelled  bv  this  plant. 
'inl  Doctor  Muse  can  ofl'er  the  testiinonv  of  all  his 
neiirhbours.  that  it  is  singularly  attractive  of  the 
mole,  which  delights  to  operate  in  the  bills  conlain- 
ii),','  it,  and  tu  feed  on  it,  in  all  its  stages  of  growth. 
i'lie  parcel  preserved  w;ts  fine,  and  nearly  all  ripe 
and  sound  on  the  6th  September,  (inst.) 


DORCHESTER  COUNTY   CATTLE   SHOW 
AND  FAIR 

The  Dorchester  Agricultural  Society,  will  hold 
their  -2d  Cattle  Show  in  Cambridge,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  !»th  and  lOlh  November  next,  1826; 
to  commence  each  day  at  S  o  clock,  a.  m. 

The  first  d.\y  will  be  allotted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Domestic  Animals,  Domestic  Manufactures,  Liquors, 
and  Butter,  as  set  forth  below.  In  the  afternoon,  at 
-2  o'clock,  an  Auctioneer  will  dispose  of,  free  of  cost 
to  the  seller,  any  stock  that  may  be  for  sale. 

The  second  day  will  be  devoteil  to  the  exhibition 
of  Implements  of  Husbandry  and  the  Ploughing 
Matches.  At  9  o'clock  the  ploughing  will  r-om- 
mence.     Lots  of  1  16th  of  an  acre  will  be  laid  off. 

At  1  o'chiek,  the  reports  will  be  read  and  the 
premiums  distributed  to  the  successful  competitors. 
At  3  o'clock  p.  iM.  the  sales  will  be  renewed. 

Premiums,  in  appropriate  pieces  of  silver  plate. 

CROPS. 

For  the  best  \\\e  contiguous  acres  of  Wheat, 

to  be  not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre.  $.S  00 
For  the  best  five  conliu'uous  acres  of  Corn. to 

be  not  less  than  50  bushels  per  acre. 
For  the  best  five  contiguous  acres  of  Hay,  to 

be  not  Ic.ss  than  ten  tons. 
For  Ihe  best  entire  half  acre  of  Potatoes,  to 

be  not  less  than  250  bushels  per  acre. 
For  the  best  acre  of  Carrots,  nut  less   than 


Sj^Our  tobacco  Planter  friends  are  aware  that  wci         ^jqo  bushels, 
.ire   not    inattentive  to  their  interest,  but  in    very  por  the  best  acre  of  Mangel  Wurtzel,  not  less 


truth,  their  staple  commodity  has  been  for  a  long 
time  so  much  depress>-d  that  it  has  depressed  us  to 
think  of  it.  A  highly  respectable  and  most  judi- 
cious Planter,  one  of  the  Electors  from  Prince 


than  800  bushels. 

Volunteered  by  a  J\'[ember. 
For  the  largest  crop  of  Seed  Cotton, 


8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 

10  00 
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A^IERICAN  FAUMER. 


i»— i»grTfc.ui*  t  ^ariaETjz 


[Sept.  22,  18:i6. 


HORSES. 

For  (lie  best  Slallion,       .... 
For  the  best  Miire,      .... 
For  the  best  Colt  under  two  years, 

NEAT    CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull  over  two  years, 

For  the  secoiul  best  Bull  over  two  years. 

For  the  best  Bull  under  Iwo  years. 

For  the  second  best  Bull  under  two  years. 

For  the  best  milch  Cow,      .... 

For  the  second  best  do.   .... 

For  the  best  HeiTer  under  two  years, 

For  the  second  best  Heifer  under  two  years. 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  Oxen,     . 

For  (he  second  best       do.  do. 

For  the  best  fatted  Bullock,     . 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar  over  one  year. 

For  the  second  best  Bo:ir  under  one  year. 

For  the  best  breeding  Sow,  litter  of  pigs  to 

accompany  her,         .... 
For  the  best  Sow  Pij;  under  ten  months  old, 
For  the  best  Boar  Pis;      do.  do. 


10  00 
00 


ported,  and  some  descriptions  have  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance. The  puhlic  sale  ol  Sea  Islands,  was  well  at- 
tended, and  as  much  or  more  sold  than  was  general- 
5  00  'y  expfeted,  and  at  prices  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the 
I  immediate  pnceding  business  by  private,  but  at  a 
decline  of  J  to  3,  on  the  lust  puhlic  sale.  The  sales 
10  00![,y  private  from  the  iJOtb  to  the  4th  inst.  inclusive. 


PRICES  CirailEHT. 


ARTICLES. 


•^"1  amount  to  13,1'iO  bags,  including  of  American.  &  18 
fO  Uplands;  at  54  to  7d.  averaging  6  3-IHd;  800  Or- 
00  leans,  5  3-8  to  8  1-2;  3,210  Ahibamas,  5^  to  7,  and 
00  j  140  Sea  Islinds. — There  were  oflered  at  public  sale, 
00  l,,545  bales  Sea  Islands,  of  which  892  were  sold  at 

00  II  to  15  l-4d;  4-25  do  stained,  of  which  347  sold  at 

001  5  to  8  l-2d.     Of  the  above  500  bags  were  taken  for 
export,  and  the  same  quantity  on  speculation. 

On  Saturday,  and  yesterday,  there  was  a  mode- 
rate business  doing  at  steady  prices  and  the  sales  es- 
timated at  2,500  bags — Import  from  the  29th  to  4th 
instant,  12,283  hags 

To-day,  up  to  1  P.  M.  there  has  been  but  a  very 
moderate  inquiry  for  cotton,  and   more  offering  in 
5  00  i  "»6  market. 

3  00 '     The  import  of  cotton  this  year,  up  to  the  1st  inst. 
3  00  '^''°'"  '^^  '^.  States,  into  the  principal  ports,  has  heea 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 


For  the  fattest  and  heaviest  Hog,  live  weight,  3  00 1 289 .476  bales   viz.  from  R  Orleans,  67 ,049;  Sa van- 

jnah  76,884;  Cliarltston,  70,342;  other  ports,  58,oS2. 

The  total  import   from  the  United   States  lu  llie 

^  00  „,|,o]eodgj5^  jvas  283,666  bales,  beinsc  5,810  hales 

3  00  ]g55  (i,af|  i„  t|,e  first  seven  months  of  1826.  The  iiii- 


6  00 


4  00 


00 
00 

00 

00 

00 

3  00 


SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Ram,    ..... 
For  the  second  best  Ram,     . 

For  (he  best  Ewe 5  00 

For  the  second  best  Ewe,      .         .         .         .     3  00 
For  the  best  lot  of  Wethers,  not   less    than 
six  in  number,    .         .         .         .         . 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  bolt  of  Flannel,  not  less  than  ten 

yards, 

For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey,  not  less  than 

twenty  yards,     ..... 
For  the  best  Linsey,  not  less  than  ten  yards. 
For  the  best  Carpeting,  not  less  than  twenty 

yards,    .         .         .         . 
For  the  second  bes(  (Jarpedng, 
For  (he  best  Hearth  Hug,     .... 
For  the  second  best  do.      .         .         .        -. 
For  the  best  Counterpane,    .         .         .         .     4  00 
For  (he  best   Linen  Sheeting,  not   less    than 

ten  yards, 4  00 

For  the  second  best  Linen  Diaper,  for  table 

cloths,  not  less  than  ten  yards,       .  .     4 

For  the  best  towelling  Linen  Diaper,  do.  4 

For  (he  best  pair  knit  Woollen  Stockings,         2 
For  (he  best  pair  knit  Cotton  do.  2 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  Agricultural  Implement  that  may 
be  considered  new  and  worthy  of  patro- 
nage,       

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  fresh  Butter,  not  less  than  5  lbs. 
For  the  second  best  do.         do.  5  ll>s. 

For  the  best  pot(ed  Butter,  not  less  than  three 

months  old.  nor  less  than  10  lbs. 
For  the  second  best     do.  do. 

FERMENTED    LIQUORS. 

For  a  sample  of  the  best  barrel  of  Cider  of 
any  age,     

PLOUGHING    MATCHES. 

For  the  best  Ploughing  by  two  horses,  .     6  00 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.      .         .         5  00  j 

To  each  successful  Ploughman,  $3,      .  0  00 


ports  this  year  from  other  parts,  have  been,  IVom 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  30.642;  Eist  Indies,  53,664; 
West  Indies,  &c.  8,635;  Mediterranean,  32,617.  In 
the  year  1825,  the  import  from  those  parts,  were  as 
follows,  Portugal  &  Brazil,  119.645;  East  Indies, 
36,363;  West"  Indies,  &c.  16.587;  Mediterranean, 
59,223.  Total,  23l.8l7,  or  106,260  more  than  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1826. 

RESULT. 

Total  import  in  the  year  1825,  ....  515,484. 

Do.  in  first  seven  months  of  1826,  .  .  415,034. 
Extracts  from  letters  of  .Rug.  9. 

"The  John  Wells  being  detained,  we  may  now 
state  our  cotton  market  keeps  steady,  and  there  is  a 
fair  demand  to  day.     The  accounts  frorn  Manches- 
ter of  yesterday's  market,  are  rather  more  favoara-  NAVAL  STORES 
i.i„       'I'l u..*    i:,,!..   A. :« !...*  r«»       Pitch 


per. 

BEF.l'",  Uartiuiorc  Prime,  bbl. 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  .  lb. 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, ... 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 
An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings,Sus.  bbl 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough,.  .    bush 
FLOUR,  Supertine,  city,  bbl 

Fine 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 
GUNPOWDER,  Haiti.  .    251b 
GRAIN,  hid.  corn,  yellow  bush 
white 
Wheat,  Family  Flour, 
do.  Lawler.ti.  Red, new 
do.      Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Kye 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    .  .    bush 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  ...      lb 
Orchard  Grass  Seed,     bush 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  .     ton 
Do.      Country  .  .   . 

HOPS    1st  sort lb. 

HOGS'  LARD 

LEAD,  Pig I   lb. 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Seal,  best 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house  gal. 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 
NAILS,  6a20d 


WHOLESALE.!        RETAIL. 
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ble.     'I'liere  was   but  little  done  in  yarns,  but  for 
goods  there  was  a  fair  demand. 

London,  Auf,iid  5. 
The  sales  of  cotton  this  week,  have  been  about 
3,500    bags,  chiefly  Surats  at  4i  to  5i,  nearly  the 
whole  for  export. 

The  purchasers  of  Tobacco  are  inconsiderable, 
but  there  are  renewed  inquiries,  particularly  for  the 
N.  of  Europe.  About  100  hhds.  Va.  were  bought 
yesterday  at  3i  to  3j. 

.\  letter   from   Liverpool  of  the   8th,  says,  "our 
latest  accounts  from  Manchester  are  rather  bss  un- 
favourable.    'I'he  yarn  market  is  quiet,  and  no  ad 
00  ''ance  has  been  realized,  but  there  is  a  trilling  ad- 
'  vance  in  some  descriptions  of  goods."  Our  London 
00  letters  state   "there  seems  a  general  impression  of 
00  gradual  improvement.     The  v\eather  is  very  fine  for 
the  harvest,  and  the  corn  market  is  very  dull." 

Of  12,000  bales  imported  at  Liverpool  the  week 
ending  August  5(b,  6,000  were  from  Egyp(. 


00 1 
00 1 
00 
00 


5  00 


4  00 


4  00 


OOMKEERCIiiX.  HECORD. 


"Liverpool.  Avgusl  8. 
"There  has  been  a  s(eady  demand  for  cotton  since 
our  repcrt  of  the  29tli  ult.     Dealers  and   spinners 
h;iVt  purciiased  ralher  freely,  and  shew  more  confi- 
dence in  an  improvement  of  the  trade  than  for  some;  Editorial — Dorchester  Agricultural  Society's  premiums 
time  past.    The  prices  of  last  week  arc  fully  sup- 'for  1826 — Commercial  Record 
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bbl. 


Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORk,  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  ant!  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1  St  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRANDY, 4(hpr 
APP!  E  BKAN1>Y,  1st  pr 
SUGA  RS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  •  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  ■ 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  ground    .   . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

CUaret 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed, , 

Common,  Country, 

Skinners' or  Pulled, 
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AaZLZCUIi'X-UKE. 


to  expect  to  raise  cattle  to  compare  with  those  ol 

northern  latitudes  and  cooler  climates,  is  to  expect 

ivTiTDP  iw  I  »ivn  "'"'    'icompatible   blessing;"   and,  his   grand  and 

ON  THE  MANLRh,  Ob    l,\!SU.  ^f.,^  s,range  conclusion  is,  that  there  are  no  means 

Occasioned  by  some  agricvlttiral  tpeadation$  of  P»o-!  of  reclaiming  the  old  fields  of  our  ancestors,  and  of 

fessor  MitclicU,  of  JYorth  Carolina.  j  course  that  "they  are  to   be   condemned   like  the 

SirHunipbrey  Davy  so  beautifully  illustrates  thisi  Deserts  of  Arabia  to  cticWasiing' barrenness  and  ste 

subject,  that  I  cannot  forbear  commencing  my  ob-|rility,  unless  some  vegetable  of  vigorous  growth, 

servations  on  the  Professor's  speculations,  by  quot-j  v\:iich  shall  cover  our  fields  from  the  burning  sun 

ing  the  words  of  !Sir  Humphrey.  during  the  heat  of  summer;  and,  in  the  fall,  shall 

•"'The  aoctrine  of  the  proper  application  of  ma-  furnish   a   large   body   of  vegetable   matter  to  be 

Bures  from  organized  substances,  offers  an  illustra-!  ploughed  in  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil,"  shall 

tion  of  an  important  part  of  the  economy  of  nature,,  be  discovered.     And,  this  is  "the  great  desideralum:' 

and  of  the  happy  order  in  which  it  is  arranged.  I     Now,  with  all  due  deference,  I  acknowledge  this 

"The  death  and  decay  of  animal  substances  tend|  t»  be  a  desideratum;   but  humbly  contend  there  are 

to  resolve  organized   forms  into  chemical  constitu-j  still  greater  desiderata. 

ents;  and  the  pernicious  effluvia  disengaged  in  the]  "Agricultural  chemistry,"  said  SirH.  Davy,  "has 
prncf.-.s,  seem  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  burying  foi  its  objects  all  those  changes  in  the  arrangements 
them  in  the  soil,  where  they  are  fitted  to  become  of  matter  connected  with  the  growth  and  nourish- 
the  food  of  vegetables.  The  fermentation  and  pu-i  mmt  of  plants;  the  comparative  values  of  their  pro- 
trefa<'tion  of  organized  substances  in  the  free  at-  (lice  as  food:  the  constitution  of  soils:  the  manner 
Biosphere,  are  noxious  processes;  beneath  the  sur-  in  which  lands  are  enriched  by  manure  or  rendered 
face  of  the  ground  they  are  salutary  opeiations.  In  fertile  by  the  different  processes  of  cultivation.  In- 
this  case  the  food  of  plants  is  prepared  where  it  can  quries  of  such  a  nature  cannot  but  be  interesting 
be  used;  and  that  which  would   offend   the  senses  and  important,  both  to  the  theoretical  agriculturist 

and  injure   the   health,  if  exposed,  is  converted  by  an  J  to  the  practical  farmer.     To  the  first,  they  are 'the  Carolinas  in  1826 

actual  processes  into  forms  of  beauty  and  of  Useful-  nttessary  in  supplying  most  of  the  fundamental!  The  first  great  error  has  been  in  the  quantity  of 
Bess.  The  foetid  gas  is  rendered  a  conshUiPtii  o(  Jiriteiples  on  which  the  theory  of  the  art  depends.  ;land  taken  into  cultivation.  Tlie  axe  has  bcea 
the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and  what  might  be  poison  To  the  secwid,  they  are  useful  in  affording  sim/jic |  freely  used,  and,  as  soon  as  the  soil  has  been  ex- 
fcec'imes  nourishment  to  man  and  to  animals."  anc  easy  cxj.erimeiUs  for  directing  his  labours,  and|hausted,  the  land  has  been  turned  out  and  suffered 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  Professor  Mitchell:  forenabling  him  to  pursue  a,  certain  and  systematic 

plat  of  improvement.''' 

II  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  opinion,!  would 
say,  that  such  ideas  were  more  consonant  with  the 
rark  of  a  newly  ere.cted   Professor's  chair,  than  a 
"Southern  cliniates  offer"  greater  impediments  toi  bread  declaration,  that  the  agriculture  of  a  state  de- 
the  growth  of. grass  than  more  northern  latitudes."  perds  on  the  discovery  of  a  vegetable  "to  furnish  a 

This  is  a  fact  as   to  grass;  but  it  is  a  query  ■>!-  lar;e  body  of  matter  to  be.  ploughed  in  for  the  en- land  sufficient  for  a  rest  every  two  years,  and  there 
though  none  with  me.)  whether  there  are  not  other;  ricjiuent  of  the  soil."     For,  to  confirm  my  opinion  \  will  be  not  only  little  exhaustion,  but  the  land  will, 
things  which,  in   the   bounteous  disposition  of  na-i  by  that  of  Sir  H   Davy,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  under  such  care,  become  nearly  equal  to  new  land. 
ture,  have  been  given  to  supply  its  place.  lia  scarcely  possible  to  enter  upon  "any  investigation  j      In  fact,  the  starvation  system  has  been  the  ruin 

"The  climate  is  less  favourable   to  the  growth  4<  in  agriculture  Hiihout  finding  it  connected,  more  orjof  the  whole  country;  for  it  will  invariably  be  found 
the  ox."  I  less,  with    doctrines   or   elucidations  derived  from  that  wherever  pla:iters  have  bought  corn,  they  have 


"The  proper  management  of  the  manure  collect 
•d  in  his  farm  yard,  is  an  important  item  in  the  du 
ties  of  an  agriculturist" 

This  is  a' fact  quite  undisputed. 


and  the  volatile  fluid  matters  that  it  contains;  and 
heat  increases  the  rapidity  of  fermentation;  and  in 
the  summer  fallow .  nuurishmenf  is  rapidly  produced, 
at  a  time  when  no  vegetables  are  present  capable  of 
absorbing  it." 

Here  t  have  reached  the  period  of  my  book  learn 
ing.     I  may  now  be  perniitted  to  state  what  I  ap 
prchend  to  be  the  cause  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  soil  generally  in  the  United,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern,  states. 

I  will  commence  by  saying,  that  I  would  address 
every  planter  of  the  Southern  states  in  the  words  of 
the  great  Lord  Burleigh  to  his  son:  "Live  not  in 
the  country  without  corn  and  cattle  about  thee.  For 
he  that  putteth  his  hand  to  his  pocket  fur  every  ex- 
pense of  household,  is  like  him  that  putteth  water 
into  a  seive.  And  what  provision  thou  shall  want, 
learn  to  buy  it  at  the  best  stand  For  there  is  one 
penny  saved  in  four  betwixt  buying  iu  thy  need  and 
when  the  markets  and  season  serve  fittest  for  it. 
Keep  rather  two  servants  too  few  than  one  too  many. 
Feed  them  well  and  pay  them  with  the  most;  and 
then  thou  mayst  biddly  require  service  at  their  hands." 

This  is  advice  which,  although  given  iu  the  reign 
of  F.llzabeth,  is  applicable  to  the  actual  planter  of 


to  waste;  and,  if  in  a  hilly  situation,  to  become  use- 
less, owing  to  the  washing  of  the  rains. 

The  consequence  has  been  a  scarcity  of  corn  and 
abandonment  of  every  means  offered  by  the  systen» 
of  soiling,  partially  or  generally,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  forest 

Let  the  planters  keep  their  idle  land  enclosed. 


gone  backward— ami  vice  versa. 

I  could  quote  many  examples  to  prove  that  the 
allowancing  gentry  and  the  great  calculators,  who, 
as  I  have  heard,  calculate  so  closely,  as  to  know  the 


They  may  not  attain  the  gigantic  size  and  Lam-  chemistry." 
berf  like  weight  of  the  British  cattle;  but  it  is  a  lact'     Nor,  can  what  I  apprehend  to  be  an  irrevocable 
that  there  is  no  sweeter  or  better  tasted  meat  under  law  of  nature,  namely ,  that  her  processes  never  ex- 
the  »in.  jhaust  a  soil,  or  deny   the  means  of  reproduction, 

"The  climate  renders  it  less  an  object  with  the' almost  (1  w'as  going  to  »ay.)  to  infinity,  by  an  ap-1  quantity  of  grit  their  chickens  consume,  have  all 
planter  to  raise  the  ox  and  to  discover  vegetables  plication  of  ths  ordinary  means  of  human  industry,!  gone  backward  and  into  debt;  while  those  who  know 
on  which  he  may  subsist."  |  be  forgotten;  for  in  the  words  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  "na-  i  not  what  it  is  to  liave  a  lock  on  their  corn  cribs, 

I  should  suppose  the  object  to  be  greater,  inas-  tore,  amidst  all  her  changes,  is  coyt/i/iMoJ/i/ directing  hnve  Uniformly  advanced  and  increased  their  pro- 
much  as  there  certainly  is  so  much  wanted;  and  the  her  resources  towards  the  production  and  tnuUipli-  perly. 

greater  the  difficulty   the   higher  the  pricf,  and  of  cation  of  life;  and  in  the  wise  and  grand  economy  |      To  what  tnay  be  ascribed  the  superior  wealth  of 
course  the  naore  ample  the  recompense.  {of  the  wliole  system,  even   the  agents  that  appear  North  Carolina,  when  compared  with  South  Caro- 

"Finally,  the  winters  are  so  much  shorter  that  mjurious  to  the  hopes  and  dcs()-«c<iDe  to  the  comforts  lina?  Its  immense  provision  trade;  in  short,  its 
the  quantify  of  manure  is  much  reduced  '  jof  man,are  in  fact    ultimately  connected    with  a  j  abundance  and  the  consequent  division  of  its  pro- 

This  IS  correct,  if  for  manure  Providence  had  li-|more  exalted  state  of  his  powers  and  his  condition.  |perty,  and  this  in  its  turn  producing  a  wholesome, 
mited  us  to  the  mere  excrement  of  the  animal;  but.  His  industry  is  awakened,  his  activity  is  kept  alive,  active  and  useful  population. 

that  not  being  the  case,  all  these  assertions,  except  even  by  the  defects  of  climates  and  seasons      By  thel      As  to  manure,  as  long  as  the  forest  tree  produces 
the  first,  are  what  Junius  would  call  "false  facts."    |  accidents  which  interfere  with  his  efforts,  he  is  made  leaves  there  will  be  abundance.     I  think  I   could 

An  "intelligent"  American  has  discovered  the  to  exert  his  talens,  to  look  farther  into  futurity, 'name  an  estate,  that  hauls  out  1.500  to  2000  large 
"glaring  imperfection  of  French  agriculture,"  to  be:  and  to  consider  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not  as  a  se-' wagon  loads  from  its  cow  yard,  constructed  for  the 
a  "deficiency  of  manure;"  that  "the  number  of  cat-|  cure    and    unalterable   inheritance,   spontaneously  purpose,  in  the  course  of  a  season.     This  estate  has 


tie  are  not  equal  to  its  (the  kingdom's)  wants;"  and, 
that  "the  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  ani- 
mal manure,"  namely,  that  of  increasing  "the  num- 
ber of  cattle,"  is  not  "generally  understood. 

This  "intelligent"  traveller  confines  the  Profes- 
sor's views  by  not  "attributing  it  to  any  imperfec 
tion  in  the  agriculture  of  France,  but  to  the  climate"' 
— in  fact,  to  nature  "herself" 

But  "France  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
allotments  of  heaven."  Here  Professor  M  is  cor 
»ect.  All  that  she  has  to  complain  of  is,  her  inapti 
tude  to  improvement;  arising,  by  the  bye,  from  the 
simplicity  of  fife  evident  in  the  character  of  her 
peasantry. 

"North  Carolina,"  adds  the  Professor,  "has  a  soil 
and  climate  favourable  to  the  production  of  Indian 
eorn,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton  and  rice;"  and,  for  her 
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providing  for  his  wants;  but  as  a  doubtful  and  inse 
cure  possession,  to   be   preserved  only   by  labour, 
and  extended  and  perfected  bv  ingenuity." 
Has  the   Professor   never   heard  of   the  theory 


not  for  years  planted  an   acre  of  new  land.     It  is 
now  better  than  ever. 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  old  fields,  I  could  procure 
other   proofs,  in    the   fortunate    results   to  estates 


of  Captain  Pury,  who,  in  a  memoir  addressed,  I  thought  to  be  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  by  a  cau- 
first  to  Louis  XV.  or  the  Regent,  and  afterwards,' tious  adhfrence  to  an  improved  system, 
to  George  II.,  endeavoured  to,  and,  in  my  humble  As  to  fallows,  I  would  observe  the  Professor's  idea 
opinion,  did,  establish  it  as  a  fiict.  that  this  very  of  a  plant  to  cover  the  ground,  and  thus  having  a 
State  (the  means  of  increasing  the  products  of  which  "rotation  without  fallow,"  is  not  unsanctioned.  It 
and  adding  to  the  value  of  the  soil,  are  now  in  dis-  will  be  f^iund  at  large  in  a  "Treatise  on  Soils  aud 
cussion,)  is  within  the  favoured  belt  of  the  habita- j  Manures,"  by  a  Practical  Agriculturist — Philad. 
ble  globe  which  unites  the  advantages  of  the  whole?!  1821.  Ralph  Robinson,  (in  fact,  George  111.,)  ia 
He  settled  Purysburgh,  on  the  Savannah.  1  1790,  thus  closes  one  of  his  letters:    "Thus  his  (Mr. 

But,  chemically  speaking,  is  the   Professor  cor-  Ducket's,)  land,  although  never  dormant,  is  con- 
rect  in  his  scheme  of  ''covering  the  soi/?"     "The  tinually  replenished  by  a  variety  of  manures,  and    'j/jftf 
action  of  the  sun,"  said  Sir  H.Davy,  "upon  the  thus  unites  the  system  of  continued  pasture  witi*   ^^T  ^ 
surface  of  the  soil,  tends  to  disengage  the  gaseous 'cultivation. — Treatise, p.  Si. 


ais 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Sept.  29,  18^26. 


As  to  the  soiling  system,  to  which  abundance  is 
only  necessary,  it  would  be  useless  to  say  one  word 
on  the  subject,  except  to  call  the  attention  of  Profes- 
lor  Mitchell  to  this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 
But,  to  recur  to  his  idea  of  "covering  the  around," 
I  would  observe,  that  the  cow  pea  was  long  since 
ternned  by  an  old  Englishman  (who  settled  in  this 
country  before  the  revolution,  and  whose  industry 
and  intelligence  were  equal  to  his  honour  and  his 
honesty.)  the  clover  of  Carolina.  There  it  may  be 
used  in  all  ways,  and  in  each  it  is  highly  useful, 
whether  it  is  fed  in  the  field,  whether  the  pod  is 
gathered,  or  whether  it  is  all  brought  in  for  winter 
fodder. 

The  Professor  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me  for  the 
frankness  of  these  animadversions.  They  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  his  total  silence  on  the 
great  and  real  causes  of  our  complaints — idleness, 
and  such  a  forgetfulness  of  the  change  of  times,  as 
would  enable  an  old  farmer  of  the  times  of  Queen 
Anne  fully  to  recognize  the  system  of  his  own  days, 
in  those  ol  1826;  the  same  system  when  land  is  sold 
for  twenty  dollars,  and  when  it  was  to  be  had  for 
the  expense  of  survey! 

Bitter  experience  will  teach  the  good  people  of 
this  country  that  Lord  Burleigh's  advice  is  good, 
and  should  be  attended  to. 

But,  noiv  that  I  have  said  all  I  wished,  and  more 
than  I  intended  to  say,  1  will  conclude  by  express- 
ing a  regret  that  all  will  be  in  vain,  while  there  is 
such  a  spirit  in  our  youth  to  ovciload  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  physic  as  there  is  at  present. 
These  create  such  an  overflow  as  to  crush  the  hopes 
and  darken  the  prospects  of  nine  out  of  ten  young 
men;  for  more  than  a  tythe  can  never  hope  for  suc- 
cess in  either  of  these  professions.  And  to  physic 
and  law  may  be  added  commerce,  the  ranks  of 
which  are  also  so  crowded — so  crowded  as  that  the 
people  of  the  United  .States  only  "present  the  spec 
tacle  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  jealous  rivals,  all 
eagerly  rushing  to  the  seaboard,  jostling  each  other 
in  their  way,  to  hurry  uS  to  the  glutted  foreign 
markets  the  perishable  produce  of  their  labour;"* 
and.  it  the  instant  when,  owing  to  the  want  of  com- 
mui  lea'ion,  some  parts  of  the  country  are  actually 
suffering  for  what  is  thus  going  abroad  to  these 
very  glutted  markets.  Amphicon. 

P.  S.  As  to  the  impossibility  of  having  good  cat 
tie  in  either  North  or  South  Carolina,  the  Professor 
is  very  incorrect.     Fine,  large,  prime  milk-giving 
oattle  are  to  be  found  in  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan, 
and  sell  at  60,  70  and  ;J80.     There  is  a  very  excel 
Jent  stock  in  tlie  vicinities  of  Columbia  and  States 
burg,  stock  that  would  not  disgrace,  but  grace  any 
farm  yard  in   England.     To  the   increase  of  the 
breed,  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
some  of  the  proprietors;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
in  other  places,  they  are  so  selfish  as  to  do  every 
thing  to  make  it  a  monopoly,  by  asking  such  prices 
as  to  preclude  the  purchase  by  lesser  farmers;  ofj 


nication  from  E.  Rutfin,  Esq.,  was  received,  andl 


MANUFACTURES. 


the  communication  from  Mr.  Ruffin  ordered  to  be  For  the  best  ten  yards  ol  Woollen  Cloth  6-4 
printed.  qC  ^  yafd  vvide  ' 

The  following  scheme  of  Premiums  for  the  Fair  Por  the  best  ten  do.' do.  3  do.'  .     ' 


to  be  held  the  ensuin 


;  fall,  was  offered  and  adopted 

CROPS. 


F'or  the  best  ten  acres  of  Wheat,    . 

Pot  the  second  best  do.         do. 

For  the  best  two  acres  of  Wheat,  . 

For  the  best  ten  acres  of  Corn,  ^ 

F'or  the  second  best  do.       do. 

For  the  best  ten  acres  of  Oats,  . 

For  the  best  acre  of  Potatoes, 

For  the  best  half  acre  of  do.       . 

For  the  best  ten  acres  of  Barley,  to  be  offer- 
ed at  the  fall  meeting  of  1827, 

For  the  best  acre  ol  Turnips, 

For  the  best  k  acre  of  Hemp,  5  lbs.  of  which, 
dressed,  are  to  be  exhibited  as  a  sample. 

For  the  best  half  acre  of  Flax, 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Hemp,  dressed  by 
a  machine  located  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Frederick.  Berkeley,  Jefferson, 
Ham|)shire,  Hardy,  or  Shenandoah — 
quantity  exhibited  not  less  than  50  lbs., 
a  premium  of       ....        . 

FARMS. 

To  the  owner  or  cultivator  of  the  best  orga- 
nized and  improved  Farm,  (of  at  least 
50  acres  in  cultivation,)  considered  in 
relation  to,  1st.  farm  buildings;  2d,  yards 
and  manures;  3d  fences  and  general  di- 
visions; 4th  orchard  and  garden  fruit; 
5th.  live  stock;  Cth.  implements  of  hus- 
bandry,          

Resolved,  That  application  be  made  to  the 
society  at  its  next  meeting,  to  offer  to 
the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  best 
average  crop  the  present  year,  from  a 
farm  of  not  less  than  50  acres,  having 
reference  to  the  labour  employed  and 
the  slate  of  the  land  when  it  came  into 
possession,  a  premium  of  .         . 

Report  to  be  made,  and  the  premium 
to  be  awarded  at  the  next  March  meet- 
ing. 

FENCES. 

To  the  person  who  has  made  the  most  per- 
manent fencing  durinu  the  present  year, 
taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
hands  employed,      .... 

ANIMALS. 

For  the  best  full  bred  stallion,  kept  in  the 
Valley  during  the  present  season. 

For  the  best  stalhon,  calculated  for  the 
draught,  kept  in  the  Valley  during  the 
present  season. 


$15  00 

10  30 

5  DO 

12  50 

7  50 

5  00 

10  00 

5  OO 

5  00 

5  00 

For  the  second  bcbt         do.      . 
For  the  best  ten  yards  of  Flannel,  '   .     *    . 
For  the  second  best  do. 

OJ  For  the  best  twenty  yards  of  Carpeting,' 
For  the  second  best      do.  do. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Blankets,  .    "     .    * 

For  the  second  best  do.        . 
For  the  best  ten  yards   of  bleached   Linen, 
either  of  flax  or  hemp,     . 

For  the  second  best  do 

For  the  best  ten  yards  of  table  Diaper, 

For  the  second  best  do 

For  the  best  straw  or  grass  bonnet,     . 
For  the  best  Hearth  Rug, 

For  the  second  best  do 

2  ('50 !  l*^"""  'he  best  ten  pounds  of  Butter, 

For  the  best  twenty  pounds  of  Cheese, 
For  the  best  ten  yards  of  Linsey,    . 
For  the  best  fifteen  yards  ol  Cassinet, 
For  the  best  pair  of  woollen  Stockings, 
For  the  best  pair  of  flax  or  hemp  do. 

PLOUGHS  AND  PLOUGHMEN. 

For  the  best  barshear  Plough,  to  be  tried  on 

the  second  day  of  the  fair, 
To  the  person  who  shall  be  considered  the 
best  Ploughman,  .... 

Ordered,  That  there  shall  be  a  premium  of  $IQ 
awarded  to  the  person  who  shall  att«iid  the  fair 
clad  in  the  best  suit  of  domestic  manufacture,  thft 
raw  material  of  which  has  been  raised  and  spun  in 
his  own  family,  with  the  exception  of  such  cotton 
yarn  as  may  be  used  in  the  fabrick. 

Ordered,  That  there  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  for  discretionary 
premiums,  the  sum  of  Si25. 

Ordered,  That  all  woollen  goods  offered  for  coi»- 
petition,  be  m:inui'3ctured  of  wool  grown  in  the 
Valley. 

Oi(i£»-cd,  That  no  article  shall  receive  a  premium, 
vhich  has  not  been  manufactured  in  some  county 
furnishing  a  member  of  this  society. 

Test,  A.  S.  TIDBALL,  See'ry. 
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I  For  the  best  Celt  under  four  years  old,  rais- 
,   J     ,,    -  ^       r-        .,      ,        ^  -     J         fd  '"  'hs  V^alley,  without  regard  to  sex, 

course   exclude  the  country  from  the  benefis   ofl  For  the  second  best  do.  .         .         .         . 
Iheir  stack.     J  he  western  parts  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  are  much  indebted  to  Se- 
cretary Clay  for  an  improvement  of  the  stock  of 
bit  neighbours. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Sir,  Savannah,  Geo.,  Sept.  12,  I8I6. 

"The  rice  crops  on  our  river  are  very  tfood;  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  which  has  been  much 
put  bact  by  frequent  showers.  The  cotton  crops 
will  be  g)od,  should  the  caterpillar  keep  off;  a  few 
are  seen  in  various  places,  but  they  do  not  spread." 


SORTICUIiTUIt.X:. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  VAL 
LEY. 

Premiums  for  the  next  Fair. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural! 


P''or  the  best  brood  Mare,    .... 
For  the  second  best  do.    .... 
For  the  best  riding  Horse  raised  in  the  Val- 
ley,       

For  the  best  Bull  over  one  year  old. 

For  the  second  best  do 

For  the  best  bull  Calf  under  one  year  old. 
For  the  best  yoke  of  Oxen,     . 
For  the  second  best     do.  ; 

!  For  the  best  Milch  Cow, 


10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  oo: 


Society  of  the  Valley,  held  at  the  residence  of  Wm.!^"'  T  aTW,""^' 

M.  Barton.  Esq.,  on  Monday,  29th  of  May,  182G-^°''     '^  f^^U     !t  K 
rresent,  William  M.  Barton,  John  W.  Page,  Isaac  I?,"''   ^  t    ,  l  .""r  r''"'^ 
Holhngsworth,JosephKean,Joseph  Hackney,  Wm.'p'"'  "'^  ''"*  '"'  °^  ''"^  ^ 
Smith,  David  Bryarly,  Seth  Mason,  John  W.  Bay    p  '' 
li»s.  and  Alexander  S.  Tidball.  i  i,°' 


MA.NUFACTURE  OF  SILK  IN  MISSOURL 

.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  S(.  Charles,  Mis.  Aug.,  2S,  182&. 

Sir, — As  the  culture  o(  silk  has  become  a  subject' 
iof  considerable  importance  in  the  United  States, 
2  50  permit  me  to  give  you  for  the  Farmer,  the  result  of 
5  00  a  little  essay  made  in  this  place  by  Dr  Seth  MiUing- 
5  50  ton,  an  enterprising  pructical  farmer,  but  before  to- 
5  00  tallv  inexpeii-nccd  in  this  particular  business. 
10  00|  A  Mr  Atkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  came  here  last 
5  00  winter  with  a  view  of  establishing  himself  in  the 
00  culture  of  silk,  \ines,  Stc  ;  but  not  meeting  sufficient 
encouragement,  or  for  some  other  cause,  he  did  not 


SO 


A  letter  from  Wm.  B.  Page,  enclosing  a  commu- 

•Now,  .July,  lS26,for  instance,  flour  atNew  Orkiins, 
J?— in  Charleston,  fJ.bd—Columbia,  e  to  #10. 


Sheep,    . 

the  best  Ram,  .... 

the  best  Heifer,    ...■., 
For  the  best  Mule  under  two  years. 
For  the  exhibition  of  a  Cow  of  the  improved 

short  horned  breed,  to  be  retained  in 


50  attempt  it,  but  left  with  Dr.  Milhngton  about  130 


5 

2 

2  _ 

5  00  eggs  ibr  silk  worms,  which,  when   hatched,  repro- 

5  00  duced  about  20,000  more;  about  1000  of  these  also 

5 

5 


00 


<t»  Viilej, 


hatched  and  reproduced  an   incalculable  numbex, 

00  say  200,000;  and  of  these  also  about  300  hatched, 

which  are  now  finely  advanced  and  eating  heartily, 

'  and  the  Doctor  has  no  doubt  but  fine  crops  or  geue- 

#10  00  rations  can  be  produced  and  perfected  in  on*  s««s«d# 


m.  «8.— Vol.  8.) 
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aUhouo-h   thia   was    not   favourable,   (the    weather  I  that  our  imports  of  si7/c  goods  alone  should  exceed 
beinic  cold  and  changeable  for  our  climate;)  jet  had  by  half  a  million  of  dollars  all  our  exports  of  flour 


he  expected  these  new  and  multiplied  genenitions 
he  could  have  expedited  their  production  and  have 
prepared  himself  for  feeding,  Stc.,  which  he  did  not: 
the  first  escgs  hatched  in  the  spring  belure  he  was 
aware  of  it  or  expected  them  to  do  so;  and  they 
have  each  tiiue  since  taken  him  rather  by  surprise 
than  otherwise.  So  that  he  thinks  that  with  a  fair 
exposure,  careful  attention,  and  conunon  seasons, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  of  this  result. 

The  worms  were  from  twenty  two  to  tvventy- 
ei"-ht  days  feeding,  when  they  commenced  spiimiiig 
or"  forming  their  cocoons  They  remained  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  days  in  them,  and  deposited  all 
their  eggs  within  three  days  after  they  came  out 
millers;  and  these  eggs,  or  a  part  of  thi-m  hatched 
from  five  to  ten  days  allerwariJs;  and  if  precaution 
had  not  have  been  taken  to  keep  the  eggs  in  a  very 
cool  place,  the  whole  severally  would  have  hatched 
within  this  time.  Doctor  M.  took  one  hundred  ol 
the  smallest  cocoons,  (.understanding  the  largest 
were  occupied  by  females,  which  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve,) and  gave  them  to  his  sister,  (Mrs.  French,; 
who,  from  his  imperfect  instruction,  both  being  per 
feet  novices  in  the  process,  reeled  them  ofl'  in  less 
than  one  hour,  and  made  twenty  skeins  of  sewing 
silk  of  it — the  sample  enclosed  b  ing  a  part,  and 
all  of  it  of  the  same  quantity  and  quality. 

Doctor  M.  has  procured  from  Fmice's  nursery. 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  some  of  the  while  mulberry;  but 
they  are  too  small  for  him  (o  feed  bis  worms  wholly 
upon  their  haves  this  season.  But  the  black  mul- 
berry, whicij  is  indigenous  and  plentilul  all  over  our 
country,  supplied  their  place,  and  the  worms  ap- 
peared equally  as  fond  of  their  leaves  as  of  those 
of  the  white;  but  he  had  not  sufficient  experience 


and  bread  stuffs.  We  make  no  apology  to  our  sub 
scribtr!.  for  copying  these  articles  from  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  There  is  no  pride  so  narrow  as  that 
which  leads  the  Editors  of  public  journals  to  prefer 
in  all  cases  origmal  to  selected  matter.  The  great 
object  of  the  public  communication  and  dilJusiou 
of  knowledge  is  thus  defeated. 

Ttie  American  Farmer,  (we  say  it  with  deep  re- 
gret,) is  seen  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
farmers  of  New  England.  This  does  not  arise 
from  any  local  prejudices,  but  from  the  character 
and  condition  of  our  population.  Our  farmers  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  Southern  stales  in  narrow 
circumstances.  I'hey  are  not  able  to  devote  either 
the  time  or  the  money  which  the  extensive  planters 
of  the  south  can  afford  to  do,  to  reading  and  re- 
search. In  proportion  to  their  ability  our  yeoinan- 
rv  do  full  as  much,  and  feel  a  zeal  quite  as  strong 
111  cultivate  their  minds,  but  they  are  restricted  by 
flieir  means.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  give  the 
circulation  which  our  journal  affords  to  the  infor- 
mation, and  valuable  suggestions  which  are  found 
frjm  time  to  lime  in  the  pages  of  the  American 
Firmer.  To  this  course  there  is  to  be  sure  one  ob- 
jection, which  is,  that  some  of  our  readers  here, 
aid  all  in  the  Southern  states,  though  they  are 
few,  are  exposed  to  the  vexatious  repetition  of  the 
same  articles;  hut  this  is  not  an  evil  to  be  compared 
With  that  of  the  withholding  such  articles  from  our 
subscribers  Three  fourths  of  the  readers  of  this 
jourual  would  never  see  in  any  other  way  what  we 
aie  about  to  publish. 

\\r  would  remark,  that  we  still  remain  firmly 
convinced,  that  it  can  never  be  the  interest  of  the 
laruier  of  New  England  to  raise  the  vine,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wine   or  for  distillation 


tensively,)  for  some  years  in  succession,  should 
state  its  comparative  profit  with  that  of  other  ob- 
jects of  labour. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  will 
grant  a  premium  for  the  raising  of  mulberry  trees 
with  the  view  to  the  production  of  sdk,  and  that 
premium  will  be  announced  in  their  next  list. 

We  shall  also,  if  we  have  time,  insert  in  this 
journal  full  notices  as  to  the  best  mode  of  raising 
the  mulberry,  and  the  care  and  management  of  the 
silk  worm. 

We  have  never  placed  the  culture  of  silk  among 
the  visionary  projects,  but  have  always  believed 
that  Ihe  United  States  would  raise  its  own  silk  at 
no  distant  day.  It  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
we  can  raise  it  to  more  advantase  than  to  import 
it,  which  can  never  be  ascertained  before  a  fair 
trial  shall  have  been  made.  Accident,  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  first  introduced  the  ma- 
nufacture of  silk  into  Great  Britain,  where  it  has 
flourished  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  Italy.  Yet 
Great  Britain  imports  nearly  the  whole  of  the  raw 
material.    There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  do  better. 


to  know  if  they  are  as  goor' 

Doctor  M.  wibhes,  through  Ihe  medium  of  the  !  and  the  njanufacturi.:g  of  brandy.  As  strong  reasons 
Farmer,  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  inlbrmatioii  from  exist  against  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  for  the  pur- 
por.sons  more  fyppiiencfd  rha..  tiimseil.  oi  Uie.  I)eet  pose  of  converting  its  products  into  brandy,  as 
or  proper  method   ol  preventing  or  expediting  the: against  raising  it  for  the  pr  duction  of  wine. 


hatching  of  eggs  when  desirable. 
Sincerely,  your  liifiid, 

STEPHEN  HEMPSTEAD,  Jr.. 


SILK  AND  WINE. 

[The  question  is  one  of  primary  importance,  how 
far  labour  and  capital  may  be  employed  in  lliis 
country  to  advantage,  in  the  produclion  of  silk  and 
wine. 

On  all  questions  that  require  research,  a  know- 
ledge of  climate,  of  trade,  of  the  products  of  lb- 
reign  coiintiies,  of  supply,  demand,  und  capacity  to 
produce — in  short,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  (acts, 
and  a  judicious  application  of  that  knowledge  to 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  own  counlry. 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  with  great  confiilc nee  to 
the  editorial  department  ol  tin  Massachusetts  -iiii'l- 
cvltural  Rci>osilory  and  Jmunal.  In  No.  1,  ol  ibe 
9tb  vol.  ol  that  Work,  we  find  the  following  sug- 
gestions:] — 

The  Production  of  Silk  and  Wine  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  following  articles*  must  be  interesting  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates.  They  propose 
the  introdiiclion  of  new  objects  of  industry;  and  al- 
thoui;h  they  may  not  be  as  successfully  ciiltivaUd 
in  New  England  as  in  the  warmer  and  more  fa- 
voured climates  of  the  Southern  states,  yet  they 
cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  topics  to  us,  as  citi 
zens  of  the  United  Stales 

It  is  indeed  a  most  unexpected  view  of  the  case, 


[•See  American  Farmer,  vol.  'i,  p.  i29,  for  Ihe  arti 
cles  alluded  to,  under  the  heads  of  "Domestic  Ma:  ufac 
ture  of  Silk  and   Brandy,"  and  "Memorial  to  the  lio 
nourable  the  President  and   Members  of  the  Senate  of 
tke  Slate  of  South  Carolina."— Kc.  Am.  Farm.] 
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The  great  objection  to  its  culture  for  wine  is  the 
deficiency  of  sugar,  or  saccharine  matter.  This 
defect  is  so  great  in  our  chmate,  that  cultivators  are 
obliged  to  add  a  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  must,  or 
expressed  juice,  to  give  it  sufficient  body  And 
this  deled  would  be  still  more  sensibly  felt  in  con- 
verting it  into  brandy.  On  the  whole,  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  we  had  better  exchange  our  own  na- 
tural products  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  other 
countries,  and  that  our  labour  and  capital  will  be 
thus  more  profitably  employed. 

But  the  question  as  to  Ibe  production  of  silk  is  a 
very  different  one.  We  can  raise  silk,  and  we  can 
raise  it  as  easily  as  it  can  be  produced  in  China  or 
Italy.  The  white  mulberry,  the  favourite  food  of 
the  silk  worm,  thrives  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
it  does  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  chrysalis  or 
cocoon  can  be  easily  preserved  during  our  winters. 
It  is  not  a  question  ol  doubt;  it  has  been  settled  by 
experience.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mansfield  now  raise  silk  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Northampton,  thirty  years  since, 
raised  the  silk  worm  with  complete  success.  Mr. 
Holcomb,of  Sterling,  has  been  equally  successful. 

The  power  to  produce  silk  in  Massachusetts, 
therefore,  is  ascertained;  the  only  question  is  as  to 
its  comparative  profit  That  one  town  should  be 
able  to  raise  it  to  tlie  amount  of  $4(1,000  a  year, 
Houlil  seem  to  go  very  far  towards  proving  its  pro 
fitableness.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town  can  have 
no  fear  as  to  a  disclosure  of  the  facts;  they  can 
have  no  reasonable  motive  for  concealing  them; 
they  have  no  monopoly;  and  an  increase  of  Ameri- 
can production  of  silk  would  rather  aid  than  injure 
them  by  inducing  Ihe  government  to  protect  and 
encourage  it.  It  would  be  desirable  that  some  per- 
son who  has  raised  silk  extensively,  or  (if  not  ex- 


ON  THE  SOPHOPtlA  TINCTORIA,  OR  WILD 
INDIGO. 

By  William  Znllicknffer.JM.  D, coirespondin^  mem- 
ber of  the  Medico- Botanical  Society  of  London, 
Si-c.  S,-c.  Sre- 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Westminster,  Md.,  .lug.  8, 1826. 

The  ai-ticle  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
communication  is  the  Podalyria  Thictoria  of  the 
distinguished  Michaux.  It  is  recognized,  by  the 
common  and  local  appellations  of  wild  indigo — in- 
digo weed — broom — horse  fly  vvied;  and,  in  Doctor 
Cutler's  catalogue,  by  Ihe  name  of  Inditrnfera.  It 
is  an  article  that  belongs  to  the  materia  alimentaria, 
as  well  as  to  the  materia  medica.  in  which  respect  it 
does  not  dilTer,  from  almost  every  one  of  our  escu- 
lent indigenous  vegetable  productions. 

The  Sojilm-ia  Tinctmia  ranks  in  the  class  Decan- 
dria,\n  the  order  Mimof:;ynia.  and,  in  the  natural 
orders,  or  families  of  Fapilionacem  of  Linna3us,  and 
Legieminasa  of  Jiissieu 

The  sopboria  tinctoria  is  little  inferior,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  vegi-t.i'ili- di<  I,  to  the  Phytolacca  decaudria, 
(commonly  called  Poke)  which  belongs  to  Ibe  class 
dccandria,  Ihe  order  decn^ynia,  and  the  natural  fa- 
.  niilies  o(  misccUaueie  oi  Linnaius,  and  attriplices, 
[of  .lussieii. 

I      Delicious,  indeed,  arc  the  young  shoots  of  this 
'plant,  which  emanate    from   the  earth's  surface,  in 
tlie  spring  of  the  year.     It  is  supposed  that  they  are 
|apt  lo  oper.ite   by   increasing   the  frequency  of  Ihe 
atvine    evacuations,   and.    that    Ibis    circumstance 
should  be  alleged  as  an  objection  to  their  use.    This 
is,  however,  an  occurrence  which  is  more  rare  than 
that  ubich  succeeds  the   use  of  the  phy/ntacca  de- 
:C(m(/r((i,  or  poke     The  most  approved  and  palatable 
;  way  of  serving  uji  the  tender  shoots  of  the  <-(/tc<orta, 
jconsists  in  (lipir  being  boiled  in  wafer  for  about  fif- 
teen  minutes,  adding  to   the    water,  previous  to  it» 
lebnllition.a  small  portion  of  table  salt;  after  which, 
jthey  are  to  be  removed   from   the   vessel  in  whick 
thi-y  have  been  boiled,  when  the  addition  of  a  suita- 
\  ble  portion  of  butter  should  be  added 
j      Unl'oui.ded  is  the  opinion,  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced, in  relation  to  their  being:  apt  to  operate  on 
the  bowels;  for,  were   we  to   judge  of  their  subse- 
iqueiit  effects  in  this  way,  from  Ihe  general  medical 
I  operation  of  the  plant,  in  the  advanced  state  of  its 
niaturily,  when  its  virtues  become  entirely  altered, 
no  such  conclusion  would  bediawn  with  any  degree 
of  propriety. 

Singular  is  it,  that  our  native  vegetable  esculeiitia 
have  not  attracted  more  of  the  attentive  regard  and 
consideration  of  the  lovers  of  good  eating,  in  con- 
junction with  the  cultivators  of  the  articles  betonjf- 
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in:;  to  iiu  kilrlicn  ;;anien;  (or  iliere  ire  many  pro' 
du<liiijis  ol  (liis  kind,  that  are  undoulitedly  doserv 
ing  of  particular  notice,  on  the  account  of  their  not 
only  being  delii  ions,  l>ut  nutritive. 

GENERIC    CHARACTER. 

Sophoria. — Calix  five  toothed,  gibbous  above;  co- 
rolla piipihonaceous,  with  the  wings  of  the  same 
length  with  the  stamiard:  kgnme. 

SPECIFIC    CHARACTER. 

Soplwria  Tmc/ono —Cautis,  or  stalk,  grows  to 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  from  which  a  con 
eiderable  number  ol  branches  emanate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  small,  are  ternate,  inversely  heart  shaped 
and  sessile.  In  the  month  of  August,  the  flowers, 
■which  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  exhibit  themselves 
on  almost  every  branch.  The  root,  which  is  irre 
gular  shaped,  is  woody  and  rough,  displaying  a 
brown  colour  externally.  From  tliis  numerous 
small  branches  proceed. 

Virions  avocations  have  prevented  me  from  en- 
tering into  a  chemical  txaminalion  of  this  plant; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  of 
this  kind,  would  not  be  productive  of  any  thing 
more  than  a  certain  decree  of  that  kind  of  infor- 
jBiation  which  could  not  afford  any  light  to  the  lior- 
licullurist,  in  attempting  its  successful  cultivation, 
1  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  defer  the  connnu- 
nication  of  its  esculent  virtues  to  you  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Fortuitous,  not  unfrequentiy,  are  the  circum- 
stances that  have  given  rise  to  the  introduction  of 
many  of  the  articles  belonghig  to  the  kitchen  gar 
den,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  list  of  remedial  substances;  and  if  every 
individual  who  feels  interested  in  the  increased  ac 
sumulation  of  nutritious  vegetables  to  our  present 
list,  would  only  take  the  pains  to  make  a  few  trials 
of  such  as  may  occasionally  be  stated  to  them  as 
being  alimentary  in  their  nature,  we  should  in  a 
short  time  have  a  goodly  number  added  to  the  pre- 
sent catalogue. 

The  economical,  or  domestic  uses  of  the  soplwria 
linctoria.  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  notice,  as  they 
have,  in  some  measure,  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  a  recent  number  of  your  very  useful  and  in 
teresting  "Farmer." 


way,  which  they  devoured   greedily,  gained  health' of  other  climates,  and  affords  us  a   portion  of  the 
and   vigour,  and  spun  as  well  as  any  worms  could  [smiles  of  a  more  genial  sun.     ''Vhen,  therefore,  we 


do." 


[JVat.  Gazette. 
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SILK  WORMS. 

Mr.  Editor,— 1'he  culture  of  the  silk  worm  having 
fately  bren  agitated  to  a  considerable  tlegree,  and 
•being  likely  soon  to  become  an  important  branch  of 
industry  in  this  country,  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
every  one  possessing  information  in  any  way  relat 
ing  to  it,  to  lay  it  immediately  before  the  publick 
Under  this  impn  ssion,  1  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  the  following  extract  from  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
hoping  it  may  be  found  useful  to  those  interested  in 
raising  the  worm 

At  the  same  time  I  would  remark,  that  at  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  this  extract  the  culture  of  silk 
had  become  so  extensive,  that  a  company  was  in 
stituted,  under  the  title  of  -'The  Filature,"  which 
•purchased  cocoons  at  from  three  to  five  shillings 
•urrency  per  pound.  The  subsequent  troubles  with 
England,  m  all  probability,  put  a  stop  to  this  con- 


RURAL  TASTE. 
I  regard  the  man  who  surrounds  his  dwelling 
with  objects  of  rural  taste,  or  who  even  plants  a 
single  shade-tne  by  the  road  side,  as  a  pi*lj|ick  bene- 
factor; not  (nerely  because  he  adds  something  to 
the  general  beauty  of  the  country,  and  to  the  plea- 
sure of  those  who  travel  through  it,  but  because, 
also,  he  contributes  something  to  the  refinement  ol 
the  general  mind:  he  improves  the  taste,  especially 
of  his  own  lamily  and  neighbourhood.  There  is  a 
power  in  scenes  of  rural  beauty  to  affect  our  social 
and  moral  feelings.  A  fondness  for  these  scenes  is 
seldom  found  with  coarseness  of  sentiment  and 
rudeness  of  manners  t)ne  may  judge,  with  confi- 
dence, of  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  a  family  by 
the  external  air  of  their  dwelling.  In  my  excur 
sions  111  the  country,  if  I  pass  a  habitation,  however 
spac'ous,  standing  naked  to  the  sun,  with  nothing 
ornamental,  notfiiiig  inviting  around  it,  I  cannot 
help  saying  to  myself,  however  abundant  may  be 
the  slovenly  possessions  of  its  owner,  there  is  po 
refinement  in  that  house;  there  is  no  delicate  apd 
kindly  interchange  of  sentiment  among  its  inmates, 
and  if  ever  they  are  sociable,  their  sociableness  cfln- 
sists  in  rude  and  fitful  loquacity.  Their  books  gre 
few,  and  those  ill  chosen  and  unread.  But  if  I 
notice  a  dwelling,  however  humble,  which  is  appa- 
rently as  snug  as  its  owner  has  means  to  makejt, 
displaying  neatness  and  taste  in  its  fences,  and 
shades  and  shrubbery .  and  flower  pots  at  the  wip- 
dow — I  feel  assured  that  this  is  the  abode  of  refine- 
ment; this  IS  the  home  of  quiet  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment, of  intelligence  and  kindly  intercourse. 

[Chrislian  Spectalor. 

[How  many  are  prevented,  by  a  selfish  indolence, 
from  planting  cither  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  be- 
cause either  they  are  altogether  too  lazy,  or  they  ap 
prehend  that  they  may  not  live  to  enjoy  their  fruit 
or  to  repose  under  their  shade!  How  contracted  are 
the  views  of  such  people.  What  would  be  the  state 
of  society  if  aW  were  to  act  on  this  principle?  Hap- 
pily there  are  those  who  set  a  better  example;  those 
who  are  willing  to  sow  though  they  can  never 
'ive   to  reap;  who  continue,  to   the   last,  to  make 
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'  dwell  on  the  beauty  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  we 
wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  our  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  enriched  our  land  with  addi- 
tional charms,  and  more  fully  displayed  Nature  to 
our  eyes,  and  not  as  disregarding  the  plants  that 
are  indigenous  to  our  soil  "  To  show  to  those  who 
do  every  thing  for  self,  how  soon  they  may  realize 
the  beauty  and  the  shade  of  ornamental  trees,  we 
uill  mention,  that  at  Doughoragen  Manor,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  venerable  Carroll,  the  most  wide 
spreading,  umbrageous,  and  beautiful  willows  we 
ver  saw,  were  planted,  not  by  bim,  but  by  hi& 
daughter,  Mrs.  Caton,  the  assiduous  and  ever  watch- 
ful guardian  of  his  health  and  comfort,  and  for  her 
sex  a  model  of  gracefm  affability  and  gentleness. 
We  should  suppose  that  these  two  trees,  planted 
by  her  youthful  hands,  and  under  which  the  old 
patriarch  may  witness  the  gambols  of  his  great 
grand  children,  now  cast  a  shade  of  at  least  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter.  5fel  every  day,  young 
house  keepers  postpone,  and  altogether  neglect 
planting  trees,  for  fear  they  may  not  themselves 
live  to  see  them  grown!  We  say,  again,  how  short 
sighted!  how  selfish!  how  void  of  refined  taste!} 


cern. 


P. 


"Philadelphia,  June  9,  1772. 
"It  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  raisers  of 
sSk  V)orna,  that  there  were  two  instances  in  Bucks 
county  last  year,  where  ihe  worms  throve  well  till 
after  the  third  moulting,  and  when  they  were  almost 
jeady  to  spin,  they  left  off  feeding,  crawled  about, 
their  tails  became  small  and  turned  yellow,  the  dead- 
ly symptoms  amonu;  us,  and  they  began  to  die  fast; 
hut,  merely  by  accident  in  one  of  the  instances,  and 
'flrom  design  in  tbe  other,  o#  hovw  ww*  1^4  ia  Uttif 


PRESERVATION  OF  APPLES. 

The  following  valuable  observations,  contained  iit 
a  letter  from  Noah  VV^ebster,  Esq  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Massachusetts'  Agricultural  Repoti- 
'ory. 

"It  is  the  practice  of  .some  persons  to  pick  apples 
in  October,  and  first  spread  them  on  the  floor  of  a» 
upper  room.  This  practice  is  said  to  render  apples 
more  durable,  by  drying  them  But  I  can  aifirm 
this  to  be  a  mistake.  Apples,  after  remaining  so 
long  on  the  trees  as  safety  from  the  frost  will  admit, 
should  be  taken  directly  from  the  trees  to  close 
casks,  and  kept  as  dry  and  as  cool  as  possible.  If 
suffered  to  lie  on  the  floor  for  weeks,  they  wither 
and  lose  their  flavour,  without  acquiring  any  addi- 
tional durability.  The  best  mode  of  preserving  ap- 
ples for  spring  use,  I  have  found  to  be,  the  putting 
them  in  dry  sand  as  soon  as  picked.  For  this  purpose 
I  dry  siind  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  late  in 
October  put  down  the  apples  in  layers,  with  a  cover- 
ing of  sand  upon  each  layer.  The  singular  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  tre  .tment  are  these:  1.  The 
sand  keeps  the  apples  from  the  air,  which  is  es- 
sential to  their    preservation;  2.  The  sand  checks 

thus 


antations  of  beautifui  and  valuable  trees,  for  the  the  evaporation  of  the  apples,  thus  preserving 
'mere  indulgence  of  a  delicate  and  hono.irable  taste,  ".'e'r  ful  9avour-at  the  same  time,- any  moisture 
and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  posterity.  On:J"«''ied  by  the  apples  (and  son.e  there  will  be;  is 
the  beautiful  farm  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  re- 1  absorbexl  by  the  sand,  so  that  the  apples  are  kept 
siding  on  Sassalras  river,  in  this  state,  we  admire.i,l:^fy- ""^  «!'  '""stmess  is  prevented.  My  pippms 
less  than  two  years  past,  lar-e  plantations  o(  fwest  '"  ^^^y  »'")  •lune  are  as  fresh  as  wheii  first  picked; 
trees,  which  were  made  after  he  had  passed  his  six  «*"="  *','«  ':"'l*'  »'  'he  stem  look  as  if  just  separated 
tielh  year.  VVe  could  mention  another  gentleman, 
a  merchant  of  this  city,  not  younger  than  the  far- 
mer to  whom  we  have  alluded,  who  very  lately 
brought   from   Europe,  scions  of   all  the  trees   he 


from  the  twig.'' 


GOOD  CIDER. 
Good  cider  can  be  made  any  where,  of  good 
saw  there,  which  were  not  known  in  this  countrv;' fruit,  by  the  following  method:  When  your  .  pples 
and  so  skilfully  did  he  manage  them  that  every  treejare  well  ground,  wet  your  straw  with  the  juice  in- 
lived  except  the  yew  tree.  This  instance  of  taste; stead  of  water;  put  some  straw  in  a  cask  next  your 
and  patriotism,  like  many  of  a  similar  character, receiving  tub,  with  a  blanket  on  it,  to  filtrate  oP 
performed  by  the  officers  of  our  navy  within  ajstrain  it;  then  put  it  into  a  good  clear  strong  ca>fc 
few  years  past,  reminds  us  of  the  just  reflec-|immediately;  suffer  it  to  have  as  little  air  as  possi- 
tions  of  a  prolific  and  agreeable  English  author,; ble  to  prevent  fermentation.  When  your  cask  is 
who  i.bserves:  "The  introduction  of  a  useful  or  or-,  full,  bung  it  up  tight,  and  remove  it  to  your  cellar, 
namental  plant  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  not  to  be  disturbed  for  one  month  at  least  This 
most  important  services  that  a  person  can  render  cider  will  retain  its  sweetness  for  years,  and  be  .iS 
his  country;  for  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  on  theclear  as  needful;  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling  in  fbn* 
benefits  that  may  be  derived  through  his  means.jweeks.  It  should  not  be  removed  in  the  cask  it 
when  the  qualities  of  the  vegetable  are  ascertained  was  put  up  in,  but  racked  into  another.  If  there 
and  its  virtues  known.  Even  what  is  introduced! be  any  who  doubt  this  mode,  let  them  try  one  cask 
and  planted  msrely  from  curiosity  or  oriiamentj  after  the  above  method.  The  foregoing  is  certified 
seems  to  unite  us   to    the    nations   from  whence  itjfroni  exp'-rieiice.  BENJ.  WALDRON, 

cgoiee.    It  b6»toytrs  oq  us  a  sbare  oi  the  bleasings'    JVeu;  York,  bej^t,  l&j  1829. 
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MILK. 
A  few  weeks  since,  we  noticed  the  opinion  of  an 
English  agriculturist  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  required  for  a  pound  of  butter  and  cheese.  A 
woman  in  a  neighbouring  town,  who  has  for  many 
years  superintended  an  extensive  dairy,  says  the 
Englishman's  rule  is  exactly  right.  She  has  ascer 
tained  by  long  experience  that  nine  quarts  of  mdk 
are  requisite  to  produce  one  pound  ol  butter,  and  a 


love  which  give  to  their  counsels  and  example  a  most 
persuasive  influence.  It  is,  yet  further,  their  es- 
pecial duty  and  privilege  to  preside  habitually  over 
that  home  which  is  all  the  world  to  a  child;  and  they 
are  enabled,  in  consequence,  to  watch  over  that 
most  important,  but  too  often  neglected  part  of  edu 
catiin,  which  is  continually  going  on,  and  is  operat- 
ina;  very  powerfully  in  early  life,  namely — incidental 
nstruction — the  instruction  of  current  events,  and  of 


the  theatre,  cards,  and  every  species  of  infantine 
gaming.* 

We  must  endeavour  to  inspire  children  with  the 
spirit  inculcated  in  the  following  precept — "What- 
soever thy  band  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might," 
(Eccles.  is.  10,) — to  bring  them  gradually  "to  be 
a  whole  man  to  every  thing."  This  is  an  acquire- 
ment fraught  with  the  most  important  advantages, 
though  of  very  difficult  attainment      So  volatile  is 


are  requisite  10  p            „,„,„r„,  .,  „,>,...H  nf  i^hce^e    the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.     Let,  (he  mind  during  childhood,  so  averse   to  restraint, 
''"'daiTl  me"  tforrus  that  t^skfrnmed  milk  i  then,  n.others  reflect  that  their  responsibih.y  .s  com-  ,h».  .  ,.  onlv  hv  v..v  .Inw  H..rP.s  the  hahi.s.  here 
odiry  idimci    1^       i__„ J  ■     r„,.j;..„  !,„...  orp  mensurate  with   the   peculiar   opiiortumties    whicl 


and  whey  of  his  dairy,  employed  in  feeding  hogs,  are 
worth  about  three  dollars  a  year  for  eaeh  cow.    He 


mensurate  with   the   peculiar   opiiortunities    which 
llicy  enjoy  of  influencing  (he  minds  of  their  children. 


saVs  skimmed  milk  given  to"swine  will  not  yield  half  Airihat  is  sound  and  useful  in  the  science  and  art  of 
a  cent  per  quart,  when  pork  is  only  five  or  six  cents  early  education,  deserves^he.r  peculiar  attention. 
per  pound. 

The  Encyclopedia  says, "the  herbage  that  would, 
be  sutficient  to  add  U-i  pounds  to  the  weight  of  an 
ox.  would,  if  employed  in  feeding  cows,  afford  450 


INDUSTRY,  PERSEVERANCE,  AND  AT- 
TENTION. 

As  idleness  is  the  inlet  to  most  other  evils,  so  it  is 
gallons  of  milk."     According  to  this  statement  one  by  industry  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  turned 
'  pound  of  grass  fed  beef  costs  the  farmer  as  much  as  (y  ou,)^  account.     That  so  little  is  effected  by  most 
four  gallons  of  milk.     This  cannot  be  true  in  New  people,  may  be  attributed   uiuch  more  lo  the  waste 


England. 


[Hamp.  Gazette,     jand   misapplication,    than   to  the   want  of  natural 
powers;  and  it  will  generally  be  found   that  useful 
ness  of  character  depends  more  upon  diligence,  than 
any  thing  else,  if  we  except  religious  principle.     It 
is  therefore  highly  important  to  train  up  cliiUlren  to 


KITCHENS  AND  LAUNDRIES. 

X  S.  SkinNeu,  Esq.,  September  fO,  1826. 

Sir, — An  annual  subscriber 

you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 

tion  of  the  best  mode  of  building  kitchens  for  pri 

▼ate  families  in  the  country,  uni 

ol  facility  of  cooking  and  economy 

most  convenient  and  best  arranged  pUiia  lu,  ,y.."v        -,,,.■       .       i  -  u  u  •  j  a  .i  „ 

,1  r  1,  0  u  1       ■       lU^-^    we  sha  1  lose  not  only  hours,  but  days  and  months 

•we/u,  the  curing  of  bacon,  &c.,  as  belonging  there    "^  ="••" '"°°  ""    , ,    •'  „        .     .„    ,.■' .    ,.  • 

r>     u.i        .u         I      1- J    u  .  I     •      nru;™„..o  Thcv  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
to.      Doubtless  the   splendid    hotels   in    Baltimore     ,'_  •' ,;"5_","_  ;' ;,  ..„,  .„„..,i,  ..,i,;i„„  .„  ...,.j.,.,(..i,„ 

have  establishments  of  this  kind,  which  would  fur 


would  be  obliged  to  habits  of    -ndu'try     application,  and  perseverance 

lents,  for  a  descrip  They  should  early  be  made  sensible  of  the  inhnite 

ing  kitchens  for  pri  ^^'"e  of  time;  they  should  be  made  to  understand  _^^  _^ _    _^     _ _ 

tin- the  advantages  that  no  eeononiy  i»  so  essential  as  the   economy  of  ,1^,;       ^y  presenting  Ihein  with  objects  which 

mu'of  Atci  with  the  '•'"«;  ^"'^   that,  as   by  squanderiMs  pence,   »ye  arejj^,^,    .     ^^^^^.^    ,^,ji,   „,^,^  inclination.     We 

need  plans  for  bake  """y  soon  deprived  ol  pounds;  so,  by  wasting  minutes,  j^j,,^^^,;,,,^^^  ^^j,,,  (h^^^p  ,,,         j  dispositions,  ac 


idle,  "because  it  is  not  worth  while"  to  undertake 


that  it  is  only  by  very  slow  degrees  the  habils,  here 
recommended,  can  he  formed.  We  must  not  expect 
complete  success  with  any  children;  and,  with  some, 
tke  difficulty  will  appear  nearly  insurinonntable. 
Energy  of  mind,  like  power  in  mechanism,  if  once 
attained,  may  lie  directed  and  applied  to  n  variety  of 
objects;  but  tbe  want  of  Ihis  energy — an  ititiiffereiice, 
a  spiritlessness  of  character — is  a  defect,  m.ist  diffi- 
cult lo  be  overcome.  Our  ordinary  resources  are 
apt  to  fail  with  minds  of  this  cast;  for,  with  them, 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  desired  object;  the  wish  for 
rewards;  the  love  of  reputation,  and  even  a  sen.-e  of 
duty,  will  readily  yield  to  every  difficulty,  and  rarely 
triumph  over  that  aversion  to  labour,  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  ha.s  a  tendency  to  undermine  what- 
ever is  excellent  or  valuable  In  the  treatment  of 
children  of  this  character,  a  double  portion  of 
patience  and  perseverance  is  required;  and,  with 
all  our  efforts,  we  may  appear  to  effect  very  lit- 
tle; but  that  little  will  probably  lead  to  more.  We 
must  observe  their  ta^tes;  and,  if  possible,  excife  ac- 

par- 
may 
accom- 
plish our  purpose,  by  engagins  their  aff<  ctions,  and 
working  upon   love  more   than  upon  fear.     It  will 
also   be  especially   necessary  to  guard  again.st  that 


Pish  good  models  for  the  information  herein  souaht  ^."i'  employment;  for  this  is  an  excuse  olten  brought  ^^^.^jj^  „,,l^.,,  |^  joo  ollen  the  consequence  of  iikIo 

- ' '"^  '*"-"•'*''""•  ■"""■""''■•'^  """'"'"■•''""""■  lence;   lor  a  cbild,  habitually  indolent,  will   make  it 

his  object  to  get  through   every  enipluymenl.  par- 


te be  obtained.     Rough  drawings  should  accompa- 
■y  the  descriptions. 

Also,  the    best    plan    of   constructing   laundries. 


'_;  forward  during  those  intervals  of  time  which  occur 

I  in  the  course  of  almost  every  day.      We  mislakc,  if 

..>.„..    .<.u,„.,..s.'"'e  suppose  that  industry  is  jo  be  confined  to  lesson   jy^.^,,^",    ,,53  lesions,  with  as  little  tro'ubfe  10  hini^lf 

With  a  view  to  economy  of  fuel,  faciliry  of  opera    hours-  children  may  be^as  idle  when  ai  play  as  over  ^^  ^c;  and  the  consciousness  of  hi,  deticieacies 

4ions.  drying  linen,  &c.  I  their  books:  we  must  therefore  take  care  that  'he  ,  _,he  consciousness  of  h.ving  tailed  in  duty.  will,  al- 

most  inevitably,  induce  him  lo  lake  reluge  in  false- 
hood or  mean  e.\cuse9.     We    should,   therefore,  as 
far  as  possible,  a\  Old  trusting  such  children  to  learn 
,  .         ,         ,  ,,    t  I,        •  ,      their  lessons  alone;  lor  this  will  be  exposing  them  to 

the  ground,  rather  than  trouble  himself  to  join  in  the  ,e„p(„,i„n.     l^i  iI  be  an  object  to  give  iheui  eoi- 
ga.ues  of  his  more   active   companions:   it  will  lead   pioy,„e„ts   whieb   they  cannot   evade-frnm    which 

something  to  be 


Vv'ould  it"not  be' useful  to  the  country  at  large,  if; '"'"=, ''*^''°*'^^!'°  relaxation  be  properly  and  happily 
ou  were  to  publish  in  your  journal,  plans  for  build-  e.nployed.      The  first  dawnings  ot  a  listless.  diss„t,s 


yo  .... 

ings  on  farms — as  houses  for  negroes,  stables,  barns, 
dairies,  &c. 

Brick  is  the  material  contemplated,  for  the  build- 
ings above  referred  to. 

The  pers.jn  making  these  inquiries,  is  one  who 
wishes  to  derive  practical  benefits  from  the  theories 
of  Romford. 


SADIES'  DEPAB.TIMCBr<iT. 


[For  this  department  we  turn  again  to  the  little 


fied  disposition  are  to  be  checked:  such  a  propensi 
ty  will  lead  a  child  to  loll  in  his  chair — lo  stretch  on 


him  to  seek  for  amusement,  first,  in  one   thin 
then,  in  another,  but  to  rest  content  with  none     To 
counteract  this  tendency,  it  is  necessary  lo  supply 
children   with  pleasurable  objects — varied,  but  not 


work    entitled  -hints  for  the   improvement   op  ■with  a  taste  for  reading  as  oh  nmwseiiie/i<.     This  will 
BARLY   EDDCATiON  AND  NUR5ERV   DISCIPLINE— i(»t  he  promoted  by  the  habif  of  buying  and  collecting 


American  from  the  ffth  London  edition  " 

From  the  lenor  of  these  hints  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  J\lothers, 
on  whom  we  depend  much  more  than  is  generally 
apprehended,  for  our  principles,  our  character  and 
success  in  life.  On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better 
than  tcive  an  extract  from  the  preface  to  the  Ameri- 
•an  edition  before  us: — ] 

This  edition  is  sent  abroad  under  the  deep  con- 
▼iction  that  f,i rallies  are  the  first  schools  in  the  great 
discipline  of  life, — that  lessons  are  to  be  learnt  there 
which  can  be  learnt  no  where  else, — and  that  pa 
rents,  and  especially  mothers,  are  incomparably  the 
best  and  most  effei  tive  instructers.  Children,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  are  committed  to  them,  at  that 


ployments   which   they 
there  are  no  means  of  esca|iing; 
done,  ami  not  merely  to  be  learnt.     For  instance,  it 
will  be  better  to  set  thcni  so  many  lines  to  write, 
rather  than  to  learn  by  heart.     II  tasks  must  be  set, 
^ ba- 
the 
of 
learning  may  be  made  easier,  b\  rendering  theui  as 
mech.inicrti  as  the  siibjeet  admits  of     It  may  be  bet- 
ter not  to  tell  a  little  child  that  he  shall  spell  his  les- 
.                 .   .     sons  till  he  does  it  wilhout  a  mistake,  but  to  desire 
books  lor  themselves;  each  child  enjoymg  the  privi-  him  to  spell  it  so  many  times   over,  aloud  and  dis- 


too  numerous— and  to  encourage  a  vigorous  and  (hey  should  be  made  as  short,  as  defined,  as  luechE 
persevering  pursuit  of  them.  It  is  desirable,  if  m  ^i^.,,,  ^^  possible,  and  learnt  in  the  presence  ol  th 
the  country,  that  they  should  have  gardens  ol   thtir  ,g.,c|,pr.     To  all  ehil.lren,  perhaps,  the  rudimeiilsi 


own,  tools,  a  poney.  Sic;  and  we  shall  find  if  an  im 
portant  advantage,  if  we  are  able   to  inspire   them 


lege  of  a  litlle  library  of  his  own. 


tinctly,  as  the   business  of  the  ilay.     Children    w 


ill 


One  of  the  duties  of  a  nurse  is  to  employ  her  also  learn  mop  readilj.when  their  lessons  are  regu- 
charges  well  in  the  absence  ol  their  parents.  If,  lor  hited  by  established  rules.  If  a  child  be  uncerlain 
ex.imple,  she  provide  herself  with  paper,  pencils,  how  niiicn  he  is  to  re  id,  he  will  probably  oiurinur 
paints,  little  pictures.  &c.  lo  cut  out  and  paste,  as  when  the  portion  is  siiewii  lo  him.  Rather  let  it  be 
employment  for  wet  days  and  winter  evenings,  many  (ixed,  that,  to  read  so  luuch.  to  spell  so  m  my  words. 


hours    may    be   spent    harmoniously    and    happily, 
which,  in  an  ill  regulated  nursery,  would  pass  in  idle 
nckS,  and,  consequently,  quarrelling  and  mischief 


so  many  times,  &.c.  is  to  be  the  regular  business  of 
every  day.  He  will  then  come  with  a  prepared 
mind,   which    is  as   important   to   the    success    and 


For  children,  who  are  broiiislil  up  in  domestick  and  good  temper  of  children  as  of  ourselves.  On  Ihis 
natural  habits,  it  will  not  be  diffiiull  to  find  an  abun-  account,  a  dally  perseverance  in  teaching,  and  regu- 
dant  variety  of  wholesome  and  simple  pleasures;  lar  hours,  are  necessary.  The  habii  ol  omuling 
and  we  should  carefully  avoid  exciting  a  desire  for  lessons,  on  every  slight  excuse,  has  an  injurious  ef- 
artiticial   amusements,  which,  if  they  produce  no  feet;  and  a  child   will   come  very  unwillingly  lo  be 


period  ol  life,  when  the  mind  is  open  to  those  early !  other  ill  coiisiquence,  are  like  all  unnecessary  stimu- 
Impressions  which  ordinarily  sink  deepest  and  last  latits,  enervating  in  their   effects,  vitiating  to  the; 


longest,  and  which,  in  most  cases,  constitute  the  ele- 


•  By  '  infantine  gaming,"  it  is  intended  to  include  on- 
1  taste,  and    likely  to  abate  the   relish  for  more  com-  ly   those  ga;ues  in    .bieli  children  play  for  money   or 
mentsofthe  future  character.     Mothers,  moreover,  moii  and  more  valuable  eiijoyiients.     Among  such  which,  at  least,  may  Jead  to  their  doing  so  at  some  Itt- 
.aie  oatuiaily  the  objects  of  a  pectiliar  preference  and '  objectionable  auusementa  are  to  be  ranked  those  of'  tvire  period. 
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taij;i,ljl.  wlio,  Iroiii  his  pi^st   excellence,  Uuih  liopes  ed."     Is  il  not  to  mis  caujc  tliai  ulicu  iiia.y  ui;  aliii 
tha?  he   iiKiV   put  off  the  task,  or   escape  "it   alto-  buteii  the  iinpulect  and  .^upeilicial  kiioHleuge,  the 
„g,l,f,.  'wanl  01  lileittij  lasti  in  iiioae  «lio  liuve  iietii  taughi 

It  ought  to  be  our  ohject,  that  our  pupils  should  iiieiflj  li^  tlu  toiiiiiiou  school  routine;  and  is  it  not 
advance  sio-eZi/,  rather  iUaw  rupidlij.  'i'he  most  im-  deaiiabie  that  such  dcliciencies  be  re.i.edied  as  h.r 
portant  advai.itau'e  ol  lessons,  ol  reftul.r  dull)  les-  as  p.ssiOle,  Uuriiij;  liie  intervals  of  time  'passed  at 
sons,  in  childhood,  is  this:— i'hal  th.y  atl'-rJ  us  an, home,  oy  diiccting,  Uie  attention  to  Kiij;iish  readinj^; 
eicelient  opportunity  oleniorcuii^  halnl:,  ol  sell  sub  |lo  the  siudy  ol  natural  History,  „nd  oir.^r  inturestiiit; 
jeclion,  dihgence,  and  attention,  and  an  opportunity  puisuilsi'  jVs  it  is  sensible  oojccts  uhicn  Die  soonesl 
of  cultivating  a  taste  lor  iiitelh-ctual  pursuits.  In  atiiULt  aaenliun  in  eaily  hie,  he  works  ol'  nature 
the  first  ten'years  ol'  life,  it  is  not  the  quantity  ol  luaj  easily  be  rendered  tlie  medium  ol  continual  in- 
knowledge  acijuiied,  hut  the  habit  of  learning  \vc.l,:sii  ucii^n  and  amuseaieiii  to  children.  On  this  ac- 
that  is  of  consequence.  VNilli  lerv  young  children,  counl,  h.UuimI  l.isioiy ,  m  its  various  brunches,  is 
however,  even  this  principle  is  tu  be  acted  upon  Midi  parlicnl.irl^  Uaeiul,  as  both  pleasure  and  implove- 
modeiation.  It  is  a  rule  tlml  sui  h  a  portion  should  mem  m  ij  oe  Oeiivod  liom  the  hauit  of  observing 
be  read,  spelt.  Sec;  and  our  object  is  io  have  this  and  examining  the  various  objects  with  v\'hich  we  are 
portion  done  xodl;  but  we  must  be  prepared  lor  con-  suirounued.t 

slant  tiuctuations  in  nur  little  pupils,  i'lie  hxed  por-  A  hign  standard  is  desirable  in  intellectual  pur- 
tion  ol  busiiKss  must,  indeed,  be  done;  and  if  we  suits,  as  Hell  as  in  those  of  still  greater  value, 
perceive  a --piril  of  seli'vvih  and  disobedience,  this;>otUiiig  can  be  less  ornamental  than  accomphsh- 
must  be  corrected,  but  that  our  pupils  vmU  be,atjments  perlornud  in  a  poor  sty  le,  and  with  bad 
one  time,  more  industrious;  at  another,  less  so,— at  taste,  or  tnaii  lliai  superhcial  and  imperlect  know- 
one  time  vigorous;  at  another,  hT.lless;  -.-i  one  timciledse  iviiicn 


quirk;  at  another, apparently  slow  and  dull— must  be 
expected;  it  is  he  nalnre,  ihe  cdnslilution,  ol  chil- 
drei 


is  proud  Uiat  it  has  learnt  so  much  " 


But  whilst  »ve  endeavour  to  inspire  our  children  with 
These  chmges  are  to  be  borne  with   unrul-U  desire  to  do  well,  uhateverimy  unUertake,  whilst 


fled  patience  and  quntness,  and  expressions  ol  dis-L^^  endeavour  to  lurii  to  the  best'accounl,  both  their 
pl.caure  carefully  avoided;  lor  it  is  huHiul,  and  ut-jj„||j.  y^^  laients,  we  i.  ust  beware  ol  raising  our  ex 
tcrly  useless,  to  upbraid  children  with  dulness  alldj|^,^^.^^^,^,^^  ^^^  ,,1^,^.  for  if  an  ambitious  spirit  tnsi- 
inattention.  Let  us  g<t  thr.ugh  the  lesson— get  |  ^^^^^^{j.  „^j.„  ,„y  j^^.  (^^^,,1^.^^  ^j,  gj^^._jj,p,j,t  „,11  be 
through  it  as  well  as  we  can;  and  then,  il  the  ^hildjy  juurce  ol  mortiucation  to  the  parent,  and  of  irrita- 
display  no  positive  naughtiness,  leave  it.  The  hxed  ^,^,„  ^^  „,^  ciiUdren.  It  is  but  too  probable  that  lit 
portion  of  business  being  completed,  the  thdd^is  to  j,^,^  ^^^^  j^.  j^n^,^  j^,|j  ^^  ^^.^^  „^^gj  [^^  ^^^^  lormerj 

and  llius  those   very  objects  Irustraied,  which  have 
been  pursued  with  too  much  eagerness. 

In  cultivating  habits  of  industry,  application  and 
perseverance,  we  are  to  remember  that  there  is  a 
mediun  to  be  observeil  in  this,  as  in  eveij  other 
branch  of  euucaiion.  i  liese  qualities  are  ol  so  much 
value,  that  tiiey  demand  a  full  share  of  our  alteii 
tion:  out  we  are  not  so  to  pursue  them  as  to  infringe 
upon  the  necessary  hOerty,  and  the  truest  enjoy- 
mi-nt  of  children.  It  ought  again  to  be  repeatoi, 
that  all  uuiicceasar y  rcslrauit  is  uidy  so  much  uiintces- 
saiij  evil.    V\  e  luusi  aiso  treat  with  mucli  tenderness 


be  dismissed;  and  tliTe  is  little  doubt  ive  shall  ac 
complish  more  at  .»ome  future  period. 

But  the  sell-love  of  parents  and  teachers  is  very 
apt  to  insinuate  itself  into  this  einploymtnt.  We  do 
not  like  that  other  children  should  read  and  write 
better  than  ours;  we  are  mortified  at  not  gaining  the 
immediate  fruit  of  our  labour— that  the  directions 
given  to-day  are  not  practised  to-day.  Our  pupil 
seldom  keejis  pace  with  uui  impatience;  this  irritates 
the  temper,  and  brings  down  complaints  and  punish- 
ments upon  the  poor  child,  for  dtfects  which  often 

arise  more  from  a  want  of  povver  tlun  Irom  a  want  ^^      

of  will.  Thus,  so  painful  an  a.ssociation  with  ills' jtL'i  lassitude  and  appaivnt  indolence,  which  even 
books  is  excited,  as  may  prove  of  serious  disadvaii- 1  ^jj^jU  muispositiun  will  occasion  in  cmliir.;n.  in 
tage  to  him  in  after-life.  This  mistake  is  generally  ^^^^  _.^^^^^  j,„,g  devoted  to  lessons,  we  may  gradually 
to  be  observed  in  young  mothers,  and  those  uuac-|^|j^|j,^y  ^^  g„,,^fg^  disciphne;  but,  in  piay -Hours,  ai 
customed  to  the  infirmities  ol  childhood.     It  should i  ,i|y^jli  j^  i^  ^  positive  duty  strongly  to  oppose  list 


be  remembered,  that  the  actual  result  of  each  indi 
viduallesson  is  of  little  importance,  if  no  bad  habits 
are  formed  or  wrong  tempers  excited.  It  is  by  a 
long  succession  of  lessons  that  progress  will  be  per- 
ceived; by  'line  upon  line, and  precept  upon  precept.' 
Not  that  we  are  to  expect  thai  children  can  be  pro- 
perly taught  without  discipline,  or  that  the  whole  of 
learning  cm  be  rendered  merely  an  amusement. 
Some  objects  absolutely  require  labour  and  self-sub 
iection;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  judicious  teacher,  with  many  children,  may  excite 
a  great  deal  of  spirit  in  learning,  and  may  impart 
instruction  on  a  variety  of  subjects  so  as  to  interest 
and  delight  rather  than  fatigue  If  once  we  are  able 
to  enlist  in  the  cause  the  inclination  of  a  child,  the 
chiel  difliculty  is  removed:  there  will  be  little  doubt 
of  his  success,  and  we  render  him  a  lasting  service. 
How  careful  then  should  we  be  to  make  learning  as 
agreeable  as  possible,  to  beware  of  exciting  disgust 
towards  study,  and  to  iiurlure  a  literary  taste,  not 
only  as  good  in  itsell.  hut  as  an  important  preserva- 
tive from  evil,  esprcially  to  boys,  in  lulwie  hie. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  common  mode  of 
teaching  has  more  to  do  with  the  memory  than  the 
understanding.  With  many  children  whose  innu 
merable  "tasks  are  painfully  learnt  and  darkly  un 
Jerstood,"  the  memory  is  exercised,  not  to  say 
burthened,  whilst  the  real  cidtivatioii  of  the  mind, 
the  improvement  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
itroutiou  of  good  intellectual  habits,  aro  overlook- 


Icssness  aud  indolence,  yet,  with  neallny  and  well- 
trained  children,  we  sh.,11  find  litile  eise  nee  Ssary 
ti.aii  to  direct  Iheir  activity,  to  encourage  tiieir 
projects,  and  to  aad  to  their  pleasures. 


Sr2i.siGiiXij:,ASIXiOtfS. 


CLIMATE,   SOIL,   PRODUCTIONS,  &.C.,  01' 

ALAijAiViA. 
J.  S.  isKiNNLr.,  Esq.  Flonnce,  Jlla.,^ng.  20,  18<:tj. 

!Sir, —  In  reply  to  your  polile  appeal  for  inlorma 
tion  relative  to  the  agricuuural  cliaracler  ol  our 
country,  1  can  brielly  slate,  that  no  portion  ol  the 
western  eouniry  presents  s  ■  invning  a  tield  lor  va- 
ried experiments  in  practical  agriculture  as  the 
northern  region  oi  Alabama.     Ihat  particular  sc^ipe 


"see  Looke  on  the  conduct  of  the  Understanding,  and 
Watts  oil  the  .MniO;  nooks,  frum  uhieh  luji.y  excellent 
liints  may  be  derjved  on  the  suiject  ot  edui-aiiou.  tJI' 
the  latter,  Dr.  .lohnsun  rcniurks,  -Few  books  have  been 
pe.ruseu  bj  nie  with  gi  eater  pleasure  thau  V\  atts  Im- 
provement of  the  ]!ilind.  V\hoevtr  has  the  care  of  in- 
slruetii.g  others,  may  be  ci.arged  with  dchcieiicy  in  his 
duty,  il  this  nook  is  U'.t  recommended." 

t  The  advaniages  of  sueli  a  lialiit  are  displayed  in  that 
highly  intereslnig  v\rork,  Wlnti's  Natural  History  nl 
.-•  Ibourne;  and  in  the  i>Uii-y  of  liveuiugs  atHome,  en- 
titled, "Kyes  aud  no  Eyes." 


01  country  styled  tiie  Tennessee  V.illey,  the  lower 
extremity  of  whith  1  inhabit,  is  preen, inently  ad- 
mired lor  the  reiiiaiKably  level  surface  ol  its  lands, 
ineir  extraoriiin..ry  leitilily,  existing  in  bodies  so 
numerous  and  extensive  as  to  contain  an  unusually 
dense  population.  Its  age  considered,  it  has  alrea- 
dy made  npaialleled  advances  in  wealih  and  popu- 
iaiioii  'I'he  general  basis  of  the  county  being  liiue- 
st.,ne,  it  exhitnts  every  variety  of  soil,  equally 
ad.ipted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  wheat  or  to- 
naeco.  Sic,  though  cotton  constitutes  the  engross- 
in;:,  article  of  attention.  It  is  in  the  cultiv.ition  of 
tills  latter  article  the  southern  planter  is  most  inte- 
rested in  thciiiiig  additional  knovvl.dge  by  practical 
experiments.  Uur  present  sysleni  oi"  culture  is  yet 
adimlted  to  be  very  defective.  'I'he  great  diversity 
evinced  in  the  modes  of  .iiltivation  by  diUerenl 
pl..nters,  verify  the  want  of  that  precision  and  cer- 
tanity  of  knowledge  that  always  insures  a  suecess- 
Inl  crop  to  vvell  directed  mdnslry.  The  dii«  sys- 
tem ol  planting  prev.dls  with  us,  varying  the  dis- 
tance from  ^4  to  4  I'e-t  between  dnlN,  .,n  I  graduat- 
ing the  distance  oi  stalks  in  the  drill  from  6  lo  $ 
inches  Upon  land  of  good  qu  dity,  my  ortn  expe- 
rience induces  me  to  believe  that  thinning  the 
stalks  lo  die  distance  of  a  foot  in  the  drill,  is  most 
lavourable  to  a  good  crop. 

liul  this  point  is  one  of  the  common  ioncs  of  con- 
tention a  ..oiig  planters.  1  believe  als )  a  useless 
waste  ol  ground  is  sustained  by  the  planter,  by 
allow  mg  more  than  3^  feet  between  drills. 

ilut  It  IS  dlter  the  plant  makes  its  appearance 
above  ground  that  the  mosi  dithcult  .ind  critical 
part  ol  its  management  commences.  1  should  have 
oosei  ved  before,  thai  the  seeds  .ne  drilled  in  ridges 
paruully  elevated,  by  three  or  five  furrows  thrown 
together  by  a  bar  share  plou-h.  The  prev.dent 
praeiice  with  us  is.  so  soon  as  the  plant  exhibits  a 
c  uple  oi  leaves  above  ground,  to  commence  scrap- 
nig,  down  tlie  slopes  of  the  ridges  with  the  hoe, 
HiLu  llie  view  ol  exposing  the  tender  stalk  to  the 
wairiiing  mlluence  of  the  sun.  This  process  is  re- 
pealed iwice  or  three  times  before  it  is  deemed  ne- 
eessiiry  to  return  the  dirt,  in  the  lorm  ol  hilline,  to 
the  cotton,  i  ins  practice,  though  almost  universal 
with  the  planieis,  I  consider  entirely  erroneous. 
Ihe  usual  period  lor  planting  with  us,  is  between 
(he  1st  and  I  Dili  ol  April;  and  in  ten  days  the  se'ds 
are  seen  spriiiging  Ujj,  exhibiting  a  very  feeble  look- 
ing plant,  very  sensitile  to  the  etl'ects  of  cold,  and 
easily  blasted  by  any  unpropitious  change  of  wia- 
Iher.  Ihe  cool  weather  that  prevails  in  April  iid 
the  early  part  of  May,  never  fails  to  produce  ae 
alarming  mortality  in  the  cotton.  It  is  at  this  pe- 
riod the  most  lively  apprehensions  are  felt  by  the 
planter  res|jecling  the  fate  of  his  crop;  the  great 
desideratum  being  the  procurance  of  a  sufficient 
supply  ol  st.ilks,  standing  with  due  regularity  in  ihe 
drill.  This  desirable  object  is,  I  believe, oflentinieB 
(leleated  by  the  injudicious  practice  of  removinj 
the  dirt  from  the  plant  when  young  and  tender. 
The  soil  being  usually  close  about  the  stalk  of  Ihe 
plant  when  it  first  puts  u|),  protecting  its  roots 
iigainst  the  admission  of  cold  air,  the  practice  of 
scraping,  hy  suddeidy  exposing  the  stalk  to  the  pre- 
mature action  of  the  sun  and  the  chilling  air  of  the 
nights,  contributes  seriously  to  the  blast  vif  tne 
plant.  Besides,  taking  otf  the  surface  of  the  ridge 
gives  the  planter  a  speeily  crop  of  grass  as  a  remu- 
neration ior  his  idle  pains. 

My  own  experience  h.is  induced  me  to  depart 
from  this  pra,  tice.  I  commenre  Ihe  cultivation  of 
my  crop  by  adding  a  slight  portion  of  soil  to  the 
cotton,  with  the  two  fold  purpose  of  screening  the 
stalk  against  Ihe  cold  air  and  also  as  a  smothering 
coat  ov  ;r  the  grass  seed  that  lie  near  the  surface  of 
tiie  ground.  But  this  subject  is  worthy  of  more  gene- 
ral inquiry.  Our  cotton  crops  are  also  subji-ct  la 
the  ravages  of  Ihe  cut  worm,  against  which  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  no  romedy.     But  we  are 
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fortiiiuiel}'  exempt  Truu.  lli<-  n't.  i  hid  iirtiu\iiii^:  *</ 
8«inmeDce  the  cultiv.itiun  ol  the  silk  woriu  The 
black  raulbeny  grows  abuinlaiitly  in  our  woods.  1 
lack  pggs  I  have  written  to  Mr.  John  Randal  for 
a  supply. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  POPE. 


OBSTRUCTING  THE  MAIL. 

B  the  Dislrict  Cmrt  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
Williamsburg,  {^Pennsylvania,)  June  5,  1826,  before 
Judge  H'ilkins. 

The  United  States'^  Indictment  for  a  misde- 
vs  V-meanor,  in   obstructing  and 

RobertM'Kee,  Jr.  3  retardina;  the   mail  stage  o( 

the    United   States,   upon    the   post  road  from  the 

Sost  otfire  in   Pennsborough   to  the   post  office  in 
lilton,  contrary  to  the  following  statute: 
The  9th  section  of  the  act  oi  CoiiKress  of  the  3d 


»lisUnction  had  occurrt^d,  was.  wtietln^r  it  was 
wilful,  and  did  the  defendant  know  it  to  be  the  mail 
stage?  The  indictment  his  honour  bi'ld  to  be  suffi- 
cient, and  therefore  overruled  the  objection  lo  it  of 
the  defendant's  counsel.  If  the  delay  was  inten- 
jtional,  and  with  knowledge,  its  short  duration,  and 
I  the  early  arrival  of  the  mail  at  Millon,  were  no  ex- 
cuse. The  jury,  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  agreed 
upon  a  verdict  of  gtdlly. 


Dre.^dfui.  Death. 
A  farmer  of  Thoarout,  in  Flanders,  was  following 
a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  at  length 
seeing  the  bees  hanging  on  the  branch  of  an  ash, 
he  presented  the  hive  to  them,  but  unfortunately 
the  queen  betook  her  station  on  his  face,  and  in  a 
moment  the  whole  of  the  bees  followed  their  sove 
reign,  and  the  unfortunate   man  was  overwhelmed 


by  this  cruel  species  of  attack.     In  a  quarter  of  an 
...       ,     .,„-  .,       ^,    ,      .,     "  ,    ,,  hour  he  was  dead.     A  person  who  was  with  him,  to 

•f  March,  Ib26,  provides,  that,  ".I  any  person  shall  ^^^,^t  him  in  the  operation,  ran  away  from  him. 
knovvmgly  and  wilfully  obstruct  or  retard  the  pas-  "^  •' 


sage  of  the  mail,  or  any  driver  or  carrier  thereof,  or 
of  any  horse  or  carriage  carrying  the  same,  he 
shall,  upon  conviction  for  every  such  offence,  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars." 

The   evidence   adduced   by   the    United  States, 


A  credulous  clown  went  to  the  clergyman  of  his 
parish,  and  told  him  with  great  symptoms  of  con- 
sternation, th^t  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  "Where  did 
you  see  it?"  was  the  question.  "Why,"  said  Dig- 
gory,  "as  I  were  going,  'an  please  your  reverence 


proved  that,  in  November  last   the  mail  stage,  tra- 1  (,    -j,,^  ^,^^,.^,    ^j  |,j  ^  .-^^^  thewM,  I  sees  the 

velimg  southi.-ard,  overtook  the  defendant  driving     ■      .  .,       .       ■  '^    ,    "^    "■  ,  ..  .,..       .t,        nl 


,  r        ,  .  ,,  ,1      ■  J      <■  ..^i_- ii?iiost."     "In  what  shape  did  it  appear?" 

a  wagon  and  four  horses,  at  the  north  side  of  thejn,^  „.„^,,,  ,j,^^  ^  great  ass."     "Go  home  and  hold 

j your  tongue,"  said  the  clergyman,  "for  you  are  a 


Muncy  Hills,  in  Lycoming  county,  which  team  oc 
cupied  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Altera  little  time  the  stage  driver  attempted  to  I 
pass  on  the  right  of  the  wagon,  but  the  defendant 
then  advanced  from  near  the  hind  wheel  of  the 
wagon  to  his  horses,  and  jerked  his  lines,  inclined 
his  horses  across  the  road,  and  thus  compelled  the 
stage  to  fall  back;  the  driver  and  passengers  then 
oontinued  behind,  waiting  for  a  much  wider  part  of 
the  road,  intending  then  to  run  past,  previously  to 
entering  the  narrows  of  the  Hills,  where  it  was  im- 

fossible  to  pass  without  inmual  consent;  but,  when 
I'Kee   reached    the   wider   part,  he    whipped  his 
horses  into  a  rapid  gait,  passed   up   the  next  short 
ascent,  and  thus  again  obstructed  the  passage.  The 
driver  now  gave  his  rei  .s  to  one  ol  the  gentlemen 
in  tbe  stage,  went  lo  M'Kee,  and  expostulated  with 
him  for  delaying  him,  informing  him  that  he  would 
prosecute,  unless  permitt  d  to  pass;  but  if  he  now| 
guflered    him  to    proceed,   he    would    forgive   himi 
■what  had  passed.     M-Kec  disregarded  the  reraon  j 
strance,  and  moved  on   at  his  slow  pace  until  the| 
Stage  driver  found  a   place   where   he  could  ivbip 
cound  the  wagon,  and   then  he  passed  it   without 
ftuther  molestation. 

The  defendant  s  counsel  alleged  that  one  of  his 
Lorses  was  unruly  and  frightened;  that  the  obslruc- 
tion  arose  from  the  viciousness  of  tiie  horse,  and 
offered  some  evidence  of  this  disposition  at  a  for- 
mer time  and  place,  but  not  on  the  occasion  com 
plained  of  They  endeav-ured  also,  to  show  that 
the  stage  had  arrived  as  early  as  usual  at  Miiton; 
and  that  the  delay  was  ..ot  half  an  hour,  as  chaiged 
in  the  indictment,  but  lor  a  few  minutes  only.  And 
■that,  in  point  of  law,  the  indictment  was  informal 
and  insufficient. 

The  Judge's  charge  CEnnot  be  given  at  length, 
but  it  was  lucid,  instructive,  and  impressive  He 
represented  hoiv  important  it  was  to  the  communi- 
ty, that  the  mail  stage  of  the  United  States,  Ir.ms- 
porling  so  much  propert), and  so  much  int'-lligence 
often  of  the  most  sacred  nature,  should  not  jidy 
pass  unuiole.>,ted,  but  be  held  in  respect  and  Ireat.d 
as  inviolable.  This  character  it  had  preserved, 
heretofore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  almost  uni 
Tersally;  producing  the  happiest  consequences  to 
the  community,  and  exciting  the  admiration  of  Eu 
rop«-ans.  This  was  the  tirst  prosecution  which  had 
ever  lalleii   under  his  observation.     The-   qu.slion 


very  timid  creature,  and  have  only  been  frightened 
ly  your  own  shadow." 


sroATxira  OLIO. 


RICHMOND  JOCKEY  CLUB  RACES. 

The   Richmond   Jockey   Club    Races   will  take 


luxuries,  and  pleasures  of  man.  Whether  it  be  la- 
boriously to  till  the  soil,  as  an  associate  with  the 
patient  ox,  to  carry  the  heaviest  burdens,  or  to  per- 
form the  longest  and  most  painful  journies,  the 
horse  is  the  ready  and  obedient  slave  of  his  raastei\ 
Nature  has  endowed  this  her  favourite  animal  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  generous  inclination 
lo  obedience,  which  render  him  highly  susceptible 
of  education.  His  form  and  tjnalities  are  admira- 
bly adapted  by  the  Eternal  and  unerring  Artist,  to 
the  particular  rank  he  is  intended  to  till  in  the  scale 
of  being.  He  i.'*  eiliier  fashioned  to  sustain  heavy 
burdens,  and  to  endure  tlie  coarsest  drudgery,  or 
endued  with  that  just  and  beautiful  symmetry  of 
form  and  delicacy  of  skin,  which  convey  to  the 
critical  and  scientific  view,  ideas  of  perfection,  and 
which  are  harbingers  of  the  highest  degree  of  qua- 
drupedal activity  and  speed.  His  full  eye  beams 
with  mildness  and  generosity,  or  sparkles  with  the 
fire  of  courage,  energy  and  action.  In  war,  be 
offers  a  dauntless  front  to  the  greatest  dangers,  en- 
gaging in  the  mortal  strife  and  claogor  of  battle, 
unappalled,  and  as  actuated  by  an  undivided  and 
equal  interest  with  his  rider.  In  the  field,  and  on 
the  course,  he  exhibits  a  speed,  and  power  of  con- 
tinuance, a  firmness  of  nerve,  a  strength  of  muscle 
and  elasticity  of  sinew,  of  which  no  other  animal 
of  the  creation  is  capable;  bearing  his  rider  along 
„  II I  over  plains,  hills,  and  vallies,  as  if  impelled  by  su- 
pernatural  energy:  but  all  descriptions  of  the  horse 
nmst  give  place  to  that  inspired  one  of  Job,  which 
has  elevated  and  delighted  the  minds  of  men  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations.* 

Job  was  a  native  of  those  desarts,  to  which  is  in« 
digenous  that  fine  and  delicate  model  of  the  horse 
genus,  from  his  superior  speed,  styled  the  Courser, 
These  beautiful  animals  are  sujiposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  desarts  of  Arabia,  of  Barbary,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  from  those  to  have 
migrated  to  the  circumjacent  countries.  Granting 
this  to  be  supposition,  it  is  confirmed  by  an  unbro- 
ken evidence  of  facts  during  thousands  of  years, 
recourse  being  invariably  had  to  those  desarts  for 
supplies  of  this  matchless  race:  but  there  exists  no 
record  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  reach  the  first  ex- 
ample of  taming  the  horse,  since  the  most  ancient 


place  on  the   third   Wednesday  in   October,  (the  jbistoiies  represent  him  as  already  inured  to  the  ser- 
18th,)  and  continue  four  days.  |  yjgg  yf  „,.,„ 

On  the  first  day,  the  Proprietors'  Purse  for  $300,  j     i„  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  th© 
two  mile  heats.     On  the  second,  the  Jockey  Club  j  nature  of  this  interesting  animal,  it  may  be  conve- 


Purse  for  ^1000,  four  mile  heats.  On  the  third,  the 
Post  stake  of  $500,  a  single  four  mile  heat.  And 
on  the  last  day,  a  Handycap,  and  match  race  for 
:>  too  will  be  run  for. 

Among  the   horses  now  in   training,  are  Arab, 
Ariel,  Gohanna,  Shakspeare,  Phillis,  and  others. 


NEW  YORK  ROAD  HORSE  RACES. 

The  New  York  "Association  for  the  linprovement 
of  the  breed  of  Road  Horses,"  give  notice  that  their 
fall  purses  will  be  contended  for  on  the  2d  and  3d 
day  of  October  next. 

First  day's  purse,  under  the  saddle,  2  miles  and 
repeat,  $300.  Second  day's  purse,  in  harness,  2 
miles  and  repeat,  $200.  Tbe  weight  under  the  sad- 
dle, 14.5  lbs ;  in  harness,  to  carry  a  feather. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  second  day,  there  will  be  a 
sweepstakes  of  $100,  three  mile>  and  repeat,  under 
the  s;iddle,  free  for  rackers,  pacers  and  trotters. 
Riders  to  be  dressed  in  coursing  style. 


THE  HORSE. 

(From  the  Sportsman's  Repository.) 
Of  all  brute  animals  in  a  state  of  association 
with  the  human  race,  the  Horse  occupies  the  first 
and  most  important  rank.  He  forms  an  indispen- 
sal)l>-  link  in  the  chain  of  creation:  without  him, 
nalnii'  s  sy.stem    and   buuian   enjoyments   had  been 


lor  the  jury  to  decide,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  incomplete.    He  contributes  equally  to  the  services. 


nient  to  divide  the  genus  (cquus  caballus,)  into  two 
original  species,  the  most  opposite  indeed  to  each 
other,  both  in  form  and  qualifies, — namely,  the 
Southern  and  the  Northern;  the  fine  courser  of  the 
Eastern  desaits,  and  the  gross,  coarse,  and  bulky 
horse  of  the  lowlands  of  Europe.  The  former  ap- 
pears as  he  came  perfect  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
independent  of  the  art  of  man;  and  his  activity  and 
high  spirit  plainly  destine  him  to  the  saddle,  al- 
though in  his  native  regions,  where  the  camel  and 
the  dromedary  submit  to  the  h<'avy  burdens,  he  has 
also  been  immemorially  harnessed  to  the  war  cha- 
riot. The  latter,  a  European  species,  some  of 
which  are  almost  of  eleph.intic  size  and  weight,  cal- 
culated chiefly  for  slow  draught,  "ire  covered  with 
coarse  hair  and  hides,  have  large,  round,  and  porous 
bones,  .ind  rugged  inductile  .«^inews  These,  al- 
thouijh  large  and  stately  anima-'s,  are  seldom  found 
of  regular  proportions,  until  i  nproved  by  humaa 
art.  These  species  in  contrast  are  cited  as  an  ap» 
peal  to  the  consideration  of  fbi'Se,  who  conjecture 
with  Buffun,  that  all  horses  have  proceeded  origi- 
nally from  one  single  pair,  and  thhl  the  specific  dif- 
ferences and  varieties  which  we  witness,  are  the 
mere  result  of  ditference  in  soil  and  climate.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  two  species  so  opposite 
and  distinct,  as  well  in  external  form  and  size,  as 
internal  quality,  should  mutually  and  intercbange- 

{*  See  last  Am.  Farmer,  page  31&.} 
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ably  assimilate  throu|^h  any  other  medium  than  |  S:^Onio  Tobacco. — About  two  thousand  three 
that  of  iutercopulation.  The  wild  liorses  of  South  j  hundred  hoRsheads  of  Ohio  tobacco  of  the  last 
America,  even  upon  the  most  arid  and  lesart  tracks,  year's  crop,  have  been  inspected  at  the  warehouses 


give  thus  far,  no  countenance  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Buffun,  retaining  their  original  specific  distinctions 
of  form,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries.  These 
arguments,  however,  do  not  militate  against  the 
Count's  position,  that  the  light  and  elegant  courser 
is  the  natural  production  of  dry  soils  and  warm  cli 
mates,  provident  nature  having  oiiginally  furnished 
the  various  soils  and  climates  of  the  earth  with 
animals,  in  size,  form,  and  constitution,  suitable 
thereto.  The  horse,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
man,  will  succeed  and  prosper  under  all,  but  the 
extreme  degrees  of  climate;  the  species  of  the 
genus  are  numerous,  and  the  varieties  almost  infinite. 
From  the  desarts,  then,  the  nations  of  anliqnity 
were  supplied  with  a  breeding  stock  of  the  most 
valuable  species  of  the  horse;  and  Egypt,  Persia. 
Numidia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  ;ire  chronicled  as 
famous  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  ca- 
valry; the  latter  country,  in   the   Olympic 


in  this  city.  We  understand  that  it  has  g'-nerally 
been  very  handsomely  handled  and  packed,  and 
has  come  to  market  m  good  order — a  little  of  it  in 
too  high  condition.  It  has  brought,  generally,  we 
believe,  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred,  and 
is  the  only  tobaico  in  which  much  is  doing.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  difference  in  the  texture  and  quality 
of  the  Ohio  and  Maryland,  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
when  there  has  been  no  advantage  in  colour.  The 
Ohio  bright  tobacco  is  said  to  be  fatter — to  use  a 
term  understood  by  tobacconists  and  tobacco  dea- 
lers. 


^Vert  late  fbom  England. — By  the  packet 
ships  Florida,  Captain  Tinkham;  and  Leeds,  Capt. 
Stoddard,  the  former  of  which  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  20th,  ami  the  latter  on  the  'ioth  ult.,  *ve  learn 
that  an  important  Order  in  Council  was  adopted  on 


FRZCjEiS  CtJJftHiiJWT. 


ARTICLES. 


!,„:.■    .1     /■    .  .  .1  "  1  .     .   -   fe     ,  V'l  the  2Sth  July,  (but  was  not  riuhlished  until  the  18th 

being  the  first  to  use  the  horse  as  a  courser,  and  toi    ,•  a  .  ^    V-  u  '.i        ">-""""•  '"-^  '""< 

of  August,)  which,  among  other  provisions,  goes  to 

prohibit  our  direct  intercourse  with  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  &.C.,  after  the  Jirst  day 
of  December  next. 

In  Ireland,  a  wide  spread  sickness,  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  hunger,  has  tilled  the  hospitals  with 
patients. 

At  Lancaster  Assizes,  42  persons  convicted  of 
being  engaged  in  the  late  riots,  have  been  sentenced 
to  death. 

The  subject  of  most  interest  on  the  Continent, 
was  the  new  Portuguese  Constitution,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  alarmed  all  the  members  of  the  Floly 


train  him  to  the  race.     The  vast  regions  of  Tartary 

have  always  possessed  a  light,  sinewy,  and  blood 

like  description  of  this  animai;  and  thos3  parts  of 

Europe,  bordering  upon  the  Eastern  countries,  have 

been   constantly   receiving   improveraf nls    in  their 

indigenous  breed,  from  that  source.    The  various 

communications  also,  ancient  or  modern,  between 

the  Eiistern  countries  and  Europe,  vthether  of  war 

or  commerce,  have  served   to  stock  our  northern 

part  of  the  world  with   the   horses  of  the  East,  by 

which  our  native  breeds  have  been  so  changed  and 

improved;  but  in  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  has  the 

southern  species  been  preserved  in  a  separate  state 

»nd  purity  of  blood.     The  crusades,  no  doubt",  were 

the  occasion  of  importing  a  great  number  of  horses  I  Alliance, 


[JV:  Y.  Mer.  Mv. 

f^Letters  received  in  Baltimore  by  these  arri 
vals  from  Europe,  state  that  there  is  nothing  doing 
in  tobacco. 


cosxnxxiRciAii  Rzscoao. 


from  the  Levant  into  Europe. 

Leaping. — On  Saturday  niorning.  May  27,  an  ex- 
traordinary leaping  match  was  decided  at  Tooting. 
One  hundred  guineas  were  betted  that  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman would  beat  three  other  gentlemen,  two  of 
whom  were  Englishmen,  .and  one  a  Scotchman,  at 
leaping  on  level  ground.  The  Scotchman,  in  a  run-  ^"^  London  Price  Current  of  August  22d,  says: 
ning  leap,  cleared  eighteen  feel,  but  could  go  no^'^''*^''' '*  *  ^"^  crop,  Bailey  middling,  Oats  very 
further;  the  En.^^lishmen  could  neither  of  them  ex-  ^'^°''''  ^eans  and  Peas  a  complete  failure.  It  is 
ceed  seventeen  feet  and  a  hall,  but  Paddy,  in  his^'?*''''''"';^  ^"^''^'P'^'^^'  ""'  'he  Ministers  will  irarae- 
first  spring,  leaped  nineteen  feet  seven  inches.  Ini'^''*'''')'  ''^"^  >*"  "''*'='■  '■'  council  permitting  the  im- 
the  hop,  step,  and  jump,  the  Irishman  leaped  the '  P"''''''''"  of  500,000  quarters  foreign  corn,  as  au- 
extraordinary  distance  of  f'ortv  seven  feet,  by  which' "'°''^'''^-  '^^'^  would  give  a  great  impulse  to  the 
•^     '      ■  ■  •  ■  ■  ■       -        trade  of  the  country. 

The  corn  crops  on  the  continent  are  said  to  be 
most  abundant. 

Liverpool,  Jlupist  25  — There  has  been  a  good 
demand  for  Cotton  the  last  five  days,  which  holders 
have  met  freely  at  last  week's  prices.  The  sales 
are  estimated  at  9500  bags  of  all  sorts;  about  2000 
of  Egyptian  at  6i  a  6 J,  mostly  taken  by  speculators. 
The  market  the  last  two  days  has  been  rather  heavy. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  U.  S.  Pot  ashes  at  24s 


he  beat  bis  antagonists  between  eight  and  nine  feet. 


mi'l  ^A]km2)k, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  September  29,  1826. 


of  Pots  from  .Montreal.     On  the  23d,  2300  bbls    of 
new  Turpentine  were  sold  by  auction  at  9s.  to  9s.  6d. 

[A.  ¥.  Ma:  Jidv. 


^^■SpoRTs  OF  THE  Tdrf. — Gentlemen  who  pa- 
tronize and  take  pleasure  in  this  sort  of  amusement, 
assure  us  that  fine  sport  may  be  expected  at  the 
next  races,  to  commence  on  the  Canton  Course  on] and  Pearls  at  25s.  6d.;  23s.  asked  for  recent  imports 

Wednesday,  the  18th  of  October.  I    .„       .  . y 

Amongst  other  horses  in  training  for  the  purses 
to  be  run  for  on  I  lat  day,  the  following  have  been 
mentioned  to  us: 

Betsey  Richqrds, 

Mark  Time,  , 

Fairfax, 

Tickler, 

Lady  Hal, 

Trippet, 

Souih.rn  Eclipse, > 

Louisa  Sims,         j 

Oscar,— sold  from  the  training  stable  to  a 
gentleman  in  Ohii)  for  $600. 

Two  3  ye-r  old  Tuckahoe  colts. 

Warvvi'-k  mare, 

OtteriugtoQ, 
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BEKF,  lialtiniore  Prime, 
BA(;ON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
BEIiS-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java 

Havana,,  ,  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, ,  .  , 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 
An  advance  of  I  cent 
each  number  to  No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,Herring3,Su3. 

Shad,  trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,  Rough, ,  . 
FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,  

Susquehanna,  superli. 

GUMOWDEU,  Balti.  . 

GltAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 

white 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler,  &  Red, new 

do.      Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Rye 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red   ,  , 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wnrtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .... 

HOPS,  1st  sort, 

H.)GS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 
Havana,  1st  qual,    .  . 

NAILS,  6a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORk    Baltimore  Mess, 

do  Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICF,  fresh 

SOAP.  Baltimore  White 
Brown  and  yellow. 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRA NDY, 4th  pr 
APP'  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  ground    .  . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon 

Claret,  

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  , 
Common,  Country,   . 
Skinners' or  Pulled,  .  ] 
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A6B,XCUIiTVKZ;. 


MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JYext  Catlh  Show. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  thp 
Maryland  Aa:i-icultural  Society  at  Brookland  Wood, 
on  Thursday  i!8th  September,  ) 8-26.  the  following 
membeis  appeared: — R.  Caton,  J.  B.  Morris, G. 
Cook,  A  Thomas,  J.  Hollingsvrorth,  J.  Swann,  B. 
W.  Hall,  S.  W.  Smith.  D.  Williamson,  jr.  James 
Cox,  Treasurer,  and  J.  S.  Skinner,  Corrcspondine; 
Secretarj% 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to 
prepare  a  scheme  of  Premiums  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board,  made  a  report,  which,  being  read,  it 
was  resolved  that  said  report  be  published  in  the 
American  Farmer  asaproject  for  consideration,  witli 
an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  state,  soliciting  such  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  any  practical  modification  of  said  report, 
as  may  be  thought  expedient  and  useful;  said  sugges- 
tions to  be  made  through  the  corresponding  secreta- 
ry, and  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  Board  for 
consideration  at  their  next  meeting. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  hold  their  nextais- 
sion  at  Lexington,  the  residence  of  David  William 
son,  jr.  Esq.,  of  which  furtlier  notice  will  be  given 

The  following  is  the  Report  as  presented  by  (he 
Committee. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheraeof 
Premiums  for  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Society,  heg  leave  to  report  the  follotv- 
ing,  viz: 

FARMS. 

For  the  Farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres, 
which  shall  appear  to  have  been  culti- 
vated, ivith  the  greatest  economy  and 
nett  profit,  consistently  with  its  perma- 
nent improvemen';  reference  being  had 
to  its  natural  advantages  as  to  soil,  situa- 
tion, &,c 5150  (/: 

For  the  second   best   Farm;   particulars  as 

above, 30  00 

CROPS. 

For  the  best  10  contiguous  acres  o-''  Wheat, 

to  be  not  less  than  30  bushe-*'  per  acre,    20  00 

For  the  best  10  contiguous  a^res  of  Indiau 
Corn,  yield  not  less  tha-'  60  bushels  per 
acre,       .        .        .        .        .        .  15  00 

For  the  best    10  contig-^ous   acres   of  Rye, 

yield  not  less  tha»  ^0  bushels  per  acre,     I -2  00 

For  the  bests  contiguous  xcres  of  Hay,  timo- 
thy, clover,  rye  or  orchard  grass,  or  any 
of  the  abov«  mixed — weight  to  be  as- 
certained a^  least  one  month  after  cut- 
ting.      ■     . 

For  the  best  5  contiguous  acres  of  wheat, 
yield  not  less  than  SO  bushels  per  acre. 

For  the  best  5  contiguous  acres  of  Indian 
Corn,  yield  not  less  than  60  bushels  per 
acre, 

For  the  best  5  contiguous  acres  of  Rye,  yield 
not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre. 

For  the  best  2  contiguous  acres  of  Hay  as 
above,       ...... 

For  the  best  crop  of  Tobacco,  not  less  than 
5  hogsheads,  highest  price,  . 

For  the  second  best  crop  of  Tobacco,  as 
above,      .        .        .        .        . 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Seed  Cotton  in  this  state,     . 

For  the  best  acre  of  Potatoes,  not  less  than 
2(10  bushels 

To  the  proprietor  of  the  apple  orchard,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  200  trees,  which 
shall  evinc?  the  most  judicious  manage- 
ment.             •        .  10  oo' 
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For  the  most  successful  experiment  in  waler- 
wretting,  or  otherwise  preparing  Flax  or 
Hemp;  the  quantity  to  be  not  less  than 
50  lbs.  dressed— the  whole  process  to  be 
slated  and  a  sample  to  he  produced,  . 

HORSES    AND   MARES. 

For  the  best  thorough  bred  Stallion,  pedi- 
gree properly  authenticated  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  left  with  the  Society  for  pub- 
lication.   

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock  for 
the  saddle, 

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock  for 
quick  draft, 

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock  for 
slow  draft.         .         . 

For  the  best  thorough  bred  brood  mare,      . 

For  the  best  brood  mare  adapted  to  the  sad- 
fJle,   .         .         .         .         . 

For  the  best  brood  mare  adapted  to  quick 
draft,     .         .        .        .        .         .        . 

For  the  best  brood  mare  adapted  to  slow 
draft,  ...... 

ASSES  AND  MPLES. 

For  the  best  Jack 

For  the  best  Jennet,  «... 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  Mules,  raised 

in  the  state,    ...... 

For  the  best  Mule   Colt,  by  the  side  of  its 

dam, 

NEAT  CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull  over  2  years  old,  full  blood 

Improved  Durham  Short  Horns,     . 
For  the  best  Bull  over  2  years  old,  full  blood 

Devon, 

For  thii  best  Bull  over  2  years  old,  of  any 

other  breed,  ..... 

For  the  best  Bull  under  2  years  old,  of  any 

breed,       

For  the  best  milch  Cow,      .... 

For  the  second  best  ditto. 

For  the  third  best  dilto. 

For  the  best  Heifer  of  any  breed,    . 

For  the  second  best  ditto,    .... 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  Oxen,'     . 
For  the  best  grass  fed  Bullock,  . 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar  over  1  year  of  age,    . 
For  the  best  Boar  under  1  year  of  age. 
For  the  best  breeding  Sow,     . 
For  the  best  Sow  Pig,        .         .     '   . 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

For  the  best  Saxony  Ram,  reference  being 
had  to  Ihe  quality  of  the  wool. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Saxony  ewes  as  above. 

For  the  best  Merino  Ram.  as  above,  . 

For  the  best  pair  of  Merino  Ewes,  as  above. 

For  the  best  Southdown  Ram, 

For  the  best  pair  of  Southdown  Ewes, 

For  the  best  Dishley  Ram,       .         .         . 

For  the  best  pair  of  Dishley  Ewes,      . 

For  the  best  Ram,  of  any  other  breed  than 
the  foregoing,  ..... 

For  the  best  pair  of  Ewes,  of  any  other  breed 
than  the  foregoing,       .... 

To  the  Farmer  whose  flock  at  the  last  slicar- 
ing  yielded  the  greatest  average  weight 
of  Wool,  the  flock  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  20;  the  wool  of  the  whole  to  be 
weighed,  being  first  cleansed  of  tags  and 
filth — if  fine  wool, — 

As  above — coarse  wool,       .... 

To  the  Farmer  who  shall  have  raised,  the  last 
season  previous  to  the  exhibition,  the 
greatest  number  of  Lambs,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  ewes,  (not  less  than 
20.)  ••:...        10  00 
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For  the  best  specimen  of  shearing,  (on  the 
ground,) 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Carpeting,  not  less  than 
20  yards,  the  wool  whereof  to  be  raised 
and  spun  on  the  farm  of  the  candidate. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey,  adapted  to  la- 
bourers, not  less  than  20  yards  as  before. 

For  the  best  piece  of  shirting  df  any  materials, 
not  less  than  20  yards, 

For  the  best  piece  8-4  linen  Diaper,  not  less 
than  15  yards, 

For  the  best  hearth  Rug, 

For  the  second  best  hearth  Rug,  . 

For  the  best  and  handsomest  piece  10-4  wool- 
len Counterpanes,     .... 

For  the  second  best,  do.  do. 

For  the  best  pair  knit  woollen  Hose,  full  size. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do. 

For  the  best  pair  cotton  Hose,  full  size. 

For  the  second  best         do.  do. 

For  the  best  pair  knit  thread  Hose,  full  size. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do. 

To  the  Spinners  of  the  greatest  weight  of 
cotton,  wool,  or  flax,  in  five  hours;  for 
each  article  $3, 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  agricultural  Machine,  that  may 
be  considered  new  and  as  deserving  the 
patronage  of  the  Society,    . 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 

For  the  sample  of  the  best  Cider,  the  pure 

juice  of  the  apple,    .... 
For  the  sample  of  the  best  domestic  Wine, 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

For  the  specimen  of  the  best  fresh  Butter,     .  10  00 
For  ihe  specimen  of  the  best  preserved  But- 
ter, 3  months  old,         .... 
For  the  specimen  of  the  best  Cheese,  made 

in  Maryland, 8  00 

PLOUGHING. 

For  the  best  Ploughing  by  three  horses  or 

mules, 10  00 

For  the  best  Ploughing  by  two  horses,  mules, 

or  oxen, 10  00 

To  each  of  the  successful  Ploughmen  $2,  4  00 

[On  the  above  scheme  of  Premiums,  we  take  leave 
to  make  a  few  comments,  explanatory  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  the  views  of  the  Committee  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  in  pursuance  of  our  own  reflec- 
tions. For  these  neither  the  Committee  nor  the 
Board  will  be  answerable,  as  they  are  made  without 
their  authority.  We  act  rather  as  Amicus  Curiiz 
than  as  an  officer  of  the  court. 

First  as  to  Fm-nis.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  change 
hMS  been  made,  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  these 
Premiums  ought  not  to  fail  in  exciting  a  salutary 
spirit  of  emulation  for  best  geiieral  management,  and 
that  if  the  terms  be  strictly  complied  with  and  the 
vouchers  regular  and  satisfactory,  the  information 
to  be  gained  by  the  puhlick  will  be  important.  As 
these  Premiums  are  of  high  value,  and  funds  not 
easily  raised,  a  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
an  intelligible  description  of  the  management,  for 
which  such  a  distinguished  premium  is  conferred, 
ought  to  be  exacted  of  the  party. 

Crops. — The  Premiums  for  these  are  generally 
of  the  same  amount  and  for  Ihe  same  species  of 
crops  as  those  heretofore  given;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  acres  have  been  in  most  cases 
diminished  by  one  half.  This  was  done,  it  may  be 
supposed,  with  a  view  to  opening  the  field  for  a 
greater  number  of  competitors,  and  to  inculcate  the 
expediency  of  making  heav)  crops  on  little  land, 
rather  than  hght  ones  on  a  large  surface.  The  cost 
of  labour  in  each  case  per  acre  being  nearly  the 
same;  the  true  secret  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
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the  greater  profit  of  agricultural  capital  in  New 
England  over  Maryland,  where  slaves  have  eaten 
up  their  owners,  driven  away  their  children,  and  are 
now  eating  up  themselves. 

Horses. — Here  new  premiums  have  been  intro- 
duced for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  in  the 
mode  deemed  most  effectual,  within  the  means  of 
llie  Society,  for  (he  encouragement  of  the  race  of 
Ihe  blooded  horse  in  Maryland,  besides  ihe  Pre- 
miums heretofore  offered  for  the  best  horses,  have 
been  increased  in  amount.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
has  probably  been  struck  with  the  remarkable 
and  disparaging  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
estate  in  Maryland  on  which  there  can  be  purchas- 
ed, what  may  be  called  a  valuable  saddle  or  harness 
horse,  of  good  figure  and  action,  such  as  a  gentle- 
man would  take  piido,  in  owning.  It  is  admitted 
with  pleasure  that  improvement  is  going  on  in  this 
particular,  and  if  any  one  can  suggest  in  what  way 
the  funds  of  the  Society  can  be  so  appropriated  as 
to  accelerate  an  object,  with  which  the  pleasure 
and  the  convenience  of  so  many  are  connected, 
such  suggestions  will  be  most  respectfully  consi- 
dered. 

Asses  and  Mules. — There  is  now  little  if  any 
dispute  about  the  economy  and  value  of  the  mule; 
on  these  points,  as  well  as  on  the  various  races  of 
the  animal  from  which  they  are  on  one  side  derived, 
nothing  remains  to  be  said,  since  the  publick  was 
favoured  with  the  excellent  and  conclusive  prize  es- 
say of  Mr.  Pomeroy;  yet  it  is  wonderful  what  apathy 
is  evi.iced  on  the  point  of  procuring  and  encouraging 
the  best  jacks  to  be  used  within '^he  state.  One 
would  really  suppose  the  publick  to  he  actuated  to- 
wards these  enduring  and  faithful  domestics  by  a 
prejudice  similar  to  that  which  realizes  the  pro- 
phetic   denunciation    against  the  serpent. 


general  premium  for  the  machine  which  shall  "be 
considered  new  and  as  deserving  the  patronage  of 
the  Society." 

Fermented  Liquors,  Butter,  and  Ploughing, 
no  change  has  been  made. 

General  Remarks. — We  apprehend,  that  on  a 
view,  of  the  list  it  must  be  admitted  as  apparent  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  have  kept  in  view,  improve- 
ment in  the  substantial  practical  branches  of  agri- 
culture. Ff  in  some  things  they  may  be  thought  to 
have  erred  they  would  only  answer,  "humauum  est 
errare;"  but  they  court  advice  and  are  open  to  con- 
viction] 


HINTS  TO  FARMERS. 

[In  a  late  number  of  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger, 
received  at  this  office,  we  find  the  following  hints 
from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and,  as  they  have  grown 
out  of  the  •'uncommon  heat  and  dryness  of  the  sea- 
son," many  of  his  suggestions  may  be  applicable  to 
our  own  country.  On  the  point  of  increasing  litter, 
as  a  means  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  manure  next 
year,  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  com- 
monly used  for  that  purpose,  it  has  occurred  to  us 
that  our  farmers  would  be  well  repaid  for  their  la- 
bour by  cutting  the  immense  crops  of  the  hog  weed, 
and  other  weeds  which,  as  far  as  we  have  made  ex- 
cursions ill  the  country,  appear  to  be  more  abundant 
this  year  than  we  have  ever  known  them — we  have 
seen  some  fields  which  we  should  suppose  would 
yield  two  or  three  tons  weight  to  the  acre.  It 
is  said  that  cattle  will  eat  the  hog  weed  kindly  in 
winter,  if  well  cured;  but,  at  all  events,  it  would 
make  good  bedding   and  litter  for  barn  yards. 


There  is  another  point  touched  by  Sir  John  Sinclair 

and'thei  that  deserves  the  most  serious  attention — that  is  the 

heelof  the  sons  of  Ada'm  shall  bruise  the  serpent's! importance  °^  every   farmer  making  himself  ac- 

liead."     There  are  perhaps  not  thirty  mules  reared  ^  quainted  with,  and  putting  into  practice,  the  means 

,nd  in  a  veai-  of  imsation.     Wlicrever  a  stream  of  water  can  be 


of  imgat 

brought  to  act  upon  any  portion  of  his  land,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  put  it  in  operation;  more  espe- 
cially since  we  have  now  for  so  many  years  experi- 
enced the  liability  Oi"    tho   bcot  dry  land   nno«*<Jo"'o   to 

fail  from  the  drought.     Of  all  manures  water  is  one 


in  Maryland  in  a  year. 

Neat  Cattle — The  Premiums  for  these  have 
been  augmented  in  consideration  of  the  universal 
use  and  value  of  Cattle,  and  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting their  melioration,  seeing  that  there  is  so 
much  difference  in  favour  of  particular  races.  Some  „ 

being  best  fitted  for  beef,  some  for  milk,  some  for  of  the  most  efficient,  and  when  arraBgements  are 
butter,  some  for  the  yoke,  and  some  uniting  most ,  once  made  to  avail  ourselves  ot  its  agency,  it  con- 
of  the«e  qwalities  with  the  least  number  of  defects. 'tinucs  to  be,  of  all  manures,  the  cheapest,  not  only 
We  hope  never  again  to  see  the  Cattle-pens  so  bare  |  because  it  is  the  free  offering  ol  bountiful  nature, 
as  they  were  at  the  last  Cattle  Show.  but  because  it  costs  less  labour  to  apply  it.     V\  e  do 

Sheep— No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  not  here  allude  altogether  to  the  advantages  of  irri- 
scale  of  premiums  for  Sheep.  All  the  valuable  I  gation  in  the  summer  season;  for  we  are  aware  that 
races  arc  embraced,  and  it  has  been  deemed  useful  I  the  very  droughts  which  so  much  enhance  the  value 
to  offer  such  inducement  as  will  ensure  to  the  pa-] of  tliat,  will  often  exhaust  the  streams  which  are  to 
ttonsof  the  Society,  and  the  agricultural  publick, i  afford  the  means  of  it,— but  we  mean  to  urge  upon 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  breeds.  The  \  the  farmer  that  he  should  keep  in  mmd  the  undenia- 
Southdown  breed,  so  remarkable  for  its  hardiness,  ble  lertility  caused  by  winter  flooding  ol  his  land 
the  good  quality  of  its  wool  and  the  excellence  of  where  that  may  be,  as  it  can  be  accomplished  in  so 
its  mutton,  has    been   imported  by  Col.  Powel,  in  many  situations  where  it  is  totally  neglected      On 


considerable  numbers  and  in  great  perA-ction — we 
shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  realizing  the  merits 
of  a  race  of  sheep  so  long  esteemed  in  England  for 
hardiness,  and  for  yielding  mutton  of  Ihe  finest 
/juality  for  a  gentleman's  table. 

Domestic  Family  Manufactures. — Some  of 
these  premiums  have  been  suppressed  under  the 
persuasion  that  since  the  establishment  by  the  Tariff 
of  regular  manufacturing  establishments,  these 
things  are  not  to  be  manufactured  with  economy  by 
manual  labour,  and  this  persuasion  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  want  of  competition  for  the  premiums 
in  question. 

On  Implements  of  Husbandry. — No  premium 
has  been  offered  for  any  particular  implement,  be- 
cause no  improvement  was  expcclcil  to  result  from 
it.  The  active  competition  amongst  these  estab- 
lishments has  superseded  the  necessity  of  further 
stimulu.s;  yet  it  was  thought  best  not  to  overlook  the 
subject  altogether,  but  to  offer  as  an  incentive  to 
the  ingenuity  and  public  spirit  of  our  citizens,  a 


these  topicks,  irrigation  and  flooding  of  land,  we 
have  given,  it  is  apprehended,  ample  testimony  ol 
their  advantages  and  instructions  as  to  the  means  of 
conducting  these  operations,  fs  further  informa- 
tion needed  by  any  on  this  or  other  subjects  embrac- 
ed in  this  journal?"  the  party  is  respectfully  reminded 
of  what  we  have  often  suggested — To  wit  that  the 
better  way  is  to  reduce  his  wishes  to  the  form  of 
plain  queries  on  each  separate  point,  and  if  our  cor- 
respondents do  nut,  as  they  generally  and  liberally 
do,  supply  the  information  from  their  own  know- 
ledge or  experience,  if  we  do  not  answer  ourselves, 
it  will  be  because  we  cannot  command  the  informa- 
tion from  our  own  resources.  The  trial  is  always 
easily  made;  the  paper  is  open,  and  the  wisest  men 
have  always  been  the  most  ready  to  proclaim  their 
own  ignorance.  Those  who  wrap  themselves  in 
self-conceit,  or  are  too  proud  to  admit  their  igno- 
rance seldom  make  advances  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge. Farmers,  if  any,  who  have  been  improvi- 
dent of  their  corn-fodder  this  year,  will  have  cause 


to  f'-'M   it:   and  :ill  those  withij.   luach  of  a   hay 
market  should  save  every  particle  of  winter  food  that 
may  enable  them  to  reserve  their  hay  for  sale. 
That  article  is  now  selling  for  J22  per  ton.] 

The  following  article  is  given  as  "Hints  to  F  irra- 
ers,  on  the  means  of  alleviaing  the  mischiefs  which 

are  likely  to  result  from  the  unfavourable  season. 

By  Ihe  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart."— It  is 
dated,  Edinburgh,  July  -20,  and  addressed  to  tiie 
editor  of  the  Courier,  with  the  following  short  in- 
troiluction; — "It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
the  iarmers  should  receive,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  the  inclosed  hints  on  the  means  of  alleviat- 
ing the  calamities  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  this 
most  unfavorable  season.  I  wish  much,  therefore, 
to  have  the  inclosed  inserted,"  &c.  The  document 
is  subjoined: 

1.  is  evident  that  husbandmen,  in  many  parts  of 
the  kinu'dom,  are  likely  to  suffer  severely  from  the 
uncommon  heat  and  dryness  of  the  season.  The 
scaxity  of  grass,  the  diminished  quantity  of  hay, 
the  failure  in  the  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  certain 
defriencies  of  straw,  must  in  various  ways  be  high- 
ly njurious  to  the  farmer,  in  proportion  as  he  expe- 
riences these  calamities.  The  number  of  his  cattle 
and  his  horses  must  be  reduced,  and  even  then  they 
wil!  be  ill-fed;  while,  from  a  want  of  litter,  the  quan- 
titj  of  manure  for  the  grain  and  green  crops  of  the 
succeeding  year  must  be  greatly  diminished. 

It  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  agriculture,  to  furnish  such 
bints  as  may  tend  to  alleviate  the  mischiefs  which 
are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  joint  operation  of  so 
many  unfortunate  circumstances. 

:.  Reaping  the  crop. — In  many  fields  of  oats  and 
barley,  the  straw  is  so  short  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  reap  the  crop  with  a  hook  or  sickle.  In  such 
caies,  short  scythes  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Bit,  in  whatever  way  the  harvesting  is  carried  on, 
(h(  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken,  either  to  cut 
tlf«  crop  close  to  the  ground  or  to  collect  the  stub- 
ble for  litter. 

2.  On  straw-hay. — The  second  crop  of  clover 
this  year,  if  the  season  be  favourable,  may  still  be 
productive;  hot  when  there  is  much  wet,  the  second 
growth  is  often  tgst  The  only  mode  of  preserva- 
tion is,  by  mixing  V  with  layers  of  straw,  more  es- 
pecially with  oat-strav,  if  it  can  be  procured.  The 
clover,when  mixed  with  the  straw,  may  be  full  of  sap; 
but  it  ought  to  be  free  frotA  rain  moisture,  otherwise 
it  may  become  mouldy.  The  clover  is  thus  secur- 
ed, and  the  straw  so  much  inproved  in  value,  that 
5s.  worth  of  straw  may  be  thu-.  converted  into  an 
article  worth  30s.  or  even  more. 

3  Salting  straw-hay— If  the  straw-hay  is  salt- 
ed at  the  time  of  stacking,  cattle  v^iH  not  only  eat 
the  mixture  Viiore  eagerly  than  good  unmixed  hay 
not  salted,  but  will  thrive  nearly  as  well  upon  it. — 
The  quantity  recommended  is,  either  one  hundred 
weight  of  salt  to  seven  or  eight  tons  of  hay,  or  a 
peck  of  ground  rock  salt,  if  pure,  to  a  ton  of  hay. 
But  as  rock  salt  is  often  mixed  with  sand  or  earth, 
manufactured  salt  is  preferable. 

4.  Litter. — A  great  diminution  of  dung,  from 
the  want  of  straw  for  litter,  will  be  severely  felt  in 
the  succeeding  crops;  this  deficiency  ought  to  be 
supphed  by  every  possible  means,  as  by  collecting 
weeds, — the  leaves  of  trees, — fern  and  heath, — or 
employing  peat  mould, — fine  earth, — and  sea,  river, 
or  other  sand,  for  that  purpose. 

5.  Feeding  stock. — The  deficiency  of  food  for 
stock  must  be  supplied  by  every  expedient  that  can 
be  devised. 

One  resource,  would  be  to  adopt  the  Flemish 
practice  of  sowing  winter  turnips,  and  which  is 
hkewise  practised  in  some  parts  of  England.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  is  reaped,  the  land  should  be  light- 
ly ploughed,  «t  well  harrowed,  and  the  turnips  sown 
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broad-cast.  They  never  grow  large;  but  in  Flan- 
ders, they  are  greedily  consumed  by  cattle;  and  it 
is  there  remarked,  that  when  given  to  milch  co\v3, 
they  are  not  apt  to  give  any  taste  to  the  milk  or  but- 
ter. They  are  sometimes  suffered  to  shoot;  and 
the  cattle  devour  them  in  that  state,  till  the  middle 
of  April.  Some  would  prefer  folding  sheep  on  the 
crop;  and  when  given  to  cattle,  they  ought  to  be 
cut,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  choking  the  stock  fed 
upon  them,  which  sometimes  happens  when  turnips 
are  small  sized. 

If  the  crop  of  turnips  has  failed,  the  farmer  is  ear- 
nestly requested,  after  harrowing  the  surface,  and 
clearing  it  of  weeds,  to  sow  the  field  with  rape.  If 
this  is  done  in  the  end  of  July,  or  tirst  week  of  Au- 
gust, the  produce  will  be  very  great.  The  crop 
answers  well  for  sheep  folded,  and  may  be  mown 
and  given  to  cattle,  and  even  horses.  The  quanti- 
ty of  seed  required,  %vhpn  sown  broad-cast,  is  about, 
8  lbs.  per  English,  or  10  lbs.  per  Scotch  acre,  at  6d. : 
per  pound.  The  earlier  it  i.s  sown,  the  better  and 
fuller  produce  may  be  expected.  I 

Where  furze  or  whins  abound,  they  may  furnish  a 
grfat  and  valuable  supply,  which  might  perhaps  be 
improved,  by  having  salt  mixed  with  them.  Large | 
farmers  should  erect  mills  for  bruising  them,  but 
small  ones  must  employ  the  flail  or  mallet. 

Hea(h-hay,  or  the  shoots  of  young  heath  growing 
more  or  less  intermixed  with  ordinary  herbage,  may 
be  mown  and  easily'dried  for  winter  use.  This  is 
doi.t  in  Strathdon.in  Aberdeenshire  and  in  themorei 
hiliy  parts  of  VV'igtonshire.  and  is  found  to  be  ofj 
BBore  value  than  many  are  aware  of  who  have  not 
tried  it. 

Linseed  and  oil-cake  may  be  procured,  either 
from  the  continent  or  from  North  America;  and  if 
low  priced  way  be  a  great  resource  to  the  farmer. 

So  great  is  the  probable  scarcity  of  hay,  that  a 
spirited  farmer  in  Seotlmd  proposes  to  import  that 
article  from  Holland.  What  an  argument  this  is  in 
favour  of  irrigalion,  which  would  ensure  a  produce 
of  bay  in  almost  any  season. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  aids  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  deficiency  of  manuic  for  the  crops  of  next  year. 
Most  fortunately  the  application  of  oil,  as  a  means 
of  enriching  the  soil,  has  been  recently  pointeJ  out; 
and,  so  far  as  that  article  can  be  procured,  (here  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  deficiency  i^ay  be  supplied. 
Proofs  of  the  efficiency  of  this  manure  shall,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  submitted  to  t^e  attention  of  the 
farmer. 

Another  species  of  manr^e,  which  is  but  litlle  at- 
tended to  in  this  counti/,  is  kelp,  or  the  ashes  of 
sea  weeds.  This  dre.«ing  "s  peculiarly  calculated 
for  stiff  soils.  It  is  faund  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  that 
half  a  bushel  of  poi^nded  kelp,  if  sown  on  a  stiff  soil 
in  the  winter  season,  or  beginning  of  spring,  will 
manure  a  percb  or  pole  of  land;  consequently  20 
bushels  an  acrp.  It  is  said  that  it  gives  a  full  ear  to 
corn,  and  presents  its  being  laid.* 

The  resoujce  offish  as  a  manure  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to.  In  the  rivers  which  run  through 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridges  hire  and  Nor- 
folk, the  small  fish  called  stickle  backs  swarm  in  such 
abundance,  as  to  be  purchased  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  per 
bushel,  and  are  successfully  employed  in  forming 
composts.  The  refuse  of  the  pilchard  fishery  in 
Cornwall  ensures  great  crops.  There  is  an  im- 
mense herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Caithness, 
which  produces  much  refuse  or  garbage,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  barrel  of  refuse  to  fourteen  barrels  of 
herrings  But  it  requires  the  garbage  of  84  barrels 
of  herrings  to  manure  a  Scotch,  or  about  67  barrels 
an  English  acre.  The  effects  of  this  manure,  how- 
ever, on  waste  lands,  when  first  brought  into  culti- 
ration,  are  hardly  to  be  credited.  It  is  calculated, 
that  a  ton  of  fish,  moderately  salted,  in  a  compost 


with  soil,  would  manure  five  English  acres.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
expense,  and  in  what  manner  this  manure  could 
be  most  profitably  applied. 

I  earnestly  hope  thai  other  friends  to  agriculture 
will  lend  their  aid  to  improve  these  hasty  sugges- 
tions, and,  by  our  united  efforts,  that  we  shall  still 
be  enabled  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  we 
are  likely  to  encounter. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

13,S  George-st.  Edinburgh,  July  15,  18i6. 
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PRINCE'S  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  F.sa.  September  25,  1826. 

Sir, — la  one  of  your  late  papers,  you  have  no- 
ticed the  arrival  at  the  cclebiated  garden  of  Wm. 
Prince,  Esq.,  on  Long  Island,  State  of  New  York, 
of  the  bust  of  Linnaeus,  (he  father  of  systematic 
botany.  I  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  infor- 
mation; for  I  do  not  know  of  any  situation  where 
this  bust  could  with  more  propriety  be  placed.  Con- 
sidering the  age  of  our  country,  and  hf!;  limited  re- 
sources, there  is  not  a  man  living  who  has  done  as 
much  to  improve  the  botany  of  the  United  Stales 
as  Jlr.  Prince;  and  this  too  without  any  public  aid, 
wholly  relying  upon  the  tasle,  patriotism,  liberality, 
and  enterprise  of  his  countrymen,  to  remunerate 
him  for  the  expense  which  he  annually  incurs  by 
importation  from  ihe  various  gardens  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  for  his  constant  and  heavy  ex- 
penditure for  attending  to  and  cultivating  a  garden 
containing  thirty-two  acres  closely  filled,  and  in 
which  he  has  frequently  employed  from  thirfy  to 
thirty-six  hands,  gardeners  and  labourers.  Our 
travellers  from  the  south  and  the  north,  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  who  visit  New  York,  the  empo- 
rium of  American  commerce,  spend  thousands  of 
dollar.^,  less  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  public 
benefit,  than  would  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  the 
garden  of  Mr.  William  Prince.  There  uninfluenced 
li>  n-.imes,  they  would  examine  lor  themselves,  and 
consulting  taste  as  well  as  utility,  each  visitor  would 
take  home,  or  order  to  be  sent  to  him  at  the  proper 
season,  a  selection  of  choice  fruit,  r^re  flowers,  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  and  perhaps  some  of  each. 
This  visit  forms  so  pleasant  an  excursion  by  a  good 
and  cheap  daily  steam  boat  passage  to  Flushing, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  and  spacious  hotel  to 
accommodate  select  parties,  that  I  am  surprised 
they  are  not  more  frequently  pleased  to  view  Mr. 
Prince's  splendid  collection,  to  dine,  and  if  necessa- 
ry return  the  same  day  to  New  York. 

In  this  coflection  the  southerns  and  westerns 
will  see  many  articles,  which,  although  confined  to 
the  greenhouse  at  Flushing,  will  flourish  in  open 
exposure  with  them. 

The  variety  of  olives,  the  33  varieties  of  the  ci- 
tron, the  28  varieties  of  the  splendid  camellia,  the  S 
varieties  of  gardenia, — the  laurus  in  varieties, 
Chinese  magnolias,  myrtles,  narcissus,  21  varieties 
of  passion  flower,  491  different  roses,  160  pelargo 
niums  or  geraniums;  at  least  50  varieties  of  superb 
carnations — more  than  250  varieties  of  foreign 
grapes,  from  which  to  select  for  every  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  our  union.  Here  we  will  find  the  date  tree, 
so  precious  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  and  which 
will  stand  the  climates  south  of  Virginia.  But  why 
should  I  attempt  a  list  which  would  fill  a  amall 
volume? 

It  is  by  experiment  alone"  (and  that  at  but  little 
cost)  we  can  ascertain  what  fruits,  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  will  stand  our  winters  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  The  writer  of  these  researches  has  success- 
fully introduced  to  open  planting,  many  trees  and 
shrubs,  heretofore  thought  too  tender. 

It  is  said  that  the  Bostonians  have  evidenced  great 
taste  in  their  green-houses  and  pleasure  grounds;  if 


they  cannot  in  their  hot  and  green-houses  embrace 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Prince's  s|>lendid  collections,  yet 
his  fine  fruits  are  an  object  of  deep  interest,  while 
his  hardy  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  pos- 
sessing such  a  variety  of  leaf,  growth,  colour  and 
bloom,  are  well  calculated  to  give  eff'ict  to  rural 
economy  and  to  ornamental  planting.  Permit  mc 
to  remark,  that  no  blame  should  he  Impuled  to  Mr. 
Prince,  if  a  pear,  apples,  cherries.  Sec.  highly  es- 
teemed in  Maryland,  should  not  be  approved  in 
Massachusetts  or  in  Virginia.  I  know  by  expe 
rience,  that  every  fruit  has  its  fiivourite  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  therefore  to  insure  to  ourselves  fine  fruit, 
we  should  try  all,  and  slick  to  that  which  is  best. 
The  subscriber  is  annually  extending  his  collection 
from  Mr.  Prince's  nursery — he  does  not  experience 
any  disappointment,  every  article,  both  hardy  and 
tender,  reaches  him  in  perfect  security,  pul  up  with 
such  exact  neatness,  that  there  is  nothing  lost. 

If  the  passaije  is  long,  all  should  be  gradually  ex- 
posed to  light.  Now  commences  Ihe  projier  time 
for  the  removal  of  all  deciduous  trees. 

My  southern  and  western  friends  let  me  recom- 
mend, that  you  take  home  with  you  a  portion,  if  on- 
ly a  small  one,  of  this  invaluable  collection  Atten- 
tively examine  the  catalogue,  and  let  your  children 
at  some  distant  day  have  it  in  their  power  fo  say, 
"my  parents  brought  this  here  from  William  Prince's 
nursery  in  the  year  1826."  F. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  SUPERB  GRAPES!! 
My  Dear  Sir,  Pmt  of  Oxfm-d,  Sept.  26,  1S26. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  see  in  yours  of  the  22d  ult. 
the  little  specimen  of  fruit  I  sent  you  was  damaged 
before  you  received  it;  and  although  I  had  the 
honour  to  receive  your  statement  with  the  basket; 
yet  I  have  not  had  baskets  to  send  you  more  in  lime 
as  1  wanted  to  do;  for  few  of  my  friends  in  Balti- 
more return  the  baskets.  I  now  send  you  a  small 
basket  of  grapes,  but  regret  that  some  sorts  are 
out  that  I  wished  you  to  see.  My  Muskatong 
peaches  and  large  Heath,  as  all  my  fruits,  came 
sooner  tijis  year  than  common,  owing  to  tlie  ;;reat 
drought  before  harvest.  I  send  you  some  red  Ham- 
burgh grapes,  and  Jersey  and  Guernsey  ditto,  and 
only  a  dozen  berries  of  the  White  Scuppernong,* 
and  tliej'  are  the  refuse  and  last  of  the  fruit  that  can 
be  found  on  the  vine.  It  never  bore  before  this 
year,  (three  years  old.)  I  find  them  worth  propa- 
gating. I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  due  respect,  your  friend, 

JOHN  WILLIS. 


LARGE  EGG  PLANT. 

(From  tlie  Frederick  Town  Examiner.) 
An  egg  plant,  (Solanum,)  was  raised  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Rev.  John  Dubois,  at  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
near  Emmittsburg,  which,  in  circumference,  is  28 
inches,  its  weight  seven  and  a  half  pounds.  Though 
by  no  means  as  large  as  some  this  Reverend  gen- 
tleman has  raised,  it  is  sufficiently  of  the  mammoth 
growth,  to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  a  curi- 
osity, and  to  the  inspection  of  those  who  delight  in 
viewing  the  progress  of  industry. 

^^A  sweet  potatoe,  from  Somerset  county,  was 
shewn  fo  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  last 
week,  which  weighed  eight  pounds  two  ounces. 

Colonel  Carr,  at  his  garden  near  Gray's  Ferry, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  has  this  season,  out 
of  less  than  half  an  acre  of  vineyard,  on  a  dry  gra- 
velly hill  adjoining  the  garden,  .sold  1200  pounds  of 
grapes  at  from  six  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  and 
made  two  hundred  and  sixty  gallons  of  wine,  valued 
at  two  dollars  the  gallon. 

*  A  large  grape  of  delightful  flavour. 
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TABLE  Ofc^  THE  PRINCIPAL  KNOWN  WINES,  AND  OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  ALCOHOL  tN  WINES. 


produced 


Generic  .\omes. 


Portugal 


Spain 


Red.  Port 


White.  Bucellaa 

Setuval 

CarcavcUos 
Sherry 


rorielies. 


Quantity  of 
Jltcohul  til 
100  -parts. 


White. 


Malaga 


(average) 
Vinho  de  Ramo 
Collares 


Amontillado 
Paxarete 

(A.  D.  1666) 
Pedro-simenes 


22.96  B» 
15.62r  £ 
19.15P  < 

18.49  B 


QitaKlies. 


Lagrima  de  Malaga 


Malmsey  of 

Sitges, 

Priory 

Bed.  Tent,  Tintilla 

La  Torre 

Peralez 

Scgorve 

Viiiaroz 

Benicarlo 

Carinena 

Val  de  Penas 

Manzanares 

Ciudad  Real 

Majorca  1  If7ii(e.  Alba  flor 

,PraBce 


18.65  B 
19 


IB  j 


-  1 

18.94B 

-  I 

-  I 


13  30B 


fr/H(e.  Champagne  Sillery 


Red.  Champagne 


[While.  Arbois 
t        Papillon 
Chablis 
Eed.  Burgundy 


While.  Burgundy 


Red.  Htntxitage 


Ay,  Hautvilliers,  Ep- 
ernay,  nizy,Avenay 
Avise,  Oger,  Pierry, 
Closet,  Lemesnil, 
Cramont,  Mciiil  . 

Verzv   . 

Verzvnay,  Mailly, 
Bouzy,  St  Basle, 
Chamery,  Ecueil, 
Villedemange      . 

Clos  St.  Thierry  . 


RomanSe  Conti,  Clos 
Vougeot,  Chamber- 
tin,  Riehebourg,  Ro- 
raanee  de  St.  Vivant, 
Tache,  St.  George 

Volnay,  Ponard,  Gor- 
ton, Vosne  Nuits. 
Bcaune  Chamboll, 
Morey,  Meurseault, 
Savigny  sous  Beaune 

Romanechc,  Torins, 
Chenas,  Tonnere, 
Auxerre 

Mont  Rachct 

La  Perriere,  la  Com- 
botte,laGoutted'or, 
la  Genevriere,  les 
Charmes,  Vaumoril- 
Ion,  les  Grisfcs,  Val- 
mur,  Grenouilles, 
Vaudesir,  Bougne- 
reau,  Mont  de  Mi- 
lieu, Fuissey,  Pouil- 
ly        .         . 

Meal,  Greffisux,  Be- 
sas,  Baume,  Rau 
eoule 


n.26B 
13.30  B 


-      1 


n.93B 


IVIiere 
jiroduced. 


Generic  JVomes. 


I 


--1 


14.57  B 


Deep  purple,  rough, 
bitter,  sweet,  spi- 
rituous. 

Pale  straw;  flavoui 

delicate. 

Amber  color,  swei . 
Deep  do  ;  nutty  am! 

aromatic 
Amber  color,  sweet 

and  aromatic. 

Amber;  flavour  dt - 
licate,  rich,  sweet 

Color  deeper;  sweet 
luscious. 

Resembles  Malaga. 

Purple;  sweet;  fla 
your  strong,  spicy 


Sweet 


Resembles  Claret. 

Resembles  Sauternc 
Still,  of  an  amb.col 
Brisk  or  sparkling, 
delicate  flavour  & 
aroma;  slightly  u 
cidulous;  butsomt 
are  still,  or  at  most 
simply  creamiiii; 
generally  paler 
than  Sillery. 

Good  color  and  bo 
dy,  and  a  high 
agreeable  flavour. 

Colour  and  aroma 
ofBurgundy, light- 
ness ofChainpagnc 

Inferior  to  Chain|i.. 
but  resembling  il 
in  some  of  their 
qualities. 

Beautiful,  rich,  pur- 
ple color;  exqui- 
site flavour  with  a 
full  body,  yet  deli- 
cate and  light. 

Excellent  wines, 
but  inferior  to  the 
former. 


Strong, 
wiues 


generous 


High  perfume   and 
nutty  flavour. 


-  ! 


Rich,    highly 
voured  wines. 


I 


12.32  B 


fla 


flti 


Dark  purple; 
vour  exquisite,  ■ 
perfume  reseni 
;>ling  that  of  tin 
spberry 


Germany 


White.  Hermi- 
tage 
CoteRotie 


Varieties. 


Crozf'S,  Gervant. 
ceurol   . 

Viu  de  paille  . 


Mer- 


Verinav 


Seyssuel 
Clarctte  of 

Die 
Red.  Tavel 
Chuzlan 
Beaucaire 
St.  Geniez 
Lirac 
Saint  Lau 

re  nee 
St.  Joseph 
St-Georges 

Comas 

White.  Via  de 
Cotillon 

While.  Fron- 
tignan 

Lunel 

Beziers 

Red.     Roussil- 

lon 


\. 


!■       ■    • 

I  St.  Peray,  St.  Jean 

s-  ■  ••  ■ 


(luanlity  of 
Jllcohot  in 
100  farts. 


n.43 


■1 


Qualities. 


fla- 


1-2.32  B 


\-\ 


WliUe.  Roussil- 
lon 


Red.  Claret 


Clos-Mazet     . 

Cazoul,Bassan 

(average) 

Bagnols,  sur  Mer,  Cos- 
peron,  Collioure,  To- 
remila,  Grenache,Ter- 
rats 

!  Rivessaltes  . 
Salces  {Maccabac) 


(average) 
Lafitte,  Latour,  Leovil- 
le,  Chateau  Margeaux, 
Rauzan 

(Gi-oiies)     Haul  Brion, 
Haut  Talan 


Wliite.  Claret 


IV. 


^rig. 


12.79  B  . 


15.52: 


18.13B 


Less   delicate 
vour. 

Amber  color;  sweet, 
luscious. 

JResemble     Hermitage 

I  in    flavour,    but    are 

j  weaker. 

jViolet  perfume. 

iLight,  sparkling,  deli- 

I  cate. 

Bright  rose  color,  fla- 
vour and  aroma  deli- 
cate. 


Inferior. 


Full  rich  color;  flavour 

of  Ratafia. 
Sprightly;    flavour 

the  violet. 
Luscious,     flavour    of 

the  grape. 
Bright  yellow  colour; 

less     luscious      than 

Frontignan. 
Resembles  Sherry. 


of 


nac,   ^rtimino,]  Kixa 
nosj  J  average) 
Gorce,    Laiose,    Bran- 
mouton,  Pichow,  Lon- 
gueville 

St.  EmilloD,  Canon 

Preignac,  Beaumes, 
Langon,Cerons,  Buzet 

St.  Nessans,  SanceMont 
Basiilac 


15.10B 


).  13.37  B 


Barsac 

Sauterne 
White.  Rhenish 


Red.  Rhenish 


Red.  Rhenish 
Moselle 


JohanDisberger(178S) 

Steinberg 

Rudensheimer  (1811) 
Grafenberg     . 
Markebruno    . 
Rothenberg     . 
^Hock)  Hocheimer  (a 

verage) 
Amanshausen,       Leib- 

frauenmilch,      Schar- 

lachberger    . 

Laubenheim,  Nierstein 
Bodenheimer  (1802) 

Braunenberg,    Pisport, 
Ztltingeo,  Wehlen,  Graach 


14.22  B  ! 
8.71  P! 


1S.68B 


Great  body  and  color, 
become  tawny  when 
old. 

Bright  golden  color; 
fragrant  aroma;  fla- 
vour of  the  quince. 

Similar;  inferior  to  Ri- 
vessaltes. 

Red;  somewhat  rough; 
sweet. 
\ 

Deep  purple;  delicate 
flavour;  violet  per- 
fume. 

Resemble  the  better 
sorts  of  Burgundy,  bat 
are  rougher. 

Light  wines;  of  good 
flavour. 

Harsh ;  odour  of  bnrB- 
ing  sealing-wax. 

Secondary  quality. 

Sweet. 

Amb^r color;  full;  aro- 
ma somewhat  like 
cloves. 

Amber  colour;  sweet- 
ish. 

High  flavour  and  per- 
fume. 

S'roiigest  of  Rhine 
wines;  sweetish. 

Like  the  former. 

Soft  and  delicate  fla- 
vour 

Light;  acidulous, 

Considerable  body. 

Light;  delicate  per- 
fume and  taste. 

Delicate  perfume  and 
taste. 

Light,  pleasant  flavout 

I  high  aroma. 


»  B.  means  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Braudej  P.  of  Dr.  Prout;  and  Z.  of  Mr.  Zcz.  t  A  Tuscan  wiae.      J  A  Candian  wine. 
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JVhae 
produced. 


Hungary 


«aly 


Generic 
Jil'ames. 


Sicily 


Tokay 


Meneser 

Montepulci- 
atio 


Verdea 

Trebbiano 
Albano 

Orvietto 

Lacrima 

Cbristi 


Vino  Greco 

Mai'zala 


Varieties. 


Tokay  Essence 
Ausbruch 

Maslas    • 

.Edinburgh,         Ruslh 
Ofen      . 


Aleatico 


(luantity  oj 
Alcohol  in 
100  parts. 


Qualities. 


9.88  B< 


-  I 


16.20  P< 


Ithaca 

Cephalo- 
nia 

Candia 

Cyprus 
Tenos 

Tenados 

Smyrna 
Madeira 


Syracuse 

Etna 

Lissa 
Red  wine  ol' 
Ithaca 

Cephalonia 

Rithymo 

Vino  Santa 

Tenos 

Red  Musca- 
dine 

While  Mus- 
cadine 

Madeira 


Montefiascone 


.Monte  Somma,  Gallitte 
Ischia,  Nula,  Ottajano, 

Novella,  Torre  deGre- 

CO,  Pozzula  . 

(average) 

Twenty-one   years  uld 

submitted    to    Soem- 

mering's  process  five 

years     . 


■i 


Sercial 


(average) 

.  (Wcstlndies) 

( average" 


19.70  B 


-1 


25.9   B 

18.40  P 

1.5.28  B 
30.00  P 
15.90  P 


-   1 


-  ! 

-  1 


22.27  B 
21.20  P 
20.32  B 


Brownisli  yellow  when 
new,  greenish  when 
old. 

Syrupy,  thick,  muddy. 

Thinner  and  more  vi- 
nous. 

Inferior  to  the  two  for- 
mer. 

Sweet,  resembles  To. 
kay. 

Sweet,  with  high  fla- 
vour. 

Brilliant  purple;  lus-l 
cious  aromatic  fla- 
vour. 

Greenish  color  and 
high  flavour. 

Golden  colour,  sweet. 

Pale  straw  color;  light. 

Both  red  and  white; 
liglit. 

Red,  luscious,  sweet. 

The  best  Lacrima. 

Second-rate  wines. 

Sweet. 


Resembles  Maderia. 

|Bolh  red  and  white. 
Ilesembles      Maderia 
;  with  the  harsh  flavour' 
of  Sicilian  brandy 
Resembles  Claret. 

Hermitage  flavour. 

\  dry  red  wine. 

\  fine  flavoured  white 
wine. 

Pale  straw  color:  sweet 
Luscious,  sweet. 

Resembles  Tokay. 

Luscious,  sweet. 

Full;  pungent,  nutty 
or  bitter-sweet,  rich 
aromatic  flavour. 


Tencriffe 

Cape      of 

G.  Hope 


Where 
produced. 


TenerifFe 
Constantia 


Persia 


England 


Barbary 

Nepaul 

Hindostan 


China 


Tartary 


Brazil 
Mexico 

Norway 


rteneric 
J^'ctmcs. 


Varieties. 


litiantity  of 
Aleohol  in 
1 00  parts. 


'Malmsey 


Red  Constantia 
White  Constantia 


Steen  wine 
Cape     Mus- 

chat 
—  Madeira 

Shiraz 


Grape  wine 
Raisin  wine 
Currant  do. 
Gooseberry 
Elder  wine 

Orange  do. 

Cider 
Perry 
Mead 

Sycamore  ( 
wine         ( 

Usuph        < 

Sihee 

[ 
Tan  ^ 

Sinday 

Cha 
Mandurin 
Koumis 
.\iren 

Kanyang- 
tsycn 

MilloSb 

Pombie 
Kooi 

Palque 

Birch 

wine 


White 


Red 


I 


(average; 


(average) 


Juice  fermented   with 

sugar. 
Water  in  which  raisins 

are  steeped. 
A  grape  wine 
Fermented  juice  of  the 

Palmira  tree,  Borassus 

flabelliformis,    Callu, 

Tieldy,  Saura. 
Fermented      juice    of 

Elate    sylvestris,  the 

wild  Date. 
Nearly  thesameasTari 
Boiled  rice  fermented 
Fermented  mare's  milk 
Fermented  cow's  milk 
The  flesh  of  the  lamb 

fermented    with   rice 

and  other  vegetables. 

Fermented  juice  of  the 

palm  tree,  Congo. 

Ferm'd  millet,  Caftres. 

Fermented  juice  of  .Ap- 
ples 

Fermented  juice  of  the 

■\gave. 

Juice   of    Betula    alba 
fermepted  with  su^ar. 


16.40  B 

19.79  B 

14.50  P( 

18.92  B  J 
19.75  B  ( 
10  60  P 

18.25  B  < 

20.51  B 

19.80  P< 

14.52  B  ! 

18.11  B 

25.12  B 
20.55  B 
11.84  B 

9.87  B 

U.26b! 
I 
9.87  B 
7.26  B 

17.32  B 


Qiuililies. 


Luscious,  sweet. 
Resembles  Madeira. 

Sweet,     luscious,     pun- 
gent. 

Resembles  Rhenish. 

Sweet. 

Harsh,  earthy  taste. 
Yellow  or  topaz   color; 

sweetish;        resembles 

Madeira. 
Resembles  Tintilla,  with 

a  pitchy  taste. 
Resembles  Rhenish. 

Various. 

Brisk  like  Champagne. 
Thick,  narcolick. 
Sweet,       luscious,     fla- 
vour of  the  fruit. 


Sweet. 


Strong  and  harsh. 


KVRAXi  SCONOia'Sr. 


CIDER. 
(From  the  American  Sentinel.) 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  improv 
ing  cider  in  various  ways,  such  as  straining  it  t'roin 
the  press,  by  filtration  through  sand  or  coal,  by  boil- 
ing, freezing  and  racking,  and  by  the  addition  of 
other  ingredients  to  strengthen  and  improve  it. — 
Many  of  these  and  other  modes  are  doubtless  very 
beneficial. 

But  my  object  is  to  point  out  and  convince  the 
practical  farmer,  by  stating  plain,  simple  facts,  that 
the  most  important  part  towards  having  good  cider 
is  in  the  making — to  obtain  the  strength  and  spirit 
from  the  apple,  in  the  first  place,  and  that  in  many, 
if  not  in  most  cases,  it  is  not  extracted  from  the 
pu  ice.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  rich,  dry 
sweet  apples  make  the  best  liquor,  or  that  it  is  impor 
tant  that  the  fruit  should  be  ripe  and  not  defective 
clean  and  dry:  these  tliinu;s  are  generally  and  well 
tjnderstood.  The  great  error  lies  in  the  imperfect 
and  hasty  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done.  It  is 
usually  the  case  that  sevenil  make  their  cider  at  one 
mill,  and  each  are  allowed  but  a  short  time;  the  ap 
pies  are  broken  in  a  nut-mill  (the  kind  now  in  com- 


mon use)  and  put  immediately  on  the  platform,  and 
in  three  or  four  hours  a  cheese  or  pressing  is  made 
up,  the  screws  forced  upon  it  immediately,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  work  is  done. 

Such  cider  as  this,  and  made  from  sour  hard  ap- 
ples, will  have  a  watery  appearance  at  the  press, 
and  an  actual  sour  flavour,  and  soon  as  fermented 
will  inevitably  have  a  light  colour,  and  be  but  little 
different  from  poor  weak  vinegar,  and  poorly  com- 
pensates the  maker.  The  mode  in  which  cider 
ought  to  he  made,  would-be  to  grind  the  fruit  in  the 
old  fashioned  trough  and  wheel  mill,  until  compile 
ly,crushed  to  a  pulp;  then  remove  it  inio  a  vat,  and 
let  it  remain  in  a  mass  until  there  appears  a  slight 
fermentation  upon  it,  which  will  be  varied  by  the 
weather  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit  from  one  to  three 
days;  then  put  it  to  the  press,  and  not  work  It  off  too 
fast  on  account  of  having  it  clear.  Your  pumice  in 
the  vat  will  change  towards  a  cherry  red,  and  your 
cider  will  partake  of  the  same  colour,  and  if  not 
made  too  early  in  the  s^^ason,  will  have  sufficient 
body  to  carry  it  through  the  next  summer,  and  a 
good  foundation  to  work  upon  if  you  wish  to  im 
prove  it. 

My  objection  to  the  nut  mill  is,  that  it  merely 
breaks  or  cut  up  the  apple,  and  does  not  cru'.h  and 
grind  it  like  the  wh>el;  slill.  if  ihe  vvurk  is  well  itone, 
the  ptuuice  will  very  much  improve  in  fermeotatioo. 


To  convince  you  that  [  am  corre'-t,  bruise  a  sour 
hard  apple,  and  force  out  the  juice  and  you  will 
find  it  tliin  as  water,  white  and  sour,  bruise  the 
other  side,  and  let  it  remain  a  few  davs,  and  you 
will  find  the  bruise  a  deep  colour,  and  the  juice  the 
same  colour,  sweet  and  rich. 

I  am  well  convinced  that  we  lose  much  spirit  in 
the  pumice.  In  New  Jersey  and  the  south,  the  dis- 
tillers never  practice  purchasing  cider,  but  receive 
a  certain  number  of  bushels  and  parts  of  bushels  of 
apples,  i^as  may  be  agreed  upon,)  for  a  gallon  of 
brandy,  ami  I  am  told  that  they  pay  more,  and 
are  themselves  better  paid,  than  our  cider  distillers; 
they  grind  them,  and  ferment  the  pumice  unpress- 
ed,  in  vats,  and  distill  the  whole  ma.ss;  it  makes 
what  they  cmII  the  apple  brandy,  and  has  .i  flavour 
of  the  seed,  which  makes  it  differ  liom  our  cider 
brandy,  which  flavour  is  more  or  less  liked, — ac- 
cording lO  habit  in  use  of  either.  1  have  often 
thought  that  our  cider  distillers  would  find  it  pro- 
fitable to  erect  vats,  and  send  round  and  gather 
pumice  from  the  presses  in  their  neighbourhood, 
(which  is  always  wholly  useless,)  and  ferment  and 
distil  it.  1  may  be  in  an  error,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  an  experiment  by  Ihose  fitted  for  it.  The 
slinK  of  the  no^p,  which  ,ou  feel  in  walking  over 
a  bed  of  pumice,  is  caused  by  the  spirit  arising 
from  it. 
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PERPENDICULAR  GRAIN  MILL. 

A  mill,  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  is  now  in 
operation  on  the  property  of  General  Van  Renssa- 
laer,  near  Albany,  which  is  said  to  execute  work 
with  great  facility.  It  is  the  invention  of  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Wilson,  of  Albany.  It  is  called  the 
"Perpendicular  Grain  Mill,"  and  may  be  worked  by 
steam,  horse  or  water  power.  It  occupies  but  a  very 
small  space,  and  though  the  stones  are  but  about  27 
inches  diameter,  and  require  only  a  one  horse  power, 
it  will  grind  four  buShels  of  wheat  per  hour  with 
ease,  and  produces  e.vcelleut  flour.  The  stones,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  horizontally,  are  fixed  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  and  arc  brought  in  closer  con- 
tact, or  sejiaratcd  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  screw. 
They  perform  two  hundred  and  fifty  evolutions  in  a 
minute.  The  machinery  is  simple  and  cheap  in  its 
construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. — 
This  mill  is  adapted  to  all  the  uses  of  the  common 
grist  mill,  and  has  been  found  to  be  excellent  in 
grinding  paints  in  oil. 


INCREASE  OF  CANAL  NAVIGATION. 

We  presume  that  but  a.  lew,  even  of  those  who 
are  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  boats  pass  and  re 
pass  upon  our  canals,  are  aware  of  the  constant  and 
rapid  increase  of  business  through  the  medium  of 
these  artificial  rivers.  We  have  taken  the  pains  to 
obtain  the  number  of  arrivals  at  this  city,  and  the 
result  is  as  follows: 


SPINNING  FLAX. 
Messrs.  Hunt  &  Hoskins,  of  this  state,  have  in- 
vented a  machine,  for  which  they  have  taken  out  a 
patent,  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  flax.  A  small 
model  may  be  seen  by  those  who  have  any  curi- 
osity to  examine  what  we  believe  to  be  a  very 
valuable  invention,  in  the  large  room  at  Tammany 
Hall.  As  the  work  has  always  been  done  by  the 
fingers,  one  person  could  only  attend  to  one  spindle. 
By  the  present  machinery,  a  woman,  it  is  said,  can 
attend  to  80  spindles;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
culture  of  flax  be  attended  to  in  this  country,  with 
a  view  to  its  domestic  manufacture,  and  should  this 
invention  succeed,  linen  goods  may  at  no  distant 
time  become  nearly  as  cheap  as  cotton. 

[JV.  v.  Ev.  Post. 


In 


1,329  boats. 

2,687 
3,386 
4,380 


1823  there  arrived 
1824 

1825  -         -     ,   - 

1826  to  1st  Sept.       - 

It  is  probable  that  the  arrivals  this  year  will  not 
be  far  short  of  SEVEN  THOUSAND;  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  increase  will  in  future  be 
in  the  same  ratio  with  the  past,  until  it  will  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  another  canal,  double 
the  locks,  or  adopt  some  other  uieans,  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  west,  which 
must  all  concentrate  at  this  point  on  their  way  to 
market.  When  the  Ohio  canal  shah  have  been  com 
pleted,  an  immense  sum  will  be  added  to  our  canal 
revenue.  [Mbamj  Mvertiscr. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL  ESTI- 
INLVTES. 
A  letter  to  the  editors,  from  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable gentlemen  in  Berkley  county,  Va.,  states 
that  he  has  examined,  with  some  interest,  the  state- 
ment of  prices  by  which  the  Engineers  have  esti 
mated  the  cost  of  executing  the  work  on  the  Poto- 
mac Canal,  and  that  they  very  far  exceed  tiie  ac- 
tual prices  at  which  the  same  articles  sell  in  market 
on  that  route.  Lime,  for  instance,  he  has  hnnself 
purchased  by  retail,  of  a  very  beautiful  as  well  asj 
excellent  quality,  for  124  cents,  and  he  doubts  not 
a  contract  by  the  quantity,  might  be  had  at  10  cents. 
With  regard  to  bricks,  he  is  convinced  they  could 
he  purch'ascd  for  three  and  a  half  or  at  most  four 
dollars  per  thousand.  Daily  labour,  too,  which  is 
estimated  at  100  cents  per  day,  he  says  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  at  40  cents,  and  when  hired 
hy  the  month,  at  six  dollars— ordinary  hands  at  five. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  board;  but,  every  thing  in- 
cluded, any  number  of  hands,  he  says,  may  be  had 
at  an  expense  nut  exceeding  eight  or  nine  dollars 
per  month.  He  says  he  mi-ht  go  through  the  whole 
list  of  articles,  as  far  as  they  come  within  his  know- 
ledge, and  shew  the  same  miscalculation,  had  he 
time,  or  were  it  necessary.  With  all  the  mass  of 
evidence  on  this  subject,  he  asks,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  get  the  Secretary  of  W;,r  to  have  the 
estimates  made  on  a  more  reasonable  scale? 

Upon  this  suggestion  we  remark,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  work  to  be  done,  beinK  estimated,  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  graduate  the  total  cost  to  the  ascer- 
tained price,  at  which  the  several  items  of  labour 
and  materials  can  be  obtained.  If  the  cost  of  the 
particular  items  may  be  estimated  !i0  or  100  per 
cent,  loo  high,  the  total  estimate  will  of  course  be 
rsJuced  accordingly. 


£AD££I3'  Di:?ikB.TI^lBI<iT. 


BUTTER. 

Well  made  pure  butter  is  lenient  and  nourishing, 
eaten  cold,  in  moderation,  with  bread.  But  upon 
hot  new  bread,  or  hot  toast,  or  used  as  sauce  to 
animal  food,  it  is  not  wholesome.  In  the  two  first 
instances  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  acid  in  the  stomach; 
and  in  the  latter,  to  float  uppermost  in  the  stomach, 
and  disturb  the  digestion.  If  melted  thick  and 
carefully,  and  eaten  with  vegetable  food  and  bread 
only,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  this  objection. 

butter  is  good  for  dry  constipated  habits,  but  not 
for  such  as  are  bilious,  asthmatic,  or  corpulent. 

SnGAR. 

Sugar  used  in  moderation  is  nourishing  and  good, 
but  much  or  ii  acsiroys  tne  appetite,  una  injures 
the  digestion.  Moist  sugar  is  the  sweetest,  and 
most  opening;  refined  sugar,  of  a  binding  nature. 
The  preparations  made  of  sugar,  such  as  barley  su- 
gar, sugar-candy,  &c.  are  all  indigestible  and  bad,  as 
the  good  properties  of  the  sugar  are  destroyed  by 
the  process  it  undergoes  in  the  m^iking  them. 
They  are  particularly  injurious  to  children,  from 
cloying  their  delicate  stomachs.  Young  children 
are  in  general  better  without  sugar,  as  it  is  very  apt 
to  turn  acid  and  disagree  with  weak  stomachs;  and 
the  kind  of  food^  they  take  has  natural  sweetness 
enough  in  it  not  at  all  to  require  it. 


Salt,  moderately  used,  especially  with  flesh,  fish, 
butter,  and  cheese,  is  very  beneficial,  as  it  naturall\ 
stimulates  weak  or  disordered  stomachs,  and  checks 
fermentations.  But  if  it  be  immoderately  used  it 
has  a  contrary  effect.  Very  little  salt  should  be  used 
with  vegetable  food  of  the  grain  or  seed  kind;  for 
the  less  salt  that  is  put  to  it  the  milder,  cooler, 
pleasanter,  and  easier  of  digestion  it  will  be.  bait 
excites  the  appetite,  assists  the  stomach  in  digesting 
crude  phlegiii;-.tic  substances,  is  cleansing,  and  pre 
vents  puirelaclion;  but  if  too  much  used,  it  heats 
and  dries  the  blood  and  natural  moisture.  It  is 
best  for  phlegmatic,  cold,  and  moist  stomachs;  and 
most  injurious  to  hot,  lean  bodies. 

Saltpetre  is  particularly  bad  for  bilious  persons. 

VIN-'QAE. 

Vinegar  is  cooling,  opening,  excites  the  appetite, 
assists  digestion,  is  good  for  hot  stomachs,  resists 
putrefaction,  and  therefore  very  good  against  pes- 
tilential diseases.  Too  much  use  of  it  injur.^s  the 
nerves,  emaciates  some  constitutions,  is  hurtful  tu 


the  breast,  and  makes  people  look  old  and  withered, 
with  pale  lips. 

The  best  vinegar  is  that  which  is  made  of  the 
best  wines.  Lemon-juice  and  verjuice  have  much 
the  same  qualities  and  effects  as  vinegar. 

The  commonest  vinegar  is  least  adulterated.' 

MUSTARD. 

Mustard  quickens  the  appetite,  warms  the  stom- 
ach, assists  in  digesting  hard  meats,  and  dries  up 
superfluous  moisture.  It  seldom  agrees  with  weak 
stomachs. 


The  frequent  drinking  of  a  quantity  of  tea,  as  is 
the  general  practice,  relaxes  and  weakens  the  tone 
of  the  stomach,  whence  proceeds  nausea  and  indi- 
u:estion,  with  a  weakness  of  the  nerves,  and  flahbi- 
iiess  of  the  flesh,  and  very  often  a  pale  wan  com- 
plexion Milk,  when  mixed  with  it  in  some  quanti- 
ty, lessens  its  bad  qualities,  by  rendering  it  softer, 
and  nutritious;  and,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
sugar,  it  may  then  be  a  proper  breakfast,  as  a  dilu- 
ent, to  those  who  are  strong,  and  live  freely,  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  alimentary  passages,  and  wash 
oif  ths  salts  from  the  kidnies  and  bladder.  But 
persons  of  weak  nerves  ought  to  abstain  from  it  as 
carefully  as  from  drams  and  cordial  drops;  as  it 
causes  the  same  kind  of  irritation  on  the  tender  deli- 
cate tibrfs  Qf  the  stomach,  which  ends  in  lovvnesSj 
licrabling  aild  vapours. 

It  should  never  be  drank  hot  by  any  body,  green 
tea  is  less  wholesome  than  bl.ick  or  Bohea, 

COFFEB. 

Coffee  affords  very  little  nourishment,  and  is  apt 
to  occasion  heat,  dryness,  stimulation  and  tr'Miiours 
of  the  nerves,  and  for  these  reasons  u  tiiought  to 
occasion  palsies,  watchfulness,  and  leanness.  Hence 
it  is  very  plain  that  it  must  be  pernicious  to  hot, 
dry,  and  bilious  constitutions  If  moderately  used 
it  may  be  beneficial  to  phlegmatic  persons,  but,  if 
drank  very  strong,  or  in  great  quantities,  it  will 
prove  injurious  even  to  them. 

CHOCOLATE 

Is  rich,  nutritious,  and  soothing,  saponaceous,  and 
cleansing;  from  which  quality  it  often  helps  diges- 
tion, and  excites  the  appetite.  It  is  only  proper  for 
some  of  the  IPMner  and  stronger  sort  of  phlegmatic 
constitutions,  anj  some  old  people  who  are  healthy, 
and  accustomed  to  bodily  exercise. 

FRUITS. 

Fruits  are  of  different  degrees  of  digestibility. 
Those  of  a  hard  texture,  as  some  kinds  of  apples, 
melons,  apricots,  several  sorts  of  fleshy  plums,  and 
all  immature  fruits,  are  difficult  of  digestion. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
cherries,  greengages,  peaches,  nectarines,  melting 
pears,  mulberries,  figs,  grapes,  medlars,  when  all 
quite  ripe,  are  more  easily  dissolved  in  the  stomach. 

Fruit,  moderately  eaten,  is  wholesome,  particu- 
larly as  correcting  the  grossness  of  animal  food. 
But  an  excess  of  it,  and  especially  of  unripe  fruit,  is 
productive  of  many  diseases;  amongst  children  in 
particular,  it  often  occasions  such  as  the  nettle  rash 
and  St,  Anthony's  fire. 

Fruit  invariably  disagrees  with  bihous  persons; 
but  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  sea-scurvy,  and 
for  diseases  arising  from  an  e-Tcess  of  animal  food. 


FLOWERS. 

With  each  expanding  flower  we  find 

Some  pleasing  sentiment  combined; 
Love  in  the  aivrllc  bloom  is  seen; 

Remembrance  to  the  violet  clings; 
Peace  brightens  on  the  olive's  green; 

li  '|ie  from  the  half-closed  iris  springs; 
And  victory  on  the  laurel  glows; 
And  Woman  blushes  in  the  rose! 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JACK, 


The  terrier  dog,  son  of  English  Billy,  imported 
to  Baltimore  in  September,  18i26,  along  with  the 
terrier  bitch  Rose;  the  former  15  the  latter  12 
months  old.  See  American  Farmer,  Vol.  8,  p.  207. 
We  are  thus  particular  in  recording;  what  relates  to 
these  dogs,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  means  of 
tracing  hereafter,  as  there  will  doubtless  be  occa- 
sion to  do,  the  pedigree  of  their  progeny. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gentleman  who  took  great 
pains  in  procuring  the  best  to  be  had  in  England, 
says  they  are  both  out  of  celebrated  fox  terriers. 
The  sporting  books  and  works  on  natural  history 


inform  us,  that  in  England  every  pack  of  hounds  is 
accompanied  by  a  terrier,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
pertness  in  forcing  foxes  from  their  holes.  With  us 
they  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  with 
equal  advantage.  But  they  are  more  used  and 
valued  for  their  natural  antipathy  to  rats,  mice,  and 
other  animals  of  that  sort.  Touched,  as  Jack  is,  with 
the  blood  of  the  bull  dog,  they  become  also  formi- 
dable watch  dogs,  willing  and  capable  to  defend 
the  stable,  meat  house,  poultry  j'ard,  &c  not  only 
from  rats  and  mice,  but  from  mischievous  and 
thieving  curs,  whether  of  four  or  of  two  legs! 


S?0!IXZ3«7G  OIiIO. 


BLOOD  HORSES. 
(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 
Great  exertions  have  been  made  by  a  few  gentle- 
men in  this  city  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  horses  from  the  best  blood  and 
stock  that  could  be  procured,  nor  have  they  labour- 
ed in  vain.  With  an  Eclipse  to  build  upon,  they 
have  reared  colts  that  are  able  to  contend  with  any 
thing  hitherto  brought  against  them  in  the  field 
Several  have  been  purchased  at  enormous  prices 
and  taken  out  of  the  state,  but  we  have  materials 
enough  left  and  can  raise  more.  We  are  unques 
tionably  indebted  lor  our  best  stock  thus  far,  to  di- 
rect importations  from  P'.ngland.  and  although  it  is 
not  perceptible  that  the  breed  deteriorates  in  this 
country,  yet  we  are  pleased  to  learn  of  the  recent 
arrival  of  the  bay  colt  Vuleuline,  imported  during 
the  last  month,  in  the  ship  Dalhousie  Castle  to  this 
city,  the  property  of  Thomas  Connah,  who  came 
out  with  him,  and  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  stuck  of  this  state.  He  is  now  at  Bathgate's 
stables,  Westchester,  and  will  be  four  years  old 


next  grass;  he  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next  show 
of  horses  at  the  Union  course,  and  his  speed  and 
bottom  fairly  tested,  should  no  accident  prevent  his 
running.  In  the  mean  time  for  the  benefit  of  sports- 
men, it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  his  pedigree 
contained  in  the  following  letter  from  Holdsworth's 
stud  groom  to  T.  Connah. 

Farnsfitld,  Feb.  iS,  1826. 

Pedigree  of  bay  colt  Valentine;  he  was  bred  by 
Mr.   Holdsworth   in  1«"23,  got   by  Magistrate;  dam 
Miss  Forrester  by  Diamond;  grand  dam   by  Alex 
ander  out  of  Capt.  Absolute's  dam,  by  Sweet  Wil- 
liam; 'I'hetis  by  Chymist;  Curiosity  by  Snap. 

Magistrate  is  by  Camillus,  dam  Lady  Rachel  by 
Stamford;  her  dam.  Young  Rachel,  by  Volunteer 
out  of  Rachel,  sister  to  the  Maid  of  All  Work,  by 
High  Flyer. 

Above  you  have  the  pedigree  of  the  colt  bought 
by  Mr.  \Vm  Coates,  for  you,  and  I  I  live  no  doubt 
of  his  giving  every  satisfaction;  he  is  perfectly 
sound,  his  colour  good,  viz.  blood  bay  with  black 
l.egs,  and  being  near  16  hands,  cannot  fail  answer- 
ing your  purpose  well.  1  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  •  JOHN  WINANT. 


MILLS'  ATLAS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

The  libera]  and  patriotic  state  of  South  Carolina 
las  efl'ected  a  work  which  no  other  state  has  yet 
lone,  and  which  the  proudest  empires  of  the  old 
u  orld  have  failed  to  accomplish:  namely,  an  Atlas 
of  itf!  own  terrilorij.  projected  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
embracing  every  district  or  county  in  it  on  sepa- 
rate sheets. 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Phila- 
delphia, (publishing  works  of  this  kind,)  to  Mr. 
Mills,  we  find  the  following  remarks: 

"Your  Atlas  of  South  Carolina  is  an  extraordi- 
nary work.  There  is  not  at  this  time  a  single  coun- 
try in  Europe  that  has  an  atlas  equal  to  it;  and  it  is 
only  now  that  France  is  about  to  have  one  on  a  si- 
milar scale.  How  much  more  extraordinary  would 
it  appear  to  have  an  atlas  devoted  exclusively  to 
Brittany,  Normandy  or  other  parts  of  France,  as 
yours  is  to  one  of  the  United  States.  Considering 
it  an  extraordinary  thing,  we  are  desirous  of  send- 
ing a  copy  of  your  first  sheet  to  one  of  our  friends 
in  France,  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  journals, 
who  notices  all  such  matters,  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  it  as  a  specimen  of  what  is  doing 
here." 

The  Atlas  of  South  Carolina  is  of  the  largest 
size  imperial,  and  contains  28  maps,  corresponding 
to  so  many  districts  or  counties  of  which  the  state 
is  composed,  projected  on  a  scale  oi  two  miles  to  the 
inch.  Some  of  the  maps  occupy  a  space  on  the 
sheet  equal  to  1000  square  inches;  the  whole  are 
engraved  in  the  handsomest  manner  by  Tanner, 
well  known  for  his  talents  in  this  art.  The  frontis- 
piece displays  a  general  map  of  the  State,  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  statistical  view  of  the  same,  beau- 
tifully executed  by  the  house  of  Fielding  Lucas, 
Esq.,  of  this  city,  at  whose  bookstore  a  copy  of  the 
Atlas  is  deposited  for  inspection. 

To  accomplish  this  great  work  South  Carolina 
has  spared  no  expense.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  making  the  surveys,  which  were 
to  include  all  the  judicial  divisions  of  the  state  un- 
der separate  heads. 

The  noble  example  set  by  South  Carolina  in  per- 
fecting a  work  of  this  important  character,  and  the 
efforts  made  and  making  in  other  states  to  effect 
the  same  object,  should  serve  to  encourage  and  sti- 
mulate the  legislature  of  our  State  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  expenses  of  making  surveys  would  not 
be  very  great  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  topographical  examinations  which 
are  now  making  in  various  sections  of  the  State, 
with  reference  to  internal  improvement;  and  hovf 
much  would  such  a  work  aid  us  in  a  right  know- 
ledge of  this  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  Atlas  of  South  Carolina, 
there  is  another  state  work  of  equal  interest,  which 
Mr.  Mills  has  prepared,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
press;  namely,  the  Statistics  of  South  Carolina — 
embracing  both  a  general  and  particuiar  view  of 
the  state  under  the  several  district  heads. 

In  order  to  obtain,  without  much  dilliculty,  cor- 
rect information  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
work,  Mr.  Mills  distributed  a  circidar  through  the 
state,  containing  queries,  to  which  answers  were 
requested:" 

History  of  the  settlement — Origin  of  its  name— Si- 
tuation— Boundaries— Extent — iSature  of  soil — Pro- 


*As  the  subjects  to  which  these  queries  allude  are 
interesting  to  us  also,  we  havn  iiicludtd  them  here,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  the  pro- 
priety of  collecting  information  on  them,  as  opportuni- 
ties or  leisure  occur,  especial! j  now,  whilst  we  have 
yet  amongst  us  many  of  the  original  settlers  of  ttiS 
country,  or  their  immediate  descendants. 
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d'jctions— Amount  per  acre— Value — Towns — Vil-j  dented  for  the  last  sixty  years.  "Ned,'|  as  Mr. 
lages— Lakes— Creeks— Streams  navigable, or  other- jM  nanmed  this  finny  hermit,  would  receive  from 
wise— State  of  the  roads— Value  of  land — Division  ofi  Mr.  M's  hands,  snails,  worms,  &c.  and  always  seem- 
property-Taxes— Price  of  grain  and  other  provisions  led  pleased  at  the  presence  of  its  feeder,  frequently 


PRICES  CUBHLSTT. 


ARTICLES. 


-Market — -Timber  trees,  fruit  trees — Expenses  of 
living — Price  of  labour — Climate,  diseases — Instan- 
ces of  longevity — Po|)ulation — Commircc,  manufac- 
tures— Cattle,  sheep,  swine,  tish,  game,  birds — 
Number  of  Poor,  management  and  cNpense  of  them 
— Number  of  hlind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  hmatick  per- 
sons— Education — Schools,  publicU,  private,  and 
free — Number  and  class  of  relisioiis  sects — Emi- 
nent men — Customs — Names  of  phiois,  Indian  or 
other — Rocks,  granite,  freestone,  soap  stone,  shell 
or  compact  lime  stone — Mines — Melals  -Minerals — 
Materials  for  building — Waste  land,  swamps,  quan- 
tity reclaimed,  expense  of  banking — What  improve- 
ments seem  wanting — Agricultural  and  other  Socie- 
ties— State  of  the  Arts  and  Literature,  &c. — Mis- 
cellaneous remarks. 

A  Fkiend  to  Internal  Improvement. 
Baltimore,  Sept.  23,  1826. 


Btll^t',  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams, 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  have 
arranged  the  plan  of  a  public  examination,  to  take 
place  at  the  close  of  the  present  session.  There  will 
be  a  thorough  examination  of  each  particular  class, 
in  the  respective  branches  of  education,  and  honor- 
ary distinctions  will  be  awarded  to  such  students  as 
shall  deserve  them,  by  the  superior  merit  of  their 
attainments.  The  examination  will  be  conducted 
so  as  to  aflford  a  fair  and  full  opportunity  of  testing 
the  proficiency  of  each  student  in  his  class.  VVe 
have  not  learned  the  details  of  the  plan;  but  they 
will  be  made  known  in  due  season.  This  step  will 
tend  at  once  to  develope  (he  talents  of  the  facultv 
and  students  of  this  institution,  and  to  furnish  evi 
dence  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  upon  which 
education  is  here  conducted.  We  entertain  a  con- 
fident hope  that  its  result  will  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progres-s  of  letters, 
and  in  the  success  of  the  University  particularly. — 
Amid  the  numerous  institutions  of  learning  which 
are  springing  up  in  our  country,  and  extending  their 
happy  influence  far  and  wide  over  our  community, 
the  University  of  Virginia  occupies  most  deservedly 
an  elevated  rank.  It  is  the  meridian  light  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  its  destinies  involve  the  best  hopes  and 
most  brilliant  promise  of  our  state.  We  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  expectations  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  will  be  fully  answered. 

VVe  take  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  library 
and  apparatus  of  the  University  have  recently  re- 
ceived many  valuable  accessions.  The  books  pro 
cured  in  Europe,  by  the  agent  of  the  institution, 
have  been  received,  and  are  placed  in  the  room  of 
the  rotunda,  destined  for  their  reception.  The  ro- 
tunda is  almost  entirely  complete,  and  is  finished  in 
that  taste  and  elegance  in  which  it  was  designed  by 
the  masterly  mind  of  its  immortal  patron.  The  ut- 
most order,  and  the  steadiest  application  have,  of 
late,  distinguished  the  students  of  the  University, 
and  every  thing  seems  to  contribute  in  advancing 
the  great  plan  of  intellectual  cultivation.  May  God 
speed  the  good  work! 
Ckarloitesville,  Sept.  16. 


moving  its  tail  and  fins  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  approaching  the  surface  of  the  water.  At  se^ 
veral   times   trouts  were   put  into  the   well,  which  1  l^l^ES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

were    instantly  devoured    by    the  solitary   inmate,  j*^'^^*"'^^'/J''^^> 

vvho  had  increased  in  size,  and  weighed  about  i  1^*-  icOTTON,L™ana,&c. 
Time  had  changed  poor  Neds  appearance,  once  |  ^jeorgia  Upland, .  . 
being  a  fat,  well  proportioned  trout,  but  lately  re-  COTTON  YARN, No.  10 
senibling  a  small  codfish.  His  lips  and  gills  were  An  advance  of  I  cent 
perfectly  white — his  head  was  formerly  black,  and  each  number  to  No.  IS. 
of  a  large  size.  This  remarkable  fish  has  been  i  CANDLES,  Mould,  .  . 
visited  and  considered  as  a  curiosity  by  the  neigh- j  Dipt, 
bouring  country  for  many  years. — London  paper.  [ 
Mr.  James  Jackson,  of  Islip,  (L.  1  )  is  making  a 
similar  experiment  with  a  trout.  When  it  was; 
taken  and  put  into  the  well,  or  spring,  three  years 
since,  it  did  not  weigh  two  ounces.  Last  March 
it  was  taken  out  and  when  put  into  the  scales  found 
to  weigh  over  two  pounds.  It  will  rise  gently  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well  and  feed  out  ol  tiie  hand 
And  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  will  siitFer  none  of 
the  finny  tribe  to  occupy  the  same  cell,  not  even  one 
of  its  own  immediate  family.  Siveral  dilTerent  kinds 
of  fish,  and  among  them  trout  of  large  size,  have 
been  put  into  the  well,  and  all  have  been  immedi- 
ately attacked,  and  ultimately  killed  by  this  lord  of 
the  castle.  The  object  of  keeping  him  a  prisoner, 
is  to  ascertain,  by  good  feeding,  the  size  to  which 
(hese  delicious  fish  vvdl  attain,  and  how  rapid  are 
their  growth. 
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CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live,  .  .  . 

FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 
Shad,  trimmed, 

FLAXSEED,  Rough, .  . 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

GRAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 
white 
Wheat,  Family  Flour, 
do.  Lawler,  &  Red, new 
do.      Red,  Susque. 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

To  the  lovers  op  Good  Beer.  Beans,"  VVhite',  '.'.'.'. 

Put  two  quarts  of  molasses  into  a  keg  with  ten  |  HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 
gallons  cool  water.     Boil   two  ounces  alspice,  twe.     Do.      Country  .... 

ounces  ginger,  two  ounces  hops,  and  half  a  pint  of'  HOPS,  1st  sort, 

Indian  meal,  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  about,  HOGS'  L.'\RD, 

an  hour;  strain  it  into  the   keg  wliile  hot,  add  one; '^■^'^''' "'S  • 

pint  of  yeast;  shake   it  well  together,  stop  the  keg  1  j^p_^,pj,j,,j*g^g;, "  j^^'^j" 
nearly    tight,  and    let    it    stand    about    twenty-four ,  ;^j,;,lassES,  sugar-house 
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hours,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.     The  whol'-  ex 
pense  of  this  quantity  will  not  exceed  three  shillings. 


^)£1  l^AllillSis 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  6,  1826. 


§3^QuERE. — Who  has  for  sale  a  thorough  bred 
stallion  horse,  of  good  size,  large  bone,  blood  bay 
or  dapple  grey,  of  elegant  figure?  He  need  not  be 
famed  as  a  racer,  provided  his  pedigree  is  clear  and 
undoubted,  but  must  be  a  smart  traveller,  of  good 
disposition — in  short,  a  horse  every  way  fit  to  breed 
from.  

Col.  Brightup  is  mentioned  in  the  "Pioseer"  as 
the  importer  of  a  large  Hock  of  Saxony  sheep,  and 
the  most  extensive  cultivator  of  the  vine  in  South 
Carolina.  

%CJ^ii.  F.  Miller,  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Farmer,  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  fruits, 
trees,  vines,  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubbery,  flow 
ers,  &c.  to  William  Prince,  Esq  of  New  York, 
whose  establishment  is  noticed  at  page  227  of  this 
number,  by  a  gentleman  of  first  rate  taste  and 
judgment. 


LONGEVITY  OF  A  TROUT. 

Fifty-three  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Mossop,  of 
Board-hall,  near  Broughton  in  Furness,  when  a 
bey,  placed  a  small  trout  in  a  well  in  the  orchard 
belonging  to  the  I'amily,  where  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained until  last  week,  when  it  departed  this  life — 
not  through  sickness  or  any  other  infirmity  altcnd- 
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ing  old  age,  but  rather  for  wani  of  its  natural  sup-ji.-io,vers— Portrait  of  .lack— Blood  Horses 
port,  water,  the  severe  drought  drying  up  the  spring  of  S 
which  supplied  the  well;  a  circumstance  unprecc-  vity 


port,  water,  the  severe  drought  drying  up  the  spring | of  South  Carolina— •Charlottesville  University— LongC' 

;c-  vity  of  a  Trout — Good  Beer — Editorial. 


Havana,  1st  qua).    .  . 

NAILS,  6n2nd 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  vVhale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORK,  Baltimore  Me^s, 

do  Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APP'.E  BItANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  ground    .   . 

SHOT,  Balt.'^all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners'  or  Pulled,  . 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  LIME  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

(From  Ihe  SJ  vol.  of  Memoirs  of  tlie  board  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  state  of  New  York.) 

Lime  has  been  long  and  prodjabi)-  used  in  som^ 
of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  business  c.f 
husbandry.  It  has  stood  tlin  test  of  experience,  and 
many  farmers  who  had  abstained  from  its  use,  on 
the  introduction  of  gypsum,  are  attain  resortin"  to 
it,  we  are  told,  as  the  cheapest  and  surest  means  of 
increasing  fertility  to  the  soil.  We  believe  that,  on 
trial,  its  use  will  be  found  no  less  beneficial  in  New 
York  than  it  has  proved  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Groat  Britain.  At  all  events,  as  lime  exists  in  great 
abundance  in  most  of  our  counties,  it  is  of  impor 
tance  that  the  question  should  be  settled  by  careful 
and  repeated  experiments. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  induced  us  to  write 
to  Pennsylvania,  for  such  information  as  might  serve 
to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  this  useful  fossil 
for  the  improvement  of  our  farms.  The  two  let- 
ters which  follow  have  been  received  in  reply  to  our 
inquiries.  They  come  from  practical  farmers, — 
and  although  the  information  which  they  contain  is 
not  so  full  as  we  wished,  it  is  nevertheless  sui^ienl, 
vie  hope,  to  induce  the  enterprizing  cultivators  of 
our  state  to  give  the  subject  a  fair  experiment.         ! 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  qualities  of  (lie  I 
Pennsylvania  lime-stone,  and  to  remark,  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  obtain  an  analysis  of  specimens 
of  our  own  state;  which,  if  we  obtain  in  time,  shall 
be  inserted  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  volume. — 
Professor  (now  president)  Cooper  examined  speci- 
mens of  the  former,  obtained  from  nine  different 
localities.  Tlie  results  of  the  analysis  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  1— 100  parts  gave  83 
2      "  " 

5  "  " 
4      "          " 

6  "  " 

6      "  ■" 

8  "  " 

9  "  " 

Of  these,  No.  7  is  regarded  as  the  strongest  for 
building  or  for  land,  and  No.  9  the  weakest  The 
first  four  are  strong  lime— five  and  sis  of  medium 
quality,  and  No.  8  ne?/ly  equal  to  No.  7:  that  is 
according  to  their  reputation  in  the  neighborhood  * 
Magnesia,  in  the  proportions  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going results,  is  not  prejudicial  to  vegetation; — 
though  a  greater  proportion  (22  per  cent.)  has,  ac- 
cording to  TelTnaut,  been  found  injurious  in  Great 
Britain. 

Letter  from  Ci/nis  Jacnbs.  Esq.  dated  Spring  drove 
Forge,  JVov.  8,  1824. 

.1.  BUEL.  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  queries  about  lime, 
I  have  to  inform  you  that,  until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  it  was  but  little  used  as  a  manure  in 
this  neighborhood;  it  is  now  more  used,  and  on  all 
soils;  some  farmers  put  on  first,  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  in  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards, about  the  same  quantity;  the  general  opin- 
ion is  here,  it  operates  on  corn  and  clover  the 
soonest.  It  is  put  on  the  land  in  different  ways 
here;  but  generally  the  land  is  first  ploughed,  and 
the  lime  hauled  out  of  the  kiln  before  it  has  slacked, 
and  put  on  in  about  one  bushel  in  a  heap;  and  as 
soon  ds  it  is  slacked  spread  immediately,  and  har- 
rowed twice  over  and  then  ploughed  in;  and  in  dry 
weather  it  often  happens  that  we  have  to  haul  wa 


ter  to  slack  it.  Others  have  the  ground  all  ready 
for  seeding,  and  haul  the  lime  and  put  it  on  the 
same  way,  and  as  soon  as  slacked,  spread  it  and 
harrow  it  twice  over,  and  then  sow  the  seed  and 
harrow  it  twice  over  agaiij,  which  mi.xes  it  very  well 
and  keeps  it  near  the  surface  of  the  ground;  this 
method  I  think  the  best;— both  the  above  methods 
are  here  used.  1  have  had  put  on  my  land  this  sea- 
son between  seventeen  and  tighteen  thoiis/ind  busheb 
of  lime,  and  have  put  it  on  in  both  the  above  ways, 
ri',d  have  not  put  on  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  bush- 
els p«r  acre,  nor  more  than  one  hundred.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  experienced  fif- 
ty per  cent,  benefit  in  corn  and  grass;  in  our  >vheat 
crops  I  cannot  yet  so  well  judge  the  benellt,  not 
having  limed  my  land  more  than  two  years  past, 
but  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  all  the  cost  and  trouble  of  the  lime.  Our 
lands  here  are  nearly  all  lime-stone  land,  and  of  a 
good  quality,  and  will  bear  more  lime  than  land  of 
a  poorer  quality;  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
Ihe  poorer  soils  agree  best  with  lime,  and  receive 
the  most  benefit  from  it;  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  case. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  lime  stone  land  is  not 
miicii  benefitted  with  lime,  particularly  for  wheat 
crops,  though  that  is  not  my  opinion;  and  should  I 
spared  a  few  years,  I  shall    lie   better   able   to 
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be  spared  a  few  years,  I  shall  he  better 
judge,  as  I  have,  for  thesfi  last  two  years,  been 
liming  my  land  on  a  tolerably  large  scale;  and  have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  I  shall  be  fully  recompensed 
for  it,  both  in  my  wheat  crops  and  other  grain;  in 
corn  we  have  already  experienced  the  profit. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  hum- 
ble servant.  CYRUS  JACOBS. 

Letter  from  Daniel  Buckley,  Esq.  dated  Salisbury, 

Pa.  Dec.  19,  1824. 
J.  BuEL,  Es<i. 

Dear  Sir— I  received  your  favor  of  the  16th  No- 
vember, requesting  infortnation  as  to  the  effects  of 
lime  upon  various  soils,  the  methods  of  apDlication. 
its  duration  as  n  manuro,  on  ujK'jt  erapc  mnst  imme- 
iiately  useful,  and  on  what  remotely,  the  quantity 
ajiplied,  and  at  what  intervals  repeated,  the  price, 
&c.  A  want  of  confidence  in  my  ability  to  answer 
thest  queries  suitably,  will  compel  me  to  confine  my 
remarks  principally  to  the  sphere  of  my  practice 
and  persoaal  observation. 


betteU,  and  can  be  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

There  are  good  farmers  who  differ  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  that  is  most  profitably  applied.  Some 
say  60  bushels  on  the  acre,  some  70,  and  some  more. 
I  have  applied  lOO  on  an  acre  of  lime-stone  land,  at 
a  dressing;  but  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
benefit  frorj  using  it  thus  freely,  nor  any  injuiy, 
except  in  the  loss  of  lime. 

Wheat  seldom  receives  any  benefit  from  lime 
until  the  second  or  third  year  "after  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, except  it  has  been  mixed  in  a  compost  of 
yard  manure  and  earth.  This  method  is  much 
practiced  in  the  lower  counties  of  this  state;  though 
not  by  good  farmers  until  they  have  applied  lime  as 
Ihe  basis  of  melioration.  By  this  management  they 
have  raised  their  lands  from  an  impoverished  state, 
produced  by  injudicious  cropping,  to  such  a  state 
of  fertility,  as.  I  am  informed,  to  enable  them  to  fat- 
ten a  bu/lock  of  six  hundred  weight  on  an  acre,  and 
to  cut  grass  from  the  same  acre  sufficient  to  winter 
another. 

Sandy  soils  are  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of 
hnie.  I  lately  purchased  some  of  that  kind,  whiclv 
was  originally  covered  with  chestnut  timber,  and 
was  called  mountain  land.  It  had  been  cleared  se- 
venty years;  but  lying  a  distance  from  the  farm 
building^,  had  never  received  any  manure  but  a 
dressingof  lime.  This  land  I  have  had  repeatedly 
farmed  jince  I  owned  it;  and  although  to  appearance 
it  seem^  to  be  almost  a  caput  jnorfiram,  with  the 
aid  of  tin  or  twelve  four  lior.^e  loads  of  the  glean- 
ings of  it  yard  of  a  public  house,  it  has  produced  as 
much,  dnd  as  good  wheat,  rye,  oats,  timothy  and 
clover  In  the  acre,  as  any  land  in  the  township  in 
which  iillays.  I  consider  the  liming  which  it  had 
fifty  ye*s  ago  as  the  principal  cause  of  its  ferlilifj'. 

It  is  ;   general  opinion  amongst    good  farmers, 
that  limiig  should  be  repeated  every' ten  or  fifteen 
years,  ail  that  the  increased  crops  "richly  compen- 
sate It""  tj^ftD'-    . ''  n,oti«>i,c  „„„,,  i;«u  lux,,,  ;t  ;„  o^ 
piieci,  pra».rie<i  it  is  evenly  sprela  \imii«MUAV\5 -^n- 

ter  it  is  slacked.  If  suffered  to  air-slack,  or  to  lie 
after  it  has  boen  water-slacked,  it  re-imbibes  car- 
bonic acid,  wWch  the  fire  had  expelled,  beconies 
lumpv,  and  is  more  difficult  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  Sonip  spread  it  upon  the  sod,  and  plough 
it  under,  and  (link  they  have  as  much  profit  from 
"     "  When  thus  applied. 


The  land  which  I  cultivate,  according  to  M'Clure'si!  '"  "^'^^fy  ^^  '".?  {  ,  l.omnnse  the  toi'iMier 
is  transition,  composed  of  ,vhite  and  yello,v  't  P°«-<=rf"  ?  'i'ntributes  '» '^^^'=°"'P°!^''^  '"^^^^ 
1  lim.-stone   much  of  the  latter  appearing;fibres  of  the  s,d,  and  to  convert  them  mto  nutn- 


•See  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, Vol.  3,  p.  106  of  appendix. 
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treatise, 
clay  and 

on  the  surface,  intermixed  with  flint.  Upon  this  soil  j 
1  have  made  a  liberal  use  of  lime  ever  since  the  year 
1790,  and  think  I  have  been  well  rewarded  for  the  ex- 
pense and  labor,  by  the  increased  value  of  my  crops. 
The  method  of  applying  the  lime,  which  I  have 
adopted  in  common  with  my  neighbors  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  plough  up  a  sod  field  with  a  strong 
team,  in  the  spring  or  fall,  harrow  it  the  way  it  is 
ploughed,  and  mark  the  field  into  as  many  squares 
as  you  intend  to  put  on  half-bushels,  say  100  on  the 
acre,  which  will  bring  the  furrows  about  20  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  require  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  quantity  1  have  found  to  be  most  profitable. — 
When  the  lime  is  burnt,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  it  ought  to  be  hauled  on  the  land 
already  marked,  and  a  half-bushel  deposited  in  the 
centre  of  each  square,  in  as  compact  a  heap  as  pos- 
sible. If  water  is  convenient,  I  prefer  to  slack  the 
lime  immediately,  rather  than  to  wait  for  rain,  as  it 
becomes  finer  and  can  be  more  evenly  spread.  A* 
soon  as  it  has  slacked,  it  is  immediately  spread  and 
well  harrowed.  This  method  I  prefer  for  Indian 
corn,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes.  On  all  the 
above  crops  1  have  experienced  a  great  benefit  from 
lime  the  first  year  after  its  application.  With  po- 
tatoes I  add  about  15  two- horse  loads  of  barn-yard 
manure  to  the  acre,  before  planting.  A  second  lim- 
ing is  often  given,  and  much  approved  of,  after  an 


ment  for  the  ciop. 

The  price  of  lime  is  governed  by  the  price  of 
wood,  the  distance  the  stone  has  to  be  transported, 
the  construction  of  the  kiln,  and  the  experience  of 
those  who  burn  it.  Where  wood  costs  but  one  dol- 
lar a  cord  at  the  kiln,  where  the  stone  has  to  be  cart- 
ed not  more  than  the  fourth  of  a  mile,  the  kiln  well 
constructed  to  contain  800  or  1,000  bushels,  and  the 
workmen  understand  their  business — the  lime  can 
be  sold  at  eight  dollars  the  hundred  bushel':  at  the 
lime-kiln,  and  leave  to  all  concerned  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  their  labour  and  expense.  I  have  paid 
25  dollars  per  hundred  bushels,  delivered  on  the 
field,  at  ten  miles  distant  from  the  lime-kiln,  and 
think  I  could  not  have  applied  my  money  to  better 
advantage.  This  was  applied  to  land  of  the  old 
red-stone  formation.  The  produce  has  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectation,  i  however  make  use  of  barn- 
yard manure  and  plaster  of  Paris;  the  former  at  the 
I  rate  of  ten  four-horse  loads  the  acre;  and  the  latter 
lat  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half,  on  rye.  timothy 
!and  cloier  Yet  I  consider  lime  as  the  real  mother 
of  all  the  sweet  grasses. 

I  am,  with  sentiments  of  esteem,  your  obebient 
servant,  DANIEL  BUCKLEY. 

P.  S.  I  have  omitted  to  state,  that  on  land  which 
has  been  ranch  exhausted,  or  has  naturally  a  thin 
soil,  we  do  not  apply  more  than  30  or  40  bushels  to 


interval  of  three  or  more  years.    This  amalgamates  the  acre,  at  the  first  dressing;  but  in  three  or  four 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Oct.  13,  18^6. 


Tears  afUnvards  the  li;>  in;;  in;ij  ha  repeateil  tu  ad- 
Vantase,  to  the  extent  of  iil'iy  bushels  on  the  ;icre. 
^  D  B. 


(port  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  llieir  industry 
^f|and  good  conduct.     ^Ve  think   we  could  mention 

O'        _1.1 „„4.        -1       ^        p  ,T  .  T^  . 


heltcr  from  WiUiain  Chapman  on  the  use  of  lime  in 
a,rriciiUwi;. 
Sir— Agreeably  to  your  reijuest,  I  now  conimuni 
oale  to  you  my  experience  in  the  use  of  Itue  in  has 
bandry. 

j,'j>s(._While  with  my  Aither  in  EnglaMd,  I  as- 
sisted to  set  out  large  quantities  of  limr,  a?  a  ma- 
nure. It  was  applied  to  all  soils  upon  his  laini,  viz: 
moss  or  turf,  clay,  bkick  or  yellow  loam  and  sand 
loam.  We  put  on  from  two  to  three  lundred 
bushels  the  acre.  I  have  seen  land  that  before 
liming  was  so  poor  that  it  would  bear  notliing  but 
bent  and  moss,  after  liming  give  the  heaviest  crops 
of  oats  and  wheat  for  ten  years,  and  I  have  mo  doubt 
it  would  have  produced  good  crops  for  (en  years 
longer,  with  suitable  alternation  of  grasses. 

Second— I  have  set  out  lime  on  my  farm  in  this 
country,  on  stitT  clay  and  on  loams,  in  considerable 
quanliiics.  It  has  been  particularly  beneficiul  on  the 
cl  ly.  I  had  one  field  which  would  produce  nothing 
of  consequence  until  I  limed  it;  after  which  1  sowed 
it  with  rye  and  grass  seeds.  Both  the  grain  and 
grass  were  good,  and  it  is  now  covered  witi  a  hue 
rich  sward.  I  have  used  lime  lor  several  years,  and 
my  confidence  in  its  benefits  have  not  at  all  been  di- 
minished. 

Third.— I  am  satisfied  that  lime  is  a  prtventive 
of  smut  in  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  if  tie  seed, 
previous  to  sowing,  is  steeped  in  brine  or  Ime  wa- 
ter, and  rolled  in  fresh  slacked  linic.  AnI  1  am 
equally  satisfied  it  will  destroy  the  insect,  or  Hessian 
fly,  in  the  young  grain,  if  sown  in  the  morniig  when 
there  is  a  heavy  dew  on  the  crop.  Some  yiars  ago 
1  sowed  some  spring  wheat,  and  as  I  had  ro  salt  at 
my  farm  to  make  brine,  I  took  stone  lime,  aid  slack- 
ed it  in  a  tub  of  water;  and  when  the  wal<r  was  as 
warm  as  I  could  bear  my  hand  in,  I  put  in  lie  seed, 

CtmrnracH  stirring   the  grain    for   half  an   hour    or 

more.     The  grain    was   then    sown;  fnd   when    it 


HARD  TIMES!— HARD  TIMES! 

[Such  is,  and  such  always  has  been   the  crv  «■  i  i.„     „        t  i       i-         ,,    ,    „     , 

'■V       '"•  ""        ^  J  -       ,one  workhouse   not   many   mi  es  from  Hyde  Park 

our  farmers;  and  the  present  times,  it  must  be  con-;  ,  •  ,  ,  ,  i     ,i.    <■  i  r.       j 

r        J  1      J     ,.    "^  /u  II    1  corner,  wincli  could  supp  y  the  larmers  ot  Canada 

fessed,  are  hard,  if  we  compare  them  exclusively        --  .....       i  i  J.      _  '  '"-cia  oi  .jaimua 


with  much  better  times,  so  !'«»'  as  relates  to  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce.  But  before  we  can  feel 
justified  in  complaining  of  hard  times,  and  general 
diUrcss,  ought  we  not  to  look  to  worse  times  as  well 
as  better?  and  to  other  countries  as  well  as  our 
own?  It  is  true  that  wheat  will  not  fetch  ^'2  per 
bushel,  neither  will  tobacco  bring  $100  per  hogs- 
head. But  does  the  happiness  and  the  comfort  of 
life  consist,  indispensably,  in  these  prices?  Has 
not  the  farmer  an  abundance,  and  more  than  he  can 
devour  of  meat  and  bread?  Does  he  not  manage 
scandalously  whose  garden  does  not  furnish  him 
with  plenty  of  good  vegetables?  and  whose  dairy 
does  not  yield  milk  and  butter  to  consume  and  to 
spare?  Cannot  every  farmer  raise  wool,  and  cotton 
and  flax,  to  clothe  his  family  and  his  people?  He 
who  has  not  enough  of  all  these,  owes  the  deficien- 
cy to  his  own  want  of  industry  and  plain  obvious 
management;  and  with  an  abundance  of  meat,  bread, 
vegetables,  milk  and  clothing,  beer  and  cider,  is  it 
not,  under  Providence,  ungrateful  to  be  forever  re 
pining,  and  moping,  and  complaining  about  hard 
times!  hard  times?  Where  is  the  nation,  we  speak 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  the  habitable  globe, 
(hat  would  not,  if  they  could,  gladly  change 
"times"  and  condition  with  us,  and  felicitate  them- 
selves and  sing  hallelujahs  to  that  kind  Providence 
which  had  supplied  the  means  of  gratifying  every 
want  that  is  essential  to  wholesome  and  comforta 
ble  living?  The  bane  of  our  happiness  consists  in 
confoundmg  luxuries  with  necessaries;  and  in  keep- 
ing our  imaginations  forever  fixed  on  those  who 
have,  per  fas  or  per  nefas,  accumulated  the  means 
of  pampering  their  morbid  and  vicious  appetites 
with  every  dainty,  and  their  vanity  with  all  kinds  of 
empty  show;  rather  than  on  the  millions  in  other 
countries  who  arc  literally  naked  for  want  of  cloth 
IHiT.  anil  Iipri<l"nii;  I'o..  ..»rt»ii  uf  iicuU!  li  ive  would 
look  oftener  at  these,  we  Americans  would  cea 


came  into  its  third  or  fourth  leaf,  althHit;h  if  looked  i'?  "utragf  Providence  with  the  false  cry  ot—had 


well,  I  sowed  fresh-slacked  lime  overthe  field  while 
the  dew  was  upon  it.  The  crop  was  very  good;— 
while  all  my  neighbors,  except  one,  lost  almost  their 
entire  crop  of  spring  wheat.  This  one  lappened  to  be 
passing  while  I  was  sowing  the  lime  on  my  young 
grain,  and  at  my  suggestion,  went  heme  and  sowed 
it  upon  his  own  also,  and,  I  undcrstaid,  had  a  good 
crop. 

In  the  spring  of  1823,  I  had  aboui  three  acres  of 
jvinter  wheat,  a  portion  of  which  locked  very  yel 


times!  To  a  benevolent  mind  it  must  be  painfu'  to 
draw  contentment  from  the  contemplation  o^  the 
wretchedness  of  any  portion  of  our  fellow  cwatures; 
but  reason  teaches  us  that  such  contemplation  docs 
not  aggravate  their  calamities,  whilst  it  instructs  us 
that  ours  has  no  reality. 

To  form  a  belter  estimate  of  our  otsn  condition 
here  in  America,  let  us  turn  our  regards  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain — that  nation  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  industrious,  skilful  and  enterprising,  and  to  be 


low  when  the  snow  went  oflT.  I  directed  this  to  beU'"*'^''"'^'^  '?>'  ^^^  wisest  policy  ever  pursued  by  pub 
,?own  with  lime;  but  on  visiting  my  farm  two  week*,  '^''  '^oincils;  let  us  read  the  following  items  taken 
afterwards,  I  found  it  had  not  been  done,  and  that  "^^"i"  ''^^^  English  papers  (BelPs  Weekly  Messen- 
flip  whole  field  assumed  a  like  yellow  appearance. ger,)  received  at  the  office  of  the  American  Far 


L  had  the  whole  immedialely  sown  with  lime;  the 
.^rain  immediately  improved  in  appearance,  and  1 
jjad  a  tolerable  crop,  though  not  so  good^  I  think,  as 
I  should  have  had  if  the  lime  had  been  sown  two 
weeks  earlier. 

^  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cady,  of  Duanesburgh,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, adopted  my  method  last  spring,  of  steeping 
Ijis  seed,  rolling  it  in  lime,  and  sowing  fresh-slacked 
lime  upon  his  young  grain.  The  experiment  was 
so  successful,  that  his  wheat  was  considered  the 
ijost  in  the  county. 

Fifth.— I  have  applied  lime  successfully  upon  cu- 
cumbers, and  other  garden  vines,  to  protect  them 
from  the  yellow  bug;  faking  care  to  repeat  it  as  of- 
ten as  the  wind  or  rain  blew  or  washed  ofl'  that 
vfhich  had  been  before  applied.  Half  a  bushel  of 
lime,  mixed  with  the  earth  of  an  ant  hill,  will  effec 
tiially  destroy  a  colony  of  these  insects, 
Your  friend, 

WILLIAM  CHAPMAN. 

Jilbtmy,  Jamtmy  6, 1825. 


mcr,  and  published  during  the  months  of  July  and 

August;] 

(From  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger,  of  Aug.  28.) 
Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  work 
houses,  as  we  understand,  are  filled  wifli  young  wo- 
men, hearty  and  strong,  who  either  refuse  to  go 
out  to  service,  or,  when  sent,  contrive  to  be  imme- 
diately dismissed  from  their  places,  that  they  may 
live  in  idleness  in  these  houses.  Many  of  them  are 
born  there,  bred  there,  and  consider  it  so  entirely 
as  their  homo,  as  never  willingly  to  leave  if.  Ought 
such  a  system  to  be  tolerateel?  Is  it  agreeable  to 
the  Christian  precept,  that  "those  who  work,  should 
eat,  but  if  any  refuse  to  work,  neither  let  him  eat?" 
Or,  "Let  every  man  work,  that  he  may  in  quietness 
eat  his  own  bread."  We  say  at  once,  that  a  law 
ought  to  be  passed,  by  which  parishes  ought  to  be 
instantaneously  enabled  to  rid  themselves  of  such 
poor  by  sending  them  to  the  colonies,  where  proper 
(jfticCTs  should  place  them  fn  families,  and  their  sup- 


or  New  South  Wales,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  about  a  score  of  hale,  strong,  and  lusty  wench- 
es, for  in  or  out-d^r  work,  to  the  great  relief  of 
such  parish,  and  certainly  to  the  aid  of  the  colony 
to  which  they  should  be  so  sent. 

We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  entering  upon 
the  distressed  state  of  Ireland,  because  our  attea- 
tion  has  been  occupied  with  the  suflTerings  of  our 
own  manufacturers,  and  because  the  accounts  were 
not  so  full  as  we  have  lately  found  them  to  be.  It 
now  appears  from  all  concurrent  reports,  that  Ire- 
land, and  Dublin  in  particular,  is  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme misery,  and  that  the  approaching  autumn  and 
winter  are  anticipated  with  general  apprehension. 

The  causes  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  expla- 
nation. In  England,  the  dependence  of  the  poor 
people  is  upon  being  employed  in  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades  ne- 
cessarily called  into  exercise  by  the  activity  of  an 
immense  trade.  In  Ireland,  there  are  no  manufac- 
tures of  any  general  extent,  and  no  commerce  wor- 
thy of  notice;  and  as  the  agricultural  cultivation  of 
one  year  is  the  same  as  that  of  another,  and  is  ne- 
cessarily limited,  agriculture  can  make  no  demand 
for  labour  corresponding  with  a  perpetual  increase 
of  population.  In  Ireland,  therefore,  three-fourths 
of  the  poor  are  thrown  entirely  upon  themselves, 
and  rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  their  cabins  at 
night,  vnlhovt  having  any  master,  employer,  wagei, 
or  lubijur.  They  have,  therefore,  to  live  as  they 
can,  and  the  usual  mode  is,  to  outbid  each  other 
for  some  small  patch  of  land,  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  bowling  green,  upon  which  to  grow  pota- 
toes, and  for  which  they  pay  a  price  amounting  to 
a  rate  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  English  an  acre,  the 
farmer  himself  paying  his  own  landlord  a  guinea 
and  a  half,  or  two  guineas  per  acre.  In  this  way, 
all  the  farms  in  Ireland,  or  almost  all,  are  distribut- 
ed out  into  small  potato  beds,  each  bed  having  its 
family  and  i^  cabin.  From  the  drought  of  the 
present  season,  Ml  these  potatoes  have  failed,  and 
the  poor  families  are  thus  af  once  without  food, 
without  any  call  fo.  their  labour,  or  any  resort  to 
poor  rates. 

It  is  unhappily  too  e,-ident  what  their  condition 
must  be,  unless  public  atd  private  charity  should 
come  forward  to  assist  the^.  In  England,  there 
can  scarcely  exist  such  a  state  of  things  as  absolute 
famine,  because  our  poor  in  all  5;ases  can  resort  to 
the  poor  laws;  and,  if  the  price  of  provisions  rise 
too  high  for  the  rate  of  wages,  every  parish  must- 
come  forward  and  support  its  own  poor.  In  Ire- 
land, as  we  have  above  said,  there  are  no  poor  laws. 
Again,  in  England,  as  the  vast  extent  of  our  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures  must  always 
make  a  proportionate  call  for  labour,  and  as  the 
poor  will  not  give  their  labour  except  at  a  price  at 
least  equal  to  feed  them,  the  rate  of  wages  must 
always  folio iv  the  price  of  provisions,  and  when  the 
price  of  corn  is  either  naturally  (by  scarce  seasons,) 
or  artificially  (by  restrictive  "laws,)  enhanced,  the 
rale  of  wages  must  gradually  follow.  But  in  Ire- 
land, there  being  always  more  labour  than  a  market 
for  it,  and  more  workmen  than  employers,  the 
whole  weight  of  famine  and  scarcity  falls  upon  the 
poor;  they  cannot  get  one  penny  more  for  their 
work  in  a  scarce  than  in  a  plentiful  season.  A  fa- 
mine in  Ireland,  therefore,  is  a  famine  indeed.  It 
is  like  a  hard  frost  of  many  weeks  continuance 
amongst  the  birds.  The  population  perish  in  the 
fields  and  dry  ditches.  It  is  almost  always  followed 
by  a  typhus  fever,  of  the  nature  of  a  pestilence,  re- 
sulting from  an  unwholesome  and  insufficient  suste- 
nance, and  continued  and  extended  by  its  virulence 
and  contagion. 
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We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  trust,  that  this 
state  of  suffering  amongst  the  Irish  poor,  will  be| 
attended  to  in  time.  It  has  already  commenced  its, 
ravages,  and  the  future  consequences  may  be  fore-j 
seen,  unless  prevented.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
both  of  the  English  and  Irish  governments,  to  lose' 
not  a  moment  in  timely  precautions  against  this| 
evil,  the  evil  of  an  absolute  famine,  and  epidemic 
pestilence.  And  let  it  be  remembered  (we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  repeat  it  a  third  time.)  that  Ireland  has  no 
poor  laws,  and  therefore  luiless  this  relief  be  given,  j 
the  population  must  be  absolutely  starved. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  an  Essex  Farmer.  \ 

Let  us  suppose,  what  in  good  times  (I  do  not' 
mean  high,  but  remunerating  times,)  is  pretty  near-l 
]y  the  fact,  that  the  gross  produce  of  an  arable  farmj 
is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  that  one  of: 
these  goes  for  tithe  rates  and  ta.ves;  another  for  la- 1 
hour,  including  blacksmiths'  and  wheelwrights'  bills;  I 
a  third  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  rent;  and  the  re-1 
maining  fourth  belongs  to  the  farmer,  as  the  hire  ofj 
his  capital  and  the  remuneration  of  his  industry  andi 
skill.  We  (vill  put  the  case,  that  the  gross  produce 
of  a  particular  farm  sells  for  6001 ;  one-fourth  of 
this  is  1.502. — therefore  150i.  is  what  the  tenant  of' 
this  farm  has  to  live  upon.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  reduced  one- 
third.  Now,  therefore,  the  gross  produce  of  the 
farm  in  question  is  reduced  to  4001.  The  farmer's! 
fourth,  therefore,  will  be  100/,  instead  of  150?.  The! 
farmer  will,  therefore,  be  a  loser  by  the  depressicm 
to  the  amount  of  a  third  of  his  inconio.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  he  will  lose  more,  as  ue  shall  pre 
sently  see.  The  value  of  the  gross  produce  is  by 
the  supposition  reduced  one-third.  If,  therefore, 
the  three  first  shares  are  reduced  one-thirf^  each, 
the  overplus,  or  share  that  remains  to  the  farmer, 
would  be  reduced  one  third  also,  and  no  more;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Labourers'  wages  will  be  le- 
duced.and  so  must  the  bills  of  the  blacksmiths  and 
wheelwrights.  The  claim  of  the  tithe  owner  will 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  depression  in  the 
value  of  the  titheable  commodities;  Nt  not  so  the 
government  taxes;  they  will  remair  stationary, and 
consequently  constitute  a  larger  (Jroporlion  of  the 
reduced,  than  they  had  done  o-'"  the  original,  value 
of  the  gross  produce. 

As,  therefore,  one  of  the  shares  will  be  greater 
than  a  fourth,  it  follows  'hat  the  remaining  three, 
some  or  one  of  them,  must  be  less  than  fourths.  In 
the  long  run  this  lo«s,  occasioned  in  consequence  of 
tlie  fixed  nature  of  the  government  taxes,  will  be, 
distributed  pretty  equally  between  the  landlord,  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer's  labourer;  bul  in  the  first 
instance  it  will  probably  fall  (as  a  few  years  back  it 
did  fall,)  upon  the  two  last  with  appalling  force, 
ruining  the  former  and  crushing  the  latter  into  the 
lowest  degradation  of  pauperism. 

St.\te  of  Trade. 
On  Friday,  about  hnlf  past  12  o'clock,  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  received  aDeputation  of  Manufacturers 
from  Birmingham,  composed  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: Charles  Jones,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Hadley,Esq. 
and  T  C.  Salt,  Esq.,  whose  object  was  to  present 
to  his  Majesty's  Government  a  memorial  of  the  ex- 
tremely depressed  state  of  trade  in  that  towrj,  and 
praying  that  some  measure  may  be  devised  lor  its 
immediate  and  effectual  relief.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  accompa- 
nied the  noble  Earl,  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Ministers  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
show  as  yet  no  mitigation  of  distress.  Information 
has  been  received  by  government,  founded  on  pretty 
accurate  data,  that  in  Lancashire  alone  there  are  at 
this  moment  near  300,000  human  creatures  who 
ate  absolutely  without  employment.  [  Times. 


Bolton. — The  trade  of  this  town  is  in  a  worse 
condition  than  when  we  last  addressed  the  public; 
the  shops  are  almost  deserted,  and  to  such  a  state 
of  destitution  are  the  poor  reduced,  through  the 
want  of  a  proper  supply  of  sustenance,  that  several 
persons  fainted  away  during  the  last  week,  and 
some  have  died,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  same 
cause.  These  were  working  people,  who,  there  i« 
no  doubt,  would  have  viewed  the  prospect  of  em- 
ployment as  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  depression  of  the  cotton 
trade  is  deeply  felt  here.  Goods  which,  twelve 
years  ago,  were  worth  lis.  a  piece,  are  now  sold 
for  14,s.!  The  following  fact  is,  perhaps,  more  strik- 
ing still:  The  weaving  of  a  Bolton  60  reed  cambric, 
at  the  former  period,  cost  16s.;  the  same  work  is 
now  performed  for  4s.  ChI.  The  retail  tradesmen 
are  sinking  to  ruin.  Within  ten  days,  five  publi- 
cans, who,  twelve  months  ago,  were  doing  well, 
have  been  sold  oft' under  executions  for  debt.  The 
houses  arc  becoming  empty  for  want  of  tenants; 
while  several  families  are  huddled  together  in  a 
single  apartment!  [Dulton  Chronicle. 

Paisley. — The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
weekly  Report  of  the  Operative  Relief  Committee: 
"We  are  yet  unable  to  report  that  there  is  any  im- 
provement in  the  situation  or  prospects  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  number  of  novel  and  necessitous  cases, 
which,  after  investigation,  have  been  placed  on  our 
list  for  relief,  during  the  last  week,  exceeds  the 
number  of  those  who  have  obtained  employment 
elsewhere,  and  been  struck  off  it.  The  sum  of  dis- 
tress is  therefore  considerably  increased,  and  our 
fund  is  again  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  The  har- 
vest, which  is  now  becoming  general,  may  in  some 
degree  afford  occupation;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
dependants  on  the  committee  are  unaccustomed  to 
the  labours  of  the  harvest  field,  and  will  continue 
to  require  public  aid  until  our  manufactures  revive, 
or  some  new  and  unforeseen  means  of  employment 
is  devised  for  them."  [PaiileyMv. 

We  understand  from  the  best  authority  that  Lord 
Abercrombie,  who  resides  on  his  family  estate  of 
Tullibody,  in  Clackmannanshire,  has,  for  a  consi- 
derable lime  back,  employed  100  men  daily,  who, 
through  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  regular  employment,  in  working 
upon  his  domains;  not  so  much  for  its  improvement 
as  to  keep  them  in  regular  habits,  and  to  preserve! 
them  in  a  compaiative  state  of  independence. — 
[Highly  honourable!]  j 

As  the  distress  has  fallen  with  increased  severity- 
on  the  poor  of  Carrickbeg,  who  are  principally! 
tradesmen,  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions  hasl 
been  formed  there  for  some  time.  By  the  returns' 
of  this  committee,  it  appears,  that  among  the  popu- 
lation of  Carrickbeg,  containing  about  4,000  people, 
there  are  IfjS  families,  consisting  of  about  750  in- 
dividuals, destitute  of  employment,  without  food,  or 
money  to  procure  it.  [  Clonmel  Adv. 

Blackburn. — We  hasten  to  correct  an  erroneous 
impression  which  we  find  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
persons  not  resident  in  this  town,  with  respect  to 
our  poor's  rate,  which  we  stated  a  fortnight  ago  to 
be  2s.  in  the  pound.  This,  it  should  be  understood, 
is  for  a  quarter,  being  after  the  rate  of  Ss.  in  the 
pound  for  the  year.  With  respect  to  the  distressed  i 
condition  of  Darwen,  which,  twelve  months  ago, 
was  making  most  rapid  strides  in  prosperity,  a  fact  > 
has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge,  that  conveys  aj 
much  stronger  idea  of  the  extent  of  such  distress 
than  any  yet  related.  A  week  or  two  since,  a  far-j 
mer  residing  in  the  township  was  summoned  by  the| 
overseer  for  non-payment  of  the  poor's  rate.  The  I 
farmer  stated  himself  to  be  at  that  time  totally  un- 
able to  pay  itj  but  requested  the  overseer  to  allow' 


him  to  get  his  crop  of  hay  off  the  ground,  when  he 
might  take  and  sell  it;  and  he  stated  (he  amount  of 
the  rate  to  be  6/.  10s.  per  month,  which,  supposing- 
it  to  continue  for  twelve  months,  would  coniidera'^ 
biy  exceed  the  amount  he  paid  for  rent. 

[Blackburn  Mail. 

Recorder's  Report. 
At  a  Privy  Council,  which  was  holden  on  Thurs- 
day, the  Recorder  of  London  made  his  report  to 
the  Ki^g  of  the  prisoners  lying  under  sentence  of 
death  ii|  Newgate— namely,  James  Crawford,  aged 
17;  Joseph  Baker,  19;  Ellen  Walker,  37;  and  Mary 
Ann  Pray,  37,  fjr  housebreaking.  Henry  Smith,  82; 
James  Martin,  22;  Maria  Myers.  57;  and  George 
Leslie,  17,  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the 
value  of  40s.  and  upwards.  John  Fordham,  20; 
Wra.  Clark,  40;  Richard  Mansfield,  21;  and  John 
Lawler,  20,  for  burglary.  Patrick  Ryan,  14;  Thos. 
Abrahams,  22;  and  James  Reid,  20,  for  highway 
robbery.  Charles  Butcher,  27.  for  sheep  stealing. 
William  Waller.  20;  Thomas  Wiskin,  22;  and  Wm. 
Toffs,  21,  for  horse-stealing.  And  Thomas  Miles, 
32,  for  coining. 


[  Other  scraps  from  the  same  papers.] 
Foreign  Trade. 

A  Parliamentary  Paper  was  distributed  on  Thursr 
day,  which  enables  us  to  institute  comparisons  be- 
tween jhe  foreign  trade  of  the  country  during  the 
quartet  ending  5th  April  last,  and  the  corresponding^ 
quartet  last  year.  There  is  a  considerable  falling 
off  geiierally,  both  in  the  imports  and  exports,  but 
chiefly  in  the  latter. 

Tomgin  with  the  principal  manufacture,  cotton— 
the  falling  off  in  the  ii;\port  of  cotton  wool  is  less 
than  mWht  have  been  anticipated,  considering  the 
speculaions  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  quar- 
ter ending  5lh  April,  1825,  the  importation  was 
39,552,714  pounds — in  the  quarter  ending  6lh  April, 
1826,  it  was  35,550,335  poimds. 

The  cotton  exports  stands  thus:^ 

April  5,  1825.  April  5,  1826. 
yards.  yarAi. 

White  or  plain  cottons,  39,211.384  29.433,928 

Printed,  stained,  or  dyed  do.  44,960.851   36,496,226 
Fustians,  velv((ts,  &.C.  1,758,315     1,806,110 

Hosiery,  and  sriall  wares,  2.224,501      2.182,856 

Codon  twist  and  yarn — lbs.      4,591,047     6.029,915 
Cotton-wool— lbs.  505,736     6,701,765 

It  (hus  appeal's,  that  while  there  has  been  a  great 
falling  off  in  wrought  cottons,  the  quantity  of  twist 
and  yarn  exported  was  considerably  greater  than 
last  year.  The  quantity  of  cotton  wool  exported  i« 
necessarily  greater,  for  last  year  we  were  importing 
cotton  from  every  country. 

The  linens  exported  fell  from  12,629,164  to 
8,779,269  yards. 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  sugar  imported  and  exported.  There  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  European  timber  imported,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  British  American  timber. 

Carlisle,  Saturday,  July  29. 
There  was  only  a  poor  show  of  lean  cattle  in  our 
market  on  the  Sands,  this  morning,  and  a  very  lan- 
guid demand;  scarcely  a  bargain  was  effected,  ex- 
cept m  milch  cows  and  back-end  calvers,  which 
sold  at  from  eight  to  13  suineas;  prime  ones  14 
guineas.  At  the  fortnightly  fat  market  on  Thurs- 
day, beef  sold  at  6s.  to  (is.  3d.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.; 
mutton,  5s.  9d.  to  6s ;  lamb,  4s.  Sd.  to  5s.  4d.;  veal, 
as.  6d.  to  6s.  Supply  short,  and  sale  lively.  We 
are  now  in  the  very  heart  of  harvest,  fully  a  month 
before  the  ordinary  time.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
the  crops;  about  average  produce  of  wheat.  Bar- 
ley and  oats  exceedingly  thin,  and  of  the  lightest 
quality.    Reapers'  wages  12».  a-week,  with  meat-?- 
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15s.  without  loud,  and  this  for  any  one  that  can  be 
picked  up  at  the  Market  Cross.  In  my  last  I  am 
afraid  I  -spoke  too  favourably  of  the  turnip  crop;  the 
late  rains  have  brou?:ht  forward  many  fields,  but, 
generally  speaking,  this  useful  root  has  failed  for 
want  ofmoisture.  The  after-grass  comes  on  slowl}'. 
Indeed  we  are  now  again  very  much  in  want  of  rain, 
not  having  had  any  for  a  week,  with  the  Ihetmome- 
ter  at  SO  in  the  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Considering  the  dull  and  depressed  state  of  the 
wool  markets,  partly  occasioned  by  the  great  im- 
portations of  that  of  foreign  growth,  Mr.  Howlett's 
half-bred  Leicester  and  Down  lambs,  at  his  late  an- 
nual sale  at  Bowlhorpe,  fetched  very  good  prices, 
some  a.s  high  ils.  and  his  two-sheer  Down  ewes  ob- 
tained 30s.  The  Leicester  tups  did  not  let  so  well 
as  at  his  former  show.  [JVorfolk  Chronicle. 


6-2,700  acres  of  ground,  and  in  length,  would  extend 
213,750  miles,  and  reach  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
7 1  times. 

A  swimming  match  took  place  on  Thursday,  from 
a  boat  moored  otf  Wandsworth,  through  Westmin- 
ster Bridge.  The  candidates  were  Mr.  Cranstone, 
of  Bathterrace.  Millliank,  and  Mr.  B.  Stapleton,  of 
Wimbleton.  At  starting  Mr.  Cranstone  took  the 
lead,  and  kept  it  at  considerable  .speed,  when  Mr. 
Stapleton  passed,  and  won  the  match,  leaving  his 
opponent  opposite  Arundel-stairs.  The  distance  is 
covnputed  at  more  than  four  miles,  and  it  was  per- 
formed within  two  hours. 

Norfolk. — The  crops  have  been  found  to  ripen 
in  such  an  extraordinarily  rapid  manner,  after  the 
late  fine  rains  and  succeeding  hot  weather,  that  in 
this  neighbourhood  the  farmers  are  mowinfi  instead 


.  .       ,     ,  .  ,      .i,;„i,  i.,^f  vp^r  at  fills  time 'of  reoniHg- their  wheat,  which  is  housed  or  stacked 

Lmcolnshire  wools,  which  last  year  at  inis  iime  /      „„„.,  .^^  ^,,t 


sold  at  two  guineas  a  tod  (of  -iSlbs.)  may  now  be  had 
from  the  farmers  at  half  that  price.  One  wool 
grower  is  mentioned,  whose  stock  last  year  amount- 
ed to  6.000  tods,  and  who  has  of  course  lost  3,000 
guineas  by  keeping  that  stock  one  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Doncaster  .\rj;ricul 


tiff  seized  upon  the  graceless  quadruped,  and  declar- 
ed he  would  detain  it  for  the  damages — a  proposition 
to  which  the  defendant,  who  well  knew  its  value, 
instantly  consented.  The  plaintiflf,  however,  after 
having  kept  it  for  some  time,  discovered  that  he 
had  miscalculated  as  to  the  vTorth  of  the  sheep  which 
he  retained,  and  had  recourse  to  law  to  obtain  com- 
pensation. It  now  appeared  that  the  declaration  al- 
leged the  accident  to  have  arisen  from  the  defen- 
dants  neghgence, an  allegation  which  the  witnesses 
disproved.  For  the  defendant  an  objection  was 
taken  on  this  variance  between  the  statement  and 
the  proof;  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  nonsuit, 
the  plaintifT  consented  to  an  agreement,  by  which 
each  party  was  to  pay  his  own  costs,  and  to  leave 
the  damage  unsatisfied. 


almost  as  soon  as  cut. 

The  Cheltenham  Chronicle  says:  "In  consequence 
of  the  extreme  drought  of  the  summer,  the  autumnal 
fruits  are  found  in  this  season  to  be  much  infested 
with  worms  or  maggots.  This  is  peculiarly  observa- 
ble in  pears  An  eminent  physician  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  stated  his  conviction,  that  a  few  grains 


tural   SocKty,  which  was  f ^'^  ^    h«  4'h  ,n^^^^^^^^^  discoloured   substance  to  be  seen  in  a  pear 

was  numerously  attended   '^^'^  .f '^°'^^P'=/,^^  "'''^,%vhen  worm-eaten,  are  sufficient  to  cause  a  disorder 
»n  .nterestmg  expenment  ^^^  f    'e  had  m^^^^^^^^^^       i„  the  intestines  of  a  most  dangerous  character 
ascertam  the  comparative  merits  ol  Ortedisli  turnips  '^ 

and  mangel  wurzel  in  the  fattening  of  cattle;  the  re- 
sult of  which  went  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  .-  „--  .  . 
latter  Two  oxen  were  at  the  same  t'luw  put  to  most  bcaulilul  and  luxuriant  appearance  in  the 
these  different  kinds  of  food,  and  continued  at  them  1  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  cultivators  of  Argen 
for  a  stated  period;  that  which  was  fed  on  mangel  |teuil  hope,  unless  any  unforeseen  accident  should  oc 
■  increased  considerably  more  in  weisht  than, cur,  to  make  80,000  tons  of  wine. 


The  late  temperature  has  been  very  favourable  to 
the   growth  of  vines  in  France.     They  present  the 


wurzi „  •         -T..  • 

the  other  which  was  fed  on  Swedish  turni|B.  This 
fact  having  been  ascertained,  the  ox  which  lad  been 
fed  on  nianuel  wurzel  was  put  to  turnips,  and  the 
other  ivbich  had  been  at  turnips  was  put  to  mangel 
wurzel  for  a  similar  period,  and  it  was  fouid,  at  the 
terioination  of  the  experiment,  that  the  ox  which 
had  been  put  from  mangel  wurzel  to  turnips  bad 
lost  weight,  while  the  other  which  had  been  remov- 
ed from  turnips  to  mangel  wurzel  hid  gained  con- 
siderably. His  lordship  further  observed,  that  dur- 
ing the  present  droughty  season,  when  the  turnips 
had  been  nearly  burnt  up  or  destroyed  by  the  fly, 
mangel  wurzel  had  flourished,  and  was  an  abundant 
crop. 

Mr.  Henry  King,  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  of 
Alvesdeston,  near  Fovant,  in  Witshire,  cut  and 
carried  his  wheat  crop  this  season,  from  570  acres, 
in  nine  days.  The  predecessor  of  this  gentleman 
died  a  short  time  since,  it  is  said,  the  richest  farmer 
in  England,  having  acquired  a  fortune  of  i.150,000. 
Mr.  VVinler,  of  Shurfoid,  near  Taunton,  has  a  cu- 
cumber growing  in  his  garden,  which  measures  four 
feet  eight  inches  long;  it  has  grown  four  inches  in 
length  since  Sunday  evening  last,  and  from  its  ap- 
pearance is  likely  to  grow  to  the  uncommon  length 
of  six  feet, 

The  largest  steam-packet  ever  built  in  Engl^and 
has  arrived  in  the  river,  called  The  United  King- 
dom, .James  Oman,  master,  !,063  tons,  two  engines 
of  100  horse  power  each,  built  by  Steel  and  Compa- 
ny, (ireenock;  Napier  and  Company,  engineers,  of 
Glasgow.  She  makes  up  100  separate  births;  is  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  steamer  ever  built;  and,  we 
may  Irwly  say,  the  wonder  of  t'le  age. 

The  estimated  number  of  looms  propelled  by  vva- 
tcr  and  steam  power  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  in 
eluding  those  in  preparation  for  working  previous  to 
the  stagnation,  and  as  near  as  any  calculation  can 
he  made,  is  57,000.  The  average  produce,  taking 
it  Ht  'H  squnrc  yards  of  eloth  a  day,  makes 
1,254,000,  or  1,741  yards  in  every  minute;  weekly, 
7,524.000;  monthly.  3 1,350.000; yearly, 376.200,000, 
Allowing  six  yards  to  each  per,-on  lor  yearly  con- 
.aniaptioD,  this  will  supply  62,700,000,  and  will  cover 


Mr.  Davis,  of  Slough;  has  published  the  result  of 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Mk.  Skinnek,  Frederick  county,  Va.,  Sept.  21,  1826. 

Much  has  been  written  in  your  valuable  paper 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  potato.  As  every 
thing  relating  to  this  valuable  root  is  worth  atten- 
tion, I  give  you  the  practice  of  Mr  Heflebovver, 
living  near  me,  which  I  have  adopted  with  complete 
success  this  season.  He  selects  the  poorest  spots 
in  his  fields,  ploughs  them  well  in  November  or  De- 
cember, and  in  the  month  of  March  plants  his  po- 
tatoes in  drills  two  leet  apart  and  two  inches  deep; 
then  covers  the  whole  ground  with  wheat  or  other 
straw, from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick,  fifteen  will 
not  be  too  much,  for  the  potatoes  will  make  their 
wa}'  through.  This  keeps  the  ground  cool  and 
moist,  prevents  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
saves  the  labour  of  ploughing  and  weeding,  and 
greatly  improves  the  land.  Mr  Heflebower  last 
year  made   an   abundant  crop,  whilst   every  other 


an  experiment  for  ripening  wall-fruit,  by  covering; person  in  this  neighbourhood  failed      To  him  they 


the  wall  with  black  paint,  which  has  completely  sue 
ceedcd,  besides  aduing  to  the  weight  of  grapes  near- 
ly two-thirds. 

On  a  large  cement-stone,  which  was  brought  last 
week  from  the  Isle  of  Shippey  to  Clayton's  cement 
manufactory  at  Slioreham,  being  broken,  on  Mon- 
day last,  a  live  oyster,  of  an  immense  size,  was  dis- 
covered in  its  centre.  A  live  eel,  of  two  pounds 
weight,  was  also  found  in  a  similar  stone  at  the 
same  manufactory,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Political  knowledge  seems  to  be  spreading  fast 
among  the  Yankees,  if  the  following  particulars  ex- 
tracted  from  one  of  their  papers  be  correct:— -'In 


have  been  indebted  the  last  spring  for  seed  potatoes 
for  miles  around.     Yours,  &.c.  A.  R. 


SHEEP. 

(From  the  Boston  Sentinel.) 
Messrs.  Kiitms, — Hay  being  so  scarce  tlie  present 
year,  and   the  crops  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
turnips  very  gouj,  1  think  it  is  well  for  farmers  to 
prepare  places  to'ied  their  sheep  daily  during  the 
winter,  with   some  other  food  beside   hay.     Sheep 
will  digest  grain  bettei  than  any  other  animals  ex- 
cept fowls,  and  there  is  no  need  of  grinding  corn 
for  either  of  them.     Yet  it  ought  to  be  ground  fine 
1750  there  were  but  seven  papers  in  the  United  |  to  fatten  hogs;  and  that   it  miy   be  ground  fine,  I 
States;  in    1810  there  were  359,  including  25  pub-  have,  for  several  years  past,  kej,i.  old  corn  enough 
lished 'daily;  which  circulated  22,200,000  copies  an-  for  that  purpose. 


nually.  In  1823  they  had  increased  in  number  to 
538,  and  are  now  about  640,  and  the  extent  of  co- 
pies circulated  in  the  year  exceeds  30    millions." 

The  statutes  of  this  country  occupy  43,000  close 
quarto  pages,  and  the  reports  of  common  law  deci- 
sions continually  referred  to  are  contained  in  no  less 
than  55,000  other  pages.  So  that  the  evidential 
books  of  legal  authority  consist  of  about  100,000 
pages.  These  books  are  of  course  exclusive  of  the 
different  abridgments  and  treatises  of  law,  and  argu- 
ments and  comments  on  legal  decisions.  Of  these, 
Vesey's,  Comyn's,  and  Bacon's  work  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  ty|)e  equal  to  200,000  common  octavo  pages! 

A  curious  action  was  tried  at  the  Durham  As 
sizes,  for  the  recovery  of  12<.  the  value  of  a  looking 
glass,  which  a  sheep  fielonging  to  the  defendant  had 
destroyed.  The  plaintifif  was  a  jeweller  at  Stock 
ton,  and  the  defendant  was  a  butcher,  who  was 
driving  some  sheep  through  that  town,  when  one  of 
them  walked  up  to  a  looking-glass  .standing  outside 
the  plainlifl's  shop,  and  beheld  its  own  image  in  it. 
As  the  sheep  did  nut  happen  to  be  a  dandy,  the  re- 
flection of  its  own  image,  instead  of  awakening  its 
vanity,  excited  its  ire,  and  it  ran  against  the  glass, 
which  was  instantly  shivered  to  atoms.    The  plain- 


It  is  no  matter  how  hard  corn  is  for  fowls,  as 
they  will  digest  even  gravel  stones. 

Having  been  convinced  of  the  utility  of  feeding 
sheep  with  grain  in  the  winter,  and  having  practiced 
it  for  forty  years,  giving  but  little  when  hay  is  cheap 
and  plenty,  and  move  when  ha}'  is  scarce  and  dear. 
I  send  you  the  follow ing,  which  1  think  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  farmers: 

-Faffs  and  observations  in  relation  to  keeping  Sheep. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  summer  of  1822, 
the  drought  was  severe  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. In  Cayuga  county,  where  I  reside,  and  in  the 
adjacent  counties,  it  was  greater  than  in  any  former 
year,  since  the  settlement  of  the  county.  Our  mea- 
dows were  so  much  parched,  that  we  did  not  secure 
more  than  one  third  of  the  hay  we  do  in  ordinary 
seasons.  At  this  time,  my  flock  consisted  of  500 
sheep,  including  about  f20  lambs;  and  as  I  had  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  hay,  1  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  some  expedient  to  winter  my  flock  upon  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  it. 

About  December  15,1  commenced  feeding  them, 
at  which  lime  I  had  only  about  nine  tons  of  fine 
timothy  and  clover  hay.  I  divided  my  sheep  into 
flocks  of  about  100,  and  commenced  giving  them 
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about  lialf  a  gill  of  corn  per  day,  in  the  ear,  divid- 
ing it  so  as  to  give  half  of  it  in  the  morning,  and 
the  residue  in  the  evening,  exi-ept  that  to  the  lambs 
I  gave  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  oats  in  the  sheaf 
I  fed  in  this  way,  until  about  the  (iist  of  January 
following,  when  the  quantity  of  grain  was  a  little 
increased;  so  that,  between  the  15th  of  December 
and  the  15th  of  April  follo>vin»,  I  actually  fed  to  my 
380  sheep,  145  bushels  of  corn,  and  to  the  120 
lambs.  40  bushels  of  oats,  which  would  be  some- 
thing le»s  than  a  gill  of  corn  and  oats  per  head,  per 
day,  to  both  sheep  and  lambs,  during  the  winter. 
The  flock  had  little  more  than  enough  of  hay  to 
form  a  cud,  except  that  in  extreme  cold  weather,  I 
directed  them  to  be  full  fed  on  hay. 

In  (his  manner  500  sheep  were  wintered,  with 
the  loss  of  only  three  lambs;  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring,  they  were  in  better  health  and  condition 
than  any  flock  I  ever  wintered  in  any  former  season 
since  I  have  been  engaged  in  rearing  sheep  and 
growing  wool. 

I  estimate  the  «.xpense  of  keeping  my  flock  of 
500  sheep  through  the  winter,  as  follows; 

9  tans  of  hay,  at  *.7 $63  00 

145  bushels  of  corn,  at  52  cents, .     .     .    75.95 
50       do.  oats,  at  19  cents,     .     .         7.60 

Salt  with  the  hay,  &.c 5,00 

Attendance  of  shepherd,        ....      20.00 

§171*5 


tation  nor  wish  to  devolve  upon  your  •  xcellency 
any  personal  trouble;  but  a  hope  is  entertained  that 
you  may  be  able  to  command  the  means  of  giving 
to  the  questions  a  direction  by  which  the  informa- 
tion which  they  seek  may,  in  some  instances,  and 
to  some  extent,  if  not  entirely,  be  obtained;  and 
when  contributions  are  thus  obtained  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
aggregate  of  information  will  be  neither  small  in 
amount  nor  inconsiderable  in  value.  Several  copies 
of  the  questions  are  enclosed,  that  you  may  be  ena- 
bled to  transmit  them  to  as  many  of  the  enlighten- 
ed and  patriotic  citizens  of ,  whose  prac- 


5.  Be  pleased  to  state  the  best  methods  of  rais- 
ing and  multiplying  the  several  species  of  the  mul- 
berry tree;  how  it  is  propagated;  how  old  it  should 
be  before  transplanting;  what  particular  modes  of 
treating  it  are  required;  the  age  at  which  it  should 
begin  to  furnish  food  for  the  worm;  whence  trees 
or  cuttings  can  be  obtained  for  transplanfatijn;  the 
price  per  hundred;  how  many  trees  should  be  plant- 
ed on  an  acre;  and  would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  pro- 
fitable to  cultivate  the  mulberry,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  worm  in  the  form  of  a  bush  or  shrub? 

6.  VVhat  quantity  of  raw  silk  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced from  an  acre  of  full  grown  mulberry  trees, 
planted  and  reared  in  the  best  manner?  How  many 
silk  worms  are  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  raw 
silk?  What  quantity  of  raw  silk  can  be  produced 
from  an  acre  of  mulberry  trees  by  other  modes  of 
cultivation  than  the  full  grown  tree? 

7.  Be  pleased  to  state,  as  much  in  detail  as  may 
be  in  your  power,  the  methods  of  treating  the  silk 
worm  with  a  view  to  raising  the  best  silk,  and  in  the 
greatest  quantity;  embracing  particularly  the  habits 
of  the  insect,  as  to  appetite,  cleanliness,  position, 


I  have  adopted  the  same  course  with  my  sheep. 
this  winter;  and  from  letters  recently  received  from 
my  son,  who  has  the   charge  of  the  flock,  1  enter- 
tain a  confident  expectation  of  the  same  result. 
JEDIDIAH  MORGAN. 

Cayuga,  March  18,  1824. 

ssoxirictrZiT  VB,£: . 


tical  pursuits,  or  the  course  of  whose  investigations, 
may  have  created  ability  to  answer  them,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  allow;  and  although  the  fullest  an- 
swers that  may  be  practicable  would  always  be  de 
sirable,  it  is  hoped  that  no  individual  will  abstain 
from  answering,  because  his  answers  could  not  be 
full,  or  meet  all  the  questions  propounded. 

The  only  apology  1  have  to  oft'er  for  asking  the 
good  uflices  of  your  excellency  upon  this  occasion 
is,  that  it  is  one  of  public  concern;  and  that  what- 
ever inrormation  and  light  may  be  shed  upon  the, or  accommodations,  whilst  the  cocoon  is  forming; 
subject  of  the  resolution  of  the  house,  by  the  course  j  the  species  of  twig  or  branch  on  which  it  is  best 
of  inquiry  adopted,  will,  in  the  end,  be  made  known  jtbat  it  should  be  spun;  temperature,  and  degree  of 
to  our  common  country,  for  the  common  benefit.      i  light  most  favourable   to  the  insect,  and  all  other 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  add,  that  whatever  circumstances  which  may  affect  its  health  and 
returns  1  may  be  favoured  with  to  this  letter,  will  strength,  and  Its  capacity  to  yield  a  perfect  cocoon; 
be  in  season  if  they  reach  the  department  by  the  also,  a  description  of  the  process  of  forming  the 
1st  December,  a  limit  of  time  the  furthest  that  can  silk  by  the  insect  until  the  cocoon  Is  completed;  the 
be  given,  but  which  is  rather  fixed  upon,  as  it  may!  best  modes  of  treating  the  cocoon,  and  of  obtaining 
increase   the   opportunities  of  making  the  returnsjthe  silk;  and  how  far  the  labour  of  females,  chll- 


acceptable 

1  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
With  great  respect,  your  obed't  serv't, 

RIUHARD  RUSH. 
His  Excellency ,  Governor . 


QUERIES. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SILK. 

The  following  circular  letter,  recently  addressed 
to  the  several  governors  of  states  and  territories,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  queries 
which  accompanied  it,  are  now  made  public,  in  the 
hope  that  the  latter,  by  being  thus  more  widely  dif 
fused,  may  attract  the  notice  of  Individuals  whom 
they  might  not  otherwise  reach,  and  who,  possessing ^^^j  ^^^^^  ll,g  game 
both  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  supply,  if  not 
all,  a  portion  of  the  infornnllon  desired,  may,  by  so 
doing,  further  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  \\  hich  the 
queries  are  founded.  [JViles'  Register. 


dren  and  old  men,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
culture  of  silk? 

8.  What  difference,  if  any,  exists  between  the 
Chinese  and  Italian  or  Spanish  worm;  which  coun- 
try is  reputed  to  produce  the  best  insect,  and  what 
particular  part  of  the  country? 

9.  Does  the  climate  of admit  of  raising 

The  House  of  Representatives  having,  at  the  last!  silk  with  lull  advantage  in  the  open  air;  or  is  it  best 

session  gf  Congress,  passed  a  resolution,  "that  the  the  insect  should  always  be  housed;  if  the  latter, 
secretary  of  the  treasury  cause  to  be  prepared  a!  what  size  and  form  of  building  or  apartment  is  best 
well  digested  manual,  containing  the  best  practical  fitted  to  its  operations?  If  the  silk  be  raised  in  the 
Information  that  can  be  collected,  on  the  growth  open  air,  is  any  shelter,  and  of  what  kind,  required, 
and  manufacture  of  silk  adapted  to  the  different  as  well  from  the  rays  of  the  sim  as  from  wet,  and 
perls  of  the  Union,  containing  such  facts  and  oh- ,10  protect  the  insects  from  birds  and  other  animals 
servations  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  manufac-  that  prey  upon  them? 

ture  of  silk   in   other  countries,  as   may  be  useful,       10.  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  some  parts 

be   laid   before  Congress  at  the  of  the    United  States,  the   climate   may   admit  of 

commencement  of  their  next  session:"  the  following  more  than  one  crop  of  silk  being  raised  from  the 


as  in  Asia? 

.9 


Circular  to  llie  several  Goveriiors  of  Stales  and  Ter 
ritories. 
Treasury  Department,  July  29,  1S26. 
Sir, — A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  last   session    of   Congress, 
which  directs,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a 

"well  digested  manual,  containing  the  best  practical  j  insect  a  native  of 

information  that  can  be  collected  on  the  growth  and  ]  respects  does  it  differ,  if  any 

manufacture  of  silk,  adapted  to  the  different  parts  of  i  foreign  silk  worm?     Are  there  any  varieties  of 

the  union,"  a  copy  of  which  resolution  I  beg  leave  ln«ect  known  In ,  please  to  describe  what 


queries  have  been  prepared,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  silk  worm  in    the  course  of  the  year 

obtaimng.  In  part,  the  means  of  complying  with  the .  How  will  this  inquiry  apply  to 

resolution.  Answers  to  all,  or  any  of  them,  are}  11.  Have  lightning  and  thunder  been  found  to 
respectfully  invited,  from  such  enlightened  and  pa-i  affect  the  silk  worm  In  our  climate;  and  how  far,if 
triotic  citizens  as  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  fur- 1  at  all,  has  any  insect  of  our  climate,  or  animal  of 
nihh  them.  The  answers  to  be  transmitted  to  the  any  kind,  been  found  to  prey  upon,  or  injure  it. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  or  before  the  1st  of ^  beyond  those  that  are  known  to  do  so  in  other  eli- 
Dccember.  |  mates? 

1.  What  efforts  have  been   made  in  the  state  ofj      12.  What  Is  the  greatest  quantity  of  silk  that 

,  if  any,  and  at  what  periods  of  time,  tolhas  been  raised  In  the  state  of in  any  one 

raise  silk?  year;  into  what  articles  or  forms  has  it  been  manu- 

2.  Whence  was  the  silk  worm  obtained?     Is  this  factored;  and  have  the  manufactured  articles  been 


-,  and  if  so,  in  what 

from  the  Oriental  or 

this 


herewith  to  enclose,  that  its  entire  object  may  be 
the  more  distinctly  seen. 

In  determining  upon  the  means  by  which  the  in- 
formation aimed  at  in  the  clause  of  the  resolution 
above  recited  may  be  obtained,  none  have  occurred 
so  likely  to  be  effectual,  as  to  address  a  communi 
cation  to  the  Governors  of  the  different  states  and 
territories,  asking  their  friendly  instrumentality  and 
assistance.  I  have,  accordingly,  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  your  excellency,  and  to  enclose  a 
series  of  questions  that  have  been  drawn  up  at  this 
department  under  the  branch  of  the  resolution  men 
tion«d.    In  taking  this  etep,  it  is  neither  my  expec- 


ever  kinds  there  may  be? 

3.  Does  the  mulberry  flourish  in in  its 

different  varieties;  what  soil  suits  it  best;  is  the 
vihite  mulberry  an  indigenous  tree?  If  not,  has  it 
been  found  to  thrive  as  well  in  the  United  States  as 
the  red  and  black  mulberry?  Which  of  the  latter 
Is  indigenous,  or,  are  both? 

4.  Does  the  silk  worm  feed  as  well  upon  the  red 
and  black  mulberry  as  upon  the  white?  is  th>  re 
any  other  leaf  or  plant  known  in  this  country  upon 
which  it  does  feed;  and,  above  all,  will  it  yield  silk 
of  equal  quality  when  fed  upon  any  other  leaf  or 
food,  as  upon  that  of  the  white  mulberry? 


consumed  at  home  or  sent  abroad — and  where; 
where  has  the  raw  silk  been  sent  when  not  wrought 
into  mdnufactures? 

13.  What  prices  have  the  raw  or  manufactured 
silks  commanded  in  the  market  of  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  similar  articles  impurte<l 
from  Europe,  China,  or  the  East  Indies?  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  drawing,  spinning, 

and  twisting  of  sewing  silk  in  any  part  of ? 

Have  its  strength  and  evenness  been  equal  to  the 
French,  English,  or  Italian  sewing  silk?  How  have 
we  succeeded  in  the  colouring  or  dyeing?  All  in- 
formation on  this  head  will  be  acceptable. 

14.  Wid  you  be  pleased  to  describe,  with  as  much 
particularity  as  may  be,  the  machinery  most  ap- 
proved for  v^lndlng  off'  the  silk  from  the  cocoon; 
for  forjuing  it  into  organzine  or  thrown  silk;  and  foe 
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manufacturinic  silk  into  all  its  flirterent  forms,  fin- 
eluding  velvets,)  whetlier  ("or  clothing,  furniture,  or 
any  other  purpose?  if  witliin  your  power  and  con- 
venience to  add  a  sUetcli  or  drauing  of  any  or  all 
of  the  above  machinery,  it  would  he  acceptable. 

15.  Describe  the  dift'i-rence  in  the  quality  of  the 
silk  |iroducc(l  from  all  the  different  varieties  of  the 
silk  worm,  and  annex,  if  in  your  power,  a  drawing, 
(coloured.)  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  insect  in  its 


by  insects,  and  two  survived  and  flourished.  Some 
20  or  30  young  cucumbers  showed  themselves  as 
soon  as  the  vines,  though,  through  one  accident  or 
another,  only  five  or  six  arrived  to  an  extraordi- 
nary length.  The  longest  was  83  inches,  carefully 
measured,  and  8  inches  circumference  in  the  iarnesl 
place.  Its  flavour  is  perfectly  that  of  the  cucumber 
when  green,  both  in  taste  and  smell,  and  1  am  dis- 
posed to   think  it  may  be  worthy  the  attention   of 


moth  and  other  states.     Is  the  insect  brought  from  I  your  gardeners.     As  to  its  nativity,  accounts  vary 


abroad  supposed  to  degenerate  in  llic  United  States 
and  if  so,  to  what  causes  is  it  impaled,  and  how  are 
they  best  to  be  obviated?  What  are  the  proper 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  eegs,  and  the 
choice  of  cocoons  for  seed,  and  in  the  choice  of  the 
insect  for  laying  eggs? 

16.  If  silk  has  been  raised  at  any  periods  hereto- 
ftre  in ,  but  not  at  present,  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  causes  that  have  led  to  its  discon- 
tinuance? 

17.  Please  to  state  a-iy  other  facts  or  circumstan- 
ces that  may  bear  upon  the  objects  or  spirit  of  the 
resolution  above  referred  to  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  though  not  spe- 
cially comprehended  under  any  ot  the  fore>;oing  in- 
quiries. RICHARD  RUSH. 

Treasury  Department,  July  29,  18i(5. 


WINES  AND  GRAPES. 
Wc  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
fruit  garden  and  vineyard  of  Mr.  William  Shaw,  at 
the  corner  of  Prince  and  M'Dougal  streets,  in  this 
city,  and  of  the  remarkable  success  of  that  gentle- 
man, not  only  in  vine  dressing,  hut  in  bringing  all 
Itinds  of  fruits  which  will  tcrow  in  this  cliniale.  to 


one  gentleman  has  met  with  it  in  Chili,  S.  A.,anolliir 
in  London,  one  traces  it  to  the  Nile,  and  represents 
it  as  trailing  the  ground  across  the  market-houses, 
while  another  makes  it  indigenous  to  the  west.  In  its 
growth,  it  is  irregular,  forming,  sometimes,  a  pretty, 
perfect  circle,  and  at  others  JlUe  libre  a  mabre.  liy 
all  who  have  seen  it,  it  has  been  considered  a  great 
curiosity,  and  as  such  at  least,  may  be  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  garden.  With  all  due  respect,  I  am, 
sir,  yours,  &.C.  F.  W.  HATCH. 


RVRAXi  scojxroivtY. 


CHEESE  MAKING. 

(From  the  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers' 

Magazine.) 

The  production  of  cheese  includes  the  making  of 
rennet,  the  selection  of  a  colouring  matter,  the  set- 
ting of  the  curd,  and  the  management  of  the  cheese 
in  the  press. 

I'he  milk,  fresh  drawn  from  the  cow,  is  to  be  im- 
mediately strained  into  the  dishes,  or  shallow 
troughs,  if  these  are  used,  in  order  to  promote  cool- 
ing, as  the  surest  guard  against  (ermentation.  'I'he 
same  object  may  be  obtained  by  frequently  draw 


will  suffice  for  fifty  gallons  of  milk.  Throughout  ^ 
the  whole  process  of  preparing  and  preserving  ren- 
net, too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  its 
cleanliness  and  sweetness;  for  if  it  be  kept  too  long, 
so  as  to  become  foul  or  tainted,  the  cheese  will  inva- 
riably become  aflected  by  it,  and  will  prove  unfit  for 
use. 


the  fullest  and  richest  perfection.     And   had  itiiot;'"g  "ft"  the  milk  from  the  coolers,  and   pouring  it 
been  for  his  commands  to  the  contrary,  we  should  back  again. 


more  frequently  have  made  our  acknowledgments 
for  the  several  baskets  of  delicious  fruits  with  which 
he  has  presented  us  during  the  season.  Of  grapes 
alone,  Mr.  S.  has  this  year  successfully  cultivated 
•ixtyeight  varieties;  and,  in  adililion  to  the  bounli 
ful  supplies  which  he  has  ginciously  furnislied  his 
friends,  he  has  sold  3000  Wn.  of  grapes  to  a  single 
purchaser  the  pres?nt  season,  oi'  so  rich  a  vintage 
iis  to  bring  2.s.  9(1.  per  lb.  As  for  making  wine,  it  is 
vpell  known  that  the  exotic  wine  grapes,  allh(ju;;h 
they  yield  with  great  Uixniance,  are  not  as  sweet 


What  is  called  rennet,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
stomach  ol  an  anihial  in  which  the  gastric  juices  are 
preserved  by  salt.  The  application  of  any  kind  of 
acid  will  cause  milk  to  coagulate,  as  well  as  the  in- 
fusion of  several  plants,  as  ladies  bed-straw,  butter- 
wort,  and  otiicis.  The  maw,  or  stomacli  of  ninii- 
naliiig  animals,  which  admit  ol  obtaining  the  gas- 
tric juice  in  a  less  mixed  stale  than  those  ol  others, 
and  chielly  a  young  calf  that  has  been  killed  belore 
the  digestion  is  perfected,  is  almost  uuiversally  pre- 
ferred as  rciinit.     When  the  bag  is  first  taken  Irom 

i< 
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FOR  THE  FARMER. 

O  give  me  yet  the  sylvan  shade. 
There  nature's  beauties  dwell; 
The  waving  field,  the  smiling  glade. 
The  towering  wood  in  green  arrayedj, 
The  solitary  dell; 
They  bid  the  heart  be  glad  indeed, — the  generous 
bosom  swell. 

When  morning  paints  each  varied  hue. 

With  beauty's  healthful  glow; 
The  open'd  flowers'  sweets  renew. 
Or  spangled  with  her  early  dew, 
She  bids  the  blossom  blow. 
What  other  charm  can   rival   this, — the  paradise 
below? 

No  songsters  barred  from  freedom's  flight. 

Here  pour  the  plaintive  song; 
But  soon  as  gleams  the  early  light. 
They  leave  the  resting  spray  of  night. 
And  sing  and  sweep  along, 
'Till  wood,  and   glade,  and  field  around,  re-echo 
with  the  throng. 

No  sickened  flower,  with  bended  head. 

Plucked  from  its  native  lawn, 
Here  charms  the  eye,  or  odours  shed; 
But  creeping  from  their  grassy  bed. 
By  twining  vine  and  thorn. 
They  breathe  their  sweets  around  my  couch — and 
tell  me  it  is  morn!  Irene. 


here  as  in  the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous,!  the  animal,  the  curd  sliould  be  taken  out,  an<l,  after 
and  consequently  they  are  not  sweet  enough  for. 't  i'*  <liuioiighly  washed,  it  should  be  entirely  cover- 
ivine.  ]\Ir.  S.  however,  has  been  trying  an  e.xperi- M  with  alt,  inside  and  out.  It  is  (hen  put  into  an 
ment  by  mixing  the  foreign  grapes  \ii(h  the  luscious' earthen  jar,  or  other  vessel,  lor  three  or  four  days, 
Isabella,  which  is  much  too  sweet  for  wine,  and  thel  when  it  is  taken  out  and  hung  up  for  two  or  three 
probability  is,  that  the  compound  will  make  a  veryjil^ys,  to  let  the  pickle  drain  from  it.  It  is  now  re- 
rich  wine.  salted,  placed  in  a  jar,  covered  tight  down  with  pa- 
Mr.  S.  sails  to-morro-w  for  England,  where  it  isjpcr,  pierced  with  a  large  pm,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
his  intention  to  visit  all  the  principal  nurseries,  with  j  left  till  ^vantcd  for  u.se.  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  this 
a  view  of  making  every  valuable  addition  to  the' way  for  twelve  month.*;  it  may.  however,  in  case  of 
horticultural  treasures  of  our  country.  ;  necessity,  be  used  a  lew  days  alter  it  has  received  a 
[„\.  Y.  Com.  Mv.  Sfpt.  30.       second  salting;  but  it  >vill  not  be  so  strong  as  if  kept 

a  longer  period.    Marshal  irives  the  following  direc- 
tions to  prepare  this  rennet  for  use: — 

•''lake  a  handful  of  the  leaves  of  the  sweet  briar, 

and  the  sameqnanlily  of  the  leaves  of  the  dog  rose, 

and  the  like  quaniily  of  bramble  leaves.     Boil  them 

has  run  the  rounds  ofi'"  ^  gallon  of  water,  wilh  three  or  four  handluls  of 

'      *  "■    •     li- 


LARGE  CUCUMBERS. 
JIr.  Skinner,  Charlvlletillr,  Sept.  Qllh,  }S2e. 

Sir, — Having  been  the  pro|iriefnr  of  the  long  cu 
cumber,  an  account  of  which  has  run  the  roun 

the  newspapers  pretty  generally,  I  take  the  liberty  ofi  s"!'-  i»hout  a  (luaiter  ol  an  hour.     Strain  oil'  the  I 

sending  you  a  very  small  number  of  Ibe  seeds,  that  1 1|"<"''  ^"^  having  let  it  stand  till  perfectly  cool,  put  it 

you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  try,  should  you  be  '»'»  an  earthen  vessel,  and  adu  to  it  the  maw,  pre 


so  disposed,  how  it  may  like  to  grow,  and  to  what 
length  it  will  attain  on  a. Maryland  soil.  Its  history, 
as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  runs  thus: — (Jur 
lamented  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Jefferson,  gave 
me  six  seeds,  out  of  twelve  which  he  had  taken  the 


pared  as  abuve.  'lo  this  add  a  good  sound  lemon, 
stuck  round  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  which  gives  the  rennet  an  agreeable  flavor." 
The  strength  of  the  rennet  thus  prepared,  will  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  during 


trouble  to  procure  from  a  gentleman  in  the  western' which  the  bag  remains  in  the  liquor.  The  quantity 
country,  manifesting  at  the  same  time  considerable  i  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  milk,  can, 
interest  as  to  the  care  of  their  cultivation  and  the  therefore,  only  be  ascertained  by  daily  u.se  and  oc- 
produce.  Of  these  seeds,  planted  in  ton  stifl"  ajcupation.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  stated, 
soil,  four  germinated — two  plants  were  destroyed  on  the  average,  that  somewhat  less  than  half  a  pint 


TEMPER. 

(From  "Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Early  Education 
anil  Nursery  Discipline.) 

On  no  part  of  the  character  has  education  more 
influence,  than  on  the  temper;  the  due  regulation 
of  which  is  an  object  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  life,  and  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  better. 

An  authority  such  as  has  been  described,  firm,  but 
aft'cctionate;  decided,  yet  mild;  imposing  no  unne- 
cessary restraints;  but  encouraging  every  innocent 
freedom  and  gratification,  exercised  according  to 
the  dictates  of  judgment,  and  supported  by  rewards 
and  punishments  judiciously  dispensed;  is  the  best 
means  of  securing  good  temper  in  our  children, 
and  evinces  that  self  subjection  on  our  part  which 
is  essential  to  its  successful  cultivation  on  theirs. 
This,  at  once,  will  put  an  end  to  those  impulses  of 
temper  in  ourselves  which  are  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  irritation  to  others;  for,  it  is  surprising, 
how  (|uickly  our  own  irritability  will  be  reflected  in' 
the  little  ones  around  us.  Speak  to  a  child  in  a  fret- 
ful manner,  and  we  shall  generally  find  that  his  an- 
swer partakes  of  the  same  character.  We  may  re- 
prove; we  may  punish;  we  may  erforce  obedience.; 
but  all  will  be  done  with  double  the  eflect  if  our 
own  temper  remain  perfectly  unruffled;  for  what 
benefit  can  reasonably  be  expected,  when  we  re- 
commend, that,  by  our  injunctions,  which  vve  re- 
nounce by  our  example? 

The  variations  and  inconsistency  to  which  char- 
acters of  impulse  are  also  liable,  are  particularly  try- 
ing to  children.  There  are  fewtcmpers  that  can  re- 
sist the  etfect  of  being  sharply  reproved  at  one  time, 
for  what,  at  another,  is  passed  over  without  notice; 
of  being  treated  one  day  with  excessive  indulgence, 
and  the  next  with  fretfulness  or  severity. 


No.  SO.— Vol,.  S.J 
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We  all  have  our  weak  and  iintable  moiiient'i — i  a<'CO'i'|''"i'i'd  kv  a  qu'ck  sympatliy  uitli  the  jjcch/iui- 
we  may  exjieiience  may  changes  of  temper  and  let-l  (Characters,  and  pecti/ja*- infirmities  of  children,  much 
ing;  but  let  us  beware  of  betraying  sucli  variations  j  may  be  done  towards  forming  among  them  a  habit 


in  our  outward  conduct,  if  we  value  the  ;;ood  tern 
per  and  respect  of  our  children;  for  these  wc  have 
uo  right  to  expect  on  their  part,  without  consistency 
on  ours. 

If  a  fault  be  glaring,  it  must  be  seriously  taken 
up;  but  in  the  manageuient  of  the  lenipnr,  especial- 
ly in  early  childhood,  much  may  be  ctTecltd  by  a 
system  of  prevention.  A  judicious  attendant  may 
avert  many  an  impending  nau;!;hty  (it,  by  change  of 
object,  gentle  amusement,  and  redoubled  care  to 
put  no  teraptalion  in  the  way,  if  she  observe  any  of 
lier  little  ones  weary,  uncoud'ortable  or  irritable 
This,  for  instance,  will  generally  be  the  case  with 
children  v\hen  tjiey  first  awake.  They  should, 
therefore,  then  be  treated  with  more  than  common 
tenderness;  never  roused  from  sleep  suddenly  or 
violently;  nor  exposed  to  any  little  trials,  till  they 
have  had  time  thoroughly  to  recover  themselves.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  adil,  how  peculiarly  this 
lender  consideration  is  required,  not  only  in  illness 
but  under  the  various  lesser  indispositions  so  fre- 
quent in  infancy. 

Children  ought  not  to  be,  u  nnecessarlly,  thwart- 
ed in  their  objects;  which,  at  a  very  early  age,  they 
pursue  with  eagerness.  Let  them,  if  possible,  com- 
plete their  projects  without  interruption.  A  child, 
for  example,  before  he  can  speak,  is  trotting  after  a 
ball;  the  nurse  snatches  him  up  at  the  moment,  to 
be  washed  and  dressed,  and  the  poor  child  throws 
himself  into  a  violent  passion.  Whereas,  had  she 
flrst  entered  into  his  views,  kindly  assisted  him  in 
gaining  his  object,  and  then  gently  taken  him  uj 
this  trial  would  have  been  spared,  and  his  temper 
tininjured. 

We  should  avoid  keeping  children  in  suspense, 
which  is  often  done  from  -i  kind  motive,  though  with 
a  very  ill  eflfect.  If  a  child  ask  his  nurse  for  a  cake, 
a*id  she  can  give  it  him.  let  her  tell  him  so  at  once, 
and  assure  him  that  he  shall  have  it;  but,  should  she 
be  unable  to  grant  his  request,  or  know  it  would  be 
improper  for  him.  do  not  let  her  hesitate;  do  not  let 
her  say,  "I  will  think  of  it,  we  shall  see,"  but  kindly 
and  decidedly  refuse  him. 

If  he  sees  his  mother  aoing  out,  and  petition  to 
accompany  her,  it  will  be  better  she  should  say 
"Wo,"  or  "Yes,"  at  once,  for  he  will  receive  with 
ease  an  immediate,  but  kind  refusal;  when,  proba 
bly,  he  would  cry  bitterly  at  a  denial,  after  his  ex- 
pectations had  been  raised  by  suspense 

When  a  child  is  to  go  to"  bed,  we  ought  not  to 
/Vet  him  for  the  last  half  hour,  by  saying  every  few 
minutes.  "I  shall  soon  send  you  to  bed^Now,  my 
dear,  it  is  time  to  go— Now,  I  hope  you  will  go;" 
but  let  him  be  told  that,  at  such  a  time,  he  is  to  go 
to  bed,  and  when  that  time  arrives,  no  common  ex- 
cuse should  prevent  it 

We  ought  also  to  be  guarded  against  attaching 


of  good  temper.  But,  such  is  the  irritability  both  of 
mental  and  bodily  constitution  in  childhood,  that, 
with  our  best  efforts,  we  must  not  expect  unvarying 
success. 

From  some  hidden  cause,  generally  to  be  traced 
to  their  bodily  state,  many  children,  perhaps  all  oc- 
casionally, are  prone  to  a  certain  fretfulness  or  irri- 
tability, which  will  baffle  every  attempt  to  overcome 
it,  and  which,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  borne  with 
than  opposed — never  to  be  humoured,  but  to  be  re- 
ceived with  unmoved  serenity  and  patience.  In 
such  cases,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  method  of 
proceeding.  This,  indeed,  calls  for  great  patience; 
hut,  without  great  patience,  who  can  perform  the 
duties  required  towards  children? 


SFORTISffG  OIiIO. 


UNION  COURSE  RACES,  L.  I. 

On  Monday.  October  3,  1826,  at  1  o'clock  the 
races  on  the  Union  Course  commenced,  when  the 
lollowing  horses  started  for  the  Association's  purse 
of  $500,  four  mile  heats;  Mr.  Stevens'  4  years  old 
sorrel  mare  Janet,  carrying  101  lbs  ;  Mr.  Laird's  4 
years  old  bay  horse  American  Buy,  104  lbs.,  and  Mr. 
Potter's  6  years  old  grey  horse  Mai-klimc,  lit  lbs. 
Betting  rather  in  favour  of  American  Boy.  though 
in  some  instances  2  to  1  was  offered  on  the  mare 
against  field.  At  the  hour  appointed  the  horses 
started  in  tine  style,  Marktime  taking  the  inner  track, 
American  Boy  next,  and  Janet  outside.  American 
Boy  came  in  ahead  on  the  first  mile,  followed  close 
ly  in  order  by  Janet  and  Marktime.  On  the  second 
mile  Janet  passed  American  Boy,  and  continuing  to 
gain  gradually  during  the  remainder  of  the  heat 
came  in  about  25  rods  ahead,  Marktime  second, 
and  American  Boy  last.  This  heat  was  run  in  7 
minutes  and  48  seconds. 

During  the  interval  previous  to  the  second  heal, 
2  to  1  was  offered  on  Janet,  but  few  takers  were 
found.  At  the  proper  time  the  horses  were  called 
up.  and  Janet  and  American  Boy  only  were  led  for- 
ward, Marktime  being  withdrawn.  At  the  signal 
they  again  started,  Janet  taking  the  lead,  which  she 
maintained,  without  being  in  the  least  pushed  by  her 
opponent,  or  driven  to  the  top  of  her  speed  one  inch 
in  (he  whole  four  miles.  At  no  one  time  during  this 
heat  was  American  Boy  able  to  come  near  the  mare 


^ till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  mile,  when  he  was 

(oo  much  importance  to  trifles;  from  this  mistake"', ^"'^''''^®''  '"  ^PP^ach  within  respectful  distance;  but 
many  an  useless  combat  arises  in  most  nurseries.'!  !^"'"'  ^}  '°°"  as  Janet  was  let  out  by  her  rider,  she 
How  often  have  I  observed  a  nurse  more  disturbed,' ''""^^'^'"'^'y  •■*"  away  from  him,  and  won  the  race 
and  a  child  more  alarmed  and  fretted,  at  a  torn  orl'^'"'  '^*''^- 


dirty  frock,  than  at  a  breach  of  truth  or  a  want  of 
generosity!  Here  the  lesser  good  is  preferred  to 
the  greater,  and  the  primary  object  of  education 
forgotten.* 

By  such  measures  as  have  been  recommended. 


'It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  dres 


Janet  has  proved  herself  a  first  rate  courser,  and 
will  make  good  the  place  of  Eclipse.  We  under- 
stand she  is  a  Sir  Archy  colt. 


Trotting  course. — The  silver  plate  of  the  New 

York  Trotting  Club,  was   trotted   for  in   harness, 

two  mile  heats,  at  1 1  o'clock,  by  Trouble,  Screws, 

Tom  Thumb,  and  Lady  Pluck,  and  won  by  Trouble 

" "  seconds; 

fere  with  their  freedom  and  enjoyment  or  to  reauire '*'''"'  Sh^kspeare,  and  Rob  Roy  trotted  forasweep- 
any  great  degree  of  attention.  If  is  desirable  to  keep' i*'^'^"  of  ^100,  three  mile  heats.  Betsey  Baker 
m»^  t-X""^''  ^V^'^  "^"^  "'''"'''  "fi  '^"'>  l"  ""9.  a  nur«e  gained  the  purse,  by  taking  the  first  and  third  heats, 
irsacrificcd^'^     ^   ^^'"'*'''"^°"'"*®™I'">°o''*'^"'"siShakspeare  won    the  second    heat.     First  heat,  8 

'minutes  31  seconds;  second,  8,  20;  third,  3,  19. 


Tuesday. — The  purse  was  run  for  by  the  following 
horses,  3  miles  and  repeat:  Mr.  Van  Mater's  horse 
Flagelator,  Mr.  Badger's  hor.se  Hazard,  Mr.  Pot- 
ter's horse  Fairfax,  and  Mr.  Laird's  horse  Lance. 
The  latter  won  with  ease— the  first  heat  in  5  rain. 

56  sec;  second  heat  0  min.  1  sec. 
JVcdnesdaij.-'Tlie  |)uise  for  the  (wo  mile  heats, was 

taken  by  Mr.  Badger's  horse  Trumpeter.  The  first 
heat  was  won  by  Mr.  Stevens'  horse  Lalla  Rookh. 
Time  of  running:  1st  heat,  3  52;  2d.  3  54;  3d. 
3  514. 

Thursday  the  races  on  this  course  terminated. 
The  purse  was  $200.  (wo  mile  hca(s,  and  was  con- 
tested for  by  the  following  horses — Mr.  Badger's 
3  years  old  bay  horse  Trumpeter,  carrying  00  lbs.; 
Mr.  Stevens'  three  years  old  sorrel  filly  Laila  Rookh, 
87  lbs.;  Mr.  Potter's  four  years  old  grey  horse  Mark- 
time,  104  lbs.;  Mr.  Laird's  four  years  old  sorrel  filly 
Transport,  101  lbs.;  and  Mr  Tredwell's  four  years 
old  sorrel  mare  Angelica,  101  lbs.  From  the  number 
of  horses  in  the  field  a  more  interesting  race  was  an- 
ticipated than  had  been  seen  the  two  days  previous, 
nor  were  the  expectations  of  the  company  disap- 
pointed. At  1  o'clock  they  set  olf,  Marktime  appa- 
rently the  favourite,  but  Lalla  Rookh  took  the  lead 
on  the  first  quarter,  came  in  ahead  the  first  mile, 
with  Transport,  Markdme,  Angelica  and  Trumpe- 
ter, in  oider.  close  upon  one  another;  after  passing 
the  judges'  stand  on  the  second  mile,  Marktime  and 
Trumpeter  made  a  push  to  pass  the  mare,  but  were 
unable  to  effect  it,  Lalla  Rookh  coming  in  about  a 
length  and  a  half  ahead,  find  gained  the  first  heat. 
The  time  of  running  (his  heat  was  3  minutes  and  50 
seconds. 

For  the  second  heat  four  horses  only  were  brought 
to  the  stand,  Angelica  being  withdrawn.  They°ill 
started  again  in  good  manner.  Trumpeter  took  the 
lead  from  Lalla  Rookh  on  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  mile,  passed  the  judges'  box,  a  half  a  length 
ahead  and  gained  (he  heat'by  about  a  length  and  a 
half,  Marktime  following  close  at  their  heels.  Trans- 
port was  distanced      Time  3  minutes,  54  seconds. 

Great  interest  was  now  manin  sted,  and  betting 
on  Marktime  was  now  offend  lor  the  next  heat, and 
for  the  purse,  calculating  that  if  he  gained  the  third 
heat,  he  could  easily  take  the  fourth  on  account  of 
his  bottom.  In  this  heat  there  was  another  beauti- 
ful and  even  start.  Trumpeter  perhaps  rather  first 
Marktime  passed  him  on  the  back  of  the  course,  won 
the  first  mile  by  a  length  and  a  half  but  could  not 
maintain  his  ground.  Trumpeter  passing  him  on  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second  mile  and  winning  the 
purse  by  about  a  length.  Lalla  Rookh  was  not  able 
to  contend  this  heat  sharply  with  the  horses,  but 
saved  her  distance.     Time  3  min.  54  sec. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  scrub  was  run  for 
$50,  one  mile  and  repeat.  Five  horses  entered. 
The  favourites  at  starting  were  Fox  and  Jack  on- 
the-Green.  The  running  was  very  fine,  the  horses 
appearing  so  well  matched  that  it  was  difficult  after 
the  start  to  make  any  choice.  The  first  heat  was 
gained  by  Fox,  in  one  minute  and  52  seconds,  close- 
ly pursued  by  all  the  others  in  a  body  as  it  were. 
The  second  heat  was  also  sharply  contested,  and 
taken  by  Jack-on-the-Green,  in  one  minute  56  sec. 
The  same  horse  took  the  third  heat  in   one  minute 

57  seconds.  [JV  Y.  E.  Post. 


RACES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

At  JVeiO  Market  on  Tuesday  last. 

On  the  Tree  Hill  course,  Richmond,  to  commence 
on  the  third  Wednesday  in  October,  to  continue  four 
days.     The  second  day,  4  miles,  purse  $1,000. 

At  JVeui  Hope,  to  commence  on  the  14th  Novem- 
ber, to  continue  4  days. 

Boydton  races  to  commence  on  the  29th  NoveiJ»- 
ber,  and  continue  4  days. 

Bellfield  races  to  commence  on  Wednesday  80i 
November,  and  to  continue  9  days. 
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[Oct.  13, 1828. 


^^^  ^Ammm^ 


Baltimoke.Fridat,  October  13,  1826. 


^CuRWEN  in  reply  to  Columella,  will  appear  in 
our  next.  

(J5^American  Eclipse,  coming  to  Maryland. — It 
gives  us  <>,Teat  pleasure  to  hear  lliat  a  spirit  for  the 
impinvement  ol"  our  horses  in  Pilaryland  has  been 
awakened  in  a  degree  that  will  justify  the  owners 
of  ibis  celebrated  stallion,  in  sending  him  to  Balti- 
more for  a  few  weeks  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  and 
that  he  will  probably  be  here  by  the  time  that  the 
beautiful  Bussorah  Arabian  leaves  this  vicinity. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  here  in 
praise  of  Eclipse's  pcrfvrmanccs  on  the  turf.  They 
are  universally  known,  and  have  been  the  theme  of 
admiration  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  But 
it  is  not  as  a  racer  that  he  is  so  valuable  to  the 
piiblick;  but  as  a  successful  stallion  of  great  muscle, 
bone,  and  bottom,  with  the  faculty  of  transmitting 
his  fine  qualities  to  his  foals,  as  has  been  proved  by 
many  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  It  is  for  one  of 
his  not  three  years  old,  that  ;J1000  have  been  refus- 
ed in  Maryland;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
for  Eclipse  himself,  at  this  day.  f  15,000  might  rea- 
dily be  had,  and  that  less  than  !>'20,000  would  not 
get  him. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Eclipse  derives  his  great 
excellence  on  the  side  of  his  dam,  than  which  no 
blood  can  be  belter. 

He  was  sired  by  Duroc;  his  dam  Miller's  Damsel 
by  Messenger;  his  grandam,  the  English  mare 
PotSos,  imported  in  1795,  then  three  years  old,  by 
William  Constable,  Esq.,  and  bred  by  Lord  Grosve- 
nor,  sired  by  PotSo's,  and  PotSo's  by  the  celebrated 
liorse  "Eclipse;"  his  great  grandam  by  Gimcrack, 
Gimcrack  by  Cripple,  and  Cripple  by  the  Arabian 
of  Lord  Godolphin. 

f^For  a  particular  history  of  the  English  Eclipse, 
ancestor  of  the  American,  his  namesake,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  numbers  2  and  3  of  this  volume  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

^^Those  disposed  to  send  Mares  to  Eclipse  will 
please  leave  their  names  at  the  office  o(  the  Amefi- 
can  Farmer,  or  with  Capt.  Jesse  H.  Willis — as  the 
time  of  his  remaining  here  will  be  but  short,  and 
the  number  of  Mares  limited. 


a  most  valuable  depository  of  knowledge,  and  be 
useful  to  the  schools  of  this  country,  as  well  as  lo 
practitioners,  who  want  in  the  daily  routine  of  their 
business  a  concise  and  clear  view  of  useful  results, 
applicable  to  cases  as  they  arise.  The  improve- 
ments of  this  country,  and  the  facts  and  views  al- 
ready accunmlated  by  its  most  respectable  authuri 
ties,  will  be  given  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  work 
will  allow,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  add  much  to  its 
value. 


PBXCSS  CUmtESTT. 


FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPES,  &c. 

The  subscriber,  proprietor  of  the  Linna;an  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nurseries,  at  Flushing,  near  New  Vork, 
offers  to  furnish  the  public  with  such  Trees  and  Plants 
as  they  may  be  in  want  ol.  The  collection  of  Fruit 
Trees  of  all  the  various  kinds,  and  also  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  in  America. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  acquisitions  of  former 
years,  he  now  offers  to  the  public  above  500  new  varie- 
ties of  most  choke  fmits,  which  are  not  in  possession  of 
any  other  establislnnent  in  this  country,  all  of  which 
are  announced  in  the  catalogue  for  1826.  The  a>sort- 
ment  of  Grapes  consists  of  above  iSO  kinds,  and  com- 
prises the  finest  Wine  and  Table  Grapes  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  Crimea. 

The  Proprietor  having  acquired  extensive  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  from  actual  observation  and  exjitri- 
ence,  is  enabled  to  make  such  selections  as  may  be  suit- 
able to  any  particular  locality;  and  where  such  selec- 
tions are  left  to  him,  he  will  send  such  as  cannot  fail  to 
succeed.  He  also  offers  them,  in  assortments  of  one 
dozen  each,  at  the  following  prices; 

For  the_/iVs(  assortment  the  price  will  be  eight  dollars; 
for  the  second  six  dollars,  and  for  the  third  four  and  a 
half  dollarst 

Persons  who  order  Grapes  will  be  furnished  with  di- 
rections for  their  culture. 

His  collection  of  Roses  exceeds  500  varieties,  and  of 
Green  House  Plants  he  has  above  2000  species,  com- 
prising 20,000  Pots,  among  which  are  all  tliose  known 
as  most  beautiful  and  interesting.  Catalogues  may  be 
obtained  gratis  of  the  different  agents  throughout  the 
Union,  and  orders  through  them,  or  by  mail,  {^poitpaid) 
will  meet  prompt  attention. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE, 
Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  Paris, 
of  the  Horticultural   Society  of  London, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  the  Geor- 
gofili  at  Florence,  &c.  tic. 

IC^^pG.  F.  Miller,  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Farmer,  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  thing 
for  sale  at  the  above  establishment.  Oct.  13. 


5:^We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  our  cor- 
respondent who  wrote  the  communication  about 
the  cheapness  and  advantages  of  Maryland  farms — 
another  correspondent  enquires — "can  you  point  out 
100  to  200  acres  of  naturally  good  land,  well  wa- 
tered, not  too  many  rocks  and  stones,  within  1^ 
miles  of  a  turnpike  road,  a  western  or  northwestern 
direction  from  Baltimore,  not  exceeding  15  miles, 
to  be  had  at  §5  per  acre. 


^:^New  Medical  Work. — An  edition  of  Doctor 
Gregory's  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic  is  in  the  course  of  republication  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  will  be  enriched  with  valuable  and  e.xten- 
sivc  additions,  adapted  to  the  practice  of  this  coun- 
try, by  Professor  Potter,  of  Baltimore,  and  Doctor 
Samuel  Collioun,of  Philadelphia.  We  understand 
(he  system  of  Gregory  possesses  great  advantages 
over  those  of  Thomas  and  Good.  It  embraces  clear 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  in  which  the  former  is  defective,  and  it  Is 
free  from  the  detail  of  Nosology,  which  encumbers 
aud  obscures  the  merit  as  well  as  injures  the  practi- 
cal usefulness  of  the  latter. 

With  the  facts  which  are  useful  to  the  practition- 
er in  this  country,  given  by  the  above  gentlemen, 
as  also  those  of  note  and  authority  in  the  science,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  embodied  in  an  elementary  work, 
the  system  of  Dr.  Gregory  will,  it  is  conceived,  be 


FOR  SALE. 

A  full  blood  Mare,  got  by  old  "Eclipse  Herod"  out 
of  tlie  Dairy  Maid;  she  was  got  by  Holmes'  imported 
horse  Bedford,  and  out  of  General  Kidgelj's  mare 
Racket. — She  is  U  years  old  last  spring,  good  size, 
sorrel,  ball  face  and  cropped  ears,  and  has  been  a  win- 
ner of  more  races  tlian  any  nag  ever  owned  or  raised 
in  Marybind. 

Also,"  the  full  blood  Horse  "Oltrington,"  raised  by 
Richard  Caton,  Esq.  got  by  Top  Gallant,  who  was  got 
by  "Diomed,"  the  sire  of  "Sir  Archy,"  and  out  of  a 
full  blood  Virginia  Mare.  Ottrington  is  a  blond  bay, 
I3i  hands  high,  8  years  old,  star  in  liis  forehead,  and 
his  two  hind  legs  a  little  white  about  the  connection 
with  the  hoof.  Ottrington  has  proved  himself  a  run- 
ner, but  at  an  early  age  struck  lame,  and  consequently 
is  only  valuable  as  a  covering  horse.  His  stock  is  cele- 
brated as  saddle  nags.  To  save  trouble,  the  price  of 
the  Mare  is  jaoC;   Ottrington,  $-400. 

Apply  lo  JESSE  H.  WILLIS, 

Oct.  13.  Bulliinore- 
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AGRXCirXiTUELZ:. 


CUR  WEN  IN  REPLY  TO  COLUMELLA  RE- 
VIVED—No.  1. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  wish  in  your  supremscy  you  could  cause  a  sta- 
tute of  limitKtion,  or  any  other  statute  adapted  to 
the  case,  to  be  enacted,  which  shall  conlliie  your 
correspondents  within  a  definite  term,  and  defend 

your  "FKIENDS,"  WHOSE  OPINIONS  YOU  SOLICIT,  frOBl 

the  nece.<sity  of  rejoinder  eight  months  after  the  dis- 
cussion had  ceased,  when  the  points  of  dispute  had 
passed  from  the  recollection  of  your  readers,  and  in 
some  cases  it  would  appear,  from  the  parties  who 
had  commenced  the  attack. 

Columella.  I  have  no  doubt,  honestly  desires  to 
arrive  at  truth.  I  have  no  disposition  to  accuse 
him  of  intention  to  take  any  unfair  advantage,  nor 
to  omit  that  which,  he  conceives  essential  to  the 
case.  He  calls  in  question  the  authority  of  Luccock, 
who  is  received  by  Parry,  Siimerville,  McKenzie, 
Lawreni-.',  Parkinson,  the  Highli.nd  Society,  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  and  by  the 
British  Agricultural  Board;  and  I  may  add, 
by  every  breeder  and  writer  of  note  vvhom  I  met 
abroad. 

He  tells  us  that  Luccock  was  a  wool  stapler,  not 
a  breeder.  The  wool  staplers  are  the  persons  upon 
whose  judgment  the  decisions  at  the  British  shows. 


If  he  have  not,  "by  parity  of  reasonin, 
not  have  seen  a  Merino  sheep. 
Luccock  had   said 


g', '  HE  can- 


Berrv,  of  Castile,  and  of  Persia,  we  are  infoum- 
ED,  furnish  the  most  copious  supply  of  yolk,  and  at 
the  same  time  yield  those  valuable  fleeces,  which 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  countries  where  they  are  shorn."  *     »     «     • 

Thus  the  inference,  that  he  referred  to  the  Meri- 
no breed,  founded  upon  Columella's  opinion,  that 
none  other  yielded  an  exuberance  of  yolk,  is 
groundless. 

But  il  Luccock  had  said,  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  Merino  sheep,  with  wool  equally  fine  throughout 
every  part  of  its  body,  what  would  it  prove?  ° Nut 
that  he  had  not  seen  Merino  sheep,  but  that  he  had 
heard  the  idle  tales  of  Merino  breeders,  ascribing 
to  their  favourite  race,  excellence,  which  the  wool 
staph  r  had  not  discovered  in  his  pursuit  of  truth. 

Will  Columella  ridicule  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture,  telling  us  "that  the  finest  fleeces, 
have  usually  the  greatest  quantity  of  yolk?" 

The  Bath  Society,  contending,  "however  hand- 
some the  shape,  however  tine  the  wool,  reject  him, 
if  he  have  not  a  thick  coat,  in  which  there  is  plen- 
ty of  yolk?" 

The  compilers  of  the  General  Report  of  Scotland, 
saying  that  yolk  is  "necessary  to  the  growth  of 
fine  wool?" 

The  "Complete  Farmer,"  declaring  that  "yolk 
upon  the  qualiiy  of  the  fleece,  mainly  depend.    His  I  renders  wool  soft,  pliable,  and  in  proper  condi- 


being  ;i  dealer  in  wool,  whose  daily  pursuits  and  slip- 1  tion?" 


port  are  intimately  connect<',d  with  wool,  certainly 
does  nut  detract  from  his  interest  in  the  discussion, 
his  means  of  information,  nor  the  probability  of 
his  telling  the  truth. 

And  I  would  ask,  are  not  his  facts  in  connection 
with  xovol,  to  he  received  with  quite  as  much  reli- 
ance in  their  jurce,  as  the  bare  assertions  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  gatliers  the  notions  of  pur- 
chasi  r?  of  sheep  ai  h  "endue,  whose  names  8re 
withheld  as  well  as  his  own? 

CoKimella  asserts  that  Luccock  is  Curwen's  c>icf 
authority  on  rik  This  I  deny.  Curwen  ^ave 
Parry — Commu,.  ;Mtions  to  the  British  Bc^rd  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  5,  ,1807)  pag-s  34-J,  343,  ?i4,  S.'iS; 
vol  5,  (1808)  page  169— Appendix  to  th'  General 
Report  of  Scotland,  (1814)  page  J83 -Complete 
Farmer,  quarto — and  Churchman,  a  .'ennsylvania 
breeder,  (American  Faxraer,  vol.  7,  p.341)  all  show- 
ing ihe  importance  of  yolk. 

Columella  remarks— "But  to  r-turn  to  Mr.  Luc 
cock, — let  us  hear  what  he  sa'S  of  his  own  expe 
rience  in  Merino  sheep,  the  o>ly  race  in  which  an 
exuberance  of  yolk  is  found,''  page  85.  "7  have  not 
seen,"  says  he,  "any  of  tho^e  animals  or  their  pro 
duce,  which  are  said  to  afford  a  staple  equally 
FINE  from  evert  PART  JF  THEIR  BODY;  but  Conjec- 
ture that  if  this  breed  were  minutely  examined,  it 
would  ajipear  that  ihe  yolk  is  produced  in  equal 
quantities  in  everj'  part  of  the  carcass.'' 

Upon  this,  arJ  this  only,  with  the  "exuberance" 
of  fancy,  which  has  discovered  analogy  between 
the  natural  covering  on  "sailors'  legs,"  and  wool 
upon  a  sheep's  back.  Columella  imagines  that  "Luc 
cock  had  never  seen  a  Merino,  or  even  a  mixed  blood 
of  that  race." 

I  will  not  ejaculate,  "admirable  discovery!"  ex- 
quisite fancy!  but  merely  take  Luccock's  words,  and 
Columella's  conclusion. 

Tbe"»vool  stapler"  says,  page  85 — "I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  of  those  animals,  or  their  produce, 
which  are  said  to  afToid  a  staple  e<iually  fine, 

FROM  EVERY  PART  OF  THEIR  BODY." 

Columella  urges — 

Ergo,  Luccock  "had  never  seek  a  Merino,  or 

EVEN  A  MIXED  BLOOD  OF  THAT  RACE." 

Has  Columella  ever  seen  sheep,  which  afford  a 
staple  EiiUALLY  PINE  ffom  EVERY  PART  of  their 
bodies? 

No.  31.  —VOL.  8. 


Wilhout    cheniico-physiological   knowledge,    or 
.,T,.  ,  u     .    ,  ,        ,       ^l*^""*^"'  '''^f*''  °''  research,  a  man   may  be  satisfied. 

The  celebrated  breeds  of,  that  mme  breeds  of  (he  varlou,^  kinds  which  arc 
'found  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  may  have  in 
heii(,:t|  through  (heir  ancestors  defects  in  constitu- 
tion and  fleece,  imposed  by  the  artificial  arrange- 
ments of  man,  or  created  by  opposite  circumstances 
in  different  climes. 

1  would  inquire  whether  if  Columella  were  trans- 
lated lo  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  he  would  not 
covet  some  "noble  fellow's  tarry  trowser>,,"  when 
condemned  to  the  use  of  the  Highlander's  kilt,  how- 
ever ample  for  the  protection  of  the  vigorous  loins 
of  a  Scotch  mountaineer. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  breeiler  of  horses, 
who  should  expose  hi.s  whole  stud  to  the  rigors  of 
winter,  when  he  required  from  them  the  exhibition 
of  the  best  properties  of  their  race,  although  he 
should  know  that  our  northern  savages  inure  their 
steeds  to  every  species  of  hardship,  and  frequentlv 
to  want  of  food  -^         J 

I  hope  as  Mr.  Powel's  "public  spirited"  teacher 
has  quoted  a  Latin  phrase,  I  may  be  forgiven  in  op- 
posing the  grave  opinion  of  Columella  the  ancient, 
to  the  "speculative"  illustrations  of  his  playful 
namesake. 

"Siepius  ejus  lana  diducenda,  vinoqiie  et  oleo  in- 
succanda;  nonnunquam  etiain  tota  est  eluenda,  si 
diei  permittit  apricitas  idque  ter  anno  fieri  sat  est." 

"Nee  dubium  est  quin  etiam  oh  eam  rem  lana 
quoque  raollior  atque  prolixior  renascatur  "  (Colu- 
mell.  vii.  4.) 

(Communications  to  British  Board  of  ^^gri' 
culture,  vol.  5,  p.  517.) 

Pou'ellen,  Sept.  30,  1826.  CURWEN. 

(From  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  I.Det  30,  l,i,'5.) 

"Sir, — I  have  observed  some  remarks  in  your 
useful  paper,  op  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  from 
the  pen  of  that  very  able  and  public  spirited  im- 
prover of  slock,  Mr.  Powel,  which  I  am  led  to  no- 
tice on  account  of  some  errors  into  which  he  has 
been  inadvertently  led;  and  which,  if  not  cvrnctcd, 
might  mislead  those  who  are  about  to  engage  in 
the  propagation  of  that  valuable  stock.  I  allude 
more  particularly  to  Merinoes,  as  being  by  far  the 
most  valuable  race  of  sheep  in  this,  or  any  other 
country. 

When  this  stock  was  imported  into  the  United 
States,  there  were  many  rules  laid  down  for  ena- 
bling vnskilful  persons  to  judge  of  their  properties, 
and  Mr.  Powel  may  have  been  led  by  these  to  adopt 
opinion?  which  his  own  intelligent  observation  would 
soon  have  corrected.  For  instance— it  was  remark- 
ed by  Chancellor  Livingston  and  other  writers  of 
that  period  of  inexperience,  that  the  best  Merinoes 
were  distinguished  by  large  dewlaps,  an  exuberance 
of  yolk,  and  a  covering  of  wool  over  their  faces 
and  legs. 

Experience  has  taught  those  who  have  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  propagation  of  the  animal, 
that  neither  of  these  marks  are  to  be  relied  on,  if 
indeed  they  are  any  guide  whatever.  The  covering 
of  wool  on  the  hi?ad  and  legs  is  almost  peculiar  lo 
young  sheep;  the  pendant  dewlap  is  often  covered 
with  coarse  hairy  wool,  and  the  abundance  of  yolk 
is  rarely  found,  in  the  best  woolled  aniuial;  nor  is 
this  ingredient,  at  all  necessary,  much  less  "essen- 
tial," as  Mr.  Powel  supposes,  for  the  "support  of  Ihe 
fleece,"  whether  he  means  by  this  expressiou,  the 
preservation  of  the  fleece,  or  the  maintenance  of  its 
quality  and  value.  An  excessive*  secretion  of  yolk 
is  probably  a  disadvantage  both  to  the  animal  and 


Mr.  Churchman,  with  a  flock  of  a  thousand  ewes, 
urging  that  "the  fleeces  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  yolk?' 

Shepherd,  an  English  breeder,  asserting  that 
"yolk  protects  the  sheep  from  the  injuries  of  cli- 
mate, and  is  found  in  mixed  breeds,  in  proportion 
to  thtT  approximation  to  the  pure  Spanish?" 

Mr.  Roberts,  th.;  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Aofricultural  Society,  and 

Baion  Schuiz,  of  Sweden,  and  Sir  John  Sebrisrht, 
in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
supporting  these  opinions  in  the  most  decided 
terms? 

Lawrence,  a  celebrated  writer,  ascribing  the  ad- 
mirable defence  of  Spanish  sheep,  not  only  to  the 
wool  covering  the  very  face  and  legs,  but  to  "the 
great  quantity  of  yoM" 

It  is  i.Jle  to  object  that  the  opportunities  of  the 
English  breeders  were  small. 

II  Columella  require  authority  to  shew,  that 
Parry  and  Somerville  are  not  objects  for  ridicule- 
that  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  subject,  upon 
which  he  would  fain  make  it  appear,  that  all  men, 
who  agree  not  with  him,  are  "speculative,"  "un- 
skilful," or  absurd,  I  would  refer  him  to  the  Bath 
papf-rs,  complimenting  Lord  Somerville  and  Dr. 
Parry,  ascribing  to  them  "fame  unrivalled"  in 
their  pursuit. 

I  am  sorry  to  rob  this  agreeable  writer,  of  any 
part  of  tne  interest  which  his  lucubrations  cannot 
fail  to  beget.  But  as  he  began  in  the  last  year 
amiably  to  chide  Mr.  Powel  for  "errors"  in  judg- 
ment, I  am  sure,  he  will  forgive  ine  for  thinking, 
that  he  is  in  error  as  to  fact,  when  ascribing  to 
Luccock,  that  which  he  did  not  say. 

The  wool  stapler,  in  giving  the  practice  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  hills  of 
Scotland,  observes,  "some  of  the  breeds  of  sheep 
produce  it,  (yolk,)  in  such  small  quantities  as  to 
render  it  unsafe  for  the  farmer  to  expose  his  flocks 
to  the  severity  of  the  winter  quarter,  unless  he  fur- 
nish them  with  an  artificial  covering  of  grease, 
mingled  with  tar,  in  order,  as  he  savs"  (i.  e.  the 
farmer,)  "to  keep  them  warm." 

Columella's  corollary,  that  therefore  the  "chemi- 
co-physiologists"  of  Scotland  accuse  Nature  of  neg 
lectiiig  her  duty,  is,  1  apprehend,  founded  in  con- 
ception of  that  which  had  not  been  said. 


*  Excess  in  yolk,  as  in  dll  things,  should  be  avoided. 
Mr.  Powel  had  observed  the  finest  flocks  in  France  and 
England,  where  during  some  years  he  Iiad  ample  op- 
portunities of  personal  "observation"  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  inspection,  of  various  flocks  from  Georgia 
to  Maine. 
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the  wool;  it  causes  the  adhesion  of  much  dirt  and 
hay  seeds,  which  are  injurious  to  the  wool.  If  any 
pei-son  will  take  the  Irouhle  to  try  the  strength  of  a 
Jock  of  wool  filled  with  dirt  by  excessive  yolk,  he 
will  find  it  too  tender  for  any  useful  [lurpose,  and 
the  more  yolk  the  worse."     s"   «     «     »    *    * 

COLUMELLA. 

SHEEP. 

Columella  accused  of  Felo  de  se. 
i/f  letter  from  James  Caldwell,  Esq..  on  Sheep. 

Philmltlphia,  October  2d,  1826. 

My  Dear  Sir, — To  the  queries  which  you  have 
«1one  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  I  have  no  he- 
sitation in  answering  generally  in  the  affirmative, 
viz.  I  have  generally  found  the  finest  fleeces  to 
contain  the  most  yolk.  Yet  I  have  known  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule,  in  sheep  that  appeared  to 
have  a  peculiar  secretion,  and  concretion  of  the 
yolk;  those  exceptions  however  have  been  so  rare, 
as  to  establish  in  my  opinion  the  correctness  of  the 
general  rule. 

It  is  also  in  my  opinion,  a  characteristic  of  the 
Merino  fleece  to  have  an  abundance  of  yolk;  and 
in  this  opinion  I  ajipear  to  be  supported  by  a  very 
intelligent  writer  in  the  American  Farmer,  under 
the  signature  of  Columella.  In  vol.  8,  page  2 1 1 ,  he 
asserts  that  "all  who  have  seen  badly  selected  Me- 
rino flocks,  imported  or  native,  must  know,  that 
there  are  often  to  be  found  among  them  individuals 
actually  inferior  in  fineness  of  pile,  to  the  ordinary 
half  bloods,  while  they  abound  in  yolk  to  a  much 
greater  extent." 

Is  not  this  an  admission,  that  yolk  is  a  character 
isfic  mark  of  the  Merino,  by  w|iich  its  identity  is 
confirmed,  when  compared  with  sheep  of  even  finer 
fleece;  and  that,  without  attending  to  this  charac- 
teristic, an  uninstructed  breeder,  might  be  induced 
to  believe  the  true  Merino  to  be  a  mongrel,  and  that 
the  half  blood  was  the  pure  Spanish  Merino. 

This  fact  then  is  sutfuient  to  establish  the  necessi- 
ty of  attending  to  characteristic  marks,  such  as 
yolk.  &c.,  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  your  thi  ' 
and  fifth  queries. 

In  reply  to  your  second  and  fourth  queries, I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  all  who  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  must  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  an  individual  of  an  ordinary  breed  might  acci 
dentally  be  endowed  with  qualities  superior  to  the 
generality  of  its  race.  A  horse,  for  instance,  might 
possess  uncommon  speed,  but  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  breed  from  such  an  animal  for  the  purposes 
of  the  race  course,  without  the  corroboration  of 
marks  which  good  judges  could  not  mistake,  to 
ascertain  with  precision  the  stock  to  which  it  be- 
longed. And  here  again  I  have  the  happiness  to 
find  myself  supported  by  Columella.  In  allusion  to 
the  blooded  horse.  Columella  asserts  -'this  species 
is  esteemed  by  every  amateur  as  the  best,  and  is 
distinguished  by  certain  marks,  which  good  judges 
cannot  mistake."  (Vol.  7,  page  338  Am.  Farmer.) 

It  was  therelbre  with  very  great  surprise  that  I 
observed  in  the  very  same  paper,  si:;iied  by  Colu- 
mella, the  following  remarks:  "Experience  has 
shewn  that  fineness  and  uniformity  are  the  most  es 
sential  ingredients  in  the  value  of  a  llcece;"  and 
that  "there  is  no  occasion  for  examining  other 
niarks,  such  as  yolk,  dewliips  and  vvoolly  heads." 

"By  parity  of  reasoning,"  might  he  not  have 
said,  experience  has  shewn  that  speed  is  the  most 
essential  ingredient  in  the  v.ihie  of  a  race  horse. 
and  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  exaniiiiing  marks. 
Speed  and  bottom  arc  probably  all  that  would  he 
required  by  the  jockey  who  entered  his  horse  for 
the  race,  but  other  distinguishing  marks,  which 
good  judges  cannot  mistake,  will  be  sought  for  by 
tlie  breeder. 

Ths  manufacturer,  however,  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  fineness  »nd  uniformity  of  fleece  alone;  he 
vould  require  strength,  softness  and  elasticity  as 


essential.  The  breeder  would  demand  other  marks, 
such  as  yolk,  &c.  Experience  has  shewn  him  that 
without  yolk,  the  wool  would  be  weak,  harsh  and 
brittle. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  the  light 
and  careless  manner  in  which  I  have  answered 
your  queries,  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself 
to  treat  the  subject  in  any  other  way,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conviction  1  felt  that  every  expe- 
rienced breeder  must  concur  with  Columella  and 
myself  in  the  opinion  that  an  abundance  of  yolk  is 
essential  to.a  Merino  fleece,  and  tliat  characteristic 
marks  must  be  regarded  in  selecting  breeders  of 
that  or  any  other  race. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  you  an  engraving  of  one 
of  my  ewes,  which  in  my  opinion  has  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  best  variety  of  the  Merino. 

It  must  be  perfectly  well  known  to  you  that  many 
varieties  of  the  Merino  were  imported  from  Spain. 
I  have  examined  most  of  those  importations  and 
found  none  equal  in  value,  in  my  estimation,  to  the 
variety,  of  ivhich  this  engraving  shews  the  charac- 
teristic marks.  I  would  not  have  exchanged  that 
ewe  for  the  best  Saxon  Merino  I  have  ever  examin- 
ed. You  will  observe  that  the  head  is  covered  with 
wool  down  to  the  nostril.  Bare  heads  are  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  bare  bellies,  and  light  fleeces, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  sheep  which  Columella 
appears  to  have  mistaken  for  Southdow7is,  in  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey.  &c. 

With  the  greatest  regard  and  respect. 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

JAMES  CALDWELL, 
John  Hare  Powel,  Esd., 

Cor.  Sec.  Penv..  Jlgr.  Soc^y. 

My  Dear  Sir,  Pmeelton,  October  1,  1326. 

Your  large  purchases  of  some  of  the  finest  Meri- 
noes,  which  have  at  any  time  appeared  in  America, 
and  the  zealous  efforts  by  which  you  have  so  exten- 
sively distributed  them,  give  to  your  opinions  much 
weight  upon  the  characteristic  marks  of  high  bred 
Merino  sheep. 

1.  Have  you  not  found  that  the  finest  fleeces 

GENERALLY  CONTAIN  THE  MOST  YOLK? 

2.  Do  you  not  regard  the  forms  of  merinoes? 

3.  Have  you  not  reference  to  characteristic 
MARKS  or  ajipearances,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  fleece  in  selecting  breeders? 

4.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  individuals  might  be 
found  with  very  fine  fleeces,  but  whose  progeny, 
from  the  impurity  of  their  blood,  might,  to  use  the 
breeders'  teim,  "go  hackf" 

5.  Do  you  not  consider  characteristic  marks 

THE  best  means  of  DETERMINING  ttiC  pwity  of  bloOll 

of  any  individual  of  any  jamily  or  of  any  breed  of 
sheep? 

As  you  have  been  quoted  in  the  American  Far- 
mer 1  hope  you  will  pardon  my  asking  your  per- 
mission, to  make  public  your  reply,  more  especiallv 
us  you  must  recollect  my  visit  to  your  flocks  in  Jer- 
sey, twenty  years  since,  and  the  interest  vvhich  I  have 
taken  both  in  Europe  and  America  to  obtain  facts, 
in  connexion  with  the  improvement  of  sheep,  as  well 
as  other  live  stock  used  on  our  farms. 

i  am.  sincerely,  yours, 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL, 
Cm:  Sec.  Penn.  Agric.  Soc^y 
To  James  Caldwell,  Es^. 

[As  our  editorial  conduct  is  brought  into  question 
it  is  but  an  act  of  respect  due  to  our  correspomlenl. 
to  ourselves,  and  to  truth,  to  explain  that  Columella, 
in  No.  27,  was  delayed  by  the  absence  of  the  editor 
and  a  wish,  if  tiie  discussion  could  not  be  slopped,  to 
have  the  piece  revised  by  the  author,  >vhii-h  he 
cheerfully  complied  with,  and  returned  it  9th  Sept., 
saying  his  only  fear  was,  that  exception  might  be  ta- 
ken by  the  uriter  with  whom  he  vvas  maintaining 
a  fair  and  friendly  discussion,  at  his  "seeming  ne- 
glect."    Let  us  here  add,  that  though  we  invite  all 


our  "frientis"  to  communicate  for  the  American 
Farmer,  it  must  be  expected  that  those  who  do  so 
will  frequently  have  the  correctness  of  their  opinions 
questioned.  There  can  be  no  discussion  without  it, 
and  the  more  weighty  the  name  of  the  writer  the 
greater  necessity  for  controverting  opinions  which 
may  be  deemed  incorrect — they  become  more  valua- 
ble and  the  publick  more  enlightened  whenever  in- 
vestigation proves  Ihem  to  be  sound.— We  would 
not  knowingly  publish  any  thing  personally  oflen- 
sive,  and  are  fully  persuaded  that  in  this  case  noth- 
ing of  thai  kind  was  intended.] 


ON  LIVE  FENCES. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  one  subject  calculated  to  pro- 
duce so  much  anxiety  and  apprehension  among  the 
f.irmers  ol  this  country,  as  the  deficiency  in  fencing 
materials:  this  deficiency  is,  at  present,  mostly  con- 
fined to  what  is  usually  termed  the  pine  plains,  or 
pine  barrens;  and  while  every  day  is  adding  much 
to  the  consequence  of  these  lands  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  is,  at  the  same  time,  wasting  those 
material?  necessary  for  their  enclosure,  and  conse- 
quent protection  of  the  crop. 

In  the  mountainous  districts,  the  great  quantity 
of  timber  yet  remaining,  and  its  rapid  reproduction 
where  it  has  once  been  cleared  off,  will,  probably, 
continue  for  centuries  yet  to  come  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  those  who  cultivate  these  lands,  and,  un- 
der a  proper  course  of  economical  restrictions,  may 
be  made  to  furnish  great  quantities  for  the  use  of 
those  districts  less  congenial  to  its  growth  or  repro- 
duction. The  expense,  however,  attendant  on  the 
purchase  and  transportation  of  rails,  will,  I  appre- 
hend, be  found  altogether  insupportable  by  the 
common  farmers  of  our  country. 

Rails  of  chesnut  {Cutanea  Americana)  and  black 
ash  (Fraainm  Riibescens)  are  those  most  in  use,  and 
are  least  expensive  of  any  (hat  are  worth  purchasing; 
these  cannot  be  bought  and  transported  to  any  con- 
s'wi'irabie  distance  short  of  $5  per  hundred.  A  farna 
of  Kjo  rods  in  length  and  100  in  breadth,  will  re- 
quire^llovving  21  rails  to  every  two  rods,  5460  rails 
to  encli^e  it,  and,  if  we  suppose  the  same  farm  di- 
vided in.)  eight  rectangular  lots,  4830  more  rails 
will  be  wtiitcd  to  complete  the  enclosures,  making 
in  the  whole,  10290.  which  at  the  above  price  of  f5 
per  hundred,  will  amount  to  iJ5I4.50  Supposing 
this  fence.  whe>  well  set  to  last  fifty  years,  which  is 
the  longest  period  jt  can  be  sup[)Osed  to  endure,  and 
calculating  the  inleiest  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  amount,  for  that  time,  including  the  necessary 
annual  repairs,  &c.,  w;|l  fall  but  little,  if  any,  short 
■(^2,500— and  (hi.s  in  actual  disbursements  of  cash, 
without  including  any  tiling  for  labour. 

The  fence  made  with  p^sts,  boards,  nails,  &c.  is 
somewhat  more  expensive,  and,  prohably.  not  so 
durable.  Stone  wall  is  still  h.oie  expensive  in  the 
out  set,  but  is,  when  well  made,  imperishable;  and 
where  stones  can  be  procured  at  Kand,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  and  cheapesi  of  all  fences.  There  is 
another  species  offence  which  is  now  in  use  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  parlicularly  in  Ireland:  it  consists 
of  stone  wall  raised  two  feet,  upon  llie  (op  of  which 
is  inserted  the  trimmings  of  the  common  hedi;v,  and 
liketvise  the  limbs  cut  from  the  fruit  trees,  in  an  up- 
right position,  in  close  and  regular  order,  so  as  to 
form  an  eflccliial  barrier  to  most  of  the  domestic 
animals.  It  is  called  a  bearded  wall,  and  is  a  ci.eap 
and  convenient  resource  where  stones  are  not  .-ufll- 
ciently  plenty  for  a  full  wall.  There  are,  iiouci  er, 
hut  few  places  (I  speak  ^^lartieularly  of  the  pine 
plains.)  where  stone  occur  in  suffii-ient  quantity  to 
answer  any  purpose  in  this  way.  The  farmer,  there- 
lore,  who  has  located  himself  in  such  a  situatioiii 
must  look  forward  to  no  very  distant  peri.o.i,  when 
he  will  be  constrained  to  adopt  souic  effVctuai  and 
less  expensive  mode  of  protecting,  hia  liehls,  or  sufter 
them  to  become  an  exposed  and  uncul;iv:tou  wtiste. 
In  this  situation,  the  only  etfeclual  remedy  which 
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pret,  itsi  It,  ,s  tlie  culliveiUon  of  live  leiices.     In 

8011)'-,  ,/-ris  ol  Kurope,  su  h  is  the  scarcity  and  hi^h 
prii  e  of  tiraber,  that  lor  years  past  it  has  not  bei'n 
used  forfencing  at  all;  the  fields  are  occasionally 
enclosed  liy  walls  of  stone  or  banks  of  earth,  but  by 
far  t'.e  {^.reutest  proportion  ol  ill  the  enclosures  are 
surrouhded  by  live  fences;  these  are  constructed  of 
▼arijus  shrubs,  seloctcd  with  a  view  to  the  situation 
the  Ittiice  is  to  occupy,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
whi  li  it  is  to  grow:  hencf  the  sweet  briar,  (rosa  ru- 
tiusrioso)  the  sloe,  {prwnts  sjiinosa)  and  the  common 
elder,  sambueiis  camulensis)  are,  sometimes,  cul- 
tivated lor  leiices  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  in 
th-  .  oulh  of  Europe,  and  on  the  islands  in  the  Me- 
dilf iranean,  the  bitter  aloe,  '^0106  spicata)  and  the 
prickly  pear,  (cactus  opunta)  are  in  common  use; 
but  I'i  all  the  shrubs  employed  for  this  purpose,  the 
collision  haw  or  wliite  thorn  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
{cratcngtis  oxyacanlha)  is  deservedly  the  most  es- 
teemed in  that  country. 

The  quick-set-hedge,  as  it  is  termed  in  England, 
is  constructed  in  various  ways,  but  the  most  usual 
mode  is  that  with  a  ditch  and  bank;  it  is  commenced 
by  digging  a  ditch  five  or  six  feet  wide  and  about 
three  feet  drep;  the  earth,  as  it  is  removed,  is  placed 
upon  the  side  of  the  ditch  where  the  hedge  is  to 
stand,  and  when  it  is  raised  about  one  foot,  the 
quicks,  or  young  plants,  being  previously  cut  down 
to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  roots,  are  placed 
horizontally  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  next  to  the 
ditch,  at  the  di.stance  of  six  or  eight  inches  from 
each  other,  and  the  earth  is  then  piled  over  them  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  making  the  depth  from  the 
top  of  the  bank  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  about  six 
feet.  This  ditch  and  bank  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protecting  both  the  field  and  young  plants 
iroin  the  intrusion  of  animals.  When  the  plants  be- 
come sufficiently  large  to  prevent  cattle  from  pass- 
ing, the  ditch  is  filled  up  by  ploughing  down  the 
side  opposite  to  the  hedge,  and  the  space  is  then 
tilled.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  hedge  con- 
sists in  little  else  than  preventing  the  plants  from 
mounting  up  too  high,  and  in  conducting  the  lateral 
shoots  so  as  to  fill  up  and  secure  the  vacancies  be- 
tween them. 

'I'he  preference  given  in  Europe  to  the  English 
white-thorn  for  hedges,  has  induced  almost  every 
writer  on  the  subject  of  live  fences  in  tAis  country, 
to  recommend  their  introduction  here,  and  even 
William  Cobbett,  the  last  man  in  ihe  world  that 
would  be  suspected  of  partialities  for  English  thorns, 
observes,  in  recommending  live  fences  to  the  atten 
tion  of  our  farmers,  that  "he  knows  not  how  to  get 
the  plants,  unless  he  brings  them  or  their  seeds  from 
England;"  and  even  the  experiments  of  some  of  our 
own  countrymen,  seem  to  have  been  conducted  ra- 
ther with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
shrub,  than  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
those  already  inured  to  our  climate. 

The  cralcegus  or  haw-thorn,  (so  called  because  it 
produces  a  berry  or  Iruit,  which,  in  England,  is  call- 
ed a  haw,  and  this  term  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
genus,  for  they  all  produce  the  haw,)  is  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  principally  to  North  America. 
Nuttall  in  his  Genera  of  North  American  Plants, 
enumerates  eleven  species  as  indigenous  to  the  U. 
States,  and  Amos  Eaton,  in  his  Manual  of  Botany, 
describes  eight  as  belonging  to  the  middle  and 
northern  states.  It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if 
some  of  these  shrubs,  inured,  as  they  are,  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  our  climate  and  soil,  should  not  be 
found  more  applicable  to  our  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion, than  any  that  could  be  introduced  from  abroad. 

The  common  thorn  bush,  (cratcegiis  coecinea,) 
the  yellow  berried  thorn,  {c.  ftava)  and  the  cock's 
spur  thorn,  (c.  crusgalli)  all  grow  wild  upon  our 
pine  plains,  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  are 
wanted,  and  by  their  shape,  their  size  and  their 
hardiness,  afford  to  the  enterprising  and  enquiringj 
sgriculturistj  the  best  and  surest  evidence  of  the  ul- 


timate success  of  his  efforts  to  cultivate  them  for  the 
important  purpose  of  live  fences. 

The  seeds  of  the  thorn,  if  planted  immediately 
after  ripening,  do  not  vegetate  in  less  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  months,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  onler  to 
ensure  success,  at  even  that  period,  that  they  be 
subjected  to  a  certain  process  of  preparation.  For 
this  purpose,  the  thorn  berries  or  haws,  are  to  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  the  fall,  mixt 
with  several  times  their  bulk  of  rich  earth,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  in  some  secure  place  through 
the  winter;  during  the  ensuing  summer,  they  are  to 
be  frequently  stirred,  and  after  being  exposed  anoth- 
er winter  to  the  frost,  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  the 
following  spring,  which  should  be  done  as  early  as 
the  season  will  permit.  They  vegetate  immediate- 
ly, and  will  be  fit  to  transplant  the  next  season,  or 
they  may  stand  in  the  nursery  two  or  three  years, 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  Ihe 
hedge,  the  ditch  and  bank,  as  practised  In  Europe, 
must  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  particularly  upon 
the  sandy  plains;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  practice 
will  succeed  on  any  soil  in  the  northern  states.  Such 
is  the  severity  of  our  winters,  and  the  transitions 
from  excessive  drought  to  excessive  moisture  of  our 
summers,  that  the  banks,  however  well  constructed, 
soon  crumble  away  under  the  influence  of  the.se 
operations,  and  the  plants,  being  thrown  out  of  the 
earth,  soon  perish  for  want  of  sustenance.  Prepare 
the  ground,  then,  where  the  fence  is  desired,  by 
simply  ploughing  four  or  five  furrows,  and  this  Is  all 
that  is  necessary  where  the  soil  is  in  good  order;  but 
if  it  be  a  light  sandy  soil,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass 
the  plough  twice  or  three  times  back  and  forward, 
exactly  where  it  is  intended  to  place  the  quicks,  and 
the  trench  or  ditch  thus  made,  is  to  be  filled  with 
manure,  compost,  or  swamp  muck,  or  earth  from 
the  barn  vard  will  answer  the  purpose  best;  when 
the  surface  is  made  smooth  and  even,  draw  two  pa- 
rallel lines  six  inches  apart,  directly  over  the  manur- 
ed trench,  and  having  previously  prepared  the  plants 
by  cutting  them  down  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
roots,  set  them  on  the  lines  at  regular  intervals  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches  thus: 


The  spot  must  now  be  protected  from  the  intru- 
sion of  animals  by  temporary  fences,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  plants  thus  secured,  must  be  kept 
clean  from  grass  and  every  thing  else  which  might 
be  supposed  to  choke  or  impede  their  growth.  On 
the  third  or  fourth  season  they  are  to  be  again  cut 
down  close  to  the  earth;  after  which,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  they  become  so  thick  and 
compact  that  nothing  can  pass  them.  The  subse- 
quent treatment  consists  in  nothing  more  than  sim- 
ply clipping  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  which  is  best 
performed  with  shears  made  for  the  purpose,  by 
which  the  fence  is  kept  in  regular  and  proper  shape, 
and  its  closeness  greatly  increased. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  process  required,  in  this 
country,  to  obtain  an  effectual  and  everlasting  pro- 
tection to  our  fields,  a  process  extremely  simple  and 
perfectly  within  the  means  of  every  farmer,  and 
that,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  cent  in 
cash. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  the  town  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in 
the  county  of  Saratoga,  is  the  first,  and  only  person, 
that  I  know  of,  who  has  attempted  the  cultivation  of 
live  fences  from  the  native  thorn  in  this  vicinity;  he, 
during  the  past  and  previous  season,  planted  up- 
wards of  2000  in  the  manner  above  described.  He 
procured  his  plants  from  the  woods  and  fields, 
where  they  were  growing  spontaneously  of  course; 
they  are  of  different  sizes,  and,  probably,  of  different 
species;  they,  however,  appeared  to  be  doing  well, 
and,  although  planted  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  are  apparently  luxuriant  and 
healthy. 


Mr.  D.  informs  me  that  liegalhered  a  quantity  of 
the  haws  rind  phinted  them  in  his  garden;  they  came 
np  at  the  usual  time,  but  they  were  all  iiiitncdiately 
ate  off  and  desliuyi'd  by  the  grub.  He  took  no  pre- 
caution in  preparing  Ihe  seed,  they  were  planted  as 
soon  as  they  ivcre  gathered,  and  they  lay  in  the 
earth  two  winters  and  one  summer,  before  they 
showed  any  signs  of  vegetating. 

It  is  said,  that  the  seeil  may  be  made  to  vegetate 
much  sooner  by  placing  them  in  a  tub  or  barrel,  and 
covering  them  with  boWing  water,  in  which  they  are 
to  remain  till  perfectly  cool.  A  process  somewhat 
similar  certainly  succeeds  with  the  seeds  of  the  lo- 
cust, which  otherwise  are  as  long  vegetating  as 
those  of  the  thorn. 

It  has  likewise  been  recommended  to  immerse  the 
seed  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  solution  of  green  cow- 
dung  and  water,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100°:  the 
hint  to  this  process,  probably  grew  out  of  the  tact 
that  those  seeds  which  pass  through  cattle  undigest- 
ed, vegetate  soon  after  they  are  dropped.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of  either  of  these  experi- 
ments, but  think  they  are  well  worth  trying. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  expressing 
my  surprise  an<l  regret  that  the  farmers  (particular- 
ly in  some  parts,)  of  this  country  have  not  yet  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  live  fences: 
they  certainly  must  resort  to  it,  and  the  sooner  Ihey 
begin  the  better:  they  have  now,  the  most  of  them, 
sufficient  fencing  materials  at  their  command  for 
protecting  the  quicks  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
protect  themselves;  but  if  they  delay,  a  few  years 
will  deprive  them  of  these  materials,  in  which  case, 
they  must  be  purchased,  and  thus  an  expense  in- 
curred that  miglit  be  dispeiiseil  with  altogether,  if 
the  work  be  immediately  began. 

A  man,  in  a  common  season,  may  gather  seed 
enough  in  one  day  to  plant  a  large  nursery,  and  if 
these  are  properly  prepared  and  planted,  the  young 
quicks  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  the  third  season. 
Let  the  farmer  begin  with  his  outside  fences  first, 
and,  if  possible,  in  a  field  which  he  intends  to  till  for 
several  years  to  come;  this  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  any  additional  protecting  fence;  for,  if  no  animals 
be  permitted  to  run  in  the  field,  an  out  side  fence 
will  be  all  the  protection  wanted.  At  the  end  of 
from  six  to  eight  years,  the  plants  will  have  arrived 
to  that  state  of  maturity  when  no  further  protection 
will  be  needed;  this  may  then  be  removed  to  ac- 
commodate other  places. 

Thus  by  successive  planting,  say  one  hundred 
rods  in  each  year,  which  will  cost  the  labour  of  a 
man  two  weeks,  and  that  of  a  team  three  or  four 
days,  he  will  in  five  years,  with  very  little  other  ex- 
pense, have  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  completely 
surrounded  by  all  the  necessary  materials  lor  an 
everlasting  fence;  and  in  twelve  years  from  the  first 
planting  of  the  seed,  at  the  utmost  extent,  the  per- 
severing farmer  will  begin  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
enterprise  and  exertions  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
first  efforts, and  each  successive  year  will  add  anoth- 
er, and  another  portion  to  that  already  perfected, 
until  every  lot  be  securely  protected  by  a  fence,  as 
durable  as  the  soil  on  which  it  stands. 

If  we  have  had  discouraging  accounts  from  those 
who  have  attempted  the  cultivation  of  live  fences 
heretofore,  it  is  because  the  efforts  liavi-  been  made, 
rather  with  a  view  of  seeing  what  might  be  done 
than  of  doing  what  must  be  done.  There  is  nothing 
which  gives  so  aiuch  efficacy  to  an  experiment  as 
the  necessity  which  drives  us  to  the  measure.  Let  the 
common  labimring  farmer  undertake  the  rearing  of 
hedges,  under  a  full  persuasion  ol  the  mressity,  and 
I  dare  venture  to  say,  vve  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
want  of  success.  Guided  by  his  own  observations 
and  reflections,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  select  the 
shrub  \thich  n  iture  seems  to  have  designed  pecu- 
liarly for  his  pui  jiose.  Ma  oimi  native  Ihitrn  in  prefer- 
ence to  every  other,  [Saratoga  Sentinel 
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A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  GRASS. 

Mn.  F.DiTOR,  Franklin,  Missouri,  .lug-  20,  1826 

Sir, — Enclosed  are  a  tew  seods  of  a  grass 


native 
of  this  state,  and  one  wliicli,  in  my  estimation,  will 
more  effectually  remunerate  the  cultivator  than  any 
other  grass  now  reared  in  our  meadows. 

By  a  motive  of  mere  curiosity,  I  was  induced  at 
first  to  notice  this  grass.  Its  singular  mode  of  pro- 
ducing its  seeds  excited  my  attention,  and  though  I 
was  150  miles  from  home,  I  look  up  a  root  and  car 
lied  it  to  my  garden,  in  which  place  it  has  grown 
about  four  years.  The  continued  increase  of  the 
size  of  tliis  one  plant  has,  this  year,  led  me  to  make 
some  esperiments  of  its  usefulness,  the  results  of 
which  astonished  me,  as  well  as  it  did  others  who 
were  present  at  the  time. 

On  the  Olh  of  August,  instant,  there  were  some 
of  my  friends  on  a  visit  from  other  states,  and  seve- 
ral of  my  neighbours,  in  the  garden  admiring  the 
extraordinary  beauty  and  luxuriancy  of  this  bunch 
of  grass,  when  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be 
cut  and  weighed.  This  was  done  immediately  and 
the  weight  was  5'i  lbs.  The  weather  being  tine  and 
dry.  it  was  sunned  for  four  days,  and  then  tied  up 
in  a  bundle  and  carried  to  the  house.  On  the  14th, 
being  seven  days  after  the  cutting,  it  was  weighed 
again,  Uiid  it  then  drew  20  lbs 

This  bundle  of  hay,  for  it  was  tied  up  in  a  straight 
bundle,  is  now  in  view,  and  the  blades  reach  about 
6  feet  in  length,  forming  a  cylinder  of  about  5  feet 
length,  equal  in  diameter  at  this  distance  from  the 
root,  to  what  it  is  at  the  butt  end,  and  the  seed 
stalks  (which  arc  but  few.)  projecting  about  2i  feet 
farther,  making  the  sheaf,  altogether,  about  8  to  9 
feet  in  length.  When  growing,  the  blades  of  this 
grass  will  average  something  more  than  4  feet  in 
length  from  the  stalk,  and  something  more  than  S 
of  an  inch  in  width.  On  this  day,  being  the  four- 
teenth from  the  tirst  cutting,  1  measured  the  blades 
which  have  since  grown  from  the  root,  and  found 
them  to  liave  elongated  about  18  inches.  This  fact 
induces  me  to  believe  that  1  may  get  a  second  crop 
nearly  equal  to  the  first,  provided  the  " 
commence  earlier  than  usual.  The  hay  is  finely 
scented,  having  the  fragrance  of  the  best  cured  corn 
blades. 

Since  this  grass  was  put  up,  it  has  been  shewn  to 
many  occasional  visitors,  three  or  four  of  whom  have 
stated  that  they  knew  the  grass,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  found  in  the  prairies  within  a  few  miles  of  my 
house.  One  of  these  stated  explicitly,  that  a  man, 
whom  I  myself  very  well  knew,  has  used  this  kind 
of  hay  for  several  years,  in  preference  to  any  other. 
His  reasons  for  this  preference,  were  to  me- fully  sa- 
tisfactory. First,  because  his  cattle,  being  mostly 
work  steers  at  the  salt  hcks,  were  fonder  of  this 
than  they  were  of  any  other  kind  of  hay — and,  se 
condly,  because  he  could,  in  addition  to  this,  pro 
cure  five  times  as  much  of  this  kmd  of  ha.y,  in  one 
day,  as  he  could  procure  in  the  same  time,  of  any 
other.  From  this  relation,  taken  as  a  fact,  and  from 
my  own  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  grass,  I 
have  concluded  that  it  is  good. 

Let  us  then  see  the  possible  product  of  one  acre, 
in  one  year. 

The  English  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet. 
The  bunch  of  grass,  at  the  root,  was  a  circle  of  2 
feet  diameter.  Suppose  43,560,  the  number  of 
square  feet  in  an  acre,  be  divided  by  4,  the  contents 
of  a  square  block  whose  sides  are  2  feet  each,  the 
quotient  will  he  10,890,  the  number  of  4  feet  blocks 
on  one  acre.  This  number  being  multiplied  by  52 
pounds,  the  weight  of  green  grass  growing  on  one 
block,  will  give  5(iG,280  lbs.  the  product  of  one  acre 
in  green  grass — and  if  multiplied  by  20  lbs.,  the 
weight  of  dry  hay,  which  grew  on  one  block,  the 
product  will  be  217,800  lbs. 

But  the  ground  on  which  the  hay  grew,  was  not 
a  square  of  2  feet  sides:  it  was  a  circle  of  3  feet  di- 


our  country   shidl  be  as  little  known,  as  are  now, 
(hose  of  the  ancient  Tadmor  of  the  wilderness. 
Respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't, 

JOHN  HARDEMAN. 


araeter.  The  contents  of  a  circle,  whose  diameter 
is  2  feet,  bears  to  the  contents  of  a  square  whose 
sides  are  two  feet,  the  proportion  that  11  does  to  14 
Therefore  11:  14  ::  217,800=277.200.  This  would 
be  the  product  of  one  acre  of  dry  hay  of  this  kind! J.  S.  Skinner,  Es^. 

of  grass,  supposing  each  foot  of  the  acre  to  produce  1  

as  much  as  one  did  of  the  sample  before  us— sup-l  rnPN 

posing   the  second  crop  to   be  h-lf   equal  to  theL-XRt^E  EGG  APPLES— AND  LARGE  CORN. 
first,  the  greatest  possible  product  of  an  acre,  in  one!  Uk.^r  Sir,  Georgetown,  Oct.  10, 182$. 

year,  would  be  415,800  lbs.  of  dry  hay.  Seeing  in  your  paper  of  last  week  an   account 

This  seems   so  extraordinary,  that  though  it  bejof  .to  egg  apple  raised  by  the  gardener  of  the  Rev. 


mathematically  possible,  yet  I  laimot  behave  it  to!  Mr  Dubois,!  have  been  induced  to  send  you  the 
be  probable.     Let  us  then   make  tlie  estimate  in  a^  following: 

mode  which  all  will  agree  to  be  practicable.  Say!  An  egg  plant,  raised  in  Mr.  Cox's  garden,  which 
that  one  fourth  of  this  quantity  can  certainly  be  had  been  pulled  and  drying  in  the  sun  six  or  seven 
raised,  by  any  careful  manager,  Irom  any  good  weeks,  weighed  9  lbs.  and  measured  28i  inches  on 
ground.  I  cannot  well  doubt  that,  as  this  bunch,,  Saturday  last.  The  gardener  says  it  must  have  lost 
covering  a  circle  of  two  feet  diameter,  has  produc-jtwo  or  three  pounds  in  drying,  and  three  or  four 
ed  20  lbs.  of  good  hay,  it  would  be  practicable  for 


another  circle  of  two  feet  diameter  to  produce  as 
much,  provided  they  did  not  injure  the  growth  of 
each  other  by  too  great  proximity. 

We  will  then  suppose  an  acre  to  be  laid  off  into 
circles  of  2  feet  diameter;  which  would  make  the 
number  10,890,  and  one  half  of  these  5445  only, 
set,  alternately,  through  the  whole  acre,  the  product 
would  be  108,900  lbs. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  if  the 
area  of  5445  circles  of  2*feet  diameter,  being  con- 
siderably less  than  one  half  the  area  of  an  acre,  can 
produce  103,900  lbs.  of  good  dry  hay,  at  one  cutting 
— aiir!  if  further,  the  second  cutting  in  the  same 
year,  should  be  equal  to  but  half  this  quantity,  the 
cultivator  of  this  grass  may,  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  if  not  absolute  certainty,  get  100,000 
pounds  of  hay  for  each  acre  which  he  shall  plant 
with  this  grass. 

This  grass  has  has  not  been  described  by  any 
agriculturist  whose  works  1  have  seen;  nor  shall  1 
attempt  to  pourtray  its  botanical  insignia,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  science;  but  I  will  say  in  English,  that 
it  bears  no  seeds  earlier  than  the  second  or  third 
year  after  being  planted — that  the  seeds  are  pro 
frost"does"noti''uced  at  the  end  of  a  long  stalk,  say  one  at  the  end 
of  another  to  the  length  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  at 
the  end  of  these  is  a  tassel  similar  to  a  single  spike 
of  the  Indian  corn  tassel — that  the  seeds  are  em- 
bedded in  the  stalk  about  half  way  between  the 
joints,  and  at  the  time  of  flowering,  each  one  has  a 
short  crooked  fibre  resembling  the  silk  of  Indian 
corn — that  the  tassel  drops  off  shortly  alter  it  has 
shed  its  pallen  on  the  silk,  and  the  joints,  each  con 
taining  one  seed,  which  drops  oft'  one  at  a  time,  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  have  been  matured,  and  com 
mencing  at  the  upper  end.  To  give  you  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole,  1  have  sent  you  a  tassel 
with  the  seeds,  and  if  you  will  take  some  five  or  six 
of  the  latter  and  attach  them  to  each  other  after 
the  manner  that  the  rattles  of  a  snake  are  joined, 
you  will  then  have  as  correct  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  apparatus  of  fructification  as  I  can  give.  I 
believe  it  would  be  properly  classed  with  the  Zea 
Maize.  This  grass  grows  spontaneously  on  the  low 
grounds  of  our  prairies,  not  on  wet,  but  on  lands 
rather  moist  than  dry.  The  bunch  which  I  have  in 
my  garden  is  on  a  rich  sandy  loam,  rather  dry  than 
wet.  I  would  advise  the  planting  of  the  seeds  on  a 
light  rich  bed,  in  drills,  the  seeds  placed  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  covered  about  one  inch  with 
mould.  After  they  have  taken  one  year's  growth 
they  should  be  transplanted  to  the  place  where  de- 
signed to  remain,  in  squares  of  two  feet  distance 
from  plant  to  plant. 

Dean  Swift,  if  I  remember  right,  has  observed, 
that  he  who  shall  make  two  grains  of  corn,  or  two 
blades  of  grass  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before, 
will  render  more  service  to  mankind  than  all  the 
politicians  that  ever  existed,  liave  done.     If  this  as- 


nches  in  circumference. 

I  have  now  in  my  hand  an  ear  of  corn  with  36 
rows  of  corn,  (which  any  person  may  see  by  calling 
on  me,)  raised  by  Mr.  Cox.  I  send  you  a  few 
grains  to  shew  the  quality. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  THRELKELD. 

[We  earnestly  wish  to  make  this  autumn,  a  col- 
lection of  remarkable  ears  of  corn  for  General  La- 
fayette; remarkable  for  size,  whether  large  or  small, 
colour,  &c.  Sic;  each  ear  will  be  labelled  with  the 
name  of  the  person  sending  it,  or  with  any  other 
name  which  such  person  may  choose  it  should  bear 
amongst  the  General's  collection  of  American  cu- 
riosities and  rare  things.] 


SOIL,  CLIMATE,  AND   PRODUCTIONS   OF 
FLORIDA. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  A'ewbetm,  October  1,  1826. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  made  an  excursion  into  Flori- 
da, from  Newbern  by  way  of  Fayetteville,  Camden, 
Society  Hill,  Columbia,  Hanburgh,  Augusta,  Louis- 
vil".e,  Hartford,  down  the  P'lint  river  to  f^uiney  and 
Talt»hasse,  and  their  neighbourhoods,  and  upon  the 
land  granted  to  Lafayette.  Along  my  route  of  700 
miles  the  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  were  very  infe- 
rior— soiae  of  them  quite  desperate — even  upon  good 
soil,  owing  to  a  want  of  rain. 

The  country  along  the  Flint  river  is  an  open  piny 
woods,  generally  possessing  a  good  range  for  cattle. 
I  counted  in  on?  pen  one  hundred  and  forty  calves, 
which  looked  we\l.  The  owner  said  he  had  forty  or 
fifty  more.  They  winter  themselves  in  the  woods. 
The  country  is  sickly:  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  lime:  and  the  river  runs  over  a  bed  of  lime 
stone:  the  water  looks  blue. 

Tallahasse  and  Quinty  are  situated  in  the  upper 
country  of  Florida,  removed  from  open  navigation 
and  fish.  The  latter  place  is  ten  miles  south  of  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  the  territory,  and  about 
20  miles  eastof  Appalachicola  river,  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try, abounding  in  springs  of  excellent  water.  Tal"- 
lahasse  the  capital  is  25  mUes  eastward  of  Quincy.. 
contains  about  a  dozen  framed  and  as  many  log 
bouses,  with  one  wing  of  the  state  house,  composed 
of  bad  bricks — two  stories  high,  a  flat  roof,  and  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  a  hill  which  descends  in  every 
direction.  So  soon  as  the  streets  are  used,  gullies 
will  be  formed  in  them,  and  they  will  require  a  con- 
stant repair.  Adjoining  this  place  is  the  land  grant- 
ed to  Lafayette,  much  of  which  is  of  a  very  good 
quality.  Here  the  land  generally  is  rolling,  and  the 
soil  of  a  reddish  colour.  Lime  sinks  and  ponds  are 
common,  and  the  water  is  less  good  than  at  Quincy, 
being  touched  with  lime. 

About  these  two  places  the  lands  are  good,  con- 
sisting of  a  greyish  sandy,  and  a  reddish  loam.  I 
apprehend  the  soil  will  wash  away.  Cotton  was  as 
my  head  on  horseback.     Corn  promised  6 


.    -   -  high  as 

sertion  be  true,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  American  Lr  7  barrels,  and  cane,  1500  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
Farmer  will  be  read  when  the  political  archires  of' acre,  so  long  as  the  soil  holds  good. 


No  SI.— Vol    fe.j 

The  lan.1sliereabouts  consist  of  three  sorts:  open 
piny  land,  like  that  along  the  Flint  river,  level  oak 
an<i  hickory  land,  and  hammock  land.  This  last 
sort  IS  the  best  .\nA  is  very  broken,  and  difficult  to 
clear.  (tie  growth  upon  it  is  oak,  hickory,  dog- 
wood.  poplar,  nr.i  jnolia,  bay,  gum. pine,  very  thick^ 
iy  set  ivilh.  sumefimes.  cane.  This  hammock  land 
is  thcdosocnding  surface  from  the  common  level  ol 
the  country,  and  is  bordered  by  liltle  streams,  re- 
sembling ditches,  of  clear  water,  running  into  a 
creek  or  river. 

About  Quincy  and  Tallahassee  it  is  thought  wdl 
be  healthy.  The  thermometer  ranges  at  85.  The 
nights  are  shorter  than  with  us,  who  are  further 
from  the  equator. 

Further  your  deponent  sayeth  not.  A.  B. 

P.  S.  I  made  this  season  (50  gallons  of  wine,  and 
10  gallons  of  vinegar,  from  the  produce  of  a  single 
vine  which  grows  in  my  garden. 

Our  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  are  very  inferior. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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BORTICULTUILE. 


SILK.  OF  EXCELLENT  QUALITY, 

From  the  common  American  Bluck  Mulbeiry. 

Soxtlh  Union,  Jasper  Valley,  Ky.,  Sept.  12,  1826- 
Respected  friend  J.  S.  Skinner — 

Along  with  the  "Navigator"  I  send  you  4  skeins 
of  silk  from  the  black  mulberry.  This  is  entirely  at 
your  disposal.  The  design  of  sending  this  silk,  is 
mostly  to  find  out  through  the  Farmer,  if  practica- 
ble, whether  this  silk  from  the  common  black  mul- 
berry of  our  forests,  is  not  equal,  if  nut  superior,  in 
strength,  and  in  its  manufacture  for  sweetness  in 
following  the  needle,  to  that  imported  and  said  to 
be  produced  from  the  white  mulberry.  The  culti 
vated  genius  of  an  experienced  lady's  fingers  will 


bacco  upon  being  transported  on  y  from  that  I.^land 
to  America,  or  from  Maryland  lo  Kentucky,  or  even 
the  Western  to  the  Eastern  .Shore  of  this  state. 
Why  not?  So  the  same  reason  may  be  given  for 
the  mipression  in  our  Eitslern  sd/Jes,  th.at  the  red,  or 
MS  we  call  it,  the  black  mullterry.  will'not  ^uoL•eed, 
for  that  is  the  part  of  the  UnitedSfates  where  alone 
a  full  experiment  of  silk  making  has  been  made; 
and  that  it  is  not,  according;  to  the  best  authority, 
the  native  soil  and  cllniate  of  (he  red  mulberry, 
with  the  leaves  of  which  Mr.  Youngs  fed  his  worms 
from  which  such  beautiful  silk  was  made.  In  a 
word,  independently  of  Mr.  Youngs  successful  ex 
periment,  we  consider  that  it  has  been  too  soon 
taken  for  granted,  that  our  red  mulberry,  (which 
iiirters  from  and  is  not  more  than  a  third  as  large 
as  the  European  black  mulberry,)  is  unfit  for  the 
production  of  silk  of  the  finest  quality;  but  suppose 
it  would  not  produce  such  silk,  still  it  will  at  all 
events  produce  silk  fine  enough  for  sewing;  and 
even  that  is  an  item  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
good  housewives.] 

Red  Mulderrv. 
Monoecia  tetrandria. — Linn.  Urticse. — Juss. 

MoRCS   RCBRA.      M.  folUs  covdatis,  orbiculatls  trilohisi'e, 
fequaliter  serratis,  scabris;  spicis  Jfeminds  cyimdricis. 
The  northern  extremity  of  lake  Champlain,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  Connecticut,  which  I  have 
assigned  as  the  limits  of  the  tulip  tree,  may  also  be 
assumed  as  those  of  the  red  mulberry.     As  a  teni- 
perate  climate  is  favourable   to  its  increase,  it  is 
more  multiplied  farther  south;  but  in  the  Atlantic 
states  it  is  proportionally  less  common  than  many 
olner  trees  which  still  do  not  constitute  the  mass  of 
the  forests-,  the  svieet  gum,  the  tulip  tree,  the  sas- 
safras, the  red  beech,  and  the  maples,  are  far  more 
abundant. 
,  _  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Southern  states  this  tree 

soon  determine  this  on  trial.     1   have  no  reference  jj  ^udj  less  frequently  seen    than   at  a  distance 
to  coloars— the  pitrple  is  dyed  with  green  husks  (orifron,  (he  sea,  where  the  soil  and  vegetable  produc- 


shucks,)  of  the  purple  corn;  the  brown  vf'<th  the 
green  twigs  of  the  butternut  (white  walni't,)  tree; 
the  white  is  the  natural  colour,  and  by  same  more 
experience  may  be  much  improved.  The  three 
largest  skeins  are  formed,  first  of  a  tlii'ead  of  forty 
filaments  of  the  worm— two  of  thesn  spun  together 
make  80  filaments,  and  these  again  doubled  and 
twisted  make  160  filaments  to  each  thread  in  each 
of  the  larger  skeins.  The  small  skein  contains  the 
same  number  of  threads  in  llie  same  length;  40 
filaments  being  spun  and  then  doubled,  making  80 
fdaments  to  a  thread.  Besides  the  filaments,  or 
fibres,  composing  the  threads  of  the  small  skein, 
are  as  much  finer  than  the  fibres  of  the  large  skeins 
as  about  4  is  less  than  6,  or  2  less  than  3;  which  is 
about  one-third  finer — and  this  fineaess  is  owing  to 
peculiar  skill  in  the  unwinding  of  the  bulls  (or  co- 
coons.) Respectfully, 

B.  S.  YOUNGS. 

[It  may  not  he  considered  out  of  place  to  append 
to  the  foregoing  letter  the  history  of  our  common 
red  mulberry  from  Michaux.  The  preceding  letter, 
when  illustrated  by  the  specimens  of  fine  silk  that 
accompanied  it,  may  be  considered  as  important, 
since  it  goes  to  shew  that  fine  silk  may  be  had  from 
worms  nurtured  on  the  leaves  of  the  native  mulber- 
ry in  our  country,  we  may  hitherto  have  come  to  a 

different  conclusion,   from   not  having  considered | though  lighter  than  that  of  the  white  oak.     It  pos 

that  our  red  mulberry,  (moms  mJj-o.)  is  indigenous  sesses  strength    and   solidity,  and,  when  perfectly 

to  America  very  different  from  the  fcf«cfe  mu/icrn/  seasoned,  it  is  almost  as  durable   as  the  locust,  to 


tions  wear  a  different  character.  I  have  found  it 
most  abundant  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  the 
Illinois  and  the  Missouri;  which  is  attributable  to 
the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil. 

In  these  regions,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia,  the  red  mulberry  often  ex- 
ceeds 60  or  70  feet  in  height,  and  2  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Its  leaves  are  large,  sometimes  entire,  and 
sometimes  divided  into  two  or  three  lobes,  rounded 
cordiform  and  denticulated,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
a  thick  texture  and  a  rough,  uneven  surface. 

The  sexes  are  usually  separate,  though  some- 1 
times  they  are  found  upon  the  same  tree.  Thej 
male  flowers  form  pendulous,  cylindrical  amcnts, 
about  an  inch  in  length;  the  female  blossoms  are 
small  and  scarcely  apparent;  the  fruit  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  an  oblong  form  and  an  agreeable,  aci- 
dulous, sugary  taste:  it  is  composed  by  the  union  of 
a  great  number  of  small  berries,  each  of  which 
contains  a  minute  seed. 

The  trunk  of  the  red  mulberry  is  covered  with  a 
greyish  bark,  more  furrowed  than  that  of  the  oaks 
and  (he  hickories.  The  perfect  wood  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish hue,  approaching  to  lemon  colour.  The 
concentrical  circles  are  distant  and  distinct;  the 
wood   is,  nevertheless,  fine-grained   and   compact. 


portion  than  any  other  timber.  In  South  Carolina 
it  is  selected  for  the  ribs  of  the  large  boats  in  which 
the  productions  of  the  upper  districts  of  both  Caro- 
linas  are  brought  down  the  Catawbaw.  For  posts 
it  is  almost  as  durable  and  as  much  esteemed  as  the 
locust.  Such  are  its  most  important  uses,  which 
should  engage  the  American  proprietors  to  preserve 
with  care  the  stocks  growing  naturally  on  their 
estates. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  shipwrights  and 
carpenters  that  the  wood  of  the  male  mulberry  is 
more  durable  and  of  a  better  quality  than  that  of 
the  female.  I  must  be  pardoned  for  considering 
this  opinion  as  a  prejudice  till  experiments  have 
demonstrated  its  truth.  In  America,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  unlearned  people  fall  into  the  same  error 
concerning  the  mulberry  tree  as  concerning  hemp, 
of  giving  the  name  of  male  to  the  productive  and 
of  female  to  the  barren  plant,  so  that  if  a  difference 
is  shown  to  exist,  it  is  the  female  tree  which  affords 
the  best  timber. 

The  black  mulberry  of  Europe,  which  hears  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  red  mulberry,  and  whose 
fruit  is  three  or  four  times  as  large,  would  be  a  va- 
luable acquisition  to  the  middle,  and  still  more  to 
the  western  states,  where  it  would  flourish  in  per- 
fection. The  fruit  of  the  American  species,  too, 
might  easily  be  augmented  in  size  and  quantity  by 
careful  cultivation;  a  very  sensible  improvement 
is  witnessed  in  trees  left  standing  in  cultivated 
fields. 

As  the  leaves  of  both  these  species  are  thick,- 
rough  and  hairy  while  young,  they  are  improper 
for  the  nourishment  of  silk  worms,  \thich  feed  only 
on  the  smooth,  thin  and  tender  foliage  of  the  white 
mulberry.  On  several  deserted  plantations,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  Savannah,  are  seen  large 
white  mulberries,  which  were  set  out  a  century 
ago,  when  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
raising  of  silk  worms.  Experience  quickly  detect- 
ed the  error  of  the  calculation:  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  adapted  only  to  a  populous  country,  where 


there  are  hands  not  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  that  may  he  employed  in  manufactures  so 
as  to  afford  their  products  at  moderate  prices,  in 
the  United  States  this  period  is  still  remote;  the 
extensive  and  scarcely  inhabited  regions  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  favoured  with  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial 
climate,  will  offer  resources  to  the  redundant  popu- 
lation of  the  Atlantic  and  western  states.  These 
regions  will  probably  produce  the  finest  silk,  as 
their  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
white  mulberry. 

The  red  mulberry  lias  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  in  France  and  England,  where  it  succeeds 
perfectly,  and  is  esteen>ed  for  its  thick  and  shady 
foliage.  The  excellent  properties  of  its  wood  should 
induce  the  Europeans  to  propagate  it  in  their  fo 
rests,  [Michaux's  N'orth  American  Sylva. 


of  Europe,  with  which  the  white  mulberry  as  adapt 
ed  to  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm,  has  hitherto 
been  compared,  and  to  which  it  has  been  preferred. 
It  is  true,  that  according  to  Michaux,  "the  red  mul- 
berry has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  France 
and  England,"  but  it  may  be  not  in  sufficient  abun- 


which,  by  iTiiiny  persons,  it  is  esteemed  perfectly 
equal.  At  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  in  the  more 
southern  ports,  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  procured  is 
employed  for  ths  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  frame 
of  vessels,  for  the  l-nees,  tue  floor-timbers,  and,  in 
preference  to  every  other  wood  except  the  locust. 


dance  to  have  been  fairly  tried  as  a  sustenance  fori  for  trunneis.  But  it  grows  niore  slowly,  requires  a 
worms;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  texture  of  its  leaf  un-j richer  soil,  and  is  le;'.  iiiuKiiilied  than  the  locust, 
dwgoes  as  much-  change  as  does  that  of  Cuba  to-  and  it  is  found  in  the  ship-yards  in  a  smaller  pro- 


LADISS'  DEFARTiaXlSrT. 

FLOWERS. 

"Put  on  your  brightest,  richest  dress, 

Wear  all  your  gems,  blest  vales  of  ours! 

My  fair  one  comes  in  her  loveliness, 

She  comes  to  gather  flowers." 
[To  justify  the  favourable  estimate  we  always 
form  of  the  character  of  man  or  woman,  in  whom 
we  observe  a  fondness  lor  the  culture  of  flowers,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  incurred 
great  expense  by  the  importation  of  exotic  plants, 
or  that  they  should  have  the  means  of  building 
costly  green  houses,  in  which — 

"While  earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow 
I'herc  pinks  are  as  fresh  and  as  gay 

As  the  fa. rest  and  sweetest  that  blow 
On  the  beautiful  bosom  of  May." 

'    The  taste  for  flowers  and  the  mild  and  bener(»- 
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lent  feelings  that  usually  accompany  it,  may  be  asjThe  word  hyacinth  is  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and 
decisively  shewn  about  the  windows  and  doorsof  a  of  uncertain  derivation 


cottage,  as  in  the  extended  lawns  and  magnihcent 
green  houses  of  a  palace.  In  passing  through  New 
England,  no  circumstance  makes  upon  the  mind  a 
more  favourable  impression  than  the  universal  dis- 
play of  vines  and  flowers,  and  shrubbery,  about  the 
humblest  dwellings.  They  are  justly  regarded,  of 
themselves,  as  a  proof  of  superior  intellectual  cul- 
tivation—such habits  always  follow,  but  never  go 
before  civilization  and  moral  culture. 

Whether  used  to  ornaoient  the  dining  table,  the 
mantle,  the  sideboard,  the  garden  walks,  or  by  the 
ladies  (God  bless  them!)  "lo  bind  tlieir  floating 
hair,"  no  ornament  is  so  becoming  as  nalural  flow- 
ers. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  country  vve  were  charm- 
ed with  the  display  of  flowers,  various  and  brilliant, 
with  whicli  the  tables  were  decorated;  and  all  of  us 
are  delighted  when  we  sometimes  see  the  sedate 
and  exemplary  city  matron  mitigating  the  fatigues 
of  domestic  duties'by  attention  to  her  little  nursery 
of  flowers.  The  existence  of  such  propensity  is 
so  invariably  associated  with  pure  and  amiable  do- 
mestic atTections,  that  we  cannot  but  desire  to  con- 
tribute the  little  we  can  towards  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  culture  of  such  flowers  as  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  by  all  admired;  more 
particularly  the  hi/acinlh,  tulip. rauuiiculu.i.  anenome, 
auricula,  carnation,  jiiak,  and  polyanthts.  If,  in  the 
extracts  from  books  imported  for  this  purpose,  our 
fair  readers  should  find  little  new,  it  will  prove, 
what  is  altogether  probable,  that  we  are  greater 
novices  than  tl^ey. 

We  shall  begin  with  extracts  intended  by  the 
author  to  convey  a  short  account  or  history  of  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  first,  and  afterwards  give 
some  of  his  directions  for  the  practical  culture  of 
those  above  mentioned.  These  introductory  ex- 
tracts will  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 

(From  Maddock's  Florist's  Directory.) 
The  hyacinth  is  of  the  class  and  order  hexandria 
monogynia;  according  to  I/mnseus,  it  is  the  h/acin- 
thvs  oriciilalis;  sive  hyacinthus  coroltit  infundihuti- 
formibus  semiitxfidis,  basi  vcntricosis;  i.  c.  oriental 
hyacinth;  or  hyacinth  with  funnel  shaped  enrols  or 
petals,  cleft  half  way  into  six  parts,  and  swelled  at 
the  base.  The  oriental  hyacinth,  according  to  Lin- 
naeus, is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa;  it  is  also  call- 
ed oriental  by  Dioscorides,  who  wrote  during,  or 
soon  after,  the  reign  of  Vespasian:  Caspar  Uauhine 
refers  to  a  work  entitled  Besler's  Hortus  Eystetten- 
sis,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1613, 
the  last  in  1640,  for  three  double  varieties  of  the 
oriental  hyacinth;  but  the  first  double  hyacinth 
known  in  Holland,  was  raised  from  seed,  towards 
the  end  of  the  last,  or  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, by  Peter  Voorhelm,*  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  celebrated  Dutch  florists,  and  from  which  all 
the  fine  double  varieties  we  now  possess,  may  be 
traced  through  a  course  of  continued  caltivation 
and  gradual  improvement. 

So  great  was  the  value  of  a  capital  new  double 
hyacinth  considered  formerly  in  Holland,  that  two 
thousand  Dutch  florins,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
1501.  sterling,  >vas  actually  given  for  a  single  root.f 


The  tulip  is  of  the  same  class  and  order  as  the 
hyacinth;  according  tf<  Linn.'Bus,  it  is  the  iiilipa 
g;esneriana;  sive  tulij)a  flwe  credo,  foliis  oviUular cco- 
latis — i.  e.  gesnerian  tulip;  or  (ulip  with  an  erect 
flower,  and  ovate  spear  shaped  leaves.  The  tulip, 
according  to  Gesner,  is  a  native  of  Cappadocia, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Europe,  m  the 
year  1:)59;  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  present 
improved  varieties  of  the  tulip  have  been  obtained 
by  art,  within  the  List  and  present  century;  and  it 
is  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Dutch,  French,  and 
Flemish  florists,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  per- 
fection to  wiiich  this  flower  is  at  present  arrived. 

The  rage  for  tulips*  was  so  prevalent  in  Holland 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that  it  is 
said,  property  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  was  given  for  a  single  roof;  this 
extraordinary  traffic  was,  however,  soon  checked  by 
the  interference  of  the  legislature,  who  foresaw  the 
ruinous  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow 
such  an  infatuation  to  individuals,  and  deemed  it 
expedient  to  enact,  that  no  tulip,  or  other  flower 
root,  should,  in  future,  be  sold  for  any  sum  exceed- 
ing about  fifty  pounds  sterling  t  The  word  tulip  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Turkish  word,  tulipan, 
signifying  a  cap,  or  head-dress. 

The  ranunculus  is  of  the  class  and  order  pohjan- 
dria  polygyiiia;  according  to  Linnxus.  it  is  the  )•<»• 
nuiicuhcs  asiaticus;  sive,  ranunculvs  foliis  ternatis 
bitematisque ,  foliolis  irijidia  iiicisis,  caule  iiiferne  ra- 
moso — asiatic  ranunculus;  or  ranunculus  with  trifo- 
liate and  twice  trifoliate  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are 
trifid  and  cut,  the  stem  branching  at  the  bottom. 

The  asiatic,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
Persian  ranunculus,  according  to  Linnsus,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Asia  and  iNIauritania;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Syria,  at  the  time  of 
the  crusades;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  other  flowers, 
we  find  the  most  considerable  improvements  made 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  both  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  England.^     The  word  ranunculus 


•  Vide  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon's  Treatise  on  the 
Hyacinth,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1768. 

t  Vide  George  Voorhelra's  Treatise  on  the  Hyacinth, 
printed  at  Haerlem,  1173.  So  extensive  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hyacinths  become  in  Holland,  that  many  acres 
are  occupied  by  individuals  for  that  purpose  only,  and 
several  hundred  thousand  roots  are  annually  imported 
into  ilus  country;  tlic  prices  now,  when  compared  with 
the  sinie  floivcrs  twenty  years  ago,  are  very  low;  this 
arises  f  om  the  rapid  increase  which  these  roots  make: 
at  present  there  ate  fewer  imported  at  two  guineas  per 
root,  than  at  that  time  there  were  at  ten  gaioeas  Qsr 


root,  and  the  far  greater  part  now  imported  do  not  cost 
in  Holland  more  than  three  pence,  although  the  seed- 
ling root  of  many  of  the  same  sorts  may  at  first  have 
been  worth  fifty  guineas. 

*The  perfection  in  which  these  flowers  are  now  ob- 
tained, is  certainly  originally  owing  to  foreign  cultiva- 
tors; but  so  fond  are  the  Dutch  of  their  money,  that 
they  forego  all  English  improvements,  rather  than  be- 
come purchasers  of  oumew  varieties,  many  of  wtiich 
possess  as  much  merit  as  any  of  theirs.  A  new  tulip, 
to  be  a  favourite  in  the  present  day,  must  possess  ex- 
traordinary claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  florist:  the 
collection  being  so  very  numerous  of  fine  specimens, 
tends  to  exclude  middling  flowers,  which  forty  years 
ago  would  have  been  highly  esteemed;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  most  of  our  best  flowers  now  in 
esteem,  existed  near  twenty  years  ago. 

t  Many  erroneous  assertions  respecting  the  prices 
given  for  tulips  in  this  country,  are  in  existence;  but 
we  may  confidently  state,  that  it  has  seldom  occurred 
that  fifty  guineas  have  been  given  for  a  single  root, 
and  never  so  much  as  one  hundred.  "The  instrin- 
sic  value  of  a  thing,  is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring:" 
this  seems  applicable  to  the  value  of  flowers;  the  i"iiser 
of  a  new  tulip,  or  other  flower,  fixes  whatever  price 
he  pleases  on  it,  which  mostly  amounts  to  more  than 
its  value,  consequently,  they  are  seldom  sold  in  that 
unique  state;  when  he  has  propagated  it  and  can  bring 
several  roots  to  market,  they  are  more  easily  sold  at 
one  quarter  of  the  price  first  asked,  and  the  raiser  still 
preserves  a  stock  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  .\s  it  gets 
more  distributed  amongst  florists,  its  increase  still 
lowers  the  price,  until  it  will  sell  for  no  more  pence 
than  it  first  sold  for  ia  pounds,  although  its  qualities 
are  equal  to  what  they  were  in  the  original  root. 

}  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  new  varieties  of  this 
flower,  raised  within  the  last  fifteen  years  from  seed  in 
the  garden  at  Walworth,  are  the  best  kinds  now  in  ex- 
istence, there  being  near  fifty  thousand  new  seedlings 
bloomed  there  annually. 


is  supposed  t<  be  derived  from  rana,  a  frog;  this 
derivation  probably  orijcinated  from  the  known  par- 
ti 'Tity  of  the  r:inunculiis  to  a  cool  and  moist  situa- 
ti. in,  while  in  a  stale  of  vegetation,  as  the  plant  does 
nil  a-ipe;ir  to  have  any  resemblance  in  its  shape  to 
'hat  .L.uirnal 

The  anemone  is  of  t'le  same  class  and  order  as 
the  r>'nuii"iihis;  accordiiie  to  Linnsus,  it  is  the  ane- 
mone coronarin;  sive  anemcne  foliis  radicalibns  tema- 
to  deroinjinaitls.  invnhicro  folivso — i.  e.  crown  ane- 
mone; or  anemone  with  r.idical  leaves  three-decom- 
pound, and  a  leafy  involucrum. 

Tho  anemone,  according;  to  Linnaeus,  is  a  native 
of  the  south-east  of  Europe;  but  we  are  also  in- 
fiirnT'd  by  another  author,*  that  M.  Bachelbr,  a 
French  gentleman,  brought  it  from  America  to 
France,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  where  he 
cultivated  and  very  much  improved  the  species, 
since  which  it  has  attained  its  present  degree  of 
perfection,  by  the  continued  attention  of  florists  to 
its  culture:  the  English,  however,  can  claim  little 
or  no  share  in  the  advancement  or  improvement  of 
(his  flower;  for  all  the  varieties  of  double  anemo- 
nies  we  possess  in  England,  have  been  imported 
from  Holland,  France,  or  Flanders t  The  word 
anemone  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
the  wind,  very  applicable  to  this  flower,  as  its  pe- 
tals are  so  soft  and  flexible,  and  its  seed  so  light  and 
downy,  that  they  are  agitated  by  the  most  trifling 
breezes. 

The  auricula  is  of  the  class  and  order  ;ientandna 
monogynia;  according  to  Linnaeus,  if  is  the  auricula 
ursi;  sive  prirtiula  foliis  serratis  glabris — i.  e,  bear's 
ear;  or  aricula  with  smooth  serrated  leaves. 

The  auricula,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  a  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Styria;  it  is  called 
saninda  alpina.  by  Bauhine,  Gesner,  &c.;  it  owes 
its  present  improved  state,  principally  to  the  assi- 
duity and  attention  of  English  florists  to  its  culture, 
who  have,  from  the  seed  of  a  flower,  imported  from 
Holland  about  fifty  years  since,  produced,  by  con- 
tinued cultivation,  almost  all  the  varieties  we  now 
can  boait.  The  Dutch  and  French  have  extended 
their  improvement  of  this  flower,  little  or  no  fur- 
ther than  to  produce  a  numerous  variety  of  yellow, 
brown,  and  ether  shaded  sorts,  greatly  inferior  to 
the  beautiful  k^nds  raised  in  this  country. 

The  words  aaricula  ursi,  signify  bear's  ear;  the 
the  plant  is  so  called  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
its  leaves  have  to  t^e  ears  of  that  animal. 


AXXSCELLAITEOirS. 


ON  ALUM. 

To  Printers,  Dyers,  and  Leather  Stainers. 

(From  the  New  York  Statesman.) 

Since  th»  new  Tariff  has  been  established,  alum 
has  been  made  in  this  country.  As  some  lots  from 
each  manufactory  have  been  pure  and  good,  whilst 
other  lots,  from  the  same  factories,  have  been  im- 
pure, and  calculated  to  injure  the  dyer,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  to  the  dyer,  to  point  out  its  occasional  de- 
fects, and  the  mode  of  testing  it,  so  as  to  ascertain 
its  injurious  impurity. 

Alum  is  a  mordant  more  generally  ysed  than  any 
other,  it  being  necessary  to  the  production  of  every 
fine  colour  excepting  scarlet.  It  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  (he  production  of  fine  colours  that  alum 
should  be  free  from  every  material  which  have  a 
tendency  to  sadden  the  dye.  Iron  will  do  this  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  metallic  substance, 

»  Vide  G.  Voorhelm's  Treatise  on  the  Hyacinth. 

t  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  now,  there  being 
several  fine  double  anemones  raised  from  seed  annual- 
ly in  the  garden  at  Walworth,  but  they  have  not  been 
thought  worth  naming,  unless  they  possessed  superior 
qualities  over  such  as  already  existed. 
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yet  many  lots  of  alum  in  this  market  are  sufficient- 
ly impregnated  with  iron  to  destroy  every  fine  colour 
in  which  it  may  be  used,  and  this  has  no  doubt  been 
the  cause  why  many  of  our  red  flannel  dyers  have 
so  frequently  produced  a  dull  brick  colour,  from  the 
same  process,  which  at  other  times  have  obtamed 
them  brilliant  reds.  In  dying  of  dark  colours,  such 
as  greens,  browns,  dark  drahs,  olives,  clarets,  rao- 
denas,  &,c.  8tc.  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of 
iron  will  not  be  felt;  but  in  all  the  finer  colours  the 
effect  is  highly  destructive. 

According  to  Vauquelin's  analysis,  alum  should 
contain  30  52  sulphuric  acid,  10  50  alliimina,  10  40 
potash,  and  48  50  water  of  crystallization.  Alum  is 
made  either  from  aluminous  shistus  containing  suffi- 
cient sulphur  to  acidify,  by  roasting  or  exposure, 
the  alumina  of  the  shistus,  or  from  sulphuric  acid 
and  clay.  When  the  shistus,  or  clay,  contains  iron, 
a  portion  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  alum  when  crys 
tallized.  The  manufacturer  to  get  rid  of  the  iron 
should  test  the  liquor  before  crystallizing,  and  pre- 
cipitate it  previous  to  submitting  the  aluno-liquor  to 
that  process.  This  precautionary  measure  would 
effectually  prevent  the  existence  of  iron  in  alum, 
whether  it  existed  previously  in  the  clay,  potash, 
urine  or  vitriol,  used  in  the  manufacture. 

Our  dvers  may  discover  when  alum  contains 
iron,  by  dissolving  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  drop- 
ping in  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  pure  prussiate  of 
potash,  which,  when  iron  is  present,  will  cause  a 
blue  precipitate,  pale,  when  slightly  impregnated, 
and  denser  as  the  iron  is  more  abundant.  As  the 
prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce  may  contain  iron, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  our  dyers  should  have  a 
pure  solution;  which  they  can  obtain  by  applying  to 
Mr.  William  Partridge,  34  Cliff-street,  New  York. 

HOPSON. 


cerns  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Virginia,  and  the 
great  number  of  subscribers  to  this  journal  in  that 
state,  are  our  reasons  for  giving  place  to  what 
might  be  deemed  too  local  for  a  national  work.] 

Exports  of  Cotton 

Prom  Petersburg,  from  Uie  1st  Oct.  1825, /o  SOlh  of 

Sept.  18'36 — (by  account  kept  at  the  whaites.) 


To  Liverpool 
London 
Greenock 
Havre 

Bordeaux       ■        .        . 
Uremen 
Rotterdam     . 
Amsterdam 

New  York     . 

Philadelphia     . 

Baltioaore 

Providence 

Norfolk  and  Alexandria 

Boston 

New  London 

Portland 

Hartford       .        t 


Total  number  of  bales 
Value  . 


Itj,i02  bales 
715 
300 
6,569 
35 
549 
493 
337 


7,847 

2,027 

1,583 

1,584 

854 

327 

164 

50 

10 


-21,200 


on  the  SOlh  September  la.st.  That  in  relation  to 
the  first  mentioned  article,  embraces  only  the  cotton 
actually  shipped,  without  including  the  whole 
brought  into  this  place,  which  would  extend  the 
quantity  at  least  to  40,000  bales.  As  to  its  esti- 
mated value,  the  average  price  of  each  month  has 
been  calculated,  and  (he  aggregate  as  above  stated, 
shews  the  amount  actually  paid  for  it  here.  What 
the  tobacco  trade  once  was,  that  of  cotton  now  is 
to  Petersburg;  and  notwithstanding  its  present  con- 
sequence, it  is  still  of  growing  importance.  The 
extent  of  production  in  this  vicinity  has  been  dou- 
bled within  two  years;  and  when  we  consider  the 
favourable  position  of  our  place  as  a  depot,  with  the 
advantage  of  large  capital,  besides  other  facilities, 
ivith  our  improved  navigation,  prospects  the  most 
encouraging  are  held  out  to  us.  It  is  true,  that 
during  the  summer,  business  generally  has  been 
dull;  but  the  time  approaches  for  a  revival,  and  the 
quantities  of  goods  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
daily  landing  at  our  wharves,  give  assurance  to  our 
country  friends,  that  come  when  they  may,  no  dis- 
appointment in  supplying  themselves  with  either 
dry  goods  or  groceries  in  this  market,  on  the  best 
terms,  need  be  apprehended. 


■  14,446 


35,646 


$1,300,000 


(From  the  Columbian  Telescope,  S.  C.) 
Could  there  be  a  stronger  proof  than  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  of  the  ample  encouragement  given 
to  our  domestic  manufactures?  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  keep  up  the  cry  that  they  are  languishing 
for  the  want  of  prohibiting  duties,  and  talk  loudly  of 
southern  influence,  and  southern  opposition.  Out 
upon  such  vile  hypocrisy: — 

HOME  INDUSTRY. 
The  advancement  of  this  country  in  manufactur- 
ing industry,  is,  perhaps,  unexampled  in  history.  In 
the  year  1805,  the  total  consumption  of  cotton,  by 
the  manufactories  of  the  United  States,  was  a  little 
more  than  one  thousand  bale.s. — Now  Rhode  Island 
uses  more.  In  1812,  our  woollen  factories  could  not 
furnish  the  army  with  6.000  blankets.  During  the 
last  war,  capital  was  taken  from  commerce  and  in 
vested  ill  manufactures.  This  was  the  first  imp\ilse 
In  1816,  a  report  made  to  congress  shewed  th^tforty 
millions  of  dolltrs  capital  were  invested  in  cotton 
manufactures,  and  twelve  million!:  in  woollen.  In 
that  year  we  manufactured  90.000  bales  of  cotton. 
In  1816,  it  was  estimati^d  that  the  vvhole  amount 
of  2oods  nianiif;ictured  in  the  United  States,  was 
cqinil  to  fifty  or  sixty  ii'illions  of  dullrTs.  It  i."*  now 
believed  that  we  niannfacture,  of  all  kiids,  to  the 
amount  250  millions  in  a  year  about  'iS  millions  jf 
which  are  exported,  and  the  rest  consumed  \n  il'.e 
cou-^itry.  The  internal  or  domestic  trade  of  evf ry 
country,  is,  perhajis,  more  permanent  ind  ,ispIu1 
than  the  foreign.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  fluctiii 
tions  of  the  commercial  world,  which  fpf qnciillv 
break  nut  and  spread  desol.ition  around. — The  Kn^- 
lish  journalists  have  been  consoling  thems.lve^  tliat 
our  industry  was  as  prostrate  as  theirs  The  Ticts 
which  we  have  stated  do  not  indicate  mui-h  depres- 
sion. [JVat.  Advocate. 


Quantity  of  Tobacco,  Stems  and  Staves,  exported 

from  the  District  of  Petersburg,  from  the   1st  of 

October,  1825,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1826— 

(from  the  Custom-house  Books.) 

For  the  quarter  commencing  1st  Oct.  and  ending  S\st 

December,  1825. 

hhik.  I   oac>  Stavea  M 

To  England     .     .     3,190  52,608 

France     ...      350  4,000 


spoRTizira  oxiio. 


Total     .     .     3,540 

Fvr  the  quarter  comme7ici7ig  ist  Jan.  and  ei 
March,  1826. 

56,608 

idingilst 

To  England     . 
France     . 
Germany  . 
Holland  . 

fihils    I'udac 
.      1,055 

.     .       250 
43 

.     .       135 

hhds-  Stems. 

682 
112 

Staves  .'1/ 

11,275 

1,500 

13,635 

Total    . 

.      1,483 

794 

26,410 

TR\DE  OF  PETERSBURG. 


[The  connection  of  the  f/ owing  ar'icle, 'rom  the 


For  the  quarter  commencing  1st  of  April  and  ending 
■AOthJune,  1826. 
hliUs.  'i  V.0  it".     Uiids.  Stems. 
To  England     .     .  11 

Holland  .     .     .       627 
Germany  .     .  178  444 


Total 


816 


444 


CANTON  RACES. 
The  raceofWednesday,aswas  anticipated, afford- 
ed great  pleasure  to  a  very  large  and  respectable 
concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  who  were  pre- 
sent to  witness  the  trial  of  strength  between  two 
competitors  of  acknowledged  reputation  for  speed 
and  bottom. 

The  first  three  miles  of  the  first  heat  was  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  turf-management  between  the 
riders,  to  feel  the  speed  of  the  adversary-horse,  and 
gave  to  the  anxious  spectators  a  sure  presage  ol  the 
closeness  of  that  struggle  for  victory  which  was  to 
mark  the  fourth  round.  Southern  Eclipse  had  thus 
far  kept  the  lead  about  a  length  or  two,  which  he 
maintained  until  they  had  ran  about  a  quarter  of 
the  fourth  mile,  when  Mark  Time,  whose  rider  had 
been  nianccuvreing  on  his  flank,  made  a  dash  and 
locked  him,  and  for  the  residue  of  the  mih:,  the 
heads  of  the  two  horses  might  have  been  covered 
with  a  napkin  until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  winning 
stand,  when  Mark-Time  shot  ahead  about  six  inches 
and  came  in  the  victor. 

The  second  heat  was  well  contested,  but  not  so 
closely  as  the  first,  and  was  also  won  by  Mark- 
Time. 

It  was  gratifying  to  witness   the  regularity  and 
'"■^""l  good  order  that  was  preserved   on   the  course,  for 
which  too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the 
association.  [Chronicle. 


Slaves  .11 


6,500 


lb,500' 


For  the  quarter  commencim;  1st  July  and  ending  SOth 
iieplcmber,  1820. 
bhu ..  .   '(■  tc.     liJids.  Stems. 
1,298 


To  England 
Frunc-e    . 
Holland 
Gejiujny 


Staves  .1/ 
45,900 


318 

283 


Total  .     .       1,849 
Grand  total     7,668 


NEW-MARKET  FALL  RACES. 

The  races  over  this  beautiful  tract  cou.menced  on 
Tuesday  the  10th  inst.     The  first  day's  race  was  a 
1.1  Ou  swpppstakes,  for  three   years   old   colts,  two   ioile 
10  10,600j  heats,  entrance  ^200.     There  were  four  entries  for 

3b5  this  race,  but  only  three  started.     This  race  was 

—  1  well  contested,  and  was  won  at  2  heats,  by  Dr. 

375  57,600'  VVyche's  filly,  the  last  heat  by  only  twelve  inches, 

Pirate  having  run  her  to  the  "f  -  elt.slies."      Time, 

1,613  159, US^  Iht    heal,  4  niin   3  1 -J  sec— 2d  heat.  4  n'in.  3  see. 

The  ground   was  rather  heavy,   troi'.  the  )'r,-vious 


The   khove   stitemenis,  derived    from   auth'iatic  i  rain  ;  I  Saturday,  which  contini'ed  lii!  Sunday  uiorn- 
S'jurce.s.  ri'-  ent  .,  clear  view  ot  the  IrpJe  of  Peters  [ing. 
Petersburg  Intelligencer,  with  the"  agricultural  con- 1  burg  iu  cottjn,  tobacco,  &c.  during  the  year  ending '     2d  Day. — The  proprietor's  purse,  j^OO,  three  mile 
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heats;  four  started,  to  ivit:  Mr.  Johnson's  Lafayette;! 
Mr.  VVynn's  Restless;  Mr.  Harrison's  Lady  Le- 
grange,  and  Mr.  VVest'.s  Lady  Greensville.  The, 
ground  was  very  heavy,  it  bavins;  rained  incessantly! 
from  early  in  the  morning  till  (he  hour  of  starting, 
and  fairly  tesled  the  bottom  of  the  nags.  Lafayette 
proved  the  best,  having  won  the  race  with  apparent 
ease,  at  two  Ireats. 

Sd  Day. — The  Jockey  Club's  purse  of  jj700,  was 
contended  for  by  JNIr.  W'ynn's  ."Eriel,  Mr.  Johnson's 
Betsey  Archer,  and  Mr.  Bolt's  {'hillis,  and  was  won 
at  two  heats  by  Mr.  W'ynn's  -Eriel.  Tlie  course 
was  excessively  heavy. 


KBCIFSS. 


TO  PREVENT  D.^NGER  FROM  WET  CLOTHES. 

Keep  if  possible  in  motion,  and  take  care  not  to 
go  near  a  fire  or  into  any  very  warm  place,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  sudden  heat,  till  some  time  after  you 
have  been  able  to  procure  dry  clothes. 

SPICES. 

Cayenne  pepper,  black  pepper,  and  ginger,  may 
be  esteemed  the  best  of  spices.  Nutmegs,  cloves, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  allspice,  are  generally  pro- 
ductive of  indigestion  and  hcadach  to  weak  persons. 

TO  CLEAN  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  IN  WINTER,  SO  AS  TO 
PREVENT  SOILING  THE  CLOTHES  OR  THE  HOUSE. 

When  the  boots  or  shoes  are  covered  with  dirt, 
take  them  off,  and  with  the  back  of  a  case  knife,  or 
a  piece  of  wood  cut  thin  at  the  edges  like  a  station- 
er's paper-knife,  scrape  the  dirt  off  with  the  same 
as  clean  as  possible,  which  will  be  very  easily  done 
while  the  boots  and  shoes  are  wet.  Then,  with  a 
small  piece  of  wet  sponge  or  flannel,  wipe  off  the 
remaining  dirt  which  the  pressure  of  the  knife 
cannot  effect.  Then  place  tliem  in  a  dry  room,  or 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  tire,  for  a  few 
hours,  and  they  will  take  the  blacking  remarkably 
well,  and  bear  as  fine  a  polish  as  they  did  before 
wetting.  If  proper  attention  is  paid  to  this  process 
the  fingers  will  scarcely  be  soiled,  and  much  trouble 
will  be  saved  by  the  extra  brushing  required  when 
the  dirt  is  suffered  to  dry  on. 

TO  PREVENT  SHOES  FROM  TAKING  IN  WATER. 

One  pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax, 
two  ounces  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  melted  carefully  over  a  slow  fire.  If 
new  boots  or  shoes  are  rubbed  carefully  with  this 
mixture,  either  in  the  sunshine,  or  at  some  distance 
from  'ihe  fire,  with  a  sponge  or  .«oft  brush,  and  the 
operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  they  become  dry, 
till  the  leather  is  fully  saturated,  they  will  be  imper- 
vious to  the  wet,  and  will  wear  much  longer,  as  well 
as  acquiring  a  softness  and  pliability  that  will  pre- 
vent the  leather  from  ever  shrivelling. 

JYote. — Shoes  or  boots  prepared  as  above  ought 
not  to  be  worn  till  perfectly  dry  and  elastic,  other 
wise  their  durability   would   rather  be  prevented 
than  increased. 


^:^ii  i^'An^i^is^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  20,  1826. 


Tobacco. — Inspections  in  the  three  State  Ware 
houses  for  the  month  of  September: 

No.  !,  ....         1050  hhds. 

2 bM 

3,  ....  540—21-20 


and  of  the  Lexington  Medical  Socielv;   Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Sociely  of  Lon- 
don; Honorary  Member  of  the   Medical  Society  of 
Maryland,  of   the  Pittsburg  Medical  Socielv,  and  of 
the  Louisville  Society  for  the  p-omotiiiu  wi  'iledical 
knowledge;   Correspondmg  Member  of  the  Meilical 
Society  nf  the  District  of  Columbia,  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Berlii  county;   of  the 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland, 
and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  ihe  State  of  Delaware, 
&c.  &c. — Second  edition,  with  cmendatioiis,  &.c. 
Thk  utility  uf  a  work,  in  which  tlic  indigenuus  medi- 
cinal vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  exclusively  included,  and  tliat  under  a  regular  sys- 
tematical form  of  classification,  will,  il  is  presumed, be 
readily  acknowledged  by  such  as  feel  themselves  inte- 
rested in  the  improvement  of  this  important  nranch  of 
the  medical   literature   thereof.     Within  the   limits  of 
the  vast  extensive  territory  of  our  country,  an  almost  1 
innumerable  multitude  of   native  plants,  have  already,' 
through  the  unwearied  and  indefatigable  exertions  ofi 
several  of   the  cultivators  of  botany,  been  introduced;; 
many  of  which,  have  since  been  ascertained  to  possess! 
such  remediate  properties,  as  justly  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  some  one  of  the  classes   into  which  the  raate-j 
rials  of  medicine  have,  with  so  much  propricly,  been 
been  arranged  by  the  celebrated  Murray,  CuUen,  Moore, 
and  others.     The  present  edition  of  this  Materia  Me- 
DiCA  will  include  all  the  indigenous  productions  of  this 
kind,  that  have  not  had  a  place  in  a  former  one.     A  de- 
scription of  the  situation  of  country  in  which  they  gene- 
rally grow  most  luxuriantly  will  be  given;  their  virtues, 
doses,  with  the  various  modes  of  their  administration, 
will  also  be  noticed;  as  likewise  the  diseases  in  which 
theyhavebeen  pi  escribed  successfully.  As  in  the  former 
edition,  the  artificial  arrangement  of  J.  Murray,  M.  D.  in 
his  Materia  Medica,  has  been  adopted,  from  its  conve- 
nience and  utility,  and  as   it   is   supposed  to  be  better 
known  than  any  other;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  an  ac- 
quirement of  the  knowledge   of  the  subject,  the  most 
approved  authors   have   been   carefully  consulted,  and 
each  article  arranged  according  to  its  respective  bota- 
nical affinity. 

The  following  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  Materia 
Jledica  of  ikf  Uniud  States,  which  will,  without  any  fur- 
ther delay  be  published.  The  cause  of  its  not  naving 
emanated  from  the  press  last  fall,  may  bo  attributed  to 
the  intention  that  the  author  had  in  view,  of  enlarging 
it,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  render  it  more  useful  and 
acceptable.  The  work  alluded  to  will  contain  -00 
pages,  octavo,  instead  of  180,  as  was  formerly  contem- 
plated. It  will,  therefore,  be  perceived  that  the  matter 
contained  therein  has  been  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  delay. 

Chapttr  1.  Treats  of  the  improvements  of  the  Materia 
Medioa. — 2.  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines 3.  Classi- 
fication of  Medicines. 

Division  I  —  Chap.  4.  Treats  of  Narcotics. — 5.  Anti- 
spasmodics.— 6.  Tonics. — 7.  Astringents.  The  four  last 
chapters  are  included  in  the  first  division  of  general 
stimulants. 

Divisioii2 — Chap.S.  Treats  of  Emetics. — 9.  Cathar- 
tics.— 10.  Emmenagogues. — 11.  Diuretics.-^l-'  Dia- 
phoretics.— 13.  Expectorants — 14.  Sialagogues. — 15. 
Errhines. — 16.  Epispastics.— n.  Escharotios.  The 
chapters  included  in  the  second  division  are  such  as 
treat  of  local  stimulants. 

Division  3— Chap.  IS.  Treats  of  Refrigerents.  The 
articles  that  are  introduced  in  this  division  belong  to 
the  chemical  remedies. 

Divisioni — Cltap.l9.  Treats  of  Demulcents. — 20.  An- 
thelmintics. These  two  last  belong  to  the  mechanical 
remedies.  The  classes  of  Antacids,  Lithontriptics,  Di- 
luen  s,  and  Emollients,  have  been  omitted,  from  the 
circumstanee  of  tliere  not  being  materials  that  properly 
belong  to  these  classes. 

The  price  of  the  work  will  be  (too  dollars.         Oct.  20. 
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ARTICLES. 


A  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  THE  U.  STATES, 
Systematically  arranged — By  \Vm  Zoli.ickoffeu,  M  D 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Vermont  Medical  Society;  Member 
of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Kaculty  of  Mar>iand; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Baltimore  Medical  Society, 
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/iEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
BEE.S-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

eachnumber  tC' No.  18. 
CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE 

FE.\THERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 

FL.^XSEED 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city. 

Fine,  

Susquehanna,  superfi. 
GUNPOWDER,  Baiti.  . 
GRAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 
white 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler,  £i  Red,new 

do.      Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed, Bed   .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .   .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 

Do.      Country  .... 
HOPS    1st  sort,  .   1826 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Seal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

NAILS,  Sn20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,   .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter   . 

PORK,   Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    ,   . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY  I  St  proof,  ■ 
PEACH  BRAND  V,  4th  pr 
APPT  E  BR.\NDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  ground    .  . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do.        Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon 

Claret 

Port,  first  quality,    .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.       crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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CURWEN  IN  REPLY  TO  COLUMELLA  HE- 

VIVED— Wo.  3.  I 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shevp  in  No.  1 ,  that  Colu- 
inelta  has  faded  in  liis  case  a^iiinst  one  ol'  my  au- 
thorities, on  Meiinoes,  whom  he  itnagiiies  to  have 


f).  210 — '\flu  ulni7tdance  of  yolk  was  lound  in  iMerinoj 
fleeces,  and   Merino  fleeces    were   finer   than  any 
others" —  »     *     ii;  and,  page  21i,he  asserts,  that 
".Merino  sheep  are  the  only  race  in  which  an  exube- 
rance of  yolk  is  found.'^     »     »     » 

II'  Merino  sheip  hare  the  finest  fleeces,  and  Me 
rino  sheep  are  the  only  race ,  m  vthxi-h  an  exuberance 
of  yolk  is  found,  uhi-.t  is  the  conehision? 

Cohimella,  would  ridicule  the  -'profound  chemico- 


I 


never  seen  "a  Mirino,  nor  even  a  mixed  blood  of Iphysiulo^lists  of  Scotland,"  who  lie  imagines  must 
that  race."  Willi  the  utmost  respect  for  the  good; think,  that  "nature  neglects  her  duty,"  as  Luccock 
intentions  of  this  amusing  and  spirited  writer,  I  am'as-erts  "some  breeds"  require  smearing  on  "the  hills 
led  to  apprehend,  that  he  has  not  only  miscouceived  of  Scotland" — whilst  fte  wmild  unke  her  absurd  in 
the  authors  to  whom  I  had  referreil,  but  that  hei  jrivjng  an  eruheraiice  of  that  which  he  contends  is 
either  has  not  read,  or  has  misconstrued,  the  au-'-',',y,(,-iows"  to  "the  most  valuable  race,"  fitted,  it 
thoritics  adduced  by  himself  He  cites  Sir  George  is  said,  to  every  region  and  clime. 
M'Kenzie,  who  ■•seems  (he  says,)  to  admit  that  a  CURWEN. 

proper  composition   (smearing,)   may  be  of   some  

use,  but  adds  that  it  can   hiive  very  little  elfctt  on 

eoarse  fleeces."  and  that  for  "t/u:  >(c«<  u-oo/,  n/iic/t  HOME  MARKETS— AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 

M  supplied  with  an  oily  matter,  it  is  unnecessart"— j        DUCTIONS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS. 

and  he  gives  Sir  Jos.  Banks'  opinion,  that  "srjear-,  (From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 

ing  is  required  in  proportion  to  the  coarseness  tflhe'  State  of  New  York.) 

jieccesr  but  condemns  the  use  of  it  for  fine  wwlled  j^  j^j^^^^  ^  ,^^  expediency  and  practicability  ofim- 


sheef, 


jimving  or  creating  Home-J\Iarki:ts  for  the  sale  of 
.Agricultural  Productions  and  Raw  .Materials ,  by 
the  iatroductinn  or  growth  of  artizans  and  manu- 
facturers.— By  George  Tibbits,  of  Rensselaer 
county. 
Read  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 


V    Can  M'Kenzie  and  Banks  be  breught  againrtMr. 
Powel,  accused  of  ''error"  when  asserting — 

"The  sheep  which  produce  the  finest  fleece^  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  to  form  a  breeding  flocI\  If 
their  constitutions   be   not  good— if  i/iet> /o)'7)|j  be 

bad,  the  secretion  of  yolk,  which  is  essential  f&the,  .  ,.,  -_  ,  ,,  ,  „  „,_ 
»upr"rl  of  the  fleece,  wust  be  small;  the  offspfing,"'^  ^^f**^  York.  March  8,  1825 
consequently,  will  be  a  degenerate  race  This  in  ICJ^xtlemen, 
selecting  Merinoes,  regard  should  be  given  tothein  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  agricultural  socie- 
/oinis,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  whert  the  i  lies  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
demand  lor  the  carcass  is  so  small,  as  to  makeinut-i  the  landed,  or  farming  interest,  by  such  means  and 
ton  of  little  value."  (Am   Farmer,  vol  7,  p.  315.)      measures,  as   they   respectively   might  deem   best 


From  Sir  Jos  Banks'  saying  that  smearing  ^  re- 
quired in  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of  the  flleccs 
— from  his  condemning  thi-  use  of  it  for  fine  wrt)lled 


adapted  to  that  end 

In  general,  the  measures  which  have  been  adopt 
ed,  have  been  those  of  eliciting  and  disseminating 


sheep,  will  Columella  infer,  that  therefore  fine  wool-  .knowledge,  as  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  the 
led  sheep  are  deficient  in  grease  or  yolk,  for  which  i  land;  the  best  breed  of  domestic  animals;  tlie  most 
smearing  is  the  substitute,  and  which  his  own  hijrhjappioveit  iniplempnte:  fhp  moet  useful  seeds,  plants 
authority  tells  us  need  not  to  fine  woolled  shee'  hoiana  grasses;  of  encouraging  experiments  in  agri- 
supplied?  cultural  processes;  the  introduction  and  growth  of 

He  would  not  contend  that  Sir  Joseph  B-''^''  de-|  superior  animals,  and  practice  of  the  best  modes  of 
sired  to  make  the  wool  coarser,  nor  would'^  assert; cultivation;  with  encouragements  to  manufactures, 
that  as  a  "profound  chemico-physiolog-'"  '"^  /""-;  by  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  or  in  private  families: 
raigned  "the  economy  of  nature"  -  proposing  jail  tending,  however,  to  encourage  the  srowlh  of 
smearing  ti>  keep  (he  sheep  warm.         r    l     n 

Wherein  then  does  the  Frei^ide'O'  *he  Roy.al 
Soci.-1y.  Columella's  own  aulhorit'  f*™*""  'r""'  "je 
wool  stapler  whoi.i  he  is  brough""  confound? 

Will  he  argue,  bocau.se  ,s;.  George  M'Kenzie 
savs  smearing    -can  have  ver   '"'"''  ''fleet  on  cuar 

fleeces,"  and  that  '  fir  tin-   "«'''  ""'"'■■  "'htch  is  sup  , county  societies,  it  is  believed,  may  do  much 
phed  with  an  mly   matter ''   '*  unnecessary,"  that 
there  lore  the  >icsi  fleec  '"«'«  ""'  "^''j'  matter,  i  e. 

rOLK? 

M'Kenzie  cited  Vp.quelin  to  confute  him.  Co- 
lumella cites  M-Kerie  ""'i  confutes  himself 

Page  88 "Tre;''**'  ""  ''i*"  'diseases  and  Manage 

ment'of  Sheep."  •*"•  George  M'Kenzie  observes— 

"Allhou"h  i\i!ry  respect  is  due  to  so  sjood  a  che 
mist  as  M.  Vu(iueliii,  he  could  not  have  formed 
his  opinion  -'•'  'he  effect  o(  yolk  on  the  skin  of 
shee,..  but  fom  analog}  .  As  common  soap  is  often 
used  with-'Uccess  in  cleansing  the  skit,  and  curing 
cufaneovs  disorders,  analogy  would  had  us  to  ex- 
pect that  volk.  being  of  the  same  natire,  ivould  be 
beneficial  instead  of  being  injurious.  And  it  is  ob 
gen'ed  that  fine  woolled  sheep  are  less  subject  to 
diseases  of  the  skin,  than  those  whih  carrv  coarse 
fleeces;  the  former  being  well  suppl-d  n-iih  yi<lk  and 
oil.  and  the  latter  having  drier  woolmd  little  yolk." 

Here  MKeiizie  tells  us  fine  tootled  sheep  ane 
well  supplied  with  yolk — yet  Coli'iella  quotes  him, 
after  .-ight  months  delay,  to  prov  that  fine  woolled 
sheep  AKE  NOT  xoell  supplied  with'olk 

But  your  correspondent  has  tol  us  himself,  vol.  8, 

No.  3a.— VOL.  8. 


an  illimitable  quantity  of  agricultural  productions. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  the  musi 
powerful  inducement  which  could  have  been  held 
out,  has  been  omitted.     I  mean   that  of  providing 

;ie  ((Tompl  and  ready   markets  for   these  productions. 

■le'Towards  effecting  this  object,  this    Board   and  the 


A  ready  demand  for  agricultural  productions,  at 
remunerating  prices,  it  is  presumed,  is  the  only  ade 
quale  inducement  which  can  ho  relied  upon,  for  in- 
suring a  careful  cultivation  of  the  land, or  for  increas 
ing  the  quantity  of  its  produce.  It  appears  almost 
certain,  that  no  bounties  or  encouragements,  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  stale,  or  o(  societies  to  pay 
directly  to  the  agriculturist,  can  induce  him  to 
inake  niueh  improvement  in  his  modes  of  cultiva 
tion,  or  to  raise  any  thing  beyond  tho  immediate 
demands  of  his  family;  while  any  surplus  which  he 
may  rai.se,  beyond  that  amount,  shall  be  worth  no- 
thing; or  where  it  cannot  be  sold,  or  exchanged, 
upon  terms  ol  comparative  equality  with  the  pro- 
fit* of  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  other  articles  required  for  his 
supi:ort. 

That  capital  and  labour  applied  to  land,  has  be- 
come less  prodn.  five,  than  a  like  quantity  of  oupital 
and  labour  applied  to  almost  any  other  obje;t,  is 
presumed  to  be  notoiious.  and  comcfled.  That 
this,  more  thsin  ary^  thing  else,  has  paialized  and 
discouraged  the  eflforts  of  the  agriculturisls.  is  be- 
lieved, and  which  cannot  be  reraored  and  OTcr- 


come  by  any  encouragements  and  bounties,  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  state  or  societies  to  pay  di- 
rectly to  those  concerned  in  its  cultivation.  An  ef- 
ficient demand  must  be  provided  hr  the  produce  of 
the  land,  which  shall  leave  to  the  capitals  and  per- 
sons employed  upon  it,  compensations,  whiih  shall 
be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  those  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  other  necessaries  of  lile.  helbic  the  de- 
sired improvenjents  in  the  cuKivation  of  land  can 
reasonably  be  expected;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  of 
much  more  importance  lo  (he  farming  interests  of 
this  country,  that  this  demand  should  be  provided, 
than  to  encourage  the  growth  of  larger  quanlities 
of  those  articles,  which  cannot  be  soiil  at  remufie- 
rating  prices. 

It  is  held  that  where  particular  branches  of  busi- 
ness are  overdone,  or  do  not  leave  to  the  crtpitals 
and  persons  employed  in  them.comp-asations  eqiil 
to  that  of  other  branches,  that  ilio  unpruriuct.ve 
will  be  abandoned  lo  the  necessary  extent,  :;nd 
others  taken  up,  until  the  compensalions  to  all  are 
equalized. 

Although  Ihis  proposition,  as  between  persons 
and  employments  within  the  same  government,  or 
country,  may  to  a  certain  extent,  be  true,  still  it  is 
not  so  in  every  case,  and  rarely,  if  ever  so,  when 
the  articles  upon  which  labour  and  capital  arc  ex- 
pended, are  made  in  different  and  distant  countries, 
and  exchanged  through  the  medium  of  external 
commerce.  Articles,  upon  which  hut  little  capital 
or  labour  have  been  expended  in  one  country,  are 
of  great  price  in  another,  where  a  knowleriue  of  the 
art  of  making  them  is  not  understood,  or  sufficient- 
ly extended. 

The  rude  tribes  give  large  quantities  of  valuable 
articles,  or  peltries,  for  other  articles  of  trilling 
value!,  in  countries  where  the  art  of  making  them 
is  understood.  The  channels  of  intercourse  may, 
moreover,  be  interrupted  by  wars;  or  the  wants 
and  policy  of  different  countries  may  alter,  requir- 
ing correspondent  changes  in  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned in  mutually  exchanging  their  labours  and 
products  with  each  other;  particular  arts,  found  to 
be  of  the  first  necessity,  and  difficult  to  learn  or  in- 
troduce at  once,  lo  the  requireil  extent,  may  have 
been  neglected  in  a  country,  while  articles,  the  pro- 
duct of  those  arts,  were  easily  obtained  in  exchange 
for  other  products  of  the  country.  The  nenlect  of 
those  arts,  and  the  frequency  of  those  changes  and 
interruptions,  deranges  the  pursuits  and  labours  of 
the  different  countries,  always  afiocling  those  most 
severely,  whose  products  are  least  diversified,  and 
confined  In  the  sm  dlest  number  of  articles. 

'I'he  population  of  this  country  is  essentially  agri- 
cultural; or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  agricultural 
and  comnjercial;  having  none,  or  hut  a  very  small 
proportion,  of  that  intermediate  and  manufacturing 
class,  so  indispensable  in  every  well  arranged  com- 
munity; and  we  have  been  led  into  these  pursuits, 
by  causes  tommon  lo  most  newly  settled  counlries, 
between  whom,  and  older  manuCactuiing  countries, 
commercial  communications  are  allowed 

During  our  colonial  st.ite.  manufaclurps  were  dis- 
couraged, and  some  of  them  forbidden  i)y  the  mo- 
ther country  under  severe  pen-.lties;  while  labour 
was  invited,  and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
land,  and  to  a  limited  commerce.  The  moiher 
country,  in  the  mean  time,  compelling  us  to  take 
her  manufactured  articles,  in  excbango  for  the  pro- 
duets  of  the  land,  under  regulations,  fixed  by  her- 
self, in  relation  to  that  exchange. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  the  long  belligerent 
state  of  Europe  commenced,  and  continued,  to 
within  a  few  years.  Through  the  whole  course  of 
these  long  wars,  the  landed  produce  of  these  states 
sold  readily  for  cash,  or  was  exchanged  at  fair 
prices,  for  the  manufactured  articles  of  foreign 
countries,  which  gave  lo  our  population  a  further 
propulsion  towards  the  land,  to  the  ij.'glect  of  ma- 
nufactures.   Those  causes,  together  with  the  abon- 
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.ness  ol  land,  save  to  this  country 

nd  commercial  character  which  it 

lecply    fixed    upon  it  the 

the   raw   produce   of   the 

knii,  for  the  manufactured  articles  of  foreign  coun- 

Our  education  and  all  our  habits  and  efforts  have 
Incen  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  mcrease  of, 
a'l-ricultural  productions,  and  to  the  carrying  and 
exchanginK  those  productions  for  an  unlimited  va- 
riety of  (onii^n  manufactures.  A  very  K^at  ma^ 
jority  of  us  have  been  bred  to  no  other  calling,  and 
still  remain  ignorant  of  any  other.  We  have  con- 
tinued in  Ibis  practice,  until  the  habit  has  become 
settled  and  fixed,  and  from  which  it  is  found  diffi- 
cult suddenly  to  depart.  The.  opinion  was  exten- 
sively but  vainly  entertained,  that  it  would  be  very 
late  "before  it  would  become  necessary  to  depart 
from  it.  It  was  presumed,  that  the  wants  and  ha- 
bits of  forei:;ii  countries,  had  become  as  firmly  and 
radically  fixed  to  (he  practice  of  exchanging  their 
manufactured  articles,  for  our  bread  stuffs  and  pro- 
visions, as  our  own.  That  the  foreign  countries 
with  whom  we  exchanged  these  commodities,  could 
not  well  subsist  without  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions.    That  the  policy  and  interests  of  tiiose  coun 


proportion  of  those  trades  and  professions  are  found, 
and  those  of  the  coarser  or  more  common,  leaving 
the  wealthy  and  more  fashionable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, to  be  supplied  by  foreign  importations, 
great  embarrassments  are  frequent;  attributable  to 
the  causes  already  noticed.  These  communities 
are,  moreover,  comparatively  poor;  because  the 
rich  and  fashionable,  who  command  whatever  mo- 
ney or  means  there  may  be  in  the  country,  apply 
that  money  or  means  at  any  required  sacritice.  as  it 
relates  to  the  other  classes,  to  the  support  of  the 
artizans,  productions,  and  manufactures  of  other 
countries.  As  a  general  rule,  the  wealth,  comfort 
and  strength  of  a'community,  is  augmented  or  de- 
pressed, ill  proportion  as  it  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  arts  ami  sciences,  required  in  producing 
every  article  in  its  consumption,  to  which  its  cli 
mate  is  adapted,  and  in  proportion  to  the  industry 


rials,  into  the  manufactured  articles  for  which  we 
haie  heretofore  e.xehanged  those  raw  materials 
vvitii  foreigriors.  Our  rent-receiving,  and  Interest- 
receiving  gentlemen,  our  officers  of  government, 
professional  and  mercantile  gentlemen,  will  not  re- 
ceive our  products  in  the  shape  of  raw  materials,  at 
adequate  prices,  for  their  demands  against  us,  nor  in 
the  shape  of  coarse  fabrics,  into  which  some  lew  of 
llien  may  be  converted  by  the  half  learned  arti- 
z;iiis  of  our  country,  while  they  have  the  option  of 
taking  these,  or  the  finer  and  handsomer  fabrics  of 
foreign  countries.  But  was  the  eight  millions  of 
dollars,  now  annually  paid  to  foreigners  by  (his 
country  for  woollen  goods,  to  be  distributed  among 
our  own  people;  to  the  farmer  in  part  for  the  wool, 
anil  for  the  bread-stutfs  and  provisions,  consum- 
ed by  tlie  artizans  wbile  converting  the  wool  into 
ailicles  now  imported,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 


with  which  those  arts  and  sciences  are  prosecuted  ^  great  relief  would  be  afforded  thereby  to  the  farm- 
ing )r  landed  interest.  The  same  may  be  said  in  re- 
^1ect  to  all  the  manufactured  articles  now  imported. 


by  that  community. 

The  rude  tribes  of  this  country  possessed  exten- 
sive territories  of  fertile  land;  but  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  arts;  their  numbers  and  comforts  were 
small,  and  their  power  insignificant.  The  Tartar, 
or  cattle-raising  regions,  are  more  numerous;  they 
have  a  surplus   of  cattle    anc?    horses,  but   nothing 


tries,'  woulil  insure   a  continuance  of  this  trade,  as  else;  they  feed  on  their  fiesh  and  are  clothed  with 


thereby  they  would  retain  their  artizans  at  home, and 
find  a  marlict  for  much  of  their  u  ool.  iron,  and  other 
products,  improved  to  the  highest  practicable  value, 
by  the  labour  of  these  artizans.  Experience  has, 
however,  realized  to  us  exactly  the  reverse  of  our 
expectations. 

K  may  have  been  a  laudable  desire  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  nations,  which  induced  those 
manufacturing  countries,  on  their  part,  to  decline 
taking  from  us  the  only  articles  which  we  had  to 
give  tliini  in  exchange  for  their  manufactures. 
While  on  our  part,  we' remain  so  radically  fixed  to 
the  use  of  Ibrcign  commodities,  that  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  receive  them,  under  any  of  the  disadvanta- 
geous terms  imposed  by  those  from  whom  we  ob- 
tain them. 

It  is  found  that  foreign  countries  subsist  very  well 
without  any,  or  but  a  small   proportion  of  our  agri- 
cultural productions,  and  the  most  of  them  are  refus- 
ed admittance,  under  severe  penalties;  (See  note  A.) 
while  our  taste  and  inclinations  for  their  manufac- 
tures, are  not  at  all  abated,  nor. their  consumption  li- 
mited in  this  coiinlry,  by  any  other  rule,  than  our  po- 
verty and  want  of  the  means  fur  paying  for  them.  We 
tould  give  them  agricultural  produce  in  abundance; 
but  since  it  is  refused   to   be  taken   in  exchange,  it 
has  become  of  very  little   value.     With  the  value 
of  its  products,  land  has  fallen  in  price,  its  improve- 
ment is   neglected,  and    the    numerous   class   who 
hold,  or  cultivate  land,  have  become  disheartened, 
and  discouraged.     Very  many  of  them   are  under 
monied    engagements,  made   in    other   times,  and 
■with  different  pros|)ecls,  when   money  was   valued 
less,  and   land,  and  landed  produce  much  higher. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  propose  any  measure  like- 
ly to  afford  instant  relief  to   the  agricultural  class. 
Hut  it  mny  be  encouraged  to  liope  for  rchef,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  labour  ami  capital  of  the  community 
shall  become  more  equally  distributed   amonu:  the 
several  branches  of  business,  required  in  producing 
and  manufacturing  the   articles   of  necessity,  com    tent,  (1  mean 
fort  and  luxury,  which  at  this   time  are  required, 
and  consumed  in  this  country;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  articles  which   may  conveniently  be  grown  in 
oqr  climate,  or  manufactured   from   our  raw  matc- 
jials,  shall  be  grown,  or  made  at  home,  and  not  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

In  communities  where  labour  and  capital  is  equal- 
ly distributed  among  all  the  trades  and  professions, 
to  produce  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries, 
which  that  community  requires  for  its  support,  very 
little  embarrassment  is  ever  found;  but  in  those, 
where,  from  whatever  cause,  only  a  part,  or  small 


their  skins,  and  exchange  a  small  proportion  for 
implements  of  war.  The  people  of  this  county 
have  advanced  one  step  beyond  them.  We  have  a 
surplus  of  cattle,  bread-stuffs,  provisions,  and  raw 
materials,  with  a  few  rude  artizans:  and  here  we 
stop,  unless  we  take  in  the  productions  of  the  sea 
and  of  commerce.     But  we  still  remain  dependent 


Ihe  cause  of  this  great  depression  of  agriculture 
is  otvious.  That  branch  of  business,  compared 
with  every  other,  is  overdone.  At  least  eighty  per 
cent  of  our  population,  is  fixed,  and  from  habits 
and  nlucation,  confined  to  that  profession.  A  due 
pro[T)rtion,  compared  with  other  and  better  orga- 
nize! countries,  in  this  respect,  would  be  much  less, 
and  that  of  artizans  much  greater.  The  proportion 
in  each  should  be  nearly  equal;  and  there  is  no 
other  ivay  in  which  Ihe  board  of  agriculture,  or 
agricultural  societies,  can  as  well  promote  the  farm- 
ing nterest,  as  by  facilitating  the  introduction,  rise, 
and  increase  of  artizans,  within  this  state,  until 
theii  numbers  shall  be  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  (ountry,  and  to  the  consumption  of  the  agricul- 
tura  productions  raised  in  it.  To  effect  this  object, 
it  wU  require  not  only  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of 
this  joard,  of  the  county  societies,  and  of  all  g6od 
ciliztns,  but  the  aid  and  protection  of  government. 
For  t.  is  most  certain,  that  manufactures  cannot  be 
uselulv  and  readily  commenced  in  a  country  which 
has  leen  in  the  practice  of  receiving  its  supplies 
CcQU'foreign  countries,  let  its  population  be  what- 
ever 1  ^ay  unless  they  are  protected,  and  defended 
from  th  interference  of  foreigners,  until  they  have 
passed  ti.Quj.[,  (j,g  initiatory  state,  and  have  be- 
come acqt.jnfg,)  vvith,  and  instructed  in,  the  dif- 
ferent arts  a^  processes,  indispensable  to  their  pro- 


i 


upon  foreigners  for  about  all  the  finer  fabrics.  Of 
woollen  goods  to  Ihe  amount  of  ;»8,000,000— of  cot- 
ton, to  nearly  6,000,000  dollars— of  silk,  more  than 
$5,000,000— of  cutlery,  hardware,  iron,  steel,  &c., 
nearly  -1,5,000,000;  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  ma- 
nufactured articles,  exceeding  altogether  3 1,000,000 
of  dollars. 

A  nation  can  never  be  rich,  let  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  onH  n„nr,K<,r  of  its 
people  be  whatever  it  may,  if  its  labour  and  capital 
is  limited  to  the  production  of  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  commodities  required  in  its  consump- 
tion. For  although  it  may  produce  a  great  surplus 
of  some  particular  articles,  which,  at  particular 
times,  may  possess  fair  exchangeable  values,  still  it 
cannot  be'certain  of  the  necessary  exchanges;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  exchange  cannot  be 

made  on   any  terms.     Its   surplus  articles  then  be- [  quired,  why  tlie     p■^^.^^  j,„(j    labour  which  is  now 
come  of   no    value,  while   it   remains  in    greatest  j  employed  in  the  laj   .i^  „ot  commence  manufac- 
want  of  the  articles   for  which  the  exchange  yva'.T  turesjif  they  afford  tj,pr  employment? 
intended.     Mean  time,  the  subject  upon  which  her 
capital  and  labour   had  been   expended  in  produc- 
ing the  surplus,  is  neglected  and  goes  to  decay. 


fitable  and  use, 


jil  prosecution 


It  IS  asked,  bj(|jg  objectors  to  the  protection  re- 


It  may  be  answered^hat  the  difficulties  and  losses 
to  be  encountered  at  v,e  commencement  of  any 
newly  set  up  branch  of  Hnufacturing  business,  in 
a  country  where  but  very  .„  of  (he  mechanic  arts 
hiive  arrived  at  maturity.  ^^  ,„„ch  greater  than 
meets  the  eye  of  a  casual  ,bserver,  and  which 
cannot  be  overcome  by  any  Ujn^  short  of  direct 
protection,  or  causes  incidental  nd  tantamount  to 
that  protection. 

It  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Ihe  (ractical  opera- 
tion, and  application  of  the  particuKr  parts  of  a 
trade,  abou'  to  be  set  up,  which  is  tobe  learned, 
but  the  aid  of  other  and  distinct  brancles  is  to  be 
called  in,  up»n  which  the  principal  bran-h  is  inci- 
dentally depuident.  The  tools,  implements  and 
machines  of  th?  branch  intended  to  be  put  inii  ope- 
But  it  is  unfoitunatdy  our  case,  that  the  large!  ration,  are  to  le  made  by  another,  or  several  ether 
the  landed  interest  on  the  one  band,,  different  brancles.     If  the  manufacturers  of  these 


We  have  the  land,  and  understand  the  art  of 
making  bread-stuffs,  provisions,  and  other  landed 
products  adapted  to  our  climate;  but  our  principal 
customers  for  these  articles  have  forsaken  us;  they 
will  not  allow  many  of  our  articles  to  be  consumed 
in  their  countries  on  any  conditions.  We  have  no 
control  over  them;  they  consult  their  own  interests. 
If  we  liad,  however,  the  artizans  for  converting 
only  one  of  the  raw  materials  which  we  raise,  and 
which  we  might  readily  raise  to  any  required  ex- 
the  article  of  wool,)  into  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  that  kind,  now  imported,  it 
would  afiord  great  relief  to  the  country 


space  between .  ■  ■  i   • 

and  mercantile  and  monied  on  the  other,  which  in 
all  well  ordered  communities  is  filled  with  artizans 
and  manufacturers,  is  left  vacant,  or  nearly  so,  in 
this;  and  we,  the  landed  interest,  feel  at  this  time 
most  sensibly  the  want  of  that  class.  We  want  it 
as  the  consumers  of  our  bread  stuffs  atid  provisions, 
and  for  the  purpose,  moreover,  of  converting  our 
wool,  hemp,  llax,  cotton,  iron  and  other  raw  mate- 


tools  are  not  aready  located  within  Ihe  country, 
who  for  want  ofemployment,  probably  are  not,  the 
tools,  or  the  woi*men  to  make  them,  are  to  be  im- 
ported from  abr(\d.  But  should  these  difficulties 
be  surmounted,  ^e  articles  manufaetured  in  the 
principal  branch,  lust  be  made  in  as  workmanlike 
manner,  not  only  n  every  substantial  particular,' 
but  as  neat  and  faslpnable  as  the  article  imported. 
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or  the  foreign  article  will  have  the  preference  in 
the  market. 

It  call  hardly  he  expected  that  new  beginners 
will  rival,  at  the  comiripncement,  old  establishments 
in  all  these  particulars  But  should  these  difficul- 
ties be  surmounted,  there  still  remains  further  and 
more  important  embarrassments  to  be  overcome. 
The  old  country  manufacturers,  English  in  particu- 
lar, who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  supplying,  say 
woollen  goods,  to  this  country,  have  their  work- 
shops and  machinery  erected  there  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  owners  of  these  works,  and  the  work- 
men attached  to  them,  depend  for  their  daily  bread 
upon  sales  in  this  country.  The  wool-grower,  the 
merchant,  and  the  shipper,  all  depend  upon  sales 
to  be  made  here.  The  usual  quantities,  to  supply 
the  ordinary  demand,  are  therefore  made.  If  or- 
ders for  them  are  diminished,  the  articles  accutpu- 
late  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  and  in  the 
absence  of  orders,  they  are  sent  out  by  the  ma/iu 
facturers  themselves,  in  succeeding  years.  ~ 
goods  are  met 
made  in  this  co 
One.  or  a  part 

withdrawn,  or  both  are  to  be  sold  at  a  sacril)ce. 
Traders  can  never  voluntarily  agree  to  withdraw. 
Their  necessities  may  compel  them  to  sell.  The 
older  establishments,  with  greater  experience  and 
larger  capitals,  hold  on  to  their  accustomed  mar- 
kets. Not  so  with  our  new  beginners.  All  tl^eir 
calculations  have  been  made  upou  obtaining  Ihe 
usual  market  price  of  the  article.  If  they  cannot 
obtain  that,  they  are  ruined.  Their  small  esta- 
blishments are  stopped,  and  broken  down;  and  the 
adventurers  become  the  victims  of  their  patriotism 
or  their  credulity.  \ 


And  a  diminution,  falling  wholly  on  the 
grain  and  tobacco  growing  states,  of  $12,554,000 

In  the  mean  time,  from  1796  to  1823  the  popula- 
tion had  increased,  from  about  4,750,000,  to,  say 
10,.iOO,000;  with  probably  about  a  like  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  land  brought  into  cultivation;  and 
some,   but   no  very  considerable  advance  towards 


•'The  mode  in  which  I  jiatlier  my  fruit  is  i.-  ,61- 
lows:— After  the  apples  on  the  tree  have  become 
perfectly  ripe  and  mellow,  oji  a  clear  sunshine  day, 
1  turn  out  all  my  rhiiilron  .ind  .mi  vants.  Kvery  one 
of  Ihenj  is  provided  with  a  .-.mall  basket  and  ladder, 
and  being  each  appointed  to  a  tree,  soniedme*  two 
or  three  to  one,  ihry  begin  to  fill  (heir  basket  by 
'land   picking;  and  if  any  apple   should  chance  to 


manulactures;  and  no  material  alleralion  in  the  pur-;  slip  through  'their  lingers  and  fall  to  the  ground,  this 
suds  o(  the  people  By  e.Mending  the  calculations,  is  put  into  a  different  place  for  immediate  use.  as  I 
it  will  be  lound  that  the  exports  ol  domestic  arti-  have  always  found  that  a  bruised  apple,  if  mixed 
cles,  apportioned  to  the  population,  has.  in  the  cot-  with  a  heap  of  perfect  ones,  will  injure  llie  sale  of 
ton  growing  states,  advanced;  but  with  the  bread-  (he  whole;  sheets  are  laid  upon  the  groun.l,  and  as 
stutl,  provLsion  and  tobacco  growing  states,  they  the  baskets  are  filled,  their  contents  are  carried, 
have  d.nnnished  from  $8.20  cents  to  each  person,;  spread  out,  and  after  lying  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  or 
which  It  was  or  thereabouts,  in  1796,  to  j2.7l  cents  two,  till  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  then  put  I,,/  haud- 
per  head,  in  1823.  By  excluding  the  tobacco  grow-  ;«?«  into  dry  barrels,  with  straw  at  the  head  and  bot- 
■ng  states,  the  proportion  would  probably  be  reduc-  torn— after  they  are  closed  up,  they  are  then  fit  (br 


cd  to  less  than  %-i  per  head,  even  including  domes 
tic  manufactures,  of   which,  coarse   cotton   cloths 


market.     I  have  some   trees   in  my  orchard  which 
are  so  much   esteemed,  that  I  make  their  fruit  be 

h 
but 


Note  A— In  the  export  of  domestic  articles,  u))on 
which  the  landed  interest  mainly  depends,  it  may 


1S23,  both  years  inclusive: 


bbls.  flour. 

value. 

In  1817,     . 

.     1,479,198      .     . 

$17,751,376 

1818,  . 

.       1,157,697    .     . 

11,576,917 

1819,    . 

750,660      .     . 

6,005,280 

1820,  . 

.       1,177,036    .     . 

5,296,664 

1821,     . 

.     1,056,119      .     . 

4,298,043 

1822,  . 

827,265    .     . 

5,103,280 

1823,     . 

756,246      .     . 
(To  6e  cmitinued.) 

5,057,195 

KOXt.TZCVXiTUB.Z:. 


ON  GATHERING  FRUIT. 

(Extract  from  the  Novascotian.) 
,  ...  In  the  part  of  the  Lothians  where  I  came  from, 
be  useful  to  compare  latter,  with  former  years.  As  i  the  best  farmers  are  so  careful  of  those  turnips  which 
far  back  as  the  year  1790,  there  was  exported —  jtbey  wish  to  keep  over  the  winter  by  preservin"-  in 
Of  flour  in  that  year,  .  .  .  bbls.  724d23  heaps,  that  in  pulling  them,  they  will  not  sulrer 
Of  wheat,   1.124.456   bushels,  equal  them,  for  the  sake  of  expediting  the  work  by  gather- 

to  bbls.  of  Hour,  .         .         .        ^24,891  ing  in  piles,  to  be  thrown  about  in  the  field;  lor  it  is 

found   invariably,  that  if  a  turnip  be  brui.-ed  in  the 

bhs.  949,514  pulling,  it  will  not  only  rot  itself  in  the  heap,  but  in 
In  1 823,  there  was  exported —  j*^^ct  its  neighbours.     And  in  putting  potatoes   into 

Of  fl°">-,        ...         bbls.  756  ^16  \  their  cellars  or  into  clay  heaps,  it  is  a  general  rule.!  the  puhliiations  of  others,  andlrom"a  'course  of  ex- 

Of  wheat,  4272  bushels,  equal  to         855-751 ,101     hat  no  potato  which  has  been  cut  or  bruised,  by  the  |  perimental  observations  during  the  last  summer 


ps,  or  ue  carriea  in  uags. 
In  the  directions  which  are  given  above  there  is  [ 
think  too  much  particularity,  but  if  they  were  in 
part  followed  by  our  farmers  it  would  not  only  be  to 
their  own  credit;  but  would  really  be  for  their  in- 
terest. Good  apples  are  now  selling  here  at  2s  to 
3s  a  bushel,  just  about  the  value  of  potatoes,  where- 
as, if  they  were  gathered  so  as  to  keep  during  the 
winter  and  packed  in  barrels  thej-  would  inore  readi- 
ly command  three  times  the  price. 

Your  very  obedient  servant,  X. 

Pictou,  Sept.  26. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SILK. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  October  20,  1S^6. 

Sir, — On  the  interesting  subject  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  silk,  I  some  time  since  promised  to  (iresent 
you  the  result  of  my  observations,  for  publication  in 
the  American  Farmer.  You  are  aware,  that  all  my 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  derived  from  reading 


Excess  of  1790,  over  1823, 

Indian  corn  exported  in  1790     • 
The  same  in  18-23, 


Excess  of  1790, 


1823, 


fork  or  hoe  in  digging  will  be  put  into  the  carl,  __ 
192.413  they  are  found  to  rot  almost   immediately,  and  to 

spoil  ten  limes  over  their  value.     Now  if  such  care 

bush.  2,10i.l:i7  is  necessary  to  keep  potatoes  and  turnips  unin|ured, 
749.034  and  is  lound  by  judicious  farmers  to  be  prolil.ible, 
surely  apples,  which  are  of  a  more  tender  nature. 


1,353,10.!  demand  even  iiiore  care 
There  is   also  about  a   proportionate   decline   in       The  only  way  to  get  superiour  fruit  is  to  let  the 

nearly  every  other  alleles  of  produce,  exceptini;  in  apples  or  pears  ripen   and   mellow  upon  the  tree. 

Novv    by    this    plan   of   gatherin 
adopted  in  our  province,  it  is  quit 


the  :irticles  of  cotto'  anil  tobacco.  The  latter  li;: 
rem.iinei!  nearly  s1'-(ioiiaiy;  but  cotton  has  advanc- 
ed frinii  a  mere  tr-'de,  (o  iuoih  than  20,000. fiOO.  In 
1720,  the  popuWion  was  less  (ban  4,000,000;  in 
1823,  it  was  p-obably  10,500,000.  The  exports  of 
domestic  arti.les,  weri-  not  kept  separately  from 
exp'irts  of  foieign  articles,  until  1796.  In  that  year, 
distinct  accounts  of  each  were  commenced,  and  |inferiori(y 
have  been  continued. 

In  1790,  the  afsregate  export  of  do- 
mestic articles,  was  .         $40,764,097 
Of  which  the  proportion  of  cotton  was 

6,108,729  lbs.  and  of  value,  about       1.500.000 


Leaving  for  bread  stuffs,  provisions,  to- 
bacco, and  all  other  articles,  39,264,097 

In  18J3,  the   exports  of  domestic  ir(i 
cles,  were         .         .         47.1i.'i408 

Of  which,  there  was  of  cotton  20,443,520 

Leaving  of  bread-stuffs,  pro- 
visions, tob.acco,  and  all 
other  articles, but     .        .        .         26,709,988 'of  his:— 


I  have  no  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  with  the  leaves  of  which  the  silk 
worm  is  fed.  From  relleclion  and  observation, 
however.  1  am  induced  to  believe,  that  wherever 
the  apple  tree  will  grow  and  thrive,  Ihe  white  mul- 
berry will  be  -'at  home."  I  also  think,  that  the 
seed,  or  small  cuttings,  ought  to  be  planted,  or  set 
out.  in  the  spring,  in  rows,  two  or  three  feet  apart; 
and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  pretty  well  grown, 
which  is  usually  they  may  be  gathered  for  the  worms  in  such  quan- 
,.■     ,,..•■  ,      ,      •-     " '"'1'°^*''^''^ 'o ''otity  as  is  required  (or  present  use.     This,  I  believe, 

this  lor  line  (luit,  pei-fctly  ripe  and  full  of  juices,; is  the  mode  of  cuKivaling  the  mulberry  in  China! 
eonrf  H  ""f  ,  hn'">;h  «"«  ;^.;ound,  would  be.  There,  a  field  of  the  mulberry  presents  more  Ihe 
converted  into  a  lump  ol  slush;  and  hence  Iruit  in]appearance  of  a  field  of  cotton  than  of  any  thing 
his  province  is  usually  secured  before  it  has  come,  else.  By  this  process  the  cultivator  is  enabled  to 
tomalurity.     1  his  is  another  reason  lor  its  general  gather  the   leaves  with   more  ease  than  fr,m  the 

q'T"^' '^^    I    .1  -1  I    ..       r  ,     r^'^''-     '  am  '"'f^r'y  of  opinion,  that  no  other  tree 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  slight  reference  to  the  I  or  vegetable  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  substitute 
^.actice  ol  o  her  countries  and  a  little  more  careifor  the  mulberry;  and  this  is  tlie  less  to  be  reuretted 
among  ourselves  IS  all  that  IS  required.  In  Colu-jwhen  we  consider  thai  no  other  vegetahh-  offers 
mela,\a.-ro  and  all  lie  old  Roman  agricultural;  greater  facilities  for  its  cultivation  in  any  of  our 
writers,  1  have  been  told,  there  are  accurate  diree-  various  cHmates.  To  spend  time  and  money  i„ 
tionsto  be  lound  lor  Ihe  manag,  ment  ol  the  orchard,  endeavours  to  find  a  substitute  for  it,  is  like  Irvin- 
ami  m  parlicular  for  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.  In;  to  find  a  substilute  (or  Irish  potatoes,  the  allempti 
England  and  in  the  States  I  kno.v  ihey  are  jnst  asjat  which  have  often  excited  my  risibles.  Whether 
particular  m  this  as  they  are  in  the  choice  of  their! the  leaves  are  taken  fnm  the  tree  or  the  small 
Ktalts,  or  m  cleaning  and  prumngth-ir  trees  in  the,  bush,  they  should  be  eathe.ed  in  such  quantitie. 
spring  A  f.rmer.  wilb  whuiu  I  am  acquainted,  only  as  will  suffice  for  the  present  use,  as  the  worm 
one-  old  me  that  while  m  li,e  Stages  be  received  I  do.s  not  like  wilted  leaves.  'Ihey  should,  also,  be 
Uiejollowing  practical  directions  from  an  old  friend  I  perlectly  clean;  no  sand,  dust,  or  malie,   of  other 

insects,  should  be  left  on  them.     They  should,  fur- 
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themiore,  be  perfectly  free  from  water;  therefore, 
they  should  not  be  gathered  in  the  morning  while 
the  dew  is  on   them;  or  after  a  rain,  till  they  are 


worms,  it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the  number  of 
cocoons  to  be  saved  for  that  purpose.  Those  for 
reproduction  may   be   laid  upon   while  paper,  on  a 


be  gathered  and  well  dried  with  a  napkin  before 
being  laid  before  the  worms. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  mulberry  leaves 
are  forthcoming,  and  the  little  worms  are  only  wait- 
ed for.  When  the  thermonieter  ranges  at  or  above 
75°,  take  the  eggs,  which  have  been  kept  from  frost, 
heat  and  moisture  during  the  winter,  and  expose 
them  to  the  air  in  a  dry  room;  any  common  room 
will  atiswer  the  purpose.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the 
Tittle  worms  will  leave  the  eggs,  when  some  of  the 
tenderest  nmlbcrry  leaves  must  be  laid  over  them, 
which  they  will  soon  begin  to  eat.  They  will  live 
a  day  or  two  without  eating,  (36  hours  by  my  ex- 
periments;) but  they  ought  to  be  fed  immediately 
after  leaving  Ihe  egg.  Almost  any  number  of  them 
may  be  kept  on  a  common  table  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  will 
have  grown   so  as  to   require  more  room.     Fresh 


enough,  (80"  upon  an  average,)  and  nmlberry 
b-aves  green,  may  be  hatched,  and  v^orms,  silk  and 
eggs  produced.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  cultivat- 
tois  of  silk  contining  their  operations  to  one  gene- 
ration of  worms,  and  crop  of  silk,  a  year,  they  may 
extend  them  to  two  or  three.  'I'his  fact  is  of  im- 
portance, as  the  work  and  produce  of  two  or  three 
years,  according  to  the  old  plan,  may  be  performed 
and  obtained  in  one  by  that  now  suggested.  Another 
mode  of  continuing  the  work  through  the  summer 
h:is  been  suggested:  Have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
PKgs  to  enable  you  to  bring  out  for  hatching  in 
April,  as  many  as  you  will  be  able  to  attend  to; 
another  parcel  to  be  brought  out  in  May,  and  others 


dry.     If  they  are  wanted  at  these  times,  they  must  shelf  in  a  common  room.     In   about  sixteen  days 

.....       jj^g  insect  will  leave  the  cocoon  in  the  shape  of  a 

moth,  or  greyish  white  butterfly;  and  within  forty 
hours  the  female  will  commence  depositing  eggs  on 
the  paper.  The  eggs  are  at  first  of  a  delicate  lig;ht 
yellow  colour,  but  become  of  a  pale  blue,  and  often 
of  a  light  slate  colour,  after  a  few  hours,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  very  small  pinhead;  they  adhere  closely 
to  the  paper  on  which  they  are  deposited,  and 
which,  after  the   moth   has  ceased   laying,  may  be 

rolled  up  and  put  away   for  future  use,  in  a  cool,  .  ^  ^. 

dry  cellar,  in  hot  weather,  and  in  a  place  free  [in  June.  July  and  August.  But  it  will  be  perceived 
from  frost  and  moisture  in  cold  weath>-r.  I  have  j that  an  immense  number  of  eggs  will  be  required 
observed,  that  eggs  which  have  not  been  fecundat-  for  this  plan,  and  therefore  the  multiplication  of 
ed  by  the  male,  remain  yellow — at  least  there  are  generations  is  preferable. 

some  of  the  eggs  that  remain  yellow  when  the  j  Disease  among  silk  worms,  is  another  subject  of 
others  change  colour,  and  these  I  have  never  known 'importance  and  ought  to  receive  the  attention  of 
to  produce  worms.  An  acquaintance  obtained  a  i  cultivators.  1  had  eight  worms  in  my  private  room, 
single  cocoon,  which  proved  to  be  a  female;  the  in- 'kept  there  lor  convenient  and  frequent  observation, 
leaves  ought  to  be  given  them  four  times  a  day;! sect  laid  eggs,  but  they  never  produced  worms,  and  Tliey  were  healthy,  about  half  grown,  and  eat 
simply  lay  the  fresh  leaves  over  the  wilted  ones  to  i  remained  yellow.  The  moth  eats  nothing  after  heartily  when  they  were  placed  there.  On  the  2d 
which  the  worms  are  attached,  without  removing, leaving  the  cocoon,  and  generally  dies  in  the  course  August,  I  observed  one  of  them  to  be  quite  unwell, 
the  worms,  who  will  very  soon  get  on  the  top  oflof  three  or  four  days  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  I  had  eat  very  little,  and  in  discharging  its  foeces  laboured 
the  fresh  ones  and  beijin  to  eat.  The  room  should 'one,  however,  that  lived  to  see  its  offspring  leave  ha:d.  On  examining  the  excrement  with  a  micro- 
be dry,  airy,  and  not  loo  light;  and  the  rules  of  the  j  the  eggs,  and  for  several  days  afterwards.  scope,  found  it  to  consist  of  viscous  matter  and  undi 


theatre  must  be  enforced,  viz.   smcking  segars  (or 
tobacco,)   cannot   be   permitted.   (See  sequel  )     In 
the  course  of  four  weeks  the  worms  will  moult,  or 
shrd  their  skin,  three  or  four  times,  and  for  twenty 
four   hours   previous   to   each   of  which  moultings 


I  have  never  seen  the  process  of  reeling  the  silk  gested  pieces  of  leaf,  apparently  in  the  same  state  in 
performed,  and  what  I  know  of  it  is  gathered  from  which  it  was  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  excrement 
publications  already  before  the  public.  This  pro-  of  the  healthy  worms,  I  found  to  consist  much  less  of 
cess  is  performed,  generally,  in  the  following  man-  the  viscous  matter,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  leaf  in 
ner:  clear  the  cocoons  of  the  tow,  or  loose,  coarse'a  perfect  state — that  consisting  of  a  fine  branny 
they  will  appear  stupid  and  sickly  When  the ;  silk,  and  put  two  or  three  dozen  into  a  vessel  of  hot  matter,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  evidently  formed 
dry  leaves  have  accumulated  so  as  to  produce  heat,  water.  Stir  them  round  a  little  with  a  small  wisp  I'roni  the  well  digested  leaf  During  the  3d  of  Au- 
the\ ,  with  the  excrement  of  the  worms,  may  be  re-lof  switches  till  an  end  of  silk  attaches  itself  to  the  gust  Ihe  worm  eat  very  little,  and  discharged  its  ex- 
moved,  by  gently  raising  the  upper  leaves  and  re-iswiteh,  when  it  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  process  crement  with  great  ditFiculty  in  very  small  quanti- 
moving  the  under  ones.  Great  care  will  be  neces- 1 continued  till  ends  enough  are  obtained  to  form  a  ties,  until  2  p.  m.,  when  it  discharged,'  after  ;rreat 
sary  to  prevent  ants,  birds,  &.c.  from  destroying  the  I  thread  of  the  size  required.  All  the  ends  are  then  labour,  a  double  portion.  On  examining  this  it  was 
worms.  In  from  30  to  36  days  the  worm*  will' to  be  put  together,  passed  through  rings  suspended  found  to  partake  of  the  same  properties  of  that 
cease  eating,  appear  uneasy,  their  skins  become  i  from  the  ceiling  and  carried  to  the  farthest  part  of  ''^'ore  described.  After  this  double  discharge,  1  ob- 
a  little  transparent,  and  by  examining  closely,!  the  room  to  a  common  reel,  by  which  it  is  slowly  (serv-d  the  rectum  considerably  protruded,  which 
scattering  fibres  of  silk  will  be  found  on  the  j  wound  off' in  Ihe  usual  way  of  winding  yarn.  The  was  «•  a  darker  yellow  than  those  of  the  healthy 
leaves  around  them.  When  these  observations  are  l  reasons  lor  carrying  the  silk  through  the  rings  worms,^xpoved  when  they  discharge.  I  supposed 
made,  the  worm  that  is  the  subject  of  them,  is  be-  across  the  room,  is  thus  explained;  there  is  a  const-  this  darkyellow  to  be  inflammation.  On  tb<:  4th, 
ginning  to  spin,  and  ought  to  be  removed,  by  meanslderable  portion  of  gum  in  the  cocoon,  which  is  dis-;the  protru^on  and  inflammation  of  the  rectum  con- 
of  theleaf  on  which  it  Is,  to  the  dry  twigs  prepared  [solved  by  the  hot  water,  and  if  the  silk  be  wet  it  i  tinned  In  <he  evening  ol  the  5th,  the  protrusion 
for  the  purpose.  He  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few:  will  make  the  fibres  adhere;  to  allow  the  silk  toand  inflummi<ion  continuing,  and  the  worm  evi- 
bours,  spin  the  tow,  or  coarse  silk,  in  the  inside  of  dry,  therefore,  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  before  dently  sinking  very  fast,  examined  it  closely,  and 
which  he  will,  in  a  few  liours  more,  begin  the  co-  it  is  reeled.  As  fibres  break,  and  the  thread  be-  noted  in  my  memorandum,  that  mortification  must 
coon.  comes  too  small,  other  ends  must  be  obtained  toitake  place  in  the -ourse  of  the  next  day,  unless  a 

The  twio-s  should  be   dry,  (well  seasoned,)  and  preserve  the  size  of  the  thread.  change  took  place  ",^r  the  better.     The  prediction 

abundant  in   small,  delicate   branches.     I   know  of  r>.f,.ya]  nh^rrvatimis  proved  correct,  for,  o.  the  6th.  the  rectum,  so  much 

none  better  calculated   for  this  purpose  than  those  wnerai  oustrvmwiu,.  „s  exposed,  turne*  black,  and  the  worm  died 

generally  Ui^ed  for  brooms  for  sweeping  streets.'  A  dozen  or  more  cocoons  will  contain  about  an ! in  the  course  ol  the  nigit  Belbre  this  worm  died. 
The  worm  requires  a  space  among  the  branches!  equal  number  of  each  sex.  I  have  observed,  that  |  two  others  were  taken  ack,  and  ultimately,  lour 
large  enough  to  contain  a  small  ben^s  egg,  in  which  the  directions  in  some  books  to  select  sharp-pointed  others  took  the  disease,  ex>ibiling  the  same  symp- 
to  form  its^cocoon.  In  four  days  after  commence-  cocoons  for  males,  and  the  more  round  ones  for  fe-  toms  and  in  every  respect  hllowing  the  course  of 
Dient,  the  cocoon  may  be  removed  from  the  branch-  males,  are  fallacious.  An  important  error  .seems  the  one  whose  case  is  above  lelated.  so  that  seven 
es;  and  in  four  days  more  may  be  reeled,  if  intend  generally  to  obtain  credence,  I  refer  to  the  gene-! out  of  the  eight  died.  The  lighlh  was  affected 
ed'to  be  reeled;  or  baked,  if  intended  to  be  kept  or  ral  practice,  the  result  of  erroneous  supposition,  of;  with  the  disease,  but  recovered  ind  formed  its  co- 
sold  in  its  present  state  If  the  silk  is  not  intended  obtaining  but  one  generation  of  v\orms  a  year.  The  coon 
to  be  immediately  reeled,  the  cocoons  must  be  put  generations  may  be  m  iltiplied  as  long  as  the  wea- 
into  an  oven,  heated  sufficiently  to  kill  the  insects,;  ther  is  warm  enough  to  hatch  the  eggs,  and  mul 
but  not  enough  to  scorch  the  silk;  otherwise  the!  berry  leaves  remain  green.  Instead  of  one  gene- 
moth  will  make  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon  and  spoil  ration  of  worms,  and  one  crop  of  silk  a  year,  there- 
the  silk  by  cutting  or  rotting  it,  to  effect  a  passage,  i  fore,  two,  always,  and  often  three,  of  each,  may  be 
When  the  cocoons  are  removed  from  the  twigs,  obtained.  I  obtained  two  worms  on  the  7th  June, 
they  ouo-ht  to  be  kept  separate;  i.  e.  those  of  each  [  1826.  They  formed  their  cocoons,  came  out  on|turn  black' — "a  black  spot  was  observed  on  the 
day  by^themselves;  else,  if  those  of  several  days'the24lh  June,  and  deposited  their  eggs.  On  the  end  of  their  tails,"  &.e.  For  the  cause  of  this  disease 
are  mingled  together,  the  moths  of  some  will  have}  third  of  July  Ihe  eggs  were  hatched,  and  I  had  be 


From  careful  observation  I  am  lonvinced,  that 
the  disease  was  indigestion,  causing  costiveness, 
which  weakened  and  Inflamed  the  rectum,  and  ter- 
minated in  mortification  and  death.  This  disease 
is  common  among  silk  worms,  for  almost  all  the 
writers  notice  it  in  words  like  these:     '"Their  tails 


begun  to  m.ike  their  way  out  and  spoiled  the  silk, 
while  others  will  not  have  finished  spinning,  when 
the  cocoons  are  reeled  or  baked.  For  this  purpose, 
small  baskets  are  convenient  depositories,  which 
may  be  labelled  with  the  date  at  which  their  (con- 
tents were  deposited  therein 

A  few  of  the  cocoiuis  ought  always  to  be  selected 
for  reproduction,  and  as  every  pair  of  insects  may 
ht  calculated  upon  for  producing  three  hundred 


tween  two  and  three  hundred  young  worms.  These 
worms  grew  and  spun  their  silk  as  well  as  the  first 
generation,  and  I  have  now  some  of  their  eggs  for 
use  next  spring.  F'rom  these  facts,  it  will  appear, 
that  if  vve  obtain  eggs  in  April,  we  may  hatch  them, 
obtain  the  silk  Irom  some  of  the  worms  produced, 
and  eggs  from  others;  these  last  eggs  may  be  hatch 
ed  and  another  crop  of  silk  and  supply  of  eggs  ob- 
tained, which  last  eggs,  if  tlie  weather  be  warm 


we  must  look  to  further  experience,  and  to  more 
able  investigators,  But  I  have  threat  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  disease  in  my  worms  was  occasioned 
by  tobacco  smoke.  Indulging  myself  in  the  habit  of 
smokins',  the  air  in  my  room  was  continually  im- 
pregnated with  tobacco  smoke,  and  the  insects 
could  not  breathewilhout  drawing  it  into  them.  We 
know  that  this  smoke  often  produces  indigestion 
in  human,  and,  wf  must  suppose,  much  stronger 
constitutions,  than  \hose  of  very  tender  insects,  wh'9 

\ 
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ore  iwt  itscd  In  smoking.  I  he  ci^niioii,  Iherelore, 
given  in  a  loroier  part  ol  this  paper,  not  to  permit 
smoking  in  the  room  VThere  silk  worms  are  kept,  is 
founded  upon  the  data  above  furnished,  and,  I  think, 
ousht  to  be  attended  to.  Wet  and  damp  weather 
also  aft'ects  silk  worms,  rendering  them  stupid  and 
inactive;  but  they  will  recover  from  the  eflects  of 
this  when  the  weather  clears  up  I  am  unable  to 
suggest  any  remedy  for  the  disease  spoken  of  above. 
A  iew  hints,  however,  may  be  useful  as  preventive!. 
Kever  allow  the  dry  leaves  to  accumulate,  as  they 
produce  heat.  As  soon  as  a  worm  is  observed  to 
be  diseased,  remove  it  from  the  healthy  ones;  for  it 
is  quite  possible  the  disease  may  be  contagious — at 
all  events,  a  worm  in  a  high  slate  of  fever  and  mor- 
titication,  continually  in  contact  with  them,  must  be 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  others.  The  disease 
in  qui  stion  is  6rst  observed,  when  the  worm  dis- 
ch.irges  its  excrement.  It  labours  hard,  and  is 
thti  e  times  as  long  discharging  as  a  hculthy  one. 
Alti  r  the  excrement  is  expelled,  in  a  healthy  worm, 
the  rectum,  which  is  always  protruded  in  this  act, 
returns  in  the  cour>e  of  a  minute,  and  becomes  in- 
visible; but  if  the  worm  be  diseased,  the  rectum 
remains  protruded,  and  is  of  a  glossy  amber  colour; 
in  -4  houis  it  assumes  a  darker  hue,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  mortification  turns  it  of  a  dark  brown. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  result  of  my  experience 
and  acquirenenls  on  the  subject  of  silk  worms  If 
this  p;iper  should  cause  one  needleful  of  silk  to  be 
spun  where  none  was  ever  spun  before,  I  shall  be 
amply  satisfied  for  the  trouble  of  making  the  cum 
munication.  I  think  every  farmer  ought  to  have 
his  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms.  They  would 
aft'iird  a  very  interesting  employment  for  the  female 
members  of  his  family,  and  a  much  more  interest 
ing  income.  Every  farmer's  family  can  make  the 
sewing  silk  necessary  for  family  use,  and  a  little  to 
sell,  with  less  trouble  than  is  required  lo  make  flax 
thread.  For  weaving  silk,  factories  will  be  esta 
blished,  who  will  buy  the  cocoons  of  the  farmers, 
and  reel  and  twist  the  silk  by  machinery. 
Yours,  truly, 

GIDEON  B.  S-^ITH. 


sivelling,  caused  the  exterior  pod,  or  calyx,  to  burst; 
the  blossoms  of  these  bursters,  when  properly  ma- 
naged, and  in  full  bloom,  were  not  less  than  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  centre  of  each  was 
well  filled  up  with  the  petals  of  the  interior  pod,  so 
as  to  make  a  very  uniform  and  noble  app'  arance; 
but  it  required  much  care  aud  skill  to  cause  them  to 
blow  in  perfection. 

The  attention  of  the  florist  was  diverted  from  the 
cultivation  of  bursters,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
description  of  carnations  from  France,  about  fifty 
years  since;  these  were  denominated  whole  blowers, 
in  opposition  to  the  former  term  of  bursters;  they 
were  also  called  French  flakes;  their  blossoms,  in 
general,  were  furnished  with  only  one  pod  or  calyx, 
which  by  a  little  management  on  the  approach  of 
bloom  was  preserved  in  an  entire  state;  the  culture 
of  them  was,  at  the  same  time,  attended  with 
much  less  trouble,  in  other  respects,  than  that  of 
the  former,  and  they  soon  obtained  a  decided  pre- 
ference. 

But  the  improvement,  with  respect  to  the  edge  of 
the  petal,  is  of  still  later  date;  the  first  sorts,  both 
of  bursters  and  whole  blowers,  being  possessed  ol 
a  fringe  or  serrature,  in  that  part,  like  that  of  the 
pink;  this  has,  however,  been  completely  overcome 
of  late  years,  and  those  possessed  of  that  property, 
arc  not  imw  esteemed  to  be  of  the  capital  sorts. 

The  word  carnation  is,  probably,  derived  from 
carnes,  the  natural  flesh  colour 

The  pink  is  of  the  same  class  and  order  as  the 
carnation;  nccording  to  Linnsus,  it  is  the  dianthm 
aicnarius;  sive.  diaathus  caulibus  subiini/hris,  sqiia- 
mis  calyciuis  ovalis  obtusis,  condlii  nndlijidis,  J'oliis 
linearibus:  i.  e.  sand  diaiilhus;  or  diaiithus  with 
mostly  one  flo.vcr  on  the  stem,  oval  obtuse  scales, 
til  the  calyx,  the  petals  cut  into  many  points,  and 
the  leaves  linear  or  narrow. 

This  pink,  according  to  Linnseus.is  a  native  of  the 
colder  parts  of  Europe;  it  is  also  found  in  the  north  of 
England;  but  (be  improved  varieties  only,  of  what 
Wire  formerly  called   pheasant  eyes,  form  the  sub 


The  Word  pink  is  derived  Irom  the  Dutch,  in 
which  language  it  signilies  an  eye. 

The  polyanthus  is  ot  the  same  class  and  order  as 
the  auricula,  and  has  been  considered,  by  diflfercnt 
authors,  to  have  originated  from  ditierent  species  of 
the  primula — some  suppose  the  cowslip,  others  the 
oxiip;  but  the  author  of  the  Flora  Loridine:.sis, 
treating  of  the  primrose,  considers  it  as  the  original 
parent  of  the  polyanthus,  lo  whom  we  refer  the 
reader  for  his  reasoi  s,  which  he  gives  at  large  in 
that  excellent  publication. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  by  some,  that  the  polyan- 
thus is  a  native  of  Turkey, where  it  maj  still  1..  I'lund 
in  great  beauty,  &.C.*  To  whatever  plant  it  owes  its 
origin,  its  present  highly  improved  state  is  doubt- 
less the  eftect  of  long  and  assiduous  culture, which, 
like  the  auricula,  carnatior,  and  pink,  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  this  country.  The  beautiful 
yellow  of  the  cowslip,  which  it  did  not  I'orn.irly 
possess  in  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  at  pre- 
sent, has,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  been  communi- 
cated to  it,  within  the  present  centurj',  by  impreg- 
nation; it  has  likewise  received  very  considerable 
improvement  in  its  other  properties,  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  the  sorts  known  fifty 
years  ago  are  not  now  in  cultivation,  being  neglect- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  successive  acquisition  of 
new  and  superior  varieties. 

The  word  polyanthus,  or  polyanthos,  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  implies  many  flowers. 


FLOWERS. 

(From  Maddocks'  Florist  Directory.) 
The  cm-nation  is  of  the   class  and  order  decan- 


MISCGIiLAI^EOVS. 


LOCK  JAW  IN  HORSES. 

We  publish  the  following  communication,  by  a 
respectable  physician  of  this  county,  with  pleasure. 
Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  relief,  under 
disease,  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  is  wortiiy  of 
attention: 

This  disease  much  more  frequently  occurs  in  that 
useful  animal,  than  farriers,  and  those  who  pretend 


ject  of  that  part  of  the  lollowing  work  in  which  I, ^  ij„oj^  something  about  it,  are  willing  to  allow,  and 
pinks  are  treated  ol,  having  now  the  preference  in  |as  ignorance  of  a  disease  will  ever  lead  to  mis- 
tlm  and  all  other  countries;  these  so  materially  |chievous  and  destructive  practice,  I  offer  the  follow- 
differ,  in  some  ol  their  properties,  Irom  the  origi- |inj,  Unej  ,o  g  discerning  publiek,  hoping  that  they 
nal  species,  that  it  is  not  easy  lo  ascertain  to  uhicli  v,.i||  e^po^e  the  error  which  has  heretofore  existed 
of  them,  as  described  by  Linnasus,  they  most  pro-  Iwith  regard  to  the  true  naliiie  of  the  disease  in  ques- 
perly  belong;  there  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  tjon,  and  point  out  a  more  rational,  safe,  and  .  ffi- 
that  the  arcnarius  of  Linnseus,  is  the  original  phea-|y|g[,(  practice. 

sant  eye,  and  as  such  it  is  given  in  this  work.  ]      („  ,his  disease  the  nictating  membrane  becomes 

,  .     ..        ■  .  ...  The  great  improvements  made  in  the  pink,  are  ipnn<;niriinns   the  nnse  i«  nnintpil    hnrimnt-ill,     -^.^A 

dria  digynia;  according  to  Li.inaeus,  it  is  the  rfm/iMm  of  verv   recent    date    and    hitherto   chieflv   if  not  Ui?  ?m        %  .       .  i  P      J.    "'^'^^•'"'■' '■' •  ^"^ 

.,„„  „  ,i;,;/„„.    •      J-     II       J     ■)  ;•/      •  •  ,    ^    rteeni    uaie,  ana    minerto   cmeny,  ii    noi  jt^p  (;„]  |.;,ise(i  considerably,  and  turned  a  littU  to  one 

wholly,  confined  to  this  kingdom;  in  short,  we  may  sjde.      The  horse   ruminates  his  food  like 
venture  to  assert,  that  a  pink  called  Major's  Lady  scarcely  separating  his  jaws,  and  his  walk  i 
Stoverdale,  raised  from   seed  in  the  southern  parts  changed,— both  his  fore  and  hind  legs  be|,r 


caryophylhis;  sive  diaiitlnisjicribus  solitariis,  tquamis 
calyciuis  subovatis  brevis.'i mis ,  corotlis  crcnalis;  i.  e 
clove  dianlhus;  or  diaiithus  with  solitary  (lowers; 
scales  to  the  calyx  rather  oval  and  very  short;  the 
petals  crenated  or  notched. 

The  carnation,  according  to  Linnsus,  is  a  native 
of  Italy;  (he  single  clove  carna(ion  is.  however,  lo 
be  found  growing  wild  on  the  w.ills  of  Rochester 
castle;  but  whether,  from  that  circum>tance,  it 
ouglii  to  be  deemed  a  native  of  this  country,  we 
pretend  not  to  determine;  it  seems  rather  a  disputa- 
ble point,  and  therefore,  after  having  related  the 
simple  fact,  we  leave  the  discussion  to  those  who 
may  be  able  to   decide  upon  it  with  more  certainty. 

The  carnation  has  attained  its  present  degree  of 
perfection,  by  (he  unremitting  attention  of  florists 
to  its  culture  from  seed,  the  only  line  in  which  the 
species  of  any  plant,  or  flower,  can  possibly  receive 
improvement  or  variety. 

The  principal,  or  most  generally  esteemed  sorts 
of  carnations,  cultivated  in  England,  till  wi(hie  the 
last  fifty  years,  were  called  bursters,  because  (heir 
blossoms*  consisted  of  a  double  pod;t  the  interior 
one  being  in  the  centre  of  the  o(her,  and  containing 
likewise  a  great  number  of  petals,  which,  by   its 


vich 

of  England,  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  .f;;;;i;era'part'than'^u7ual.""'Hi's'n'es'h'beeo'me^ 
was  the  first  that  deserved  to  be  classed  amongst  hard,  and  at  last  his  jaws  are  completely  lo.-ked. 
such  as  are  now  held  in  esteem  by  florists;  i(  was  'I'his  is  commonly  the  last  symptom;  but  in  me 
raised  about  twenty  years  since,  and  was  (he  fiisC cases  all  (hcse  symptoms  appear  nearlv  at  the  >  me 
pink  possessed  ol  that  singular  and  beautilul  orna-  time.  When  thi's  is  (he  case,  I  consider  it  ms  nn  un- 
ment  called  a  lacing,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  j  favourable  sign:  for  the  slower  (be  symptoms  suo- 
colour  ol  the  eye,  round  the  white  or  bro^id  part  coed  each  other,  the  less  dangerous  the  .iisease.  and 
of  the  petal,  which  gives  it  a  most  elegant  ap-  vice  vers.-.;  lor  when  the  aff'ections  of  the  j.ws  s  .on 
pearance.  succeed  the  other  symptoms,  there  is  (he  gieiest 

Very  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  towards  danger, 
divesting  the  pink  of  its  fringed  or  seriated  edge;  Qne  of  (he  greatest  impediments  to  the  cure  of 
but  that  eff'ect  having  been  produced  m  the  carna-  (his  disease  is  the  vulgar  error  of  supposin-  that  the 
tion,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  it  will  in  lime  horses  have  what  is  c;;ile(i  the  books,  an  opTnion  that 
take  place  in  (he  piiik,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  originated  in  ignorance,  because  it  has  no  Coimda- 
obtain  tall,  strong-stemmed  pinks,  with  large  hand-  tion  in  miture.  To  prevent  the  cruel  opeii.ii.  •  of 
some  blossoms,  consisting  ol  petals  as  perlectly  en-  cutting  for  this  supposed  disease,  (whith  would  be 
tire  on  the  edge  as  those  of  the  carnation  or  the  ,vorse  than  the  disease,  if  it  existed  at  all,)  1  shall 
™*^*  give  a  description  of  this  part  of  the   ey.-       Ihe 


*  Corolla. 


t  Calyx. 


*  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  publication   there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  become  a-  indispen- 
"f  this  Directory,  durina;  which  time  eonsiileraOle  pro-  sable  a  qLialification  in   the  pink,  as  in  the  .Mrnation, 
i;ress  has  been  made  (.jwards  .jL.tainiiig  pinks  without  and,  pcriiaes,  at  no  very  ilistai  t  ^/ere.d. 
serrated  edges,  some  sorts  ueing  nearij  perlVct  in  that ,      'Viae    llaubury's  (Jomplet  •  Body   of  Planting   304 
way.  As  it  is  held  an  estimable  quality  amongst  florists, '  Gardening,  printed  at  London,  mi  aud  ms. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Oct.  27,  1S26. 


fartlicr  nfcessary.  I  with  great  dift'iculty  introduced 
into  the  mouth  six  drachms  of  calomel:  2d  day  calo- 
mel was  repeated,  but  no  appearance  of  relief:  3rd, 
calomel  repeated,  no  relief:  4th,  calomel  repeated, 
and  the  spasms  less  frequent,  and  of  shorter  dura- 
tion: 5th,  spasms  relieved;  this  morning  be  passed 
from  the  rectum  a  small  watery  discharge,  but  no- 
thing like  a  free  or  active  purgative:  Gth,  he  is  better, 
glol):-  i>f  the  eye:  thus,  by  the  motion  of  and  can  distend  his  jaws;  I  gave  an  injection  of| 


horse,  like  all  other  brute  animals,  beini;  liable  to 
the  inlvoductiun  of  foreign  matter  into  the  eye,  and 
not  b.iiig  favoured  with  hands  like  man,  or  other 
means  of  removing  it,  has  been  bountifully  furnish- 
ed l)V  nature  with  a  nictating  membrane  This  is 
ol'  a  strong  cartilaginous  nature,  and  is  put  in  motion 
by  the  refractor  muscles  drawing  the  eye  into  the 
orbit,  by  \ihi(li  motion  this  membrane  is  brought 
over  llie 

the  eye,  il  ^erv.;s  to  cleanse  or  wipe  otf  any  otfen 
iive  matter  that  may  have  been  introduced. 

j\i:inv  have  believed  that  this  membrane  had 
arisen  there  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  because 
they  vvere  not  acquainteil  with  the  causes  that  ren 
dered  it  more  visilile  than  usual.  There  are  many 
such  causes,  but  more  especially  the  two  following: 
Ist  Inllammation  in  the  eye,  which,  when  stimulated 
by  the  rays  o(  lis,ht.  is  drawn  into  the  orbit,  leaving 
the  membrane  partially  expo.sed  'Jd.  .Spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  or  parts  adjacent,  which  pro 
duce  the  same  cifect,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  te- 
tanus is  so  often  supposed  to  be  the  hooks,  which 
lias  no  existence.  This  mistake  is  often  fatal;  for  1 
have  sometimes  been  unable  to  persuade  the  owners 


observing  horses'  mouths  will  alone   enable  you  to 
ascertain  where  any  artifice  has  been  practised. 

[A.  E.  Farmer. 


SFOB.TI3TG  OLIO. 


corn  meal  gruel:  7th,  purges  a  little,  and  the  injec 
tion  was  repeated:  8th.  no  more  passage;  his  jaws 
quite  free,  and  his  appetite  leturning.  He  soon  re- 
covered, and  is  now  a  very  line  animal. 

[IV.  Rep.  Oct.  20. 


RULES  FOR  ASCERTAINING  A  HORSE'S 

AGE. 

Yearlings   and   two   year-olds   are    alike   in    the 

mouth,  and  must  be  judged  by  general  appearance. 

At  three  j-ears  old  llie  horse  has  four  hmse  leclh.  Iwo 

above  and   two  below,  in  front  ol   the  mouth,  which 

sujiply  the  pi. ice  of  the  sucking  teeth.     At  four  he 

has  eight  horse  teeth,  /bur  above  and  four  below, 

of  horses  of  these  drreptions,  arxl  the  cartilage  hasj  having  the  corner  teeth  only  sucking  teeth      At  five 

been  cut  out  to  the  destruction  of  the  poor  animal      years  old  these   are  gone,  and  the  mouth  is  vp — that 


The  causes  are,  injuries  of  the  feet;  iron  nails 
oftener  occasion  tetanus  than  any  thing  else;  dock- 
ins;  the  tail;  .stionK  sliiiiulating  dressings  alter  cti- 
tain  operations;  operations  which  are  followed  liy  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation. 

I  conceive  there  are  two  species  of  tetanus  very 
diCferenl  from  each  other, — the  one  evidently  aris- 
ing from  great  and  general  debility,  giving  rise  to 
spasms,  and  the  other  originating  from  excess  of  in- 
flammation, requiring  evacuations  for  its  cure.  1 
imagine  that  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  more  rapid 
termination  when  it  proceeds  from  fever,  and  the 
reverse. 

In  tetanus  from  wounds,  the  wounded  part  heals 
long  before  the  symptoms  of  lock  jaw  appear;  in 
r.iany,  from  five  to  six  days  to  two  or  lliice  weeks 
al'terwards.  When  the  spasms  were  communicated 
to  the  intestines  the  ch.ince  was  a  bad  one,  and  an 
obstinate  constipation  \vas  equally  unfavourable. 
^^'ith  mercury  I  have  coieil  three  cases  out  of  five. 
The  i'ourlh  would  have  done  well,  had  not  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  contrary  to  advice,  permitted 
the  operatiun  for  the  hooks  to  have  been  performed. 
The  iiflli  was  one  of  those  desperate  cases,  and  so 
far  advanced,  that  I  think  no  remedy  could  have 
had  any  etfect. 

I  could  not  perceive  that  the  mercury  had  any  ef- 
fect upon  the  excretions,  or  any  other  except  that 
of  relaxing  the  Sfvasms  in  a  few  hours  after  it  was 
given.  The  glands  were  not  affected  that  I  could 
perceive,  and  no  part  of  the  mouth,  fauces  or  tongue, 
shewed   any  marki      "  '  .«.       . 

were  little  if  at  all 


is,  all  the  teeth  are  horse  teeth,  and  the  tusk  is  up 
on  each  side  of  the  iiioulh.  A  dark  mark,  or  hollow, 
is  generally  observable  in  all  the  teeth  in  the  bot- 
tom jaw  at  just  five  years  old,  and  the  tusks  are  con 
cave  in  the  inner  surface.  At  six,  the  midiile  teeth 
have  quite  lost  this  mark,  and  the  tusk  is  higher  up 
and  longer,  and  not  so  concave.  At  seven,  the 
next  two  teeth  have  lost  it,  and  the  corner  teeth  on 
ly  have  the  mark  left  in  them.  At  eight  it  has  grown 
out  of  these,  and  no  mark  is  left  at  all.  Tlie  tusks 
are  also  become  longer,  and  instead  of  being  con- 
cave in  their  inner  surface  become  convex — the 
horse  is  then  termed  aged.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  mouths  of  horses— some  have  lost 
the  mark  in  all,  except  the  corner  teeth,  even  as 
early  as  five  years  old — others  have  the  frunt  leelh 
in  tlie  top  jaw  projecting  over  the  bottom  teeth,  at 
the  same  age — and  I  have  seen  horses  at  seven 
years  old.  with  the  corner  teeth  a|>pearing 'ike  those 
of  a  five  year  old.  You  mav  Ibrni  some  idea  of  the 
age  from  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  in  gener; 


TREE  HILL  RACES— RICHMOND. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  17th  Oct  18-20.  the  Club 
assembled  to  choose  a  President,  vice  Theophilu* 
Field,  Esq  ,  deceased — when  Andrew  Stevenson, 
Esq.  was  elected.  The  same  evening,  entries  were 
made  for  the  Proprietor's  Purse,  ^dOO.  two  mile 
heats,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VVm.  West's  sorrel  mare  Lady  Greensville. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Johnson's  sorrel  horse  Pirate. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison's  sorrel  mare  Lady  La  Grange. 

Mr.  Henry  Clay's  hay  mare  Sally  McGee. 

Mr.  John  Minor  Bulls'  sorrel  mare  Phillis. 

Jlr.  Wm.  VV  ynn's  sorrel  horse  Restless. 

Wednisdaij  proved  a  fine  day,  and  the  course  was 
well  attended — the  le.dies  only,  seeming  to  reserve 
tlii-mselves  lor  the  four  mile  da}'  From  the  nuin- 
i)er  of  horses  entered,  the  reputation  of  some  of 
them,  and  llie  fine  appearance  of  all,  the  amateurs 
ol  the  furl  anticipated  much  sport — an  expectation 
wliieh  the  result  fully  gratified. 

\st  Heat — At  one  o'clock,  all  being  ready,  and 
the  word  given,  a  fair  start  v\as  made.  The  whole 
six  ran  oft  beautifully,  and  lor  the  first  half  mile,  the 
lead  was  alternately  taken  and  lost  by  Sally  McGee, 
Lilly  La  Grange,  and  others.  After  this,  it  was 
agiiin  taken  by  Sally  Mi'Gee,  and  steadily  held  to 
tlie  end  of  the  heat.  Restless,  in  the  first  round, 
manifested  fatigue  or  want  of  order,  and  was  fairly 
<lislaii",ed.  The  remaining  five  were  separated  by 
no  grea',  disl.tnce,  and  passed  the  goal  in  the  fol- 
lowing oiJer;  1.  Sally  McGee;  2.  Lady  Greensville;* 
.5.  Pirate;  l.  Phillis;  5.  La  Grange.  Time,  4  mi- 
nutes 2  seconds. 

Id  Heat. — K<;stless  beinK  distanced,  the  numbers 


when  the  marks  are  no  li.nger  visible.  If  the  cor  uere  reduced  lo  five.  This  heat  was  the  most 
ner  teeth  do  not  appear  long,  and  running  forward |  interesting,  as  it  ivas  to  decide  the  question  as  to 
as  it  were,  to  the  front  of  the  uioulh — if  Ihey  retain  |  broken  heats — one  in  which  the  great  body  of  snec- 
their  square  shape,  and  shut  well  together — if  the!  tators  felt  more  inter«st  than  any  other.  If  lost  bv 
tusks  are  not  blunt,  and  have  the  lenst  concavity  inl  Sally  McGee  her  ihaiue  was  supposed  desperate; 
iheir  inner  surlace,  you  may  conclude  that  the  horsej  us  the  well  established  K,,ttom  of  Phillis  and  Pirate 
is  not  very  old,  particularly  if  his  head  is  not  grey, 
and   not    very  holloiv  above  the  eyes — thoujth   this 


latter  shape  sometimes   exists  in  young  horses.     A 

oncave  tusk  is  the  most  certain  criterion  of  youth 

of  its   action.      The    inlestnies -und  as  inares  have  no  tusk  at  all,  Ihey  must  be  judg 

fleeted,  as  no  purgative  effects  ed  with  reference  to  what  we  have   said  about  the 


vvere  perceptible.  It  may  be  useful  to  state  a  case  corner  teetli.  Il  is  here  necessary  to  mention  that 
exhibiting  in  general  the  mode  of  treatment  I  havejthe  difficulty  of  acquiring  an  acurale  knowledge  of 
used  in  those  cases  where  mercury  proved  success-  Ithe  age  of  horses  by  their  teeth,  is  very  much  increas- 
fnl.  led  by  the  tricks  thai  are  piaetised. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  horse  supposed  to  have  had  It  is  generally  allowed  that  no  horses  are  fit  to 
the  hooks,  and  as  the  own.  r  pretended  to  no  know  work  till  at  least  five  years  old;  and  it  is  a  common 
ledge  of  the  disease,  he  had.  through  the  persuasion  custom  with  great  breeders  in  the  north  of  England, 
of  others,  siiflered  the  op'Tation  to  be  peribiiiied 'and  with  many  dealers,  to  pull  out  the  sucking  teeth 
several  days  before  I  saw  him.  U|ion  inquiry  I  jwh.n  the  animal  is  rising  four  years  olil — the  mouth 
found  that  a  bone  had  entered  his  foet  about  three |is_/(j»ccd  by  these  means,  for  the  horse  teeth  succeed 
weeks  before;  hut  bad  been  extracted  a  day  or  tiV0;ing  soon  aftjr  the  operation,  the  animal  appears  to 
afterwards,  and  left  little  or  no  lameness  For  this  j  he  a  five  years-old.  To  detect  such  deception  re- 
reason  those  who  saw  him  could  not  be  persuaded  jgard  must  be  paid  to  the  tusk.  Every  horse,  upon 
that  the  disease  could  have  arisen  from  this  cause,  'attaining  the  full  age  of  five,  has  the  tusk  complete- 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  symptoms  of  the'ly  up  on  each  side  of  the  mouth;  hut  in  forced  five 
lock  jaw  were  increasing;  hut  as  they  had  proceed-lyear  old  mouths  the  tusk  is  only  just  making  its  way 
ed  gradually,  my  prospect  was  pleasing.  The  throuish  the  gums.  There  frequently  exists  also  in 
wounded  part  was  ililalcJ  immediately,  and  dressed  the  latter  an  irregularity  in  the  front  teeth,  as  w 


with  eantharides   and    spirits  of  turpentine.     The 
symptoms    did    not   abate,   and    the  evident   mark 


as  a  backwardness  in  the  growth  of  the  tusk — forced 
mouths  vary  in  their   appearance  according  to  the 


of  strong  spasmodic   actions  rendered  something  time  of  performing  the  operation — nod  the  habit  of 


it  was  thought  must  in  th*t  case  pre\ail,  for  no  one 
believed  her  their  equal  in  that  quality.  It  proved 
one  of  the  most  inleiestins;  heats  ever  witnessed. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  Sally  McGee,  and  kept  to 
the  quarter  stretch  in  the  last  round.  For  the 
whole  of  this  distance  a  hrush  was  maintained  be- 
tween Phillis  and  Sally  McGee,  both  contending  in 
good  earnest  for  the  heat,  while  Pirate  and  Lady 
La  Grange  seemed  satisfied  to  save  their  distances. 
Phillis  appeared  rather  to  lose  than  to  saiii  on  her 
antagonist,  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  last  quar- 
ter, anil  those  « ho  calculated  upon  broken  heats 
began  to  des|iond,or  rather  to  despair — when  Lady 
La  Grange,  who  was  60  or  70  yards  behind  Sally 
McGee,  findiiij;  Phillis  unequal  to  the  task  of  beat- 
ing the  heat,  to  the  great  surprise  and  animation  of 
the  field,  spnms;  forward,  and  gaining  at  every 
jump,  passed  Sally  McGee  just  before  reaching  the 
judge's  stand,  and  came  out  a  few  feet  ahead, 
amid  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  spectators.  Time, 
3  minutes  .07  seconds. 

3(i  Wunf.— Lilly  Greensville  having  been  drawn, 
the  nunihers  were  now  reduced  to  four.  In  the 
course  of  the  2d  round,  Sally  McGee  again  took 
the  lead,  and  kept  it.  thoiitcb  at  no  ^reat  distance, 
to  the  goal  -thus  winning  the  race,  nd  li)  pm.ing 
her  bottom  equal  to  her  speed,  giving  promise  of 
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future  celebritj'.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  1.  Lady  La  Grange;  2.  Pliillis;  3.  Pirate. 
Time,  3  minutes  57  seconds. 

No  race  was  ever  more  enjoyed  by  the  spectators. 

Second  Day.— Jockey  Club  Purse,  *1000,  four 
mile  heats. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  following  entries 
were  made,  viz: 

John  Minor  Bolts'  bay  horse  Uohanna. 

Wm.  Wynn's  grey  mare  Ariel. 

Henry  Clay's  bay  hor.se  Monsieur  Tonson. 

.James  Ross's  dark  bay  horse  Blenheim. 

This  was  the  ^rcal  day — and  a  great  concourse 
assembled  to  witness  the  exhibition.  Much  of  the 
beauty  and  (ashion  of  the  metropohs  and  adjacent 
country,  sanctioned  the  race  with  their  presence, 
and  the  piazza  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  blazed 
with  a  lustre  altogether  unprecedented  on  the  Tree 
Hill  Course.  It  was  obvious  that  racing,  the  old 
and  favourite  amusement  ol  Virginia,  had  revived 
in  all  its  former  lustre — and  the  elderly  gentlemen 
on  the  ground,  had  their  imagii.atians  carried  back 
to  the  days  of  Brimmer,  Flagellator,  Florizel,  and 
Peace-maker. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  and  the  general  ex- 
pectation, the    knoii-ins:   ones  did    not  anticipate  a 
hard  contest.     They  had  already  assigned  the  vic- 
tory to  Ariel,  and  in   the   excess  of  coiilidence,  in- 
spired by  her  severe   contest  with  Flirtilla  at  New] 
York,  and  her  sweeping  all  before   her  during  the; 
last  and  present  seasons,  winning  treble  the  amount 
of  her  purchase,  oflTcred  odds  in  her  favour.     Ariel 
against   the    field,  was    the    universal    cry,  and  so; 
sirons,  did  the  tiile  run  in  her  favour,  that  thousands; 
of  bets  ol'this  character  were  probably  offered  and 
rejected.     In  many  insl.inces  'i  to  1,  5  to  3,  100  to 
75,  or  proportional   odds,  were   bet  upon  her,  and  { 
from  the  indications,  these  is  reason  to  believe  that 
large  smiis  were   won   and  lost.     Her   appearance,' 
indeed,  seemed    to  justify    the   contidence  of  her 
backers — she  looked  more  like  a  bird  than  a  horse,! 
and  was  supposed  to  be  in  tip  top  order.     However,! 
when    Clay's    horse.    Monsieur   Tonson,  appeared] 
upon  the  field,  there  seemed  some  abatement  In  the' 
Ariel  fever.     If  her  form  was  faultless,  so  was  his — 
if  she  appeared  an  equestrian  Venus  de  Medici,  hei 
matched  her  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere — if  she  seemed 
to  walk   upon   springs,  he  appeared   to  tread  upon  j 
Indian  rubber      All  who  sa\v  him,  pronounced  his  J 
extf  rior  figure  unexceptionable,  and  asserted  that  if  l 
symmetry  of  proportion  and  speed  had  any  connec- 
tion Mon.  Tonson  was  the  full  match  of  Ariel.    This 
horse   was   a  stranger,  of  Pacolet   blood,  and   not- 1 
withstandinii  his  promising  appearance,  gained  from 
'  thee  circumstances,  no  other  confidence,  than  the 
belief  that  he  stood  a  tolerable  chance  for  the  first 
heat.      If   there    should    be    broken    heats,  it   was 
thought  Gohanna  would  prove  the  victor  at  last — ' 
for  on  him,  as  on  his  sister   Phillis,  gieat  reliance 
was  placed  for  bottom,  ajid  his  former  performances 
had  given    him   considerable   reputation   for  speed. 
We  heard   little   said  of  Mr.   Ross'  Blenheim — and 
the  common  opinion  was,  that  he  lived  too  high  up 
the  country  (Albemarle,)  to  contend   with  the  fa- 
vourite race  horse  rcijion,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
head  of  tide  water.     The  result  proved  the  general 
expectation  not  altogether  unl'oundtd. 

1st  Heat. — At  the  appointed  hour,  the  signal  was 
given  and  all  four  horses  made  apparently  a  fair 
start.  Gohanna  early  dropped  behind,  confirming 
the  impression  of  the  public,  that  going  for  bottom, 
he  was  willing  to  throw  away  the  first  heat.  A 
small  brush  was  sustained  between  Mon.  Tonson 
and  Ariel,  neither  appearing  disposed  to  run,  or  to 
permit  the  other  to  go  much  ahead.  Blenheim  also 
made  some  exertion  to  win  the  heat.  For  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  lour  miles,  Ariel  kept 
ahead—  whilst  the  solicitude  of  the  whole  field  was 
awakened,  by  observing  that  the  saddle  had  slipt 
iVom  Its  proper  station,  fairly  up  on  her  shoulders. 


In  the  last  half  ol  the  fourth  mile,  Mon.  Tonson 
shot  ahead;  a  circumstance  that  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  position  of  Ariel's  saddle — and  kept 
the  lead  to  the  end  of  the  heat,  whilst  Gohanna,  to 
the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  whole  field,  was 
distanced  by  about  a  length.  It  was  apparent  that  this 
heat  was  no  decisive  trial  of  speed  between  Ariel 
and  Mon.  Tonson  from  the  time,  and  their  passing 
the  goal  at  every  round,  hand  in  hand.  Blenheim 
saved  his  distance  narrowly.  Time,  8  minutes  4 
seconds. 

Gohanna,  after  the  heat,  exhibited  no  sign  of 
falii^ue. 

2rf  Heat. — Gohanna  being  distanced  and  Blenheim 
withdrawn,  the  competitors  were  reduced  to  Ariel 
and  Monsieur  Tonson.  Ariel  continued  the  fa- 
vourite in  spite  of  her  discomfiture  on  the  first  heat. 
That  discomfiture  was  ascribed  to  the  mischance  of 
the  saddle. 

According  to  the  general  opinion,  this  was  the 
most  beautiful  heat  ever  witnessed.  Until  they  en- 
tered on  the  quarter  stretch  of  the  last  mile,  there 
was  scarcely  a  length  between  them.  For  the  whole 
of  the  way,  except  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the 
third  mile,  Mon.  Tonson  led  Ariel,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  mile  the  two  horses  might  have  been 
covereil  with  a  blanket.  The  result  was  doubtful 
to  the  last — for  so  close  behind  was  Ariel,  so  undi- 
minished was  confidence  in  her  powers,  and  so  little 
had  she  been  pushed  in  the  first  heat,  or  in  tiie  first 
part  of  the  second,  that  to  the  very  last  moment 
wlii^n  it  remained  possible,  the  general  expectation 
was,  that  she  would  take  the  heat.  But  the  friends 
of  Ariel  were  disappointed,  and  Mon.  Tonson  came 
out  ahead,  some  filteen  or  twenty  steps,  amidst  a 
roar  of  applause  excited  no  less  by  surprise  than  sa- 
tisfaction. It  was  immediately  conceded  th;it  he 
ivas  a  horse  of  first  rate  powers,  and  believed  that 
he  had  rather  concealed,  than  <lisplayed  the  extent 
of  his  capacity.  His  victory  over  Ariel,  has,  per- 
haps, placed  him  on  an  equality  with  the  most  cele- 
brated horses  of  the  time.  iMon.  Tonson  was  rode 
bv  Bob  Wooding.     Time,  7  minutes  57  seconds. 

Third  Day — Post  stake  a  singl"  four  mile  heat, 
j500. 

Mr  John  Minge's  b.  m.  Eliza  White,  1 

Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison's  s.  m.  Saluda,  2 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Jolmsori's  b.  h.  Lafayette,  3 

Mr.  James  M  Sehlen's  s.  h.  Mountaineer,  dist- 
Time,  8m.  is. 


Grate  raw  potatoes  to  a  fine  [lulp  in  clean  water, 
and  pass  the  liquid  inatler  through  a  coarse  sieve 
into  another  vessel  of  water;  let  the  mi.\ture  stand 
still  till  the  fine  white  particles  of  the  potatoes  are 
precipitated:  then  pour  the  mucilaginous  liipior 
from  the  fecula.  and  preserve  the  liquor  for  use. 
The  article  to  be  cleaned  should  then  l>c  laid  uplon 
a  linen  cloth  on  a  table,  and  having  provided  a 
clean  sponge,  dip  the  sponge  into  the  potato  lii)uor, 
and  apply  it  to  the  article  to  be  cleaned,  till  the 
dirt  is  perfectly  separated;  then  wash  it  in  clean 
water  several  times.  Two  middle  sized  potatoes 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  water,  'i'lie  white 
fecula  will  answer  the  purpose  of  tapioca,  and  make 
an  useful  nourishing  food,  with  souj)  or  milk,  or 
serve  to  make  starch  and  hair  powder.  The  coarse 
pulp,  which  does  not  pass  the  sieve,  is  of  great  use 
in  cleaning  worsted  curtains,  tapestry,  carpets,  or 
other  coarse  goods.  The  mucilagiimus  liquor  will 
clean  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton  or  woollen  goods, 
without  hurting  or  spoiling  the  colour;  it  may  be 
also  used  in  clcanins;  oil  paintings,  or  furniture,  that 
is  soiled.  Dirtied  painted  wainscoats  may  be  cleans] 
ed  by  wetting  a  sponge  in  the  liquor,  then  dip[)ing 
it  in  a  little  fine  clean  sand,  and  afterwards  rubbing 
the  wainscoat  with  it. 


B.iLTiMORE,  Friday,  October  27,  1826. 


^^■The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Lexing- 
ton, the  residence  of  U.  Williamson,  jr.,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  9th  day  of  November.^^ 


A  large  pear,  weighing  231  ounces  was  left  on 
the  Editor's  table  this  week — It  was  grown  in  a  gar- 
den about  two  miles  from  Baltimore. 


NORFOLK  FALL  RACES. 

The  Norfolk  Jockey  Club  Fall  Races,  over  Chris- 
tian's Course,  commenced  on  the  ISih  inst.  Five 
horses  were  entered  for  the  first  day,  but  only  three 
started,  two  beine;  withdrawn.  Mile  heats — $10 
entrance — purse  $200,  won  by  Mr.  George  B.  Garri- 
son's s.  f  Sarah  Hope. 

The  following  is  the  result: 
(i.  B.  Garrison's  s.  f  Sarah  Hope,  4  years  old,  I      I 
lames  G.  Green's  s.  c.  Austin,  3  years  old,  2     2 

Thomas  M.  Bressie's  b.  m.  Pop;s;ie,  -^  years  old,  dis. 
Time  of  running — 1st  heat  Im.  4s. 
Do  do  2d  heat  2in  2s. 

Second  Day-  Mr.  Garrison's  b,  m.  Atalanta,  1   2  3 
Mr.  Wilson's  b.  h.  Sir  William,  2  3  3 

Mr.  Green's  b.  m.  Isabella,  2   1   li 

Time  of  running — 1st  heat  3m.  55s. 
2d  heat  3m.  52s. 
3d  heat  3ni.  56s. 


RECIFE. 


NLW  METHOD   OF    CLEANING    SILKS,  WOOLLENS,  AND 
COTTONS. 

The  following  recipe  is  recommended  as  a  good 
method  of  cleaning  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods, 
without  damage  to  the  texture  or  colour  of  the 
same: 


f?-.SALE  OF  Valuable  Books. — An  opportunity 
will  be  offered  in  Philadelphia  on.  the  7lh  of  November 
next,  such  as  rarely  occurs,  of  procuring  choice  and 
scarce  books  composing  a  private  library  of  6,000 
volumes  in  the  different  departments  of  literature 
and  the  sciences;  many  of  these  books  are  Euro- 
pean editions  with  fine  engravings  extremely  raie 
and  valuable.  The  sale  will  take  place  at  the  long 
rooms  of  Freeman,  Son  &,  Potter,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, November  7,  at  6  o'clock. 

S.  Potter,  of  the  late  firm  of  S.  Potter  &.  Co., 
Booksellers,  Philadelphia,  will  be  present  at  the  sale 
of  books,  and  will  with  pleasure  purchase  for  those 
gentleman  at  a  distance  who  cannot  make  it  conve- 
nient to  attend. 

A  cataloKiie  of  this  extensive  collection  may  be 
seen  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Farmer,  at  the  Exchange,  or  at  the  Baltimore  Li- 
brary'. 

Literary  Prizes. — The  proprietor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Mivm  intends  distributing  the  following 
literary  prizes.  The  merit  of  the  pieces  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  committee  of  literary  gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia, \ii: 

For  the  best  original  Tale, ./?/'(«/  dollars  in  cash,  or 
a  gold  medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  second  best  original  Tale,  thirty  dollars 
in  cash,  or  a  sold  medal  ol  the  same  value. 

For  the  best  original  Essay.  Jifty  dollars  in  cash, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  second  best  origin. il  Essay,  twenty  dollars 
in  cash,  or  a  gold  mt-dai  of  the  same  value. 

For  the  best  original  Poem,  not  (.-xceeding  one 
hundred  lines,  thirty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  gold  medal 
of  the  same  value. 

For  the  second  best  oris,inal  Poem,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  lines,  twenty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a  gold 
medal  of  the  same  value. 
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To  be  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  tn  Thomas  C- 
Clarke,  proprietor  of  "  The  Album  and  Ladies'  IVeek 
ly  Gazette,"  Philaiielpliia,  as  follows; — The  Tales 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  next — The 
Kssays  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  January 
next — and  the  Poems  on  or  before  the  twenty-se- 
cond day  of  I'ebruary  next,  each  article  to  be  ac 
coinpanied  with  a  sealed  note,  containing  the  wri- 
ter's iiaiue  ;inU  address,  which  will  in  no  case  be 
opiMied,  unless  a  premium  be  awarded  to  the  wri- 
ter thereof. 

Editors  thrnup;hout  the  United  States  are  re- 
spectfully solicited  to  give  the  above  one  or  more 
insertions.  

COMMUNICATION. 

$3^Those  who  snlfcr  from  any  derangement  of 
the  kidneys  are  recommended  to  abstain  from  por- 
ter, ale,  or  beer,  and  to  make  a  free  use  of  honey. 
One  U'ho  speaks  from  experience. 


FLORIDA  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
ANTIQUITIES  AND  SCIKNCE. 

Sir.,  Tallahassee,  March,  4,  1826. 

The  Florida  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Anti 
quiTiEs  AND  Science,  have  elected  you  an  tionora 
ry  member 

This  Institute  has  been  formed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  Middle  District,   for  the  laudable   purpo.ses 


ARTICLES. 


worthy  of  being  referred  to  only  as  evidence  of  the 
concern  which  is  felt  in  the  destiny  of  your  flourish- 
ing Territory,  and  as  an  earnest  of  readiness  to  be 
instrumental  in  my  humble  way  in  the  furtherance  of 
all  the  views  of  your  association.     To   that  end,  I IBKEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
beg  to  be  honoured  with  the  continued  correspon- '  B.^L'ON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
dence  and  commands  of  the   Institute,  and  to  offer  ,  I^EES- WAX,  Am.  yellow 
to  yourself,  sir.  the  assurance  of  the   personal  re-  '^•j'''' t.*-!  Ja*a> 
spect  and  esteem  with  which  I  remain. 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

J.  S.  SKINNER. 
\Vm.  Allison  McRea,  Esq... 

Cor.  Sec'y  Flor.  Inst.  Agrie 

and  Science. 


PRXOES  OITBREN'T. 


} 


BOARDING. 

$^\Vanted,  a  few  Yearly  BoarJers  in  the  respectable 
and  q'liet  family  of  a  lady  residing  in  town,  for  the 
education  of  her  sons.  The  charges  will  be  mo'lerate. 
The  residence  is  in  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
healthy  part*  of  the  cily  Not  more  than  three  board- 
er*  will  be  taken;  and  they  must  be  of  sedate  and  moral 
habits.  For  furtlier  particulars  reference  is  made,  ny 
his  permission,  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner,  the  Postmaster  of 
Baltimore.  Oct.  21. 


inquiring  into,  and  unfolding  the 
this  rich  and  llouri.shing  Territory.  The  richness 
and  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  strong  traces  every 
where  existing  of  a  once  dense  population,  of  some 
unknown,  but  highly  civilized  nations,  and  a  dispo 


PATENT  PLOUGHS,  STRAW  CUTTERS,  &c. 

The  subscriber  now  offers  to  the  puljlic  three  hundred 
"[.  well  assorted  Pt'iitglis,  all  of  Gid.?ou  Davis'  Improved 
°  'Patent,  comprehendini; every  size,  from  a  small  seedinf 


»....,.,.,  ..u.i«^/.^........ ...-....--j  ,  -.- —  —  ■-... —  .J — "..-^ 

esources  oK  (q  ^  Jarge  three  horsi'  plo  igh;  barshares  well  steeled 
to  suit  the  most  rugged  and  rocky  soils,  and  cast  shares 
of  diffiu'cnt  shapes  to  suit  the  ditferent  soils  that  are 
free  from  rocks,  tic.  Also,  Nos.  8  anil  9,  cast  broad  at 
the  heel  for  very  light  soils,  where  the  Gary  Ploughs 
sition  to  unfold   the"  sciences,  have  all  co-operated  ''ave  generally  heen  used      To  prove  the  decided  supe- 

in  inducing  a  belief,  that  such  an  association  would  I  '■'°''''y  "f  "','?''  P!""'?''\<'^'"'  "''  °'^"'''*  '"  "^«.  ^^^  ^"J'' 

scriber  would  refer  to  those  who  have  them  m  use  for 


Havana,.   .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18 
CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FE.VrHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,   

Susquehanna,  superfi. 
GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 
white 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler,  &  Red,new 

do.      Red,  Susque.  . 

Rye, 

Bar'cy, 

Clover  Seed,  Red    . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed.j 

Timothy  Seed,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

Beano.  White,  .  .  . 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean, 

Do.      Country 


per. 

bblT 
lb. 


develop  the  character  of  our  soil,  the  remains  ofi,,         .■  e    ,■         <■  .i,  i,  •   .  j      -.i, 

'  .      ...  ,    ,,  ...  ,  ,nhe   satisfaction    of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 

our    antiquities,    and    the    scientific    researches    of!  their  merits.     Also,   Davis'    .Substratum,    and    Shovel   HOPS,  1st  sort,  (1826) 
our  citizens.     If,  sir,  your  inclination  or  leisure  wdl  i  pio„g(,s_and  lik.wse  Ryland   Kodes'  Patent  HiHsirf(|  HOGS'  LARD 
permit  you,  to  aid  the  society  in  any  of  Ihe  objects  | /Ji„„»/i.5.  on  hand.  [LEAD,  Pig 

of  its  formation,  you  will  derive  an  additional  title 


bbl 


51b 
bush 

_      1 


bush 

lb 

bush 


ton 


WHOLESALE. 


from     to 


20 


16 


lo  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 
by  its  officers  and  members. 

1  have  the  honour  lo  be,  sir. 

With  high  respect,  your  obed't  serv't, 
W.\I.  ALLISON  M'REA. 
Cor.  Sec'nj  Flor.  Inst,  of  Aifric.  Antq. 
and  Science. 
■loHN  S.  Skinner,  Es*.,  ) 
Baltimore,     d.      j 

Officers  of  the  Institute  for  1826. 
A.  B.  Woodward,  President. 
James  Gadsden,  \sl  Vice  President. 
^V'iHiam  P  Duval,  id  Vice  President. 
Achille  Murat,  3d  Vice  President. 
Byrd  C.  Willis,  -ith  Vice  President. 
Wm.  Allison  iMcRea,  Correspond.  Secrclarij. 
George  E.  Tingle,  Recording  Secretary. 
David  B.  Macomb,  Treasurer. 


Sir,  Baltimore  Post  Office,  20ift  Oct.  1826. 

I  had  the  honour,  but  very  recently,  to  receive 
your  letter  announcing  my  election  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Florida  Institute  of  Agriculture.  An 
tiquities  and  Science. 


The  demand    for  the   subscriber's  Patent    Cylindric^  B'"' 

Straw  Cutter  for  ihe  last  six  months   having  been  oiuch   LEATHER,  Soal,   best, 

greater  than  he  had  anticipated,  many  ordiTs  haie been' MOLASSES, sugar-house 

received  which  he  was  notable  to  furnish  but  iie  would ,      Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

inform  the   public  that  he    i«  now   belter  prepared   to|  "AILS,  6n20d 

comply  with  orders  for  these  useful  iinplements,  winch j'^AV.AL  STORES,  Tar, 
he  warrants  to  be  sufliciently  strong  ind  lo  cut  with  Pit'-h 
facility  hay,  straw,  cornstalks,  and  cornsliucks. — -Those 
who  wish  to  drive  them  by  other  than  manual  p'l-.vcr, 
will  please  to  mention  Ihat  iu  their  orders,  and  the 
machines  will  be  constructed  particularly  It  th  it  pur- 
pose. Also  on  hand,  Bro^vn's  I'-rlical  Spinnrs  for 
spinning  Wool,  calculated  for  family  use,  and  one  ma- 
chine on  the  same  principle  running  sixteen  spindles, 
calculated  for  a  small  factory.  Likewise,  on  hand, 
Enoch  Walker's  Patent  Wheat  Fn:is.  All  orders  en- 
closing the  money,  will  meet  particular  attention,  and 
be  the  first  supplied. 

Fur  sale  one  of  the  celebrated  English  Worsf  Woes. — 
Also  a  box  of  very  superior  Indiana  Oil  or  water  Stones 
for  carpenters'  use. 

JON.ATHAN  S.   EASTMAN, 

No.  36  Pratt  street,  immediately  opposite  Ihe  United 
Hotel. 


VENDUE. 

By  virtue  of  an  Order  from  the  Orphans'  Court  of 

,  Queen  Ann's  county,  Maryland,  I  will  expose  to  public 

Adverting  to  the  names  of  its!  sale,  at  the  Farm  called    "Blakeford,"    near  Queens- 


officers  and  the  interesting  objects  of  the  Institute, 
it  is  in  every  view  gratifying  to  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber. The  mode  by  which  I  can  most  eiTcctually 
cooperate  in  your  labours,  is  by  offering  the  use  of 
the  "American  Farmer."  which  circulates  through- 
out the  Union,  and  v\as  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  unfolding  the  resources  of  our  common 
country,  and  of  making  known  the  productions  and 
advantages  peculiar  to  each  portion  of  it. 


town,  on  Tuesday,  1th  of  November,  next  ensuing,  all 
the  Personal  Property  of  Robert  Wright,  deceased. 
Oct.  27.  KOBT.   WRIGHT,  Administrator 
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Curwen  in  reply  to  Columella  revived,  No.  2 — An 
I.ssay  on  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  improv- 
ing and  creating  Home-Markets  for  Agricultural  pro- 
ductions  and   Raw  Materials,  by  George  Tibbits — On 


Amongst  the  respected  officers  of  your  Institute,  pthei-ing  Fruit-An  Essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Silk, 
I  observe  several  who  have   been  steady  friends  of  l^/,^"'/''"   ^    Sm.lh-F^wers-Lockjaw  '".Horses- 
.  ,        J.        ,     "  "=   "ciiii  ""^""J  "'r""»  "I  .({uies  for  ascertaining  a  Horse's  age — Tree  Hill  Races, 

my  journal  and  to  whom  it  is  known  that  the  soil,  i  Kichmond— Norfolk  Fall  Races-New  method  of  olean- 
cliniate,  and  productions  of  Florida  have  already  i„g  silks,  Woollens  and  Cottons,— Editorial— Adrei^ 
betin  partially  described  in  it;  bat  these  notices  are  tisements. 


Turpentine,  Soft,    .   . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spcriaaceti,  winter    . 

PORIs     Baltimore  Mess 

do  Prime,  .   .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .   . 

RICF,  fresh 

SOAP  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow 
WHISi<EY,  Ist  proof,  •  gal. 
PEACH  BRANDY, 4th pr 
APP"  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUG  3  RS,  Havana  White,  c.lb 
do.        Brown,  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf lb. 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .   .  . 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  ....    bush 

Liverpool  ground    .   . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P 

do.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, doz. 

Port,  first  quality,   . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd    lb. 
do.        crossed,  . 

Common,  Country, 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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THE  ART  OF  BREEDING, 

To  Jonathan  Roberts,  Esa 

President  of  the  Pean.  Jlgric.  Society. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  presented 
for  the  Society,  an  account  of  my  sheep 

I  have  never  considered  any  race  of  sheep  fitted 
for  all  the  climates,  soils  and  objects,  of  our  vast 
territory,  and  I  have  endeavoured  lo  show,  that 
"particular  breeds  have  been  forages  retained  in 
ceriain  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  shape  of  thct 
anirnal  has  been  made  conformable  to  thrf  purposes,! 
to  the  climate,  to  the  food,  and  face  of  the  country' 
upon  'vhich  it  has  been  reared.  On  the  mount. lins 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  on  the  bare  clialk  hills  of 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  England,  races' 
of  sheep  have  always  been  brei),  which  by  the  light- 
ness of  their  carcasses,  and  the  activity  of  their 
muscles,  are  enabled  to  find  sustenance,  and  by  the' 
closeness  of  their  fl'^eces,  are  fitted  to  endure  the 
exposure,  which  in  mountainous  regions  iimst  al- 
ways be  met.  In  the  rich  vales  of  Leicestershire, 
and  hi;;;hly  cultivated  marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
other  counties  in  the  north,  families,  the  very  op- 
posite to  these,  have  been  as  carefully  bred,pos-l 
sessinsf  heavy  carcasses,  long  wool,  shorter  legs, 
very  small  bone,  with  the  most  sluggish  dispositions, 
without  either  the  desire  or  the  power  to  make  ex- 
ertion to  obtain  food." 

And  with  these  impressions  you  will  perceive  I 
have  not  given  up  long  woolled  sheep,  but  have  re- 
peatedly ordered  them  from  England,  in  addition  to 
several  imported  parcels,  which  I  had  obtained  here 
or  in  Massachusetts,  more  especially  as  I  conceive 
conibmg  wool  essential  to  certain  manufactures 
about  to  be  introduced 

My  success  in  crossing  Tunisian  long  woolled 
sheep,  with  "Beanes'  mixed"  family  of  Dishley 
blood,  was  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  fine  rams, 
which  you  so  much  admired  on  their  way  lo  my 
friends  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  crossing  thesej 
animals  of  dilferent  breeds,  but  mot  of  oistinct 
RACES,  both  being  of  the  long  woollbd  race,  I 
did  not  expect  to  obtain  the  good  qualities  of  both, 
without  the  defects  of  either,  I  but  hoped  to  procure 
the  hardiness  and  fine  mutton  of  Tunisian  sheep, 
with  some  of  the  attributes,  not  of  pure  Dishley,  but 
merely  of  "Beanes"  mixed"  family  of  Dishley 
blood.  I  expected  from  monp-eh.  but  the  degree  of 
excellence  possessed  by  mongrels,  until  after  a  sue 
cession  of  ye  irs,  by  proper  selection,  and  repeated 
crosses,  I  might  have  fixed  certain  varieties  in  one 
family,  constituting  thus  an  improved  breed. 

I  might  have  pursued  my  object  for  many  years 
without  danger  of  breeding  too  closely  in,  even  if  I 
had  begun  with  but  two  sheep.  It  is  admitted  by 
most  of  the  opponents  of  breeding  in  and  in,  that 
wiih  certain  views  the  father  may  be  united  with 
the  daughter — with  the  grand-daughter — g.  grand 
daughter — and  g.  g  grand  daughter;  for  the  g  g. 
grind  daughter  is  supposed  to  retain  one-sixteenth 
of  the  blood  of  the  original  dam. 

But  a  brother  and  sister  should  very  rarely  be 
joined,  as  they  are  both  ot precisely  the  same  blood 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  pro 
per  technic.il  language  to  convey  the  principles  up- 
on which  the  art  of  breeding  has  been  established 
The  use  of  the  words,  family,  breed,  and  race,  in- 
discriminately, causes  no  little  difficulty  in  conimu 
nicating  precise  impressions  on  this  subject:  and  lo 
prevent  cavil  in  the  use  of  terms,  I  will  endeavour 
to  illustrate  the  acceptation  in  which  they  are  taken 
by  me  * 

I  have  called  all  the  old  "B-.'kewell"  sheep  a 
"mixed  family,"  as  they  are  mongrels  deriied 
from  Beanes'  importation  of  Dishley  and  Tees- 
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water,  »  •  »  »_  jiimbled  in  most  cases  with 
Southdown,  Irish,  and  common  American  sheep 
The  term  family  is  used,  to  designate  their  close 
affinity  in  all  cases;  yet  the  absence  of  determined 
characteristics,  denies  to  them  the  appellation  of  a 
"breed."  which  I  suppose  must  be  marked  by  points, 
properties,  or  general  conformation  so  distinct,  as 
to  leave  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  immediate  origin 
or  descent. 

But  "race,"  I  conceive,  in  the  language  of  breed- 
ers, embraces  many  breeds;  thus  sheep  are  classed 
under  the  general  terms  "long  woolled,"  and  "short 
woolled  race." 

By  the  term  "variety,"  I  apprehend  that  breed- 
ers mean  a  product  fortuitous,  or  the  result  of 
design,  exhibiting  peculiar  characteristics,  either 
in  form  or  properties,  or  both,  and  which  are  so  de 
eided,  as  to  prevent  its  being  assigned  to  any  known 
family,  or  particular  breed 

New  varieties  are  obtained  by  crosses — they  are 
fixed  by  selection,  and  breeding  in.  When  their 
blood  has  been  commixed,  and  their  offspring  has 
been  joined  during  many  generations,  with  reference 
to  the  approximation  of  the  indivi.luals  so  joined 
to  the  points  or  properties  desired,  producing  an 
union  of  their  characteristic  peculiarities,  they  are 
said  to  be  established  or  fixed  in  one  family,  consti- 
tuting thus  an  improved  breed. 

The  first  cross  produces  a  variety  called  an  half 
bred — the  second,  three-fourths — the  third",  seven 
eighths — the  fourth,  filteen  sixteenths,  and  so  on. 
The  variation  of  the  blood  in  each  cross  is  desig- 
nated by  figures  lo  a  certain  point  only,  because 
there  is  a  point  where  all  sagacious  breeders  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  blood  ol  the  original  sire  or 
dam,  is  so  nearly  sunk  or  expelled,  as  to  be  little 
estimated,  leaving  them  at  that  point,  in  possession 
of  animals  usually  equal  to  pure  blood. 

If  it  were  not  received  among  breeders,  whose 
experience  has  led  to  the  conclusion — if  it  were  not] 
sanctioned  by  men,  whose  habits  of  investigation,! 
and  general  knowledge,  cannot  fail  to  lead  them; 
to  truth,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  an  im-j 
proved  breed  could  be  found,  whose  attributes; 
could  be  retained  without  dangci-  vt  oomo  .ii<lden 
transition  destructive  of  all  the  objects,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  which,  it  had  been  sought.  This  posi- 
tion niiy  be  illustrated  by  the  success  which  the 
breeders  of  dogs,  and  even  of  birds  have  attained. 

The  term  "breeding  in  and  in"  appears  to  have 
been  received  by  some  writers  in  a  dilferent  sense 
from  that  in  which  I  apprehend  it  should  be  applied. 
I  have  considered  Sir  John  Sebright's  essay,  pub- 
lished at  the  desire  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  decidedly  the  best  which  has  appeareil 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  my  impressions  I  am  sup- 
ported by  Sinclair  and  Young,  the  one  quoting  Se- 
bright in  the  "Code  of  Agriculture,"  the  other  esta- 
blishing his  positions  in  the  ".Survey  of  Sussex,"  by 
giving  the  highest  authorities — facts,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  practical  men 

By  opposing  "breeding  in  and  in,"  Sebright  does 
not  intend  to  exclude  the  union  of  animals  nearly 
allied,  for  he  justly  remarks — 

"Mr.  Bakewell  hud  certainly  the  merit  of  ile- 
stroying  the  absurd  prejudioa  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed against  breeding  from  animals,  between 
whom  there  was  any  degree  of  relationsliip;  had 
tiiis  opinion  been  universally  acted  upon,  no  one 
could  have  been  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  particu- 
lar breed,  good  or  bad;  (or  the  produce  of  one 
year  would  have  been  dissimilar  to  that  of  another, 
and  we  should  have  availed  ourselves  but  little  of 
an  animal  of  superior  merit,  that  we  might  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  possess." 

And  he  continues,  that  brother  and  sister  may 
even  be  joined   with   certain    views,  "should  they 

BOTH  BE  VERY  GOOD,  and  P  ^RTIC^JLAR1.¥  SHOUI.D 
THt  SA.ME  I  EFECTS  NOT  PREDOMINATE  IN  BOTH,  91;T 
THX  FERFECTIOns  OF  THE  ONE;  FAOMISE  TO  COAKECT 


IN     THE     PRODUCE,     THE      IMPERFECTIONS      OF     THE 

OTHER."  Yet  he  opposes  its  being  carried  so  far, 
as  some  writers  have  imagined,  \t  was  pursued  by 
Bakewell,  whose  practice  has  never  been  traced. 

1  have  contended  that  the  effects  of  breeding 
CLOSELY  in  are  injurious;  my  practice,  independent 
of  any  expression  in  favour  of  Sebright's  doctrine, 
will  determine  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  union  to 
a  certain  point,  of  animals  nearly  allied. 

One  of  my  finest  bulls  (Malcolm)  which  I  import- 
ed at  the  time  I  possessed  many  high  bred  males  of 
the  same  breed,  is  derived  from  a  cow  begotten  by 
Western  Comet  upon  his  g.  g.  grand  daughter. 

And  that  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  Mr. 
Coales,  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  of  Great  Britain, 
is  evident  in  his  declaring,  that  he  has  seen  no  bull 
which  he  would  prefer  to  Malcolm  as  a  sire. 

The  celebrated  Ki.ight— Mason— Rudd—Whita- 
ker — Parkinson  and  Sonierville,  might  be  quoted 
in  aid  of  that  which  has  been  advanced;  but  more 
pointedly  to  bring  the  soundness  of  Sebright's  doc- 
trine to  your  view,  I  would  recall  your  own  and 
your  brother's  experience  in  flocks  of  sheep  made 
decrepid  by  too  close  adherence  to  the  same  blood. 
I  am  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 

Powdlon,  Oct.  5i/i,  IS26. 
•r 

Note. — (From  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture.) 

The  art  of  improved  breeding  consists,  in  making 
a  careful  selection  of  males  and  females,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  stock,  with  f-wer  defects, 
and  with  greater  properties  than  their  parents;  by 
which  their  mutual  perfections  shall  be  preserved, 
and  their  oiutual  ftults  corrected.* 

The  objects  of  improved  breeding,  therefore, 
are,  to  obviate  defects,  and  to  acquire  and  to  per- 
petuate desirable  properties;  hence,  when  a  race  of 
animals  have  possessed,  in  a  great  degree,  through 
several  generations,  the  properties  which  it  is  our 
object  to  obtain,  and  any  tendency  to  produce  un- 
wished for  prope  lies,  has  been  extirpated,  their 
progeny  are  said  to  be  well  bred,  and  their  stock 
may  be  relied  on.f 

It  wuo  upon  this  principle  of  selection,  that  BaKe- 
well  formeu  (hs  celebrated  stock  of  sheep,  having 
spared  no  pains  or  expense,  in  obtaining  the  choic- 
est individuals,  from  all  the  best  kinds  of  long  or 
combing  woolled  sheep,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
met  with;J  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  any  breed 
may  be  improved  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  that 
of  putting  the  best  males  to  the  finest  females. 
After  a  superior  breed,  however,  has  thus  been  ob- 
tained, it  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  disputed, 
whether  it  is  proper  to  raise  stock,  1.  from  the  same 
family;  or,  •}..  From  the  same  race,  but  of  different 
families;  or.  .'!.  From  races  entirely  different. 

1.  Breeding  from  Ihe  same  family. — This  method 
is  called   breeding  in-and  in,  or  putting  animals  of 

•Sir  John  S.  .Sebright's  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Improv- 
ing the  Breed  of  Domestic  .\nimals,  p.  5  and  S.  .M[ 
breeding  proceeds  on  the  presumption,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  any  individual  animal  is  lo  transmit  to  its 
offspring  the  form,  constitution  and  qualities  which  it 
possesses;  and  as  two  animals  are  concerned  in  the 
i  production  of  one  offspring,  tliat  one  is  expected  to  in- 
herit, a  form  and  constitution,  compounded  on  the  joint 
qualities  of  its  two  parents.  Thus  it  is  fuuiid,  in  nu- 
merous breeds  of  animals,  as  in  deer,  in  the  West  High- 
land eattie,  in  the  North  Devon,  and  in  the  wild  cattle  of 
ChiUinghain  Park,  the  offspring,  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  generations,  have  borne  the  same  general  cha- 
racters. Observatiotts  by  C.  Mason,  £si;.,  of  Clifton,  co. 
Durham. 

j  Sir  John  S.  Sebright's  Essay,  p.  7.  Incessant  care 
and  attention,  however,  are  necessary,  to  keep  them 
up  to  the  mark;  and  this  raL^er  fortunate  than  other- 
wise, since  it  perpetuates  the  Micrit  of  breeders,  and  tho 
competitiou  of  stock. 

X  Young's  Lecture,  p.  9, 
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the  nearest  lelatloiisliip  togellier.*  I'hough  thi^ 
plan  was  some  time  in  fashion,  nnder  the  sanction 
of  IJaUenell's  authority,  yet  experience  has  now 
proved,  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  perseverei! 
in.  It  may  prove  beneficial  indeed,  if  not  carried 
too  far,  in  fixing  any  variety  that  may  be  thoii^''^ 
valuable,!  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  so  only  in  appear- 
ance. Under  this  system,  the  young  animal  comes 
into  the  world,  on,  comparatively  a  very  small 
scale.  By  keepini;;  it  fat  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  existence,  it  is  made  to  attain  a  Rreater  size  than 
nature  intended;  and  its  wei[;ht  in  consequence  will 
be  very  great,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  hones. 
Thus  a  generation  or  two  of  animals  of  an  extraor- 
dinary lorm,  and  saleable  at  enormous  prices,  may 
be  obtained;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  prac- 
tice is  eligible,  if  long  persisted  in  {  On  the  con 
trary,  if  the  system  be  followed  up,  the  stock  get 
tender  and  delicate,  they  become  bad  feeders;  and 
(hough  they  retain  their  shape  and  beauty,  they  will 
decrease  in  vigour  and  activity,  will  become  lean 
and  dwarfish,  and  ultimately  incapable  of  continuing 
(he  race.  The  instances  of  this  are  numerous. 
The  celebrated  breeder,  Prinsep,  foimd,  that  de- 
crease of  size  unavoidable,  in  spite  of  all  his  en- 
deavours, by  keeping  the  young  stock  vvell,  to  pre- 
vent it.§  Sir  John  S.  Sebright  tried  many  experi- 
ments by  breeding  iii-and  in,  with  dogs,  fowls,  and 
pigeons,  and  found  the  breeds  uniformly  degene- 
rate.ll  A  gentleman  who  tried  the  system  with 
pigs,  brought  them  at  last  into  such  a  state,  that 
the  females  gave  over  breeding  almost  entirely,  and 
when  they  did  breed  their  produce  was  so  small 
and  delicate,  that  they  died  as  soon  as  they  were 
born.  Nay,  Mr.  Kniuht's  experiments  with  plants 
have  fully  convinced  him,  that  in  the  vegetable,  as 
well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  offspring  of  a 
male  and  female,  not  related,  will  possess  more 
strength  and  vigour,  than  where  (hey  are  both  of 
the  same  faniily.^  This  proves  how  unprofitable 
such  connexions  are.  That  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  a  breeder  may  not  managea  particular  family 
of  animals  to  great  advantage,  bj  shifting  or  chang 
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breeding.  He  observes,  that  there  never  did  exist 
an  animal  without  some  defect  in  constitution,  in 
form,  or  in  some  other  essential  quality;  and  such 
defect,  however  small  it  may  be  at  first,  will  in- 
crease in  every  succeeding  generation,  and  at  last 
predominate  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  the 
breed  of  little  value.*  Breeding  in-and-in,  there- 
fore, would  only  tend  to  increase  and  to  perpetuate 
that  defect;  which  might  be  eradicated,  by  a  judicious 
selection  from  a  different  family  in  the  same  race. 

•I.  The  breeding  from  different  families  of  the 
same  race,  is  therefore  a  preferable  system.  When 
these  have  been  for  some  time  established  in  difle- 
rent  situations,  and  have  had  some  slight  shades  of 
difference  impressed  upon  them,  by  the  influence  of 
different  climates,  soils,  and  treatment,  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  interchange  (he  males,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  excellencies  and  remedy, 
ing  the  defects  of  each  family.  On  this  principle, 
the  celebrated  Culley  continued,  for  many  years, 
to  hire  his  rams  from  Bakevvell,at  the  very  tijne 
that  other  breeders  were  paying  him  a  liberal  price 
for  the  use  of  his  own;  and  the  very  same  practice 
is  followed  by  the  most  skilful  breeders  at  preseiit.f 


HOME  MARKETS— AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
DUCTIONS AND  RAW  MATERIALS. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  .■Agriculture  of  the 

State  of  New  York.) 

{Ctmtinued  from  p.  251.) 

England,  from  the  earliest   times,  supplied   our 

southern  states  with   coarse   woollen  cloths,  called 


vants.  The  provisions  andbread-stufls  required  to 
feed  the  artizans,  while  converting  these  articles 
into  manufactured  and  saleable  goods,  are  also  sup- 
plied by  foreigners.  The  consequences  to  the 
country  and  treasury  are,  that  we  are  thereby  dig- 
enabled  to  pay  for,  and  import,  other  articles  which 
we  want;  and  should,  in  that  case,  import,  to  the 
full  amount  of  all  we  could  and  should  make  of 
these.  In  this  state,  we  have  now  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  persons  clothed  in  the  woollen 
and  cotton  goods  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  of 
foreign  raw  materials,  except  part  of  the  raw  cot- 
ton. The  importations  of  woollen  and  cotton,  ex- 
ceed sixfeen  millions,  and  the  consumption,  fourteen 
millions;  and  the  proportion  of  our  people  who 
consume  them  are  immense. 

These  particulars  are  stated,  to  illustrate  the  po- 
sition, that  manufacturing  establishments,  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  the  community,  cannot  for 
a  long  time  be  expected  to  rise  in  this  country, 
unless  they  are  shielded  and  protected  in  their 
infancy  by  government,  and  that  they  may,  with 
that  protection,  some  of  them  soon  be  expected 
to  rise,  without  prejudice  to  the  treasury,  or  the 
consumers  of  foreign  goods,  except,  perhaps,  a. 
temporary  rise  in  their  price  at  the  commence- 
ment. By  gradually  taking  up  and  protecting 
particular  articles  in  succession,  such  as  could 
probably  be  supplied  in  the  country,  the  whole 
would  be  ultimately  taken  up,  protected,  and  made 
at  home.  Wool,  cotton,  and  hemp,  may  claim  the 
preference  at  present;  afterwards,  iron,  steel,  and 
other  goods;  from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole  ca- 
talogue of  foreign  manufactured  articles  are  includ- 
ed.     The    farming  interest   and  receipts  into   the 


negro  cloths.     For  a  few  years,  the  English  were 
excluded  from  these  markets  by  the  late  embargo 

and  war,  and  manufactories  for  making  cloths,  as  treasury  would,  at  every  step,  be  found  to  be  pro- 
substitutes,  were  established  in  the  New  Englanii  ™°'<"l ''""l  advanced.  The  farming  interest  would 
states,  and  some  in  this  state.  At  first,  these  cloths  *°""  '^"'^  '^  home,  consumption,  and  home  markets 
sold  for  about  seventy  five  cents  per  yard;  but  at  f*""  '■*"  ^^^"  productions;  and  in  these,  irresistible 
less,  before  the  close  of  the  war.  At  that  time,  inducements  for  further  improvements  iu  their 
they  were  met  in  those  markets  by  large  supplies' """^es  of  cultivation.  The  capacity  of  the  country 
from  Eneland,  and  thev  fell  to  below  fiftv  cents  '°  1'^^  '^"'"  '"''?*''■  quantities  of  the  foreign  articles, 
.     ,      .      ri       J-        J         ,-    „        -       "    Orders  were  less  frequent,  or  for  diminished  nuan-I^""  '■""^'"'""  *°    be   miported,  charged   with  thp 

ing.  instead   of  breeding  direct^  from  parents  to  tities,  to  England.     The  usual  quantities  conriLei  P^y'?^^"*  "^  duties,  would  fill   the  treasury  to  over, 

S£l'^\"|-n.'.l.'i"':^_'    .  '''Vf'"!*^.''^  P'"0'="""graaIes!tobo  ™aJo  il.ere,  and  accumub.ted.     The  market  flo»'ng- 

continued  to  be  pressed  wiib  both  descriptions  ofj  '»'"  aware  that  I  have  given  but  a  very  inade- 
cloths.  The  price  declined  to  forty ,  to  thirty  five, ' 'l"**^ '''_";'^  of  the  embarrassments  an.d  difficulties 
and   thirty  cents.     In    18i3-4,  an   immense   mass 


which  attend   the   commencement  of  manufactures 


probably  "the  entire  accumulated  quantity  in  Eng- ! '"  .*^'"'"''"'^*  where   the  arts    have  been   neglected. 


land,  was  sent  out,  and  being  still  met  by  cloths 
made  here,  fell  to  twenty-five,  twenty,  and  even 
seventeen  cents.     That  operation   broke  down  our 


It  is  not  so  much  from  (Ke  want  of  hands,  such  as 
they  are,  or  from  the  want  of  capital,  that  mi.nu- 
faclurins:  is  not  commenced,  as  from  the  absence  of 


rrom  llie  flocks  and   herds  of  those  wfco  have  the 

same  or  a  similar  breed.     It  has  been  remarked, 

that  those  farmers  have  in  general  the  worst  flocks, 

who  breed  from  rams  produced  on  their  own  farms! 

and  that  an  interchange  of  males  is  mutually  bene- 

ficial.tt 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine,  "that  when  you  can 

no  longer  find  better  males  than  your  own,  then  by 

all  means  breed  from  them,  lor  that  best  can  only 

beget  best;"  it  is  ably  refuted  by  an  intelligent  au 

thor,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  art  of  prices.     The  cotton  bagging  manufacturers  orif  en- 1 1"='''^'°"  .■*""'"«  "'«">=;  ?"d  "''O^c  =»"•  the  powerful, 

tucky,  I  am  informed,  met  a  similar  fate  in  the  de-|''"''  ""^^'''^ble  compelition,  which  the  new  beginner 
cline  and  fall  of  their  establishments.  ,mu.stmeet   with   in   the   foreis,ner,  who  has  before 

There  are  several  setts  of  articles,  particularly  i*"l''''"^''  ''^*. '"'"''''■'•  These  difficulties  and  discou- 
all  those  made  from  wool  and  cotton,  which  would' ''''"•''"''"'''*•  '"  "^"^  commencement  of  manufactures, 
be  made  here,  to  the  extent  of  the  home  demand, i"'''^  """-'"'''"'''  *•"■'''  '"  ""figard  to  many  of  them,  as 


manufacturers;  they  gave  up  the  markets  to  the!  "*  "  *'  ''""  prolessions;  or  some  one,  or  all  of 
Enclish.  who,  unless  the  tarifi' of  last  year  shall  pre-' J*?®""' "'^°"  which  a  particular  branch  is  dependent, 
vent  them,  will  again  take  the  market  at   (brmeri       ?.""*'*'"^"'"^'''*  of  workmen,  and   want  of  cora- 


*  It  having  been  found,  that  this  system  produced  ani- 
mals quite  deficient  in  vigour,  those  who  are  now  pos- 
sessed ot;  a  capital  stock,  keep  two  or  three  stremu  of 
blood,  quite  distinct,  that  they  may  avoid  a  consanirui- 
nity,  " 


t  Sir  John  S.  Sebright's  Essay ,'p.  1 3.  Paper  by  Hen- 
ry Cline,  Esq.,  Conim.  vol  iv.  p.  442. 

}  Paper  bj  T.  A.  Knight,  Bsq.,  Coram,  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.5.  These  dwarfish  males,  how- 
ever, may  not  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  stock  of 
another  person,  especially  the  first  cross,  if  the  female, 
be  of  a  coarser  quality,  ar.d,  on  Mr.  Cline's  principle 
it  they  are  of  a  larger  size  tlian  the  njales  nut  to  them 

§  Paper  by  T.  A.  Kni-ht,  Esq.,  Comin.  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

II  Sir  .lohn  S.  Sebrighl^s  Essay,  p.  13. 

H  Paper  by  T.  A.  Kni-ht,  Esq.,  Comm.  to  the  Board 
of  AgricidtLire,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

*»  Husbandry  of  Scutland,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  109. 
The  same  rule  holds  ^'u„d  re-arding  the  human  species. 
By  a  train  ol  milurtiiuale  crcumslanees,  a  brother  and 
sister   german,  ignorant  of  their  close  connexion  toge- 

u'"'  '^*''!  "'anied.  They  had  ten  children,  all  of 
whom  died  before  their  parents 

n  Paper  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.',  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 


il^  not  for  exportation.  If  assurances  should  be 
given  that  the  present  prices  would  be  maintained, 
there  is  no  want  of  capital;  the  requisite  stock  of 
artizans  would  soon  appear.  But  adventurers  in 
these  pursuits  are  deterred,  and  dare  not  undertake 
them;  partly  from  the  apprehension,  that  the  pre 
sent  protection,  by  way  of  duties,  may  be  abated; 
but  much  more  so,  from  a  dread  of  the  competition 
which  they  well  know  must  ensue  between  them- 
selves and  the  foreigners,  who  have  hitherto  sup- 
plied the  country  with  these  articles.  The  conse- 
quence to  the  farming  and  landed  interest  is,  that 
the  wool  is  grown  in  foreign  countries,  instead  of 
this,  to  clothe  about  all  the  rich  and  fashionable 
part  of  the  community,  and  even  labourers  and  ser- 


•  Sir  .John  S.  Sebright,  on  Improving  the  Breeds  of 
D«)mestic  Animals,  p.  II  and  14. 
f  General  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  ili,  p.  17. 


the  uniform  experience  of  every  country  has  found 
it  impracticable  to  overcome,  without  the  aid  of  the 
povverful  shield  of  government  to  protect  thenj 
against  foreign  compelition,  in  their  infancy. 

My  recollection  may  fail  me  in  an  attempt  to 
suggest  the  numerous  objections  which  have  been 
urged,  a;;ainst  granting  the  protection  to  manufac- 
tures required  of  government,  or  the  diflerent  inte- 
rests and  professions,  by  whom  they  are  made. 

Among  others,  it  is  held,  that  the  country  is  not 
capable  of  furnishing  the  necessary  stock  and  va- 
riety of  raw  materials;  and,  in  particular,  that  it 
cannot  supply  the  wool  lor  woollen  manul'actures. 

That  a  certain  loss  of  revenue  derived  from  im- 
ports, must  be  sustained,  and  direct  taxation,  to 
make  good  the  deficiency,  must  be  a  consequence 
of  this  protection. 

That  we  have  not  the  hands  to  spare  from  the 
other  more  healthful  and  pr^tfitable  employments — 
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li  C(iii;;ii>s  are  not  aii1hiinz.-ii  to  gr;iiit  tlio  re  -it  liist  view,  it  is,  nevertheless,  beyoiui  all  quesfioo 
|iun'd  protection,  by  fa.\iiii;  the  many  for  the  be-  true.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  every 
lit  of  the  few;   nor  to   cherish   and   elevate  one  nation  imports  commodities  from  abroad,  of  soim: 


class,  to  the   prejuilice   of  others,  and  particularly  sort,  to  about  the  amount  which  it  is  convenient  for 
the  shipping  interest,  which  is  already  established,  it  to  piiy  for.  and  beyond  its  ability  to  pay,  it  cannot 
and  in   successful  operation — the  danger  of  sniua;-:  for  any  length  of  time  continue  to  import. 
p,ilng;  the  destruction  of  all  regular  commerce;  thei      In  England,  all,  or  nearly  every  manufactured  ar 
di-nioralizing  inlluence  of  manufacturing  establish;  tide,  together  with   bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  are 
m.nts;  (he    great   and  unnecessary    injury  to   the  directly,  OT   virtually    prohibited.     There    still    re 


to  lollow  from  the  like  causes,  in  all  the  countries 
whose  statistical  recoids  have  been  examined,  and 
prove,  it  IS  apprehended,  conclusively,  that  the  re- 
venue of  a  counlry.and  particularly  of  this  coun- 
try. derivi;d  from  duli.s  on  imporli'd  articles,  may 
certainly  be  augmenlcd.  by  gradual  diminutions  of 
the  iinporlations  of  manufactured  articles  from 
abroad.  Hut  these  results  may  be  further  illustrat- 
,    .   -  ■        ,  ed  by  the  experience  of  this  country  in  the  article 

firming  interest,  as  it  would  be  at  their  expense,:  mams,  however,  even  to  England,  a  Vast  amount  to,  of  ^^.^^^^  ^.^^dg^  ^,^^1^^  Before  the  commence 
more  immediately,  that  the  required  protection  :  be.  imported.  All  the  articles  whose  growth  requires!  ment  of  the  late  war  and  embar-'o  immense  nuau 
must  be  granted— that  manufacturers  do  not  re-,  a  warmer  or  tropical  climate,  or  which  cannot  be  titles  of  coarse  cotton  cloths  were  imoorted  from 
quire  further  protection;  they  are  doing  well,  and |  conveniently  raised,  or  the  value  of  which  may  be  India  and  England.  Importations  were  susnended 
•..ill  increase  as  fast  as  the  welfare  of  the  country  i  further  augmented  by  the  labour  of  her  artizans.  by  the  war  and  embar-o  Durin"-  the  war  the  ar 
requires;  and  it  is  held  by  the  cotton,  sugar,  andj  The  raw  silks,  oils  and  fruits  of  Italy;  the  cotton  of :  ticle  being  in  great  demand  manufactories  were 
♦ohacco  growers,  that  it  might  excite  the  displeasure  our  soithern  states;  the  sugars,  spirits,  dye  stuffs. 'established,  and  commenced  their  operations  At 
of  England,  and  that,  by  way  of  retaliation,  she 'and  Iruits  of  the  West  Indies;  the  wines  and  fruits  the  close  of  the  war,  the  country  wis  a'^ain  inun 
may  shut  out  their  commodities  from  her  markets. | of  Spam,  Portugal,  and  other  wine  raising  coun-  dated  with  India  and  En"-lish  coarse  cotton  cloths 
Many  of  these  objections  have  been  answered  and  tries;  the  leas  of  China;  the  hemp,  flax,  iron,  and  These  foreign  cloths,  meetin"-  those  made  herein 
refuted,  satisfactorily  to  my  mind,  stdl  it  may  not  be!  furs  ofllussia  and  Sweden;  the  timber  and  peltries  our  markets,  the  market  wa-s^overstocked  and  the 
improper.atthistirae,brieH)  to  notice  some  of  them,  j  of  Canada  and  Norway,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ar-:  goods  sold  at  su6h  reduced  prices  that  the  works 
In  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  fur-  tides.  Her  importations  of  some  sort,  taken  in  the  in  this  country  were  stopp»d.and  the  owners  many 
nish  the  necessary  quantity  of  wool.  aggregate  from  all  the  countries  from  which  she  im-lof  them  ruined.     Congress,  however  increas'ed  the 

It  is  said  that  wool  cannot  be  grown  in  this  coun-  ports,  must,  m  the  long  run,  equal,  or  thereabouts,  duty  upon  this  article,  for  their  protection  From 
try,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  clothe  its  inhabitants,  i  her  exportations;  or  she  would  no  longer  derive  any  the  quantity  in  the  market,  the  effect  of  this  duty 
This  is  evidently  erroneous      The  only  reason  why  benefit  from  her  exportations;  other  nations  having  was  not  in. mediately  f  It.     ' 

wool  has  not  heretofore  been  grown  to  any  consi-  nothing  which   she   wanted,  or  would   take  in  ex-       But  further  importations  ceased.    Tinder  the  (itith 
derable  amount  is.  that  there  has  been  no  steady  or; change.     The  question  is;  is  she,  by  manufacturing,     "      ' 
effiiient  demand  lor  it.  The  demand  during  our  late  thereby  enabled  to  import  more;  the  duties  payable 
Before  that  time,  it  was  next  to  upon  which,  shall  be  productive  in  like  proportion. 


war  was  great. 

nothing,  compared  with  other  kinds  of  agricultural  to  the  smaller  quantity,  to  which,  without  m'anufac 
produce      During  the  war,  and  embargo,  the  quan-|turing,  she  must  of  necessity  have  been  limited? 
tity  of  wool  raised,  was  very  much  increased;  and  if     It  is  contended  that  she  is  thereby  enabled  to  im- 
the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  that  article  then,; port  more;  and  to  illustrate  this  position,  the  trade 


of  this  protecting  duty,  hoivever,  the  cotton  mills 
were  again  put  in  operation,  and,  as  the  manufac- 
turers became  better  acquainted  with  their  busi- 
ness, and  from  the  competition  which  ensued  among 
them,  the  country  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
article,  at  a  much  less  price  than  it  was  formerly 
,,     ,  .  imported.     The  country  is  not  only  supplied,  but 

in  this  country,  could  have  been  defended  from  the  ol  England  is  referred  to,  when  that  nation  did  not  i  overflow  ing  the  demand  at  home;  it  has  at  this  time 
interference  of  foreigners,  and  foreign  wool,  in  the  manufacture  more  than  this  now  does,  when  she  sent !  become  a  great,  if  not  the  best'  and  surest  article 
shape  of  woollen  cloths,  had  continued  to  be  ex- [her  wool,  raw  materials,  &c.,  to  Flanders,  and  other  " 
eluded;  before  this  time,  the  quantity  of  wool  raised,!  countries,  and  received   cloths,  and  other  manufac- 

would  not  only  have  been  equal  to  clothing  the  en-itured  articles  in  return;  a  practice  which  she  con|lhe  South  Ameri:an  markets,  over  the  cloths  of 
tire  population  of  this  country,  but  by  necessaryjtinued  for  many  centuries;  in  either  of  which,  or^  England  made  for  like  purposes,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
eompetition,  the  quality  would  have  been  improved, jCven  in  half  a  century,  by  adopting  her  present  poli-  supplant  them  in  all  foreign  markets,  where  the 
and  its  price  reduced  to  the  proper  level,  or  below  ty,  she  might  have   greatly  enlarged  her  number  of  cloths   of   both   countries  Imd   admittance   and   a 


er|  for  exportation  which  we  have.     The  coarse  cotton 
(Cloths  of  this  country  now  have  the  preference  in 


By  protecting  the  manufacturers  of  this  article 

jj  -        .      .  ,  for  a  short  time,  (who  are  good  customers  for  our 

By  reviewmgthe  history  of  the  manufactures  andj  bread  stufl"s  and   provisious,)  from  the  interference 

trade  of  England,  it  will  be  found  that,  at  the  com- j  of  foreigners,  tje  continual  drain  of  money  to  Eng- 


it.     At  the  close  ol  the  war,  however,  the  country  people;  ten   folded   her   revenue   from   duties,  andj  market. 
was  again  inundated  with  foreign  wool,  in  the  shape  raised  the  nation  to  a  state  of  the  most  enviable  pros 
of  woollen  manufactures;  which  had  the  preference  perity 
to  cloths  made   here,  by  our  half  learned   artists.       " 
The  consequence  was,  that  our  new  beginners  in 

the  manufacture  of  wool,  were  broken  down  and  mencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her 
ruined.  Wool  could  not  be  sold  at  hardly  any  revenue  derived  from  customs,  or  duties,  on  all  the 
price.  Sheep  became  useless  to  the  farmer;  and  imported  articles,  amounted  to  but  14,000(.,  yearly, 
the  flocks  of  sheep  were  killed  off  by  thousands,;  The  measures  adopted  by  that  Queen,  and  her  ex- 
and  their  carcasses  thrown  to  the  hogs.  The  flocks  cellent  minister,  Cecil,  in  protection  of  the  manufac- 
of  sheep  were  destroyed  in  this  summary  way,  or  tures  and  trade  of  her  people,  raised  the  revenue 
by  peddling  them  about  in  our  markets,  at  from  Irom  this  source,  in  her  time,  to  more  than  50,000/., 
fifty,  to  seventy-fiye  cents  per  head,  until  the  num-  and  from  these  plain  reasons,  that  her  nobles,  pre- 
ber  was  reduced  to  the  demands  of  a  part  of  our  lates,  and  gentry,  consumed  larger  quantities  of 
farmers,  for  the  coarse  fabrics  made  in  their  fami-  home-made,  instead  of  foreign  articles;  and  herpeo- 
lies,  for  their  u-e  The  farmers  have,  however,  pie  were  thereby  enabled  to  earn  more  money  by 
lately,  again  slowly,  and  cautiously  increased  their  making  them,  and  to  import  and  pay  for  a  greatly 
flocks,  apprehendiug  in  the  mean  time,  another  de  :  increased  quantity  of  foreign  articles,  still  remain- 
feat,  by  some  caprice  of  government,  or  change  of  ing  to  be  imported  For  these  facts  and  results, 
times.  The  small  addition  to  the  tariff  of  last  year,!  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  for  the  reign  of 
has  increased  that  confidence.     The  flocks  are  nowithat  Queen,  is  referred  to. 

again  more  carefully  attended  to,  but  the  price  of!  Although  much  was  done  during  the  reign  of  that 
wool  may  soon  again  decline,  unless  the  duties  on  j  monarch,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  England  in 
imports  are  further  augmented,  so  as  to  draw  intoj  the  succeeding,  as  in  the  former  arbitrary  reigns,  to 
the  country,  or  grow  up  in  it,  a  sufficient  stock  of|  the  revolution,  underwent  many  fluctuations.  From 
artizans,  to  make  and  supply  all  the  woollen   goodsithat  time,  the  laws  and  regubitions  relating  to  ma- 


required  in  the  consumption  of  the  country;  and  un 
less  this  stock  of  artizitns  shall  be  enlarged,  and 
manufactories  of  the  article  established,  commensu 
rate  with  the  demand  of  the  country,  another  slaugh 
ter  and  destruction  of  sheep  may  be  expected. 

[t  is  maintained,  that  no  further  protection  ought 
(o  be  provided  for  manufactories,  because  the  re 
venue  derived  to  government  from  duties  payable 
on  importations,  will  thereby  be  diminished^  and 
direct  taxation  resorted  to,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  protection. 

If  the  reverse  of  this  anticipation  is  not  evident 


nufactures  and  trade,  could  be  no  longer  altered  or 
changed  for  political  or  monied  considerations,  by 
the  arbitrary  proclamations  of  the  King.  Monopo- 
lies were  put  down,  further  prohibitions  of  manu- 
factured articles  were  enacted  or  enforced  by  se 
verer  penalties,  until  every  foreign  manufactured 
article  which  could  be  made  at  home,  was  virtually 


it  IS  worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  foreign  manufai 
tures  was  excluded,  the  receipts  from  duties  on  im- 
portations augTii.iilp.l.  until  18-22.  thcv  amounted 
tj  more  than  1 1,0U0,000Z.    These  results  are  found 


ey  10  Ji-ng- 
land  and  India,  was  not  only  itopped,  but  it  now 
enables  us  to  import  more  gf  the  articles  si  ill  re- 
maining to  be  imported,  to  tlie  full  amount  of  all 
we  export  of  this.  And  it  is  found  that  we  still  im- 
port of  these  other  articles  to  the  full  amount  of  all 
we  are  able  to  pay  for,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  re- 
mains very  much  against  us. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  England. 
Before  the  English  prohibited  the  importation  of 
cotton  goods,  they  were  imported  from  India  and 
sold  at  about  one  third  the  cost  of  making  them  in 
Engl.ind.  It  was  seen,  that  under  such  discourage- 
ment, her  new  beginners  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
market,  and  probably  never  become  workmen  ai  the 
trade.  She  wisely  excluded  these  foreign  cheap 
goods;  secured  the  home  market  to  her  raw  hands, 
and  gave  them  the  fullest  opportunity  to  become 
adepts  in  Ihe  art;  the  consumers  in  the  mean  time, 
paying  more  than  double  the  price,  at  which  the 
like  goods  could  be  had  from  abroad.  The  conse- 
quences resulting  to  England,  are,  that  she  is  now 
at  the  head  of  that  art,  while  none  of  the  ran  ma- 
terials are  raised  in  that  kingdom,  but  every  fibre  of 
them  imported  from  abroad  At  this  time,  or  in  the 
year  18-2;5,  as  appears  from  a  statement  in  parlia- 
ment, by  Mr.  Huskinson.  h.  r  manuficture  of  the  ar- 


excluded,  by  direct  inhibition,  or  high  duties.     And  ticle.  amounted  to  54.000,000  pounds  sterling,  or 


about  "240  njillions  of  dollars — her  exports  ol  Ibe  ar- 
ticle, to  -li  million-  sterling,  or  about  98  n.illions  of 
dollars-  tliH  r, umber  of  lamilies  employed  in  this 
business^  500,000.  Her  exports  of  this  article  aloiTC, 


am 
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amounting;  to  about  ilouble  all  the  iJoMieslic  exports 
of  tliis  country,  including  the  raw  cotton  of  the 
soutliern  states. 

Will  any  one  say  that  the  establishment  and  pro- 
tection of  this  branch  of  manufacture,  was  purchased 
too  dear  by  England?  It  cost  a  temporary  expense 
to  the  consumer,  of  the  extra  price  paid  for  the 
home  made,  over  the  imported  article  Did  her 
land-holders  pay  too  dear  for  it?  They  now  de- 
rive the  benelit  of  a  home  market  for  all  the  provi- 
sions and  liread-stutfs  to  feed,  vvool  to  clothe,  build 
ing  materials,  Stc,  to  supply  a  lurge  population 
which  never  could  have  been  in  existence  without 
it,  and  exceeding  in  amount,  all  the  exports  of  these 
articles  by  this  country.  Did  her  shipping  and  im 
porting  interests  p;iy  too  dear  for  it?  Have  they, 
in  consequence  of  the  exports  of  this  article,  been 
able  to  pay  for,  and  import,  more  than  they  could 
have  done  without  it?  Has  the  national  revenue, 
from  duties  on  imports,  been  augmented  by  the  ex- 
portation of  this  98  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cot- 
ton good.s,  and  the  importation,  of  course,  of  a  like 
amount  in  other  articles?  It  is  believed  to  be  evi- 
dent, that,  in  every  point  of  view,  she  has  been  im- 
mensely benefited  by  if. 

Her  silk  manufactory  presents  another  itenn  of 
surprising  advantage;  raiseil  entirely  by  a  like  poli- 
cy to  that  observed  in  relation  to  cotton.  The 
raw  materials,  also,  wholly  imported,  and  costing 
1,000,00IU.  or  4,500,1100  dollars.  Its  produce  is 
10,000,000/.,  or  jJ44, 500,000;  leaving  $40,000,000 
to  be  divided  between  the  makers  and  government. 
The  families  supported  by  it,  are  40,000.*  Does 
not  her  landed  interest  derive  great  benefits  from  the 
supply  of  these  families?  Is  not  England  able  to 
import  more  in  consequence  of  her  exportations  of 
manufactured  silk  goods?  But  (o  contrast  the  po- 
licy of  this  country  with  that  of  England  in  each 
particular,  would  lead  me  into  details  which  might 
become  tedious.  Permit  me,  however,  to  say,  that 
the  policy  of  this  country,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
is  that  of  encouraging  importations  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  of  discouraging  manufacturers.  The 
consequences,  both  to  the  government,  and  every 
class  of  people,  are  ruinous. 


experienced  m  our  short  war  with  her.  England 
has,  moreover,  since  the  war,  remitted  taxes,  whiuh 
produced  jj,28,237,500  annually,  and  has  established 
a  sinking  fund  of  #2'2,500,000,  wnich  is  fast  reducing 
her  debt.  She  has  but  to  avoid,  in  future,  unneces 
sary  wars,  to  discharge  a  debt,  once  thought  to  be 
so  enormously  large,  as  to  be  wholly  impracticable 
Although  as  a  general  rule,  the  exportations  of 
all  countries  are  made  with  the  sole  view  of  im 
porting  other  articles;  and  that  no  country  would, 
or  does  export  articles  of  value,  without  receiving  in 
return,  value  of  some  sort;  and  that  this  value  usual- 
ly consists  of  commodities,  on  which  there  may  be, 
and  usually  are,  duties  imposed  and  paid  to  govern- 
ment; still  a  particular  country  may  be  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  all,  or  many  others,  in  regard  to  the  arts, 
sciences,  trades,  and  professions  required  for  pro- 
ducing, manufacturing,  and  transportmg  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  necessity,  comforts,  and   luxuries  of  the 


and  county  of  Worcester,  of  its  farms,  of  its  far- 
mers, and  especially  of  its  »chook.  That  to  institu- 
tions which  produce  results  such  as  he  had  witness- 
ed in  the  exhibitions  of  this  day,  if  he  could  contri- 
bute  nothing  else,  he  could  «t  least  offer  the  tribute 
of  his  best  wishes,  and  in  that  spirit,  would  propose 
as  a  toast — 

"  The  Dairies,  JVurseries,  and  Schools  of  the  town 
and  county  of  fFoeeskr— Replenishment  to  and 
from  them  all." 


PROVIDENCE  CATTLE  SHOW. 
At  the  late  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  at  Provi- 
dence, awards  to  the  amount  of  §196  were  made  to 
ladies,  for  household  manufactures.  Among  other 
articles  exhibited,  were  two  boxes  of  laces,  from  the 
Newport  school,  comprising  2  dresses,  3  caps,  2 
tippets,  3  handkerchiefs,  and  9  veils,  the  work  of 
world,  that  she  will  not  only  pay  for,  and  import,  all  24  young  ladies  of  the  school,  attracted  the  admi- 
the  articles  required  in  the  support  of  that  country;  r.ation  of  all  who  saw  them.  One  of  the  pieces  (a 
to  the  growth  or  fabrication  of  which  her  climate  is  veil,)  by  Miss  Adehne  Friend,  was  wrought  with  96 
not  adapted;  but  by  way  of  return  values  for  her  ex- j  different  stitches. 

ports,  shall  receive  the  public  securities  or  stocks  of  j  The  names  of  these  females  belong  to  some  of 
foreign  governments.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  the  most  respectable  families  in  ."fewport,  and  fur- 
situation  of  England  at  this  time.  That  nation  not  nish  abundant  evidence  of  the  respectability  of  the 
only  i  ays  for,  and  imports,  an  immense  quantity  of  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged.  One  hun- 
foreign  articles,  with  its  manufactures,  but  has  accu-  i  dred  and  sixty  are  now  employed  at  Newport,  most 
mulated  the  public  securities,  or  stocks  of  foreign '  of  whom  can  earn  from  one  to  two  dollars  per 
governments,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  week,  and  branches  of  the  school  are  about  being 
hundred  million  of  pounds  sterling;  and  she  is  note-  established  at  Providence  and  Bristol, 
riously  a  larger  holder  in  the  stocks  of  this  country. 
(To  be  continued.) 


WORCESTER  CATTLE  SHOVr. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  attended  the 
Cattle  Show  and  Fair  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on 
Wednesday,  the  lllh  inst.  He  arrived  on  Tuesday, 
the  intelligence  of  which  was  echoed  through  the 
town  by  a  national  salute,  fired  by  order  of  Governor 
Lincoln.  He  attended  the  ploughing  match,  listen  I 
ed  to  the  exercises  in   the   Meeting-house,  viewed 


CAUTION  TO  FARMERS. 

The  Marietta  (Pennsylvania,)  Pioneer,  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  says,  we  are  informed,  that  several  very  fine 
horses  have  died  in  this  neighbourhood,  within  a 
few  days,  in  consequence  of  eating  new  corn. 


VALUABLE  GRASS. 
S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Westchester,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  I8i;6 

Sir, — Your  favour,  enclosing  a  few  joints  of  the 
the  animal:,  exhibited,  and   in   compliance  with  the! fertile  portion  of  the  spike  of  a  grass,  lately  sent  to 
.      .  invitation  of  the  Society,  was  present  at  the  Agri-Iyou  Irom  Missouri,  (of  which  an  account  is  given  at 

Our  government,  during  their  late  two  and  a  half  i  cultural  dinner.  He  left  Worcester  on  Thursday,  i  pag<;  244,  of  the  present  volume  of  the  American 
years'  war,  were  unable  to  procure  the  six  thousand !  for  Newport,  R.  I.  After  examining  the  Forlifica-  Farmer,)  was  duly  received;  for  which  be  pleased 
blankets  which  it  owed  (0  the  Indians,  and  the  army  jtions  at  Newport  he  embarked  on  board  the  steam-  '-  ^       '         ..      .  ' 

was  every  way  distre.ssed  for  the  want  of  blankets  1  boat  for  New  York,  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
and  clothing.     The  whole  revenue  which  they  were       The  following  were  among  the  toasts  drank  at 
able  to  raise,  from  taxes  of  all  sorts,  amounted  in  I  the  Agricultural  dinner: 


that  time  to  but  $35,642,488 

And  by  loans  at  usurious  rates,  45,172,581 

Total,  $80,815,069 
The  policy  of  England  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
ours  She  discourages  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured articles  of  all  kinds,  and  encourages  making 
them  at  home.  By  pursuing  this  policy  steadily, 
she  soon  raised  the  nation  to  comparative  pre-emi 
nence,  and  so  equalized  and  distributed  the  capital 
and  labour  of  the  country  among  all  the  arts  and 
professions,  required  in  producing  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries,  lo  which  her  climate  is 
adapted,  and  wanted  in  the  support  of  her  own,  and 
many  other  nations,  that  she  meets  any  exigency 
without  difficulty.  She  has  thereby  multiplied  her 
number  of  people,  and  increased  her  etiective  means, 
until  she  may  well  defy  competition.  She  closed  a 
war  of  twenty  years,  about  the  same  time  that  our 
late  war  with  her  terminated.  In  the  course  of  that 
time,  she  raised  by  taxes,  the  enormous  sum  of  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  three  millions  of 
dollars;  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  millions  of  dollars,  by  loans;  making  together, 
seven  thousand  and  thirty  eisrht  millions  of  dollars; 
and  apparently  with  less  financial  distress,  than  we 


to  accept  my  thanks. 

The  plant  in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Tripsa- 
CUM  of  the  botanists:  and,  judging  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  your  correspondent,  I  should  say  it 


The  "Tenants"  in   the  mbdivisions  of  the  great  Wdn  the  species  called   Tripsacum  monostachyon 

r,-m_\lQv    ihov    ^..li;i,of„    .r,^„.i    „..;.,i,i„...„i -<  which,  however,  is  considered  by  Pursh,  and  others. 


•Holt's  Administration  of  the  affairs  of  Grea  tBritain 
and  Ireland,  page  lis. 


Farm — May  they  cultivate  good  neighbourhood 
among  themselves,  and  not  unreasonably  quarrel 
with  the  "Landlord." 

Our  illustrious  Guest,  the  President  of  the  United 
States — Most  wise  and  most  fortunate  is  the  stales- 
man,  who  rejects  the  capricious  popularity  which 
must  be  run  after,  for  the  assurance  of  the  honour 
and  confidence  which  follow  the  steady  course  of 
an  honest  and  prosperous  policy. 

This  (oast  was  received  with  an  expression  of 
the  warmest  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  and  when  the 
cheers  ceased,  the  President  rose,  and  addressing 
the  President  of  the  Society,  expressed  his  acknow- 
ledgments in  substance  as  follows: 

"That  in  returning  his  thanks  to  the  company  for 
the  sentiment  with  which  they  had  honoured  him, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  same  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting his  thanks  also  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Socie- 
ty over  which  you  preside,  for  their  kind  invitation 


as  only  a  single  spiked  variety  of  the  T.  dactyloides, 
a  species  which  usually  bears  two  or  three  spikes. 
This  grass  you  will  find  well  described  in  the  books; 
particularly  in  Mr  Elliott's  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia— and  also  in  Rees'  Cy- 
clopffidia,  art.  Tripsacum.  The  common,  or  Eng- 
lish name,  is  Sesame  grass  It  is  spoken  of  as 
abounding  in  the  vast  prairies  of  the  west,  and  like- 
wise along  the  sea-coast.  It  is  also  said  to  occur, 
occasionally,  from  New  York  to  Carolina;  but  £ 
have  not  met  with  it  myself  The  character  which 
your  correspondent  gives  of  it,  as  an  article  of  hus- 
bandry, seems  to  be  new;  and,  if  not  too  highly 
drawn,  renders  it  an  object  of  much  interest  to  the 
agriculturist.  It  may,  perhaps,  answer  a  valuable 
purpose  in  the  prairies,  and  in  moist,  permanent 
meadow  grounds;  but  I  should  doubt  its  applica- 
bility to  this  region,  where  the  frequent  rotation  of 


to  attend  at  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  and  for|crops  is  so  generally,  and  so  advantageously  prac- 
the  further  honour  which  they  had  this  day  donej  tised  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  very  satisfactory 
him  by  electing  him  an  honorary  member  of  their  to  learn  some  further  particulars  respecting  its  cul- 
Association.  That  a  large  portion  of  his  life  had'ture,  and  its  utility  as  an  article  of  food  fur  cattle, 
been  passed  in  absence  from  his  native  state;  an' For  the  attention  which  he  has  already  paid  to  the 
absence  which  would  almost  at  all  times  have  been  j  subject,  your  correspondent  is  certainly  entitled  to 
involuntary,  but  for  the  consideration  that  it  was;  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural  community, 
in   the   service  of  his  country;  yet  that,  from   his  Very  respectfully, 

earliest  childhood,  he  had  heard  much  of  the  town  Your  most  obed't,        W.  D. 
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BORTICUXiTURS. 


LARGE  TREF'-S. 
Chardin,  the  traveller,  tells  us  that  in  the  Kins's 


Oarden  at  Shiras,  (in  Persia)  '-he  observed  a  tree!  the  ground,  tu-enty  six  yards.  Its  height  in  its  pre- 
whose  trunk  was  eight  yards  in  circumference. —  sent  ruinous  state,  ( 1776)  is  about  eighty-five  feet, 
From  the  treat  age  of  this  tree,  it  was  Irt-ated  with  and  its  principal  limb  extends  sixteen  yards  from  the 
peculiar  veneration  by  the  inhabitants:  they  pray  boll."  "When  compared  to  this,  (says  Dr.  Hunter) 
under  its  shade,  and  hant?  chjplets,  and  pieces  ofiall  other  trees  are  but  children  of  the  forest." 


phy  of  Natural  History;  which  was  growing  a*  |  cwcwniiers,  sea-serpents,  &'c.  Sec,  but  we  think  we 
Cowlhorpe,  near  Welherby;  upon  the  estate  be-jcan  o«t^uni;)Am  all  of  them."  Rather  an  unfortu- 
lonninu  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Sfourton.  "The  nate  phrase  for  an  Editor;  a  "pumpkin-headed  per- 
dimensions  are  almost  incredible.  Within  threefeet 
of  the  surface  it  measured  sixteen  yards,  and  close  by 


their  cloths  upon  its  boughs  The  sick,  or  their 
friends,  resort  here,  to  burn  incense,  to  (ix  lighted 
candles  to  the  trunk,  and  to  perform  other  super 
stitious  ceremonies,  in  the  hopes  of  their  health: 
Throughout  Persia,  are  many  other  trees  thus  su- 
perslitiously  reverenced  by  the  people." 

"  Tlie  Charter  Oak,"  in  Connecticut.  "From  the 
best  information  that  we  can  obtain,"  says  a  Hart-' 
ford  pai)er,  "this  tree  is  no  less  than  four  hundred  | 


The  following  account  of  the  celebrated  horse 
Chesnut  of  Mount  .^tna,  is  from  Brydone's  Travels: 
"leaving  the  Catania  road  on  the  left,  they  began 
to  ascend  the  mountain,  in  order  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated tree,  known  the  name  of  the  Chesnul  Tree  of 
an  hundred  Horse,  which  for  some  centuries  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
JEtna. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  region,  the  ascent  be- 


years  old:  it  is  twenty  eight  feet  in  circumference \  caixie  more  rapid,  till  they  arrived  at  the  beginning 
near  the  ground,  and  at  tiit-  height  of  seven  feet,  it; of  the  second  region  of  iEtna,  called  La  Regione 
is  17  feet  in  circumference;  the  height  of  the  treej  Sylvana,  by  the  natives,  because  it  is  composed  of 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  about  70  feet;  one  vast  forest  that  extends  all  round  the  mountain, 
some  of  its  brunches  extend  nearly  20  feet."  I  ["The   woody  region   of  iEtna  ascends  for  about 

In  May,  18'2H,  there  was  an  Elm  blown  down  in' eight  or  nine  miles,  and  forms  a  zone,  or  girdle,  of 
Wells.  ;Maine)  which  "measured  twenty  seven  feet  the  brightest  verdure,  all  round  the  mountain."] — 
and  Jour  inches  in  circumference,  making  the  diame-   q^g  same  author. 

ter  something  over  nine  Jeet;  and  was  forty  feet  fronii  "Near  this  place,  they  passed  through  some  beau- 
the  foot  to  a  crotch;  from  thence  it  was  20  feet  to  jifu]  woods  of  cork  and  evergreen  oak,  growing  out 
the  first  limb  running  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  of  the  lava;  and  proceeding  about  five  miles  farther, 
from  the  bottom  before  ii  had  any  limb,  when  it  ex-  they  came  to  the   chesnut  tree  already  mentioned 


son"  being  an  epithet  not  in  much  odour. 

A  gentleman  in  New  London,  near  Lynchburg, 
has  raised  a  tomato  2  feet  and  3  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

A  radish  was  raised  in  the  lower  end  of  Bote- 
tourt county,  measuring  36  inches  in  circumference 
— another  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  323  inches. 
"These  are  the  largest  (says  the  Fincastle  Editor) 
that  we  have  ever  heard  of" 

A  Raleigh  Editor  is  unable  to  match  it.  He 
states  that  a  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Miller  has  raised  one 
weighing  15 j  lbs.,  and  measuring  36  inches  in 
length,  and  21  in  circumference.  "Beat  it"  (says 
the  Raleigh  Editor)  "if  you  can." 

Of  the  fruit  furnished  at  a  late  public  dinner  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.  were  apples,  which  were  over  16 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  from  20  to 
23  ounces  each.  A  gentleman  has  filled  a  barrel 
with  110  apples  gathered  from  a  tree  in  Newtown. 
These  mammoth  apples  have  been  more  common 
than  usual,  during  the  present  season.  They  are 
called  the  king  pippins.  We  invite  our  confec- 
tioners to  send  for  some  apples  of  this  description. 
jThey  will  certainly  reward  them  handsomely  for 
their  trouble. 

Mr  L.  S.  D'Lyon  has  presented  to  the  office  of 
the  Savannah  Republican  two  ears  of  Indian  corn, 
the  production  of  a  single  stalk,  containing   1140 


panded  to  an  immense  size.     The   exact  height  of  „hi'ch,  in  the  old   maps  of  Sicily,  always  makes  a  grains  on  one  ear,  and  1020  on  the  other.     "There 
the  tree  could  not  be  accurately  obtained,  as  the  conspicuous  figure.  Mr.  Brydone  says  he  was  rather' are  14  acres  which  it  is  believed  will  average  the 
top  was  nmch  broken,  but  was  computed  to  be  uj)-] disappointed,  as  it  appeared  rather  a  cluster  of  five  same  ratio  " 
tvards  of  one  hundred  feet."  ,  trees  growing  together,  than  a  single  root;  however, 

"An  elm  tree  standing  near  the  house  of  Captain 'jje  was  assured  that  they  were  all  once  united  in 
Joshua  Ai'ery,  in  Stratham,  (Mass.)  and  reared]  t^g  same  stem,  and  that  in  the  days  of  old,  it  was 
since  his  recollection;  at  lour  feet  from  the  ground,;  regarded  as  the  beauty  of  the  forest,  and  visited 
measures  eighteen  feet  in  circumference  and  one  hun-  ]  from  all  quarters.  It  measfired  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred  feet  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches  on  thelJred  and  four  feet  in  circumference;  and  if,  as  it  is 
one  side,  to  the  extremity  of  them  on  the  other.     It,  pretended,  it  was  formerly  one  trunk,  it  must,  in 


was  planted  80  years  ago;  and  to  use  Caijtain  Ave- 
ry's expressiorf,  was  then  'smaller  than  histhuinb.' ' 
Mr.  Nelson,  the  botanist,  who  accompanied  Cap 
tain  Bligh  to  the  South  Sea,  for  the  puip'ise  of  con 


A  Mr.  James  Rainey  near  the  town  of  Milton, 
N.  C,  has  deposited  at  its  Post  Office,  a  corn  stalk, 
with  se4!e?i  well  filled  ears  of  sound  corn.     He  has 
accompanied  it  with  the  following  pleasant  note: — 
September  12,  1826. 

Mr.  Campbell — I  herewith  send  you  a  stalk  of 
corn,  which  grew  in  my  field  on  Hyco  this  season, 
with  seven  ears  on  it — If  the  ears  are  not  rank  and 
good  like  those  seven  ears  on  the  stalk  seen  by  Pha- 
roah  in  his  dream,  they  are,  as  you  may  see  good, 
sound,  ivell  filled  grain.  The  length  of  the  seven 
ears,  taken  together,  make  three  feet  and  five 
inches.      Though  we  do  not   with    Pharoah's    In- 


deed, have  been  a   wonderful  phenomenon,  in  the 

vegetable  kingdom.     There  are  many  other  trees  in 

this  vicinity,  of  extraordinary  magnitude.     Our  au 

thor  measured  one  which  rose  in  a  solid  trunk  to  a 
Teying  ^he  Bread-Fruit  Tree  to  the  West  Indies, j considerable  height,  that  was  not  less  than  seven- 
when   on  Van   Dieman's   Land,  "/bund  a  tree  in  a  ly  six   feet  in  circumference  at  two  feet  from  the'; 

thriving  state,  of  the  enormous  size  of  thirty-three  jrround  "  !  terpreter,  consider  this  as  a  sign  for  seven  years  of 

feet  and  a  half  in  girth,  and  at  a  proportionable  l      The  Lexington  (Ky.l  Public  Advertiser  says,  that,  plenty  in  our  land,  we  certainly  see  in  this  prolific 
height."  '"there  now  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  in!  stalk,  a  striking  contrast  with  what  we  hear  of  the 

In  Cook's  first  voyage.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  l  the  state  of  Indiana,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Salt  ri  [crops  of  corn  a  few  counties  below  us,  where  we 
Solander,  (I  think  if  was  in  New  Zealand)  measured;  ver,  a  Sycamore  tree,  which  has  stabled  fourteen > are  told  there  are  many  large  fields  not  having  in 
ti  lrteih;itv;a.s '-ninety  eight  feet  hishfrom  the  sround'iic^d  of  horses  at  one  time,  with  ample  room.  It!  the  proportion  of  one  ear  of  any  description  to  an 
to  the  first  Irranch.  quite  straight,  (ii/(e«een/ee(  «t  cir- j  takes  75  long  paces  to  go  round  its  trunk,  and  you!  h'""'''*'!  stalks.  JAMES  RAINEY. 


cumfeience,  and  they  found  still  larger  trees  as  they 
advanced  into  the  wood." 

On  Mr.  Cook's  third  voyage,  they  saw  Indian 
canoes  on  the  north  west  coast  of  America:  "the 
largest  of  which  carry  20  persons  or  more,  and  are 
formed  of  one  tree.  Many  of  them  are  forty  feet 
lonsi,  seven  broad,  and  about  three  deep." 

VVe  are  told  in  the  narrative  of  Gov.  Phillip,  in 
his  voyage  to  Botany  B.iy,  that  on  Norfolk  Island, 
"the  pines  arrive  at  a  magnitude  unusual  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world:  some  of  Ihein  are  one  hun- 
dred and  sirty,  or  even  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  or  ten  feel  in  diameter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk.  They  frequently  rise  to  eighty  feet 
without  a  branch" 

The  Elm  ill  Hatfield,  (Mass.)  is  said  to  he  the 
largest  tree  in  New  England.  "It  measures  in  cir- 
cumference thirty  four  feel  nl  two  feet  from  the 
ground;  at  the  height  of  live  feet  the  smillest  place 
in  the  trunk,  the  circumference  is  twenty  four  feet 
six  inches.  There  is  a  cut  in  the  tree  lour  feet 
from  the  ground,  which  tradition  says,  was  made 
by  the  Indians,  for  the  highest  rise  ol  Connecticut 
rivpr." 

The  largest  tree  in  Great  Britain.  th:i(  I  have  erer 
read  of,  is  the  one  cited  by  Smellie,  in  his  Philoso- 


StiU  the  Charlottesville  cucumber  eclipses  all  the 
other  vegetable  curiosities  of  the  season.  One  of 
them  seems  sufficient  to  feast  a  company  of  soldiers. 


may,  with  perfect  ease  turn  a  fourteen  foot  pole  in 
the  inside  of  its  cavity  " 

In  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition,  they  saw  pine 
trees,  at  the   mouth  of  Columbia  river,  of  twelve  We  should  like  to  see  its  seed  scattered 
feet  diameter  and  two  hundred  feet  high. 

The  above  trees  have  all  grown  within  the  tem- 
perate zones,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  in 
Great  Britain,  between  the  latitudes  of  30  and  42°. 


LARGE  VEGETABLES. 

From  many  of  the  floating  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers,  (says  the  Richmond  Compiler)  it  would 
appear  that  the  present  has  been  a  remarkable  sea- 
son for  vegetable  curiosities  and  growths. 

A  Mr.  John  Griggs,  of  Jefferson  county,  in  this 
state,  has  raised  upwards  of  40  bushels  of  potatoes, 
a  purple  colour,  from  the  planting  of  three  pecks: 
most  of  them  ha-^  grown  to  the  length  of  7  or  8 
inches,  and  6  or  7  in  circumference;  one  measured 
13  inches  long  and  weighed  2  lbs. 

Mr.  Caleb  D.ivis  of 'Clarksburg  has  raised  in  his 
garden  three  pumpkins;  one  weighing  136  lbs.,  and 
6  feet  4  inches  in  ciri  umference:  the  secon.  113 
lbs.,  and    the    third    100.      "We    have   repeatedly 


RVRAii  xsco^orvxir. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  BRICKMAKING, 

Extracted  from  a  Compendium  of  Modent  Husband- 
ry, by  James  .Malcolm,  of  London — Id  edition. 
Large  quantities*  of  bricks  are  annually  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  parti- 
cularly near  the  metropolis.  The  manufacture  has 
of  late  years  become  an  object  of  revenue,  and  as 
such  entitled  to  some  consideration;!  the  manufac^ 
ture  is  besides  of  the  utmost  iniportance  to  the  com- 
munity, inasmuch  as  the  value  and  comfort  of  our 
divellings  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
quality  of  the  materials  with  which  they  are  con- 
structed, and  bricks  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 


•  During;  the  years  1S21, '-22  and '23  (on  an  average,) 
one  billion  anfl  twenty  Diilhons  were  inidi'  annually, 
t  The  duty   paid  to   government  is  5s.   sterling,  or 
heard  (says  tlic  recording  Editor)  of  large  <5"<fs/ies.  about  one  dollar  and  eleven  cents  per  thousand. 
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tbeni,  1  say  it  is  iriathrial,  hecaube  if  the  bricks  with 
■which  houses  are  now  almost  uniformly  built,  are  in 
(]iiulitv  defective,  and  if  the  timber  be  of  a  similar 
description,  we  ought  not  to  place  much  dependence 
on  the  solidity  of  the  edifice. 

BiicLs  0U5I1I  to  be  made  of  well  tempered  clay, 
and  one  brick  made  of  such  takes  up  nearly  as 
much  earth  as  a  brick  and  a  quarter  made  in  the 
coii'mon  way;  the  latter  of  which  are  light,  full  of 
cracks  and  lumps,  and  springy,  owing  to  the  ^vant 
of  due  working  and  management.  The  operation 
of  treading  and  tempering  ought  to  be  performed  1 
more  than  doubly  what  is  u.sual,  because  the  good-] 
ness  of  the  bricks  (next  to  being  properly  burnt,) 
in  some  measure  depend  upon  tlie  well  performance 
of  its  first  operation,  and  as  I  think  I  have  before 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  house  can  be  dry 
if  the  bricks  that  are  used  are  insufficiently  burnt — 
such  as  the  salmon  bricks  which  I  have  before  de 
scribed:  therefore,  a  person  about  to  construct  a 
house,  will  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  will  not 
be  more  advantageous  to  him  in  the  end  to  make 
use  of  no  other  than  the  best  hard,  sound  bricks, 
be  their  cost  what  it  will;  such  bricks  are  easily 
known  by  their  sound.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
besides  the  comfort  and  firmness  of  the  building, 
they  will  be  cheaper  than  salmon  ones,  when  the 
expense  of  buttering  the  walls  is  taken  into  the 
calculation;  and  the  latter  kind  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
ducing an  almost  perpetual  moisture,  and  make  a 
house  damp  and  unhealthy  at  nearly  all  seasons.* 
I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  this  subject  by 
remarking,  that  1  do  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to 
waste  time  in  refuting  the  sophistical  and  ab.surd 
reasoning  of  brick  makers  in  general,  in  defence  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  which  they  make  use  of 
merely  to  efTect  sales  of  an  article  which,  if  persons 
(who  are  building,)  would  study  either  their  health 
or  interest,  they  would  hardly  receive  as  a  gift;  in 
deed  I  have  often  thought  that  government  ought 
to  interfere  and  prohibit  the  use  of  them  entirely. 
This  would  compel  the  makers  either  to  be  more 
careful  when  baking  them,  or  place  them  a  second 
time  in  the  furnace. 


[We  cannot  better  meet  the  views  of  the  writer 
of  the  following  than  by  the  publication  of  his  let- 
ter which  is  clear  and  explicit.  We  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  any  gentleman  who  will  communicate 
his  knowledge  on  the  points  in  question,  as  also,  for 
hints  on  the  structure  o{  icc-hmises.] 
Dear  Sm,  TfiMo  Church,  Fa.,  October  20,  1826. 

Not  knowing  who  to  call  on,  that  I  could  so  like- 
ly procure  the  information  required  from,  as  your- 
self, I  will  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  from  you  some 
information  as  to  the  advantages,  if  any,  w  hich  gas 
oil  has,  when  applied  to  the  roofs  of  houses,  over 
far. 

The  covering  of  our  houses  in  this  section  of 
country,  generally,  is  chesnut  shingles;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  tar  only,  if  without  oil,  is  rather  an 
injury  than  a  benefit  by  causing  the  shingle  to  curl 
up,  and,  so  far  from  penetrating  into  the  shingle,  it 
shortly  washes  oft",  and  to  mix  oil  sufficient  with  the 
tar  to  cause  it  to  pem^trate  the  covering,  would  ren 
dcr  it  too  high. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  shingle  dipped  in  gas 
oil  will  not  blaze  if  thrown  into  the  fire, — if  this  be 
true,  it  renders  it  valuable.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  cost  of  it  per  barrel,  and  your  opinion  of 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  when  applied  to 
the  roof  of  huuses.  1  have  found  also  in  this  sec- 
tion that  there  are  more  of  the  houses  white  washed 
than  painted;  in  some   cases  this  wash  will  be  re- 


tained on  the  sides  and  ends  of  houses  for  several 
years  without  but  little  defect,  and  in  some  cases 
will  not  rub  oft  more  than  paint.  There  are  va- 
rious modes  ol' preparing  this  whitewash,  although 
all  is  made  from  oyster  shells  fresh  burnt,  and  be- 
fore slaked,  some  apply  boiling  water  to  the  shells 
and  salt, — others  cold  water,  alum,  &c.  If  you  are 
in  possession  of  information  which  would  enable  me 
to  fix  upon  a  plan  to  make  this  white-wash  to  stand 
and  not  peal  olf  I  shall  feel  myself  much  indebted 
to  impart  it;  together  with  any  hint  which  you  may 
be  pleased  to  drop  as  to  the  properties  of  the  first 
mentioned  article,  gas  oil,  be  pleased  to  excuse  the 
liberty  I  have  taken,  and  to  be  assured  if  an  oppor- 
tunity should  occur  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to 
reciprocate  your  favour.  Respectfully  yours,  Stc. 
THOMAS  BROWN. 


I.ASISS<  SEFARTXaEIirT. 


FLOWERS. 
[Ladies  who  take  pleasure  in  the  study  of  floricul- 
ture will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  botanical  terms  which  are  used  to 
describe  the  component  parts  of  a  tlower,  viz:] 

1.  The  peduncle,  is  the  foot-stalk  of  a  flower, 
proceeding  from  the  main  stem,  and  supporting  the 
corolla,  as  in  the  auricula,  polyanthus,  &-c. 

2.  The  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  the  part  which 
guards  and  supports  the  corolla,  as  in  the  carnation, 
pink,  &c. 

3.  The  corolla,  the  flower  or  blossom,  properly 
so  called,  consisting  of  one  or  more  petals.  When 
this  is  entire,  it  is  called  nionopetalous,  or  a  corolla 
of  one  petal,  as  in  the  auricula  and  polyanthus;  but 
when  it  is  divided  quite  to  the  base,  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  part  is  called  a  petal;  thus  the  tulip  is 
said  to  have  six  petals;  in  double  flowers  they  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  the  corolla  of  such  may 
be  termed  polypetalous. 

4.  The  petal,  or  single  floral  leaf. 

5.  The  unguis,  or  lower,  long,  narrow  part  of  a 
petal,  called  the  base  or  claw. 

6.  The  lumina,  or  upper,  broad,  spreading  part 
of  a  petal,  called  the  plate. 

7  The  limb,  border,  oi*  upper  broad  spreading 
part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla. 

8.  The  tube,  or  lower,  narrow,  tubular  part  of  the 
same. 

9.  The  stamen,  stamens,  or  stamina,  if  more  than 
one,  consists  of  two  parts,  viz;  the  filament,  and  the 
anther,  or  summit,  which  it  supports. 

10.  The  anther, contains  the  pollen,  or  farina. 

11.  The  pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel. 
1-2.  Radix,  the  root. 
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*!t  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  and  almost  gene- 
rally believed  by  gentlemen  of  science,  that  the  dry 
rot  in  houses,  is  occasioned  by  the  moisture  thai  is  iib- 
aorbcd  by  the  walls  in  damp  weather,  and  gradually 
eTaporatcd  in  dry. 


WOMAN. 

"Dau^lUer  of  God  and  Man." — Miltok, 
(From  the  Charleston  City  Gazette.) 
There  is  a  language  of  the  heart 
That  mocks  all  learning's  studied  art. 
There  is  an  utterance  of  the  soul 
That  laughs  at  scholarship's  control, 
ISri  athes  forth  in  verse  a  living  thought. 
With  feeling,  love,  and  nature  fraught; 

Woman's  the  theme;  and  who  would  e'er  require 

One  borrowed  string  to  animate  his  lyre? 
There  is  a  witchery  that  lies 
Within  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes. 
More  potent  than  the  magic  spell 
Of  talisman,  or  fairy  dell, 
W'hu  has  not  felt  her  very  name 
Inspire  his  heart  and  thrill  his  frame.' 

Idolatry!  the  frowning  world  may  cry. 

But  who  has  loved  nor  felt  the  ecstacy. 
O  who  has  ever  in  that  hour 
When  womb's  fore  and  woman's  pow^r 


Have  twined  their  influence  round  his  heart. 
Felt  not  that  woman  can  impart 
By  smile,  or  glance,  or  smothered  sigh, 
A  world  of  blibS  and  constancy. 
Priestess  of  Love!  how  oft  thou'rt  left  to  mourn 
Man's  perfidy — forsaken  and  forlorn. 

There  is  a  vigil  in  the  sky 
That  marks  the  villain's  perjury; 
How  can  he  hope  to  be  forgiven 
Who  breaks  on  earth  his  vow  to  Heaven? 
He  wedded  in  this  worhi  may  be. 
But  hell  like  his  inconstancy. 
Will  ccnoiiig  yell  the  oath  that  fires  his  breath, 
And  brand  it  in  the  registry  of  death. 

Pleasure's  a  poor  and  gaudy  toy, 
A  forgery  on  solid  joy, 
A  gilded  chain  that  drags  the  slave 
Helpless  and  childless  to  the  grave. 
The  haunted  Libertine  who  lies 
Without  one  hand  to  close  his  eyes. 
Sighs  lo  the  passing  breeze  his  dying  ^roan 
CompaiiioHless,  unwedded  and  alone. 

Jlan  has  a  wandering  heart — his  soul 
Spurns  fetters,  slavery,  and  control: 
To  day  he  climbs  the  snow  clad  steep. 
To-morrow  ploughs  the  foamy  deep: 
And  now  he  roams  by  mountain  side. 
Without  a  friend,  without  a  guide — 
Till  woman  bids  his  wayward  steps  to  cease. 
And  turns  his  Arab  thoughts  to  home  and  peac^. 
Woman!  companion  of  my  life. 
Less  loved  when  maiden  than  when  wife; 
How  fondly  do  I  sing  to  thee. 
Of  wedded  love  and  constancy! 
Dear  mother  of  my  child,  I  trace 
Thy  emblem  in  her  artless  face — 
I  clasp  the  lisping  babe,  receive  a  kiss. 
And  feel  a  father's  love,  a  father's  bliss. 
'Tis  woman's  voice,  in  accents  low. 
That  hushes  first  the  infant's  wo; 
'Tis  woman's  fond,  maternal  arOis, 
That  shields  her  boy  from  vain  alarms — 
Uprears  him  in  a  world  of  cares. 
And  saves  him  from  its  countless  snares. 
Nurse  of  mankind!   1  fondly  view  in  thee. 
The  watchful  guardian  of  our  infancy. 

Now  would  I  woman'sfriendship  sing — 
O,  'tis  a  pure  undying  thing! 
The  dew  that  gems  the  blossom'd  thorn 
Shines  brightest  in  the  sunny  morn; 
But  faithful  woman  can  bestow 
A  light  to  gild  the  night  of  wo! 
Her  love,  like  moonbeam  on  a  stormy  sea. 
Sheds  o'er  our  cares  its  own  serenity. 

I've  found  the  world  a  faithless  thing — 
Man's  friendship  weak  and  perishing, 
Man's  friendship!   'Tis  the  ocean's  spray— 
The  froth  that  rude  winds  sweep  away! 
You  ask  where  constancy  can  rest? 
Go,  find  it  in  a  woman's  breast! 
I  would  not  give  one  fair,  lov'd  friend,  I  boast. 
For  all  the  wealth  of  India's  golden  coast! 
When  pale  disease,  with  all  her  train. 
Fevers  the  blood  and  fires  the  brain, 
'Tis  woman's  sympathetic  art 
Quells  the  wild  throbbings  of  the  heart; 
The  mortal  pang,  the  burning  sigh. 
In  nature's  latest  agony! 
O,  fair  physician!  thou  art  ever  near. 
With  oil  and  wine  the  drooping  frame  to  cheer. 
I  ask  not,  on  the  bed  of  death. 
Proud  man  to  watch  my  fleeting  breath; 
Let  woman's  prayer  embalm  the  hour. 
For  O,  it  has  a  soothing  power. 
To  calm  the  awful  struggle  here, 
To  brighten  hope  and  banish  fear — 
T"  raise  new  prospects  ol  a  land  on  highj 
Where  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory; 
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WASHINGTON  RACES. 

The  fall  races  over  the  Washington  course  com- 
menced on  the  25th  inst.  Only  two  horses  were  en  ■ 
tered.     Four  mile  heats,  for  a  purse  of  $300. 

The  first  heat  was  won,  in  handsome  style,  by 
Mr.  Stevens'  mare  Janet,  of  New  York;  and  at  the 
second  heat  her  opponent,  Mr.  Elliot's  fine  mare, 
Eliza  White,  of  Virginia,  was  withdrawn.  They 
are  both  tirst  rate  racers. 

Second  Day. — The  race  of  yesterday  was  higiily 
interesting.  Four  horses  started  for  the  purse;  some 
of  them  were  known  to  fame,  and  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  the  majority  of  the  betters  made 
their  calculations  of  success;  but  great  was  the  dis- 
appointment. Sally  Hope,  whose  name  was  un- 
known to  the  turf,  withal  too  modest  to  inspire  con- 
fidence or  fear,  offered  herself  amongst  the  competi- 
tors for  the  prize. 

At  the  word  "go,"  she  took  the  lead,  and  was 
permitted  to  keep  it  throughout,  without  bein;; 
pressed,  her  calculating  adversaries  moderately 
training  in  her  rear,  supposing  the  first  heat  would 
exhaust  her  wind,  and  leave  the  victory  to  him  who 
should  show  most  speed  and  bottom  in  the  follow- 
ing heats. 

At  the  tap  of  the  drum,  all  four  came  up  fresb  to 
the  second  heat.  Miss  Hope  again  took  the  lead; 
she  kept  it  the  first  round — every  eye  was  directed 
to  her  competitors,  confident  that  some  one  of 
them  would  make  an  efl'ort  to  wrest  the  heat  from 
so  obscure  a  rival,  and  maintain  their  well-earned 
reputation.  At  this  moment  the  gallant,  or  rather 
ungallant,  young  Fairfax,  sprang  forward  and' pass- 
ed her.  He  kept  the  lead  half  a  mile,  whdn  his 
fleet  adversary  shot  ahead  of  him,  and  took  the  se- 
cond heat  also,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body  and 
the  dismay  of  the  too  knowing  ones.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  order  of  the  two  heats: 

Mr.  Garrison's  s.  f.  Sally  Hope,  .    .  1     1 
Mr.  Potter's  s.  c  Fairfax.      ...     2     3 
Mr.  Badger's  b.  c.  Trumpeter,     ..32 
Col.  Sevvell's  b.  c.  Sir  Humphrey,      4  dist. 
Time  of  second  heat,  3  minutes  52  seconds.    The 
weather  was  very  fine  and  the  course  in  good  order. 
ThhdDay. — Five  horses  were  entered;  the  purse 
$200.     The  following  is  the  result: 

Eliza  White,  by  Sir  Archy,  ...     1      1 
Southern  Eclipse,  by  Northampton,    2  dist. 

Atalanta,  by  Chance, 3     2 

Oscar, 4  dist. 

Hickory, 5  dist. 

The  public  were  surprised,  from  the  known  speed 
and  bottom  of  Southern  Eclipse,  to  find  him  dis- 
tanced this  day,  the  second  heat;  but  we  learn  he 
was  out  of  order,  and  that  the  rider  was  directed  to 
lay  back  the  second  heat,  under  an  idea  that  Ata- 
lanta would  run  for  the  heat — and  the  boy  did  so, 
but  out  of  distance,  which  Atalanta  only  saved  and 
Eclipse  lost  by  a  length. 

Fmiilh  Day. — The  sweepstakes  of  Saturday  pro- 
duced a  protracted  and  interesting  contest  between 
the  three  fine  horses  that  started.  These  were 
Eliza  White  and  Hatly  Hope,  (the  winners  of  the 
•preceding  days,)  and  Fairfax.  Four  heats  (of  two 
miles  each,)  were  run  before  the  victory  was  decid- 
ed, and  furnished  unusual  gratification  to  the  lovers 
of  the  turf,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  and  consequent  heaviness  of 
the  course. 

The  first  heat  was  a  very  handsomely  contested 
one  jbetween  Sally  Hope  »nd  Eliza  White,  and  was 


taken  by  the  former  by  a  neck;  Fairfax  trailing  in 
under  a  hard  pull.     Time,  4  niin.  6  seconds. 

The  second  heat  was  taken  by  Fairfax,  with  ease 
— Eliza  White  second  and  Sally  Hope  near  at  hand. 
Time  4  min.  1  second. 

The  third  heat  (Sally  Hope  being  withdrawn,) 
was  a  fine  trial  of  speed  between  Eliza  White  and 
Fairfax,  they  passing  and  repassing  each  other  al- 
ternately, but  was  gained  by  the  former  by  a  length. 
Time  4  minutes  8  seconds. 

The  fourth  heat  and  the  race  was  taken  by  Eliza 
White,  who  took  the  lead,  Fairfax  coming  in  about 
a  length  behind.  In  this  heat  both  horses  were 
much  distressed  by  the  mire  and  slippery  state  of 
the  track;  both,  however,  proving  game  to  the  last. 
Time,  4  min.  16  seconds.  Few  races  were  better 
calculated  to  test  the  toughness  of  the  race  horse, 
from  the  continued  rain  during  the  race,  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  course,  and  the  number  of  heats. 


vaiscuziiiAtinovs. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  JESUITS'  BARK. 
An  Indian  in  a  delirious  fever  having  been  left  by 
his  companions  by  the  side  of  a  river  as  incurable, 
in  order  to  quench  his  thirst  he  drank  plentifully  of 
the  water  of  the  river,  which  having  long  imbibed 
the  virtues  of  the  bark  that  floated  on  the  stream,  it 
quickly  dispersed  the  fever  of  the  Indian.  He  re- 
turned perfectly  cured  to  his  friends,  and  having 
mentioned  the  manner  in  which  he  was  cured,  the 
atHlcted  Hocked  in  crowds  to  the  holy  stream.  The 
more  intelligent  of  the  tribe,  however,  discovered 
the  reason  of  the  medical  virtue  of  the  water.  In 
I«40,  the  lady  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  was  reco- 
vered from  a  dangerous  fever  by  its  use.  In  1640, 
Cardinal  de  Luga  and  other  Jesuits,  spread  the  re- 
putation of  this  medicine  through  Spain,  Italy  and 
Rome,  and  hence  it  obtained  its  name. 
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SILK. 
An  elderly  farmer  from  Connecticut  fold  us  the 
other  day,  that  he  had  about  five  hundred  mulber- 
ry trees  then  growing  on  his  own  farm — that  he  fed 
one  hundred  thousand  worms,  which  produced 
about  fifty  pounds  of  silk  annually.  The  whole  bu- 
siness, of  feeding  the  worms,  &c.,  is  performed  by 
his  daughters.  But  very  little  labour  is  required, 
and  he  thinks  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,— 
after  his  trees  come  to  maturity, — he  shall,  by  in 
creasing  the  number  of  his  worms  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  feed  supplied,  produce  yearly  about 
three  hundred  pounds  of  the  raw  material.  Thus 
giving  his  girls  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  the 
common  stock  of  domestic  comfort,  and  of  providing 
a  livelihood  for  themselves.  We  wish  him  success; 
and  the  heart  of  every  friend  to  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  our  domestic  manufactures,  will  throb  a 
generous  response.  I'''- 


year's  exports.  Contrasting  the  exports  of  iUk  yc.irs 
1825  and  1826,  we  find  the  difference  in  favoui  of 
the  latter  yeAr,  ffly-lwo  thousand  tight  hundred  and 
eighty-three  bales  of  Cotton,  ^bi(r  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tierces  of  Rice,  and  oiie  hundred 
and  fifty-six  hogsheads  of  Tobacco. 


XIECIPES. 


PERM.\NENT  INK  FOR  MARKING  LINEN. 

Take  of  lunar  caustic  (now  called  argentvm  ni- 
tratum,)  one  drachm;  weak  solution,  or  tincture  of 
galls,  two  drachms.  The  cloth  must  be  first  w-ited 
with  the  following  lii]uid,  viz.  salt  of  tartar,  one 
ounce;  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  and  must  bn 
perfectly  dry  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  write 
upon  it. 

FOR  SULPHURING  WOOL,  SILKS,  STRAW  BONNETS,  &C. 

Put  into  a  chaffing  dish  some  lighted  charcoal; 
put  this  chaflinK  dish  into  a  small  close  room,  with- 
out a  chimney,  or  into  a  closet  or  large  box;  then 
pound  an  ounce  or  two  of  brimstone,  and  strew  it  oa 
the  hot  coals.  Hang  up  the  article  you  would  have 
bleached,  make  your  door  fast,  and  let  them  hang 
three  hours  or  all  night,  if  you  have  time.  This  is 
what  is  called  dry  bleaching  woolltns:  all  fine  co- 
loured woollens  should  be  sulphured  in  this  way  pre- 
viously to  their  being  dyed.  Straw  bonnets  are  like- 
wise bleached  in  the  same  manner. 

METHOD  OF  TAKING  OUT  THE  SPOTS  OF  PAI.VT,  OR 
OTHER  SOLID  SUBSTANCES,  FROM  CLOTH,  SILKS, 
&C. 

Supposing  a  small  quantity  of  paint  had  dropped 
on  a  coat,  a  pen  should  be  dipped  in  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, and  its  contents  should  be  dropped  on  the 
paint  spot,  in  a  quantity  siifiicient  to  discharge  the 
oil  and  gluten  that  is  mixed  with  the  paint.  Then 
let  it  rest  several  hours,  that  it  may  penetrate  and 
suck  up  the  oih  and  when  it  has  done  this,  take  the 
cloth  between  your  hands,  and  rub  it;  the  paint 
spot  will  then  crumble  away  like  dried  earth.  Th6 
turpentine  will  by  no  means  injure  either  the  cloth 
or  colour. 

If,  however,  the  spols  be  numerous,  the  best  way 
is  to  apply  the  spirit  of  turpentine  over  the  silk.  Sic, 
ivith  a  sponge,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  oil  or 
paint,  &.C.,  has  been  spilt  upon  it,  and  before  it  is  be- 
come dry:  by  these  means  it  may  iu  general  be 
completely  washed  out. 
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EXPORTS  OF  SAVANNAH. 
By  the  table  of  exports,  it  appears  that  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  September  last,  there  were 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Savannah,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  four  thousand,  two  hundred  thirty  eight  bales 
■of  Upland  Cotton,  and  six  thousand  three  hundred 
'.and  forty  bales  of  Sea  Island— making  one  hundred 
■  and  ninety  thousand  Jive  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
bales  Also,  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  Jifty- 
five  tierces  of  Rice,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  iibds. 
of  Tobacco.  The  whole  valued,  at  the  present  de- 
:  pressed  prices,  wdl  amount  to  six  millions  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  To  this  may  be  added  Lum- 
ber and  other  valuable  articles  exported,  an  esti- 
mate of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure, 
that   would  greatly   increase   the   amount  of  the 


Silk,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Extract  to  the  Editor— EaitviUe,  6th  Oct.  1826. 

I  can  procure  the  large  strawberries  for  you,  and 
have  given  directions  to  my  uncle's  gardener  to  (hat 
eflect.  I  have  known  them  4*  to  5  inches  circum- 
ference. I  thank  you  for  the  squash  seed,  and  shall 
take  especial  care  of  them. 

A  few  of  my  neighbouring  friends  are  determin- 
ed to  set  about  raising  silk  worms,  and  if  you  can 
furnish  us  with  some  of  the  eggs  it  will  be  a  great - 
favour.  Very  luxuriant  white  and  black  mulberry 
trees  are  to  be  Ibund  abundantly  throughout  the 
two  counties;  so  that  what  appears  to  be  the  chief 
difficulty  is,  with  us,  already  surmounted.  We  also 
need  the  necessary  instructions  for  their  manage- 
ment. 1  understand  that  where  it  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively, worms  are  provided  with  shelves  and 
other  fixtures,  for  their  accommodation.  A  plate 
represenling  this  would  be  highly  satisfactory,  and 
would  be  a  valuable  article  for  the  •'Farmer."  Sure- 
ly essays  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  among  some 
of  the  French  and  Italian  works,  which  could  be 
dressed  up  for  the  purpose. 

Respectfully,  &.C.  F.  H.  SMITH. 
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Extract  to  the   Editor—dated  Monticello,   Georgia 
VZlh  October,  1826. 

We  should  be  profited  in  this  part  of  the  country 
by  a  description  of  the  most  common  and  useful 
ice-house,  such  as  would  most  cerlainly  secure  ice 
in  this  climate.  Your  ideas,  or  those  of  some  expe- 
rienced person  upon  that  subject,  would  be  thank- 
fully received. 

Since  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton,  the  citi- 
zens here  are  entering  larj;ely  into  the  spirit  of 
breeding  horses;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  confident 
some  good  blooded  stallions  would  sell  well,  and  be 
profitable  here;  we  should  be  pleased  to  gel  some 
such  horses  amongst  us 

Crops  of  cotton  and  grain  have  been  very  much 
injured  by  the  dry  weather  in  Georgia,  and  it  is  be 
lieved  that  great  economy  must  be  used  by  our  citi- 
zens to  prevent  distress  from  the  scarcity  of  grain 


PaiCES  OVRREZTT. 


ARIICLES. 


happy  to  loan  them  for  that  object. 

f>-'- American  Eclipse." — An  opportunity  is 
now  offered  to  the  breeders  of  fine  horses  to  procure 
the  stock  of  this  very  justly  celebrated  horse.  He 
has  arrived  here  from  the  north  at  the  earnest  soli- 
citation of  some  few  amateurs  of  the  turf,  and  will 
remain,  lor  two  months  only,  at  the  stable  of  iVI  Ttin 
Potter,  three  miles  from  town,  on  the  Philadelphia 
road.  Persons  intending  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  this  horse  must  make  immediate  applica- 
tion as  the  number  of  mares  is  limited  to  twenty,  and 
already  upwards  of  half  that  number  are  engaged. 
Apply  at  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


Thev  are  seeding  large  wheat  crops  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  corn  crops.     The  white  flint  wheat 


which  you  lorwarded   me  last  year,  was  somewhat 
injured  by  the  fly,  and   it  was   sown   too    late  to 
iriake  a  good  crop  in  this  cbmate.  1  have  just  seeded 
about  forty  acre 
does  well  1  will  give  you  the  result 

\ours,  very  respectfully, 

REUBEN  C.  SHORTER. 


S^i-The  sports  of  the  turf  were,  perhaps,  never 
encouraged  with  more  animation  in  Virginia  than 
at  this  time  For  the  spring  races  at  Richmond, 
six  horses  are  already  entered.     On  the  superiority 

with  that  kind  of  wheat,  andTfTt  °f  ''«^h  »''  these,  the  owners  confide  so  fully,  as  to 

have  thrown,  every  one,  into  a  common  purse,  the 
sum  of  $500,  makiii.;,  besides  the  regular  purse,  the 
sum  of  §3000 — and  it  may  be,  that  before  the  day 
arrives,  as  many  more  will  be  entered. 


TSi)Si  WA)k,W2m^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  3,  1826. 


Society  are  reminded  ttiat  their  next  session  is  ap 
pointed  for  Thursday  next,  at  Lexington,  the  resi 
dence  of  D.  Williamson,  jr. 

The  agricultural  publick  have  been  respectfully 
invited  to  consider  the  scheme  of  premiums  pub 
lislied  some  weeks  past  in  the  American  Farmer,  to 
make  through  the  Corresponding  Secretary  suggcs 
fions  as  to  any  modification  of  that  scheme,  which 
may  be  thought  expedient — as  it  it  is  yet  to  be  act- 
ed upon  by  the  Board.  As  not  a  single  bint  has 
been  given,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  have  no  fault- 
finding about  the  appropriation  of  the  Society's 
funds.  'I"he  Trustees  can  have  nothing  in  view  but 
the  good  of  the  cause. 


on  the  culture  ef  the  mulberry,  the  rearing  of  the 
silk  worm,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk.  To  ar<y 
gentleman  qualified  to  search  them  with  that  view, 

and   feeling  sufficient   concern    on   the   subject  to 

make  translations  for  the  public  benefit,  we  shall  be|BEEK,  Baltimore  Prime,! 

BACUN,  and   Hams,  . 
BKES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 
COFFEE,  Java.  .... 
Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 
An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  18 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings,Su3. 
Shad,  trimmed, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 

GRAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 

white 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler.Si  Red.new 

do       Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Bed    .  . 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans    White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  . 
Do.      Country  .... 
HOPS   1st  sort,  (1826) 
HOGS'  LARD 


per. 


u  HOLt.SALE. 


to     from 
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f^The  Hon.  S.  Van  Rennsellaee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  agricultural  committee — the  rare  man 
who,  with  an  immense  fortune,  is  devoid  alike  of 
avarice  and  ostentation;  has  consented  to  serve 
again  in  Congress,  if  elected.     But  in  such  a  case. 


C?-The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  I  there  can  be  no  if?  he  will  be  elected  by  acclama 


lion! 


^An  extensive  Nursery. — Messrs.  Sinclair  & 
Moore,  who  took  at  the  last  Maryland  cattle  *ho"'.irEA()  p7e 
the  premium  offered  for  the  best  cultivated  orchard,  ' 

have  informed  us  that  they  have  laid  the  foundation 


Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
"a   useful   branch  of|  MOLASSES,  sugar-house 
Thty  inform  us,  that j     Havana,  1st  qual.   .  . 


for  an  extensive  nursery,  as 
their  agricultural  repository." 
"since  the  establishment  of  our  seed  store,  we  have!  NAILS,  6a,;0d 


f^By  Captain  Macy,  a  personal  acquaintance 
and  friend  of  General  Lafayktte,  who  will  sail  from 
New  York  for  France  on  the  5th  of  December,  the 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  intends  sending 
wild  turkies,  American  rabbits  and  partridges.  South 
American  Powees,  (brought  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Keener,  of  Baltimore,)  and  other  articles  indige 
nous  to  our  country.  He  wishes  to  add  the  varie- 
ties of  Indian  com — that  is,  ears  of  that  grain  re- 
markable for  colour,  texture  and  size  whether  large 
or  small.  The  same  attempt  was  made  last  year, 
but  so  late  that  the  collection  was  too  small  to  be 
sent.  As  the  season  is  now  at  hand  for  husking,  if 
the  papers  will  copy  this  paragraph,  it  is  probable 
that  specimers  of  a  single  ear  or  two,  of  twenty 
varieties  of  corn,  might  be  selected  within  the  time 

mentioned.  

<3^The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  requests 
to  be  supplied  with  some  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  for 
distribution  amongst  some  friends,  who  propose  to 
make  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of 
labour  and  capital  in  that  branch  of  industry. 

N.  B  He  has  an  extensive  collection  of  Italian 
works  on  agriculture,  collected  in  It.vly,  and  present- 
ed to  him  by  the  gallant  Commodore  Jacob  Jones, 
on  his  return  from  his  comm:ind  of  our  squadron 
n  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  probable  these  vo  oni(  s 
eontuin  valuable  hints,  perhaps  ample  inetractions. 


been  constantly  applied  to  for  fruit  trees  also.  In 
consequence,  last  spring  was  a  year  we  commenced 
a  Nursery  at  our  seed  garden  and  vineyard;  and 
last  season  we  were  offered  the  Harlem  Nursery, 
owned  by  Joseph  Townsend  and  others,  which  we 
purchased,  and  which  at  once  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  prime  collection  of  fruit  trees,  ready  grafted 
and  budded,  and  stocks  to  graft  on,  from  which,  if 
we  have  a  tolerable  season,  we  may  expect  about 
5000  trees  ready  to  deliver  this  f  .11,  and  ten  thousand 
more  grafted,  and  growing  this  spring,  among  which 
are  apple,  peach,  pear,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry 
trees;  so  that  we  expect,  from  present  appearances, 
soon  to  have  a  very  extensive  nursery  of  fruit  trees, 
and  worthy  of  the  public  patronage;  and  as  we  have 
during  the  last  twenty  years  been  taking  pains  to 
collect  the  best  of  fruit  from  New  York,  New  Jer 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Richard  Cromwell,  &c  ,  many  of 
which  have  long  since  been  in  full  bearing,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  grafting  and  budding  from  bear- 
ing trees,  thereby  avoiding  mistakes — and  having  a 
professed  hand  at  the  business,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  we  shall  give  general  satisfaction." 


ton 
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NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORh    Baltimore  Mess, 

do         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICE,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof,  . 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APP'.E  Bit  ANDY,  1st  pr 
SUG.-tRS,  Havana  \\  bite, 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 
Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubcs 

Liverpool  groimd    .   . 
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WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P 

do.         Sicily,  .   . 

Lisbon, 
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Port,  first  quality,  .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  , 
Common,  Country, 
Skinners'  or  Pulled 
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AaSHCaXiTURE. 


HOME  MARKETS-AGRICULTURAL  PRO- 
DUCTIONS AND  RAW  MATERIALS. 

fFrom  the  Memoira  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 

State  of  New  York.) 
A  Memnir  on  the  expediency  and  practicability  of 
improviifr  or  creating  Hmnc  Markets  for  the  sale 
of  ^^ricuUural  Productions  and  Raw  Materials, 
hythc  introduction  or  grou'th  of  Artizans  and  Ma- 
nufacturers—by  George  Tibbits,  of  Rensselaer 
county. 

Read  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  March  S,  1825. 
(^Continued  from  p.  '260.) 
The  question,  as  it  relates  to  this  country  is,  shall 
we  profit  from  the  example  of  England?  That  we 
may  do  it  under  advantages  and  prospects  altoge- 
ther more  favourable,  and  to  greater  ea'ect  than 
England  ever  did,  is  most  certain.  To  arrive  at 
the^same  point  of  elevation,  and  that  comparatively 
soon,  we  have  only  to  adopt  the  mea-ures  which 
England  did,and'to  avoid  her  unnecessary  wars, 

Great  Britain,  had  she  adopted  her  present  eourae 
of  measures  at  an  earlier  day,  in  relation  to  her  ma- 
nufactures and  trade, and  avoided  unnecessary  wars 
reiglit  probably  have  attiiined  to  her  present  elevat- 
ed condition,  in  any  one  of  the  centuries  since  the 
thirteenth. 

It  is  maintained  that  our  population  is  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  to  commence  manufacturmg;  that 
we  have  not  the  hands  to  spare  from  other  more 
profitable  and  healtliful  employments;  that  if  we 
had,  this  surplus  population  would  take  to  manu 
factures  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  objection  is  usually 
made,  wherever  manufactures  are  not  extensive!} 
carried  on.  It  was  so  in  some  of  the  old  countries. 
It  is  so  at  this  time  in  Poland;  in  this  and  many 
other  countries,  and  will  ])robably  be  so  in  every 
country,  until  manufactures  are  commenced  ir  (iat 
country. 

The  labourers  of  this  country  are  mostly  confin- 
ed to  the  land,  from  wbii'h  many  might  bebenefi 
cially  withdrawn;  for  they  are  earning  lut  very 
little  there.  But  they  have  not  the  necessiry  know- 
ledge of  any  other  callmg;  and  those  who  have 
gr.vvn  old  in  labours  upon  the  land,  cfflnot  easily 
be  learnt  a  new  trade',  nor  is  it  believid  to  be  ne- 
cessary or  desirable  that  they  should  br.  Manufac- 
tures, if  they  can  find  protection,  wll  be  carried 
on.  and  supplied  with  hands,  who  mil  cdme  to  us 
already  learned,  from  the  countries  I'roia  which  we 
have  obtained  our  manufactured  articles,  or  be 
made  from  the  younger  and  growmg  population 
of  this  country.  By  giving  to  :he  younger  and 
growing  population,  business  at  hime,  we  shall  pre- 
vent them  from  strolling  into  Canada  or  Michigan, 
in  search  of  new  places  of  residence;  and  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  the  old  settled  states  will  be  aug- 
mented by  retaining  them,  and  giving  them  o[ipor 
tunities,  as  artizans,  of  obtaining  comfortable  liv- 
ings. 

In  our  rage  for  growing  breid-stuffs  and  provi- 
sions for  foreign  markets,  about  all  (he  lands  in  this 
stale,  of  a  good  quality,  with  much  of  the  poorer 
grac'fis,  have  been  settled.  The  canals  which  have, 
to  an  incalculable  extent,  advanced  the  general 
wealth  of  the  state,  have,  with  the  benefits  conferred, 
furnished  a  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of  getting 
out  of  it:  and  we  may  calculate  that  this  means  of 
getting  out  of  the  state  into  Others,  or  into  'Canada, 
will  be  improved  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  many, 
who  find  themselves  without  employments  affording 
some  prospect  of  profit,  and  the  canals  thereby,  and 
to  that  extent,  become  a  mean  of  lessening,  instead 
of  augmenting  our  numbers,  as  was  expected. 
But  it  is  helieved  that  hands  could  easily  be  ob- 
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tained  without  difficulty  or  prejudice  to  any  other 
branch  of  business.  They  would,  like  all  other  ap- 
prentices, the  most  of  them  be  unlearned,  it  is  ad- 
mitted We  did  not  feel  the  loss  of  the  hands,  nor 
of  the  capital,  which  was  drawn  into  the  cotton 
manufactories.  Hands,  employed  as  manufacturers, 
are  not  of  the  description  of  labourers  deemed  most 
profitable  at  out-door  work.  Seven  tenths  of  the 
hands  employed  in  our  cotton  mills,  would  have 
earned  little  or  nothing,  but  at  some  such  employ- 
ment. It  may  be  furthermore  remarked,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  manufactures  in  most  countries, 
there  is  a  seeming  want  of  hands;  but  if  manufac- 
tories had  not  been  established,  the  hands  employed 
in  them,  might  not  have  been  in  existence. 

By  establishing  manufactories,  you   enable   the 
hands  required  to  work  them,  to  accumulate  to  an 
extent  which  they  never  could  have  done  but  for 
their  establishment.     The   population  of  England 
must  have  remained  vastly  less,  and  that  of  Flan- 
ders, much  greater,  had  England  been  content  to 
have  continued  her  former  practice  of  sending  her 
wool  to  Flanders,  there  to  be  worked  into  cloths, 
and  the  cloths  sent   back   to  England,  in  exchange 
for  more  wool.     The  population  of  England  has,  no 
doubt,  been  vastly  enlarged,  by  changing  this  poli 
cv.     Retaining   her  wool,  and   refusing  to  receive 
'i cloths   from  abroad,  the  artizans  of  Flanders  had 
less  to  do;  but  it  made  room,  and  gave  employment 
for  artizans  in  England;  to   which  the   artizans  of 
Flanders,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  found 
Iheir  way;  or  they  were  soon  grown  in  England  to 
the  required  number.     By  adopting  the  same  policy 
here,  ive  shall  find   that  a  like  cause  will  produce 
the  same  effect  in  this  country.    This  change  in  the 
policy  of  England  may  have  occasioned  some  dis- 
satislaction  at  first.     The  persons  by  whose  agency 
the  former  intercourse  had  been   conducted,  may 
have   apprehended  the  loss  of  their  business,  and 
the  gentry  may  have  been  dissatisfied  at  paying,  for 
hort  time,  enhanced  prices  for  less  fashionable 
goods;  but  it   raised    England    to  an   elevation  in 
wealth,  strength,  political  and  civil  consideration,  to 
which  she  never  could  have  attained,  without  that 
change  in   her   policy.     She  soon    found   that  her 
number  of  people;  her  internal  and  external  trade; 
the  style  of  cultivating  and   rent  of  her  land;  and, 
above  all,  the  revenue  derived  from   her  importa 
tions  from  abroad,  were   greatly  increased  and  en- 
larged, and  is  still  found  to  go  on  increasing.     She 
had  to  grope  her  way  to  wealth  and  eminence,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  numerous  precedents  and  exam- 
ples which,  by  the  history  of  her  rise,  and  that  of 
other  countries,  are  now  afforded  to  us.     She  made 
some  errors  in  her  progress,  which,  by  these  lights, 
we  may  avoid.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  her  statesmen  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
following  the  plausible  theories  of  the  Adam  Smiths 
and  M.  Says,  of  the  day.     They  looked  lo  the  prac 
tical  operations  and   results   of  measures.     When 
they  found   them   prejudicial,  they   changed  them; 
and  left  the  speculations  of  these   gentlemen  to  be 
studied  and  followed  by  us,  and  such  other  nations 
as  thought  proper  to  follow  them,  to   the  benefit  of 
England,  and  to  their  own  individual  ruin. 

Had  the  double  duties  imposed  during  the  late 
war,  remained  upon  such  articles  as  we  had  com- 
menced the  manufacture,  the  slaughter  which  took 
place  among  the  sheep  in  1818-19,  and  '20,  would 
never  have  happened.  Our  hills  at  this  time  would 
have  been  covered  with  sheep;  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  would  have  been 
in  operation,  with  probably  many  others;  the  prices, 
like  those  of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  would  at  this 
time  have  been  as  low,  or  lower,  than  the  imported; 
there  would  then  have  been  a  few  articles,  upon 
which  the  farmer  couid  have  relied  for  money  to 
pay  his  taxes  and  other  detuands. 

If  we  had  been  permitted  to  supply  (he  southern 
states  with  negro  cloths,  in  exchange  for  their  cot- 


ton, it  would  have  afforded  some  relief  to  the  far- 
mer, who  would  have  furnished  the  wool  and  provi- 
sions required  for  their  manufacture,  and  placed 
them  nearer  on  a  level  with  their  brethren  (he 
cotton -growers.  But,  withdrawing  the  shield  of 
government  in  (hose  double  duties,  and  thereby 
placing  ournew  beginners  in  competition  with  the 
larger  capitals  and  better  learned  artizans  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  broken  down.  For  want  of  such 
protection,  as  shall  inspire  full  confidence  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  another  defeat  ot' 
the  wool-growing  business  may  be  apprehended. 
England  having  the  artizans  for  converting  foreign 
wool  into  articks  of  (he  most  approved  fashion,  has 
thereby  lhe*«  ms  of  throwing  foreign  wool  into 
our  markets,  U  the  exclusion  of  our  own,  in  a 
shape  so  acceptable  to  the  tastes  of  our  people,  as 
to  insure  its  b^ing  taken  in  preference  to  that  raised 
here:  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  ar- 
ticles. The  fanner  is,  moreover,  for  want  of  that 
protection  and  r-ncouragement  to  the  required  arti- 
zans, deprived  of  many,  and  (he  mos(  profitable  ap- 
plications of  his  land  and  labour,  and  compelled  to 
drudge  on  in  th    old  track,  in  poverty. 

The  mechani'  arts  are  not  only  the  band-maids 
of  agriculture,  ./nd  its  principal  support,  but  they 
are  powerful  a  iliaries  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
pursuits  of  scie     c  generally. 

EncouragenK  it  to  the  introduction  from  abroad, 
or  growth  withiii  the  country,  of  a  population  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  raw  materials  into  manu- 
factured articles,  and  making  home  markets  for  the 
consumption  of  agricultural  productions;  and  this 
by  duties  or  prohibitions  on  foreign  goods,  is  further 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  policy;  and  the  writers 
before  mentioned,  Smith  and  M.  Say,  are  cited  as 
authorities.  It  is  maintained  by  foreign  commercial 
agents  in  this  country — by  our  importing  merchants 
— by  the  shipping  interest  generally,  and  cotton- 
growers  of  the  south,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
England,  and  the  acts  of  the  English  government 
are  in  accordancs  with  the  theories  of  theto  Kentle- 
men^that  theEnglish  are  doing  away  their  protec- 
tion to  manufactures  and  trade,  as  far,  and  as  fast 
as  practicable — that  they  have  finally  become  con- 
vinced that  their  protections,  by  way  of  prohibi- 
tions, bounties  and  duties,  have  been  of  more  injury 
than  benefit  to  them — that  their  manufactures  and 
trade  have  arrived  to  their  unexampled  state  of 
prosperity,  not  by  the  aid,  but  in  despite  of  these 
regulations.  The  books  of  these  gentlemen  are  in 
the  hands  of  almost  every  body,  still  it  may  be  well, 
very  briefly  (o  state  their  leading  theories,  and  to 
inquire  how  far  (he  allegations,  that  England  has 
become  sick  of  her  protections  and  restraints,  is 
founded  in  fact,  'i'o  do  this,  however,  within  any 
thing  like  reasonable  bounds,  but  little  more  can  be 
said  than  to  state  facts  and  refer  to  authorities. 

The  leading  principles  of  these  gentlemen,  are 
claimed  to  be  based  upon  the  natural  progress  of 
man  from  the  savage  to  the  most  civilized  state. 
That  men  ;it  first  subsist  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  on 
natural  productions,  without  labour:  from  that  state 
they  pass  to  4hat  of  shepherds  or  herdsmen;  from 
that  to  the  division  and  cultivation  of  land:  after 
which,  manufactures  are  commenced  as  a  distinct 
profession.  When  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and 
manufactures  are  filled  with  capital  and  labour  to 
overflou  ing,  tiie  next  branch  of  business  to  be  taken 
up  is  that  of  external  commerce,  with  navigation. 
The  next  in  succession,  is  carrying  the  productions 
of  one  foreign  country  to  that  of  another.  After 
all  these  several  branches  of  business  are  overdone, 
then  emigration  and  the  establishment  of  foreign 
colonies  commences;  int -rnal  commerce  being  inci- 
dental to  every  stage  That  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  government,  should  never  be  extended  to  any 
one  branch  rf  business  over  that  of  another,  nor  to  the 
tubovr,  ingenuity,  or  enterprize  of  the  citizen  or  iub- 
ject,  over  that  of  the  foreigner;  but  tluit  all,  as  well 
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eil.zeiis  03  foreigners,  should  possess  equal  rights,  and 
■purchase  li-here  they  can  cheapest,  and  sell  ichcre  they 
can  dearest,  wilho^U  duties  or  impediments* 

The  English  nation,  with  some  temporary  excep- 
tions, practistH  for  a  long  time  in  the  early  part  of 
th'ir  history,  nearly  upon  these  principles;  givmg 
sometimes  to  the  stranger,  and  sometimes  to  the 
subject,  the  advantage;  and,  like  all  other  nations 
who  still  continue  that  practice,  were  poor;  depend- 
intr  upon  foreigners  for  matiul\»cture<i  articles,  and 
for  !iiarkets  for  their  raw  materials.  Their  numbers 
were  comparatively  few;  their  lands  were  badly  cul- 
tivated, and  unproductive;  their  foreign  commerce 
and  revenue  from  duties  on  imported  irticles,  insig- 
nifii'ant.  But  the  English,  disregarding  theories 
like  those  just  mentioned,  changed  this  policy. — 
From  time  to  time,  prohibited  positively  or  virtu- 
allv.  by  high  diTdes,  one  list  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles after  another,  until  about  the  whole  of  them 
were  virtually  excluded.  They  put  in  operation 
th.ir  celebrated  navigation  act;  protected  their  ina- 
nufnctures.  shipping  interest  and  trade,  from  the 
int(  ilerence  ol  Ibreigners;  and  thereby  drew  into, 
or  ureiv  up  in  their  country,  Ibeir  existing  overpow- 
ering stock  of  artizans  and  seamen;  made  good  and 
ceruim  home  markets  for  all  their  raw  materials  and 
agricultural  productions  and  raised  their  revenue, 
shipping,  mercantile  and  landed  interests,  far  above 
that  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  our  first  Congress 
disregarded  the  order  of  time,  in  which  the  several 
professions  should  naturally,  according  to  the  lore- 
going  theories,  rise  and  succeed  each  other.  They 
passed  over  manufactures,  with  but  a  slight  notice 
in  the  preamble  of  a  bill,  and  determined  that  the 
country,  whether  it  had.any  thing  else  or  not,  should 
have  a  competent  stock  of  ships  and  seamen;  and 
to  that  end,  and  looking  to  foreign  countries  for 
markets  for  agricultural  productions,  and  for  a  sup- 
ply of  manufactured  articles,  gave  to  the  shipping 
interest  a  powerful  protection,  which,  with  favoura- 
ble incidental  circumstances,  raised  it  to  its  present 
state  of  prosperity. 

As  the  fact  of  protection  to  the  shipping  interest  of 
this  country  is  notorious,  and  only  incidentally  men- 
tioned here,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  cite  all  the 
particular  incidents  in  which,  to  maintain  its  just 
rights,  the  landed  interest  has  suffered.  The  dis 
pute,  however,  with  England,  whether  the  ships  of 
this  country  should,  on  equal  terms  with  their  own, 
transport  plaster  from,  and  rye  and  Indian  corn  to 
Nova  Scotia;  and  rum  and  molasses  from,  and  corn, 
flour,  and  lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  was  mainly 
the  cause  of  the  extreme  depression  of  flour,  in  the 
years  1820  and  '21  England  was  willing  to  take 
our  Indian  meal  and  flour  in  their  own  ships,  to 
feed  their  negroes  and  fishermen,  but  not  if  taken 
in  ours.  Congress,  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of 
our  shipping,  refused  to  let  these  articles  be  taken 
out  of  the  country,  if  to  be  transported  in  English 
ships  exclusively,  to  their  provinces;  but  would  per 
mit  them  to  be  taken,  to  be  transported  in  the  ships 
of  the  two  nations,  without  preference  to  either. 
The  articles  could  not  be  sold  unless  taken  in  one 
or  the  other,  and  whether  taken  in  one  or  the  other, 
it  was  immaterial  to  the  landed  interest;  but  pend 
ing  the  dispute,  these  articles  remained  on  hand, 
and  fell  below  any  former  price  since  the  revolu- 
tion. England,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  grant 
ed  permission  to  our  vessels  to  take  them  to  Eng 
land,  there   to   be  warehoused,  until  their   vessels 


*  The  maxims  of  those  writers  allow  of  some  very 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule;  but  they  are  so  limited  and 
qualified,  as  not  to  alter  Uie  general  principle.  Their 
theories,  in  other  respects,  are  not  complained  of;  but 
in  this,  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  policy  which 
has  giTcn  to  the  msnufaclnring  and  commercial  nations 
of  Europe,  tlieir  pr"sent  asi  endancj,  and  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 


found  it  convenient  to  take  them  to  the  West  In- 
dies; but  would  not  suffer  that  part  of  the  flour 
which  soured  in  their  warehouses,  to  be  used  as 
sizing  for  the  muslins  and  calicoes  which  they  were 
making  for  our  markets,  and  which,  with  their  other 
manufactures,  we  have  continued  to  take  from 
them,  until,  having  nothing  else  which  they  would 
take  in  payment,  they  have  ivithdrawn  from  us  a 
large  proportion  of  our  publick  stocks  as  remit- 
tances for  these  articles.     But  to  return. 

Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  in  6  volumes; 
McPherson's  Annals  of  Commerce;  Holt's  Adrainis 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  j 
Howes  Present  State  of  England,  are  referred  to,| 
for  the  particular  incidents  of  protection  granted  by  j 
the  British  government  to  the  manufactures  and! 
trade  of  that  country,  from  the  11th  century  to  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  improvements  and  bene-j 
fits  derived  thereby,  to  the  landed  interests  and  re- 
venue of  that  country,  and  in  support  of  the  policy; 
which  it  is  advisable  for  this  country  to  adopt.  j 

Po|;<'s  British  Customs,  will  shew  what  were  the, 
regul.itions  of  trade,  prohibitions  and  duties  at,  and 
for  some  time  before  the  year  1319.  In  that  year, 
very  extensive  modifications  of  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions were  made.  These,  with  subsequent  altera- 
tions, ami  amounting  altogether,  nearly  to  an  entire 
new  code,  have  been  procured  by  our  Secretary  of 
State,  and  reported  to  Congress  at  its  present  ses- 
sion, and  olficially  published.  They  occupy  287 
octavo  pages,  and  shew  what  the  English  regula- 
tions of  trade  are,  to  a  late  period.  It  becomes  im- 
practicable to  state  the  particular  provisions,  but 
they  show  most  conclusively,  that  there  is  no  dispo- 
silion  existing  in  the  British  government  towards 
relaxation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  cautious 
and  rigid  attention  to  maintain  her  system  is  evinc- 
ed. The  number  of  articles  permitted  to  be  im- 
ported, has  been  increased,  but  every  manufactured 
article,  of  which  there  are  a  few,  is  subjected  to 
such  excessive  duties,  as  to  render  the  admission 
nearly  nominal.  (See  Note  B.)  No  person,  after 
examining  this  document,  can  pretend  that  there 
exists  the  smallest  appearance  of  relaxation  in  the 
British  government,  and  will  attribute  the  fallacious 
representation  of  a  disposition  to  do  so,  to  the  cu 
pidity  of  British  commercial  agents  in  this  country, 
or  to  self  interested  motives  in  other  persons.  That 
there  are,  however,in  England  and  elsewhere,  many 
persons  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
it  would  be  good  policy  in  England,  to  do  away  those 
restrictions  and  protections,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  to 
open  a  free  unrestrained  trade  with  every  other  na- 
tion who  would  in  like  manner  take  away  all  re- 
straints, protections  and  preferences,  and  open  an 
unrestrained  free  trade  with  her.  Protections  to 
manufactures  and  trade  could,  to  all  appearance,  be 
better  dispensed  with  by  England,  than  by  any 
other  nation.  What  has  England  to  fear  in  her 
own  markets,  from  a  competition  with  foreign  ma- 
imfactures?  Such  is  the  immense  advantage  which 
she  derives  from  having  domesticated  and  combin- 
ed within  the  nation,  all  the  arts,  with  ablest  arti- 
zans in  abundance,  and  with  the  best  tools,  labour- 
saving  machines,  and  fixtures  adapted  to  every  pur- 
pose, in  every  known  art,  and  manufacture,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  evident,  that  she  has  nothing  to 
fear  in  her  own  markets,  from  the  artizans  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  any  other  people. 

Nations,  who  like  us,  have  not  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  arts  for  manufacturing,  nor  the 
artizans;  to  obtain  them,  must  do  as  England  did; 
that  is, give  them  substantial  and  efficient  protection; 
but  when  once  obtained,  the  nation  who  possesses 
them,  may  remain  fearless  of  competition.  But  it 
may  possibly  be  the  case,  that  England,  before 
long,  will  come  out  with  a  proposition,  to  admit  our 
bread  stuffs  and  provisions,  our  lumber,  and  every 
thing  which  we  may  think  proper  to  send  her,  on 
condition  that  we  continue  to  take  her  manufactured 


articles  in  return.  If  so,  avid  the  proposition  should 
be  accepted  by  our  government,  it  ought  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  great  calamity.  We  may  then  aban- 
don all  hopes  of  an  efficient  home  market  for  agri 
cultural  productions.  In  fine,  we  may  rnake  up  our 
minds  to  remain  lorever  poor;  with  our  lands  badly 
tilled,  and  revenue  from  duties  small. 

The  West  India  and  Nova  Scotia  dispute,  termi- 
nated in  an  accommodation  of  this  kind,  in  relation 
to  the  shipping  of  the  respective  countries.  But  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  navigation  forms  but  a 
single  item:  our  people  had  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  an,  and  largely  extended  in  it, 
before  the  accommodation  took  place.  It  is  not  so 
with  manufactures:  most  of  them  are  not  under- 
stood; and  who  ever  calculates  upon  their  rise  for  a 
long  time,  without  powerful  protection,  will  be  dis- 
appointed. But  the  farming  interest,  who  consti- 
tute a  great  majority  in  this  country,  have  only  to 
say  the  word,  and  their  representatives  in  Congress 
ivill  adopt  measures,  which  shall  soon  give  them 
manufactories  and  safe  home  markets  for  all  their 
productions. 

Protection  to  manufactures,  is  further  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  Congress  is  not  authorized 
by  the  constitution  to  give  that  protection,  by  in- 
creased duties  or  prohibitions,  nor  to  cherish  and 
elevate  one  branch,  where  that  elevation  or  protec- 
tion may  prejudice  another  branch  of  business;  and 
more  particularly,  where  it  may  prejudice  the  ship- 
ping and  importing  branches,  already  established, 
and  in  successful  prosecution. 

To  these  objections,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  whe- 
ther the  powers  in  question  have,  or  have  not  been 
delegated  to  Congress,  that  body  have  uniformly 
exercised  them  for  every  purpose,  deemed  necessa- 
ry in  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The  power  has 
unquestionably  been  given  to  Congress,  "to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  and  to  establish  imposts;  to  regulate 
the  trade  with  foreign  powers,  among  the  several 
stales,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  Another  impor- 
tant function  conferred  upon  Congress,  is,  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  defence,  and  for  the  general  wel- 
fare."   

NoteB.— By  the  British  corn  law  of  1815,  wheat 
was  not  vllowed  to  be  imported,  when  the  average 
price  wasbelow  80s.  sterling  per  quarter  of  8  Win- 
chester bu\hels,  or  $J.22  cents  per  bushel  The  law 
of  1815  ha\been  repealed,  and  wheat  may  now  be 
imported  wlcn  the  average  price  shall  be  70s.  per 
quarter,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  179. 
per  quarter,  ftr  the  first  3  months;  after  that,  to  12s. 

Wheat  is  almitted  from  Canada  when  the  ave- 
rage price  is  5ts.  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  fo- 
reign corn. 

Before  1819,  vccording  to  Pope's  British  Cus- 
toms, woollen  cloths  were  permitted  to  be  imported 
on  the  payment  of  the  permanent  duties  of  M  14 
shillings,  equal  to  j|7.55  cents  per  yard,  for  cloths  of 
all  descriptions: — tt>  which  had  been  added,  during 
the  late  war,  one-tliiid.  Si. 

By  the  tariff  of  !819,  they  are  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported, on  payment  of  50  per  cent  duty,  on  the 
market  value. 

Articles  made  of  leather  before  1819,  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  pajmentof  1425  per  cent  duty: — af- 
ter 1819,  they  were  admitted  on  payment  of  75  per 
cent,  duties. 

By  the  tariff  of  1819,  or  present  tariff,  linens  are 
admitted — 

Plain  linen,  on  payment  of  duties  U6  13  14  on  eve- 
ry i.100  of  market  value. 
If  checked,  dyed  or  striped,  on  every  llOO  of  the 

market  value,  J.  172   10. 
Sail  cloth  or  duck,  2.5  07  4,  equal  to  *23.S5  cents,  to 
1.9.01,  equal  to  $40.30  cents  for  120  ells. 

Of  the  few  manufactured  articles  admitted,  the 
duties  are  rarely  less  than  60  per  cent,  and  frmn 
that  to  150. 
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Cotton  goods,  of  which  there  are  some  not  pro- 
hibited, pay  duties  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

Of  earthenware,  there  are  some  kinds  not  prohi- 
bited, pay  duties  of  75  per  cent. 

Glass  plates,  80  per  cent. 

Hides,  tanned  or  tawed,  75  per  cent. 

Paintings  on  f,Uss;  80  per  cent,  exclusive  of  ex- 
cise, l.G  OG. 

But  these  duties  must  be  merely  nominal,  because 
no  person  would  think  of  sending  manufactured  ar- 
ticles to  England,  even  if  there  were  no  duties 
charged  on  them. 

On  the  few  articles  which  are,  or  can  be  sent  to 
England,  from  the  middle  or  northern  states,  their 
existing  duties  are  enormous: 
Potash,  p.48  cents  per  cwt. 

Barrel  staves,  per  1000,  *16.3S 
Hogshead  staves,  "  ri2.06 
Pipe  staves,  "        44.44 

Tobacco,  4s.  sterling  per  lb.,  equal  to  83  cents  per 

lb.  or  1400  per  cent. 
Bacon  or  hams.  l.'2   16  sterling,  or  512.43  per  cwt. 
Butler,  per  cwt.  (.1  05,  or  jJ5.55  per  cwt. 

The  sterling  is  stated  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  this 
denomination,  being  our  own  currency,  is  easier  ap- 
prehended. 

Note  0. — See  the  acts  of  Congress  of  18th  of 
April,  1818,  and  15th  of  May,  18'20.  The  British 
did  not  acceed  to  the  claims  of  Congress  in  behalf 
of  our  shipping,  until  June,  18-22.  In  the  mean 
time,  their  West  India  provinces,  and  the  farmers 
of  this  country  sutTered  severely.  Wheat  fell  to  70 
cents  per  bushel  in  18-21.  The  loss  in  this  and 
many  other  articles,  to  the  landed  interest,  was  im- 
mense. Congress  is,  notwithstanding,  entitled  to 
the  highest  commendation  for  protecting  and  de 
fending  the  rights  of  the  shipping  interest,  let  the 
loss  or  the  cost  of  that  protection  affect  whoever  it 
miuht:  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  Congress  de- 
lay extending  a  like  protection  to  the  farming  inte 
rest,  through  the  medium  of  manufactures.  Losses 
of  this  kind  are  only  temporary.  To  have  submit 
ted,  would  have  been  as  degrading  as  was  the  pro 
position  to  suspend  the  non-intercourse  la>v  in  1812, 
so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  importation  fron  England 
of  blankets  and  trinkets,  for  the  purpo-e  of  pacify- 
ing or  propitiating  the  Indians.  It  is,  moreover,  re- 
markable, that  the  abandonment  of  tlis  monopoly, 
wrung  from  the  British  government  Vy  tlie  severest 
sufferings  of  their  Provinces,  and  ctnceded  with  so 
ill  a  grace,  has  been  extolled  and  trimipetted  through 
this  country  by  her  agents  and  satellites,  as  evi- 
dence of  a  liberal  disposition  in  (ne  British  govern- 
ment to  abandon  their  prohililory  system  alto- 
gether. ( To  be  coiitinuid.) 


opposed,  not  by  the  explanation  of  any  dilficulties 
suggested,  but  by  authority:  truth  is  not  always  best 
discovered  by  a  reliance  upon  authority,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  species  of  argument  is  always  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution;  we  should  examine  it  clusely, 
and  scrutinize  well  the  author's  means  of  information, 
the  accuracy  of  his  facts,  and  the  consistency  of  his 
positions  and  arguments.     Mr.  Luccock,  who  has 


ram,  or  ewe,  on  account  of  any  other  quality  thmi, 
thejinencssoflhejlvece."  To  this  may  be  attributed 
the  rapid  improvement  of  his  flock.  He  sometimes 
indulged  his  imagination,  as  will  he  admitted,  when 
he  fabricated  the  "idle  tale"  above,  quoted  from 
Luccock,  "ascribing  to  his  favourite  race  excellence 
which  the  wool-stapler  had  not  discovered  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth;"  and  also,  when  he  said  that  "the 


written  more  on  the  properties  ofyolk  than  any  other,  fourth  cross  equals  in   fineness  that  of  Spain,  but 
being  regarded  as  your  correspondent's  best  aiithori- 1  that  by  one  dip  more  of  the  Spaniard,  the  entire  pro- 


ty,  has  been  subjected  to  those  tests — and  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  shewn  that  he  was  without  experience 
on  this  subject;  that  he  had  not  even  seen  a  merino 
flock.  I  am  thought  to  have  misunderstood  him, 
and  made  an  erroneous  inference;  let  Mr.  L.  speak 
for  mc.  In  approaching  his  discussion  of  the  pro- 
perties of  yolk,  he  says:  "In  order  to  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  those  more 
particular  causes,  which  operate  directly  upon  the 
fleece;  in  attempting  this,  we  feel  more  than  usual 
diffidence,  for  although  it  be  a  subject  completely\o(  his  total  want  of  close  observation  and  experi 


duce  loas  eonsidtntbhj  courser  than  thai  of  thejormci 
s:eneration."  This  story  so  much  resembles  that  of 
the  man  who  squealed  more  like  a  pig,  than  the  pig 
itself  did,  that  nolwifhstanding  the  grave  rebukes 
of  my  friend,  I  cannot  treat  it  seriously;  such  ex- 
travagance and  inaccuracy  in  matters  of  fact,  must 
weaken  the  Doctor's  authority  on  speculative  mat- 
ters. Another  authority  is  Sir  George  McKenzie, 
who  has  compiled  some  useful  hints  on  sheep;  but 
when  he  tells  us.  that  "ordinary  sheep  naturally 
shed  their  wool  annually,"  I  want  no  other  evidence 


experimental,  and  in  connection  with  which  all  un 
supported  theories  are  idle  and  delusive,  truth  and 
candor  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  to- 
tally unacquainted  even  with  the  rudiments  of  farm 
ing,  confined  almost  entirely  within  the  precincts  of 
commerce,  rural  concnrrcace  reach  vsonly  Iry  report." 
What  more  can  be  desired  to  prove  that  i\Ir.  L.  had 
not  the  experience  necessary  to  decide  the  point  he 
was  about  to  discuss.  If  any  thing  more  be  neces- 
sary, hear  him  further:  "Should  these  pages,"  adds 
he,  "fall  into  the  hands  of  a  professed  grazier,  we 
commit  them  to  his  candour,  and  solicit  informa- 
tion." This  point  being  settled,  the  next  inquiry 
is,  had  Mr.  L.  ever  seen  merino  sheep?  "He,"  says 
he,  "hod  not  seen  any  of  those  animals  or  their 
produce,  which  are  said  to  afford  a  staple  equally 
fine  from  every  part  of  their  body."  My  inference, 
that  L.  alluded  to  merinoes  in  this  remark,  is  con 
lioverted;  let  us  examine  the  evidence.  Luccock 
does  not  speak  of  any  other  race  of  sheep  possess 
ing  the  above  remarkable  properties,  but  he  does 
speak  of  merinoes  as  having  this  qualit}'.  Page  108, 
he  observes:  "There  are  fleeces,  toe  are  told,  so  uni- 
formly alike  through  the  whole  extent,  that  persons 
accustomed  to  observe  wool,  and  even  mannfaclur 


ence  on  the  simplest  properties  of  the  animal  he 
undertook  to  write  about.  1  will  not  protract  this 
letter  by  a  further  examination  of  the  authorities. 
The  correspoiulence  given  with  Mr.  Caldwell,  has 
furnished  ground  for  my  argument.  The  inquiry 
put  to  Mr.  C.  is,  v.hether  he  had  "not  found  the 
finest  fleeces  generally  contain  the  iii0.9t  yolk." 
Now,  if  it  be  the  fact,  that  the  most  yolk  is  only 
generally  found  in  the  finest  fleeces,  then  it  is  surely 
more  prudent  for  one  about  to  select  a  flock,  to  ex- 
amine the  wool,  than  rely  on  the  yolk  as  a  guide, 
which  is  nearly  all  I  have  insisted  upon.  To  this 
question,  Mr.  Caldwell  replies  "generally  in  the  af- 
firmative," but  adds,  that  he  has  "known  exccptiotis 
to  this  general  rule  in  sheep,  that  appeared  to  have 
a.  peculiar  secretion  and  concretion  of  yolk."  It  should 
be  observed,  that  when  there  are  only  slieht  shades 
of  difference  in  the  quantity  ofyolk,  and  also  in  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine their  respective  and  relative  proportions, 
and  qualities;  hence,  nothinji;  would  be  more  easy 
than  for  a  pretty  close  observer,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  prejudice,  to  deceive  himself;  none  but  sheep- 
shearers,  who  are  good  judges  of  wool,  could  pre- 
tend to  distinguish  in  such  cases,  and  even  they 


ers,  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  any  difference  might  not  always  agree.    There  are,  however,  some 


YOLK— AGAIN. 
Mb.  Skihnee, 

The  reader  will  understand  we  contend — 1.  That 
every  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  yolk  upon  wool, 
must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  sjieculative, 
that  the  modus  operandi  of  nature  in  producing  and 
disposing  of  this  secretion,  has  not  been  explained; 
it  is  therefore  not  known  what  effect  it  has  upon  the 
quality  of  wool,  or  whether  it  may  not  have  been 
designed  for  some  different  purpose.  2.  That  the 
finest  fleeces  have  not  uniformly  the  most  yolk,  and 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  yolk  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  merino  flock; 
some  few  breeders  may  still  retain  the  old  opinions 
on  this  suliject,  and  others,  wishing  to  embark  in 
merino  breeding,  and  relying  upon  that  erroneous 
rule,  may  be  disappointed  in  the  selection  of  their 
flocks.     These  considerations  alone,  induced  me  to 


in  the  fineness  of  the  pile;  ivhen  staples,  separated 
from  different  parts  of  the  sheep,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  them,  if  any  discrimination  was  made, 
they  have  sometimes  pronounced  that  to  be  best 
which  grew  most  remote  from  the  vitals;  such  is  the 
description  which  Dr.  Parry  gives  us  of  his  new 
breed  of  sheep,  obtained  by  combining  the  blood  of 
the  Spanish,  with  that  of  the  Ryeland  race."  It  is 
obvious,  that  IMr.  L.  had  not  seen  Dr.  Parry's  sheep, 
then  the  principal  merino  flock  in  England,  and  the 
inference  is  fair,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  pure  me- 
rinoes which  had  a  reputation  with  every  body  but 
the  Doctor,  equal,  at  least,  to  his  mixed  race.  Mr 
L.  further  adds,  that  he  had  "never  yet  met  with  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  lock,  shorn  from  the  but- 
tocks, was  not  GREATLY  COARSER  than  another  taken 
from  the  shoulder."  This  is  not  the  fact  with  good 
merinoes;  although  there  is  a  difference,  yet  a  can 
did  writer  would  not  describe  it  by  calling  it  a 
GREAT  DIFFERENCE.  Again,  I  infer  more  strongly, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  merino  race, 
from  iiis  having  not  given  them  a  place  in  his  list 
of  the  different  species  of  sheep;  they  are  not  even 
named  in  his  elaborate  work,  except  incidentally, 
and  then  only  from  report,  or  conjecture.  The 
reader  must  be  satisfied  that  I  have  not  perverted 
the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  to  sustain  a  position, 
as  your  correspondent  supposes.  The  next  autho- 
rity, in  point  of  weight,  is  Dr.  Parry,  and  whatever 
speculative  opinions  he  may  have  entertained  about 


write  a  short  article  on   the  subject,  not  dreaming 

that  it  would,  and,  1  hope  it  has  not  been  considered 

disrespectful  to  any  one.     The  first  position  above  I  the  properties  of  yolk,  he  distinctly  says,  in  one  of 

stated,  has  not  been  controverted;  the  next  has  been  I  his  papers,  that  he  had  "never  selected  a  breeding 


few  sheep  in  most  flocks  which  have  a  very  copious 
secretion  of  yolk,  easily  discerned  by  their  very 
dark  exterior,  resembling  a  coat  of  tar  and  dirt. 
These  are  no  doubt  the  sheep  which  Mr.  C.  con«J- 
ders  as  having  "a  pccidiar  secretion,"  &c.,  and  as  ex- 
ceptions to  his  general  rule.  It  is  there  specifically  ad- 
milted,  by  that  intelligent  breeder,  that  those  sheep 
which  have  the  most  copious  secretion  of  yolk, 
have  not  the  finest  wool,  or  at  least,  that  they  have 
not  generally  the  finest  wool;  if  he  meant  the  for- 
mer, he  admits  moi-c,  and  if  only  the  latter,  quite  as 
much  as  I  have  contended  for.  Mr.  C's  evidence 
goes,  therefore,  to  prove  that  those  merino  sheep 
which  do  not  secrete  yolk  very  copiously,  have  gene- 
rally the  finest  fleeces  where  the  most  yolk  is  to  be 
found,  and  that  those  which  have  "a  peculiar  secre- 
tion," &c.,  (that  is  obviously  the  most  yolk,)  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  or  in  other  words,  have  not 
generalUj  the  finest  fleeces,  nature  makes  a  new  law 
for  such!  The  reader  must  perceive,  that  this  dis- 
cussion is  now  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  ima- 
ginable point;  every  thing  I  have  contended  for  is 
given  up,  except  a  mere  speculative  fact,  standing  in 
opposition  to  an  experimental  fact,  conceded  by  ray 
opponent  in  this  controversy.  But  "Columella  is 
accused  of  a  felo  de  se."  To  sustain  this  accusa- 
tion, he  is  made  to  say,  by  inference,  that  yolk  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  the  Merino  race.  This  inlV-rence 
is  erroneous.  I  have  no  where  said  any  thing  from 
which  it  could  be  drawn;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
called  them  "the  only  race  in  which  an  exuberance 
of  yolk  is  found."  I  have,  moreover,  specially  guard- 
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ed  against  such  a  misconception,  by  stating,  ciis 
tinctly,  that  1  spolce  of  Merinos  as  individuals,  nut 
as  a  species.  To  infer  that  1  had  said  what  I  did 
not  say,  and  which,  if  I  had  said,  1  would  rather  have 
deserved  oblivious  neglect  than  replication;  and 
then  to  prove  by  a  quotation  from  my  paper  that 
the  imputed  statement  was  erroneous — is  to  raise 
up  a  man  of  straw,  and  then  cut  off  his  head. 

Another  charge  of  inconsistency  as  to  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  fine  woolled  sheep,  is  somewhat  of 
the  same  character.  It  was  remarked,  that  the 
blooded  horse  is  distinguished  by  certain  marks 
which  good  judges  cannot  mistake;  hence  I  am  in- 
consistent in  considering  "fineness  and  unifornjity 
as  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  value  of  a 
fleece,"  and  in  rejecting  other  marks,  such  as  yolk, 
dewlaps,  and  woolly  heads.  There  is  a  want  of 
precision,  either  in  my  e.xpressions  or  in  Mr.  C'.s 
conception  of  them.  I  spoke  of  the  blooded  horse 
as  a  species,  and  as  observed  before  of  merinoes,  as 
individuals;  the  former  in  comparison  with  other 
species,  (he  latter  in  comparison  with  others  of  the 
same  species.  A  good  judge  will  distinguish  a 
blooded  horse  from  other  species,  or  varieties  of  the 
horse;  but  he  cannot  distinguish,  by  any  specific 
that  horse  which   can  run  the 


hear  a  name,  by  which  the  pedigree  of  their  proge 
ny  may  be  traced  hereafter. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  late  esteemed  fellow 
citizen,  Thomas  Maund.  who  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  exchange  the  editorial  desk  for  the  more 
wholesome  and  grateful  toils  of  thp  field,  bore  ofT 
the  premium  fur  the  best  Merino  ram.] 

On  Domestic  Family  Alannfactures. 

For  the  best  hearth  rug,  to  Mrs.  C.  Powel,     $2 
For  the  best  carpet,  do.  3 

For  the  best  woollen  and  cotton  counterpane, 

to  Mrs.  John  Roszel, 
For  the  best  worked  cotton  counterpane,  to 

Miss  M.  Love, 
For  the  best  worked  cotton  counterpane,  to 

Mrs  E.  Smith, 
For  the  best  worked   cotton  counterpane,  to 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Wright, 
For  the  best  piece  of  flannel,  to  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 

steer. 
For  the  best  pair  worsted  stockings,  to  Miss 

Mary  Ferguson, 
For  the  best  pair  of  yarn   stockings,  to  Mrs. 

John  Wright, 


00 
00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 


1 

For  the  best  table  linen,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Powel,  1 

1 


marks  of  the  race, 

swiftest  or  hold  out  the  longest:  nothing  but  his  trial  j  For  the  best  linen,  to  Miss  E.  Carter, 
on  the  course  can   prove  these  qualities      So  may!  For  the  best  pair  yarn  socks,  to  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
almiist  any  person  distinguish  a  merino  from  other]         Steer, 

species  of"  sheep;  but  he  cannot  distijiguish  hy  the  For  the  best  pair  cotton  stockings,  to  Miss  S. 
yolk,  dewlaps  or  woolly  heads,  that  individual  me- 
rino which  will  yield   the   finest  wool;  nothing  but 
the  inspection  of  the  fleece  can  so  certainly  enable 
him  to  do  this. 

In  conclusion,  1  must  repeat  the  queries  suggest- 
ed in  my  last,  vvhich  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
overlooked. 

If  yolk  is  "necessary  to  the  growth  of  fine  wool," 
and  "the  finest  fleeces  have  usually  the  greatest 
quantity  of  it,"  how  does  it  happen  that  South 
l)owns,  and  several  other  breeds,  have  as  fine,  or 
finer  wool,  than  half-blood  merinoes,  vfhile  the  lat- 
ter secrete  a  much  greater  quantity  of  yolk? 

How  does  it  happen,  that  high  fed  sfceep  have 
more  yolk  and  coarser  wool,  than  low   fed  sheep? 

How  does  it  happen,  that  rams  have  more  yolk 
and  coarser  wool,  than  ewes? — Does  not  reason 
teach  us  to  doubt  a  theory  which  has  such  difficul- 
ties to  reconcile? 

Some  allusion  was  made  to  my  anonymous  cha- 
racter; I  am  content  to  submit  to  this  disadvantage, 
having  no  wish  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a 
writer,  nor  at  all  again  on  this  subject — and  remain 
Yours,  &,c.  COLUMELLA. 


Skinner, 
For  the  best  pair  thread  stockings,  to  Miss  M. 

D.  Wright, 
For  t!ie  best  pair  cotton   socks,  to  Mrs.  Ann 

French, 
For  the  best  imitation  Merino  shawl,  to  Miss 

E.  Hawling, 
For  the  best  pair  yarn  gloves,  to  Miss  M.  D. 

Wright, 
For  the  best  pair  thread   stockings,  to   Mrs. 

Eleanor  Tripolett, 
For  the  best  piece  of  waist-coating,  to  Miss 

Mary  S   Love, 


NEWARK  MEADOWS. 

(From  the  New-York  Gazette  and  Athensum.) 

On  the  important  subject  of  embanking  and  drain- 
ing the  Newark  Meadows,  and  speedily  rendering 
them  fit  for  cultivation,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
there  is  less  diflference  of  opinion  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Most  men  of  intelligence  view  the  sub- 
ject in  nearly  the  same  point  of  light,  not  doubting 
of  the  practicability  of  the  enterprise,  nor  of  the 
profit  that  would  accrue  to  the  adventurers,  it  is 
iiiiiong  those  individuals  only,  who  have  taken  up 
notions  hastily,  and  drawn  their  conclusions  from  a 
variety  of  chimerical  data,  we  perceive  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion,  some  of  whom  acknowledge  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  hui;  an  skill  to  elfectuajly  re- 
claim these  nieadows,  but  that  the  enormous  ex- 
pense and  waste  of  money  in  the  operation,  would 
so  overbalance  every  benefit  thai  could  be  expected 
li  jm  the  measup  ,  as  to  stamp  the  enterprise  with 
lolly.  Others  there  are,  who  have  never  bestowed 
any  serious  reflection  on  the  subject,  and,  as  natu- 
rally would  be  the  case,  have  suflered  their  opinions 
lu  be  biassed  by  transient  circumstances.  The  ef- 
Ibrts  already  made,  and  which,  from  the  want  of 
adequate  capital  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  to  a 
lair  conclusion,  is  sufficient,  for  these  people  [who 
mistaking  efl'ect  for  cause.]  pronounce  upon  the 
whole  contemjilated  undertaking,  and  deny,  [with 
the  confidence  of  experienced  judges,]  that  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  To  do  away  the 
injurious  effect  that  these  opinions  might  have  on 
tlin  mind  of  the  community,  and  to  draw  the  atten- 
tiun  of  the  public  to  a  subject  so  materially  affect- 
in;;  the  future  local  resources  of  this  great  metro- 
polis, the  agent  of  the  lloboken  Banking  and  Graz- 
ing; Company,  propounded  a  number  of  queries  to 
Anthony  Dey,  Esq  ,  and  Mr.  Seeley,  two  enterpris- 
ins;  gentlemen,  who  have  undertaken  to  reclaim  a 
portion  of  these  meadows.  As  their  efforts  hnvfi 
been  crowned  nith  complete  success,  and  their  lands 
^  now  in  a  rapid  [uogress  i  f  amelioration  and  protit, 
00  we  shaf.  be  conteatcd  with  a  few  ol  the  ausners  to 


1  00 


1  00 


1  00 


1  00 


1  00 


1  00 


1   00 


For  the  best  piece  of  linsey,  to  Mrs.  C.  Powel,  2  00  the  quesfons  put.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however. 
For  the  best  sample  of  cheese,  to  Mrs.  Bevers.  1  00|  ti,at  the  riclaimed  lands  of  Mr.  Dey,  lying  lower 
For  the  best  sample  of  butter,  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  1   OOj  tban  the  litjds  of  the  company,  presented  greater 


'''or  the  best  piece   cassinelt,   to   Miss   Elizii 

Chilton,  2  00 

For  the  best  sample  of  currant  wine,  to  Mrs. 

Thomas  Turner,  1  00 


MIDDLEBURGH  SHOW  AND  FAIR.  ! 
[We  are  much  pleased  to  find,  by  the  "Genius  of 
Liberty, '^  that  an  Agricultural  exhibition  was  held, 
with  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  been  most  ac- 
tive in  its  nromotiou,  at  Middleburgh,  on  the  17lh 
day  of  last  month,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  the  counties  of  Loudon,  Fauquier, 
Prince  W^illiam,  and  Fairfax. 

Premiums  were  awarded  at  the  above  mentioned 
exhibition  for  the  best  Crops,  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Family  Domestic  Mancfactures, 
and  Implements.  Of  these  awards  we  are  not  ex- 
pected to  give  a  complete  list,  but  we  deem  it  fit  to 
give  such  portion  of  them  as  were  taken  by  the 
fairer  sex.  The  premium  for  Indian  corn  was 
awarded  to  John  Wright,  for  the  produce  of  an 
acre  which  is  said  to  have  yielded  nineteen  barrels 
and  three  pecks.  The  same  gentleman  took  the 
-premium  for  the  best  crop  of  hay,  being,  as  report- 
ed. 5, 4'J2  lbs.  The  premium  for  the  best  Stallion, 
was  awarded  to  Major  Joseph  Lewis;  but  no  names 
have  been  given  to  any  of  the  breeding  animals — 
whereas,  in  uur  humble  judgment,  no  premium 
should  be.  awarded  to  any  animal  which  does  not 


[On  the  subject  of  that  president  of  all  imple- 
ments, the  PLOUGH,  the  Committee  thus  conclude 
their  report:] 

On  Ploughs,  Ploughing,  4-c. 

For  the  best  bar-share  plough,  to  Wm.  Stuart,  5  00 

Mr.  Stephen  McCormick  presented  a  plough, 
possessing  improvements  on  the  original 
model — whereupon,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  society,  "That  32  be  awarded  him  for 
his  plough,  in  regulating  the  beam  of  the 
same;  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  either  two 
or  three  horses;  as  also  lor  the  additional 
improvement  of  the  coneave  groove  for 
fastening  the  handles." 

Wm.  Swart  also  exhibited  a  plough,  v*hich 
the  committee  deemed  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, but  it  was  presented  too  late  for 
competition. 

To  Joshua  Fletcher,  as  the  best  ploughman,     1  00 
Per  order, 

TASKER  C.  QUINLAN,  Sec'ry. 

[Cuthbert  Powel,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  these  united  counties,  delivered  on 
the  occasion  an  address,  for  which  he  received  their 
unanimous  thanks,  and  a  request  to  furnish  a  copy 
for  publication.  In  our  next  we  shall  publish  co 
pious  extracts  from  it.  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers.] 


diffiiullies  ij  the  operation  of  draining. 

Question  Are  not  the  meadows  between  Newark 
and  New-York  pretty  uniformly  of  the  same  general 
character?       ^ 

Answer.  There  is  the  same  variety  of  soil  through- 
out all  the  meaiiows;  some  kinds  are  estimated  by 
some  persons  betier  than  others:  but  I  believe,  when 
all  are  alike  reclained  and  cultivated,  they  will  be 
found  equally  good.  I  have  found,  as  to  the  pro- 
duce, little  ur  no  difference  in  mine,  since  their  re- 
clamation, whether  it  is  turfy  or  clay  soil. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  commenced  reclaiming 
those  meadows  which  belong  to  you? 

A.  I  purchased  my  meadows  after  they  had  been 
banked  or  dyked  some  few  years;  and  do  not  know 
how  long,  and  continued  to  manage  them  in  (he 
same  mistaketi  manner  they  had  been  previously 
managed,  until  about  ibur  years  ago.  I  do  not  con- 
sider they  have  been  dealt  with  properly  until  within 
four  years  past;  when  1  abandoned  the  advice  of 
others,  and  began  to  reclaim  them  upon  my  judg- 
ment. 

Q.  What  number  of  acres  have  you  reclaimed? 
and  what  is  the  shortest  period  within  which  you 
have  effected  a  reclamation  of  any  part,  and  the 
process  pursued? 

A.  I  have  not  the  exact  number  of  acres  in  my 
mind;  but  there  are  somewhere  from  one  hundred 
and  forty,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  the  em- 
bankment belonging  to  me,  and  to  which  my  labour 
and  attention  has  been  directed.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
vious mismanagement,  I  was  compelled  to  bei.tjw 
much  more  expense  and  labour  than  I  think  will  be 
necessary  on  those  meadows  dyked  by  the  Messrs. 
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S\v  irtwouls.  As  it  rej;,ai'd.s  these  un'iiduws,  olwhicl) 
I  own  about  two  hundred  acres,  the  following  is  the 
plau,  if  I  continue  to  hold  them,  I  have  contemplat- 
ed tu  pursue:  First,  To  have  the  bank  and  sluice 
gates  perfectly  tit;ht,  so  as  completely  to  exclude 
the  salt  or  river  water.  Secondly.  By  drains  or  ditch 
es,  to  make  the  land  as  dry  as  practicable,  so  that 
man  and  beast,  with  all  the  implements  of  husband 
ry,  may  pass  over  it  without  miring.  Tliirdly,  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  ploughed,  to  do  so,  and  make  fal- 
low Kround,  and  have  the  soil  exposed  to  a  summer's 
sun.  and  a  winters  frost,  and  by  frequent  ploughing 
and  harruwing,  destroy  the  present  vegetation;  or, 
in  other  words,  1  would  plough  it  in  August  and  the 
fall  months — the  following  spring  and  summer,  I 
woulil  cross-plough,  and  harrow  it  until  the  soil  is 
completely  reduced  and  pulverized;  and  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  early  part  ol 
September,  would  apply  about  one  hundred  bushels 
of  slone  lime  to  the  acre,  (such  as  comes  down  the 
JiJorth  River,)  and  harrow  it  in;  and  as  stable  ma- 
nure may  be  had  in  the  city  of  Ncw-Yoi  k  for  cart- 
ing it  away,  I  would  apply  a  reasonable  quantity  ol 
it  on  the  lanii,  and  plough  and  harrow  it  in;  and 
would  then  sow  not  less  than  four  dirt'erent  kinds  of 
grass-seed — say,  timothy,  red  clover,  white  clover 
and  herds  grass,  and  as  much  of  each  kind  as  far- 
mers usually  sow  on  upland  when  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  sow  more  than  one  kind;  and  I  will  guaran 
tee,  that  the  following  season  you  will  cut  from  three 
to  four  tons  of  fresh  hay  to  the  acre  in  the  first  and 
second  mowings. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  note,  that  Mr.  Dey 
has  aimed  at  a  much  higher  degree  of  cultivation 
than  others  may  think  necessary  Mr.  Seely's  ex- 
periments will  show  what  the  simple  operation  of 
mere!)  sowing  grass  seeds,  and  turning  on  cattle, 
without  digging,  ploughing,  or  harrowing,  has  pro- 
duced on  the  black  mould,  or  what  is  sometimes 
termed  peel  ground. 

And  also  what  less  than  ordinary  ploushing  and 
harrowing  has  eflected  on  that  part  which  conlain^ 
a  mixture  of  clay,  &c.  which  will  be  adver.'ed  to 
next  week.  Z. 


hllren  tu  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  iiere  no  dilticiil-  l.ibies.and  many  of  ihe  haniy  sorts,  h)  (irnetrating 
ties  have  ever  occurred  that  could  alarm  the  most  to,  and  eating  out,  (he  heart  of  the  bulb;  and  it 
timid.     This  portion  of  the  work   will  be  finished  sometimes  proceeds  up  the  stem  of  the  plant.     The 


during  the  summer  of  1827. 

All  west  of  the  '-deep  cut"  is  now  nearly  finished, 
and  ill  relation  to  this  there  never  has  been  any  un- 
easiness in  the  mind  of  any  one. 

From   the   Delaware   river   to    the  St.  George's 


only  sure  method  of  avoiding  these  worms,  is  to  ex- 
amine the  soil  very  minutely,  and  if  it  contitiiis  any, 
to  pick  them  out  and  destroy  them  Soim-  make 
use  of  rotten  tan  as  an  ingredient  in  the  compost, 
but  it  generally  retains  sonir  degree  of  astringtncy, 


Marsh,  we  understand  the  Canal  is  finished,  and]  which  is  pernicious  to  delicate  flowers 
idO  feet  of  substantial  wharf  work  is  built  in  thej  The  ingredients,  before  mentioned,  are  to  be  wel 
river,  on  each  side  of  the  Delaware  Tide  Lock,  for;  mixed  and  incorporated,  and,  about  a  fortnight  pre 
the    purpose   of  forming  a   harbour,  which,  when  viousto  planting,  the  bed  should  be  filled  up  with 


completed,  will  extend  into  the  Delaware  six  hun- 
dred ft  et  from  the  lock. 

Over  the  "deep  cut"  at  the  Buck  tavern,  is  a  sub- 
stantial bridge,  of  a  single  span,  exceeding  2-25  feet, 
.iiid  at  ihe  summit  the  canal  is  now  sixty  feet  deep. 

[Jialt.  Gazette. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL, 

We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  statements  made 
respecting  the  practicability  of  making  this  cana 


HYACINTHS. 

Double  hyacinths,  which  are  much  more  beauti- 
ful and  estimable  than  those  wliich  produce  single 
flowers,  are,  like  the  latter,  known  by  the  general 
distinction  of  reds,  whites,  and  blues,  with  a  few 
kinds  of  yellow,  more  recently  obtained  from  seed. 
In  many  instances,  double  liyacinths  have  the  pe- 
cciliar  advantage  of  a  beautilul  contrast  of  colour 
in  the  eye,  or  centre  of  their  bells,  which  the  single 
sorts  cannot  possess. 

The  roots'  of  double  hyacinths  may  be  planted 
at  any  time  from  the  middle  of  Uctober  to  the  mid- 
dle of  November:!  if  it  is  done  earlier,  the  plants 
will  appear  above  ground  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
wliich  will  render  them  liable  to  material  injury 
from  severe  frosts;  or  if  it  is  delerred  later,  the 
roots  will  be  weakened  by  their  natural  tendency  to 
vegetate,  manifested  by  a  swelling  of  the  circle 
from  whence  the  fibres  proceed,  which  will  be  soon 
followed  by  an  actual  appearance  of  the  points  of 
the  fibres,  together  with  that  of  the  foliage  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  root,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
obtuse  cone  of  a  greenish  colour. 

'1  he  bed,  on  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  should 
be  situated  in  rather  a  dry  and  airy  part  of  the  gar- 
den; a  southern  aspect  is  to  be  preferred,  sheltered 
on  the  north  and  east  by  trees  or  buildings,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  proportionable  to  their  h,  ight;  if  it  is 
a  common  garden-wall  or  hedge,  the  distance  of  six 
feet  will  be  sutiicient.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken 


the  compost  to  about  four  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  path  on  the  south  or  front  side,  and  ten  inches 
on  the  north  side,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  slope  or 
inclination  towards  the  sun.* 

On  planting  the  roots,  the  surface  of  the  bed 
should  be  covered  with  a  little  fresh  sandy  earth, 
about  one  inch  thick,  raked  perfectly  smooth  and 
even,  and  have  the  exact  situation  for  every  bulb 
marked  upon  it. 

The  plan,  as  described  below,  on  minute  inves- 
tigation, will  appear  superior  to  any  other  that 
can  be  devised  (or  elegance  and  simplicity;  each 
bulb,  those  of  the  outside  rows  excepted,  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  a  hexagon,  and  the  whole  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other.  The  width  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  is  four  feet,  the  six  rows  across  it 
are  eight  inches  asunder,  and  the  two  outside  rows 
are  each  four  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  bed;  con- 
sequently, the  space  between  the  centre  of  each 
bulb,  is  about  nine  inches  and  a  quarter;  each  row 
contains  three  bulbs,  and  the  letters  R  W.  B.  denote 
the  colour  of  the  flower  to  be  placed  there,  viz  red,  ^ 
white,  or  blue;  under  these  three  heads,  all  hya-  " 
cinths  may  be  comprehended,  except  a  few  sorts  of 
yellow,  which  may  be  classed  with  the  whites. 
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were  predicated  upon  incorrect  data,  and  that  there: to  avoid  the  drip  from  trees,  which  is  found  to  be 
is  every  prospect  of  its  bein»:  co-npleted  in  the  year  prejudicial 


1827.     The  very  respectable  editors  of  the  Phila 
delphia  Gazette,  have    been    induced    to  give  the 
subject  some  attention,  and  the  result  of  their  in 


On  planting  hyacinths,  a  little  clean  sand  should 
be  placed  underneath,  and  likewise  upon  the  roots, 
to  prevent  the  earth  adhering  too  closely  to  them; 


sions  of  the  bed  should  be  marked  out,  and  the  soil 
entirely  taken  away  to   the  depth  of  at  least   two 


vestigations  may  be  comprised  in  these  words:  The  [feet:  the  earth  at  the  bottom  must  be  dug  up  and 
difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  St.  George's 'comminuted,  or  pulverized,  one  spit  or  nine  inches 


Marsh,  were  not  of  a  nature  calculated  to  create 
uneasiness,  as  to  the  practicability  of  overcoming 
them,  and  it  is  believed  the  points  of  greatest  dif- 
ficulty are  now  surmounted,  thus  putting  an  end 
to  any  doubts  as  to  what  remained  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  the  earth  used  in  forming  the 
embankments  has  sunk  deeper  than  was  at  first  cal- 
culated; and  this,  so  well  as  we  can  learn,  is  the 
only  ditficulty  encountered   that   was  not  foreseen 


when   the  work  was  commenced.     So  effectually,  the  best  quality  that  the  garden  or  adjacent  conn 
however,  has  it   been  surmounted,  that,  as  we  are  try  produces:  it  should   be  entirely  free  Irom  nox- 
informed,  this  section  will  be  completed  within  (he  ious  vermin  of  every  description,  particularly  the 
present  year,  or  very  early  in  1827,  when  Ihe  navi- ;hard  yellow  wire-worm,  which  is  about   an    inch 
gation  will  be  perfect  to  St.  George's  village.  long,  and  prevails  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom;  it 

On  the  next  section,  which  embraces  St.  George's  is  extremely  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  tender  vege- 

Mill  Pond,  there  never  was  any  difficulty,  and  this 

part  of  the  work  is  rapidly  advancing.  ,q    bulbs 

The  next  section  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  j  r^,^  the  climate  of  Scotland,  Justice  recommends 
the  "Deep  cut,"  on  which  a  force  exceeding  fifteen  "any  time  after  the  middle  of  September."  This  early 
hundred  men  is  employed  at  present.  The  earth  i  period  of  planting  is  also  adopted  in  the  northern  parts 
yet  to  be  removed,  does  not  oa  an  average,  exceed  of  Holland 


*  Below  a  compost  nearly  similar  to  that  which  has 

been  described,  Justice  lays  a  stratum  of  well-rotted 

cott-duns;,  mixed  with  one-third  part  of  sand.    His  rea- 

WhenThe  situation  is  determined  on,  the  dimen-  son  for  this  is,  "that  the  extreme  parts  of  the  fibres  of 

the  hyacinths  may  reach  this  layer  o(  riches,  and  ^uclc 
what  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  strong  flower  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  to  refurnish  the  great  succulency  of  those 
strung  stems  and  bells  which  they  send  out  every  year." 
British  Gard.  Direct.  272. 

Mon.  St.  Simon,  in  his  elaborate  work  (Dcs  Jacintrs,) 
on  the  Dutch  mode  of  cultivating  the  hyacinth,  informs 
us,  that  the  compost  used  at  Haarlem,  is  rotten  cuw- 
dung,  rotten  leaves,  and  tine  sand.  The  leaves  of  elm, 
lime,  and  birch,  are  preferred  to  those  of  oak,  walnut, 
beech,  plane,  ^c,  which  do  not  rot  so  quickly.  The 
cow-dung  is  the  droppings  only,  from  cattle  fed  in  stalls 
on  dry  food.  The  sand  is  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haarlem,  from  a  stratum  of  that  material,  de- 
posited on  one  of  hard  undecayed  timber,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  forest,  which  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  sea.  The  leaves  are  rotted  by  themselves,  and, 
when  tit  for  use,  placed  in  triternate  layers  of  sand, 
leaves,  and  cow-dung.  The  heap  is  commonly  a  ridge 
of  cone,  tf  six  or  seven  feet  in  height;  it  lies  untouch- 
ed for  six  months,  and  is  then  turned,  in  which  state  it 
remains  some  weeks,  and  is  then  carried  to  the  flower- 
beds. This  compost  retains  its  qualities  six  or  seven 
years:  the  inferior  kinds  of  hyacinths  or  narcissuses 
are  planted  in  the  first  veari  the  second  year  (he  riiier 
sorts  are  planted,  and  the  remaining  years  a  rotation  is 
adopted,  in  which  hyacinths  alternate  with  tulips,  jor.- 
fjtuls,  crocuses,  &c. 


deeper,  and  the  space  above  filled  up  with  a  com- 
post, consisting  of  (he  following  ingredients,  in  the 
annexed  pr. 'portions,  viz: — 

One-third,  coarse  sea  or  river  sand; 

One-third,  fresh  sound  earth; 

One-fourth,  rotten  cow-dung,  at  least  two  years 
old. 

Earth  of  decayed  leaves  for  the  remainder. 
The  fresh  sound  earth  of  the  compost  should  be  of 
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the  whole  are  then  to  be  covered 
sandy  earth,  from  three  to  fourinches  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  bullj;  when  this  is  completed, 
the  bed  will  be  about  eiftht  inches  aliove  the  level 
of  the  walk  on  the  south  or  front  side,  and  about 
fourteen  inches  on  the  north;  itv\i]|  look  neater  and 
have  a  better  effect,  if  it  is  supported  on  each  side 
with  a  strong  frame  of  thick  boards,  or  brick-work; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  very  heavy  rains  or 
severe  frosts,  it  sliould  be  hooped  over,  and  mats  or 
canvas  should  be  placed  at  baud  ready  to  cover  the 
bed  on  such  Kmers;cncie«;  but  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sarv  to  defend  it  from  moderate  rains  orslijcht  frosts: 
for  too  frequent  and  lon;^  covering  w  ill  deprive  the 
roots  of  the  due  action  and  influence  of  the  air, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible:  il 
were  even  better  to  run  the  hazard  of  incurring  a 
slight  injury  by  the  omission  of  covering  on  some 
occasions,  than  overdo  it  to  the  certain  detriment  of 
the  plants 

If  frost  is  permitted  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the 


family  of  Jabel  Ingraham,  Esq.,  at  liis  farm  in  See- 
konk,  the  present  season. 


so  drawn  up  aa  to  present  at  one  view  the  .altitude 
of  the  ditTerent  coal  regions, and  their  distance  from 


New  England,  cannot  be  appreciated  without  heinu: 
seen.  In  the  South,  young  females,  daughters  of 
planters,  are  generally  lazy  and  indolent;  in  the 
North,  the  farmers'  daughters  are  always  industri 
ously  employed  in  plaiting  straw,  making  pies, 
weaving,  spinning,  or,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
manufacturing  silk.  [A'.  V.  Advocate. 

[What   say  you   to   this,   young  ladies  "in  the 
South"?] 


THE  SLEEPING  INFANT  BOY. 
A  cherub  boy. 
Of  days  enough  to  lisp  in  broken  words. 
Which  were  all  niusick  to  a  mother's  ear. 
Was  fallen  asleep.     Within  a  few  short  hours. 
The  infant  boy  had  sported  at  the  foot 

lambered  up  her  knee. 


Of  his  young  mother 
soil  as  to  reach  the  bulbs,  especially  about  the  time!  And  clasped  her  neck  within  his  baby  arms, 
thai  the  plants  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  it  will  i  And  in  her  bosom  buried  up  his  face — 
produce  a  singular  effect,  by  causing  some  of  them!  And  once  from  that  dear  pillOw  did  he  lift 


to  shoot  forth  or  discharge  their  stems  and  blossom 
but  if  the  roots   become   entirely   frozen  through, 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  dcstroj'ed. 

The  earlier  sorts  will  begin  to  Ojicn  and  shew  co- 
lour about  the  beginning  of  April:  it  will  be  proper 
to  screen  such  from  the  too  powerful  ell'ccts  ol  the 
sun,  which,  if  not  prevented,  would  bleach  and  tar 

nish  their  colour>,  particularly*  the  reds  and  deep  tie  was  asleep;  his  lip  was  gently  curled, 
blues;  but,  if  they  are  properly  defended  from  it,;  And  had  a  doubtlul  impress  in  its  form, 
their  colours  will  be  preserved,  and  they  will,  in 
some  measure,  be  kept  back,  so  as  to  be  in  full 
bloom  with  the  later  sorts,  especially  if  the  roots  of 
the  early  sorts  have  been  planted  about  an  inch 
deeper  than  the  rest:  it  is  a  very  desirable  object  to 
have  an  uniform  bloom. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  stems,  as  they 
advance  in  height;  for  this  purpose,  small  sticks  or 
wires,  painted  green,  shoidd  be  forced  into  the 
ground,  immediately  behind  llie  bulbs,  either  in  an 
erect  position,orlcanins  a  little  backwards,  to  which 
(he  stems  are  to  be  rather  loosely  tied,  \^ith  sma" 
pieces  of  green  worsted,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  Accorded  w 
ben<l,  or  are  in  danger  of  breaking  with  the  weight 

of  the  bells;'  this  operation   nmst   be  repeated  as  j  No  more,  had  scarcely  crossed  the  mind  of  one 
they  advance  in  height,  for  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  {Who  looked  upon  his  features — but  alas! 
at  one  time  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose.     When  They  laid  him  in  a  narrow  building,  made 
the  greater  part  of  the  bed  appears  in  colour,  a  CO- 1  For  the  dead 
vering,  or  awning,  should  be  erected  over  it,  and 
the  path  in  front:  the  awning  should   consist  of  a 
strong  frame  of  wood,  ten  feet  high  in  the  centre, 

vered  with  Irish  or 


The  industry  of  the  families   in  the   interior  of  1  Philadelphia  and  New  York.     The  altitude  is  mark- 

'       t'l  on  a  scale  at  the  side  of  the  pages;  the  distance 

on  a  scale  at  the  bottom.  All  the  information  (of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary,)  is  the  result  of 
actual  surveys: 

To  Philadelphta. 

Lockaire.         Distance. 
Lackawaxen,      ....     loSSfeet.     S 17  mile?. 
Wilkesbarrc, 500    .     .     .  275 

{Via Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.) 
W^ilkesbarre,  (via  Lehigh,)  1279      .     .     162 

j  Lehigh, 513    ...  132 

Schuylkill, 58S      .     .     lOS 

1  To  New  York. 

!  Wilkesbarre, 630    .    .     .  37-; 

{By  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal- 

iLackawaxen,     ....       ]>)32     .     .     217 

j  W'ilkesbarrc,  (via  Lehigh,)   1279  .     .     .   192 

Schuylkill, 738      .     .     208 

Lehigh 513  ...  162 

The  point  from  which  the  altitude  and  distance 
of  the  Lackawaxen  district  is  taken,  is  Keen's  pond, 
which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Moosick  mountain, 
over  or  around  which  there  is  to  be  a  rail  road 

The  route  of  the  Susquehanna  and  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  Canal  to  this  city,  and  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  to  New  York,  has 
been  followed  in  making  the  first  estimate  of  the  al- 
titude and  distance  of  the  Wilkesbarre  district. 

In  the  second  estimate,  the  route  by  the  Lehigh 
and  Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  and,  after  leaving 
the  Lehigh,  by  the  Delaware  and  Ra'itan  Canal  to 
New  York,  has  been  followed.  The  summit  level 
of  the  proposed  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Canal,  is 
about  the  same  distance  from  Wilkesbarre  that 
Keen's  pond  is  from  Carbondale,  which  latter  place 
lies  west  of  the  Moosick  mountain. 

Mauch  Chunk  landing  is  the  point  from  which 
the  afitude  and  distance  of  the  Lehigh  district  have 
been  estimated — to  Philadelphia  by  the  Lehigh  and 
Delaware;  to  New  York,  by  the  Lehigh,  and  the 
Delawaie  and  Raritan  Canal. 

The  distance  and  altitude  of  the  Schuylkill  dis- 
trict, are  given  from  Mount  Carbon  landing  to  Phi- 


His  eye  to  hers,  as  if  to  catch  Hie  soul 

Of  tenderness  that  beamed  there  for  her  child. 

And  when  he  saw  her  d,;ep  delight,  he  sighed, 

Then  sniil'd,  and  in  his  childish,  sportive  mood 

He  buried  up  his  face  again — 1  went, 

With  the  broad  human  current  to  the  spot, 

\^  here  now  he  lay,  ail  still  and  motionless. 


Which  made  you  hesitate  to  tell,  in  truth, 
If  it  was  joy  or  grief  that  made  him  wear 
It  thus — it  was  that  form  of  lip  that  oft 
Was  seen,>hen  he  had  struggled  up  to  kiss 
The  cheek  of  her  that  bare  him,  in  the  way 
Of  kind  atonement  for  some  past  offence — 
His  eye  was  just  half  closed — the  weary  lid 
Had  fallen  thus  I'ar,  and  be  seemed  to  sleep. 
As  conscious  of  his  state,  ready  to  wake, 
When  his  pure  spirit  should  be  well  rel'reshed. 
To  all  his  haby  sports — Calmly  he  lay, 
ill  J  Wrapt  in  his  lucid  dress,  whose  whiteness  well 
'  !i  the  paleness  of  his  cheek, 
i  And  but  for  this,  the  fear  that  he  would  wake 


and  seven  feet  at  the  sides,  cov 
Scotch  sheeting,  or  Russia  duck,  which  will  effec- 
tually keep  out  rain,  and  admit  a  great  degree  of 
light;  it  should  come  down  close  to  the  bed,  on  the 
north  side,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  cold  winds, 
tvhich  are  prejudicial  to  the  bloom. 

The  covering  should  be  so  constructed  by  means 
of  lines  and  puUies,  as  to  be  easily  and  expeditious- 
ly rolled  up,  or  let  down,  as  occasion  requires,  to 
;tirord  the  plants  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air,  at 
all  favourable  opportunities;  that  is  to  say,  when 
'be  air  is  mild,  and  light  clouds  intervene,  so  as  to 
blunt  the  sun's  ray.  This  sometimes,  and,  indeed, 
often  happens  to  be  the  case  from  seven  to  ninej 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  to  six  in  the! 
evening,  at  which  times  the  sun  has  also  less  power 
than  in  the  middle  nf  the  day.  [Flm:  Dir'y. 

( 7'o  be  continued.') 


'twas  neatj  and  one  might  e'en  hare 
thought 
That  'twas  his  cradle,  but  that  it  was  close. 
And,  tho'  in  miniature,  it  yet  was  shaped. 
As  men's  last  dwelling  houses  always  arc; 
It  was  his  coffin.     There  was  a  coldness 
On  his  brow,  that  met  the  lip  maternal, 
Prest  full  often  there  which  spoke  of  death. 
Still  as  she  gazed  upon  him  in  his  state 
Of  mortal  loneliness,  she  almost  saw 
His  little  bosom  heave,  and  half  expected 
He  would  awake  to  lisp  the  name  of  mother; 
And  a  strange  shuddering  ran  thro'  all  her  frame 
As  they  closed  up  the  lid  above  his  face 
And  shut  him  from  her  sight  for  ever! 

I  saw  them  lay  him  in  his  infant  grave. 
And  lightly  did  they  cast  the  dust  of  earth 
Upon  his  coffni,  lest  the  sound  should  break 
The  breathless  rest  of  the  calm  slumbering  boy! 


SEWING  SILK. 
We  yesterday  saw  a  box  of  the   most  elegant 
sewing  sillc,  of  the  first  quality,  containing  fifteen 
hundred  skeins,  which  was   manufactured  in   the 

The  florist's  nsual  term  for  the  corolla  of  the  hyacinth. 


ZKEXSCEXiIiAXVEOVS. 


COAL  MINES. 

(From  the  I'hiladelphia  Gazette.) 

A  friend   has  obtained  for  our  use,  "A  Draft  of 

the  Comparative  Altitudes  and  Distances  from  the 

principal  districts  of  Anthracite  Coal  in  I'ennsylva 

nia  to  market."    It  i:  a  valuable  document,  being 


ladelpbia,  by  the  course  of  the  Schuylkill;  and 
thence,  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  to  New  York. 
The  distance  and  lockage,  with  similar  ground 
and  improvement,  constituting  the  prime  cost  of  ar- 
tificial navigation,  and,  when  the  work  is  done,  the 
prime  cost  of  all  transit  to  market,  the  value  of  this 
document  must  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 


WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

At  a  meeting  of  Woollen  Manufacturers  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  held  at 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House  on  the  23d  inst.,  the 
depression  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  the 
causes  which  have  produced  it,  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. A  memorial  to  Congress  for  an  increase 
of  duty  on  woollen  goods  was  drafted  by  a  com- 
mittee, which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
committee  instructed  to  forward  it  to  Congress.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed  to  correspond  with 
manufacturers  in  other  states,  to  solicit  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  our  national  industry.     [Bost.pa. 


STAMMERING. 

The  New  Hampshire  Spectator  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  of  stammering,  and  prescribes 
the  following  rules,  which  are  s«id  to  be  the  whole 
secret  of  those  who  profess  to  cure  this  disorder. 
Whether  they  are  the  same  practised  by  Mrs.  Leigh, 
does  not  appear. 
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1.  Commence  speaking  whilst  respiring,  or  m 
other  words,  when  the  breath  is  gone  out,  and  speak 
slowly.  (Stammerers  are  said  to  have  no  hesitancy 
in  singing,  which  cannot  be  performed  without  res- 
piration.] 

2  Place  the  tongue  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth,  before  attempting  to  speak. 

3.  Begin  by  speaking  short  sentences  and  easy 
words. 

4.  Speak  sentences  with  easy  words  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  terminating  with  hard  ones. 

A  Mr.  Trescott,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  who  was 
thus  afflicted  for  thirty  years,  saw  these  printed  di- 
rections, and  on  the  very  first  experiment,  was  ena- 
bleil  to  speak  without  the  usual  stammering.  Four 
other  persons,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  di- 
rections, were  as  speedily  cured  as  himself 

A  negro  drayman,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  whose  cf 
forts  to  speak,  it  was  painful  to  witness,  was  wholly 
cured  in  two  hours  by  Dr.  De  La  Motta,  on  Mrs. 
Leigh's  system. 


Mr.  Bcnnet  Tomlinson,  of  Talbot  county,  Md- 
raised  on  a  lot  of  eleven  acres,  the  present  year,  126 
barrels  of  corn  wanting  one-tenth;  of  this  quantity, 
there  were  120  bbls.  of  what  is  called  long  corn — 
the  ground  was  prepared  and  planted  about  the  lOlh 
of  April,  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  two  stalks 
left  to  a  hill.  [Eastoii  Gazette. 


Barlet,  which  used  to  be  thought  high  at  40 
cents  a  bushel,  will  now  command  SO  or  90.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  breweries.  Farmers 
would  promote  temperance,  and  render  their  acres 
more  profitable,  by  substituting  beer  for  spirits. 

[Portsmouth  Journal 


Munificent. — A  communication  has  been  received 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  from  Ward  Nicholas 
BoYLSTON,  Esq.,  offering  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
City,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  in- 
dustry, a  twin  pair  of  oxen,  7i  years  old,  weighing 
4392  lbs.  raised  at  his  farm  at  Princeton,  and  which 
have  never  been  yoked  The  communication  being 
lead,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board, 
in  behalf  of  the  city,  be  presented  to  Mr.  Boylston 
for  his  liberal  donation. 


sroRTiza'a  ouo. 


ON  TRAINING. 

(From  the  Annals  of  Sporting.) 
The  following  observations  were  received  from 
Mr.  Sandivir,  an  eminent  surgeon,  residing  at  New 
market: 

W.  Sandivir  presents  his  respectful  compliments 
and  hopes  Sir  John  Sinclair  will  excuse  his  not  hav 
ing  answered  his  favour  of  the  7th  instant,  he  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  information  to 
do  it  earlier;  and  the  following  answers  are  (he  best 
he  is  now  able  to  give  to  the  queries  Sir  John  has 
been  pleased  to  favour  him  with. 

1.  How  long   the   training  of  jockies  generally 
continues? 

With  those  in  high  repute  as  riders,  in  a  greater 
or  less   degree,   from   about    three   weeks    before 
Easter  to  the  end  of  October;  but  a  week  or  ten 
days  are  quite  sufficient  for  a  rider  to  reduce  him 
self  from  the  weight  he  is  naturally  of,  to  some 
times  a  stone  and  a  half  below  it. 

2.  What  food  do  they  live  on,  both  solid  and  li- 
quid, and  »  hat  quantities  are  allowed  them  o(  f,v.h? 

For  breakfast,  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 


with  lea,  in  moderation.  Dinner  is  taken  in  a  very  | 
paring  way;  a  \ery  small  piece  of  pudding,  audi 
less  meat;  and  when  fish  is  to  be  obtained,  neither 
one  nor  the  other  are  allowed;  wine  and  water  is! 
their  usual  beverage,  in  the  proportion  of  one  parrj 
wine  to  two  of  water.  Tea  in  the  afternoon,  with  I 
little  or  no  bread  and  butter,  and  no  supper. 

3  What  exercise  do  they  get,  and  what  hours  ofi 
rest? 

After  breakfast,  having  suflficiently  loaded  them 
selves  with  clothes,  that  is,  five  or  six  waistcoats, 
two  coats,  and  as  many  pair  of  breeches,  a  severe 
walk  is  taken,  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles; 
after  their  return  home,  dry  clothes  are  substituted 
for  those  that  are  made  very  wet  and  uncouiforta 
ble  Ijy  sweat;  and,  if  much  fatigued,  some  of  them 
will  lie  down  for  an  hour  before  dinner;  after  which 
no  severe  exercise  is  taken,  but  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day  is  spent  in   that   way  that  may  be  most 

reeable  to  themselves.  They  generally  go  to  bed 
by  nine  o'clock,  and  continue  there  till  six  or  seven 
the  next  morning. 

4.  Are  they  purged,  and  what  purges,  or  other 
medicines  are  given  them? 

Some  of  them,  that  do  not  like  excessive  walk 
ing,  have  recourse  to  purgative  medicines;  two 
ounces  of  Glauber  salts  is  the  usual  dose,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  any  other  medicine  is  had  recourse 
to. 

5.  Would  Mr.  Sandivir  recommend  a  similar  pro- 
cess to  reduce  corpulency  in  other  people,  whether 
male  or  female? 

W.  Sandivir  would  certainly  recommend  a  simi- 
lar process;  to  reduce  corpulency  in  either  sex,  as, 
from  experience,  he  perceives  that  the  constitution 
docs  nut  appear  to  be  injured  by  it;  but  he  is  appre- 
hensive, that  hardly  any  person  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  submit  to  such  severe  discipline,  who  had 
not  been  inured  to  it  from  his  infancy. 

The  only  additional  information  W.  S.  has  the 
power  to  communicate  is,  that  John  Arnull,*  when 
rider  to  tiis  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  desired  to  reduce  himself  as  much  as  he  possi- 
bly could,  to  enable  him  to  ride  some  favourite 
horse,  without  his  carrying  more  weight  than  was 
agreed  upon;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  abstain- 
ed from  animal,  and  even  farinaceous  food,  for  eight 
succeeding  days,  and  the  only  substitute  was  now 
and  then  a  piece  of  apple;  he  was  not  injured  by  it  at 
the  time,  and  is  now  in  good  health;  added  to  which, 
Dennis  Fitzpatrick,t a  person  at  this  time  continually 
employed  as  a  rider,  declares  that  he  is  less  fatigued 
by  riding,  and  has  more  strength  to  contend  with  a 
determined  horse,  in  a  severe  race,  when  moderate 
ly  reduced,  than  when  allowed  to  live  as  he  pleased, 
although  he  never  weighs  more  than  nine  stone,  and 
frequently  has  reduced  himself  to  seven  stone  seven 
pounds. 

MwJ^arkd,  ZSthJune,  1805. 


GAME  SHOOTING. 

(From  the  Farmer's  Chronicle,  of  Nov.  1325.) 
Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Warfield,  Berks,  undertook 
on  Monday  to  kill  60  head  of  game  in  eight  hours, 
with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  to  hunt  and  to  pick  up 
his  own  game.  The  number  killed  was  as  follows, 
on  the  Oxfordshire  hills,  to  the  westward  of  Hen 
leyupon-Thames.  Mr.  Montgomery  breakfasted 
at  Shiplake,  three  miles  from  where  he  started,  hav- 
ing bagged  in  three  hours  16  hares,  9  pheasants  and 
8  partridges — total  33.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  shooter  having  finished  at  Playhatch, 
three  miles  from  Reading,  the  whole  produce  was 
26  hares,  22  pheasants,  and  14  partridges,  winning 
the  match  of  50  sovereigns  by  two  head.  Partridges 
were  scarce  and  wild. 


*Died  May  28ih,  1811,  aged  62. 
1  Died  June  27th,  1806,  aged  42. 


Berkeley  Frampton,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Cobb,  of 
Shiplake,  near  Henley-upon-Thames,  undertook  on 
Tuesday,  for  200  sovereigns,  to  kill  70  head  of 
game,  within  three  miles  of  Shiplake,  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  The  gentlemen  shot  over  the  Oxford- 
shire hills,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  road,  and 
their  principal  sport  was  with  pheasants  and  hares, 
the  [lartridges  being  very  wild.  Each  bagged  as 
follow.s:  Mr.  Frampton,  pheasants  17,  hares  14,  par- 
tridges 8— total  39.  Captain  Cobb  bagged,  hares 
!3,  pheasants  12,  partridges  9— total  34;  making 
73,  and  winning  by  3.  The  parties  shot  at  every 
thing,  and  had  markers  and  fetchers  to  attend  them. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Crack  Pigeon  Shootin" 
Clubs  took  place  on  Monday,  on  Chobham  Com- 
mon, or  Bagshot  Heath,  between  seven  members  of 
the  Ashton,  and  seven  of  the  New  Hats  Club,  for 
100  sovereigns  aside,  the  usual  distance  of  21  yards 
from  the  trap,  at  1 1  birds  each. 

JVcio  Hats.        hilled.  Ashlon.  killed. 

Mr.  Frampton,         10        Mr.  Gdes,  9 


Mr.  Flint, 
Captain  Smith, 
Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Fortescue, 
Mr.  Hull, 
Mr.  McQueen, 


9 
8 
8 


7 
—56 


Mr.  Heuniker, 
Mr.  Goodchild, 
Mr.  Hornby, 
Mr.  Kubergall, 
Mr.  Musgrove, 
Mr.  Howell, 


8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
3 
—49 


HUNTING  SONG. 

Of  horns,  and  of  echoes,  that  through  the  woods 
ring. 

And  of  lads  full  of  mettle  and  soul. 
And  ot  gay  sporting  boxes  let  other  bards  sing. 

Merely  built  for  the  chace  or  the  bowl; 
1  bring  you,  of  sportsmen,  a  true  and  try'd  knot, 
Who  sport  a  snug  box,  call'd  Humanity's  cot. 

Is  honour  in  danger,  worth  sunk  by  its  fears? 

On  those  coursers,  their  wishes,  they're  borne. 
To  hunt  vice  to  the  toils,  and  to  dry  virtue's  tears. 

As  the  sun  niehs  the  dew  of  the  morn: 
Then  join,  of  true  sportsmen,  so  noble  a  knot. 
The  good  lads  that  inhabit  Humanity's  cot. 

"What  chace  a  delight  can  more  glorious  yield. 

Than  to  hunt  in  so  noble  a  track? 
Vice  and  folly  the  game,  wide  creation  the  field. 

And  the  vot'ries  of  honour  the  pack: 
Rejoice  then,  ye  sportsmen,  who're  thrown  by  fate's 

lot, 
'Mongst  the  lads  that  inhabit  Humanity's  cot. 

Return 'd  from  their  toil,  with  life's  comforts  well 
stor'd. 

Reflection  their  food  gives  a  zest; 
Health  seasons  the  viand  that  smokes  on  the  board, 

A  clear  conscience  invites  them  to  rest: 
And  sweet  are  the  slumbers  that  fall  to  the  lot, 
Of  the  lads  that  inhabit  Humanity's  cot. 

Then  let  each  English  sportsman  these  maxims  em- 
brace. 
Who  the  spoils  of  true  honour  would  share; 
All  that  s  noxious  to  hunt  to  the  toils  in  hfe's  chacBj 

All  that's  harmless  and  useful  to  spare: 
So  the  blessings  of  thousands  shall  make  up  their 

lot. 
And  each  sporting-box  vie  with  Humanity's  cot 


EDITOIUAIi   CORRESrOSrDBZVCE. 

Dear  Sin,  Galway,  October  24,  1826. 

The  season  has  been  very  dry,  perhaps  m  re  so 
than  ever  was  known  before  in  this  place.  We  had 
tittle  or  no  rain  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June;  and  from  th;  1st  of  July  unto  the 
15th  of  September.    Of  course,  our  crops  are  very 
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[Nov.  le,  182S. 


liort — not  more  than  half  a  cropof  vvlieat  ai}d  hay, 
and  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  corn,  and  other  spring 
grain.  1  found  that  my  crops  stood  tho  drought  as 
well,  if  not  bi-tler  than  my  nti^fhbours,  uhich  has 
confirmed  me  more  in  my  mode  of  culture. 
I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Yours,  Sec.  EARL  STIMSON. 

.J.  S.  Skiknrr,  l"s(i. 


f  ISl     1?A1^11IL^9 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  10,  182G. 


35^'- Render  unto  Cffsar  the  tilings  which  are 
Caesar's."  The  amusing  and  spirited  account  of 
the  Tree  Hill  Races,  published  in  tiiis  paper  of 
the  27th  ult,  was  taken  from  the  Richmond  U'hig. 
We  never  had  an  idea  that  the  publick  would  sup- 
pose that  these  accounts  of  races  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  written  by  ourselves. 
The  fad  is.  that  we  have  written  scarcely  a  word 
for  that  head  of  our  paper,  taking  scraps  here  and 
there,  as  we  could  find  them. 


and  .St.  Peter's,  (on  the  upper  Mississippi;)  that 
publick  grounds  were  also  cultivated  at  the  follow- 
ing military  posts  and  stations,  though  on  a  less  ex- 
tensive scale:  Natchitoches,  (Red  River,)  The  Sul 
phur  of  Red  River;  Fort  Smith,  (Arkansas;)  Fort 
Edwards,  (upper  Mississippi;)  Fort  Armstrong,  (do.) 
Prairie  du  Chicn.  (do.;)  Green  Bay;  Mackinaw;  The 
Sault  de  Si.  Maries,  (outlet  of  Lake  Superior;)  and 
Saganaw  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron." 


3:^Extensive  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  the  Uni- 
ted States'  troops  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  at  many 
other  of  our  military  posts;  though  not  at  any  of 
them  so  extensively  as  at  the  former  station,  for 
none  other  is  so  self  dependent  for  its  necessary 
supply  of  vegetables,  fruit,  grain,  Stc.  According 
to  the  regulations  of  the  War  Department,  in  which 
so  many  important  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced of  late  years,  it  is,  we  believe,  made  the  duty  of 
the  surgeon ,  or  some  other  officer  on  the  post,  to  trans- 
mit regular  meteorological  observations.  Some  cu- 
rious and  valuable  facts, connected  with  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  might  be  established, 
if  it  were  practicable  (as  we  should  suppose  it  vvas,j 
to  obtain  in  the  same  way  authentic  and  systematic 
I'emarks  upon  the  eflfect  of  our  various  climates 
upon  vegetation.  The  time  of  the  sprouting,  the 
leafing,  flowering,  ripening,  &c.,  of  grasses,  grain, 
esculent  vegetables,  forest  and  fruit  trees,  &c.  might 
be  stated  at  each  place,  from  which  a  general  table 
for  all  our  latitudes  might  be  made  up  and  present- 
ed at  one  glance.  The  view  of  these  facts  would 
enable  us  to  judge  without  consuming  lime  for  ac- 
tual experiment,  how  far  it  would  be  practicable  to 
introduce  in  particular  latitudes,  products  hitherto 
a  stranger,  but  which  might  be  introduced  with  as 
niMch  advantage  as  was  the  guinea  grass  to  .Jamaica, 
w  hich  it  relieved  from  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
ply for  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  subsis- 
tence— beef 

If,  for  example,  the  meteorological  table  should 
shew  that  at  a  particular  place  frost  did  not  com- 
mence before,  nor  last  longer  than  a  certain  number 
of  months;  and  the  table  of  vegetation  at  another 
post  should  shew  that  cotton,  or  Indian  corn,  or  po- 
tatoes, or  any  other  of  the  rich  offerings  of  Ceres, 
or  the  countless  beauties  of  Flora,  required  only  a 
like  period  to  display  their  signs  of  animatisn,  the 
question  of  adaption  to  a  given  climate  would  be 
thereby  settled;  and  time  need  not  be  lost  by  too 
cautious  and  limited  experiments  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  by  fruitless  attempts  at  what  these  tables  would 
shew  to  be  physically   impracticable  on  the  other. 

After  all,  it  is  most  probable  that  every  thought 
which  has  been  here  so  crudely  presented,  has  been 
systematized  by  the  Department,  which  appears  to 
have  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  practical  results; 
but  we  apprehend  that  the  scheme  has  not  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  collation  of  the 
facts  and  their  publication,  in  a  form  to  shew  their 
bearing  upon  the  general  interests  of  sgriculture 
and  horticulture.  In  1823,  we  were  officially  in- 
formed, "that  cultivation  by  the  troops  was  carried 
on  extensively  at  Council  Bluffs,  (on  the  Missouri,) 


f^Not  to  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  may  be 
done  to  day,  is  a  motto  as  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  farmer  as  to  any  other,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  plantation  of  trees.  The  truth  of  this 
is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  fact,  mentioned  in 
this  office  yesterday,  by  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
great  judgment  and  observation.  He  said  that  he 
was  on  the  farm  of  a  son-in-law,  superintending  the 
planting  of  an  apple  orchard  of  three  hundred  trees, 
when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  war  in  1812,  and 
that  the  proprietor  of  that  orchard  is  fully  of  opinion 
that  it  bears  fruit  enough  this  year  to  make  ten 
ilwvsaud  gallons  nf  cider!  Think  of  that,  procrasti- 
nators!  Ye  who  are  too  selfish  to  plant,  for  fear 
that  your  children  only  can  gather  the  fruit! 


PaiC£S  CUaBEITT. 


ARTICLES. 


tf'Vfe  have  already  received  several  ears  of 
corn,  and  hope  yet  to  get  as  many  more  as  will 
give  greater  variety  to  the  collection  for  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  at  La  Grange. 


comvasRczAx,  rxscobd. 


From  Liverpool. — The  ship  Orozimbo,  Capt.  Thom- 
son, arrived  here  this  morning  from  LIverpoul,  having 
sailed  thence  on  the  29th  of  September — four  days 
later.  She  did  not  however  bring  any  papers  of  a  more 
recent  date  than  had  been  received  by  previous  arrivals. 
A  commercial  friend  has  favoured  us  with  an  extract 
from  a  letter  containing  cheering  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  cotton  market  at  Liverpool,  and  the  slate  of  af- 
fairs at  Manchester. 

"Liverpool,  Sept.  28. 

"We  have  again  had  a  very  good  demand  for  CoUon 
to-day,  and  the  sales  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  3000 
bags,  partly  to  the  trade  and  partly  to  speculators.  The 
advance  in  the  present  week  is  not  less  than  a  Jd  per 
lb.;  but  is  chiefly  on  the  middling  and  fair  qualities  of 
Upland  and  Mobile.  We  quote  now  at  6^  to  7^d.  The 
accounts  from  Manchester  are  very  favourable — a  great 
deal  of  business  having  been  done,  and  some  advance 
in  prices  obtained.  There  is  at  last  an  arrival  of  Rice, 
which  is  not  yet  landed.  The  Grain  market  is  very  dull, 
and  Flour  neglected  at  22  to  233.  per  barrel  Jlshes  are 
again  in  more  request  at  28  to  21  per  cwt.  About  4500 
bbls.  Turptntine  have  been  sold  at  9s.  6d.  to  10s,  Cd. 
per  cwt. 


AMERICAN  ECLIPSE. 

The  owners  of  this  Horse  have  determined  that  his 
season  (at  the  stable  of  Mr.  Potter,  near  Baltimore,) 
shall  posilively  close  on  the  15th  of  December.  He 
will  then  go  to  Richmond,  for  the  spring  season,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  the  South,  at  least 
until  the  existing  laws  of  New  Jersey  (where  he  is 
owned,)  shall  be  so  altered  as  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  turf  horses. 

Ballirtm-e,  Abu.  9,  1826. 
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As»aic  jriiTnB,2s. 


HOME  MARKETS— AGRICULTURAL  PRO 
DUCTIONS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS. 

(From  the  Memoirs  nf  thi-  Board  of  .\gricnlture  of  the 
State  of  New  York.) 

A  Memnir  on  the  expsdieiicy  and  jirnetieabilil'j  of 
improvins  '»•  denting  Hnme  Markets  for  the  sale 
of  Igricnltnral  Productirms  and  lliiw  Malmals. 
by  the  iiitrodiictifin  or  growth  of  jlrtizaiis  'mdMa 
nufar.turers — by  Geokge  Tibbits,  i/  Rensselaer 
cminty. 
Read   before   the  Board  of   Agriculture   of  the 

State  of  Ne\v  York,  March  8,  1825. 
(Conctudcd  from  p.  -261.) 


l>ronce  ^iv/en  l.y  Ca,iu-r,5st,  to  ti;<  t,>riipor:(i-y  pn-ju 
<!ii-.e  of  the  l^tmicd  inieiest,  thi  number  of  ship.s  and 
ni;;riiieis  init;ht  have  remained  small  to  this  day 
But  thf"  bp.iffiti  soon  rcisultiiig  to  the  country  greatly 
<xci'iMb(4  Ihp  iiiciiiii  nt  exppiise.  Ships  and  seamen 
iiiiiltinllfd;  a  strony;  onipetition  ensued,  and  reduc- 
ed rre;;;lii3  and  chai-es  of  all  kinds,  to  the  lowest 
possibh  grade  It  ji(i>ves  in  every  point  of  view, 
a  gie  it  benefi!  *■>  the  country,  in  seeking  for  mar- 
kets lor  its  productions,  and  by  carrying  them,  at 
the  die  ippst  rales,  into  every'  part  of  the  world, 
uhere  (hey  can  fin  1  admittance  and  a  market. 

VVhen  Con^irrss  firs'  determined  that  this  branch 
of  business  should  be  establislied  in  this  country, 
and  to  that  end  yjave  to  it  the  required  protection, 
llierc  was  nut  only  an  ostensible,  but  an  absolute 
.  .  ,  want  of  hands  to  carry  it  on.  Our  vessels  having 
These  powers  are  applied  at  the  discretiorrof  (i,e  preference,  those  of  other  nations  had  less  to 
Con^cress,  and  include,  not  ordy  the  power  required  1  do.  Their  sailors  having  less  to  do  in  their  own 
to  ho  exercised  in  this  particular  case,  but  it  is  be  I  vessels,  sought  for,  and  found  emoloyment  in  ours 
lieved  to  be  imposed  upon  that  body  as  a  duty,  tojin  the  same  manner  as  their  cloth  makers  would 
protect  and  promote  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  mow  find  employment  in  our  work-shops,  if  Con- 
own  country,  and  each,  ami  every  class,  section  and  ;„ress  should,  by  like  protecting  duties,  cause  a  p re- 
individual,  against  the  as;gressions  and  cupidity  of  ference  over  those  of  all  other  countries,  to  be  given 
foreigners,  and  to  regulate  the  whole  concern  in  („  ^-i^ths  made  in  this  country,  from  the  wool  of  our 
such  manner  as  to  produce  the  greatest  practicable  [own  sheep,  and  by  arfizans  who  should,  while  mak 
benefit  to  their  constituents.  ino-  them,  give  to  our  own  farmers,  the  benefit  of  a 

This  will  appear  to  have  been  the  Intention  of  l,ome  market,  for  the  provisions  and  bread  stuffs 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  as  well  from  the  required  for  their  support.  The  English  could  not 
exposition  given  of  those  powers,  at,  and  about  the  resort  to  our  work-shops,  to  get  back  their  cloth 
time  of  the  adoption  of  that  instrument,  as  Trom  makers,  as  they  did  to  our  ships,  to  reclaim  their 
the  early  practice  of  the  government  under  it.'in  seamen;  which,  more  than  any  thino- else,  brought 
the  imposition  of  discriminating  duties,  favourable  ign  the  late  war,  and  thereby,  incidentally  brought 
to  the  ships  and  shipping  interests  of  this  comitfy;  an  expense  upon  the  country  of  many  raillio"ns. 
granting  bounties  to  fishing  vessels;  prohibitingjall  :Bui  it  has  now  become  evident  that  Confess  con- 
trade  froin'this  country,  to  some  others,  in  foreign  suited  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  by  institut- 
vessels.  The  tonnage  on  vessels,  and  duties  pjy- ling  and  protecting  this  branch  of  national  wealth 
able  on  goods,  were  all  so  arranged  and  imputed ! and  industry,  at  any  hazard,  and  at  any  given  ex- 
by  Congress,  and  that,  directly  after  the  adoption  Ipense.  The  objection,  therefore,  to  g-ivin°- protec- 
of  the:^constitulion,  as  to  induce  shipments  in  the  jtion  to  manufactures,  comes  with  an  ill  "-race  from 
vessels  of  this  country,  in  preference  to  any  other,  the  ship  owners,  who,  from  a  like  protection  to 
and  at  a  time  also,  when  the  country  had  but  a  very  (their  ships,  have  become  rich, 
lew  seamen  and  vessels.      By  such  ti.cans.  Congress  ]      Xhe  soulhern,  or  enttnn.  sugar  and  tubaoeo-grow- 


cherished  and  elevated   the  ships  and  shipc'iig-  m 
terests   oC  this   country,  to   their   presep'  e-'i'ted 
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.iticles,  until,  upon  their  o,  ii,n  ici-seu  n  vci„iiio-e, 
we  find  ourselves  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  IMie 
remedy  is  obvious.  Shut  out  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, or  commence  upon  that  plan,  and  from  time 
to  time  progress  upon  it  Give  assurances  to  the 
adventurers  in  manufactures,  that  their  investments 
shall  not  be  sacrificed,  and  we  shall  very  soon  create 
home  markets  for  all  the  raw  materials  and  pro- 
ductions of  our  land,  and  find  ourselves  supplied 
with  manufactured  articles,  upon  better  terms  than 
they  are  now  imported.  The  cotton-grow.rs  will 
thereby  secure  to  themselves  an  enlarged  liome 
market,  where  they  may  be  under  no  api.rehensions 
of  being  supplanted  by  Egyptian  competition,  or  by 
wars. 

The  acts  of  England,  in  refusing  to  take  the  agri- 
cultural productions  of  the  northern  states  in  ex- 
change for  her  niinufactures,  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed by  us  in  the  light  of  friendly  and  paternal  admo- 
nitions. These  acts  may  r  asonablv  be  construed 
as  saying  to  us,  "you  are  of  age;  you  have  h-ii  .he 
family;  make  your  own  ctothing;  your  welfare  de- 
mands it  of  us  to  compel  you  to  do  it;  you  are  ca- 
pacitated by  God  and  by  nature  to  become  a  great 
and  powerful  people,  and  to  extend  the  language, 
the  religion,  the  laws,  customs  and  manners  of 
England  over  immense  regions;  and  even  to  exceed 
the  mother  country  in  these  respects;  but  you  never 
can  arrive  to  that  state,  until  you  acquire  and  do- 
mesticate the  mechanic  arts,  upon  which  that  ele- 
vated station  is  mainly  dependent.  Europe  has 
millions  of  artizans  who  would  flock  to  your  shores; 
add  to  your  numbers,  and  teach  your  rising  popu- 
lation the  necessary  arts,  if  you  would  give  them 
protection,  until  they  have  firmly  established  them^ 
selves  atnong  you.  You  have  the  history  of  our 
rise;  avoid  our  errors  and  unnecessary  wars;  ex- 
clude foreign  manufactures,  and  you  will  soon  have 
the  necessary  stock  of  artizans,  and  a  home  market 
for  all  your  agricultural  productions." 

I  should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune,  if  Eng- 
land shouW  withdraw  this  admonitory  advice,  and 
again   admh  our   bread-stuffs,  provisions   and  ravr 


.ne  cle 


standing. 

As  a  further  evidence,  however,  of -"^  '^''".^''  "" 
derstanding  of  the  framers  of  "le  constitution,  as 
to  the  powers  vested  in  Con9-'S-S-^'  ■■<^'''''«"  '»  ' '« 
protection  of  manufacture"  '"^^  '''f  Congress,  (who 
"^  ~     ■  ibers   ot  the   Convention 


-  -"     r.  •  •        J   ,       *^    *^^"    "P°"   'he   shipping   interest,  as  unon  the 

the  first  act  passed -^^   Congress   imposing  duties  growing  of  cotton,  sugVr  and  tobacco      '^ 


on  import 


were  many  of  them  m      .       ,  .     ,,  ,  , 

which  frarned  the  co."'';""^"-)  "■  .""^  preamble  to 
act  passed '^y,<-»"S>;«s-'m 
rted  artif*^''  '  protection  oi  manulac- 
turesis  stated  -  ""^  o*;  ""=  inducements  to  that 
measure.  "VOereas  it  is  necessary,  (or  the  sup- 
port of  "■ovp"'"^"'''  '°''  ''^"^  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  Uni'^d  States;  and  for  the  prolcclioii  and  cn- 
rouranem'it  of  mamfacturcs."  Sic 

The  famers  of  the  constitution  tnd  members  of 
the  fir'  Congress,  must  be  presuiied  to  be  belter 
able  to  determine  what  were  the  powers  intended 
to^e  vested  in  Congress,  than  theyoungercoramen- 
fcitors  of  the  present  day. 

The  "^reat  preference  compe'ed  and  enforced  by 
Congress,  to  be  given  to  the  sips  and  shipping  in- 
terests of  this  country,  for  a'ime  bore  hard  upon 
the  farming  or  landed  inle-st.  It  was  not  com 
plained  of,  however,  excepfy  the  southern  states, 
who  owned  no  ships,  and  'ever  expected  to  own 
any.  The  consequences  f^  'his  forced  preference 
to  the  ships  of  this  cour^.V.  has  resulted  in  grow- 
ing and  faising  up  wit"  ''»  "^  stock  of  mariners, 
ships,  ship  builders,  s?  "j^'^'^^s.  capital,  and  ship- 


,.g  states,  complained  as  loudly  against  the  pro.ec-  mat;;iai:     It  w^uldra^e  a  tend'eT;    o  Lventr 

t  Uie  required%^^oTec\io*n' trmt'„r  T'  "°  n'°  '"  ^  'T^  '™«'  ''""^  "''"«  '»  'hat  s^d  a'nd  perm:: 
remnrtll  ,K,.  T!'!!?!  l"  "^""'^'?'"^«?-     ''  '»  "^"t  ^'e^atlon  to  which,  by  her  policy,  we  a?e  now 


remarkable  that   hey  never  comnla^ned  at  the  ever    r    .    ""'"'"T  '°  ""1'='''  hy  her  policy,  we  are  now 
cise  of  that  nower   hv   rnnVrTc'^      1  ■     ,         ^'"'^  approaching,  and  to  which  we  may  very  soon 

IL:  :!!!u^^:"llRT-'^'f'  ^^hen  appl.ed   to  attain  by  proper  management.     We  want,  in  addi 

tion  to  the  obstructions  which  she  throws  in  the 
way  of  importations,  such  further  obstructions  rais- 
ed by  our  government,  as  shall  create  the  fullest 
confidence  in  manufacturing  undertakings  in  the 
country.     That  done,  we  shall  soon   draw  into  the 


rhL7V%Vje":'^Tuut%'v'^''"''f. !>''''""  "°"'°   "^^  obstruction's  which   she  th 
cuiei  uepenuen^e.     Uut  the  exercise  of  this  power 

by  (_,ongress,  long  since  produced  the  desired  effect. 


only  encouraged   the  improvement  of  th 
and  secured  to  them   the  home  ma 


It  has  not 


of  their  lands,[country  a  great  addition  to  our  present  population. 

enahlpri  iKoo    •  .        ,    .       r   ■;"•■■''"''*'''"''' has  j  not  of  the  description  of  mere  ditch-di^-eers   but  of 

Ttrl  f  'hf'V    -rf"  '°  '"''i^'y  ^'''"-"  '^'^"'^"'^  to  I  intelligent  artizans.     The  inducements  to  ^mi^^ra 

SSS!  B^BS  i=S!?2"^^- '« ^= 

relates  to  that  article.     They  have  both  secured  the 


home  market,  and  considerable  foreign  demand,  by 
the  effect  of  Congressional  protection;  but  the  fine 
cotton  nibries,  woollen  and  hempen  goods,  still  re- 
quire further  protection.  That  the  protection  now 
provided  for  the  articles  last  mentioned,  has  not 
produced  the  effect  which  it  has  done  for  the  ship- 
ping, the  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco  growin"-  inte- 
rests, is  evident  from  the  large  quantities  which  are 
still  imported;  and  nothing  more  is  requested  than 
that  It  shall  be  increased  until  it  has  produced  that 
effect. 

The  only  agricultural  articles  for  which  there  ap- 
pears  to  be  an  etficient  foreign  demand,  are  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  and   rice;  to   the   growth   of  which 


The  importing  merchant,  of  all  others,  ought  not 
to  complain  at  the  measures  proposed.  If  they  lose 
the  importing  profit  on  the  particular  article  which 
protection  is  asked,  they,  together  with  the  shipping 
merchant,  will  find  an  abundant  compensation  from 
the  increased  quantities  of  commodities  still  remain- 
ing to  be  imported.  The  importers  will  find,  more- 
over, that  about  all  the  articles  proposed  to  be  made 
in  this  country,  must  still  pass  through  their  hands. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  coarse  cotton  cloths  now 
made  in  this  state,  are  sent  to  New  York,  in  the 
first  place;  from  thence  they  are  distriltuled  through 
the  country  in  parcels,  to  suit  customers,  or  pHS» 
through  the  hands  of  shipping  merchants  to  foreigo 
markets.     Our  rent  receiving  men  will  find  their  in- 


♦emnnrarv  exnense   'he  country.     VVe  had  to  niv  *alinn      wlh      ^  eo'nmantling  article  for  expor-  rents  will  be  increased   or  ma  ntained.     Our  inte- 
hiTer  duties'^  01   'P  i"   'he   vessels  of  our  own  r^Z'^  b^jJ^Zff^     r      "''"  ^""^^^^^^^  ^'"^   dividend  receiving   men    will    find  be  ter 

couni  V  at  hTgher^ights.     Our  numb-er  of  vessels  irxnectaSon   of  fn  el        P^""'*'""^' ""    he  confident  employment  for  their  capitals;  the  salaries  and  fees 
^"ueLln'Sr-V  J-il,  and,  but  for  the^prt  Ic'h^rgllr  w^oollt"  c^l^t,:'/:!"''^..'::  I'll^Li'!..--  i  "i^.':  oA^;"  of  government  and  professional  men 

No.  30.-«^«- 


couniry  ai  uigucr    "  -.-.-„,.,„,   "co^cis  enpeciaiion 

and^seamen  wer,-7 J"«il.  and,  but  for  the  pre-lchange  for  woollen  cloths  and  other  manulacturedlwilli;  bVtte;p;idf;;;d  ev;;^  d^^^l^^^^ 
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general 


will  have  the  o;riitification  of  beholding  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
forward  mannfactnrers,  whose  establishments  had 
their  rise  in  the  early  stai^es  of  the  embargo,  that 
in;inufactures  do  not  require  further  protection  in 
this  i-ountry. 

It  is  with  difficulty  this  opinion  can  be  reconciled 
with  pure  intentions.  In  the  absence  of  all  neces- 
sary proof,  we  are  led  to  attribute  it  to  the  over 
bearing  influence  of  self  interested  motives. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  once  passed  the  ini- 
tiatory state,  had  rather  encounter  foreign  competi- 
tion   in    his   particular   branch,   with   the   exislin 


commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  community. 
That  the  benefits  would  be  great  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, the  universal  experience  of  all  countries  has 
demonstrated.  Markets  for  agricultural  produce, 
at  fair  remuneratins  prices,  are  required  by  the 
landed  interest,  rather  than  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  raising  it,  or  enlarged  quantities 
for  which  there  is  no  market.  The  agricultural  so- 
cieties may  have  improved  the  art  of  raising  landed 
productions,  and  thereby  may  have  contributed 
somewhat  towards  increasing  the  quantity  With- 
out abandoning  their  duty  in  that  respect,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  would,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
promote  the  landed   interest,  by  endeavouring  to 


duties  and  charges  against  the  foreigner,  than  the  (provide  home  markets  for  the  sale  of  landeil  pro- 
competition  w-hPch  he  is  sure  must  arise  in  thisiduce.  than  by  their  endeavours  to  have  larger 
country,  if  the  necessary  protection  to  new  adven  ,  quantities  raised,  while  there  is  no  efficient  demand 
turers  is  granted,  but  v'vhich  he  well  knows  never  for  it 

can  arise  without  that  protection.  Foreign  commerce,  from  the  causes  already  no- 

Apprehensions  are  entertained  in  the  southern!  ticed,  is  incapable  of  providing  markets  for  agricul- 
States  and  elsewhere,  that  if  we  manufacture  for  |  tural  produce  We  are  to  look  for  home  markets, 
ourselves,  we  shall  excite   the  displeasure  of  Eng-i^nd  these,  like  every  thing  else,  may  be  improved, 


land,  and  that  to  retaliate,  she  will  exclude  the  raw 
cotton  and  tobacco  of  this  country. 

England  understands  hi  r  interests  too  well  to  ex- 
clude an  article  of  so  much  importance  to  her  as 
cotton.  Slie  well  knows  that,  by  excluding  it,  she 
will  advance  our  manufactories  and  injure  lier  own. 
She  will  avoid  any  measure  which  will  reduce  the 
price  of  that  article  in  this  country,  or  in  France, 
or  any  other  country,  much   below  what  it  is  in 


or  may  be  inade.  By  adopting  means  adequate  to 
the  object  we  shall  acquire  them. 

We  now  import  from  abroad,  and  consume  more 
than  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manu- 
factured articles;  and  the  consumption  would  be 
three  times  that  amount,  if  they  could  be  obtained 
for  the  produce  of  the  land  at  fair  equivalent 
values. 

Give  to  manufacturers  protection,  and  they  will 


To! 


England;  and  the  price  would  be  as  much  lower  in  come  to  us  from  abroad.     Give  to  artizans  protec- 
this"  and'every  other  country,  than  in  England,  as!tion,and  they  will  increase  from  our  present  popu- 


all  the  duty,  or  discouragement  which  she  imposed 
on  it,  would  amount  to,  and  a  correspondent  disad- 
vantage to  her  manufacturers.  She  has  a  deep  in- 
terest at  stake,  and  will  continue  to  receive  cotton 
from  this  and  every  other  country  where  she  can 
pbtain  it  cheapest. 

Manufactures  are  objected  to,  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  debase  and  demoralize  the  community,  to 
increase  criminality,  and  tlie  number  of  paupers. 

There  exists  no  natural  cause  for  that  result.  On 
the  contrary,  as  they  give  employment  to  a  greater 
variety  ol'  people,  by  enlarging  the  number  of  law- 
ful and  innocent  pursuits,  the  natural  tendency 
must  be  to  improve  the  liabits  of  the  people  to 
virtue.  That  opinion,  however,  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  was  insisted  upon  in  England  untd  it  led  to  in- 
vestigation. On  comparing  three  of  the  most  ma- 
nufacturing counties  with  three  others,  mainly  em- 
)}loyed  in  agriculture,  it  was  found  that  the  agricul- 
tural counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple, exceeded  the  manufacturing  couities  in  paupers 
100  per  cent. — in  criminal  cases  t;C — and  in  poor 
rates  150  per  cent.  Colquhoun  on  Indigence,  page 
272,  declares  that,  "contrary  to  Ihe  generally  re- 
reived  opinion,  the  number  of  pa  ipcrs  in  those 
counties  chiefly  agricultural,  greatly  exceeds  those 
where  manufactures  prevail." 

Commerce,  without  manufactures,  may  be  pro- 
ductive  of   the   evil   consequences   predicted;  but 

manufactures  have  the  opposite  tendency.     They    ,  .         -    ,     ,    ,,  -  .  , 

keep  every  body  at  work,  and  of  course,  out  of  j  for  facts  and  precedents  to  dlustrate  the  propriety  o 
mischirf  But  It  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  timejthose  measures.  I  hey  may  support  and  give  eflect 
Knd  words,  to  attempt  to  refute  or  treat  seriously,)  to  the  measures  of  goyernmcnt,  tending  to  the  fur 
volous  objections  to  the  introduction  and  thcrance  of  the  main  object,  wherever  the  influence 


ation.  Obtain  the  adequate  number,  and  their 
consumption  of  agricultural  produce  will  be  im- 
mense, and  much  greater  than  any  quantity  which 
we  have  ever  exported.  Give  to  the  manufacturers  of 
other  articles  the  protection  which  has  been  given 
to  the  coarse  cotton-cloth  makers,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  the  required  number  of  artizans,  and 
home  markets  for  all  our  agricultural  productions. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  can  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture, or  the  societies  do,  towards  eflfecting  measures 
of  such  magnitude,  o|j|iu5cd  by  long  standiu'^  opi- 
nions, habits  and  interests?  It  may  be  answered, 
that  both  directly  and  indirectly,  Uiey  may  do  much. 
Information  relative  to  arts,  processes  and  trades, 
may  be  elicited,  collected  and  distributed.  The 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  for  manufaclur 
ing  may  be  communicated  to  foreign  countries,  and 
foreign  adventurers  disposed  to  settle  here.  Stran- 
gers may  be  advised  and  directed  to  advantageous 
locations.  But  they  may  probably,  more  than  in 
any  other  way, be  useful, by  inculcating  correct  prin- 
ciples and  views  through  the  community,  as  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  in  relation  to  these 
subjects— for   it   may    be   recollected,   that   public 

iiiion,  although   fluctuating,  carries   every   thing 


before  it.     It  is  the  pioneer  to  almost  every  public 
measure. 

The  board  of  agriculture  and  the  societies,  have 
first  to  settle  upon  what  are  the  measures  wliicli  may 
be  beneficially  and  safely  adopted.  They  may  search 
■       '      ■   ■       I 


the  frivolous  obj 
proper  protection  of  manufactures. 

Gentlemen — 

The  measures  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  agricultural  societies,  may  have 
heen  productive  of  benefits  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
liense  and  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  them. 
J5ut  whether  they  have  or  not,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  distribution  through  the  state,  they 
are  well  calculated  for  prosecuting  investigations 
in  relation  to  the  benefits  which   may  flow  to  the 


of  their  opinion?  may  be  extended.     The  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  become  the  centre  for  interchang 
ing  opinions,  views  and  information,  as  to  the  ope 
ration  of  measures  which  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  what  further  measures  are  required. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  time  to  compare  opinions 
as  to  the  articles,  the  future  importation  of  which 
should  be  prohibited,  or  on  which  heavier  duties 
should  be  imposed.  AH  these  matters  invite  the 
most  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Board. 

The  articles  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter;  cheese,  can 


landed  interest,  from  the  introduction  or   growth  Idles,  and  tallow,  in  my  opinion,  ought  strictly  to  be 
ivithin  the  state,  of  a  manufacturing  popiJatioD,  I  prohibited. 


inspire  adventurers  in  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
ticles made  of  wool,  with  Ihe  necessary  confidence, 
it  is  deemed  to  be  proper  that  progressive  annual 
additions  should  be  made  to  the  existing  tariff;  and 
the  same  as  to  the  finer  cotton  fabrics,  and  to  arti- 
cles made  of  hemp;  and,  perhaps,  iron.  Buildin"-- 
slate,  is  another  article  which  this  country  is  capa- 
ble of  supplying  to  the  full  extent  of  the  home  de- 
mand, and  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  that 
article,  when  the  quantity  brought  from  abroad, 
was  not  met  in  our  markets,  by  slate  made  in  this 
country.  It  is  usually  brought  to  this  country  as 
ballast,  and  did  sell,  and  would  now  sell,  above  the 
present  prices,  if  there  should  be  none  made  here. 
But  being  brought  rather  as  ballast  than  as  freight, 
it  IS  sonrietiraes  very  much  below  even  the  price 
paid  for  it  abroad.  Our  slate  makers  are  then  driven 
from  the  market,  and  their  works  stopped.  Their 
quarries  get  filled  up  with  rubbish  and  water,  the 
buildings  and  fixtures  go  to  decay,  aod  even  impor- 
tations become  more  limited  for  want  of  sale.  The 
market  gradually  improves  to  a  price  at  which  slate 
may  be  again  made;  but  on  looking  round  for  hands, 
it  is  found  the  old  stock  have  gone  off,  some  in  one 
direction  and  some  in  another;  some  to  Michigan, 
and  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  an  entire  new  set  are 
to  be  learned  the  trade,  the  works  cleared  out,  and 
every  thing  commenced  anew;  and  when,  perhaps, 
fairly  under  way,  in  comes  another,  or  numerous 
other  parcels  from  abroad,  the  price  declines  im- 
mensely, and  our  works  again  stopped. 

These  frequent  fluctuations  of  prices  drive  our 
men  from  this  branch  of  business;  well  knowing 
that,  if  undertaken,  they  have  no  security  against 
those  surfeits  from  abroad.  It  would  seem  to  be 
evidently  proper,  to  protect  our  slate-maters,  when 
it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  consumers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  could  and 
would  supply  the  market  at  the  average  prices 
which  the  article  would  cost  the  consumers,  if  there 
was  none  to  be  made  here;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  competition  among  them  would  redace  the 
price  to  much  less. 

To  effect  this  object,  let   the  average  price  of 

ifinn'"h*'''  country,  be  found   from,  say  1790  to 
isuu,  wne.  tf,g  a^,|j.|g  ^^^  ^^^_,|^  ^jj  ^^  .^  1^,^^^  ■  ^ 

\?l  fhn^M  t?"*^  '«'  ■'  ^^  enacted,  that  no  foreign 
slate  snoula  bcurnb„i,t  :„      i,       .i  • 

for  the  three    pSj" '"''!,"  "^"  "Tf'  ^Ti 

price,  but  admit  u  ul.!  ""^      '  7f  •^""'  '5^' 
r     !t  K„i„,.,  ii  \      ■       ^  above,  until  it  again  de- 
emed below  that  price.     .       J     .•      ,i-     "^i         J 
■  ■       .    4U       '  F'"^';-      V  adopting  this  rule,  and 
trusting  to  the  competition  a       '^  .i'^    i  ,   ""='■»"" 

of  this%ountry,  il^  may   rer^,   ''\''=^'*-'"*^7 

that  the  cost  of  this  article  wil'f ''^   ''.'   "iTfu' 

lowest  practicable  price,  and  proh,  T     "  1    " 

than  it 'ever  will  be',  while  ^i^' ^^i'^'Zl^ZZ 

and  discouragements  are  perpetuated.  """w 

Gentle.me.n — 

The  policy  anj  measures  contended  for,  i^ye  in 
trinsic  merit,  aii^  must  ullimalely  prevail.  ^'u„y 
are  founded  on  th>  maxims  and  policy  of  the  i.Qst 
prosperous  nations  of  Europe.  They  come  to  ,= 
uith  the  recommeniqtion  of  their  ablest  statesmen 
Either  the  imluy  pu^ued  by  those  nations  or  ours' 
is  radically  wrong;,  the  governments,  who  have 
for  any  length  of  time-onformed  to  their  maxims, 
have  become  rich.  Ufler  ours,  we  have  become 
poor,  and  the  consequeVes  of  a  reverse  of  theip 
policy,  may  be  seen  in  thf,overty  of  all  the  nations 
who  have  neglected  the>  julmonitions;  amonc 
others,  we  may  name  Spainpojiug^]^  Poland,  and 
our  own. 

Some  nations  have  the  miytu^g  ,„  j^^our  un- 
der disabilities  which  may  fL.^,  j^  ,f,^^  . 
the  back  ground.  Their  formsV  .g^„^^^, 
be  defective-the  freedom  of  tKwizen  may  be  li- 
mited-property may  be  >nsecu^„,^  geographi- 
cal or  physical  condition  of  the  c6,,  ,„.iy  be  un- 
Rivourable.    In  this  country,  weY^^^^  ^ 
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lliese  difficultlis.     Our  country   is   rich  in 
(jioductions — with  an  extensive  sea-coast— 


noiu  1  I 

natiir;il  , 

good  harbours — navigable  rivers,  with  innumeratllc 
water  falls;  and  is  making  rapid  advances  in  artificial 
canals.  Our  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious — 
property  secure — the  government,  and  all  its  mea- 
sures, are  determined  by  public  opinion,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  But,  in  common  with  many  other 
countries,  we  entertain  prejudices  which  are  fos- 
tered by  the  agents  of  foreign  commerce,  and  indi 
dual  interests.  A  great  majority  of  us,  are,  from 
education  and  habit,  agricultural.  But  that  class, 
from  their  peculiar  situation,  will  be  led  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  subjects.  They  will  not  much 
longer  remain  the  dupes  of  cupidity.  They  will 
soon  entertain  feelings  more  friendly  to  manufac 
tures,  and  demand  the  attention  of  their  represen- 
tetives  in  Congress,  to  regulate  all  these  matters  in 
such  manner  as  to  promote  their  true  interests. 


s;ichusetts  Agricultural  Society,  and  by  the  educat-jmenceinent  of  this  show,  of  which  three  at  least 
cd  men  of  the  city.     This  state  of  things  has  been  j  were  owned  by  the  Trustees.     These  competitors 

this  year,  were  from  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Mid- 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW  REPORTS. 
No.  I. 
Report  on  fat  Cattle,  Bulls,  and  Bull  Calves — Com- 
mittee, John  Lowell,  Luke  Fiske,  and  Jeremiah 

Baker. 

These  public  exhibitions  for  the  encouragement 
of  farmers,  originated  in  Great  Britain,  were  soon 
after  adopted  in  France,  and  in  this  country  were 
Jirsi  introduced  by  the  Berkshire  Society  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  European  countries  they  were 
used  with  great  moderation.  One  only  in  Great 
Britain,  at  Smithfield,  was  an  annual  one.  Tbe 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  occasionally 
exhibited  a  show  of  their  animals,  and  oti'ered  pre- 
miums for  ploughing  matches.  The  American  far- 
mers, from  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  produced  by  them,  were  not  con- 
tented with  single  shows  confined  to  local  districts. 
As  soon  as  the  spirit  was  excited  in  Berksiiire.  it 
was  copied  by  the  parent  Society — the  o''  '^^^^'•'' 
chusetts  Agricultural  Society — and  at  gr***  expense 
they  provided  the  means,  with  the  ?d  of  public 
benefactors,  of  an  annual  cattk  shc^  at  Brighton. 
The  spirit  thus  excited,  couK  not  be  bounded  by 
local  restraints,  and  there  .f  •""ng  "P  similar  associ- 
ations throughout  all  Ne*'  England.  It  is  not  our 
design  at  present  to  en«r  mfo  the  inquiry,  whether 
they  have,  or  have  f''  been  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  farming  iiite'^**- 

We  confine  oi'^'^'^''''  simply  to  the  fact  that  a 
deep  interest  'as  been  excited  by  these  shows, 
whether  they  '^^^  b^*""  °^  public  benefit  or  not.  It 
is  a  part  of 'he  constitution  of  human  nature,  that 
excitementshould  be  followed  by  a  state  of  indif- 
ference, (Ometimes  of  disgust;  and  it  has  been  alleg 
ed,  thatsuch  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  rela- 
tion trthese  Exhibitions. 

It  was  even  predicted  the  iost  year,  that  we  should 
nei'er  have  another  exhibition  a!  Brighton,  or  if  we 
sfi'iuld  persist  in  the  attempt,  it  would  be  an  entire 
failure. 

It  is  true,  that  whenever  the  farmers  shall  cease  to 
feel  an  interest  in  these  shovs  they  must  fall,  and 
they  ought  at  once  to  cease— their  utility  depending 
entirely  upon  the  zeal  of  thoie  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  designed.  It  is  true  also,  that  the  merchants 
and  gentlemen  of  the  met  opolis,  who,  with  laudable 
spirit,  first  patronized  ths  institution  from  motives 
of  the  most  praisewortly  character,  would  naturally 
get  tired  of  it.  The  touelly,  to  them,  was  its  prin- 
cipal charm.  But  tie  great  question  is,  have  the 
farmers  lost  their  iiiertst  in  it?  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  we  stat  upon  our  own  careful  examina- 
tion, that  the  far-iers,  at  first  viewed  these  shows 
with  distrust,  iney  did  not  think  them  their  oivn. 
They  were  jea^us  of  the  "gentlemen  farmers,"  as 
they  unkindly-allfd  them;  and  the  first  shows  were 
supported  pricipally  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Mas- 


changing  from  year  to  year;  and  the  substantial 
yeomanry,  the  actual  cultivators,  have  regularly  in- 
creased their  support  and  enlarged  their  confidence. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  fewer  female  visitors,  and  of 
course  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  beau  monde. 
There  is  a  very  great  falling  oflf  in  the  multitudes 
from  the  city,  who  expected  a  day  of  hilarity  and 
low  dissipation;  but  the  visitors  from  the  country 
have  been  constantly  increasing,  while  the  more  so- 
ber, and  reflecting,  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton have  continued  and  leill  continue,  to  afford  their 
valuable  and  rational  countenance  to  an  institution 
which  is  useful  to  the  republic  in  every  view,  the 
most  important  of  which,  they  are  sensible,  is  the 
conviction  which  they  produce  on  the  minds  of  the 
larmers,  that  their  interests  are  intimately  blended 
with  their oic/i. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  question — are  these  shows  be- 
coming tiresome  and  indifferent  to  the  farmers?  We 
have  no  means  of  exciting  them  beyond  our  pre- 
miums; we  use  none — no  artificial,  extraordinary 
means.  Yet  our  pens  this  year  were  entirely  full. 
The  number  and  quality  of  the  fat  cattle  has  ex- 
ceeded those  of  former  years,  all  the  circumstances 
considered.  We  have  had  once,  and  once  only, 
overgrown  cattle,  fed  at  an  enormous  expense;  but 
we  soon  put  an  end  to  this  folly,  by  declaring  that 
we  would  not  give  our  premiums  to  the  fattest  ani- 
mal, but  to  those  which  had  the  most  profitable 
tlesh,  and  fatted  at  the  least  expense. 

You  are  therefore  no  longer  to  expect  a  "Mag- 
nus" and  "Maximus"  unwieldy  animals  fed  at  enor- 
mous expense. 

The  bulls  and  bull  calves  were  more  numerous 
and  finer,  in  all  respects,  than  in  former  shows. 
They  were  from  all  parts  of  the  country  within 
reach  of  this  exhibition. 

The  report  of  the  liuu.  Mi.  "Welles  will  shew, 
that  in  the  department  of  cows,  heifers,  and  small 
stock,  the  show  was  superior  to  that  of  former 
years. 

We  have  taken  notice  in  the  report,  of  the  inte- 
rest exhibited  by  the  First  Magistrate  of  the  State 
in  this  show;  an  example  worthy  of  his  official  and 
personal  character.  The  great  expense  he  must 
have  incurred,  the  inconvenience  of  sending  his  do- 
mestics to  such  a  distance,  and  the  respect  he  there- 
by evinced  for  these  exhibitions,  and  for  the  Socie- 
ty, whose  show  he  so  much  enriched,  require  our 
most  sincere  thanks.  His  only  object,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  state,  was  to  enable  the  public  to  judge, 
whether  our  native  stock  had  not  been  improved  by 
the  cross  of  the  short  horned  breed  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  fine  ox,  grass  fed,  half  Denton,  exhibit- 
ed by  Mr.  White,  of  Boylston,  sh.iwed  their  dispo- 
sition to  early  maturity;  while  the  cow  exhibited 
by  Governor  Lincoln,  at  Worcester,  proved  them 
to  be  equal,  at  least,  to  oar  native  cattle  as  milkers. 

But  were  the  proofs  of  the  deep  interest  which 
the  farmers  feel  in  these  shows  confined  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  animals? 


diesex,  and  Worcester,  embracing  a  territory  ol' 
sixty  miles  square.  We  congratulate  the  ancient 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  patriotic  town  of 
Concord  on  their  unexampled  success.  We  know 
that  the  Judges  were  practical  farmers,  excellent 
farmers.  The  numbers  of  the  lots  only  were  given 
to  them — the  names  of  the  competitors  were  not 
disclosed  to  them.  We  have  understood  that, 
some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  Sutton 
farmers,  because  they  did  not  carry  all  the  premi- 
ums; but  they  ought  to  know,  that  the  Judges  were 
not  in  any  degree  influenced  by  local  prejudices. 
They  bad  no  nearer  connection  with  the  Concord 
farmers  than  those  of  Sutton. 

The  choice  was,  in  truth,  one  of  difficulty — the 
ploughing  was,  all  of  it,  excellent.  But  as  citizensj 
we  must  feel  a  pleasure  in  finding,  and  the  disap- 
pointed candidates  ought  to  share  with  us,  that 
pleasure,  that  good  husbandry  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  section  of  our  country. 

If  further  proof  could  be  necessary  to  show  the 
zeal,  which  our  respectable  farmers  feel  in  these 
exhibitions,  I  would  simply  add,  that  the  most  re- 
spectable farmers  in  Roxbury  have  been  constantly 
competitors;  and  that  the  hon.  Mr.  Fiske,  of  Wal- 
tham  entered  the  lists,  managed  his  own  plough, 
and  though  not  successful  as  a  competitor,  owing 
to  the  extra  length  of  time  he  took,  yet  he  showed 
his  skill  and  his  conviction  of  the  utility  of  these 
trials,  by  his  entering  as  a  competitor.  We  hope 
f  these  Exhibitions  fail,  it 
to  any  defect  of  zeal  in  the 


we  have  shewn,  that 
cannot  be  attributed 
agricultural  interest. 

1  No.  1. 

The  Conrtnittee  appointed  to  award  the  premi- 
ums for  fat  oxen,  bulls,  and  bull  calves,  feel  it  their 
duty  to  say,  that  the  late  Show  was  signally  rich  in 
the  descriptions  of  stock  which  came  under  theii- 
cognizance.  The  fat  cattle  were  very  fine,  (never 
finer  at  this  Show,  all  things  duly  considered,)  and 
it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  Committee, 
that  they  are  able  to  award  the  premiums  to  grass 
fed  cattle  only. 

They  award  th«  first  premium  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, to  H.  Penniman,  of  New  Braintree,  for  his 
grass  fed  ox,  weigliing  2398  lbs.,  7  years  old. 

The  second  premium  of  twenty  dollars,  they 
award  to  Aaron  White,  of  Boylston,  for  his  grass 
fed  ox,  (half  Denton,)  weighing  2451  lbs.,  six  years- 
old. 

The  third  premium  of  ten  dollars,  to  H  Penni- 
man, for  his  grass  fed  ox,  weighing  2198  lbs.,  7 
years  old. 

The  other  oxen  offered  for  this  premium  ivere 
very  fine,  as  were  the  two  oxen  offered  by  Ward 
N.  Boylston,  Esq.,  for  exhibition  only. 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  bull  had  been 
awarded  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  to  his 
excellency  Gov.  Lincoln,  for  his  fine  red  bull  of  the 


Take  the  working  cattle  and  the  ploughing  match  short  horned  breed,  sired  by  Denton,  but  the  chair 
as  test.  When  we  first  began,  we  could  not  fill  our,  man  having  been  informed  by  Gov  Lincoln  that  he 
eight  lots  in  the  ploughing  match,  without  the  aid  of;  had  sent  his  stock  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  merit 
Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Prince,  Mr.  Derby,  and  Mr.  Quin-  of  the  short  horned  breed,  and   without  a  wish  to 


cy,  who  came  forward  and  solely  with  the  view  of  en- 
couraging the  show. 

How  stood  the  case  in  1826?  Twenty-five  yokes 
of  working  cattle  entered  for  the  premium,  from 
Sutton  in  the  west,  to  Medford  in  the  east.  Ten 
withdrew,  from  perceiving  the  superiority  of  their 
rivals.  Fifteen  actually  competed;  and  we  are  as- 
sured by  Gen  Derby,  the  chairman,  and  his  fellow 
practical  farmers,  that  the  improvement  was  a  most 
decided  one. 

In  the   ploughing  match   we   had  no  less  than 


compete  fir  the  premium,  the  Committee  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman,  and  in  coni|)liance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  excellency,  proceeded  to  consider 
the  merits  of  other  bulls,  and  do  award  the  first 
premium  of  thirty  dollars  lO  Mr.  Boylston,  of  Prince- 
ton, son  of  Ward  N.  Boylston,  Esq.,  for  his  small 
bull,  14  months  old,  of  the  Westminster  breed, 
commonly,  and  we  fear  erroneously,  called  the 
Yorkshire  breed.  They  are  probably  an  acciden- 
tal variety  of  our  own  native  breed  of  Devonshire 
extraction.    They  h'ave  uniformly  carried  premiums. 


twenty  ploughs  actually  enij)ioi/ed,  instead  of  eight,  j  when  exhibited.     Their  qualities  are  compactness. 


Tvhich  constituted  our  whole  number  at  the  com-' great  tendency  to  fat,  on  the  most  profitable  parts. 
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The  second  premium  of  Jwenty  dollars  for  bulls,  our  common  purpuse.  It  is  well  (hat  men  iiaviiig 
they  award  to  the  hon.  John  Welles,*  for  his  Ccelebs  the  same  interests,  should  sometimes  cunie  together 
jui,io,.  and  commune  with  one  another;  in  the  day?  ot  pros 

The  third  premium  of  ten  dollars  they  award  to  perity  we  m-y  thus  communicate  the  best  methods 
Noah  Johnson,  of  Medford,  for  a  young  bull  S  Co;-  of  extending  and  securing  it,  and  m  times  of  dis- 
?ebs  orio-inally  bred  by  the  hon.  P.  C.  Brooks,  though  tress,  be  so  enabled  to  devise  the  means  ol  mitiga- 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Johnson.  jtion  or  relief;  or  at  least,  we  may  lessen  by  sympa- 

The  first  premium  for  bull  calves,  of  fifteen  dol-  thy,  those  evils  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found, 
lars,  they  award  to  Ichabod  Stow,  of  the  town  of,  it  is  umler  this  impression  that  I  shall,  in  the  exe- 
Slow.for  a  most  extraordinary  calf  of  the  native' cution  of  my  present  official  duty,  offer  you  some 
breed,  above  mentioned,  the  Westminster,  whose  imperfect  rellections  upon  the  condition  and  pros- 
weight, at  six  months,  was  (iSS  lbs.,  and  weight  too,  pects  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  district  of 
which  was  placed  on  the  most  valuable  points.  |  country.  t-     jo 

The  second  premium  of  ten  dollars,  to  Levi  In  that  portion  of  the  United  States  devoted  to 
Howes,  of  Franlilin,  for  a  bull  calf,  one  quarter:  the  culture  of  grain,  for  some  years  past,  all  have 
Holderness.  whose  general  character  he  exhibited,    [felt  the  influence  of  the  extreme  depression  of  the 

The  third  premium  of  five  dollars,  they  awarded  farming  interests,  and  year  alter  year,  we  have 
to  Eliphalet  Baker,  of  Dedham,  for  a  native  bull  been  hoping,  without  any  definite  grounds  on  which 
calf  I  to  rest  that   hope,  that  some   change  would   take 

The  Committee  would  remark,  that  the  stock' place  to  improve  our  condition.  Disappointment 
from  crosses  of  the  foreign  breeds,  were  very  fine,  has  hitherto   awaited  us,  and  the  clouds  which  so 


and  justify  the  belief,  that  they  will  contribute  es- 
sentially to  the  improvement  of  our  native  cattle. 
The  fine  bull  from  Denton,  exhibited  by  Jonas  Ball 
— the  bull  from  Holderness,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bur 


long  overshadowed  our  prospects,  are,  as  yet,  in  no 
degree  dispelled.  We  labour  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, under  the  complicated  evil  of  half  crops  and 
low  prices,  in   the  great  staple  of  our  agriculture 


nap— the  excellent  specimens  from  Denton,  Coelebs,!  Our  wheat  and  flour,  for  many  years,  owing  to  the 
and  Admiral,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prince,  Mr.  Welles,  I  commotions  of  Europe,  found  a  constant  demand 
and  Gov.  Lincoln,  all  shew  that  we  owe  much  of  in  that  quarter,  and  which  was  continued  from  the 
our  improvement  in   horned  cattle,  to  the  foreign  [partial  failure  of  their  crops  for  some  years  after 


crosses;  and  in  ten  years,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
there  will  not  be  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  subject. 
Per  order, 

JOHN  LOWELL,  Chairman. 


ADDRESS  OF  CUTHBERT  POWEL,  ESQ. 


the  restoration  of  peace.     But  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  that  portion  of  the  world  has  ceased  to 
require  supplies  from  us,  whilst  the  home  mariiet, 
together  with  the  limited  demands  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  have  been  insuflicienl  to 
presi  rve  us  from  the  depression  we  have  been  made 
to  experience      And  here,  it  is  natural  and  proper 
^     ,      „     .     ,        ,    o     .  ,       ^   T      J        ri         .      I  for  us   to    reflect  and    inquire— have    we   rational 
To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Loudon,  ■f«"9!««;.l  ..rounds  to  expect  relief  from  these  diiTicuities,  and 
Prince  milxmn,  and  iairfax,at  their  cunwd  tmr.  ^^^  „,,j^j  quarter?     The  wants  of  Europe  we  can- 
and  Exhibition,  held  ul  Middkburgh  on  the  17«/i;„yj  ^.^j^  „pj„^  tl.ey  may,  or  thpy  may  not  come  to 

our  aid,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  rest  upon  so  pvp.- 


Octobcr,  1826 
Gentlemen  of  the  Society, 

The  lapse  of  time  has  again  brought  round  the 
period  of  our  autumnal  meeting,  and  we  once  more 


carious  a  contingency. 

Wifl  the  home  market,  without  further  foreign 
demand,  probably  get  better?     This  is  an  interest- 


iind  ourselves  assembled,  to  make  exhibition  of  ourjing  question,  not  merely  as  a  speculation  on  a  mat 
improvements  in  the  stock  of  domestic  animals,  in  ter  involving  our  future  interests,  but  on  the  solu 
our  household  fabrics  and  agricult iral  implements,!  tion  of  wliich  should  depend  our  entire  continuance 
and  to  compare  the  evidences  of  )ur  advancementj  in  our  present  pursuits,  or  our  instant  ellbrts  to  ap- 
in  the  skilful  cultivation  of  the  soil.     How  interest-  ply  more  profitably  a  portion  of  our  land  and  labour 
ing  the  occasion,  how  important  ihc  object!     'What,  to  other  objects,  according  to  our  local  position  and 
is 'there  that  can  give  more  rationil  pleasure  to  the;  the  nature  of  our  soil.     In  forujing  an  opinion  upon 
mind  of  any  one,  than  the   refleciion,  that   by  his!  this  subject,  we  shall  derive  much  aid  from  (he  re- 
own  example,  or  by  his  excitenicntof  others,  he  hasj  ports  of  the  treasury  department  exhibiting  the  ex- 
been  enabled  in  some  degree,  to  eitend  the  profits,!  ports  of  the  United  States  since  the  establishment 
to  cheer  the  labours,  and  elevate  the  rank  of  thaljof  the  federal  government.     From  these  it  appears 
large  portion  of  the  human  race,  whose  occupation  that  the  wheat  and  flour  sent  abroad  in  the  year 
it  is  to  till   the  ground  for  the  sustenance  of  the|i790,vvcre  within  a  trifle  of  being  equal  to  the  ex- 
whole  family  of  man?     A  portion  of  society  which  i  ports  of  the  same  articles  in  1824,  whilst  the  export 
the  progress  of  liberty  and  the  general  diliusion  ofj  of  Indian  corn,  within  this  period  of  34  years,  had 
knowledge,  wherever  found,  have  rescued  from  thatj  actually  fallen  off  one  million,  three  hundred  Ihou- 
state  of  degradation,  to  which  they  were  once  so!  sand  bushels.     In  fact  then,  whilst  the  population  of 
extensively  condemned,  and  which  still  unhappily 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  world 


In  former  times,  the  earth  was  cultivated  by  serfs 
and  villeins,  as  the  labourers  were  then  called,  (or 
by  other  terms  equally  expressive  of  their  servile 
station,)  and  they  were  considered  little  better  than 
the  beasts  of  the  plough.  Now,  villains  are  found 
at  least  as  common  in  other  occupations,  and  the 
labour  of  the  hands  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
no  longer  degrading.  Although  I  apprehend,  gen 
tlemen,  that  we  cannot  yet  claim  to  ourselves  the 
merit  of  having  contributed  much  to  the  advance 


the  United  States  had  increased  from  four  milliens 
to  eleven,  an  actual  diminution  of  the  export  of 
grain  had  at  the  same  time  taken  place,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  great  extension  of  our  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  subsequently  to  the  year  1790, 
we  witnessed  a  considerable  increase  of  export,  un 
der  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  abroad,  but  from 
1817  to  1825,  within  the  period  of  eight  years,  the 
value  of  brcadstuflfs,  annually  exported,  had  fallen 
from  20J  to  5*  millions  of  dollars,  a  reduction  re- 
sulting from  the  joint  operation  of  the  fall  o(  the 
price  of  the  article,  and  the  increased  consumptior 


meiit  of  our  object,  yet  1  trust  that  the  exhibitions!  bf  it  at  home,  leaving  less  in  quantity  to  be  sent 
on  the  present  occasion  will  aftbrd  proof  of  somel  abroad.  An  important  inference  from  these  facts  is 
progress  therein,  and  an  extension  of  zeal  amongst|  clearly  deducible,  namely,  that  (fte  internal^  consumj: 


our  brother  farmera  for  an  effectual  co-operation  in 


>Mr  Welles  has  declioed  receiving  this  premium,  as 
tlie  animal  was  entered  for  premium  l>y  mistake. 


last  crop,  a  very  abundant  one.  has  found  consumers 
(it  is  true,  al  a  low  priie,)  without  aid  from  Euro- 
pean demand,  and  with  shipments  to  South  Ameri- 
ca lighter  than  hitherto.  This  must  be  attributed, 
lint  solely  to  the  general  increase  ol  our  populalion, 
but  to  the  greater  relative  increase  of  that  portion 
of  it  engaged  in  pursuits,  other  than  the  eultivatiou 
of  grain.  Our  growing  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
onr  southern  breiihren  cultivating  more  profitable 
staples,  and  augmenting  their  demands  upon  us  for 
food,  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lalion of  the  northern  and  eastern  stales,  all  combine 
to  produce  the  effect  we  witness.  The  exorbitant 
bounty  we  are  made  by  the  U.  States  tariff  to  pay, 
lur  the  promotion  of  American  manufactures,  "it 
must  be  acknowledged,  brings  in  this  way  some  re- 
turn, however  inadequate  at  present,  for  the  high 
prices  paid  for  it,  and  however  slow  in  its  operation, 
la  one  other  mode  also  does  it  operate  in  a  degree 
beneficially  to  the  grain  growing  country.  The  de- 
mand for  wool  has  increased,  and  although  just  now 
overstocked,  must  continue  to  increase,  and  so  far 
as  the  lands,  equally  applicable  to  grain  and  grass, 
shall  be  devoted  to  sheep  husbandry,  so  far  will  the 
competition  be  lessened,  and  the  market  relieved 
li).'-  those,  who  from  locality  or  peculiarity  of  soil, 
ni.iy  still  give  a  preference  to  the  cultivation  of 
wlieat.  That  tliis  promises  in  time,  an  important  di- 
version of  land  and  labour,  especially  in  situation.s 
more  remote  from  market  than  ours,  may  be  deriv- 
cil  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  treasury  report,  shevv- 
ins;,  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  imports  of  raw 
ivuol  from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  more  than 
half  a  million,  and  the  foreign  manufactures  of  wool 
to  near  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  increases  too,  (and  how  rapid 
is  its  increase!)  less  and  less  reliance  will  be  had 
upon  the  wilderness  for  the  rearing  of  stock,  and 
more  and  more  of  the  inclosed  lands  be  given  to  ■ 
that  object;  and  in  this  will  be  found  another  ope- 
vaUon  I'jvourable  to  the  price  of  grain.  How  large 
a  portion  ^ff^  country  may  be  advantageously  devo- 
ted to  pasi.j-agg^  u,j,y  [)g  learned  from  the  fact  as 
mentioned  b^  ^jr  John  Sinclair,  that  of  the  )8  mil- 
lions of  acres  i..  Scoland,  15  millions  are  emplojed 
in  the  maintenance  ol  stock. 

From  these  considei.t|ons,  gentlemen,  I  have 
thought  we  might  derive  ,ome  consolation,  and 
justify  ourselves  in  the  beliel'hat  we  have  seen  our 
wheat  market  in  its  lowest  stai  of  depression,  and 
that  we  have  some  reasonable  g^unds  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  moderate  and  stabo  improvement, 
which  must  progress  under  the  op>ration  of  the 
causes  alluded  to,  until  the  products  of  our  land 
and  labour  shall  be  brought  to  an  equauy  jn  point 
of  profit,  with  those  of  other  parts  of  ou. common 
country,  and  with  the  capital  and  labour  eriployed 
in  the  other  pursuits  of  life.  If  then,  1  ha>e  not 
been  led,  rather  by  my  hopes  than  my  reaso^,  in 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  offered,  it  would  see-.ti, 
I  think,  that  in  this  district  of  country  we  are  not 
called  upon  by  circumstances  to  make  any  radical 
change  in  our  agiicullural  staples;  but  relying  still 
upon  grain  and  pastur.lge,  should  give  to  each  that 
relative  portion  of  our  grounds  to  which  we  may  be 
admonished  from  time  totime  by  the  indications  of 
the  market. 

Whilst  we  mainly  rely  ,havever,  upon  these,  it  will 
be  highly  meritorious  in  sufii  as  may  find  it  conve- 
nient, to  make  experiments  ipon  other  objects,  as 
upon  the  vine  and  the  silk-woni,  to  both  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fitness^f  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate. The  extent  to  which  thcultivation  of  wine 
and  of  silk  may  be  carried  in  our~,ountry,  if  found 
profitable,  is  sufficiently  guarantetj  by  the  facts, 
that  the  value  of  foreign  wines  imjji-ted  into  th^ 
United  States  in  the  last  year,  was  nev  two  millions 
of  dollars,  not  quite  half  the  value  of  (^r  exports  of 
breadstuffs;  whilst  the  imports  of  fore\n  silks  for 


tion  of  thi  country  is  so  gtowinfi;  upon  the  auppl 

that  we  must  every  year  become  less  and  less  dcpcMiem 

vponfoiciipi  demand  for  a  market.    A  position  which 

finds  confirmation  too  in  the  circumstance,  that  our  I  domestic  consumption,  amounted  to  raj>e  than  7* 
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millions,  or  50  per  cent  beyond  the  value  of  all  the 
breadstuff'4  shipped  from  the  United  States  within 
the  same  period.  If,  then,  we  are  not  called  upon 
by  prudence  to  make  any  radical  change  in  our 
agricultural  staples,  if  no  new  roads  to  wealth  as 
yet  well  defined,  allure  us  to  desert  the  beaten  track. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  secure  our  independence 
by  a  strict  economy  in  our  expenditures,  and  an  in- 
creased production  from  improved  cultivation.  Are 
we  in  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  this  desired  ino- 
provement? 

Whilst  we  have,  as  I  think,  some  evidences  of 
the  advancement  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ag- 
riculture amongst  us,  we  have  all  yet  much  to  learn, 
and  much  to  practice  of  what  we  know.  It  is  great- 
ly to  be  desired  that  we  could  have  presented  to  our 
common  view  more  frequently,  the  result  of  the 
most  successful  experiments  made  amongst  us. 
Written  communications  descriptive  of  such,  would 
be  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  could  be 
made  to  the  society,  and  to  this  useful  service  I  ear- 
nestly invite  your  attention. 

There  is  one  thing  we  should  all  bear  in  mind, 
that  in  these  times  no  man  can  afford  to  farm  badly. 
The  best  management  is  necessary  to  success;  nor 
should  any  landholder  content  himself  with  a  sys- 
tem which  does  not  embrace  within  its  practice,  not 
only  the  means  for  present  production,  but  those 
also  which  may  be  eflicient  to  secure  progressive 
permanent  improvement  to  the  soil  itself,  until  it 
shall  have  attained  the  desired  extent  of  fertility. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  I 
can  only  remind  you,  that  the  preservation  and  ap- 
plication of  barn-yard  manure,  and  the  turning  un 
der  of  green  crops,  must  be  our  main  reliance;  and 
1  consider  the  increasing  attention  to  those  means, 
as  the  strongest  indication  of  our  agricultural  im 
provement. 

And  after  all,  gentlemen,  with   whatever  aid  we 
may  derive  from  science,  the  life  of  the   husband- 
man is  a  life  of  labour,  and  we  must  he  content  (o 
fake  it  as  such,  with  the  reflection,  that  i(  is  a  use- 
ful, healthful,  honest  labour.     It  is  not  e.vactly  with 
us  as  with  our  first  parents,  as  described  by  Milton: 
"They  sat  them  down,  after  no  more  toil, 
Of  the  sweet  gardening  labour  than  sufliced 
To  recommend  cool  zepAyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy." 

We,  must  take  a  little  more  of  the  toil,  and  less 
of  the  zephyr.  Th«  earth  is  no  longer  a  paradise, 
nor  man  the  innocent  and  ha|ipy  tenant;  but  we  are 
yet  taught  what  ive  should  all  remember,  that  what- 
ever approxinwtion  we  are  to  make  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Eden,  is  to  be  attained  by  the  diligent  cul- 
tivation of  our  fields,  of  our  menial  faculties,  and 
of  the  virmes  of  the  heart.  If  by  these  we  cannot 
boast  a  '"paradise  regained,"  we  shall  at  least  be 
secure  of  our  fair  portion  of  that  bliss,  which  is  af- 
forded by  tlie  world  in  its  present  condition. 

[Oenius  of  Liberty. 


the  state,  compared  with  wagons  or  carriages  to 
carry  the  commissioners,  engineers,  hands,  tools, 
&c.  The  boat  is  designated  by  the  name  of  "Gen- 
eral Jackson,"  in  large  capitals,  painted  on  the  side. 
The  whole  of  the  survey  of  the  Susquehanna, 
willjin  our  state,  will  be  completed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  when  a  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings will  be  made  by  Messrs.  Hyde,  M'Meens,  and 
Wilson. 


TONNAGE  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

The  American  vessels  employed  in  navigating 
Lake  Champlain,  are  no  less  than  21S — tonnage, 
12,000.  And  it  is  stated,  that  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Northein  Canal,  there  were  but  about  20 
vessels  on  that  lake.  The  tolls  at  Whitehall,  for 
this  season,  already  amount  to  about  §40,000. 
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Harrisburg,  Oct  27,  1826. 
The  Susquehanna  commissioners  arrived  at  this 
place  the  day  before  yesterday,  on  their  passage  to 
the  Maryland  line,  having  completed  the  surveys  of 
the  river  from  the  New  York  line  to  this  town. 
They  had  erected,  in  Bradford  county,  a  flat  bot- 
tomed boat,  on  which  they  have  placed  a  building, 
measuring  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  width, 
in  which  they  cook  and  eat  their  victuals,  stow  away 
their  baggage,  take  their  sleep,  and  shelter  them 
selves  in  stormy  weather.  When  they  are  unable 
to  employ  the  level,  the  engineers,  Mr.  Treziyulney 
and  Wines,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  room  as  an  office, 
in  which  they  make  their  calculations,  &c.  It  draws 
but  about  tvio  inches  of  water,  and  is  really  a  com- 
fortable conveyance,  and  is  a  very  great  saving  to 


HYACINTHS. 

(Concluded  from  page  270.) 

A  bed  of  hyacinths  never  requires  to  be  watered 
at  any  period;  the  rains  that  happen  after  planting 
are  generally  more  than  suthcient,  both  for  the  roots 
and  the  bloom;  and  after  the  bloom  is  over,  they 
are  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise,  except  when 
very  moderate. 

Although  covering  in  the  manner  described,  pre- 
sents and  exhibits  the  bloom  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, yet  it  evidently  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  and 
injure  the  bulbs,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
;  continued  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  at  most; 
i  but  R-s  soon  as  the  general  bloom  declines,  the  bed 
should  be  immediately  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and 
the  mats  and  hoops  should  be  replaced,  as  before, 
to  keep  off  heavy  rains. 

It  is  the  practice  in  Holland  to  take  up  the  bulbs 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  bloom,  in  the 
following  manner:  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  put 
on  a  yellowish  decayed  appearance,  they  take  up 
the  roots  and  cut  oflf  the  stem  and  foliage  close  to, 
or  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bulb,  but  leave  the 
fibres,  &c.  attached  to  it;  they  then  place  the  bulbs 
again  on  the  same  bed  sideways,  with  their  points 
towards  the  north,  and  cover  them  about  half  an 
inch  deep,  with  dry  earth  or  sand,  in  the  form  of  a 
ridge,  or  little  cone,  over  each:  in  this  state  they 
remain  about  three  weeks  longer,  and  dry  or  ripen 
gradually;  during  which,  as  much  air  is  admitted  as 
possible,  but  tlie  bed  is  preserved  from  heavy  rains, 
and  too  hot  a  sun:  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
the  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and  their  filires,  which  are 
become  nearly  dry,  gently  rubbed  off;  they  are  then 
placed  in  a  dry  room  for  a  few  days,  and  are  after- 
wards cleaned  from  any  soil  that  adheres  to  them, 
their  loose  skins  taken  off,  with  such  offsets  as  may 
be  easily  separated. 

When  this  dressing  is  finished,  the  bulbs  are 
wrapped  up  in  separate  pieces  of  paper,  or  buried 
in  dry  sand,  where  they  remain  till  the  return  of 
the  season  for  planting. 

Another,  and  less  troublesome  mode  of  treatment 
after  bloom,  though  perhaps  more  hazardous,  is  to 
keep  the  bed  airy,  and  rather  dry,  till  the  stems  and 
foliage  appear  nearly  dried  up  or  consumed;  this 
will  seldom  happen  to  be  the  case  in  less  than  two 
months;  the  bulbs  are  then  to  be  taken  up,  cleaned 
from  the  fibres,  soil,  &c.,  and  preserved  in  sand  or 
papers  as  before  directed. 

Offsets  may  be  planted  a  few  days  earlier  than 
the  large  roots,  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  in 
rows  about  two  inches  deep,  upon  a  bed  raised  six 
or  eight  inches  above  the  common  level,  consisting 
of  a  sandy  soil,  comminuted,  or  pulverized,  eighteen 
inches  deep;  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  made 
rather  convex  or  rounding,  so  as  to  throw  off  heavy 


rains;  no  further  attention  is  necessary,  except  to 
stir  the  surface  of  the  bed  occasionally,  keep  it  free 
from  weeds,  and  preserve  it  from  very  severe  frost. 
The  proper  time  to  take  up,  &,c.  is  already  pointed 
out,  being  the  same  as  lor  large  roots. 

Offsets,  if  preserved  in  health,  will  bloom  weakly 
the  second  J'ear;  but  by  the  third,  tolerably  strong. 
and  may  afterwards  be  pl.iced  on  the  best  bed. 

Such  roots  as  have  attained  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years,  bloom  stronger  in  this  country  than  any  other; 
they  afterwards  gradually  decline,  either  by  divid 
ing  into  offsets,  or  diminishing  in  size  and  strength: 
but  in  Holland, owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  soil,  climate,  situation,  Si-c  ,  the  same  bulb 
has  been  known  to  produce  bloom  twelve  or  thir- 
teen times,  nor  is  it  ever  known  to  die  merely  with 
age. 

Hyacinths  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  arising 
from  different  causes;  that  distemper,  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  ring  sickness,  is  of 
all  others  the  most  dangerous,  and  most  difficult  to 
cure;  in  short,  the  only  efiectual  remedy  is  to  cut 
out  the  diseased  part,  till  no  brownness,  yellowness, 
or  other  symptom  of  distem|)er  remains.  The  sound 
part  will  survive  the  operation,  if  it  consist  of  no 
more  than  the  outside  tunick  of  the  bulb,  without 
any  heart;  but  it  will,  in  such  case,  only  be  able  to 
produce  offsets,  and  will  never  recover  itself,  so  as 
to  flower  again;  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  perform- 
ed, the  wounded  part  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
till  it  becomes  dry,  to  prevent  mouldiness,  and  it 
will  be  best  to  replant  it  in  some  dry  situation  soon 
after. 

The  hyacinth  delights  in  a  sandy  soil  and  saline 
atmosphere;  of  consequence  it  succeeds  best  on  the 
sea  coast,  or  in  situations  very  near  to  the  sea.*  In 
more  inland  parts,  it  will  generally  be  found  neces- 
sary to  procure  an  annual  reintbrceinent  of  fresh 
imported  bulbs,  in  order  to  make  good,  or  supply 
the  deficiencies  arising  from  the  loss,  or  impaired 
health  and  strength  of  many  of  those  that  have 
bloomed  on  the  best  bed  the  preceding  spring. 
Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  hyacinth, 
always  allow  about  one  bulb  in  twelve  to  fail,  not- 
[  withstanding  no  visible  blemish  or  decay  is  discern- 
lible  at  llie  time  of  planting;  such  generally  have  a 
cnrps  de  reseii)e,  in  narrow  deep  pots,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  bloom,  they  plunge  or  sink  into 
the  bed,  wherever  a  vacancy,  or  weak,  sickly  plant 
makes  its  appearance;  by  which  means  the  uniformi- 
ty and  regularity  of  the  bed  is  preserved,  without 
any  visible  defect  or  alteration. 

Single  hyacinths  are  held  in  less  estimation  than 
full  or  double  ones;  their  colours  are,  however, 
equally  good,  if  not  superior,  and  their  bells,  though 
small,  are  more  numerous;  they  are  more  hardy, 
and  may  be  planted  a  week  or  two  before  the  double 
sorts,  by  which  means  they  will  bloom  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  latter,  with  the  same  kind  of 
management. 

The  whites  and  blues  amongst  these  single  sorts 
are  possessed  of  better  properties  than  the  reds;  it 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  them  in  a  collection. 

Single  hyacinths  produce  seed,  which  is  very  rare- 


*  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  in  a  valuable 
paper  on  thn  culture  of  a  hyacinth,  published  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iv.  considers 
that  every  nurseryman,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, by  carefully  imitating  llie  Dutch  compost,  as  de- 
scribed by  St.  Simon,  (see  note  to  page  269,  ^m.  Farmer,} 
may  produce  hyacinth  bulbs  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  imported  from  Holland;  though,  perhaps,  with 
greater  loss  from  disease,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing neat's  dung  from  stall-fed  cattle,  and  quite  free 
from  straw.  Hyacinths  and  the  harder  ripe  buJbs,  he 
thinks,  might  be  cultivated  alternately;  and  pure  sand, 
placed  in  contact  with  the  bulbs,  might  preserve  the 
bulbs  from  the  attacks  of  the  insects. — Hort.  Trans,  vol. 
iv.  p.  166. 
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ly  to  be  procured  from  double  sorts,  and  the  follow 
ing  is  the  most  approved  method  of  raising  and  cul- 
tivating it;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  attempting  in 
this  country,  as  its  progress  is  so  slow,  and  success 
in  ultimately  obtainins:  any  valuable  flowers  is  so 
extremely  precarious. 

The  seed  should  be  saved  from  such  sorts  as  have 
strong  and  straight  stems,  and  a  regular  well/orm- 
ed  pyramid  of  bells,  not  perfectly  single,  but  rather 
semi-double.     It  should  not   be  gathered  till  it  has 


blaora,  and  its  bells  be  intermixed  with  the  lower 
ones  of  the  taller  stem,  so  dexterously  as  to  appear 
like  one  regular  pyramid  of  bells.      [Flor.  Dir'y. 


FLOWER  POTS  FOR  ROOMS. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on 
the  Gth  inst,  a  paper  was  read  upon  the  manner  of 
cultivating  plants  in  pots  filled  with  moss  only,  and 
becotiirp"erfectYy  biack*and'ripe,\Twhich  'time  i'he ! ""'  ,"'°»l''-  it  appeared  that  the  method  to  be  pur- 
pericarpium  will  appear  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  ^ued,  was  to  fill  a  pot  with  coarse  moss,  ot  any  kind, 
will  begin  to  open.  The  stem,  with  which  the  seedj'"  t'-e  s-'m^  manner  as  it  would  be  li  led  with  earth, 
is  connected,  is  then  to  be  cut  oft',  and  placed  in  a|a"d  to  place  a  cutting  or  a  seed  in  this  moss.  The 
dry,  airy,  cool  situation,  where  it  may  remain  un  (Secretary  ^vas  understood  to  say,  that  he  was  well 
disturbed  till  the  time  of  sowing,  which  is  the  latter!  a<quainted  with  the  practice,  and  that  it  succeeded 
end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  March:  it  should  admirably,  especially  with   plants  destined  to  orna- 

~ -        ment  a  drawing-room.     In  such  a  situation,  plants 

grown  in  moss,  were  slated  to  thrive  better  than  if 
they  were  in  garden  mould,  and  to  possess  the  very 
great  advantage  of  not  causing  dirt  by  the  earth  not 
washing  out  of  them  when  watered.  For  transpor 
tation,  plants  rooted  in  moss  were  said  to  be  better 
adapted,  on  account  of  their  lightness.     In  short. 


then  be  sown  about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  in  a  deep  box  filled  with  good  sound 
garden  mould  mixed  with  sand,  or  the  hy.acinlh 
compost,  which  should  be  afterwards  jilaced  in  a 
warm  situation  during  winter.  It  will  never  require 
to  be  watered,  or  have  any  other  atttiiliiiEi  paid  to 
it,  than  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds  and  frost,  till  it 


has  remained  in  this  state  two  years;  it  must  then,  tlie  method  w;is  declared  to  he  in  all  ways  excel- 
on  the  approach  of  winter. have  an  additional  stra-  'f?*-  /he  explanation  of  the  practice  seems  to  be 
turn  of  the  compost  placed  upon  it,  about  half  an  pn'^^  "'^t  moss  rammed  into  a  pot,  and  subjected  to 
inch  thick;  and  at  the  third  year,  in  the  month  of  CO""""'*'  watering,  is  soon  brought  into  a  state  of 
July,  the  roots  may  be  taken  u)),  dried,  and  treated  ilecomposition,  when  it  becomes  a  pure  vegetable 


in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  large  bulbs  or 
offsets;  some  of  the  roots  will  flower  the  fourth  year, 
one  half  of  them  will  at  the  filth,  but,  by  the  sixth 
year,  every  healthy  root  will  exhibit  its  bloom,  and 
then  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  cultivator 
will  be  realized  or  disappointed.  He  may  think  him- 
self fortunate,  if  one  half  of  the  plants  that  first  ap- 
peared, are  in  existence  at  this  period;  and  if  he 
can  at  last  find  one  flower  in  five  hundred  deserving 
a  name  or  place  in  a  curious  collection,  he  may  rest 
perfectly  content,  and  be  assured  that  he  has  fared 
as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  better 
than  mar,^'  who  have  bestowed  equal  attention  on 
the  subject. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  A  FINE  DOU- 
BLE Hyacinth. 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  tall,  and  erect,  sup- 
porting numerous  large  bells,  each  suspended  by  a 
short  and  strong  peduncle,  or  foot-stalk,  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  so  that  the  whole  may  have  a  com- 
pact pyramidal  form,  with  the  crown,  or  uppermost 
bell  perfectly  erect. 

The  bells  should  be  large,  and  perfectly  double, 
I.  e.  well  filled  with  broad  and  bold  petals,  appear- 
ing to  the  eye  rather  convex,  than  flat  or  hollow: 
they  should  occupy  about  one  half  the  length  of  the 
stem. 

The  colours  should  be  clear  and  bright,  whether 
plain  red,  white,  or  blue,  or  variously  intermixed 
and  diversified  in  the  eye;  the  latter,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, gives  additional  lustre  and  elegance  to  this 
beautiful  flower. 

Strong  bright  colours  are,  in  general,  preferred 
to  such  as  are  pale;  there  are,  however,  many  rose- 
coloured,  pure  white,  and  light  blue  hyacinths,  in 
liigh  estimation. 

Some  sorts  consist  of  petals  of  different  colours, 
such  as  light  leils,  with  deep  red  eyes;  whites,  with 
rosy,  blue,  purple,  or  yellow  ejes;  light  blues,  with 
deep  blue  or  purple  eyes;  and  yellow,  with  purple 
in  the  eye.  Sec;  others  again  have  their  petals 
striped,  or  marked  down  the  centre,  with  a  paler  or 
deeper  colour,  which  has  a  pleasing  eft'ect. 

it  sometimes  happens,  and  with  some  sorts  more 
frequently  than  others,  that  two  stems  are  produced 
from  the  same  root,  one  is  generally  considerably 
taller  and  stronger  than  the  other;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  weaker  may  be  cut  off  near  the  ground, 
soon  after  it  makes  its  appearance,  or  suffered  to 


mould;  and  it  is  well  known  that  pure  vegetable 
mould  is  the  most  proper  of  all  materials  for  the 
growth  of  almost  all  kinds  of  plants.  The  moss 
would  also  not  contain  more  moisture  than  precise- 
ly the  quantity  best  adapted  to  the  absorbent  pow- 
ers of  the  root — a  condition  which  can  scarcely  be 
obtained  with  any  certainty  by  the  use  of  earth. 

[London  paper. 


SAD  RECOLLECTIONS. 

(From  the  N.  Y.  Gazette  and  Athenaeum.) 

Say,  is  the  form  we  lov'd  so  well 
Pent  in  the  narrow  lonely  cell. 

To  worms  a  prey? 
Has  death,  so  cruel  and  so  cold. 
Hidden  within  his  icy  fold 

That  heart?  oh  say. 

I  never  can  forget  that  form, 

That  feeling  heart,  so  kind,  so  warm. 

And  so  sincere. 
That  cheerful  smile  which  did  impart 
Its  mildest  influence  on  my  heart — 

That  gen'rous  tear. 

I  saw  disease  with  loathsome  smile. 
Hovering  o'er  her  for  awhile. 

When  pale  decay. 
With  poison'd  arrows,  sent  by  death, 
Assail'd  her,  and  her  vital  breath 

Fled  fast  away. 

I  saw  her  on  the  bed  of  death — 
I  heard  her  last,  her  dying  breath — 

I  clos'd  her  eye. 
I  saw  her  feeble  pulse  decay, 
I  watch'd  it  till  it  ceas'd,  for  aye — 

Oh!  agony! 

I  laid  my  head  upon  her  breast —     • 
Her  clay-cold  lips  in  anguish  prest: 

I  wept  aloud. 
But  keenrest  grief  could  not  avail. 
To  warm  her  cheek  so  cold,  so  pale. 

And  oh,  that  sliroud! 

I  saw  them  place  her  on  the  bier — 
Then  flow'd  the  sorrow-starting  tear 

From  every  eye. 
I  heard  the  sullen  church  yard  bell 
Tolling  its  saddest  funeral  knell 

In  yon  bright  sky. 


And  then  ray  callous  heart  did  ache; 
In  agony  did  almost  break. 

For  that  lone  one 
Who  own'd  affliction's  chast'ning  rod. 
And  in  his  grief  exclaim'd,  "My  God! 

Thy  will  be  done." 

Her  children  with  their  sire  so  sad. 
In  death's  own  sable  vestments  clad. 

Were  lowly  bow'd; 
I  heard  their  agonizing  cries. 
Their  mournful  heart-wrung  sobs  and  sight^ 

Frequent  and  loud. 

Her  aged  father  fell  the  stroke — 
No  tear  he  sheil,  no  word  he  spoke. 

But  deeply  griev'd. 
He  bade  affection's  voice  be  still. 
And  bowing  to  his  Maker's  will, 

In  him  believ'd. 

Hernura'rous  friends  dropp'd  o'er  her  bier 
The  farewell  tribute  of  a  tear. 

Then  turn'd  away. 
And  now  her  beauteous  corse  is  laid 
Beneath  the  weeping-willow  shade. 

In  house  of  clay. 

The  scene  is  past!  and  oft  alone, 
I  love  to  gaze  upon  the  stone 

That  marks  her  bed. 
I  love  to  gaze  upon  that  tree. 
Its  branches  wave  so  mournfully 

Over  her  head. 

And  oft  at  midnight's  silent  hour. 
Fond  memory  exerts  her  power. 

While  others  sleep. 
And  is  there  not  a  "joy  in  grief," 
When  tears  afford  some  small  relief? 

Yes,  let  me  weep. 

But  while  her  corse,  within  the  tomb. 
Shrouded  in  solitary  gloom, 

Fast  mould'ring  lies. 
Her  spotless  spirit  lives  in  bliss, 
Thron'd  with  its  God,  and  happiness. 

Beyond  the  skies. 

Cleone. 

SFORTIITG  OLIO. 


TATTERS  ALL'S. 

(From  the  Farmer's  Chronicle,  Eng.) 
Thursday — The  betting  to-day  was  very  slack, 
although  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  betters  were 
in  attendance.  The  horses  chiefly  noticed,  were 
Monarch,  Bolivar,  and  Parasol.  The  former  is  still 
advancing,  while  the  other  two  decline.  No  altera- 
tion in  the  odds  on  the  St.  Leger. 

Derby — 6  to  1  against  Monarch;  10  to  1  against 
Bolivar;  16  to  1  agst.  Cedric;  20  to  1  agst.  Zuleika; 
-2.'}  to  1  agst.  The  General;  18  to  1  agst.  Tredrille; 
20  to  1  agst.  Twatty;  25  to  1  agst.  Canvass;  20  to  1 
agst.  Sophist;  20  to  1  agst.  Advance;  20  to  1  agst, 
Grammane;  25  to  1  agst.  Pranks. 

Oaks. — 7  to  1  against  Pawn;  9  to  1  agst.  Henry; 
9  to  1  agst.  Moses;  12  to  1  agst  Parasol;  1-1  to  1 
agst.  Bo-Peep;  15  to  1  agst.  Elizabeth;  12  to  1  agst. 
Mignonette;  15  to  1  agst.  Quadrille. 


TROTTING  MATCHES. 

(From  the  Farmer's  Chronicle,  Eng.) 
The  Melton   Mowbray   horse,  fWnsler,  lost  his 
match  of  two  miles  for  500  sovereigns  a  few  days 
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ago,  on  the  flat  approaching  Nottingh;im.  The 
task  was  to  trot  the  two  miles  in  three  minutes  and 
four  seconds,  hut  the  time  was  out  when  the  horse 
was  fifty  yards  from  home. 


Tuesday,  two  gentlemen  of  Glasgow  laid  a  con- 
siderahle  bet  to  trot  their  own  horses  a  distance  of 
nina  miles.  One  of  the  riders  weighed  17  stone, 
the  other  only  1 1.  The  lightest  rider,  however,  on 
the  previous  evening,  judged  it  proper  to  decline 
the  trialj  and  forfeited  stakes.  The  other  gentle- 
man was  on  the  ground  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
was  backed  to  trot  the  nine  miles  in  36  minutes. 
This  he  accomplished  in  fine  style  (his  mare  never 
once  breaking  into  a  gallop,)  in  S'3  minutes,  leaving 
three  to  spare.  About  30  horses  started,  same  time, 
at  full  gallop;  but  only  four  were  able  to  keep  up 
with  him  the  whole  distance.  The  umpire  at  the 
race  bought  the  mare  next  morning  for  80  guineas, 
and  declares  that  he  would  not  now  take  100  gui- 
neas for  her. 


On  the  10th  of  December,  a  bay  horse,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  gentleman  in  the  borough,  started  to 
trot,  in  harness,  twelve  miles  in  50  minutes,  for  200 
soveieinns,  and  won  cleverly  by  a  minute  and  a 
half  The  American  roan  started  on  the  same 
ground,  to  do  one  mile  in  three  minutes  and  six 
seconds,  upon  the  trot,  for  50  sovereigns,  and  won, 
with  tno  seconds  to  spare.        [Aniuds  of  Sporting. 


Irish  warranty— a  moral  distinction.  An  Irish 
horse-dealer  sold  a  fine  blood  mare,  warranting  her 
without  fault.  The  purchaser,  on  her  being  sent 
home,  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  sight  ofi 
one  of  her  eyes  was  quite  gone.  Next  day  he 
waited  upon  the  dealer,  desired  that  she  might  be 
taki-n  back,  and  the  purchase  money  returned,  re- 
minding the  seller  that  he  had  declared  the  mare  to 
be  without  fault  "To  be  sure,  my  dear,  I  did," 
replied  Paddy;  "hlindness  is  not  the  poor  creature's 
fault,  but  her  misfortune."  [ft. 


Charioteering. — Captain  Hubert  Webster,  who 
made  a  match  last  week  for  200  sovs  to  drive  a  pair 
of  horses  (not  confined  to  a  trot,)  in  a  phston,  from 
Barham  Downs  to  (he  Borough  Stones,  computed  56 
miles,  in  six  hours,  started  on  the  task  on  Tuesday 
morning.  He  performed  ten  miles  in  the  first  hour, 
and  ten  and  a  half  in  the  second,  when  the  bets 
were  drawn,  and  the  horses  well  rubbed  down:  this 
time  included,  half  the  distance  was  accomplished 
in  seven  minutes  less  than  half  the  time.  The 
horses  performed  eleven  miles  in  the  third  hour, 
and  were  again  fed  eleven  miles  from  home.  The 
match  was  won  very  easily  with  more  than  eight 
minutes  to  spare;  and  our  informant  states,  that  the 
horses  in  a  few  hours  could  have  gone  back  again 
in  the  time.  [Foj-mer'i  Chronicle. 

Race  against  a  coach. — A  groom,  of  the  name 
of  Edwards,  was  matched  to  run,  on  Saturday 
morning,  Nov.  8,  eighteen  miles  in  less  time  than 
the  Bath  Regulator  coach.  The  coach  performed 
the  eighteen  miles,  changing  twice,  in  two  hours 
and  eight  minutes.  The  pedestrian  did  his  task 
wilh  great  ease,  in  five  minutes  less  than  two 
hours.  [All.  of  Sporting. 


Mr.  G.  West's  match  to  perform  600  miles  in  ten 
days,  over  four  miles  of  ground,  atRippon.was  de 
cided  at  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  He 
started  on  Thursday  se'nnight,  and  did  each  day  as 
follows:  1st  day,  65  miles;  2d,  62;  3d,  59;  4th,  5i5; 
5th,  64;  6th,  62;  7th,  56;  8th,  55;  9th,  57;  10th, 
63— total,  601.  The  match  was  accomplished  with 
httle  fatigue,  except  on  the  7th  and  8th  days,  after 
which  the  pedestrian  recovered  of  blisters  on  the 
feet,  and  did  the  last  day's  work  in  eighteen  hours. 
He  would  have  been  beaten  had  his  engagement i 
been  to  do  sixty  miles  on  each  day.  [lb. 
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the  sense  would  have  implied  that  the  keeper  was 
commanded  not  to  hurt  the  King,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  line — 

"To  fear,  I  count  it  good," 
would  have  signified  that  it  was  counted  good  not 
to  spill  his  blood:  but  the  comma  being  wickedly 
placed  after  the  word  fear,  thus — 

"To  shed  King  Edward's  blood 
Refuse  to  fear," 

the  murderer  seemed  commanded,  together  with  a 
kind  of  indemnification  to  the  keeper;  nay,  after 
this  mode  of  pointing,  the  remainder  of  the  lines 
seem  to  deem  the  action  meritorious: 

"I  count  it  good." 
According  to  the  punctuation,  the  keeper  took  the 
lines  in  the  worst  sense,  and  the  King  lost  his  life 
I  on  the  occasion. 


A  horse,  late  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Spurr,  of 
the  Ship  inn,  Crediton,  Devon,  in  his  service  ele 
ven  years  and  a  hall,  which  travelled  post  from  this 
town  to  Hatherleigh,  and  which  was  lately  sent  to 
the  kennel,  has,  upon  a  rough  calculation,  gone  up- 
wards of  74,000  miles  in  the  above  space  of  time. 
This  instance,  alone,  of  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  that  noble  animal,  is  truly  wonderful.  [lb. 


Pedestrianism. — Walter  Woods,  who  lately  per- 
formed two  miles  in  ten  minutes,  over  a  part  of  Ep- 
som race  course,  started,  on  Tuesday,  December  9, 
at  four  o'clock,  to  go  on  foot  from  London  Bridge 
to  Rye,  in  Sussex,  and  back,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
the  distance  126  miles,  over  a  hilly  country  The 
pedestrian  is  five  fret  in  height,  and  weighs  nine 
stone.  His  first  start  was  to  Seven  Oaks  Common, 
24  miles,  in  four  hours,  where  he  ate  a  boiled  fowl, 
and  rested  an  hour.  He  dined  off  mutton  chops  at 
Hawkhurst,  Kent,  (46  miles.)  at  three  o'clock;  laid 
down  two  hours,  and  resumed  his  journey  leisurely. 
He  rested  at  Rye,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  re- 
turned back  to  Sandhurst,  where  he  slept  four 
hours,  and  left  himself  the  remaining  fifty  miles  to 
do  in  sixteen  hours.  He  reached  Seven  Oaks,  at 
eight  o'clock,  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  and 
fin  lily  won  the  match,  without  much  fatigue,  with 
twenty  minutes  to  spare.  The  match  is  considered 
eq.ial  to  75  ,n;i,;s  per  day  on  picked  ground  It 
was  lor  100  sovereigns.  i/^_ 


HUNTING  SONG. 
'Tis  true,  when  first  the  rosy  dawn 

Leads  on  the  sprightly  day. 
Along  the  copse  or  cross  the  lawn. 

We  trace  the  devious  way; 
From  ev'ry  hill  and  grove  around. 

By  sportive  echoes  borne. 
We  catch  the  soul  enliv'ning  sound. 

The  madness  of  the  morn. 

Novv  o'er  the  crag,  abrupt  and  steep. 

The  mettled  coursers  strain. 
Now  brave  the  rough  descent,  and  sweep 

Impetuous  to  the  plain; 
Now  leap  the  mound,  ,ind  urg'd  amain. 

In  speed  outstrip  the  wind, 
While  panting  care  pursues  in  vain. 

And  sorrow  lags  behind. 

When  evening  sheds  the  pleasing  gloom. 

To  calmer  scenes  restor'd. 
We  greet  with  songs  the  genial  room. 

And  haii  the  festive  board: 
By  wine,  and  nine's  free  joys  engross'd. 

The  happy  minutes  roll. 
Here  love  and  wit  inspire  the  toast. 

And  friendship  guards  the  bowl. 


SWIMMING. 

The  New  London  Gazette  mentions,  that  a  few 
days  since,  Capt.  P.  Rogers,  in  the  sloop  Swift,  oflf 
Oak  Neck,  bound  to  New  York,  three  miles  from 
the  land,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  discovered  an 
ox,  hove  to,  and  the  ox  swam  alongside  the  vesssel. 
Tackles,  &,c.,  were  rigged  for  the  purpose  of  hoist- 
ing him  on  the  deck,  in  doing  which  his  neck  was 
broke.  He  proved  to  be  very  fat.  Capt.  R.  on  ar- 
riving in  this  city,  met  the  owner  in  the  market, 
who  informed  him  that  the  ox  had  jumped  out  of  a 
market  boat,  at  8  o'clock  the  evening  before.  He 
had  consequently  been,  when  taken  up,  not  less 
than  24  hours  in  the  water,  and  was  apparently  in 
full  strength  at  the  time. 


LOVE  APPLES. 
An  ingenious  mode  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
Spain  of  preserving  for  an  indefinite  time,  the  per- 
fume and  other  qualities  of  the  tomato,  and  of  con- 
veying it  to  great  distances  in  a  small  compass. 
This  process  consists  in  pulverizing  the  fruit  after 
having  dried  it  in  the  sun,  and  in  an  oven.  To 
preserve  the  ponder,  all  that  is  necessary  is  not  to 
expose  it  to  the  air. 


Mammoth  Potato.— A  sweet  potato  was  lately 
dug  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mackey,  of  Tal- 
bot county,  measuring  in  length  1  H  inches,  in  cir- 
cumference 15  inches,  and  weighing  3i  pounds! 


KECZFBS. 


BREWING. 

The  London  Mechanic's  Magazine  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  for  brewing  -on  a  small  scale." 
1  "The  art  of  brewing  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
process  of  making  tea.  Put  a  handful  ol  malt  into 
a  teapot;  then  fill  it  with  water,  the  first  time  ra- 
ther under  boiling  heat.  After  it  has  stood  some 
time,  pour  off  the  liquor,  just  as  you  would  tea,  and 
fill  up  the  pot  again  ivith  boiling  water;  in  a  similar 
manner  pour  that  oft',  and  so  go  on  filing  up  and 
pouring  otT,  (ill  the  malt  in  the  pot  is  tasteless,  which 
will  be  ttie  case  when  all  the  virtue  is  extracted. 

ust  then 
tunate  King  Edward  II.  lost  hisTife  bv  meansof 'a!  ''^  ^''''''  T^.u  ^^'^  ''T '" ,'','  ^""^  "''^«"  "  becomes 
misplaced  comma;  for  his  cruel  Queen,  with  whom'*"'°'A"°^^'''  *''f' "'  ^^"'i'  ''1°°'^  •"«*'•  ^'^'^  «  ''"'« 
he  was  at  variance,  sent  to  the  keeoer  of  the  nri,n„    l^^'^  ,to_(erm<-nt  it,  and  the  thing  is  done.     Thi«  is 


niisci:z.LAivz:ous. 

PUNCTUATION. 

The  importance  of  a  misplaced  comma. -Ann^zmg  t1!'  ""r  ""^  "^'^  I,*"'."  "V^^  ^'"^"^  '*  ^^ 
*  it  may  seem,  it  is  certainly  fact,  that  the  ^r^lo^'Z^  },'^T'°u  '^"1."''  """f  ^^'f^cted,  mi 
mate  King  Edward  II.  lost  his  life  bv  means  of  a!  ''^  ^°''''''  '?'^^  ^^'^  ''"P" '"  "^  ^""^  ""ben  it  b 


. --."    »..  -^.    ..^«.,._,,,    ,,,11,     ,VUUUI 

he  was  at  variance,  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison, 
where  he  was  confined,  the  following  lines: 

"To  shed  King  Edward's  blood 

Refuse  to  fear,  1  count  it  good." 

Had  the  comma  been  placed  after  the  word  re 
fuse,  thus — 

"To  shed  King  Edivard's  blood 
Refuse," 


the  whole  art  and  process  of  brewing:  and  to  brew 
a  larger  quantity,  requires  just  the  same  mode  of 
proceeding  as  it  would  to  make  a  tea  breakfast  for 
a  regiment  of  soldiers.  A  peck  of  malt  and  four 
ounces  of  hops  will  produce  ten  quarts  of  ale,  better 
than  any  that  can  be  purchased  in  London;  and  for 
which  purpose  a  tea-kettle  and  two  pan  mugs  are 
sufficient  apparatus." 
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FOR  rJPPINO  BLACK  SILKS  WHEN  THEY  APPEAR  KUS- 
■J  y,  OR  THE  COLOUR  LOOKS  FADED. 

For  a  silk  liress,  your  own  discretion  must  be 
u?cd,  uhcther  the  silk  can  be  roused,  or  ivhether  it 
requires  to  be  re-dyed.  Sliould  it  requnt  ic  dyeing, 
tiiis  is  done  as  Icllovvs:  for  a  gown,  bed  two  ounces 
of  logwoud;  vvii on  boilod  half  an  liour  put  in  your 
silk,  and  simmer  it  hall  an  hour,  theu  uiiie  it  out. 
and  add  a  piece  of  blue  vitriol  as  big  as  a  ;iea,  and 
a  piece  of  ijreen  copperas  as  big  as  Ibf  W.ui  of  a 
horse  bean;  when  these  are  Uiss<  Ived.  cool  doivn  (he 
copper  with  cold  water,  ind  pui  in  your  silk,  and 
simmrr  half  an  hour,  handiine;  it  •  .  r  widi  a  stick; 
wa.-^li  and  dry  in  die  air,  iini  linish  as  directed  in  page 
207.  If  only  uanting  to  lie  roused,  pass  it  through 
spring  watir.  in  which  is  ii.df  a  teaspoonful  ol  oil  of 
vitriol.  Handle  in  this  five  minutes,  then  rinse  in  cold 
water,  and  finish  as  above. 


OF  SILKS  STAINED  BY  CORROSIVE  OR  SHARP  LIQUORS. 
We  often  lind  that  lemon  juice,  vinegar,  oil  i>f 
yitriol.  and  other  sharp  corrosives,  stain  dyed  g;n- 
ments.  Sometimes  by  adding  a  little  pearl  ash  to 
a  s..:>p  l.ither,  and  passing  the  silks  through  these, 
the  faded  colour  will  be  restored.  Pearl  ash  and 
warm  water  will  sometinies  do  alone,  but  it  is  the 
m  )st  eltlcacious  method  to  use  the  soap  lather  and 
pearl-ash  together. 

TO  DKV-CLEAN  CLOTHES  OF  ANY  COLOUR. 

First,  examining  where  (he  spots  of  grease  are 
dip  your  brush  m  warm  gall,  and  strike  over  the 
greasy  places,  when  the  grease  will  immediately 
disappear;  rinse  it  off  in  cold  water;  dry  by  the  fire, 
theii  take  sand,  such  as  is  bought  at  the  oil  shops, 
and  laying  your  coat  flat  on  a  table,  strew  this  sand 
over  it.  aiiil  knocking  your  brush  on  it,  beat  the 
sand  into  the  cloth:  the  sand  should  be  a  little  damp; 
then  brush  it  out  with  a  hard  brush,  and  it  will 
bring  out  :dl  the  filth  with  it.  This  does  also  for 
coach  linings  and  gentlemen's  clothes,  &c.  In  the 
summer  time,  when  dust  gets  into  clothes,  &,c.  after 
they  have  been  well  shaken  and  brushed  again,  pour 
a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of  olives  into  the  palm  of 
your  hand,  rub  this  over  your  soil  brush,  strike  your 
coal  over  with  it,  and  this  will  brighten  the  colour, 
if  either  blu  ,  black,  or  green. 

REMARKS  ON  SCOURING  WOOLLENS. 

It  often  happens  that  woollens  are  dyed  with  a 
false  dye,  which  is  generally  more  brilliant  that  a 
fast  or  good  dye.  When  this  happens  to  be  the 
case,  especially  in  very  fine  colours,  as  purples, 
greens,  maroons,  &.C.,  instead  of  spotting  the  cloths 
with  soap  in  the  solid  state,  other  means  must  be 
used.  A  thin  solution  of  soap  should  be  made,  and 
the  brush  dipped  in,  and  then  applied  to  the  dirty 
places;  and  in  case  it  is  a  lalse  green,  after  it  has 
been  treated  the  same  as  all  light  colours,  a  pan 
should  be  filled  half  full  of  spring  water,  and  the 
coat,  &.C.  having  been  previously  well  rinsed  in  two 
waters  at  least,  a  tea 


IINDIAN  qUEEiV  HOTEL, AND  BALTliM;  HI-: 

H()U!>i';. 

This  celebrated  ami  extensive  Hotei,,  containing 
about  100  feet  on  .Market  or  Baltiraore-sire -t,  ana  US 
feet  on  Hiiimver-street,  and  lormirly  oc.eupieci,  succes- 
sively, by  iVif:^si's.  Gadshy  a.id  is.irnuiii.  It  is  been  ie» 
ceiitly  niglily  improved  and  ncivlj  fiiriiishc.l  in  he  first 
style.  Tlio  public  roins  ui-t  spUniUdly  Jdiei  np;  the 
chambers  uith  new,  neat  and  suitable  furin'ure  The 
parlour;,  on  Hanovei-slrect.  jnd  i„n  Markut-slreet  for 
familie-M,privaii'  entrance  (n  .Market-street,  ciistinct 
from  till  hotel,;  ■xre  •iegandi)  fufwshtd,vni  tlic  c/iom- 
btis  attached  to  tnv  :i  Ifor  privacy,  conveniem  e  and  fur- 
niiure,  c(|uai  to  a.;  public  house.  The  underoigned  is 
fully  jusiiiii'l  by  public  opinion  in  stating,  thai  the 
b  use  and  premises,  in  appearance,  comjoil,  anangemeiiU 
and  style,  is  fur  beyond  what  it  tver  was. 

The  odic-r  accommodations,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
of  hie,  essential  to  the  convenience  and  full  enjoyuienl 
of  die  traveler,  such  as  a  clean  house  and  chambers, 
attentive  servants,  and  all  that  is  embraced  in  a  good 
lable,  iLC.  I'he  undersigned  Hatters  himself,  as  he  has 
not  hitherto  been  "found  wauling,"  in  any  of  these  im- 
portant requisites,  in  his  former  eslabiishnient  in  this 
city,  so  he  hopes  by  his  efl'orts,  correspondent  to  his 
uther  exertions,  to  meet  public  expectation  and  the 
partiality  of  his  patrons  in  these,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects The  Stab.es  and  Carriage  Houses  are  exten- 
sive and  conveniently  situated,  on  an  adjoining  lot;  at- 
tentive, experienced  and  trusty  Hostlers  are  employed. 
The  Western,  Southern,  Vork  and  Philadelphia  Stages, 
are  permanenlly  hxed  to  run  from  the  old  established 
St.ige  (Jflice  attached  to  this  Hotel.  An  attenti.e  and 
trusty  watchman  is  employed,  during  the  night,  to 
guard  the  interior  of  the  house  One  of  the  bar-keep- 
ers will  be  in  readiness  to  attend  to  gentlemen  arriving 
in  the  oteam  boat,  and  facilitate  their  departure  at  any 
liour  when  reijuired.  The  extraordinary  exertions  the 
undersigned  has  made  to  merit  public  patronage,  and 
to  meet  the  views  of  his  friends  and  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  house ;  his  determination  to  keep  the  esta- 
blishment equal  to  any  in  the  Union  in  all  respects;  his 
known  moderate  charges,  combined  with  die  fine  public 
location  of  the  house,  situated  on  .wo  beautiful  and  spa- 
cious streets,  convenient  to  every  part  of  the  city, 
wharves,  steam  boats,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  active 
business,  and  also  of  the  enlivening,  gay  crowds  which 
throng  and  pass  in  review  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
city,  (, Market-street,)   induce  him   to  hope  for  a  con 

tinuance   of  the    very  flattering   testimony   of  public 

favour,  which  he  has  already  been  honoured  with,  un- 
der circumstances  (while  c(eonm»,  painting',  allering,  S(e.) 

which  demand  the  most  gratetul  acknowledgements  of 

the  public's  most  obedient  servant, 
Abi..  n.  G.  BELTZHOOVER,  Ag't 


PRXC£S  CXJ&Z£IH'r. 


ARTICLES. 


per 


best  oil  of  vitriol,  should  be  poure 
spring  water,  and  the  coat  put  in  and  handled  a  mi 
nute  or  two,  which  will  revive  the  colours,  if  a  che- 
mic  green;  and  if  not,  it  will  not  hurt  any  fast  green. 


^iHiisj  )^i^m)m^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  November  17,  1826. 


fJ'.Upon  looking  again  at  Mr.  Powel's  Address, 
we  have  concluded  to  publish  it  in  extetuo,  instead 
of  making  extracts,  as  we  had  proposed. 


{^To  Correspondents. — The  Editor  has  been 
absent  since  the  last  paper  was  issaed,  until  this 
number  was  put  to  press. 


FOR  SALE, 

A  beautiful  young  stallion,  four  years  old  last 
spring,  upwards  of  nfteen  hands  high,  and  of  beautiful 
sjmnietty  and  fine  action  for  the  saddle  and  harness. 
He  is  by  Liovernor  Wright's  Silver  Heels,  out  of  an 
Arabian  Dey  of  .Algiers'  mare,  and  is  considered  full 
bred,  or  so  nearly  so,  as  to  answer  for  a  stock  horse  for 
any  purpose  but  that  of  the  turf,  never  having  been 
trained. 

He  is  of  a  beautiful  pale  cream  colour,  with  legs, 
mane  and  tail  a  little  grey;  and  to  save  trouble,  he  will 

and  warranted 
ct  symme- 
try as  any  horse  that  can  be  found  in  the  city.  He  is 
a  splendid  military  parade  horse.  Reference,  by  per- 
mission, may  be  made  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 

JVpi).  6//i,  1826. 


a  spoonful  or  rather  more  of  the  I  be   delivered    in   Baltimore   at  gdoo,   and 
loulil  be  poured  into  this  vessel  of,  sound,  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  of  as  perfe 
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BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Uains,  . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 
COFFEE,  Java, .  .... 
Havana,.  .  .  . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

.An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 
HANDLES,  Mould,    . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus.  bbl 

Shad,  trimmed, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city 

Fine,  

Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 
white 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler,  &  Red, new 

do.      Red,  Susque.  . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover  Seed,  Red   .  .  Ibush 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  ...   |  lb. 
Orchard  Grass  Seed,    ;bush 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans.  White,  ....     —      )  25    i 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean, .     ton   205      215 
Do.      Country  ....      —    120      200 
HOPS,  1st  sort,  (1826) 

HOGS'  LARD 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house  gal. 
Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

N.-VILS,  6a20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORh.  Baltimore  Mess, 

do.        Prime,  .  .  . 

PL.\STER,  cargo  price, 

ground,    .  . 

RICF,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof,   .     gal. 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr 
APPTE  BRANDY,  Istpr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White,  c.lb. 
do.        Brown, 
Louisiana,    .... 

Loaf, lb. 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .  . 
Ginger,  Ground,  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  ....    bush 

Liverpool  ground    .  . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P 

do.         Sicily,  .  . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 

do.       crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners' or  Pulled,  . 
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AORXCVLTURE. 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW  REPORTS. 
No.  ir. 

The  Committee  oil  all  other  Stock  than  fat  cattle,  eon- 
aisting  of  jyhssr$.  John  fVelles  of  Boston,  Joseph 
lian-inglon  nf  Roxbury,  and  Thomas  fVillumu  of 
JVorfdfe'i  Island — Report, 

That  it  was  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  find 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society  of  this  year,  a  general  and  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  cattle,  presented  both  for  premium  and 
exhibition.  They  were  of  such  appearance  as  indi- 
cated a  judicious  selection,  with  a  careful  attention 
and  management. 

The  munificence  of  the  State  for  the  encourage- 
iD''nt  of  the  agricultural  interests  can,  we  are  con- 
fid-^nt,  be  in  no  way  more  acceptably  requited  than 
in  results  so  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Society,  in  their  labours  and 
the  distribution  of  their  funds,  wish  no  higher  re- 
ward than  is  offered  in  the  appearance  of  improve- 
ment which  the  face  of  the  country  may  present. 
But  although  much  has  been  done,  there  is  yet 
more  due  to  give  a  full  effect  to  our  exhibitions:  zeal 
must    be   quickened,   competition    excited,  and  a 


months  were  made.  Her  keep  was  however  better 
than  common,  being  3  quarts  of  meal  and  i  peck  a 
day  of  carrots. 

Doctor  Benj.  Shurtleff  had  also  a  young  cow,  half 
Galloway  half  Coelebs,  of  great  milch  properties 
and  promise. 

Mr.  H.  Adams,  jr.,  exhibited  an  excellent  cow, 
and  there  were  several  others  which  added  much  to 
the  show,  as  evincing  a  general  and  gratifying  im- 
provement. 

Milch  Heifers. 

The  Committee  award  for  the  best  milch  heifer 
to  Captain  Wm.  Prentiss,  of  Boston,  the  first  pre- 
mium, jfl5. 


They  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  |.I0  be  paid 
to  G.  M.  Burre,  of  Concord. 

The  first  premium  they  do  not  award. 

It  was  a  source  of  particular  gratification  which 
the  day  afforded,  to  see  a  ram  and  three  ewes  of 
the  English  new  Leicester  or  Dishley  breed  of 
sheep.  They  were  imported  at  a  cost  of  36J.  15j. 
sterling,  by  Charles  Richmond,  Esq.,  of  Taunton, 
and  were  exhibited  by  S.  Henshaw.Esq.,  of  Boston. 
It  was  stated  that  more  than  10  lbs.  of  clean  washed 
wool  were  shorn  from  the  ram  last  spring,  and  that 
the  ewes  averaged  7  lbs.  each.  This  is  the  full 
average  in  England.  These  sheep  give  the  wool  of 
long  staple,  which  has  been  thought  important  to 


This  was  a  twin   heifer   of  the  Ccelebs  breed,  our  manufactures,  and  which   the  society  have,  by 


They  both  received  the  premium  of  the  society  last 
year  as  heifers  not  in  milk  Both  were  exhibited 
this  year  and  are  of  excellent  appearance.  This 
distinction  as  a  milch  heifer  was,  it  is  believed,  well 
merited  in  the  opinion  of  observers. 

The  Committee  award  the  second   premium  to 
Col.  Jacob  VV.  Watson,  of  Princetor,  $10. 

This  was  a  beautiful  heifer  from  the  celebrated 
bull  Denton,  imported  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  North- 
boro',  and  much  to  be  admired. 
Heifers. 

The  Committee  award    for  the  best  heifer,  not 


greater  display  made  of  our  flocks,  our  herds,  and  having  had  a  calf,  to  his  excellency  Levi  Lincoln, 


our  products.  Can  our  farmers  wish  to  hold  back 
the  recompense  they  receive  from  a  soil  their  indus- 
try has  made  fertile  and  productive? 

Much  is  in  their  power  to  make  our  Show  highly 
interesting,  and  with  the  important  relation  it  has 
to  industry  and  the  great  staples  of  New  England, 
we  cannot  believe  they  will  be  urged  to  exertion 
and  co-operation  in  vain. 

It  was  amongst  the  encouraging  circumstance!  of 
the  day,  that  the  milch  cows  were  of  better  appear- 
ance and  more  value  than  heretofore.  It  is  highly 
important  to  the  objects  this  society  has  in  view  to 
find  that  our  stock,  both  from  the  imported  breeds 


of  VVorcester,  the  first  premium,  $12. 

This  was  for  a  much  admired  red  heifer,  two 
years  old,  from  his  own  improved  stock  crossed  by 
Admiral. 

The  second  premium  they  award  to  his  excellency 
for  a  white  heifer  called  the  Lily,  of  distinguished 
form  and  promising  appearance. 

The  Committee  were  informed,  after  they  had 
finished  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  that  his 
excellency  had  intended  by  the  show  of  his  fine 
stock,  merely  to  give  a  variety  to  the  exhibitions, 
which  could  not  fail  from  so  interesting  a  display. 
But  his  wishes  were  subsequently  expressed  with 


as  well  as  from  judicious  selections  from  our  native  jjberality  to  the  committee,  that  the  preceding  pre 
cattle,  are  every  year  affording  proof  of  such  im.;miums  might  be  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Society 


provement  in  form  and  productiveness,  as  cannot 
fail  to  gratify  those  who  look  with  solicitude  to 
either  mode,  as  the  most  beneficial  to  the  i:ountry. 


successive  premiums,  endeavoured  to  introduce. 
They  may  now  be  disseminated  as  they  may  be 
found  u.^eful.  They  are  recommended  as  of  pure 
breed,  correct  form,  good  wool,  and  great  disposi- 
tion to  fatten.  With  the  latter  propensity,  and 
their  large  size,  their  carcass  must  be  of  great 
value.  It  is  further  stated  that  they  are  in  esti- 
mation amongst  "the  finest  mutton  sheep  of  Eng- 
land." 

The  Committee  award  to  S.  Henshaw,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  for  the  Dishley  or  New  Leicester  ram,  the 
premium  of  $15. 

For  his  best  Dishley  or  New  Leicester  ewe,  they 
award  to  the  same  gentleman  a  premium  of  $15. 

Swine. 

To  Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton,  the  Committee 
award  the  first  premium  for  the  best  boar,  $12. 

There  were  no  other  boars  that  were  thought  to 
merit  the  other  premiums. 

For  the  breeding  sows,  the  Committee  award  the 
first  premium  to  Capt.  John  Mackay,  Weston,  $12. 

The  second  premium  they  award  to  J.  T.  Floyd, 
8  dollars. 

The  third  premium  they  award  to  Mr.  Francis 
Moore,  of  Brighton,  $b. 

Store  Pigs. 

For  stoi'e  pigs,  the  Committee  award  the  first 
premium  to  Capt.  John  Mackay,  of  Weston,  $10. 

They  were  well  deserving  of  it.  No  other  pre- 
mium could  with  propriety  be  awarded. 

The  Committee  regret,  iu  the  last  mentioned  ani- 
mal, when   by   comparison   and  selection  so  good 


for  their  future  disposition. 

The  third  premium  they  award  to  H.  Allen,  Esq 
of  Dover,  $8. 
Milch  Cows.  For  a  fi"e  red  heifer  of  native  stock.  ^^_   ^^^^ 

The  Committee  award  the  first  premium  for  the  ^J^,^  ^^'f'l^f""',  p*'VT«''  *°  °'- ^^"J^™°i  effects  have  been  produced,  that  what  our  farmers 
best  milch  cow,  to  Colonel  Jacob  W.   Watson,  ofi'"'""'*^"'  °'  (^nelsea)  Boston,  9t,  ..could  show  has  been  omitted.     So  also  in  Merino 

t>  ■     «.  _   .»an  roran  excellent  heifer  from  the  imported  bull    ,  .  ,.     ■       i.        u  -j  r     t 

Jfrinceton,  #30.  \n„\  i         l-  u      •  u.    ■     •    .u     ■    ,  .    /■  sheep;  when  great  prices  have  been  paid  lor  Saxony 

This  was  of  our  native  stock-a  fine  formed  ani-^'f''''^'•"'>''l^™■g'"'''V"'*'^J^"•^^T^^  ' '    -  .    ^     .  .H  .J 

mal,  3  years  old,  and  of  valuable  properties.     HerT"''  '^.""^  "^  "^=  preceding,  and  as  to  which  the 
productiveness  was  strongly  supported  by  her  own-f""',?""^^  "'^'"^  *'  ^  J°^*-  .  .        .,.,,■.       r 
er,  which  her  appearance  fully  confirmed.     At  the  .  ..^,*'"\*"'^5f  =»  •1".'°  7        ''f  ""'^"'  ^'^'f"'  ^°'  " 
age  of  25  months  she  produced   her  first  calf,  ^^'^d'^^l^'^Py^^^'f^ll^^l^'^"^^^^^ 


sheep  of  late  with   us,  which  it   is  presumed  are 

nothing  more  than  the  Merino   race   improved  by 

careful  selection,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that 

our  agriculturists  do  not  take  this  mode  of  general 

.J         ..  ..,  .  jcomparison   at  the   Brighton   Cattle   Show?     This 

for  some  time  after  she  "gave  sixteen  quarts  of  milkj^^^'.'™™  "^«  imported  stock  of  Denton,  Calebs,!  ^^^^  „^^  ^^^^  ,^^j  ^^^1^  i^,      j^^  devised,  to 

.   .„.,      -r.;„   .,„„.   r„..?  ..„„,.„   .„-.„_^  .„,„:__    -u.  Admiral,  &c  r      .-        ,     ,  carry  into     -        '  ' 

Several  of  these,  as  well  as  of  native  stock,  were  r    ,■ 
a-      t  r  ■  i  lection  in 

odered  lor  premium. 

heifer  of  Moses  Richardson, 


a  day.     This  year,  four  weeks  after  calving,  she 
gave  nineteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day.* 

The  second  premium  they  award  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Weston,  of  Lincoln,  iiO. 

This  was  of  native  stock — a  well  proportioned 
and  very  productive  animal.  She  calved  in  April 
last,  and  in  one  week  in  this  month  (October,)  !|i 
lbs.  of  butter  were  made  from  her  milk. 

The  third  premium  they  award  to  Mrs.  S.  Cush- 
man,  of  Needhani,  i|>15. 

This  was  also  of  native  stock  It  was  certified 
that  from  the  milk  she  had  given  in  seventeen  weeks 
preceding  the  day  of  exhibition,  more  than  12  lbs. 
of  butter  a  week  were  made.  Her  pasture  was  or- 
dinary, with  two  or  three  quarts  of  meal  a  day. 

There  were  several  other  excellent  cows  exhibit 
ed,  viz:  a  fine  cow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Ripley. 
From  this  cow's  milk  over  8  lbs.  a  week  for  six 

•This  cow  was  sold  on  the  ground  for  upwards  of 
$611,  thus  producing  to  the  oiviier,  with  the  preuiiuin, 
nearlj  $100.  This  must  be  encouraging  to  farmers  in 
the  selection  of  good  stock.  ' 

Ho.  66.  —VOL.  8. 


A  heifer  of  Moses  Richardson,  16  months  old, 
was  of  good  appearance,  and  weighed  on  the  hoof 
850  lbs.  and  much  of  the  young  stock,  as  the  com- 
mittee believe,  afford  good  ground  for  prospective 
encouragement  to  our  farmers  at  a  future  display. 

The  Commitee  recommend  that  there  be  paid  to 

Mr. ,  who  occupied  pen  No.  68,  $5  for  the  | 

exhibition  of  a  cow  with  her  7  calves  of  fair  and 
thrifty  appearance,  all   brought  in  34  monlhs,  viz: 
twins  twice,  and  three  at  another  time,  an  instance 
of  fecunditj-  of  rare  occurrence. 
Merino  Ewes. 

There  were  only  two  flocks  of  these  which  came 
within  the  rules  of  the  Society;  those  were  five  in 
number  each.  Though  of  fair  appearance,  and 
nearly  equal  fn  the  fineness  of  their  wool — yet  your 
committee  did  not  think  them  so  to  excel,  as  to 
deserve  the  first  premium. 

They  therefore  award  the  second  premium  of  $10 
to  Major  Joseph  Barrett,  of  Concord. 


carry  into  effect  the  highest  possible  degree  of  per- 
this  animal,  so  important  to  our  manu- 
factures. When  these  ends  can  be  as  well  and 
better  effected  at  home,  let  it  be  our  pride  so  to  act. 
But  not  so  when  otherwise. 

Tlie  Committee  have  stated  the  many  improve- 
ments in  the  Show  within  their  department  \rhich 
have  been  presented  this  year.  They  have  further 
suggested  those  few  particulars  by  which  it  might 
be  so  perlected  as  to  give  effect  and  value  to  the 
like  occasions  in  future. 

The  agriculturists  having  done  so  much  to  esta- 
blish the  reputation  of  their  holiday,  we  think  we 
may  appeal  to  their  good  sense  not  to  refrain  from 
supplying  these  deficiencies,  when  the  means  are  so 
fully  within  their  power. 

JOHN  WELLES,  Chairman. 


DORCHESTER  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  Agricultural  Exhibition  and  F.iir,  of 
the  Dorchester  Agricultural  Society,  took  piaie  on 
the  9th  and  10th  inst.     This  Society  when  first  or- 
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gciiiizeU  was  lo  .lineii  to  a  siiii!,le  county,  and  was  by 
agriculturists  coiisidered  only  to  have  a  temporary 
existence,  hut  the  laudable  zeal  and  active  exertions 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  aided  by  a  lew 
iniiividuals,  have  siven  to  it  a  more  permanent  cha- 
ra.  'or  and  augmented  its  usefulness. 

The  exhibition  of  stock,  domestic  manufactures, 
&,    v.as  gratilying  to  rvery  spectator      Their  num  r  i  ■       jj  r  ui-     . 

ber,  variety  and  excellence,  particularly  of  domestic  furnishing  a  copy  of  his   address  for   publication 


sketch.  We  reler  the  reader  to  it,  with  tlie  ^illgle 
remark,  that  the  prospects  of  the  Society  never  ap- 
peiired  so  bright,  and  that  those  who  had  regarded 
it  as  an  experiment,  the  ultimate  success  ol  which 
was  doubtlul,  have  had  every  fear  removed  by  the 
general  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  minds  of  all 
on  the  occasion. 

We  understand  that  the  vice-president  declines 


m  inulactures,  occasioned  perplexity  in  the  decision 
of  their  superiority  and  the  auards  of  the  commit 
te(?s  At  1':  o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  the  Kxhibi 
tion,  the  President.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Muse,  delivered 
an  able  and  very  appropriate  address  on  such  topics 
as  were  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  At  A  P.  M.  the 
Society  adjourned  to  their  room  and  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers,  as  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society. 

The  President  had  publicly  declared  his  wish  to 
resign,  but  in  consideration  of  the  unanimous  adop 
tion  of  the  following  resolutions,  he  consented  to 
serve  another  year  The  warm  interest  he  always 
manilested  for  the  advancement  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  Society,  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  money 
in  agricultural  experiments,  were  the  causes  of  the 
following  resolutions 

On  motion  of  John  R.  Pilt,  Esq   the  following  re 
aolutiona  were  read,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

he.iolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  pre 
sented  to  the  President   and  Vice  President,  for  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have  supported  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  they  be  considered  una- 
nimously elected.  i 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Dr  Jofeph  E.  Muse, 
is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  agriculiuriats  of 
Dorchester  county,  for  his  experiments  on  an  en- 
larged scale  of  introducing  cotton  as  a  staple  more 
productive  than  wheat  or  corn. 

Resolved,  That  he  he  requested  to  prepare  a  me 
moir  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  in  this  state,  embrac- 
ing such  collateral  subjects  as  he  naay  think  neces- 
sary. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Society  be 
requested  to  furnish  a  copy  ol' his  address  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  and  American 
Farmer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lecompte. 
Resolved,  That  as  a  testimonial  of  our  respect  and 
esteem,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  purchase  two  silver  goblets,  and 
present  them  to  the  President,  Dr.  Muse,  and  Vice 
President,  Dr.  Woolford. 
On  Motion  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Muse. 
Resolved,  That  the  American  Farmer,  edited  by 
.John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  is  entitled  to  the 
patronage  of  the  "Dorchester  Agricultural  Socie 
ty,''  as  an  able  advocate  of  agricultural  interests. 

Resolved,  That  the  above  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety be  published  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  and 
American  Fanner. 

Officebs  p.lected  foe  1827. 

President. — Joseph  E.  Muse. 

Vice  Presidents. —Thom^i  Woolford,  Anthony 
Manning. 

Treasurer. — James  Dixon. 

Secretary. — Luther  M.  Scott, 

Curators. — James  Dixon,  Wm.  V.  Murray,  Wil- 
liam Hughlett.  John  N.  Steele,  James  Thompson 


This  we  regret, as  it  was  an  able  composition,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  farmer. 

[H^nchester  Republican. 


SOIL  AND  CLLMATE  OF   THE  WESTERN 
AND  A  1 1.ANT1C  STATES. 


(From  the  Western  Tiller.) 
Estimates  and  calculations,  predicated  on  results 
of  the  Atlantic  agiieukure,  are  tallaciuus  when  ap 
plied  to  the  west.  ino-.e  who  hypothesise  by  paral- 
lels of  latitudes  in  the  cis  and  trans  Allegany  re 
gions,  will  be  gre.liy  disappointed;  the  estimates 
must  be  predicated  on  the  longitudinal,  instead  ol 
the  latitudinal  scale. 

The  city  of  Cincinnatti  is  a  few  minutes  only 
south  of  Pliilailelph  a,  and  three  degrees  eighteen 
minutes  suudi  of  Boston;  yet  its  climate,  and  that 
ol  II. e  region  surrouniiiiig  it,  is  perlectly  Italian, 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  harsh  as  Siberian.  The 
elements  are  not  soltened  and  converted  by  the 
southern  position  of  the  west,  but  by  a  peculiar  lo- 
cality. The  winds  on  ttie  Atlantic  sweep  the  shores 
anu  interior  with  uninterrupted  violence;  bringing 
with  them  ill  winter  the  piercin,;  colds  of  the  Fro 
Zen  ocean,  Newfoundland,  or  llie  northern  lakes. 
in  lall  and  spring  they  are  but  partially  softened  by 
the  greater  contiguity  of  the  sun,  and  still  retain  a 
rigour  and  roughness,  destructive  to  the  relaxed 
and  relaxing  animal  fii^re. 

The  frosts  commence  Irequently  in  October,  on 
the  'ijth  of  which  permanent  snows  have  fallen. 
In  December,  January,  and  February,  cold  is  olteri 
intense;  storms  of  snow,  deep,  atlemJeU  wiin  bittei 
cold  winds.  Animals  of  the  farm  require  const.int 
attention  and  large  quantities  ol  food;  in  the  coldest 
seasons  it  is  often  necessary  t.^  give  them  exercise, 
to  prevent  the  etlect  of  cold  upon  their  liinbs;  the 
earth  is  closed,  its  surface  covered  from  tlieni,  and 
the  snow  often  too  deep  to  admit  of  their  roaming 
111  quest  of  shelter  or  browse  from  the  forest:  these 
circumstances  greatly  increase  both  the  caie  ami 
expense  ol  the  hushanunian.  Ttie  amount  of  food 
required  lor  a  due  proportion  of  stock,  is  both  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  summer  s  labour  and  winter  s 
care.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  commenie  strewing 
as  early  as  November.  In  proportion  to  the  con 
traction  of  the  animal  muscle  from  cold,  will  be  its 
laxity  on  the  approach  of  heat;  care  and  due  (ced- 
ing will  lessen  this  etlect.  The  approach  of  spring 
is  sudden  and  iriegulai;  diseases  are  common  in 
slock,  especially  those  not  well  attended:  sheep 
suffer  most  sensibly  If  the  yeaning  be  a  little  too 
early,  the  young  die  in  great  numbers,  tbe  dams 
are  feeble,  the  milk  scant  and  not  nutritious,  if  the 
feeding  has  been  neglected;  the  winds  continue 
damp,  harsh  and  piercing,  and  are,  il  possible,  more 
trying  to  the  yeanling  tiian  deeper  winter.  Of  fifty 
lambs,  1  have  irequently  known  from  twenty  to 
thirty  lost  in  tne  tirst  two  days  after  yeaning;  the 
loss  is  not,  perhaps,  often  as  great — the  amount  de 

T        u  D  I  1      r>    n-..   i\-  u-        \«r  x-     i     .        pends  Oil    the    season  and    condition   of  the   flock. 

.Joseph  Byus,  John  R   Pitt,  VV  illiam  W.  Eccleston,  K,,  ,  i      ,   c     .     i  .         i 

—     "^       !'-    --  -  Ihe  spring  and  summer  are  short,  frosts  late — ol 


spring  woos  her  HoHery  emf.ire  « ithin  the  monib 
of  March;  as  early  even  as  February  the  wood  vio- 
lets open  their  delicate  blows;  the  daflbdils  in  earlv 
Aprd;  the  peach  blooms  in  March  and  April,  and 
have  been  seen  in  February;  in  early  May  and  late 
in  April,  the  earth  is  clothed  in  rich  grass  and  her- 
bage. Seeding  commences  for  gardens  in  March; 
corn  may  be  put  in  hviu  the  last  of  April  to  the 
last  of  June;  frosts  are  rarely  injurious  after  April; 
they  have  been  known  iiequen'tly  in  May.  The 
summer  heats  continue  lienerallv  through  August, 
sometimes  violent.  The  (alls  are  warm  and  agree- 
able, dry  and  favourable  for  harvest  and  fruits, 
'llie  harvest  of  small  grains  is  from  three  to  A/ur 
weeks  earlier  than  in  the  east.  Com  may  be  har- 
vested at  any  period  of  winter.  1 1  sustains  no  in- 
jury from  the  season;  the  corn  of  the  east  ripens 
here  in  August;  that  in  general  use  is  thf  southern 
or  gourd  seed,  and  ripens  in  September  early;  its 
yield  is  one  bushel  of  clean  grain  to  one  and  a  half 
of  ears— the  product  from  fifty  to  eiuhly  bushels 
to  the  acre,  with  comparatively  little  cuhivi'.tion. 
To  the  miiii  reign  of  fall  and  with  very  little  per- 
ceptible change,  that  of  winter  succeeds.  For  the 
leiiipest  and  frozen  snows  of  the  east,  we  have 
white  frosts,  wariij  days,  occasional  rains;  and  light 
transient  snows,  but  scare  ly  a  high  wind  ;n  our 
coldest  weather;  the  warm  breezes  of  the  south 
tliiating  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississijipi.  temper  the 
chills  of  winter  with  their  genial  inlluence.  Herds 
roam  at  large  and  feed  in  winter  months  upon  the 
abundant  herbaiie  of  the  field  and  forest;  if  not 
almndandj,  the  aildition  they  require  at  the  hand 
of  the  husbandman  is  small  in  comparison  to  that 
ol  the  east.  Danger  from  cold  and  stornis.  nd 
consequently  the  anxiety  aid  attention  which  these 
occasion,  are  scarcely  known.  In  the  spring,  stock 
exhibits  a  strong  and  healthy  appearance;  sheep  in 
particuiMr  suffer  little  from  winler  exposure;  no  at- 
tention is  paid  to  their  yeaning — the  season  is  good 
from  February  to  May,  and  but  few  yeanlings  die. 
I  should  >Mppose  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent 
a  moderate  calculation  in  favour  of  the  western 
ye,»niiigs.  The  situation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
Is  equally  favourable.  Apples  from  seed  to  fruit  are 
from  six  to  seven  years;  (in  the  Atlantic  states  from 
eight  to  nine;)  the  growth  thrifty,  bark  of  tree 
smooth  and  healthy,  size  of  fruit  large,  flavour 
good.  It  is  allowed  that  the  growth  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  Athintic  states,  is  over  those  of  Europe  as 
five  to  three;  in  the  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  should  sup- 
pose the  growth  over  that  of  the  Atlantic  states,  to 
be  about  the  same. 

In  soil  and  climate  we  have  decidedly  the  advan- 
tage over  the  seaboard.  The  consequence  to  all 
the  departments  of  husbandry  is,  perhaps,  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent,  in  our  favour:  in  enter- 
prise and  industry,  and  attention  to  practical  im- 
provements, we  are  in  the  rear. 


Thomas  H.  Hicks.  Thomas  I.  U.  Eccleston,  James 
Fattison,  John  C.  lienry. 


course  seeding  is  a  critical  period  This  division 
of  the  seasons  produces  great  hurry  and  bustle  in 
the  affairs  of  the  husbandman;  seed  time  and  har- 
AGRICUTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THEVALLEY  I  vest  are  short,  the  winters  long  and  severe.  It  may 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  Society|be  said  that  winter  divides  the  empire  of  the  year. 
«f  the  Valley  w:is  belli  in  this  town  last  week.  Thej  Take  a  (jarallel  of  the  cis-AUegany  region:  the 
ample  report  of  the  proceedings  furnished  by  ;he  moiiieit  you  touch  the  valley  ol  the  Mississippi  and 
secretary,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  giimg  a  its  large  tribatariesj   the   elements  are  c-banged; 


HESSIAN  FLY. 

Friend  J.  S.  Skinner, 

It  is  said,  that  the  young  wheat,  especially  the 
early  sowing,  looks  very  fine;  but  that  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  the  hessian  fly  in  it;  and  by  many, 
doubts  are  entertained,  that  the  crop  will  su.staia 
much  injury  in  the  spring,  which  I  think  very  pro- 
bable. 

This  being  the  case,  of  course  it  cannot  be  alter- 
ed; but  it  may  be  highly  prudent,  and  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  cominunity,  that  the  farmers  use 
some  preventive.  I  think  it  most  likely  that  the 
price  of  flour  will  advance  so  much  before  next 
harvest,  that  some  one  will  say,  that  wheat  is  very 
scarce:  indeed,  some  pretend  that  flour  is  high  at 
the  present  time. 

Now,  without  going  into  detail,  I  will  just  state 
the  matter  of  fact,  which  every  observing  farmer 


\o.  36.— Vor..  8.1 
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m.r,  iimlerstaiul  peilectly  iiv  a  liltle  rellection;  ai 
any  rate,  if  they  will  examine,  they  may  see  that  il 
is  the  case;  that  at  this  time,  the  fly  exists  in  the 
wheal  near  the  stool,  and  just  above  the  ground. 
But  the  fact  is,  and  a  happy  circumstance  thai  it  is 
$0,  that  it  cannot  exist  under  ground.  This  being 
the  case,  the  preventive  that  I  would  suggest  is,  to 
harrow  the  wheat  with  a  hght  harrow,  with  teeth 
very  close.  I  think  the  harrowing  should  be  done 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  at  least  oti  the  top.  , 

The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  harrow  will 
throw  considerable  dirt  on  the  stools  of  the  wheat, 
which,  I  presume,  will  be  the  readiest  way  to  de- 
stroy a  great  deal  of  the  fly;  and  independent  of 
that,  it  will  be  quite  an  advantage  to  the  crop,  to 
use  the  harrow,  even  if  there  be  no  fly  in  it,  and 
thouffh  harrowing  may  seem  to  tear  the  wheat! 
about  very  much.slili  it  will  benefit  it  quite  as  much.! 

My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  best  to  harrow  i 
the  wheat  before  winter  sets  in;  and  again,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  gets  in  order  in  the  spring. 

Very  respectfully,  Mechasic. 

Georgetown,  D.  C,  11  mo.  14,  1826. 

N.  B.  If  the  wheat  should  be  very  stout,  it  may 
require  a  very  heavy  h.irrowing  to  thro\v  as  much 
dirt  on  it  as  would  be  best.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  that  as  much  pulverized  dirt  as  would  lay  on 
a  cent,  properly  put  on  a  stool  of  wheal,  would  kill 
every  fly  in  it,  though  it  might  contain  enough  to 
destroy  three  such  stools  {or  plants.)  M. 


LARGE  VEGETABLES. 
Dear  Sir,  J^atlowuy,  „Voti.  II,  1826. 

I  notice  in  your  last  paper  an  account  of  some 
Tery  larje  vi'getablcs;  I  Ihduglil  I  had  raised  some 
very  large,  but  am  beaten.  1  raised  a  pumpkin, 
Wei^hi  103  lbs.  J  have  one,  about  eigiit  inches 
long.  Ifi.it  is  tive  feel  in  circumference.  I  r.iised  a 
ra.lish  that  weighed  Hi  lbs.  ajid  was  twenty  one 
incnes  in  circumference.  Une  of  my  neighbours 
raised  a  red  potato,  weight  tid  lbs.  and  is  twenty 
seven  inches  in  ciivumf^rence,  I  saw  it  njysalf. 
Another  cuiiosily:  1  killed  a  cow  for  beef  a  few  days 
ago.  she  had  in  her  a  twin  bladder,  one  about  double 
as  large  as  the  other. 

I  send  you  a  few  seed  of  the  holy  thistle;  1  think 
it  a  very  valuable  medicine  for  lall  complaints,  where 
bile  IS  ihe  cause.  It  is  completely  salts  and  lariar; 
for  il  Ik. lb  pukes  and  purges,  but  more  mildly.  (Jne 
ef  my  neighbours  broi  ght  it  from  Tennessee  several 
yeais  ago,  and  has  made  use  of  it  ever  since;  they 
havp  generally  a  very  healthy  family.  I  have  made 
U.-e  ol  it  this  lall,  and  am  well  pleased  with  il.  It  is 
qiiile  innocent,  hs  the  patient  can  eat  or  drink  any 
thing,  Kiid  it  will  have  it.',  effect.  The  dose  is  two 
table  spuonsfull  ul  the  seed,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and 
mixed  wilh  a  small  portion  of  cold  water^  small  per 
sons  in  proportion.  It  is  very  easy  raised,  and  has 
small  prickly  pods  that  contain  the  seed,  which, 
when  ripe,  opens,  and  then  is  the  time  to  gather 
them;  they   will   continue   to  bear  until  frost. 

Be  good  enough  to  send  me  a  few  of  the  new 
grass  seed  from  Missouri,  and  get  from  one  of  your 
valuable  subscribers  the  best  method  of  trapping  or 
desiroying  the  common  muskrat,  they  are  very  trou- 
blesome lo  my  dyking 

Yours,  respectfully, 

EDMUND  ISLY. 


ihonghl  that  the  following  account  of  a  vegetable 
mammoth,  might  not  be  unacceptable. 

There  is  now,  in  the  garden  of  my  neighbour, 
John  F.  Fassitt,  i^.sq.,  a  blnod  beet,  which  measures, 
below  the  pron;inences  which  sent  ofl'  the  leaves, 
and  where  the  root  is  fair  and  smooth,  precisely 
three  feet  round,  and  which  weighs,  freed  entirely 
from  its  top,  and  from  all  earth  adhering  by  care 
ful  washing,  full  twenty  six  pounds!  If  any  of 
your  numerous  friends  can  be-it  this,  or  have  done 
or  ever  will  do  so,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
there  are  better  lands  and  more  skilful  gardeners 
than  we  can  boast. 

I  have  not  time,  or  I  would  plague  you  wilh  an 
account  of  a  distemper  which  I  fear  will  destroy  all 
our  horses.  Briefly,  their  tongues  are  so  dreadfully 
ulcerated,  that  the  power  to  manage  their  food,  is 
entirely  lost.  The  appetite  is  good,*  the  respiration 
natural,  the  head  free  from  disease,  and  indeed  wilh 
the  exception  of  costiveness,  there  is  no  symptom 
ol  disease  independently  of  the  tongue.  t)f  this 
member,  the  whole  papillary  surface  on  the  outer 
half,  has  sloughed  to  the  depth  of  more  than  1-8  of 
an  inch,  within  three  days  from  Ihe  beginning  of 
•  lie  attack.  If  in  your  power  directly,  or  tliiough 
your  intelligent  correspondents,  lo  give  me  counsel 
in  this  matter,  1  shall  be  p^uticularly  obliged.  You 
can  conceive  of  Ihe  importance  of  this  disease, 
when  I  tell  you  that  our  carriage  and  riding  hor.ses, 
and  three  of  thi;  work  horses,  are  already  alTected 

In  haste  to  embrace  the  mail,  i  am  verv  truly, 
yours,  JOHN  S.  SPENCE. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Es(t. 


HORTICV£>TUKX:. 


of  rircmnsti.nrcs,  and  cany  the  grisl  in  one  eni^  of 
Ihe  bag,  and  ihe  krppel  stone  in  the  other,  because 
our  fathers  did  so? 

There  are  agricultural  productions  which  we  im- 
port to  a  large  amount,  which  our  citizens  will  not 
do  without,  six  or  eight  limes  more  profitable  to 
produce  than  wheat,  and  which  our  own  farmers 
might  as  weli  raise,  as  to  purcli.ise  from  India  or 
Europe.  We  are,  in  fart,  tributary  to  the  farmers 
in  India  and  Europe  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions 
a  year — paying  them  enormous  profits,  while  our 
own  agricullure  is  languishing.  The  arlicles  to 
which  we  now  have  special  reference,  are  silk  and 
wine.  More  than  ten  millions  worth  of  silk  was 
last  year  imported.  The  precise  amount  stands 
thus: 

Silk  goods  from  India,  .  .  .  J,3,694.707 
Do.  other  places,        .  6,576  820 

Do.       Raw,        ....  8.090 


10,-J79,bl7 


LARGE  BEET, 
,tnd  a  very  dreadful  and  tnortal  disease  amongst  the 

Hmses  in  I'Vorcester  county,  Maryland. 
Dear  Sir,  Syno^uien/,  A'or.  26,  1826. 

In  these  days,  when  farmers  appear  to  be  in  some 
measure  coni[)ensated  by  the  size  of  their  vegetable 
productions,  for  the  miserably  stinted  price  whicli 
all  the  yields  of  agriculture    command,  I  have 


ON  THE  MULBERRY,  SILK,  AND  WINE. 

(From  the  Village  Record.) 

After  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  enlarged  h's  king- 
dom, and  reaped  a  full  harvest  of  ihat  sort  of  re 
nown  that  arises  from  having  shijn^  in  successful 
battles,  near  a  million  of  his  feilow  nii  n  he  sal 
down  lo  imp-ove  his  country  This  was  Irulv  noble.  I 
Here  he  acied  the  statesman — the  sage — tli.i  father,  i 
I  want,  said  he  to  his  minister  at  London,  a  schemer^ 
— one  who  is  good  at  laying  pi  ,ns  and  making  cal 
eolations.  The  minister,  in  reply,  spoke  of  an  Ita- 
lian, as  wild  a  schemer  as  his  majesty  could  wish 

always  laying  grand  plans  for  improvement,  but 
himself,  poor  as  a  church  mouse  Beware,  ailded 
the  miiiisler.  least  he  lead  you  aslray.  .Send  him 
on,  snid  the  king      Let  him  plan;  we  will  then  ex 

ercise  our  own  judgment      A  cordingly ,  

went  to  Berlin.  Some  of  his  schemes  were  it  ject 
ed — others  adopted,  to  the  great  benelit  of  Prussia. 
If  we  mistake  not.  the  manufacture  of  its  elegant 
porcelain  was  a  work  Ihe  result  ol  his  suggestion. 

But  wlience  does  all  this  lead?    Is  ii  a  mere  sturv 
or  has  it  an  application?     Vou  shall  hear 

Our  agriculture  is  mucli  depressed  We  used  to 
export  20  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  bread-stuffs; 
we  do  now  export  only  live  millions — so  greatly  has 
that  branch  of  trade  fallen  ofl'  Formerly  the  Uni 
ted  States  fed  the  armies  of  Europe;  now  Europe 
raises  bread  to  spare.  Our  habits  of  farming  were 
to  sow  and  plant  from  forty  to  sixly  acres  out  oi  an 
hundred  in  grain,  when  there  was  a  large  demanu 
abroad.  Although  there  is  no  demand  abroad,  we 
continue  nearly  in  Ihe  old  way,  to  sow  and  plant 
Ihe  same  fields;  the  market  is  glutted— 300  bushels 
of  wheat  bring  i}'270,  when  200  bushels  ought  to 
bring  that  money,  to  be  upon  an  equality  with  Ihe 
prices  of  other  articles  of  traffic.  What  is  to  be 
done?  Shall  we  go  on  in  this  way  under  all  changes 


*They  seize  with  greediness  every  article  of  food 
lilii.'h  roines  in  their  way,  but  soon  drop  it,  as  if  con- 
scious the  effort  would  be  fruitless. 


Exported. 

Silks  from  India,      ,        .     jJl,S3D,2,Sl 
Do.        other  places,  1,1^5.505 

Do.        unmanufactured,         21,639 

2,587  .176 

Leaving  for  our  own  con-  — — 

sumption, $7,6m-2,242 

The  India  silk,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  paid  for 
in  silver,  and  is  a  heavy  drain  upon  our  specie. 

Of  wines,  the  importation  last  year  was  3,160,528 
gallons. 

A  portion  of  this  was  undoubtedly  of  those  fine 
wini  s  which  we  cannot  hope  to  equal  for  sc.me 
years,  if  ever;  hut  Ihe  greater  proportion  of  it  i.s  of 
thai  quality  whicli  we  can  certaiiily  i;  ake  >viih  ordi- 
nary care.  All  old  negro,  who  lived  v.ilh  a  wine 
nierchant  in  Ihe  city,  said  one  dm.  "he  was  sore 
his  master  must  come  to  ruin;  lis  huuglii  and  rolled 
into  his  cellar  <in  hundreil  hngsheads  of  ciihr  t.'iy 
year,  and  never  a  drop  went  out  again;  he  could 
not  think  ivliere  it  went  to,  ;nd  was  sure  his  ma-ler 
must  be  ruined."  The  piesumplion  is,  that  cne- 
Uiird  of  Ihe  wine  imported  is  drank  pure-  that  ihe 
other  two  tliinls  arc  more  or  less  inteniuxc.l;  .od 
,irol)ably  there  is  sold  froin  an  iniporialion  of  three 
millions,  five  millions  of  gallons.  More  Madeira 
nine,  as  ills  called,  is  sold  in  Kngland,  than  the 
wi.oie  island  of  Madeira  produces.  The  common 
miics  we  diink  aie  ad'iileratrd.  and  often  by  an 
ddmixlure  of  p  is.. nous  substances;  but  by  making 
our  oun,  the  pulilu-  could  have  it  pure,  wholesoiue; 
5>and  it  Would  become  a  substitute  for  burning, 
consuming  poisoi.ous  whiskey.  The  Ficnih  are 
less  addict'  d  lo  miemp'rance  than  the  English  or 
the  Russians;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  Ihey 
drink  wine  that  cheers  and  enlivens,  instead  of 
whiskey  and  brandy,  that  inebriates  and  brutalizes. 

Woulu  it  be  profitable  to  raise  silk  and  wine?  It 
is  believed  highly  so. 

.Mr  Genet,  in  his  memoirs  on  Ihe  subject  of  silk, 
slates,  that  "an  ounce  of  the  seed  of  the  silk  worms 
will  produce  40,000  worms,  that  will  consume  one 
thouviiid  pounds  of  white  mulberry  leaves,  easily 
supplied  by  filly  grown  trees,  or  two  hundred  small 
one^,  between  two  and  three  years  old  from  the 
seed  or  from  Ihe  slip;  and  the  produce  in  silk  will 
be  upon  an  average  twelve  pounds  of  drawn  raw 
silk,  allowing  all  conluigcncies 

"A  small  hedge  that  will  occupy  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  acre,  being  planted  wilh  bushes  not  more 
than  three  years  old  as  aforesaid,  will  supply  and 
accommodate  100,000  worms,  the  produce  of  wbicb 
will  be  thirty  pounds  of  raw  drawn  silk;  and  if  the 
whole  acre  is  planted  in  the  same  way,  the  produce 
will  be  six  hundred  pounds,  which  if  merely  spun 
into  sewing  silk,  would  amount  at  the  present  price 
of  American  sewing  silk  in  Albany,  to  three  dollars 
per  pound,  sixty  feet  lo  the  skein,  and  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  thirty  feet." 
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According  to  this  statement,  land  in  wiiite  mul- 1 
berry  trees  in  full  growth,  would  give  a  produce  | 
of  $1800.  In  our  opinion,  there  must  have  been' 
some  error  in  the  data  from  which  this  distinguish- , 
ed  gentleman  made  hi?  calculations.  Mr.  P'itch,  of 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  a  town  which  produces  silk  to 
the  amount  of  $15,000  in  value  a  year,  (and  sup- 
pose each  township  in  Chestf  r  county  produced  that 
amount,  42  multiplied  by  $15.000=$630,000— six 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars!  That  would 
be  a  handsome  sum;)  has  the  following  statement: 
"One  acre  of  full  grown  trees,  set  U  rods  apart, 
will  produce  40  lbs.  of  silk. 

"The  labour  and  the  board,  may  be  estimated  at 
eighty  dollars.  The  spinning  the  silk  at  thirty  four 
dollars.  Forty  pounds  of  silk,  at  the  lowest  cash 
price,  is  nine  worth  two  hundred  dollars;  which 
makes  the  following  result: 
40  lbs  of  silk,  at  $5  per  lb.  .  .  .  $200.00 
Labour  and  board,  .        .        ~.        |80  00 

Spinning, .'34  00 

114.00 

Which  makes  the  nett  proceeds  of        

one  acre,        .....      86.00 


Our  plan  then  is.  First — That  every  farmer  who 
can  see  his  way  clear  to  do  so,  put  out  five  acres  in 
an  hundred;  one  half  in  the  Italian  mulberry  and  one 
half  in  the  grape,  and  try  fairly  the  experiment. 

And  second,  that  several  companies  be  formed  to 

enter  upon  the  business  extensively.     Say  one,  to 

purchase  in  some  part  of  the  country  where  land  is 

cheap  200  acres  at  20  dollars      ....      #4,000 

20  dollars  an  acre  for  grape  and  mulberry 

cuttings  or  shoots,  and  setting  out     .     .     4,000 

Interest  and  labour  for  3  years,  when  it  will 

begin  to  be  productive,  wine-press,  house 

in  which  to  feed  the  worms,  &c.     .     .      2,000 

Contingeocies        2,000 


"The  principal  part  of  the  labour  may  be  per- 
formed by  women  and  children.  But  where  the 
business  is  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  it 
is  considered  more  profitable  to  employ  some  men 
for  the  last  period  of  the  worms. 

The  above  calculation  is  made  upon  full  grown 
trees. 

The  price  at  the  lowest  cash  prices." 

So  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  would  be  $200, 
and  the  clear  profit  5J86.  That  I  think  would  bel 
good  (arming.  Here  let  it  bo  remarked  that  a  very 
large  amount  in  value  of  silk,  is  used  in  Ihi'  simple 
form  of  sewing  silk,  the  manufacture  of  which  is 
extremely  simple.  There  is  no  information  possess 
ed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  enabliniv  it  to  state 
what  proportion  of  the  lea  millions  iif  dollars  of  the 
article  imported  is  sewing  silk;  but  from  several 
calculations  and  estimates  made,  it  is  presumed  to 
exceed  a  million  of  dollars,  and  must  every  year  in- 
crease. Silk,  in  other  simple  forms,  is  also  exten- 
sively consumed.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
presume  that  intricate  and  costly  manufactures  of 
silk  be  introduced  here  to  insure  a  market  for  twen- 
ty years  to  come.  It  should,  moreover,  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  raw  silk  will  always  find  a  ready 
market  in  England— all  the  raw  materials  for  her 
extensive  manufactories  being  imported. 

Then  for  wines.  According  to  the  very  fair  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Eichelberger's  vineyard,  given  .us  in 
the  York  Recorder,  it  appears  that  four  acres  the 
5th  year,  produced  SO  barrels  of  wine;  the  6th  and 
7th  year,  21  barrels;  this  year  the  produce  is  esti- 
mated at  60  barrels.  But  we  will  take  the  actual 
produce  of  the  5th,  6th.  and  7th  years,  72  barrels— 
SO  gallons  to  a  barrel,  would  be  2100  gallons. 
3/2160  gallons, 

720  average  number  of  gallons  in  a  year 
for  the  four  acres. 
4)720 


180  gallons  for  each  acre. 
Worth, 

Add  for  grapes  sold, 
for  cuttings. 


(|180.00 

.      1500 

5.00 


$12,000 

4th  year  pay  all  expenses,  interest,  and  replace 
any  which  may  have  died. 

5tb  year  produce  per  acre,  $50. 

6th  do.  do.  100. 

7th  do.  do.  200. 

Of  which  $80  per  acre,  or  $16,000  clear  profit, 
paying  the  whole  purchase  money,  and  leaving  a 
most  valuable  and  productive  property. 

Archibald  Stephenson  tells  us  that,  in  France, 
those  who  shewed  him  the  mulberry  trees,  "assured 
him  that  a  good  many  of  the  largest  of  them  brought 
a  return  to  the  farmer's  family  of  a  louis'd'or  each 
of  them,  yearly."  That  is  twenty  shillings  sterling, 
or  $4.44  each,  merely  for  the  leaves  of  the  tree, 
which  are  sold  to  silk  raisers  to  feed  their  worms. 
Why  should  they  not  be  as  profitable  here?  How 
many  full  grown  trees  would  stand  and  thrive  on  an 
acre?  Of  the  vine  800  will  flourish  in  perfection  on 
an  acre.  A  gentleman  of  intelligence  said  to  the 
writer  of  this,  that  he  esteemed  every  bearing  vine 
certainly  worth  a  dollar. 

The  greatest  ditficulty  we  meet  with  is  that,  in  the 
most  sober,  and  subdued,  and  moderate  calculation 
we  can  make,  the  product  increases  too  fast — we 
grow  rich  too  rapidly. 

But  all  these  calculations  must  be  taken  with  con- 
siderable allowance  We  should  be  truly  sorry  to 
be  the  means  of  leading  any  one  into  any  expensive 
scheme,  or  involving  project;  but  believing,  as  we 
do  most  honestly,  that  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
county  now  worth  twenty  dollars,  may  be  made 
worth  an  hundred,  by  the  culture  of  the  silk  and  the 
vine,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  matter,  C^  that  it  may  become  a  subject  of 
thought-  of  conversation — of  calculation  The  intel- 
ligent public  will  examine  the  matter  for  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time  where  the  white  mulberry  exists 
we  entreat  that  they  may  be  preserved;  that  cuttings 
may  be  taken  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible,  to  be 
set  out  next  spring.  We  know  the  Italian  mulberry 
flourishes  well  here.  It  has  been  tried.  We  know 
excellent  silks  may  be  made  here,  for  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  dresses,  or  specimens  of  dresses, 
still  beautiful  and  fine,  made  thirty  or  forty  years 
a"-o  in  this  county.  If  we  could  live  to  see  Chester 
county  producing  half  a  million  of  dollars  of  silk, 
and  as  much  in  wine,  without  diminishing  in  value 
her  other  products;  verily  we  could  die  in  peace, 
and  would  have  our  remains  deposited  beneath  a 
wide  spreading  mulberry,  the  branches  of  which 
should  bend  with  the  mantling  vine,  hung  with  clus 


Would  give  per  year,  per  acic,  .  $200.00 

'.'It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  about  sixty 

doilars  worth  of  grapes  have  been  sold. 

"The  wine  is  now  selling  at  $1  per  gallon." 
From  which   it   would  appear  that  the  average 

Talue  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  in  vineyard,  would 

>e  the  same  as  that  of  the  mulberry,  $200. 

In  this  statement,  it  has  not  been  our  intcation  to 

exaggerate  in  the  least. 


ters  of  delicious  grapes. 


Pkojector. 


RVKAIi  BCONOIMT. 


ICE  HOUSES— ANSWER  TO  INQUIRIES. 

Dear  Sir,  BaUimore,Xoo.  17,  1826. 

Observing  in  your  useful  paper  of  the  3d  instant, 
an  application  from  R.  C.  Shorter,  Esq.,  of  Georgia, 
on  the  construction  of  ice  houses,  and  having  had 
some  experience  in  that  way,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  my  observations  on  that  subject. 


I  have  found  that  (he  larger  the  house  the  better, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  ice  it  may  contain; 
that  the  situation  fif  practicable,)  should  be  in  a 
high,  dry,  airy  place,  with  a  north  aspect,  and  in  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  to  absorb  and  carry  off  the 
water  and  drippings  from  the  ice.  In  preparing  for 
the  construction  of  the  house,  a  pit  should  be  dug 
20  to  22  feet  square,  and  20  feet  deep,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  a  log  pen  of  18  to  20  feet  in  the  clear,  with 
d  layer  o(  logs  placed  in  the  bottom  to  keep  the  ice 
18  or  20  inches  from  the  ground;  the  log  work  to 
be  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  left  open  for  air,  and  the  roof  to  be  co- 
vered with  straw  of  considerable  thickness,  to  re-' 
sist  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  carry  off  the  rain.  The 
ice  should  be  put  in,  in  large  thick  cakes,  without 
pounding  or  breaking  and  stowed  as  close  as  the 
cakes  will  admit  of,  observing  to  place  straw  be- 
tween the  ice  and  sides  of  the  pen,  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  to  cover  the  top  of  the  ice  with  dry  straw 
to  the  depth  of  15  or  18  inches,  which  covering 
should  be  removed  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  replaced  with  other  dry  straw.  When 
the  ice  melts  round  the  sides,  as  will  be  the  case  in 
the  summer,  dry  straw  should  be  stuffed  in  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  and  keep  the  air  from  the  ice.  In 
this  way  I  have  kept  and  preserved  ice  for  many 
years,  from  one  season  to  another;  but  I  do  not 
conceive  it  would  be  practicable  to  preserve  ice  for 
any  length  of  time  in  low  moist  situations.  If  you 
think  these  observations  will  be  of  any  use,  they 
are  at  your  service,  and  am 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  P. 

J.  S.  Skinner.  Es^.  \ 

Ed  Am.  Farmer.  5 

[The  above  contains  what  is  termed  multum  in 
parvo.  We  apprehend  it  gives  the  best  directions, 
in  the  best,  because  the  plainest  terms,  for  the  con- 
struction of  ice  houses,  the  selection  of  the  site, 
and  the  packing  of  the  ice.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  oak  leaves,  in  lieu  of  straw,  for  covering 
the  ice,  where  convenient,  would  be  attended  with 
advantage.] 


BORING  FOR  WATER. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  articles,  that  the 
plcin  of  boring  for  water  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country,  is  likely  to  he  attended  with  success.  An 
enterprize  of  the  kind  is  now  going  on  in  our  own 
city,  which  will  not,  we  hope,  be  readily  abandoned. 
The  probability  of  obtaining  water  here,  in  this 
manner,  reasoning  a  priori,  is  as  great  as  that  of 
obtaining  it  on  the  Newark  meadows.  '  If  success- 
ful, the  benefit  will  be  incalculable  A  pure  peren- 
nial fountain  will  be  obtained,  out  of  the  reach  of 
droughts,  and  of  the  causes  that  sometimes  pollute 
and  render  unwholesome  and  unpalatable  the 
springs  that  lie  near  the  surface.      [JV.  Y.  Ev.  Post. 

Messrs.  Boyd  and  M  Cullnch,  of  this  city,  are  still 
indefatigably  engaged  in  boring  for  water  to  supply 
their  extensive  brewery;  and,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
they  have  every  prospect  of  complete  success. 
They  have  penetrated  as  deep  as  S.50  feet,  320  of 
which  has  been  through  a  slate  rock.  The  water 
now  rises  to  within  three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Gas,  which  affords  a  brilliant  light,  is  pro- 
cured from  the  well.  [Alh.  Daily  Ad. 

Renewed  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  this  plan 
is  offered  by  the  result  just  obtained  upon  the  New- 
ark meadows.  The  families  inhabiting  this  great 
plateau,  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  procure  all 
their  water  for  domestic  purposes  from  the  upland, 
at  a  distance  of  from  2  to  3  miles.— By  means  of 
Mr.  Dishrow's  apparatus,  a  plenteous  supply  of  ex- 
cellent water  has  been  obtained  at  a  depth  of  104 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  perforation  was  made 
near  the  junction  of  the  Newark  and  Belleville  turn. 
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pike  roads.  The  following  i%  a  memorandum  made 
by  the  workmen,  giving  the  various  strata  through 
trbich  they  bored: — 

"1st.  Vegetable  deposit, 

Beach  sand. 

Stiff  potters'  clay, 

Sand, 

Potters'  clay, 

Sand, 

Potters'  clay, 

Red  coarse  clay, 

104  feet. 
At  which  depth  we  came  to  free  stone  rock,  and 
finding  that  the   7   feet  strata  of  sand   gave   us  an 
abuiidant  supply  of  excellent  water,  we  ended  our 
labours." 

The  water  rises  to  within  21  feel  of  the  surface  in 
a  cast  iron  tube  of  8  inches  diameter,  into  which  the 
pump  is  inserted.  [Tihtes. 


8  feet 

5   " 

36   " 

6  inches. 

0   '■ 

6     " 

33    " 

7   " 

4    " 

ITiTSHNAI,  HMFROVBIVIEarT. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette.) 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

Siu. — 1  have  observed,  with  much  pain,  for  some 
time  past,  a  systematic  attempt  to  decry  every  thing 
doing  upon  the   Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

To  me,  it  appears  truly  surprising,  that  so  little 
respect  should  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  stock- 
holders, who  certainly  are  as  liable  to  sustain  da- 
mage by  injurious  representations,  as  are  the  stock- 
holders of  any  other  company.  Were  the  statements 
tru*-,  they  would  not  be  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  no 
person  has  the  right  wantonly  to  injure  the  property 
of  another.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  banks  are 
all  sliding  in;  and  the  canal  filling  up  faster  than  it 
can  be  excavated.  Thon  it  is  said,  that  the  em- 
bankments on  the  marshes  are  all  swallowed  up,  and 
then  again,  the  summit  briilge  has  fallen  in. 

I  am  located  at  a  sequestered  spot,  called  Back 
Creek,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  I  sel- 
doni  see  the  newspapers,  and  we  get  little  news  here, 
even  about  the  Canal,  except  from  strangers  who 
come  from  a  distance.  On  Tuesday  morning,  just 
as  i  was  starting  to  attend  to  my  business,  a  gentle- 
man of  high  standing,  from  Baltimore,  rode  up  to 
the  door,  and  while  his  breakfast  w:is  preparing,  for 
I  boaril  in  a  tavern,  entertained  us  with  the  latest 
news  from  the  canal.  He  said  that  all  the  contrac- 
tors had  failed,  the  work  had  entirely  stopped,  and 
the  suumiit  bridge  was  about  falling  in.  AH  these 
things  must  be  true,  for  he  had  heard  so  in  Haiti 
more',  and  had  seen  it  in  the  Washington  ncwspa 
per.  Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  possible  to  ruin  the 
Company,  and  cause  this  great  national  work  to  be 
abandoned,  no  better  way  could  be  devised-^-and 
indeed  this  is  the  only  way,  for  there  are  no  intrin 
sic  difficulties  but  what  are,  or  can  easily  be,  sur- 
mounted. Had  one  half  the  pains  been  taken  to 
prejudice  the  pi  opie  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik 
against  the  Erie  Canal,  that  has  been  taken  to  write 
down  this,  that  canal  would  probably  have  never 
been  finished.  It  is  well  known  that  mistakes  were 
made  there,  though  fewer  than  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  That  canal  overran  the  origi 
nal  estimates  nearly  500,000  of  dollars  It  was 
well  known  at  the  commencement,  that  the  deep 
cut  would  be  a  very  dilBcult  and  expensive  work, 
and  a  very  liberal  estimate  was  therefore  made;  I 
speak  of  the  estimates  of  the  examining  engineers, 
who  finally  passed  upon  the  work.  Have  any  seri- 
ous difficulties  occurred  which  were  not  foreseen? 
Assuredly  not.  And  every  one  must  allow,  that  the 
Work  has  progressed  with  more  rapidity  than  was 
anticipated  even  by  the  most  sanguine.  Is  not  the 
bridge  at  the  summit  a  most  capital  one?  And  has 
it  failed,  or  is  it  likely  to  fail  in  any  respect?   It  is 


undoubtedly  true,  that  at  the  marshes  more  money 
has  been  expended  than  was  at  first  anticipated;  but 
the  sum  is  not  great,  and  the  important  difiiculties 
are  now  believed  to  be  surmounted. 

Perhaps  it  is  improper  for  one  situated  as  I  am, 
to  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject.  So  much  has 
been  said,  however,  by  persons  opposi-il  to  this  ca- 
nal, which  has  had  an  indirect  tendency  to  do  me 
injury,  by  deterring  labourers  from  coming  here, 
and  in  various  other  ways,  that  I  do  feel  myself  call- 
ed upon  to  set  the  public  right,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  work  immediately  under  my  direction,  which 
comprises  nearly  one-half  of  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  deep  cut,  and  all  the  excavation  ami  embank- 
ment westerly  therefrom  to  the  locks  on  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  including  also  those  two 
sloop  locks  with  all  the  excavations,  embankments, 
coffer  dams,  &,c  appertaining  thereto.  The  whole 
of  my  excavation  amounted  to  about  1,400,000  cu- 
bic yards,  and  the  embankment  to  about  130.000 
yards.  Of  the  excavation  1,100,000  yards  are  done, 
and  of  the  embankment  100,000  yards  are  complet- 
ed. With  respect  to  the  two  locks  they  are  both 
nearly  finished,  and  are  both  at  this  time  receiving 
the  coping,  and  have  been  pronounced  by  compe- 
tent judges  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind,  either  in 
Europe  or  America;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any 
truth  in  the  report  that  new  difficulties  are  occur- 
ring, and  that  the  work  is  now  progressing  slowly, 
the  fact  is  the  reverse;  for  I  have  excavated  more 
cubic  yards,  and  have  made  more  cubic  yards  of 
embankment  during  the  last  four  months,  than  dur- 
ing any  four  preceding  months;  and  this  applies  to 
each  of  the  four  months,  when  compared  with  any 
one  preceding  month;  and  I  am  now  doing  as  much 
work  every  day  on  the  canal  as  I  have  ever  been 
doing  heretofore.  There  have  been  excavated  from 
the  deep  cut,  from  an  average  breadth  of  25  feet, 
about  200,000  cubic  yards,  and  there  have  been 
made  about  70,000  cubic  yards  of  embankment, 
during  the  same  period,  the  last  four  months. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  nine  years  since  I  commenc- 
ed as  a  canal  contractor  upon  the  Erie  canal,  since 
which  time  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  canals,  and  1  am  free  to  declare  my 
behef,  founded  upon  what  little  experience  I  may 
have  gained  during  that  period,  that  there  are  no 
difficulties  upon  this  canal  but  what  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected,  and  none  but  what  may  be  ea- 
sily surmounted.  My  contract,  which  embraces  all 
the  hard  excavation  on  the  whole  line,  would  have 
proved  an  exceedingly  profitable  one,  had  the  prices 
of  coarse  grain  and  labour  continued  as  they  were 
when  the  contract  was  made.  The  stale  stoiy,  of 
the  impracticability  of  ever  making  a  canal  on  this 
route,  is  still  going  the  rounds.  These  people  of 
little  faith,  remind  me  of  a  small  anecdote  which  I 
will  relate.  When  I  commenced  operations,  about 
four  years  since,  upon  my  last  contract  on  the  Erie 
canal,  on  the  Eastern  section,  near  the  margm  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  I  recollect  very  well  that  an  old 
Dutchman,  through  whose  farm  the  canal  passed, 
asked  me  with  a  very  incredulous  countenance,  if  I 
believed  the  canal  would  ever  be  done.  "Certain- 
ly," I  replied.  "Well,"  said  Wemple,  "I'll  ask  to 
live  no  longer  than  'till  I  see  a  boat  sailing  through 
this  cornfield."  The  canal  was  finished  through  his 
cornfield  in  six  months — and  my  old  friend,  Ephraim 
Wemple,  now  keeps  a  snug  little  tavern  by  the  side 
of  the  canal;  where  he  smokes  his  pipe,  and  laughs 
at  all  doubting  Dutchmen. 

Should  any  persons  be  desirous  of  viewing  this 
canal,  and  thereby  testing  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, they  will  find  me  at  or  near  the  canal  line, 
where  I  shall  be  exceedingly  happy  to  furnish  them 
with  any  information  in  my  power. 

S.  NEWTON  DEXTER, 

Contractor  for  the  Western  section  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 
Back  Creek,  JVov.  10,  1826. 
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THE  MOTHER. 

[The  following  very  judicious  and  entertaining 
reflections  on  the  hij^hly  important  office  and  duties 
of  "The  Motheu,"  when  considered  in  the  light 
in  which  philosophy  and  humanity  would  teach  us 
to  regard  them,  are  taken  from  that  instructive  and 
elegant  weekly  miscellany— the  "New  York  Lite- 
RARV  Gazette."  Though  its  length  will  compel 
us  to  divide  it,  and  to  appropriate  the  "Ladies' De- 
p.4RTMEiNT,"  for  tuo  Or  thrcc  successive  weeks,  to 
its  insertion,  yet  it  will  well  repay  for  all  by  its 
amusing  tenor,  its  sound  sense  and  salutary  instruc- 
tion.] 

The  equality  of  the  sexes,  is  a  question  that 
has  long  been  agitated,  but  never  settled.  There 
have  been  so  many  examples  of  intellect  in  women 
equalling  any  displayed  by  man,  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  should  claim  the  same  rights  and 
privileges,  or  complain  of  injustice,  when  those 
claims  are  denied.  These  complaints,  however, 
and  the  causes  by  which  they  were  excited,  are 
every  day  decreasing;  for  every  day  is  woman  aris- 
ing  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  by  the  developement 
of  virtue  and  talent  will  eventually  settle  the  dis- 
puted point,  and  prove  that,  though  nature  has  made 
differences,  it  has  made  no  inequality  between  the 
sexes. 

In  no  part  of  the  social  system  is  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  society  more  striking  than  in 
the  education  and  condition  of  the  female  sex.  The 
time  i.s  past  when  beauty  excited  exclusive  admira- 
tion, and  conferred  the  most  distinction;  yes,  the 
supremacy  of  beauty  has  given  place  to  that  of  ta- 
lent, and  in  our  eye  we  see  more  homage  paid  to 
intellectual  than  to  personal  charms.  [The  beauti- 
ful and  graceful  Madame  Recamier  shrunk  into 
comparative  insignificance  by  the  side  of  her  home- 
ly, but  enlightened  friend  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
while  the  name  of  the  first  was  scarcely  known  out 
of  Paris,  and  is  now  forgotten,  that  of  the  former 
is  known  through  the  civilized  world,  and  will  live 
as  long  as  the  language  of  her  country  lives.] 

The  education  of  women  is  no  longer  confined  to 
household  duties,  or  showy  accomplishments;  but 
is  extended  to  a  knowledge  of  science,  literature 
and  the  arts,  in  each  of  which  they  offer  examples 
of  excellence  rivalling  any  afforded  by  the  other 
sex.  This  excellence  we  are  disposed  to  allow  and 
to  encourage,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  objects, 
neither  incompatible  with  the  delicacy  or  the  duties, 
which  nature,  as  well  as  society,  has  imposed  on  the 
sex. 

But  ambil'ton,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  is  a  passionvvhich  always  will  prove  as  ad- 
verse to  their  happine.ss,  as  to  their  delicacy  and 
duty.  Jlmhilion,  though  called  the  passion  of  noble 
minds,  leads  to  hypocrisy,  servility,  meanness, 
falsehood,  and  every  other  vice  which  degrades  hu- 
manity. A  female  bdriguanU  or  politician,  (a  sight 
loo  common  in  Europe,"  is  as  offensive  to  good  taste, 
as  to  good  morals;  and  is  scarcely  less  revolting  to 
our  feelings  than  a  female  warrior;  since  the  base 
and  conflicting  passions  of  political  life,  are  as  much 
at  variance  with  the  candour  and  purity  of  the  sex, 
as  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  are  with  its  sensi- 
bility and  tenderness. 

The  love  of  distinction,  the  desire  of  praise,  is  an 
innate  sentiment  of  the  human  breast,  and  has  been 
implanted  in  our  nature  by  the  author  of  our  being, 
for  the  best  and  wisest  purposes.  It  is  the  secret 
and  elastic  spring  which  puts  in  motion  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  mankind.  We  would  not  check,  we 
would  only  direct  its  operation;  let  it  then  be  in- 
dulged while  it  stimulates  the  mind  to  the  attain- 
ment of  excellence  and  the  performance  of  duty. 

While  we  would  imperiously  close  the  career  of 
political  or  military  ambition  against  the  aspirants 
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of  the  otliei-  sex.ue  would  open  Id  them  tliat  of 
science,  literature,  tlie  fine  arts;  tli;tt  of  domestic 
duty  and  social  benevolence.  In  those  pursuits  they 
will  have  an  0|)portunity  to  display  an  equality  ol' 
mind  and  a  superiority  of  virtue.  Here  while  we 
leave  them  as  women,  we  sh^ll  emulate  them  as  li 
vals;  and  while  indulging  our  admiration,  shall  not 
lose  our  respect. 

We  would  do  more — we  would  fain  stimulate  and 
encourage  women  to  the  attainment  of  intellictual 
and  moral  excellence,  by  every  consideration  which 
the  praise  of  man,  or  the  approbation  of  God,  af- 
fords, and  for  this  purpose  would  point  out  to  tliem 
those  pursuits  in  which  they  can  acquire  influence 
in  the  affairs,  and  distinction  in  the  ranks  of  society, 
without  corapromitting  the  duties  of  nature,  or  the 
delicacies  of  sex. 

In  the  division  of  social  duties,  there  are  two,  for 
which  they  are  peculiarly  ijtted,  both  by  the  incli- 
nations of  nature  and  the  habits  of  society;  I  mean 
education,  and  charity. 

For  an  enlarged  or  correct  performance  of  eithiT 
of  these  important  duties,  cultivation  of  mind,  pu- 
rity of  morals,  and  economy  of  lime,  are  equally 
necessary,  and  will  therefore  afford  a  scope  lor  tne 
exercise  of  the  strongest  mind,  most  brilliant  ge- 
nius and  ardent  enthusiasm;  thus  conlerrmg  beauty 
and  dignity,  on  objects  of  practical  nhjily. 

Whatever  are  the  advantages  of  public  schools, 
there  are  deficiencies  which  can  never  bt  supplied 
but  by  paternal  care.  A  domestic  educaiion,  con 
ducted  by  an  enlightened  father,  would  perhaps  be 
the  best  a  child  could  receive;  l)ut  as  Uie  avocations, 
and  even  the  dispositions  of  men,  seldom,  if  ever 
allow  of  thtir  devoting  their  time  to  iliis  important 
task,  if  it  was  devolv.d  on  a  well-instrucleil  mother, 
the  ailvantage  would  be  equal;  in  many  respects 
superior,  for  as  Hay|py,in  his  life  of  Cowper,  justly 
observes,  "Woman  has,  in  general,  much  stronger 
propeiibily  than  man,  to  the  perfect  discharge  of 
parental  duties,  and  seems  ai  if  designed  by  nature, 
not  only  to  nurse  and  sustain  bis  infancy,  t)Ut  to 
train  and  cultivate  his  mind,  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  and  to  regulate  his  affections  ami 
form  his  temper." 

Tlie  nature  of  man  is  threefold,  animal,  mural 
and  intellectual,  and  the  perfection  of  that  nature 
depcmis  on  the  culture  and  improvement  of  all  these 
different  parts. 

The  first  that  is  developed,  is  the  animal  or  the 
corporeal  part,  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  society, 
equally  devolve  on  woman:  then  follows  the  ex 
pansion  of  the  temper,  affections,  and  passions 
which  constitute  the  moral  portion  of  his  nature, 
and  in  proportion  as  this  is  submitted  to  the  govern 
menl  of  judicious  mothers,  is  the  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  this  part  of  our  being. 

The  mind  too,  begins  at  a  very  early  age  to  de 
velop  its  powers.  Its  capacity  for  the  reception  of 
ideas,  can  be  distinctly  known  only  to  the  mother 
who  has  watched  Its  growth.  She  only  can  tell,  the 
kind  and  the  quantity  of  knowledge  it  is  fitted  to  re 
ceive,  and  therefore  she  only  can  adopt  and  propor 
tion  instruction  to  its  natural  powers. 

A  teacher,  ignorant  on  this  point,  might  by  giving 
too  little,  stint  and  starve  the  infant  mind;  or  by 
giving  too  much,  might  distort  and  enervate  its 
faculties. 

Besides,  a  father,  however  affection.ite  and  Intel 
ligent,  cannot  be  as  well  acquainted  with  a  child's 


should  be  herself  well  instructed,  is  correct,  as  a 
eneral  rule;  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  as  well 
as  every  other  rule,  and  an  instance  I  have  lately 
met  with,  has  convinced  me  that  attention  and 
affection,  with  a  good  natural  understanding,  is sutfi- 


lient  lor  the  pcrlorinance  of  this  important  task. 
.\s  many  a  Ibnd  mother  may  be  deterred  from  un- 
dertaking this  sacred  and  endearing  duty  by  a  diflS- 
dence  of  her  qualiticaiions,  1  will  relate  the  instance 
to  which  1  have  alluded. 


a» 


STOmVIl'Sa  OLIO. 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  RAGE  HORSES. 
[Every  reader  knows  that  the  vulgar  objection,  for  such  we  think  it  may  be  called,  to  the  use  of  the 
bl!)oded  alalliun  is,  that  the  stock  is  too  small  for  all  other  purposes;  and  even  those  who  have  a  disposi- 
tion to  rear  blooded  horses,  will  often  object  to  a  stallion  of  the  best  strain  because  he  is  little,  if  any, 
over  liCleen  hands  high,  and  will  have  recourse  to  one  of  inferior  pedigree,  il  he  happen  to  measure  an 
inch  or  two  more.  The  owner  of  the  mare  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  much  more  depends,  for  the  size  of 
the  progeny,  on  the  size  and  form  ol  the  dam  than  on  the  height  of  the  sire;  and  tiiat  after  all  physical 
power,  whether  displayed  in  mere  strength  at  a  di  Md  pull,  or  in  swiliiiess  on  the  turf,  is  more  the  result 
of  a  well  organized  frame  witii  plenty  of  sinem.  thdii  on  sheer  heigkt  ur  butkiiusa.  Do  we  find  that  the 
largest  hound  is  the  fleetest  or  the  most  enduring?  That  your  overgrown  beef  eaten  men  possess  either 
spirit,  activity,  or  any  sort  of  capacity  for  contincied  and  vigorous  exertion?  So  it  is  with  horses.  It  bag 
been  clearly  shewn  by  the  valuable  historical  observations  of  "An  Advocate  of  the  'Iuhp,"  that  a  large 
pro|)ortion  of  the  most  distinguished  race  horses  h;ive  not  exceeded  154,  and  many  have  not  risen  above 
15  hands.  We  give  here  a  list  of  the  height  of  horses  renowned  on  the  British  lurl,  with  a  view-  of  con- 
firming what  has  been  said,  and  to  do  away  as  far  as  possible,  that  uulounded  uiipressiun  ihat  ih'  best 
Idas  are  only  to  be  had  from  the  largest  horses:  under  the  inlluence  of  v\'hich,  stallions  of  laleriur  blouA 
and  worse  points  are  often  preferred.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ANNALS  OF  SPOKTING. 

Sir, — I  am  not  aware  that  the  exact  height  of  Ecli|)se  has  ever  ber  n  stated;  but  two  of  my  friends 
who  kiiew  the  old  horse  well,  inforiu  me  that  he  was  about  15^  hands  higii:  the  sauie  may  be  said  ol  Fly- 
ing Childers.     Judgins  from  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Dailey's  Arauian,  recntly  discovered,  1  shoillU  estimate 
him  to  have  measured  15  hands;  which  will  also  aji|ily  to  liie  Godolphin  Arabian. 

Probably  you  vmII  consider  that  1  have  cited  a  sillicient  numlitr  ol  cases  lor  one  month's  publication. 
Should  you,  however,  wish  to  see  this  enumeiatiuii  liioughl  down  to  our  own  days,  you  have  only  to  ex- 
press yoursell  to  that  effect  at  the  next  "Sportsman  s  Levee." 

I  remain,  sir,  yours,  &.c. 


Fm-elme,  Avgtist  19<A,  1826. 


Stephen  Routh. 


HEIGHT. 

J^amt,  Colour,  when  Foaled.  hu.  in-  Owner  or  Breeder. 
Aaion,  b  1747  ...  13  33  Mr.  Rubers  .  . 
Aiicaster  Starling,  gr.  1738,  14  '■li    Mr.  L  rolls 


Ijabraham,  b.  1740 
Badger,  b.  17:*7     .     .     . 
Blacklegs,  br.  1744      . 
Blaze,  b.  I7j3       .     .     . 
Bolton,  eh.   1743     .     . 
Bj  well  Tom,  alias  Light- 
ning, ch.  1747, 
Cade,  b.  1734 


Itj  0 
15  0 
13  24 
15  0 
15  0 

14  i; 

15  0 


Lord  Gotiiilphin 
Mr.  Cioits      .    . 
Mr.  Shearden  . 
Mr.  Panlon     .     . 
Duke  oi  Bolton 

Lord  Byron   .     . 

Lord  Godolphin 


Sire.  Dam. 

Whitenose       .     .     .  Diana. 

Bolton  Starling       .     .  Partner  m. 

Godolphm  Arabian  .  Large  Hartley  nj. 

Partner Vv  oodcock  m. 


son  of  Smiling  Ball 
Flying  Ciiilders 
Sweepstakes     .     . 

(  hde         .... 

Godol|ihin  Arabian 


daui  by  Vane's  h, 
Conl'ederate  hily. 
B.13  Bolton  m. 

Partner  m. 

Roxana. 


Old  Carimtch,  the  property  of  Sir  VV.  Morgan,  of  Tredej!,ar,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Elstob,  a  Yorkshire 
genlleman,  he  was  got  by  the  Bald  Galloway;  his  dam  by  llie  Hampton  Court  Cripple  Barb.  This  non- 
pareil did  not  exceed  1  1  hands  in  height;  yet  no  horse  in  the  kingdom  was  able  ti  run  vMlh  him  at  any 
weights  from  eight  to  twelve  stone. 

Young  tarlovch,  ch.  foaled  in  1731,  the  property  of  Lord  Portmore,  was  bred  by  Lord  Weymouth; 
he  was  got  by  Old  Cartouch,  his  dam,  (own  sister  to  Red  Rose,)  by  the  Hamjjton  Court  Chestnut  Ara- 
bian, out  ol  Mr.  Crolls  Pet  Mare.  Although  a  galloway  only,  he  proved  himsell  to  be  much  superior  to 
many  sized  horses  of  his  year. 
Cato,  b.  1748     .     .     . 


Champion,  b.  1739 

•Chance        

Chub,  or  Tamerlane,  b. 

1746, 
Conqueror,  gr.  1752     . 
Crabstock,  gr.  1750   .     . 
Crispin)  ch.   1751     .     . 
Dainty-Davy,  b.  1752     . 


14  2'    Lord  Rockingham    .  Regulus      .     , 

14  2i  T.  Vavasour,  Esq.  •     Goliah      .     • 

15  1     Duke  of  (iueensberry,  Black  Chance 


15  0     Lord  Godolphin  . 

15  2     Mr  Panlon     .     •     • 
14   14   Mr.  Coinwall  •     ■ 
14  Oi   Mr.  Adams     •     .     ■ 
14  01  Duke  of  Cleveland 


Partner  m. 

3  Daughter  of  the  old 

(      Montague  mare. 

Partner  m. 

Hobgoblin  m. 
Miss  Shimerkin. 


Godolphin  Arabian 

Crab       .... 

Crab sister  to  Spinster. 

Ancaster  Starling      .  Wliitefool  111. 

Traveller       ....  Shghted-by-ali. 


The  Darley  Arabian,  aboul  15  hands  high. 

14   li   Lord  Godolphin 
.     14  3     Duke  of  Grafton 


Godolphin  Arabian   .     Partner  m, 


Anliiioiis Brilliant  m. 


Dormouse,  b.  1738 
dispositions  and  abilities,  as  the  mother,  who  has  Euston,  gr.  1769 
watched  the  develnpement  of  its  afiections  and  thei  ^^anny,  ch.  1751     .     . 
expansion  of  its  inlillut;    therefore  cannot  apply! '''earnoughl,  br.  1751 
rewards  and  punishments,  stimulants  and  restraints'  Forester,  ch.  1750 
as  judiciously.     By  him,  timidity  may  often  be  mis  ^^t)"'  b.  1749        .     . 
taken  for  sullenncss,  slowness  of  ap(irehen.sion  lor/^""!'"*'*'"'  ^r.  1753     . 
obstinacy,  and   the  tears  of  sensibility,  for  those  ofj  Genius,  br.  b.  1753 

peevishness,  and  thus  may  punish  where  he  should:. — — — — "^ 

reward,  and  reprove  where  he  should  encourage.  *  Chance  ran  near-wheeler  in  Lord  March's  (Duke  of  Queensberry)  celebrated  carriage  match,  «t  Newmar-" 

Although  to  make  a  good  instrsctress,  the  mether  kel,  August  29,  nso. 


14  1 

Mr.  Blake 

15   I 

Lord  Godolphin 

14  25 

Mr.  Vernon    . 

13  34 

Mr.  Hunt    .     . 

14  OH 

Mr.  White     . 

15  2 

Mr.  Kfcck    .     . 

Tartar         .     .     . 
Godolphin  Arabian 
Forester      .     •     • 
Gohah      .     .     .     . 
Tarquin        .     .     • 
Babrihara     .     •     • 


a  daughter  of  Jigg. 

Hobgoblin  m. 

Looby  m. 

a  daughter  of  Jigj. 

Saucebox  m. 

Aura. 
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^ome,  Colovr,  lolien  Foaled, 
Giincrack,  gr.  I7t)0    .     . 
The  Godolphin  Arabian,  br. 
G()«er  Mallion,  b.  1740    . 
Hinhlaniler,  gr.  174"2      .     . 
InlHiit.  b.  1746     .... 
Ji^u,  ch.  1741         ... 
Jiuij;nien(.  b.  1751        .     . 
Kins  fepin,  b.  1743  .     . 
Liberty,  b    17 19       .     .     . 
L-.  ';!!0()t,  br.  1747     .     . 
Li.  (   Uavid.h   17  17     .     . 
LiUlt-  Dri<er.  eh.  I74a  .     . 
Lihic.  t'arlner,  cb.  1745    . 
Lofty,  b,  1753  .... 
Mary  Tartar,*  oh.  1751     . 
Tlip  Mixbury  Galloway 
Moorcock,  gr.  1740     .     . 

Priscilia,  b.  175(5   .     .     . 

Pumpkin,  gr.  1746       .     . 
Ranger,  b   1749     .     .     . 
Ripou.j  ch.  1749      .     .     . 
Second,  b.   I73i      ... 
Shakespeare,  cb.  1745 
Shorthose,  li    1753     .     .     . 
Silverleg,  ch.  1743        .     . 
Sloe,  !)1.  1740     .... 
Spider,  ch.  1752        .     .     . 
Sprightly,  br.  h    1754 
Syphon,  cli.  1730  .     .     . 
Tartar,  ch.  I74S      ... 
Teaser,  gr.  1739     .     .     . 
Tonsnumd,  gr.  1739     .     . 
Trimmer,  gr    1748      .     . 
Young  'I  raveller,  ch.  1746 


HEIGHT. 

ha.  in.         Oiuner  or  lireeder. 

Sire. 

Dam. 

14  Oi  Sir  C.  Bunbury    •     • 

Cripple        .     .     .     , 

Miss  Elliot. 

15  0 

lo   1     Lord  Gower  .     •     . 

Godolphin  Arabian 

.  Whitefoot  ra. 

14   1      Lord  Portniore    . 

\ic(nrious   •      .      . 

Chesterfield  Arab  m. 

15  2     Lord  Sandwich 

Godolphin  Arabian 

.  Hobgoblin  m- 

14  Oi   Mr.  Hunt    . 

Goliab 

a  daughter  of  Jigg. 

14   U   Mr.  Srtinhurn     .     . 

Snip 

.  Coltingham  m. 

14  Oi   Mr.  Liiltuii      .     . 

Carlouch     •     •     . 

Whitefoot  m. 

14   Is    Mr.  Pylt         .     .     • 

Il-.zard     .... 

.  sister  to  Blank. 

14   -2     Lord  Kiilinloivne       • 

Cule 

Bay  Bolton  m. 

IJ   3      Lord  Gower        .     . 

Gi.wer  Stallion 

.  Miss  Vixen. 

14   Oi   Mr    Laiiiego       .  .     . 

IJeavor  s  Driver    . 

Childers  m. 

14   1      Mr-  i  earsoM 

Pui't  stcr   .... 

.  Partner  ra. 

15  0     Mr-  l\,iiloii       .     . 

Goiiolpijin  Arabian   . 

•Spinster. 

14  0     Ll'hI  KncUiiigham, 

Tartar. 

.   13  2     Mr-  Curweii        .     . 

Curwen  ir<y  Barb. 

14   U  Mr.  Rogers      .     •     . 

liulton  lilacklegg. 

IS  31  Mr.  Curwen       .     . 

Cade       .... 

5  a  mare  of  Mr.  Hut- 

14  2     Mr.  Rogers      •     .     • 

Steady. 

14    \i   Mr.  Hutton     .     .     . 

Spot        .... 

Mixbury  m. 

14    U   Capt.iin  Shaflo     . 

Forester        .     .     . 

.  sr.  to  Stadtholder. 

14  2i   Duke  !•(  Di-vonshire, 

Flying  Childers   . 

Basto  m. 

15  3     Lord  God,.lphir.      • 

Hobguhhn 

.  Little  Hartley  m. 

13  3     Mr  Staidiope      .     • 

Kenulus       .     .     . 

Second  in. 

13  Si  Lonl  Portniore     .     . 

Young  Cartouch    . 

•  Old  Cartouch  tn. 

14  3.i  Mr   PantOM    •     •     • 

Crab 

Childers  m 

14  (ij  L-ird  Porlinore    .     ■ 

Young  Cartouch    • 

•  Miss  Langley. 

13  3J,   Mr.  ^wmburn     .     . 

Caue      .     .     .     .     . 

Cartouch  m. 

15  0     Mr-  Ken  wick    .     • 

Squirt       .... 

.  Patriot  m. 

14  35  Mr.  Crofts     .     .     . 

Partner       .     . 

Meliora. 

13   U  Mr.  Crofts        •     . 

Bolton  Starling 

.  Bay  Brockelsby. 

14  2i  Mr   Crofis      .     .     . 

Bolton  Starling    . 

Miss  Partner 

14  0^    Uukeol  Bridjjwater 

Cade 

.  Yi  uiig  Greyhound  m. 

,   15  0     Mr.  Coatesworth     . 

Traveller     .     .     . 

Barllet's  Childers  m. 

*  Mary  Tartar's  dam  was  purchased  at  Malton  fair,  in  1"60,  fi.r  three  jiounds  and  a  noble,  and  five  shillings 
returned  for  luck.  Her  pedigree  could  never  be  traced  .\llir  the  bargain  was  made,  the  purchaser,  (Mr.  Bar- 
ker, of  Nawlon,)  impressed  with  the  idea  of  her  having  been  stolen,  refused  payment,  until  she  liad  been  pro- 
perlj  vouched,  according  to  the  custom  uf  fairs  and  mtirkel.s.  Hor  blood-like  appearance  induced  Mr.  Baiker 
to  put  her  lo  lai  tar,  (a  son  of  Partner,  a  liorse  <d'  j.trieei  symmetry  and  great  strength,)  then  covering  at  Oui- 
ston,  in  Yorkiliire.   in  the  following  spring  she  produced  Mjrj  Tartar. 

t  September  24,  1156,  Kipon  won  60/.  give  and  take,  ai  Doneaster,  carrying  9st.  81b.  12oz.  beating  Lojd  Rock- 
ingliam's  c'ato,  lOst.  lib.  12oz.  aud  Mr.  Hudson's  Blacklegs,  8st.  31b.  8oz.  The  first  heat  was  run  at  full  speed 
throughout  bj  Cato  and  Blacklegs.  Cato  winning  by  aljout  half  a  neck;  Uipon  just  saving  liis  distance.  For  the 
second  hi  at  all  three  went  off  at  score,  and  in  the  last  three  niiies  it  was  impossible  to  say  wliieh  had  the  advan 
tage:  near  the  ending  post,  however,  Kipon  got  a-heud,  and  won  the  heat  by  nearly  a  neck  from  Cato.  The 
thud  heat  was,  also,  desperately  contested;  but  the  ungovernable  rate  at  which  Cato  and  Blacklegs  run  the  first 
heat,  gave  Uip-jn  an  opponunity  of  winning,  which  he  chd,  though  with  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 

Before  starting  10  to  1  against  Kipon;  5  to  2  Cato  ai^insl  Blacklegs;  after  the  first  heat,  2  to  1  on  Cato;  3  to 
1  again-t  iJlackiegs. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Horses, 

at  the  late  Cattle  Show  at  Concord,  (JV.  H.) 

If  you  have  a  colt  which  you  desitjii  lor  a  disor- 
derly, unruly,  poor,  mean,  short  lived  horse,  the  fol- 
lowing directions,  if  strictly  observed,  are  as  good 
as  any. 

Ill  the  sutumer  season  put  him  into  a  pasture  with- 
out fence  or  grass;  and  ii  i-e  presumes  to  pass  the 
line  uf  brush  which  bounds  your  pasture,  fetter,  clog 
and  yoke  him  so  etrectually,  that  he  can  neither 
w.ilk  nor  feed.  This  sort  of  chastisement  will  not 
only  tend  to  abate  his  natural  courage  and  strength, 
but  to  improve  his  gait  so  wonderfully,  that  the  most 
eiperienced  jockey  will  be  puzzled  to  decide  il  he 
ambles,  paces  or  canters.  By  this  process,  also,  you 
!na\  ornament  his  hoofs  with  ring  liones,  and  so  ef 
fectiially  cripple  hiin  in  every  leg  and  joint,  and  ren- 
der him  so  uniformly  lame,  that,  to  a  novice,  he  will 
appear  like  a  sound  horse.  In  the  season  of  winter 
he  should  be  suffered  to  run  at  large,  in  highways 
and  on  commons;  so  that  he  may  learn,  as  the  say- 
injc  is,  to  shirk  for  himself,  by  plundering  his  living 
from  .\agons  and  sleighs.  By  this  course  ol  life  he 
soon  becomes  familiar  with  "clubs,  pitchforks,  and 
bulldogs,  and  forms  a  general  acquaintance  with  all 


feeding  him  plentifully  upon  meailii\.  oay  and  rye- 
straw,  the  horse,  in  time,  will  learn  patience  under 
adversity,  and  grow  so  orderly  and  tame,  that  the 
owner  may  even  skin  him  without  his  manifesting 
(he  least  resentment  or  restlessness  — About  this 
time,  also,  tlie  owner  will  be  prepared  to  be  skinned 
by  his  impatient  creditors,  who  have  been  w,iiii:ig 
for  years  and  watching  the  progress  and  motions  of 
the  rider  and  his  horse. 


September  13,  l806,died,  at  Chiswick,the  Right. 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  ajsed  58.  This  dislinsutsheu  per- 
sonage took  the  lead  in  every  pursuit  his  ardent 
uiind  engaged  in.  Horse  racing  was  his  darling 
aiousenient:  he  always  placed  himself  where  iac 
push  Was  to  be  made;  thence  he  eyed  the  horses 
with  the  most  immoveable  look;  he  breathed  quick- 
er as  they  accelerated  their  pace,  and  when  Ihey 
came  opposite  to  him  he  rode  in  full  speed,  wmp- 
ping,  spurring,  and  blowing. as  if  he  would  haie  in- 
fused his  whole  soul  inio  the  speed  and  perseverance 
of  his  favourite.  At  the  termination  ol  the  contest 
his  ardour  ceased,  whether  he  won  or  lost,  and  he 
directed  his  conversation  lo  the  next  race  with  the 
utmost  sang-froid. 


travellers  »vho  carry  oats,  corn,  or  salt.  At  three 
years  of  age,  he  should  be  broken  and  tutored  by  a 
hopeful  youth  of  sixteen,  who  will  initiate  him  into 
all  the  sublime  mysteries  of  racing,  jumping,  pran- 
cing, pawing,  and  biting.  Thus  educated,  the  horse 
IS  fit  for  service — I  mean  the  service  of  his  owner, 
and  no  one  else.  He  is  well  qualified  to  carry  his 
master  to  trainings,  grog  shops  and  taverns.  In  or- 
der to  inure  him  to  hardship,  the  owner  of  such  a 
horse  must  ride,  or  rather  gallop  him  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  per  hour,  on  a  cold  winter's  night;  and 
in  the  height  of  heat  and  perspiration  tie  him,  with- 
out covering,  at  the  norih-west  corner  of  a  tippling- 
shop  or  tavern,  where  he  should  remain  for  the  s|)ace 
of  four  or  live  hours,  without  eating  or  drinking, 
vvhile  his  accomplished  owner  is  within,  regaling 
himself  over  a  comfortable  fire  "with  reamin'  swats 
wha  drink  divinely,"  disputing  politics  and  religion, 
chewing  tobacco  and  smoking  cigars.  While  the 
happy  man  is  thus  profitably  engaged  in  moistening 
his  clay,  and  settling  the  aflfairs  of  the  nation,  or 
some  disputed  points  in  religion,  should  his  horse, 
Irom  the  elj'ects  of  cold  or  hunger,  presume,  by 
neighing,  to  interrupt  the  sublime  harangue  of  his 
master,  he  should  go  out  occasionally — swear  at 
him — kick  him,  and  give  him  the  discipline  of  the 
whip.    By  such  kind  of  mild  punishments,  find  by 


HUNTING  SONG. 

Now  westlin  winds,  and  slaught'rine  guns. 

Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather; 
The  moorcock  springs,  on  whirring  wings. 

Among  the  blooming  heather: 
Now  waving  gram,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer; 
Ann  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night. 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells: 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains: 
Through  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves 

The  pa«h  of  man  to  shun  it; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush. 

The  spreading  (horn  the  linnet. 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine; 

Some  solitary  wander: 
Avaunt,  away!  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry. 

The  flutt'riug,  gory  pinion! 

But  Peggy  dear,  the  evning's  clear. 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view. 

All  fading  green  and  yellow: 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  every  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 

Till  the  silent  moon  shine  clearly; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest. 

Swear  how  1  love  thee  dearly: 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  llow'rs. 

Not  autumn  to  the  farmer. 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer! 


B.SCIFES. 


FOR  CLEANING  COLOURED  SILKS  OP  ALL  KINDS,  SUP- 
POSING AN  ARTICLE  OF  THIS  KIND  BE  A  COMMOK 
SIZED    SHAWL. 

Put  one  pennyworth  of  soft  soap  into  a  vessel  of 
a  convenient  size  to  wash  a  shawl  or  scarf  in,  add 
to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  keep 
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beatinE  itnd  stirring  it  till  it  be,  dissolved,  and  till  a 
strong  lather  rises  on  the  top  of  the  water;  when  at 
a  hand  heat  put  in  your  shawl;  then,  if  the  texture 
is  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  it  may  be  rubbed  as 
easily  as  one  would  wash  a  linen  garment;  rinse  it 
out  in  lukewarm  water,  and  if  it  is  a  false  colour  it 
will  be  easily  seen,  by  the  colour  discharging  into 
the  suds.  Care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  to  go 
through  the  process  quickly,  having  ready  in  ano 
ther  pan  what  the  dyer's  journeymen  call  "a  drop 
of  sharp,"  which  is  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol, sufficient  to  give  the  water  a  slight  acidulous 
or  sour  taste;  but  it  must  not  be  too  strong,  just  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  deaden  what  salts  may  be  in 
the  water;  hard  spring  water,  therefore,  is  best;  this 
does  for  all  bright  yellows,  crimsons,  maroon  and 
scarlets;  but  for  orange  colours,  fawns,  browns,  or 
shades  from  these  colours,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  use  any  acid.  If  you  are  cleaning  a  bright  scar- 
let, and  the  colour  should  sadden  or  grow  deeper  or 
duller,  it  will  be  necessary  instead  of  oil  of  vitriol 
to  use  the  solution  of  tin.  If  the  garment  should 
be  very  dirty,  a  second  or  even  a  third  liquor  is  re- 
quired, unless  it  should  discharge  or  come  out  too 
much  in  the  liquor;  but  whether  the  colours  be 
false  or  permanent,  this  process  should  be  gone 
through  quickly.  As  most  bright  colours,  such  as 
reds,  yellows,  pinks,  and  the  shades  from  them,  are 
furnished  by  spirits  of  a  strong  acidulous  quality, 
therefore,  though  of  all  soaps  the  soft  is  least  im- 
pregnated with  salts,  yet  it  contains  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  deaden  and  partly  to  destroy  the  acid. 
The  process  being  too  long,  it  therefore  causes  the 
salt  to  enter  the  pores  of  the  substance,  and  attacks 
the  dye'which  is  within  the  pores,  by  which  means 
the  colour  often  fades,  and  sometimes  is  wholly  dis- 
charged. To  prevent  this  evil,  as  soon  as  the  silk 
comes  from  the  acidulated  water,  it  should  be  gent- 
ly squeezed  (not  wrung,)  and  a  coarse  sheet  should 
be  spread  on  a  table,  and  the  shawl  should  be  put 
upon  it,  and  rolled  in  the  sheet  and  wrung,  which 
■will  prevent  the  colours  from  running;  this  is  what 
the  dyers  call  sheeting  silks.  The  shawl,  &c.  is  then 
taken  from  the  sheet,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room 
to  dry,  and  is  fini.she<i  by  being  calendered  or  man- 
gled, without  any  further  trouble.  Some  dyers 
press  them,  which  is  done  in  a  cold  press,  or  one 
whose  irons  are  not  hot.  All  kinds  of  silk  shawls, 
fancy  and  painted,  and  foreign  made  silks  are  done 
this  way.  But  when  you  have  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  the  colour,  which  may  be  known,  besides  the 
foremenlioned  proofs,  by  its  having  worn  well,  if 
any  spots  of  a  yellow  or  black  cast  should  happen 
to  be  on  maroon,  red  or  crimson,  this  melhud  of 
cleaning  will  either  extract  or  cover  it.  As  for  pinks, 
rose  colours,  and  shades  from  them,  such  as  flesh 
colours,  &c.,  insteail  of  oil  of  vitriol  or  solution  of 
tin,  a  small  quantity  of  lemon  juice,  or  solution  of 
white  tartar,  or  even  vinegar,  should  be  added  to 
the  linishing  liquor. 


lege,  upon  the  decks  of  boats,  and,  for  want  of  some 
convenient  establishment,  must  go  oflf  under  a.  forced 
sale  for  whatever  they  will  bring,  rather  than  be 
taken  back.  It  is  suggested  that  if  some  enterpris- 
ing individual  of  character,  would  establish  a  yard 
for  the  sale  of  stock  on  commission,  where  they 
might  be  kept  in  good  condition  at  a  reasonable  rate 
until  sales  couM  be  effected  at  a  fair  price,  a  great 
deal  of  slock  would  be  consigned  to  such  an  agent, 
and  the  favour  thus  rendered  to  the  farmer,  would 
create  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  otherwise  natural- 
ly lead  to  the  consignment  of  grain  and  other  pro- 
duce to  such  agent.  In  this  way  an  establishment 
might  be  created  that  would  be  valuable  and  highly 
convenient  to  all  parties,  and  whilst  it  would  ensure 
a  fair  price  to  the  farmer,  would,  by  increasing  the 
quantity',  diminish  the  price  to  the  consumer.  A 
certain  market  for  the  farmer  is  better,  even  though 
at  a  more  reduced  average  price,  than  d  fiuctuaiiiig 
one,  which  may  to-day  give  him  a  liberal  price,  and 
next  week  afford  not  enough  to  pay  cost  and  charges. 
We  shall  advert  again,  when  at  more  leisure,  to  this 
subject. 


PRICES  CUBREZTT. 


ARTICLES. 


^f-  It  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  from  Dr.  Spence, 
that  the  distressing  malady  called  the  sore  tongue, 
has  appeared  amongst  the  horses  in  Worcester  coun- 
ty. An  animal  of  such  singular  fidelity  and  utility 
deserves  our  constant  .sympathy  and  kindness.  At 
present  we  can  only  refer  to  publications  in  the  1st 
volume  of  this  journal,  pages  297,  and  SiiH — 7,  de- 
scribing the  disorder  as  then  prevailing  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  pointing  out  the  re- 
medies which  had  proved  effectual.  The  fact  seem- 
ed then  to  be  established  by  Mr.  Haslam,that  the  best 
reliance  was  on  purgatives  Ireely  administered,  and 
that  the  disorder  was  not  contagious. 


There  arc  several  Agricultural  Addresses,  which 
have  been  sent  to  us,  with  the  request  of  the  Socie- 
ties before  which  they  were  delivered,  that  they 
may  be  inserted  in  the  American  Farmer.  A  place 
shall  be  given  to  them  as  soon  as  possible;  that  of 
Dr  Muse,  the  ze;dous  and  scientific  (bunder  of  the 
Dorchester  County  Society,  will  probably  appear  in 
our  next 


A  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Godolphin  Arabian, 
whose  blood  has  been  transmitted  through  so  many 
generations  to  the  most  celebrated  racers  now  on 
the  turf  in  this  country  and  in  England,  will  appear 
in  the  next  number  of  this  journal. 


^Z^M  ^A^kWj^l^i 


Baltimore,  Fkidav,  November  24,  1826. 


^y-The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Maryland  Agriclltdral  SociETy  will  be 
held  at  the  town  residence  of  Mr.  James  Swan,  on 
Thursday,  the  7th  of  December.  A  full  and  early 
meeting  is  desirable,  that  the  scheme  of  premiums 
may  be  finally  decided  upon. 

f^Farmers  of  wealth  and  judgment  on  the  E. 
Shore  of  Maryland,  have  suggested  that  thoy  expe- 
rience much  difficulty  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  Ihii  market  ought  to  afford  theui, 
in  the  sale  of  their  surplus/aJ  stuck,  such  as  is  u.sual- 
ly  sold  upon  the  hoof — as  Cattle  and  skeep — espe 
riallj  the  latter.     Sheep  are  sent  here,  as   they  al- 


Kirkland's  Address — The  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Adams,  given  by  President  Kirkland,  in  his 
address  on  the  Suth  ult.  contained  several  interest- 
ing facts,  which  were  probably  new  to  the  majority 
of  his  hearers.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Adams  in 
early  years,  possessed  a  decided  inclination  for  the 
life  of  a  farmer,  and  had  actually  begun  an  appren 
ticeship  in  agricultural  labours,  from  which  his 
friends  were  induced  to  withdraw  him  by  the  judg- 
ment they  had  formed  of  his  capacity  for  pursuits 
more  exclusively  intellectual. 


Important  improvements  in  the  structure  of  the 
"Cotton  Planter  and  Cultivator,"  bringing  that  va 
luable  implement  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  for 
various  uses,  have  been  explained  to  us   by  the  in 
ventor,  but  we  regret,  not  in  time  tor  this  paper. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MULBERRY  AND 
THE  SILK  WORM. 

[The  resolations  of  Mr.  Miner,  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  have  cirawn  puhlick  attention  to  this 
important  subject,  and  all  the  developements  whicl 
have  followed ."seeiu  to  have  demonstrated  the  suita 
hleness  of  our  climate  to  the  growth  of  the  mulber 
ly.and  tlie  practicability  of  rearing  the  silk  worn. 
in  abundance.  Whether  the  habits  of  our  population 
in  the  South,  where  natural  circumstances  seem  to 
be  more  congenial  to  this  new  enterprise  than  in  the 
East,  will  insure  the  j;oms  and  attention  to  minutia: 
which  are  required,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say;  !ve 
are  satisfied,  that  in  referring  the  subject  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  it  has  been  comiiiitted  to 
able  and  patriotic  hands.  To  have  invited  his  atten- 
tion, as  Congress  has  done,  to  a  new  branch  of  em 
ployment  for  the  skill,  and  capital,  and  industry  ol 
his  countrymen,  whs  flattering  to  his  admitted  pub 
lick  spirit,  and  will  have  afforded  agreeable  occupa 


found  to  bo  superior  to  the  lirst,  as  food  for  the  silk 
worm;  and  it  is  less  harsh,  less  succulent,  and  yields 
silk  of  a  liner  (juality  than  the  one  first  mentioned. 

This  second  sort  of  the  black  mulberry  is,  in  all 
probability,  Ihe  particular  kind,  which  is  eaid  to  be 
at  present  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  itf\  alencia,  in 
Spain,  for  tlie  use  of  their  silk  worms;  and,  indeed, 
many  of  their  old  plantations  in  Franco,  consist  of 
this  sort.  But  their  new  plantations  consist  wholly 
of  the  white  mulberry  tree,  hereafter  to  be  mention- 
ed, which  is  Ihe  only  one  they  now  cultivate  in  all 
their  nursery  grounds,  for  tlie  use  of  their  silk 
worms;  so  far  at  least  as  1  had  occasion  to  see 
Ihem. 

There  is  a  third  sort,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
white  mulberry,  the  leaf  of  which  is  more  tender 
and  less  succulent  than  any  of  the  other  two,  and 
has  been  found  to  produce  silk  of  the  finest  and  best 
quality. 

Some  people,  I  find,  have  been  led  to  think,  that 
this  kind  of  the  mulberry  tree  does  not  carry  any 


tion  to  an  enlightened  mind,  long  devoted  to  thei(ruit,  and  that  it  can  only  be  propagated  by  layers; 
publick  weal.  It  has  given  us  pleasure,  in  our  hum  but  in  this  particular  the  fact  stands  much  othervvays. 
ble  way,  to  collect  facts  illustrative  of  the  subject,  For  although  the  white  mulberry  may  not.  perhaps, 
and  when  we  shall  have  completed  Ihe  publication  jproduce  any  fruit  in  a  climate  so  far  to  the  north  as 
of  the  following  memoir,  we  apprehend,  that  (taken  lours,  which,  however,  I  do  not  take  it  upon  me  to 
in  connection  with  other  practical  essays  and  details  ^say  is  the  case;  yet  the  truth  is,  that  in  climates  such 
of  domestic  experiments  published  in  this  volume  ol  |as  that  in  the  south  of  France,  this  tree  carries  fruit 


the  American  Farmer,)  little  will  remain  but  to  j 
apply  the  results  to  the  political  and  other  circum-  i 
stances  of  the  country;  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  to  say  what  legislative  jirovision  can  be 
made  to  give  eti'ect  to  the  existing  capacities  and 
disposition  to  supply  ourselves  With  silk  of  domestic 
growth. 

We  shall  record  the  further  proceedings  of  Con 


very  great  quantities,  though  it  is  of  a  smaller 
kind  than  either  of  the  two  already  mentioned.  It 
is  of  a  dusky  white  colour,  rather  inclining  a  little 
to  the  yellow;  and  contains  a  number  of  small  seeds, 
lilie  mustard  seed;  from  which  large  nurseries  of 
tliis  valuable  tree  are  now  annually  raised  all  over 
li.e  southern  parts  of  France. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  culture  of  silk 


gress  in   relation  to  the   inquiry   instituted  by  the  U\as  introduced  into  France,  the  people  were  accus- 
agricultural  committee,  on  this  and  other  matters.]  i  timed  to  employ  the  leaves  of  all  the  different  kinds 


Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Silk, 

By  the  lute  Archibald  Stephenson,  Esq. ,  0/  JSIongrce- 

naii.  ill  Ayrshire. 

(From  the  Techmtal  Reposhory.) 

Having  resided  for  five  years  in  the  provinces  of 
Languedoc  and  (^uercy,  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultJre  of 
silk;  I  embraced  that  opportunity  of  observi»g  with 
care,  the  manner  in  whicb  this  lucrative  iranch  of 
manufacture  and  commerce  was  car/ied  on:  and, 
indeed,  1  was  led  to  besiow  the  more  attention  upon 
this  important  subject,  from  an  idea  1  entertained, 
that  this  valuaile  culture,  by  proper  care,  might 
certainly  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  particu- 
larly in  the  southein  parts  of  this  island,  where 
there  are  large  tracts  of  land,  which  would  answer 
perfectly  for  the  production  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  which  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  can  never  be 
employed  to  any  great  advantage  in  raising  corn. 

It  appears  proper  to  begin,  by  giving  some  little 
account  of  the  mulberry  tree,  since,  as  the  Society 
justly  observes,  this  is  the  first  object  which  claims 
our  attention:  because  we  first  of  all  make  some 
provision  of  food  for  the  silk  worms,  before  any  trial 
Jit  large  can  be  carried  into  execution  with  any 
propriety,  or  indeed  with  any  rational  hope  of 
success. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  black  mulberry  tree 
which  have  been  cultivated  in  France.  The  first  of 
these  bears  a  fruit  well  known,  and  frequently  pre- 
sented at  table,  being  the  same  which  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
But  the  leaves  of  this  tree  have  been  found,  from 
experience,  to  be  too  harsh  and  too  succulent,  to 
prove  in  every  respect  a  proper  food  for  the  silk- 
worm; and  the  silk  it  yields  turns  out  to  be  coarse, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  second  kind  of  the  black  mulberrvtree  carries 
a  fruit  inferior  to  the  other  in  point  of  size,  and  im 
proper  for  the  table:    but  the  leaf  of  it  has  been 
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ol  mulberry  trees  before  mentioned,  promiscuously; 
aid  some  grafts  of  the  white  mulberry  from  Pied 
noiit,  and  liom  Spain,  which  carried  a  larger  leaf 
tlan  the  one  they  had  got  in  France,  having  been 
obtained  from  these  countries;  these  grafts  were 
;iut  upon  French  seedling  stocks,  which  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  greatly  the  size  of  the  leaves, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  acquisition,  as  it  certainly 
produced  a  larger  stock  of  leaves  as  food  for  the 
worms.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  this 
practice  of  grafting  prevailed  for  a  great  many 
years  all  over  Provence  and  Languedoc. 

But  Monsieur  Marteloy.  a  physician  at  Montpel- 
lier,  who  had  made  the  culture  of  the  silk  worm  his 
particular  study  for  a  number  of  years  together,  at 
last  made  it  clearly  apparent  to  the  conviction  of 


I  shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  observe,  that  their  lirst 
object  is  to  make  choice  of  a  spot  of  giumul  fur 
their  seed  bed,  of  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  which 
has  been  in  garden  culture,  or  under  tillage  for 
some  time,  and  which  they  know  to  be  in  good 
heart.  When  this  ground  is  thoroughly  dressed, 
they  make  drills  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from 
each  other,  in  which  they  sow  the  seeds,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  usually  do  lettuce  for  salads.  They 
then  cover  the  seeds  lightly  with  some  of  the  finest 
earth,  after  putting  it  through  a  sieve;  and  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  dry,  they  water  it  slightly 
once  or  twice  a  week,  as  they  judge  to  be  necessa- 
ry. These  seeds  they  sow  as  above,  at  any  time 
from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  and  even 
during  the  first  week  in  June;  and  I  observed  that 
some  gardeners,  the  better  to  insure  success,  were 
in  the  practice  of  sowing  the  seeds  at  three  different 
times  during  the  same  season:  to  wit,  the  first  sow- 
ing in  the  last  iveek  of  April;  the  second  about  the 
middle  of  May;  and  Ihe  third  in  the  beginning  of 
June. 

When  the  plants  are  fairly  above  ground,  they 
take  particular  care  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
and  from  time  to  time,  to  point  with  a  spade  or  a 
hoe,  the  ground  in  the  intervals  betwixt  the  different 
drills. 

After  remaining  for  two  years  in  the  seed  bed, 
they  fake  up  the  plants:  such  of  Ihem  as  are  of  the 
size  of  a  writing  quill,  they  plant  out  in  the  nursery 
grounds;  each  plant  at  two  feet  distance  from  each 
other  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  at  three  feet  distance 
from  each  other,  that  there  may  be  room  for  clean- 
ing and  dressing  the  ground  betwixt  the  plants.  At 
transplanting,  they  cut  oft"  nearly  the  half  of  the 
root,  and  also  cut  off^the  lops  at  about  six  or  seven 
inches  above  the  ground.  All  the  other  plants 
which  are  too  small  for  the  nursery,  they  plant  out 
thick  by  themselves,  to  remain  for  another  year,  or 
two,  if  necessary;  alter  which  they  plant  them  out 
in  the  nursery  ground  as  above.  The  most  proper 
time  for  transplanting  the  mulberry  tree  is  just  alter 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn. 

When  the  plants  in  the  nursery  are  sprung,  they 
tftkc  care  to  strip  otT  the  side  l>i»J.:,  and  leave  none 
but  such  as  are  necessary  to  form  the  head  of  the 
tree. 

If  the  plants  in  the  nursery  do  not  shoot  well  the 
first  year,  in  the  month  of  March  following  they  cut 
them   over   about  seven   inches  from   the  ground; 
which  makes  them  come  on   briskly  the  year  fol 
lowing. 

When  Ihe  plants  are  grown  to  the  size  of  one 
inch  diameter,  they   plant  them  out   in  the  fields 


every  body,  by   a   regular  course  of  attentive  and  where  they  are  to   remain,  making  the  pits  where 
well  conducted  experiments,  that  the  leaf  of  the  |  they  plant  them  of  the  size  of  six  feet  square,  and 


seedling  white  mulberry  was  the  food  of  all  others 
the  best  for  this  valuable  insect;  as  the  worms  which 
were  fed  with  this  particular  leaf  were  found  to  be 
more  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  less  subject  to 
diseases  of  any  kind,  than  those  that  were  fed  upon 
any  of  the  other  kinds  of  leaves  above  mentioned; 
and  that  their  silk  turned  out  to  be  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Since  that  time,  namely,  1765,  a  decided 
preference  has  been  given  to  this  particular  leaf  be- 
yond all  the  others. 

As  our  British  gardeners  are,  in  my  opinion,  more 
intelligent  in  their  business  than  any  of  the  French 
gardeners,  at  least  whom  I  had  occasion  to  meet 
with  in  Fiance,  it  may,  by  some,  perhaps  be  reckon- 
ed unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  here,  with 
respect  to  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  culture  of  this  tree 
has  been  so  anxiously  attended  to  in  France,  for  a 
long  period  of  years  past,  and  that  I  do  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  French  gardeners,  when  1  say, 
that  they  succeed  perfectly  in  this  culture,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  altogether  improper  for  me  to  add 
here  the  method  I  observed  to  be  used  in  France  in 
cultivating  the  mulberry  tree. 


dressing  the  ground  for  twenty  inches  or  two  feet 
deep. 

During  the  first  year  of  planting  out,  they  leave 
the  whole  buds  which  the  trees  have  pushed  out  on 
ttie  top,  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  take 
care  to  leave  none  but  three  or  four  branches  to 
form  the  head  of  the  tree;  and  as  the  buds  come 
out,  they  take  off  all  those  which  appear  upon  the 
body  of  the  tree,  from  the  bottom  all  the  way  up  to 
those  which  are  left  to  form  the  head  of  the  tree; 
and  for  several  years  after,  at  the  seasons  above 
mentioned,  they  take  care  to  open  the  heads  of  the 
trees,  when  too  thick  of  wood,  and  particularly  to 
cut  off  any  branch  which  seems  to  take  the  lead 
from  the  rest,  and  to  engross  more  of  the  sap  than 
what  falls  to  its  share,  that  the  different  branches 
may  increase  equally  as  much  as  possible. 

After  the  trees  are  planted  out,  and  likewise  while 
the  plants  are  in  the  nursery  grounds,  they  take 
care  to  dress  the  ground  about  the  trees  regularly 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  which  greatly  assists  the 
trees  to  get  on. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  it  is  the  prac 
tice  in  France  to  plant  out  some  of  their  younj; 
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piiinis  fruiii  tlie  nursery  by  way  ot' espalier,  in  some 
sheltered  situation,  in  a  garden,  for  example,  where 
the  soil  is  not  over  rich;  and  if  it  can  be  liad,  where 
the  soil  has  a  great  proportion  of  gravel  or  sand; 
the  i/itenlion  of  which  is,  to  procure  early  leaves  (or 
the  worms  in  their  infant  state;  as  these  leaves 
generally  come  out  more  early  upon  dwarlijh  plants! 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  than  upon  the  trees  planted^ 
out  in  a  more  open  exposure;  and  upon  this  occa- 
sion they  have  also  recourse  for  tender  leaves  to 
their  young  plants  in  the  seed  bed  and  nursery 
grounds. 

Any  quantity  of  the  seed  of  the  white  mulberry 
can  be  obtained  either  from  Montpellier  or  Mar- 
seilles, where  it  is  regularly  to  be  found  for  sale  in 
the  seed  shops.  And  if  you  do  not  choose  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  seed  shops,  a  friend  at  either  of  those 
places  may  be  applied  to,  who  will  take  care  to  pro- 
cure for  you  the  freshest  and  best  seed.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  same  means  from  Spain; 
the  seed  from  which  country  is  even  preferable  to 
that  from  France,  as  the  Spanish  tree  carries  a 
larger  leaf  than  that  of  Prance,  and  has  the  leaf 
equally  tender  and  good  as  the  other,  when  used 
from  the  seedling  trees. _ 

From  the  experiments  carried  on  by  Monsieur 
Marteloy,  that  gentleman  made  it  fally  appear,  that 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  grew  in  a  rich  soil, 
were  by  no  means  proper  food  for  the  silk  ivorm,  as 
they  were  too  luxuriant  and  fall  of  juice  for  them 
and  that  the  leaves  of  those  trees  which  were  rais 
cd  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  where  no  manure 
was  employed,  were  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

From  these  experiments  also,  one  of  the  reasons, 
and  apparently  the  principal  one,  may  now  he  pretty 
clearly  pointed  out,  wliieh  rendered  abortive  the 
tri.als  made  in  England,  during  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  II.  for  introducing  the  cidture  of  silk  into 
Great  Britain:  though  that  reason  was  altogether 
unknown  in  Kngland,  at  tlie  times  these  different 
trials  were  made.  It  appears  to  have  been  oidy 
this,  that  they  had  no  other  food  to  give  to  their 
worms  but  the  leaves  of  the  black  midbeiry,  carry 
tng  liie  large  fruit  usually  presented  at  our  tables, 
which  is  now  .Tltogether  rejected  in  France  as  an 
impiijper  A>od  for  the  worms;  and  which  was  ren- 
dered infinitely  more  destructive  for  these  insects 
by  the  trees  which  produced  them  having  been  all 
of  them  reared  in  the  richest  ground  in  England; 
namely,  in  the  garden  grounds  about  London 
which  we  know  are  in  a  manner  yearly  loaded  will 
dung. 

The  mulberry  trees  ought  not  to  be  pruned  the  first 
year  after  planting  out,  for  fear  of  making  them 
bleed  too  much:  but  in  the  second  spring  it  is 
reckoned  advisable  to  dress  their  heads,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  repeat  that  dressing  yearly,  during  the  next 
fen  or  twelve  years;  taking  care  to  make  them  hol- 
low in  the  middle,  so  as  to  give  a  free  passage  for 
(he  air,  and  to  render  it  easy  to  gather  the  leaves. 
After  the  first  twelve  years  are  over,  it  will  be  suffi 
cienl  if  a  dressing  of  the  same  kind  is  regularly 
given  to  them  once  every  three  years.  But  as  some 
of  the  branches  may  probably  be  broken  annually, 
in  gathering  the  leaves,  care  must  be  taken  to  prune 
^11  such  branches  as  may  happen  to  be  thus  broken, 
to  prevent  the  trees  from  sufi'ering  materially  by 
such  accidents. 

In  planting  out  the  mulberry  tree  in  the  field 
where  it  is  to  remain,  care  must  be  taken  to  cover 
the  roots  properly,  so  that  the  earth  may  not  lie 
hollow  upon  them,  vuhich  would  injure  the  plant. 
They  should  also  take  care  to  prop  the  different 
trees  with  stakes,  to  prevent  them  from  wind-wav- 
ing; placing  straw  next  the  body  of  the  tree,  to 
prevent  the  bark  from  being  hurt;  and  it  will 
be  |)roper  also  to  surround  them  v\ith  briars  or 
brambles  to  preserve  them  from  all  injury  from 
tattle. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  (he  second  crop 


uf  leaves  which  come  out  upon  the  mulberry  trees 
after  having  been  stripped  of  (heir  firs(  leaves  for  the 
use  of  the  silk  worm,  are  not  allowed  to  fall  of  them- 
selves in  autumn.  They  are  gathered  for  the  second 
time  with  care,  a  little  before  the  time  they  would  fall 
naturally,  ainiJ  are  given  for  food  to  their  sheep,  and 
eaten  by  them  with  greediness,  and  by  that  means 
turn  out  to  good  account  to  the  farmer  Bef)re  the 
culture  of  silk  was  introduced  in(o  (h:i(  part  of  Lan- 
guedoc  which  is  near  to  the  mountains  of  Cevennes, 
the  peasantry  over  all  that  neighbourhood  were 
miserably  poor,  as  their  soil,  which  is  mostly  gravel 
and  sand,  was  incapable  of  carrying  crops  of  any 
kind  of  grain  whatever.  But  as  it  was  found,  uponi 
trial,  to  answer  remarkably  well  for  the  mulberry 
(ree,  the  people  entered  with  great  alacrity  into  the 
culture  of  silk;  and  they  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
that  lucrative  branch, that  from  having  been  amongst 
the  poorest,  they  are  now  more  at  their  ease  than 
most  of  the  peasantry  of  that  kingdom. 

When  I  happened  to  be  at  Gauge,  which  is  with- 
in the  district  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  re- 
markable for  (he  manufacture  of  silk  stockings,  I 
was  carried  (o  see  some  mulberry  trees,  belonging 
(o  a  farmer  Id  (he  neighbourhood  of  (he  village, 
which  were  the  first  (hat  had  been  introduced  into 
that  part  of  the  coun(ry.  The  (rees  were  remarka- 
bly large  and  fine,  and  little  inferior  in  point  of  size 
to  our  elm  trees  of  the  middling  sor(.  The  people; 
who  obligingly  adended  me  to  show  me  the.'^e  faj 
vourite  trees,  assured  me  that  a  good  many  of  th 
largest  of  them  brought  a  return  to  the  farmer's  faj 
mily  of  a  louis'ddr  each  of  them  yearly 

As  an  encouragement   to  (he  small  heritors  am 
farmers  (o  plan(  mulberry  (rees  upon  their  grounds, 
the  French  government  are  at  an  annual  expense  ii 
keeping  up  large  nurseries  of  these  trees  in  man 
difl'erent  parts   of   the   country,  from  whence  th 
small   heritors  and   farmers    are   liberally  supplie 
gratis  with  whatever  numbers  of  these  trees  the 
desire  to  plant  out  upon  thtir  grounds;  and  prope 
directions  are  ordered  to   be   given  along  with  (h 
(rees,  by  (he  gardeners   who  are  cha 
care  of  (hese   public    nuiseries,  that 
ivlioni  the  dees   are  thus   given    may    knoiv  hoiv  to| growth 


whose    veracity    ]   am    cer(ain    I    could   fully   de- 
pend 

J  He  told  me  there  was  a  gentleman,  a  surgeon  of 
iVismes.in  Languedoc,  who  had  a  tract  of  very  poor 
iound  in   that   neighbourhood   left   to   him    by  his 
fjither;  which,   when    it  came   into  his  possession, 
elded  him  a   rent  of  three  hundred  livres,  which 
nounts  in  our  money  to  (welve  guineas  and  a  half. 
s  this  gentleman  observed  tha(  (he  eul(ure  of  silk 
as  extending  i(self  rapidly  over  (hat   part  of  the 
ountry,  he  planted  the  whole  of  his  little  property 
with  white  mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  of  which,  as 
hi*  plantation  advanced,  he  found  he  coidd  regular- 
ly sell  annually  for  ready  money   to  the  people  in 
the  (own  of  Nismes  and  in  (he  neighbourhood,  who 
Employed  (hemselves  in  (he  culture  of  silk;  and  my 
tiend  informed  me,  tha(  (hese  very   grounds,  alter 
l;uing  been  only  six(een  years   planted,  gave  a  re- 
irn  to  the  proprie(or  of  (welve  hundred  livres  year- 
;  amoundng  (o  fifty  guineas  of  our  money.     This 
iprovemen(  having  been  carried  on  under  (he  eye 
f  the  neighbouring  heri(ors,  several  of  them  pur- 
ued  (he  same  plan   wi(h   equal  success;  and  some 
if  (hem   who    had   grounds   of   the   same   quality 
vhieh  had   been   long  planted  with  vines,  actually 
jrubhed    up    their    vineyards,  and     planted    their 
(■rounds  %vith  the  white  mulberry;  and  here  let  me 
add,  that  (he  mulberry  (ree  is  long  lived,  (here  being 
many  instances  where  they    have   stood   perfectly 
ood  for  above  one  hundred  years. 
When  the  young  mulberry  trees  are  in  the  seed 
bed,  and  even  when  afterwards  plan(ed  out  in  nur- 
sery grounds,  and   likewise  for  several  years  after 
jtheyare  planted  out   in   (he   fields  to  remain,  you 
must  be  careful  every  night,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer seasons,  to  examine  with  care  all  round  your 
plants  for  a  little  snail  without  a  shell,  wdich  is  very 
loud  of  the   bark   of  these  trees  when  young  and 
preys  upon  them  prodigiously.     These  snails  will 
cut  over  your  young  plants  in   the  seed   beds  and 
nurs'^ry   grounds,  and   will   even  continue   to  prey 

,  upon  the  trees  till  they  are  pretty  old;  and  though 

arged  with  tm  they  do  not  absolutely  kdl  (he  (rees  when  plan(ed 

(be   pe')ple  tojout,  yet   they  hurt   (hem  greatly,  and  retard   their 

These  snails,  therefore,  must  be  gathered 


treat  (hem  properly.  This  benelicen{  public  mea  up  eiery  night  as  above  mentioned,  a  little  after 
sure  is  attended  with  great  advan(age  (o  the  coun  sunse(, which  is  better  than  in  (he  morning,  be- 
(ry,  as  (he  poorer  people  are  by  (his  means  saved  cause  (lio  mischief  they  occasion  is  generally  done 
from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  rearing  the  (rees,  in  (he  night;  and  (hey  mus(  be  burui,  or  otherwise 
until  they  come  to  be  of  a  proper  si/:e  for  planting  efrBC(ually  destroyed;  for  if  you  do  not  kill  them 
out  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  jthey  will  find  their  way  again  to  (he  trees. 

From  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  silk  over  all  I  The  winter  of  1765,  I  passed  at  Montauban,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  France,  (here  is  a  great  in- iQuercy,  when  the  frost  was  so  extremely  severe 
creasing  demand  yearly  for  (he  mulberry  leaves;  sOjthati(no(  only  des(royed  the  greatest  part  of  (he 
(ha(  (hey  are  now  become  as  much  an  ar(icle  of' leguminous  crops,  and  almos(  the  whole  produce  of 
commerce  as  any  o(her  vege(able  production;  the  j  the  kitchen  garden,  but  also  many  of  their  vines, 
peasants  with  eagerness  buying  them  up  annuaHy  j  fig  and  olive  (rees,  and  a  great  part  of  the  orange 
with  ready  money  at  the  proper  season  for  the  use  trees  in  their  green  houses;  yet  tha(  frost,  with  all 


of  the  silk  worms 

This  last  circumstance  has  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  gentlemen  of  property  (o  raise  extensive 
plantadons  of  mulberry  (rees  upon  their  estates;  as 
they  bring  in  a  certain  and  6(eady  revenue,  wi(h 
li(tle  (rouble  or  expense  (o  the  proprietor,  after  the 
trees  have  once  passed  the  risk  of  being  hurt  by 
cattle.  And  (his  improvement  is  of  the  more  con- 
sequence, because  (he  grounds  (hat  are  found  to  be 
the  fittest  for  production  of  the  mulberry  (rees 
which  afford  (he  best  food  for  (he  silk  worms,  being 
gravel  or  sand,  cannol  be  employed  wi(h  any 
advantage  in  (he  raising  of  corn,  more  espe- 
cially where  (he  manures  lie  at  a  distance  from 
'  them. 

Grounds  of  (he  above  description  had  formerly 
been  in  use  (o  be  planted  with  vines;  but  the  returns 
from  these  were  far  from  being  equal  to  what  is  ob- 
(ained  from  grounds  of  the  same  quality  when  plant- 
ed with  mulberry  trees.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  the  following 
particulars,   which   I  had  from  a  gentleman;  on 


its  severity,  did  not  occasion  the  smallest  injury  to 
the  mulberry  trees,  nor  to  the  eggs  of  (he  silk 
worms.  This  fros(  condnued  for  (wo  mon(hs  toge- 
ther, and  was  within  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  the 
great  frost  in  1709.  But  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, I  was  assured  from  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, that  even  the  frost  of  1709  did  not  cause 
the  smallest  injury  to  the  mulberry  trees,  though  it 
destroyed  many  of  their  vines,  and  almost  their 
whole  fig  and  olive  trees  all  over  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  From  which  two  instances  I  think  it 
may  he  fairly  inferred,  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
dread  any  danger  to  the  mulberry  trees  from  the 
severity  of  our  British  climate 

1  shall  now  proceeil  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manner  used  in  France  for  disengaging  the  seeds 
from  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry,  which  requires  a 
considerable  degree  of  labour,  as  well  as  attention. 

Having  gathered  the  quan(i(y  of  fruit  you  pro- 
pose to  set  apart  for  seed,  which  must  be  thorough- 
ly ripe  before  it  is  pulled,  you  put  (he  fruit  in(o  a 
large  tub  or  vessel,  vfhere  you  cause  a  person  to 
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tramp  ami  press  it  with  his  li^re.  fi  et,  ni  order  tu 
bruise  the  whole  of  it  thoroughly,  and  by  that 
HJeaHS  disengage,  the  seed  from  the  little  pods  or 
cells  in  which  it  is  contained. 

You  must  at  the  same  time  have  in  readiness 
another  tub,  which  must  be  pretty  deep,  into  whicli 
you  introduce  a  piece  of  flat  wood,  which  must  be 
made  to  rest  upon  the  sides  of  the  tub,  at  the  dis 
tance  of  six,  eight,  or  more  inches  from  the  bottom 
ef  the  tub,  as  you  shall  judge  to  be  necessary  fcir 
your  quantity  of  fruit  This  cross  piece  of  wood  is 
oalcuiattd  to  support  a  round  cane  sieve,  which  is 
to  resi  upon  it.  This  sieve  must  be  very  line,  that 
is,  the  holes  must  be  very  small  and  close  set  toge 
ther,  that  as  little  of  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  as  possi- 
ble may  go  through  the  holes  along  witli  the  seed. 
Things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  tub  filled  so 
far  with  vvater  that  it  may  rise  more  than  half  way 
up  the  brim  of  the  sieve,  when  placed  upon  the 
piice  of  wood,  you  then  put  a  handful  or  tvvoof  th^ 
bruised  fruit  into  the  sieve,  which  you  rub  bard 
with  your  hands  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sieve,  in 
order  to  make  the  seed  pass  through  the  holes,  and 
«very  now  and  then  you  lilt  up  the  sieve  with  both 
hands,  and  shake  it  to  ui  .ke  the  vvater  pass  through 
it,  which  carries  the  seed  along  wilh  it.  Besides 
rubliing  the  fruit  with  your  hand  upon  the  bottom 
of  llie  sieve  as  above,  you   also  take  it  and  rub  it 


ries  a  double,  nay,  nearly  a  triple  quantity  of  leaves 
to  what  it  can  do  in  the  hotter  or  drier  climates,  such 
as  that  of  the  south  of  Krance,  which  is  judged  to 
be  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  su- 
perior richness  of  the  soil  In  a  cold  moist  climate 
a  person  is  not  able,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  to 
produce  above  the  half  of  the  cocoons  from  the 
same  quantity  of  eggs  which  can  he  done  in  a  warm- 
er and  drier  cliniate  But  as  in  the  colder  climate 
the  mulberry  tree  carries  ne.irly  three  times  the 
quantity  of  leaves,  which  it  can  do  in  the  other; 
from  thence  it  arises,  that  the  colder  climates,  such 
as  those  before  mentioned,  are  able,  upon  the  whole, 
to  raise  at  least  as  much  silk,  from  the  s^me  quan 
tity  of  eggs,  as  the  vvarmer  countries;  because  the 
quantity  of  food  is  the  great  article,  as  the  grain  or 
eggs  of  the  silk  worm  can  easily  be  multiplied  to  as 
great  a  quantity  as  you  please. 

11.  Having  thus  gone  through  the  articles  of  great- 
est importance,  "o  liir  as  they  occurred  to  me,  in 
relation  to  the  first  and  leading  branch  of  our  sub 
ject;  the  next  which  naturally  falls  to  be  consideied, 
is  the  method  observed  in  France  in  hatching  the 
worms.  But  before  proceeding  to  this  article,  it 
may  not  he  improper  to  premise  the  following  par- 
ticulars, as  they  seem  justly  to  demand  a  very  par- 
ticular attention. 

Here  then  i  must  observe,  that  the  greatest  care 


heartily  betwixt  the  two  palms  of  your  hands,  rub  ouglit  to  be  taken  to  |>rocure  healthy  good  seed  or 
biiig  the  one  hard  against  the  other;  as  it  takes  ajeggs.  because  it  has  been  ascertained  from  repealed 
great  deal  of  work  and  pains  to  get  the  seed  disen- 1  experience,  that  the  eggs  from  those  houses  where 
gaged  out  of  their  little  cells,  which  must  be  doneiliie  worms  were  infected  with  bad  air,  carries  along 
eflectually  before  the  seeds  will  pass  through  the  with  it  to  the  worms  produced  therefrom,  the  same 
holes  of  the  sieve.  distempers  to  which  the  worms  of  the  preceding 

This  work  must  be  repeated  till  you  observe  that  )  ear  were  subject, 
the  whole  of  the  seed  has  passed  through  the  holes      The  eggs,  in   order  to  be    properly  preserved, 
of  the  sieve;  after  which  you  throw  aside  the  pulp,|^hould  be  kept  in  some  dry  place,  with  a  free  air  not 
and  must  proceed  in  the  same  m  inner  wilh  the  restitoo  hot;  and  that  you  should  avoid  keeping  them  in 
of  the  Iruit,  until  you  have  finished  the  whole.  any  vault  or  cellar  under  ground;  because  any  kind 

You  then  lake  the  sieve  and  piece  of  wood  out  0/  of  damp  is  found  to  be  destructive  to  them, 
the  tub,  and  pour  off  all   the   waler,  when  )oa  will       The  egtfs  of  the  silk  worm   have   lieen   fonnd  to 


find  the  seed  at  the  bottom;  but  along  vith  it 
great  quantity  of  the  pulp,  which  has  be-'n  forced 
tbrougli  the  holes  of  the  sieve,  in  rubbing  (be  fruit 
hard  upon  the  bottom  of  it  with  your  hand,  as 
above  mentioned. 

I  shoidd  have  noticed,  that  all  the  seeds  which 
swim  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  litfht  and 
good  lor  nothing,  and  must,  therefore,  be  thrown 
aside. 

You  then  put  the  pulp  and  seed,  which  you  find 
nixed  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  into  ano 
ther  vessel,  and  fill  the  tub  wilh  water  as  at  first, 
bating  put  the  piece  ol  wood  and  the  sieve  in  their 
proper  places  as  before,  after  which  you  pass  the 
pulp  and  seed,  by  degrees,  ihrough  the  sieve,  by 
rubbing  it  with  your  band  upon  the  bottom  as  be- 
fore, and  lifting  up  the  sieve  from  time  to  lime,  with 
both  hands,  and  shaking  it,  as  already  mentioned. 
In  passing  it  this  second  time  yuu  will  disengage  a 
great  quantity  of  the  pulp,  which  you  thro»  aside 
from  time  to  time,  as  soon  as  you  observe  that  none 
of  the  seed  remains  amongst  it. 

You  then  pour  ofTthe  water  as  before;  and  if  you 
find  thai  there  is  still  some  of  the  pulp  re  aining 
with  ihe  seed,  you  must  pass  it  a  third  time  Ihrougii 
the  sieve,  which  will  effectually  clean  it,  if  your  sieve 
is  fine  enough. 

If  your  sieve  is  too  coarse,  that  is,  if  the  holes 
are  too  large,  it  will  occasion  you  a  great  deal  more 
work,asyou  will  be  obliged  to  pass  it  oltener  through 
the  sieve,  since  that  operation  must  be  repeated  till 
the  seed  is  perfectly  clean;  after  which  you  must 
spread  the  seed  upon  a  clean  cloth,  and  expose  it  to 
the  sun,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry  Three  davs,  or 
even  four  days  of  a  full  sun  are  necessary  tu  dry  and 
harden  the  seed  properly  for  keeping. 

Upon  this  part  of  our  subject  it  seems  proper  to 
add,  that  in  a  cool  moist  co  .  .iry,  such  as  abi.ut  Pa 
fis  or  London,  it  is  reckone4  the  oiulberry  tree  car- 


degenerate  in  the  space  of  five  years;  hence  a  change 
from  time  to  titue  is  judged  to  be  necessary,  taking 
care  to  have  the  eggs  brought  from  a  warmer  to  a 
colder  dim  te.  I'his,  however,  must  be  done  by 
degrees,  and  not  carried  at  once  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  For  example,  eggs  brought  from  the 
Levant,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  or  from  other  countries 
of  Ihe  same  latitude,  ought  not  to  be  brought  at  once 
into  such  a  cold  climate  as  that  of  Flanders,  or  the 
north  of  France;  but  should  be  first  brought  into 
such  a  climate  as  that  of  Provence  or  Languedoc, 
from  whence,  after  having  remained  there  lor  two 
years,  it  can  be  brought  with  safety  into  the  colder 
countries. 


prevent  any  danger  from  changing  Ihe  eggs.  When 
corked  and  sealed  as  above,  put  the  bottle  into  a 
double  case,  or  box  of  wood;  not  only  to  preserve 
the  eggs  from  all  damp  from  Ihe  sea,  or  otherways, 
but  also  (0  protect  llieni  frotn  too  much  heat,  which 
would  cause  them  to  hatch,  ff  the  bottle  is  too 
full,  the  eggs  will  lie  too  close  one  upon  another, 
and  will  in  that  case  heat  of  themselves,  and  hatch, 
and  consequently  in  both  cases  must  be  lost. 

The  eggs  that  are  duly  impregnated  by  the  male 
butterfly  are  of  a  grey  cindery  colour,  which  colour 
they  preserve  till  they  are  properly  prepared  for 
hatching,  as  after-mentioned.  The  eggs  which  are 
not  duly  impregn.  led,  are  readily  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  after  having 
been  kept  for  some  time,  they  always  continue  to 
be  of  a  yellow  colour;  and  I  need  scarce  add,  that  all 
such  eggs  are  good  for  nothing,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  thrown  away.  There  is  no  distinguish- 
ing between  good  and  bad  e^gs,  but  by  the  change 
of  colour,  after  being  kept  for  some  time,  as  above 
mentioned. 

One  ounce  of  eggs  will  produce  40,000  worms; 
and  so  in  proportion,  for  a  larger,  or  smaller  quan- 
tity. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  met  hod  I  ob-erved  to  be  used  in 
France  for  hatching  the  worms.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  loss  which  must  necessarily  follow,  if  the  mul- 
berry leaves  should  happen  to  be  destroyed  by  frost, 
after  you  have  begun  to  prepare  your  eggs,  they 
reckon  it  advisable  to  divide  them,  and  prepare  them 
for  hatching  at  Iwo  different  times,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  days,  Ihe  one  after  the  other. 

The  advancement  of  the  season  determines  the 
time  of  piei'aring  your  eggs  for  hatching,  as  you 
proceed  to  that  as  soon  as  you  observe  that  there  is 
a  prospect  of  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for 
your  worms,  by  Ihe  advancement  of  Ihe  leaves  of 
the  mulberry.  But  in  order  to  be  properly  prepared 
for  this  work,  you  must  begin  a  month  before  the 
usual  time  of  hatching;  first  to  put  your  eggs  in  lit- 
tle divisions,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  which 
you  must  place  upon  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper, 
upon  plates,  for  example:  and  put  those  pl.ites  con- 
taining the  eggs  in  a  place  a  little  warmer  than 
vvhere  you  had  kept  them  during  Ihe  winter;  for  ex- 
ample, if  you  have  an  alcove  bed,  place  them  upon 
the  shelf  within  the  alcove.  Let  them  remain  in 
that  situation  for  the  first  five  or  six  days,  after  which 
you  must  prepare  some  little  chip  boxes,  perfectly 
clean  and  neat,  seven  inches  lonir.  four  inches  broad, 
and  four  inches  high,  and  cover  them  on  the  inside 
with  clean  white  paper,  into  which  put  the  diflerent 


I  divisions  of  your  eggs,  having  a  small  box  for  each 
The  first  year  that  the  eggs  are  brought  from  a  [division,  and  place  these  boxes  in  a  basket,  upon  a 
warm  to  a  cold  climate,  you  must  not  expect  great  1  stool  or  chair,  at  the  foot  of  your  bed;  niaknig  one 
success  from   them;  on  Ihe  contrary,  you  will  find, 'of  Ihe  niattrasses  of  your  bed  go  uiuierneatli  the 


though  Ihe  utmost  care  and  attention  are  given  tu 
ihem,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  worms  will  die. 
But  still  you  will  be  able  to  save  enough  to  stock 
yoursell  sufficiently  with  eggs,  which  every  succeed- 
ing year  will  be  found  to  answer  better  as  the  worms 
become  naturalized  to  the  climate,  which  can  only 
be  brought  about  gradually;  and  indi  ed  more  time 
will  be  requisite  for  this  purpose  in  Britain  than  in 
France,  as  the  climate  upon  the  continent  is  more 
fixed  and  steady  than  with  us  in  England. 

In  transporting  the  eggs  from  one  country  to  ano 
ther,  especially  when  this  is  done  by  sea,  you  must 
order  Ihem  to  be  pul  into  a  bottle,  which  ought  not 
to  be  filled  more  than  half  full,  that  the  eggs  might 
not  lie  loo  close  together,  which  might  run  Ihe  risk 
of  heating  them,  and  causing  them  to  hatch.  The 
bottle  being  but  hall  full,  leaves  sufficient  room  to 
Ihe  eggs  to  be  tossed  upside  down,  by  the  motion  of 
Ihe  Vessel,  which  keeps  them  cool  and  fresh,  and 
hinders  theui  from  heating.  After  pullint;  the  eggs 
into  the  1)1, tile,  let  it  be  carcliill^  corked;  a  cover  of 
leather  put  over  the  cork;  and  let  that  be  sealed,  to 


basket;  and  cover  the  basket  on  the  top,  first  with 
some  cover  of  woollen  clolh,  which  pin  close  over 
it,  and  above  that  place  a  bed  cover  above  all,  so  as 
to  keep  in  Ihe  beat  communicated  by  the  maltrass 
to  the  eges;  in  which  situation  let  them  remain  for 
six  days  longer;  after  which  increase  Ihe  heat  to  14 
degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,*  jireserving 
that  heat  equal,  day  and  night,  by  means  of  a  little 
fire  in  some  corner  of  the  room  at  a  distance  from 
the  bed. 

In  the  morning  when  you  get  up,  put  a  heater  of 
one  kind  or  other:  for  example,  a  tin  bottle  with  hot 
water,  or  a  foot  stove,  into  your  bed  betwixt  the 
sheets,  and  proportion  that  heal  so  as  to  equal  the 
heat  you  give  to  the  bed,  when  you  lie  in  it  your- 
self; keeping  up  Ihe  same  heat  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
until  you  go  to  bed  again  yourself  in  the  evening. 

Having  kept  them  in  this  situation  for  eight  or 
nine  days,  you  must  then  put  your  dili'crent  divisions 
of  eggs  into  little  pieces  of  old  linen  cloth,  which 

*  Or  about  59  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
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miift  be  (vaslied  tliorouglily  clean  for  that  purpose, 
as  the  h-asl  dirtiness  in  the  cloth  would  prove  pre- 
judicial to  the  esijs;  each  piece  of  cloth  should  be 
of  the  size  of  a  foot  square:  turn  up  the  ends  of  the 
piece  of  cloth,  and  tie  them  with  a  bit  of  thread,  as 
near  to  the  top  or  end  as  pos^^ihlc;  by  means  of  which 
(he  cjrgs  uill  lie  loose,  and  can  be  shook,  and  turn- 
ed Ironi  liuic  to  time,  without  untying  the  knot:  re- 
pliice  thi'se  packets  in  the  basket,  and  cover  them 
up  as  liefore,  turning  and  shaking  the  seed  in  the 
jiackets  three  or  four  times  a  day,  that  it  may  re- 
ceive the  heat  equally. 

( To  he  contiimcd.) 


dient  at  all  necessary,  much  less  'essential,'  as  Mr. 
Powel  supposes,  for  the  'support  of  the  fleece,' 
whether  he  means  by  this  expression,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fleece,  or  the  maintenance  of  its  quality 
and  value."  "In  selecting  Merinoes,  I  would  pay 
no  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  fineness  and  unifor- 
mity of  the  fleece,  and  their  general  healthiness.' "  ^     ^ 

And  again,  in  the  American  Farmer  of  January  equal,  whether  those  sheep  which  have  an  abun° 
13,  1820 —  dance  of  yolk  have  not   finer  and   more  valuable 


t|ose  whith  have  less."  This  is  the  vert  matter 
IS  DISPUTE.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
do  not  believe  the  "speculative"  fact. 

A  very  little  reflection,  will  satisfy  Columella, 
tfiat  the  question  is  not,  whether  fat  sheep  have 
coarser  wool  than  lean  slieep,  nor  whether  rams  have 
coarser  wool  than    eioes;    but   other   things  being 


AGRICVZiTURE. 


MR. 


CALDWELL  IN  REPLY  TO  COLU- 
iMELLA. 

Philadelphia,  JYovember  ISth,  1826. 
To  THE  Editor, 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  the  American  Far- 
mer of  the  lOlli  instant,  some  remarks  on  my  cor- 
respondence, I  beg  leave  to  say,  with  all  proper 
respect  for  your  correspondent  Columella  that  (to 
use  liis  own  words,)  "there  is  a  want  of  preci 
sion  eitlier  in  my  expressions  or  in  C's  concep- 
tion of  them."  For  example,  in  reply  to  eertain 
(jueries,  I  ventured  to  use  the  following  expressions: 
"I  have  generally  found  the  Jinesl  Jlceces  lo  contain 
the  most  yolk,  yet  1  have  known  exceptions  to  (his 
general  rule,  in  sheep  that  appeared  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar secretion  and  concretion  of  the  yolk  These 
i-vceptions,  however,  have  been  so  rare,  as  to 
KST.\BLisn  in  njy  opinion,  the  correctness  of  the 
general  rule." 

"It  is  tliere,"  says  Columella,  "specifically  admit- 
ted by  that  iulelligent  breeder,  that  those  sheep 
which  have  the  most  copious  secretion  of  y(  Ik,  have 
not  the  IJiRSt  wool,  or  at  least  that  they  have  not 
generally  the  finest  wool." 

I  submit  to  the  r.eader  whether  any  such  admis- 
sion can  be  diann  from  the  expressions  which  I 
have  used,  and  refer  to  the  paper  itself,  for  the  in- 
trenious  process,  by  which  I  am  represented  as  say- 
ing the  very  reverse  of  what  I  did  say.  It  may  ne- 
vertheless be  proper  to  state  that  I  had  no  allusion 
lo  those  .'.lietp  of  "dark  exterior,"  which  Columella 
describe^,  ;iiid  confidently  affirms  to  he  the  particu- 
lar excrpliuns,  to  my  general  rule.  I  consider  that 
"dark  exterior,"  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  fine 
wool,  rather  than  of  the  contrary. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  I  disclaim  all  pre- 
tension to  infallibility  of  judgment.  I  merely  gave 
my  opinion  because  it  had  been  asked;  and  I  now 
oiler  s\jch  explanations  as  seem  to  t)e  necessary  in 
ri'.latiim  to  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  It 
was  my  intention  to  designate  those  fleeces  which 
every  experienced  breeder  must  have  occasionally 
met  with,  where  the  yolk  had  become  hardened  or 
rnncretcd  into  masses  of  a  yellow  crumbly  substance, 
instead  of  being  equally  and  uniformly  diffused,  and 
iif  an  uily  consistence,  as  is  the  case  where  the  se- 
rretion  has  been  n-^uhir  and  healthful.  |  never 
could  have  suspected,  that  any  one  would  consider 
the  terms  "peculiar  secretion  and  concretion  of  the 
yolk,"  as  .synonymous  vvitli  "the  most  cojiious  secre- 
tion of  yolk,"  and  am  snipiised  that  so  intelligent, 
and  experienccul  a  writer  as  Columella,  should  have 
I'allen  into  this  error. 

Columella  objects  to  his  having  been  made  to 
say,  "BV  infi:rknce,'"  "that  yolk  is  not  a  charac 
teristic  of  the  jMerino  race."  'J'liis  inference,  he 
says,  "is  erroneous.  "  and  that  he  has  "no  where 
said  any  thing  from  which  it  could  be  drawn."  How 
far  he  is  justifiable  in  nuking  these  assertions  may 
be  seen  vvhere  he  has  declared,  (American  P'armcr, 
Dec.  80th,  182.T,)  "abundance  of  yoi.k  is  rarely 
voiiNi)  in  the  best  woolleJ  animal,  nor  is  this  ingre- 


As  the  inspection  of  the  wool'  over  the  whole 
body  of  the  sheep,  will  be  the  best  possible  guide 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  animal,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  examining  other  marks,  such  as  tolk," 

&.C. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Columella  is  there 
instructing  the  ignorant  how  to  selectMcRiNO  sheep, 
and  he  particularly  charges  them  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion TO  YOLK,  but  to  avoid  it,  as  a  useless  ingre- 
dient, and  to  reject  those  sheep  in  which  it  abounds. 
Is  it  not  then  a  just  inference,  that  Columella  did 
not  believe  yolk  lo  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Merino 
race? 

I  will  prove  it  thus.  Columella  certainly  knows 
and  admits  that  in  selecting  breeders  of  any  race, 
characteristic  marks  must  be  regarded. 

But,  says  Columella,  in  selectins;  Merino  sheep, 
yolk  is  not  only  to  be  disregarded,  but  avoided. 
Consequently.  Columella  does  not  believe  ynik  to  be 
a  eliaracleristic  of  the  Merino  race.  If  he  has  said 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  to  suit  other  purposes,  it 
is  not  TOj/duty  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency. 

If  there  has  been  any  "man  of  straw"  in  the 
case,  he  was  rot  of  my  begetting,  and  if  his  head 
has  been  "cut  oflT,"  "thou  can'st  not  say  I  did  it." 
The  verdict  must  be,  "felo  de  se." 

Let  us  now  take  into  consideration  the  queries, 
with  which  Columella  concludes  his  last  communi- 
cation; they  are  as  follow. 

"If  yolk  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  fir'e  \vool, 
and  the  finest  fleeces  have  usually  the  greatest 
quantity  of  it,  how  does  it  happen  that  Southdowns 
and  several  other  breeds,  have  as  fine  or  finer  wool 
than  half-blood  Merinoes,  while  the  latter  secrete  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  yolk?" 

"How  does  it  happen  that  high  fed  sheep  have 
more  yolk  and  coarser  wool  than  low  fed  sheep?" 

•How  does  it  happen  that  rams  have  more  yolk 
and  coarser  wool  than  ewes?  Does  not  reason  teach 
us  to  doubt  a  theory  which  has  such  difficulties  to 
reconcile?" 

As  these  queries  seem  to  be  partly  addressed  to 
me,  I  will  answer  them  with  much  pleasure,  as  far 
as  my  experience  will  permit;  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  saying,  that  it  will  always  give  me 
pleasure  to  communicate  to  Columella,  any  infor- 
mation in  my  power. 

In  reply  then  to  the  first  query,  I  can  only  say, 
(hat  I  doubt  the  fact  there  assumed.  I  have  never 
seen  any  Southdown  sheep,  but  those  imported  by 
Mr.  Powel,  and  1  do  maintain  that  those  sheep  have 
quite  as  much  yolk  as  the  fleeces  of  half-blood  Me 
rinoes. 

As  to  the  second  query,  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  answer  that,  until  Columella  has 
satisfied  himself  of  the  fact. 

That  he  doubts  it,  is  proved  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  American  Farmer  of  January  13, 
1826,  where  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  query — 

"I  have  mostly  observed,  that  those  who  are  most 
tenacious  of  this  opinion  have  flocks  in  bad  condi 
tion,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  negligence  and 
starvation;  and  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  theory  was  the  cause  or  the  effect  ol  the  bad 
condition  of  their  flocks." 

As  to  the  last  query.  Columella  will  himself  ad 
mit,  that  all  the  secretions  of  the  male,  in  the  whole 
quadruped  race,  are  coarser  and  more  abundant 
(ban  those  of  the  female.  The  question  shoidd 
have  been,  how  does  it  happen,  that  "ihose  ranis 
which  have  the  most  yolk,  have  coarser  fleeces  than 


fleeces,  than  those  which  have  little  or  no  yolk. 
JAxMES  CALDWELL. 


I  SALE  OF  WOOL. 

i  (From  the  Boston  Statesman.) 

j  Enclosed  you  have  the  last  sale  of  Wool  at  Bos- 
tlin.  The  price  has  lowered  nearly  20  per  cent. 
Be  so   good  as  to  insert  it.     The  account  of  sales 

iill  be  interesting  to  the  Woollen  Manufacturers. 
ours,  &c. 
Sale  of  Wool,  in  Boston,  the  15th  inst.  by  David 
ale.     Conditions;  satisfactory  notes,  under  §1000, 
lix  months;  over  1000,  six  and  nine  months. 
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3S.  fine  grade  fleeces,  washed,  lb. 

41  cts. 

280 

full  blood     do             do 

43 

66 

lambs' 

43 

28 

pulled 

43 

725 

pieces  washed 

16 

250 

full  blood  fleeces  in  the  grease 

2S 

120 

fine  high  grade  fleeces  washed 

44 

2S0 

full  blood  fleeces       do 

51 

4.30 

"          selected     do 

51 

950 

grade  do  very  clean 

36 

D12 

do      do  in  the  dirt 

14 

3.^0 

various  fleeces  washed 

21 

250 

1st  sort  lambs'  wool  do 

41 

500 

grade  fleeces               do 

41 

220 

fine  fleeces  in  grease 

20 

230 

full  blood  fleeces  washed 

42 

>  2-iQ 

"              do      in  the  grease 

27 

400 

"           merino          do 

31 

1800 

"           high  grade  washed 

42 

2000 

"           fleeces  in  grease 

30 

800 

grade  fleeces  washed 

34 

1600 

full  blQod,  high  grade  washed 

46 

1700 

do               do 

49 

1400 

do               do 

43 

1300 

do               do 

49 

900 

grade  fleeces 

40 

1100 

do             washed 

41 

600 

do                 do 

34 

550 

do                 do 

36 

10 

do  pieces 

36 

1100 

full  blood,  high  grade,  washed  44 

1600 

"          fleeces                    do 

50 

900 

"         high  grade  fleeces  do 

46 

1300 

"         fleeces                      do 

50 

1250 

do                           do 

48 

1300 

high  grade  fleeces                do 

384 

300 

full  blood       do                      do 

41 

200 

"                do     in  grease 

24 

200 

merino           do         do 

28 

600 

do               do     washed 

87 

400 

grade             do         do 

28 

400 

full  blood  fleeces  in  grease 

27 

300 

grade             do     washed 

27 

roo 

full  blood      do         do 

27 

3800 

high  grade  do 

47 

3 

bales  Danish  lambs'  wool 

30 

3  Girnian          do  19 

2  Saxony          do  46 

2  extra  fine  Spanish  do  71 
6  Portuguese  do  37 
6  Spanish  Legoviane  do  87 

15  do                          do  41 

3  do  do  63 
74  fine  grade  wool,  well  washed 

5  bales  sold  46 

5  choice  wool  47 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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5  lbs 
2 

2 

3 
10 
10 

S 

5 

0 

7 
10 
20 
20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

2 

14 

3 

1 


Porluguese  wool  40  cts. 

Saxony,  No.  2  40 

do  I  40 

do  64 

Imperial  Sax'y  wool,  2  sold  1  51 

Electoral         do         do  1  72 

superfine  lambs'  wool  46 

Saxony  do  46 

do  do  46 

super  cleaa  Spanish  62 

E  iM  R  do  93 

1st  sort  lambs'  wool,  very  clean  43 


same  wool 

No.  19  common  Saxony  wool 
20  Saxony  lambs'        do 
41  do  do 

162  fair  qualify  Saxony 
163,  169,  170  com.  do 
166,   1st  quality  Saxony 

sorted  pieces 
162,  2d     do  do 

168,3d     do  do 

9,  10,  B  Ayres  wool,  M 
South  American 
2d  qual.  lambs'  wool,  washed 
lambs'  wool,  black. 


48 
33 
51 
44 
51 
29 

64 
51 

26 
4 

9 
33i 

27 


sumption  of  malt  liquors  in  our  country.  The  price 
which  it  brings  the  present  season,  confirms  the  cor 
reetness  of  the  remarks  we  then  made,  and  furnishes 
the  best  encouragement  to  our  farmers  to  appro- 
priate more  of  their  land  to  this  species  of  grain. 
By  an  advertisement  in  our  paper  this  week  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  bushel  are 
now  paid  for  Barley  at  the  Brewery  in  this  place, 
and  at  half  this  price,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
it  would  not  be  an  unprofitable  crop.  The  quantity 
raised  in  this  State  is  so  small,  that  the  brewers  are 
obliged  to  procure  most  of  their  supplies  from 
abroad.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  our  own  far- 
mers should  avail  them.selves  of  the  demand  for  this 
article.  [Con.  paper. 

[We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  Barley 
might  be  cultivated  much  more  extensively,  with 
comparative  advantage  in  Maryland  The  present 
price  is  from  90  cents  to  #1.25  per  bushel.] 


AGRICULTURAL  AXIOMS. 

In  no  department  is  Bacon's  celebrated  maxitn 
"knowledge  is  power'  more  true  than  in  regard  to 
agriculture:  hence  no  farmer  can  be  accounted  skil- 
ful in  his"profession  who 'does  not  avail  himself  of 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  experience 
of  others,  and  who  does  not  improve  his  knowledge 
of  husbandry  by  the  perusal  of  ihe  ablest  works  that 
have  been  written  on  that  subject.  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine,  that  the  communication  of  knowledge  by 
printing,  which  has  promoted  the  advancement  of 
every  other  art,  should  be  of  no  use  in  agriculture. 

Endeavour  to  raise  good  grain,  for  it  will  always 
sell,  even  in  years  of  plenty;  whereas  it  is  only  in 
dear  and  scarce  seasons  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
grain  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Let  your  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  &c.  he  of  the 
best  sorts,  and  more  remarkable  tor  real  utility  than 
for  beauty  dr  fashion. 

Be  not  above  your  profession,  and  always  consi- 
der it  as  the  first  that  any  man  can  follow. 

Admit  no  guest  into  your  house,  who  cannot  lire 
upon  the  productions  of  his  own  country. 

No  fanner  ought  to  undertake  to  cultivate  any 
more  land  than  he  can  stock  and  manage  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  better  to  till  20  acres  well,  than  100  in 
a  slovenly  manner. 

A  man's  owning  a  large  farm  is  no  excuse  for  im- 
perfect tillage.  What  he  cannot  improve  he  need 
not  undertake  to  cultivate.  Most  of  our  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  villages,  if  left  to  the  operation  ol 
nature,  will  soon  be  profitable  for  fuel  and  timber. 
Large  pastures  may  be  profitable  with  no  other  la- 
bour than  what  is  necessary  to  keep  them  clear  of 
bushes.  But  to  run  over  20  acres  of  ploughed  land 
or  mowing  land,  for  what,  with  good  cultivation, 
may  be  obtained  from  five  acres,  is  the  quintessence 
of  bad  husbandry. 

A  l.irge  farm  without  skill,  capital,  or  industry, 
is  a  plague  to  its  owner.  It  is  like  what  somebody 
said  of  sell  righteousness,  the  more  you  have  of  it 
the  worse  you  are  off. 

Be  not  alraid  of  trying  experiments;  but  let  them 
be  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  few  at  a  time. 


LARGE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  a  description  of  a 
Sweet  Potato,  raised  by  E.  Pettigrew,  Esq.  at  Lake 
Phelps,  Tyrrel  county,  N.  Carolina.  By  inserting 
it  in  your  paper  you  will  oblige 

A  Friend  to  AoRicuLTtiRE. 

The  weight  of  the  potato  was  eleven  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  the  length  two  feet,  and  Ihe  circumference 
nineteen  inches.  Mr.  P.  had  several  others  of  near 
ly  the  same  size. 


In 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  cotton  and  tobac- 
co exported  from  New  Orleans  during  the  last  live 
years,  viz. 

Bales  of  Cotton     Hhds.  of  Tobacco. 
156,030  21,995 

171,431  19,371 

143,943  5,910 

204,557  16,849 

251,924  18,130 

So  we  see  that  Cotton  has  increased  in  the  great 
anount  of  100,000  bales  in  four  years;  but  the  aver- 
age of  Tobacco  exported  is  less  than  it  was. 


13-22 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 


I.ADIBS'  DEFARTnXENT. 


BARLEY. 

We  last  year  took  occasion  to  recommend  to  our 
agricultural  friends  more  attention  to  Ihe  cultivation 
of  Barley.  We  were  induced  to  do  this  by  the  high 
price  o:  the  article  at  Ihe  lime,  and  Ihe  prospect  of 
a  continued  demand,  atibrded  by  the  increased  con- 


THE  MOTHER. 

(Continued  from  page  -286.) 
[To  render  the  sense  of  the  subject  more  com 
olete,  should  the  reader  not  recur  to  the  last  number 
for  the  first  part  of  this  article,  we  here  repeat  the 
fest  paragraph  of  what  was  there  inserted,  on  the 
cffice  and  duties  of  the  Mother.] 

Although  to  make  a  good  instructress,  the  mother 
should  be  herself  well  instructed,  is  correct,  as  a 
general  rule;  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  as  we 
as  every  other  rule,  and  an  instance  I  have  lately 
met  with,  has  convinced  me  that  attention  and 
affection,  with  a  good  natural  understandin  j,  is  sutli- 
cient  for  the  performance  of  this  important  task 
As  many  a  fond  mother  may  be  deterred  from  un- 
dertaking this  sacred  and  endearing  duty  by  a  diffi- 
dence of  her  qualifications,  1  will  relate  the  instance 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

I  lately  paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks,  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  lives  on  an  estate  remote  from  any  city 
or  large  town.  He  had  an  only  son,  to  me  one  of 
the  most  interesting  youth.";  I  have  ever  met  with, 
though  probably  he  would  not  be  so  to  most  persons. 

He  was  tall  beyond  what  is  usually  called  tall  at 
his  age;  very  slender  and  very  pale.  His  munners 
were  so  shy  and  reserved  for  some  davs,  that  I 
nd 


to  say:  but  the  eager  and  intelligent  couiitenunce 
with  which  he  listened  to  the  conversation  of  others 
soon  changed  this  supposition,  ami  made  me  believe 
his  silence  proceeded  from  timidity.  1  therefore  by 
gentle  and  insinuating  attentions  endeavoured  to 
gain  his  confidence  and  conquer  his  reserve.  In 
this  I  soon  succeeded,  for  beneath  a  cold  exterior, 
and  bashful  and  reserved  manners,  he  had  a  warm 
heart  and  ingenuous  disposition. 

We  are  all  physiognomists  by  nature,  and  though 
the  principles  of  this  science  may  not  be  under- 
stood, its  sensations  will  always  enable  us  to  read  in 
the  countenance  of  another  what  is  passing  in  the 
mind,  and  where  kindness  and  symp.ithy  are  disco- 
vered, kindness  and  sympathy  will  be  excited.  Thus 
at  least  it  was,  with  my  young  friend  and  myself, 
and  without  the  aid  of  many  words  we  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  which  soon  ripened 
into  confidence  and  intiinacj'. 

He  undertook  to  be  the  guide  and  companion  of 
my  rambles,  and  while  he  led  me  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  forest,  explored  the  caverns,  or 
climbed  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  in  search  of  their 
natural  productions — or  walked  with  me  through 
the  garden,  over  the  grain  fields,  or  by  Ihe  banks  of 
the  river,  he  displayed  an  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge  which  I  have  seldom  met  with  in  any, 
and  never  before,  in  so  young  a  man. 

He  had  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  extensive  in- 
formation, on  subjects  of  natural  history.  Not  a 
tree,  not  a  plant,  not  a  bird  or  insect  that  we  met 
with,  but  he  could  give  me  a  history  of.  With  the 
mineral,  he  seemed  as  well  acquainted  as  with  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  to  this  practi- 
cal and  useful  knowledge,  he  added  not  only  an  ac- 
quaintance with,  but  an  enthusiastic  love  for,  the 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  apt  and  fre- 
quent quotations  which  burst  from  him,  were  occa- 
sioned by  some  analos,y  between  the  verse  and  thg 
objects  and  the  scenes  around;  they  had  no  tincture 
of  pedantry,  but  seemed  the  overflowings  of  an 
abundantly  stored  mind. 

Homer,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Lucian,  with  all  the  other  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
seemed  even  more  familiar  to  him  than  any  of  the 
modern,  except  Ihe  English.  With  Horace  in  par- 
ticular he  seemed  so  familiar,  that  one  would  have 
supposed  that  instead  of  an  ancient  author,  he  had 
been  his  every  day  companion  and  friend;  and  whe- 
ther we  eat  or  drank — walked  abroad  or  staid  at 
home — expatiated  on  the  charms  of  the  country  and 
solitude,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  and  socie- 
ty— on  the  virtues  of  poverty,  or  the  vices  of  the 
rich — of  poets  and  of  statesmen — for  every  scene 
and  every  subject  he  had  some  apposite  verse  from 
his  favourite  Horace,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his 
observation,  and  this  with  such  perfect  simplicity 
and  such  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  that  it  was  eviilent 
that  he  did  so  to  display  the  beauties  of  the  poet 
and  not  his  own  learning. 

1  used  to  love  to  draw  him  out,  and  though  I 
thought  myself  a  pretty  good  scholar,  I  often  learn- 
ed inl'onnalion  from  him,  which  I  had  not  derived 
from  books,  and  was  astonished  at  his  accurate  and 
correct  knowledge  of  the  history,  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  aiiciei  ts. 

As  he  was  an  only  son,  and  of  course  would  in- 
herit the  large  and  valuable  plantation  of  his  father, 
he  was  ni>t  destined  lor  any  prolission;  having  much 
leisure,  without  any  inclination  for  society,  his  whole 
time  was  devoted  to  books,  rural  occupations  and 
amusements.  No  wonder  then  that  his  mind  was 
so  richly  stored. 

One  day  we  were  comparing  our  own  times  with 
their  manners  and  vices,  with  those  of  former  ages, 
and  to  prove  one  was  as  obnoxious  to  satire  as  the 
other,  1  re|ieated  some  lines  from  an  English  poet, 
and  then  some  of  Juvenal's  in  the  original.  He 
stopped  me,  telling  me  he  did  not  understand  Latin. 


thought  him  dull  and  stupid,  and   was  induced  to 

think  he  did  not  converse  because  he  had  nothing  II  was  astonished,  and  could  scarcely  believe  him. 


AMERICAN  PARMER. 


••But,'  continued  1,  "in  all  the  other  branches  of 
kiiowleilge,  I  pcroeiie  you  have  likewise  made  a 
greater  prolitiencj'   than  most  young  men  of  your 

oivn  at;e-" 

'•If  this  is  tlie  case,"  said  he  modestly,  "it  must 


294 

and  inquired  how  llitii  it  uas  possible  for  him  to  be 
so  ivell  acquainted  «ith  the  Latin  autliors. 

"Solely  through  the  medium  of  Iranslatioii,"  he 
replied. 

"Yet,"  continued  I.  "it  seems  stranae  that  you, 
should  not  have  acquired  the  lanffuage,  when  you  arise  from  the  same  causes;  first,  that  the  years  de- 
are  so  completely  imbued  wilh  the  spirit  of  these  voted  to  learnins!,-  the  languai^es,  I  devoted  to  olh  r 
authors,  and  have  so  accurate  and  extensive  a'studies;  but  slill  more  to  my  mother's  care  and  m- 
knowledge  of  the  history,  manners  and  vvrltinu;s  ofifluence  over  my  mind.  My  constitution,  even  ironi 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  all  of  which  indicate  al  my  infancy,  has  been  so  frail  and  so  liable  to  disease, 
degree  of  study  and  research  which  is  seldom  metj  that  she  would  never  suffer  me  to  be  »ent  from  home, 
with,  how  comes  it  then  you  have  not  made  yourself  She  was  the  play-fellow  of  my  chil.liood.  the  friend 
a  master  of  these  works'in  the  oriu;inali"'  and  companion  of  my  youth.     In  fact  she  has  been 

"Simply,"   he    answered,   •■because   my    mother  all,  and  every  thing  to  me.  i 

was  unacquainted  witli  those  languaRCs,  and  I  have       "Every   one   proiinosticated   that  I  should   be  al 
never  had  any  other  instructor  than  my  mother"       spoiled  child,  meaning  an  ignorant  and  vicious  one.' 

"Is  this  possible?"  I  exclaimed;  "why  few,  very' Often  was  she  urged  to  send  me  to  school,  and  ask- 
few  of  our  young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  ed  of  what  value  life  and  health  would  be.  if  she; 
our  colleges  are  as  well  versed  in  classic-  literature."  left  me  destitute  of  education.     It  was  in  vain  shej 

"The  reason  is  obvious,"  said  he,  "the  very  defi:  assured  her  friends  that  I  should  be  neither  iu  no  ' 
ciency  from  which  I  suflered,  viz.  the  want  of  a!  rant  nor  vicious,  and  that  she  would  educate  m( 
more  learned  preceptor,  made   me  a  more  diligentj  herself     Her  friends  smiled,  and  seemed  to  thin 


IDec.  1,  I8i6. 


and  laborious  student  In  order  to  supply  this  de 
flciency,  I  applied  myself  with  indefalitiable  perse- 
verance to  a  study  of  critics  and  coamientators, 
whose  copious  notes  and  illustrations  awakened  a 
degree  of  curiosity,  and  excited  a  closeness  of  at- 
tention I  should  not  otherwise  have  felt,  and  induc- 
ed me  to  study  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the 
country  in  w'hich  these  poets  lived,  and  of  the 
people  whose  manners  Ihey  described. 

'Had  I  read  these   authors  in   the  original,  and 


such  education  as  a  woman  could  give,  would  b^ 
little  better  than  none  at  all.  ,' 

"Such  opinion  rather  piqued  my  mother,  and  s<i- 
mulated  her  to  persevere  in  a  scheme  suggested  ly 
her  affection.  As  I  have  said,  she  has  been  my  soje 
companion.  In  early  childhood,  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  conversation  that  she  conveyed  her  in- 
struction. 

"I  learned  reading,  writing, and  arithmetic, by  way 
of  amusement  and  occupation.     Above  all,  she  cul 


under  the  direction  of  a  learned  professor,  I  should  tivaled  uiy  faculties  as  they  successively  developed 
have  rested  satisfied  wilh  the  usual  routine  of  In- ■  themselves.  First,  perception.  By  her  undivided 
struction  and  a  progress  equal  to  that  of  my  fellow;  and  sedulous  attention,  she  gave  an  accuracy  to  my 
students.  But  having  no  teacher  on  whose  jiidg-j  faculty  of  perception,  which  proved  one  of  the  best 
uient  I  could  rely,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the .  foundations  of  future  knowledge.  For  instance, (is 
originals,  the  only  way  in  which  1  could  judge  of|  soon  as  1  could  speak,  if  1  were  playing  with  a  floy- 
the  tran.slations  1  read,  was  by  comparing  one  trans-  er,  she  would  ask  me  how  many  petals  it  had,  whit 
IStion  with  another,  analyzing  their  ditii^tent  beau,  was  the  colour,  the  form — bow  many  leaves.  tlJe 
ties;  referring  to  commentators,  and  ajjain  testing  length  of  the  stalk.  &c  and  then  make  me  compare 
these  by  the  historians  and  prose  writers  of  thcjit  accurately  wilh  others.  It  was  thus  with  ever? 
age  or  country  in  which  they  wrote.  Such  a  courscj  object  I  touched,  every  thing  which  engaged  my  at- 
of  study  naturally  filled  my  mind  with  more  ideas,!  tciuion,  all  of  which  she  subjecled  to  the  sams 
than  a  study  of  the  languages  could  have  done;  but  niinute  and  scrupulous  examination.  This  habt 
though  it  may  have  enlarged,  I  will  not  pretend  to|  gave  a  truth  and  distinctness  to  my  perceptions,  that 
•.ay  it  strengthened  my  intellectual  faculties  morel  have  found  of  the  greatest  use  when  applied  ti 
than  the  acquisition  of  these  dead  languages  would  I  scientific  pursuits.  IVJy  judgment,  my  niemori. 
bave  done  This  is  a  disputed  point,  and  many  |  even  my  imasinalion  were  improved  and  exercise  I 
learned  men  maintain  that  no  other  kind  of  k^o^v  I  by  equally  siujple  methods.  It  would  be  an  endless 
led^re  is  so  useful  in  strengthening  and  disciplining;  task  to  enumerate  the  means  she  em|)loyed  to 
the  mind.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  result  has  lieen,' strengthen,  to  enlarge,  and  ornament  my  njinc. 
to  make  me  more  intimately"  acquainted  with  lliese'  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  all  her  work— a  work  to  which  shf 
illustrious  authors,  and  to  have  lixed  not  only  their  I  has  devoted  her  whole  time  anil  attention.  Every 
sentiments,  but  the  fi;;ures  and  descriptions  by '  w.ilk.  was  for  me,  not  only  a  lesson  in  natural  his 
which  those  sentiments  were  illustrated  indelibly  intory,  but  one  in  morals,  religion  and  taste.  It  was 
my  memory,  and  initiated  me  more  perfectly  into|from  the  works  of  God.oftener  thai,  from  the  vvork^ 
their  beauties  than  coidd  probably  have  been  doneof  man.  that  shi  drew  her  instructions; — Nature, 
by  the  common  course  of  collegiate  studies.  Sincel  the  ever  open  volunie  in  which  we  studied,  where 
all  those  wearisome  days,  months,  and  years  whichi  we  find   the  finest   examples  of  sublimity,  beauty, 


exliibiled.  and  coiupetent  judges  have  pronounced 
it  decidedly  superii  r.  It  combines  great  power 
vvilh  extraordinary  sweetness  and  richness  of  tone, 
and  it  is  susceptible  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost 
variety  in  its  combinations.  So  soft  aie  its  tones, 
that  some  have  called  it  the  '•JEoliait  Harp  harmon- 
ized." while  others,  on  hearing  its  rich  and  power- 
ful chords,  have  been  deceived  by  su|)posing  it  a 
^^|  II  toned  organ.  Though  capable  of  executing 
llie  most  ra|)i(l  p.issages,  it  is  to  soft  and  plaintive 
music  that  it  is  best  adapted,  affording  a  rich  treat 
Id  the  lovers  of  Scotch  and  Irish  melody. 

The  science  of  music  is.  by  means  of  this  instru- 
ment, brought  within  the  compass  of  the  meanest 
capacity;  half  an  hour's  instruction  will  give  any 
one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of 
music,  a  full  conception  of  it,  and  a  few  weeks' 
practice  will  make  a  pleasing  performer.  1  have 
known  several  ladies  to  play  any  simple  melody,  at 
sinhl,  very  sweetly,  within  an  hour  alter  seeing  the 
instrument.  Its  simplicity,  however,  will  be  appa- 
rent to  any  of  your  musical  readers,  from  the  fol- 
lowing description. 

The  Harmonicon  consists  of  twenty-five  glass 
goblets,  arranged  in  a  square  of  five  rows  in  front 
and  as  many  deep,  and  comprises  sixteen  iiatitral 
notes,  with  all  the  relative  semitone}.  The  lowest 
and  highest  notes  are 


;j 


are  there  bestowed  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Ian 
giiages,  I  have  most  delighlfully  employed  in  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  of  what  these  languages 
contain." 

"You  almost  confirm  me  in  an  opinion  I  have 
sometimes  indulged,"  answered  I.  "that  the  years 
employed  by  boys  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
is  so  much  time  thrown  away,  which,  while  it  loads 
the  memory  with  words,  leaves  the  mind  destitute 
of  ideas;  such  at  least  is  too  often  the  case." 

"Not  exactly  so,"  answered  my  young  friend, 
"words  must  convey  ideas;  but  one  effect  I  have 
myself  often  witnessed,  which  is,  that   the  study  of 


and  utility 

"She  made  me  remark  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
every  thing  lor  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  design- 
ed, equally    displ.iyed    in    the    revolutions   of    the 
planets  and  the  organization  of  the  meanest  insect 
or  smallest  flower.' 

( To  be  conlinued.) 


GRAND  HARMONICON. 

Dear  Sir, 

If  you  consider  a  description  of  the  musical  in- 

slruuienl  I  have  lately  invented,  a  suitable  piece  for 
these  languages  is  so  laborious  and  iiksome,  that  it  llie  Ladies'  Dejiartinent"'  of  your  paper,  I  will 
too  often  gives  the  young  students  a  disgust  to  thej  cheerfully  give  it;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
works  which  they  are  obliged  lo  study,  in  order  to'gr.dify  me  to  see  it  inserted. 

acquire  the  language,  a  disgust,  which  prevents]  The '■Grmirf  HiiimimicoH."  the  name  under  which 
them  afterwards  readins  them;  and  this  I  believe  is  it  has  been  patented,  allhough  not  new  in  its  prin- 
the  true  reason  why  so  many  young  men, after  leav-ciples,  is  yet  different  in  its  conalruction  from  all 
iftg  college,  never  look  into  a  classic  author."  'those  musical  glasses  which  have  heretofore  been 


The  annexed  scale,  representing  the  instrument  all- 
ranged  in  the  key  of  C,  displays  the  whole  at  a  sin- 
gle glance. 


D 

C#''  Bfe".G# 

iF«" 

C*  |B'^   A^^ 

D 

E     F     G 

B     A^    G 

G^' 

D     E    F 

The  figures  shew  the  order  of  succession  among 
{he  naturals  and  their  corresponding  semitones  in 
the  right  hand  and  upper  front  rows. 

Each  glass  has  a  label  pasted  on  it,  giving  the 
name  of  the  note,  which  saves  the  trouble  of  study- 
ing the  ;;amul;  for  this  is  constantly  in  view  while 
performinK-  The  sounil  is  elicited  by  passing  the 
ball  of  the  middle  finu.er,  when  wet.  gently  ahmg 
the  periphery  of  the  glass.  The  touch  is  acquired 
ill  a  very  few  minutes.  In  fact  almost  any  one  can 
do  it  on  the  first  trial.  Some  of  the  glasses  are 
made  to  require  water  to  bring  them  to  proper  tune, 
to  afford  a  facility  in  wetting  the  fingers.  The 
quantity  necessary,  is  shewn  by  a  mark  drawn 
through  the  hdiel. 

In  performing,  only  those  sixteen  glasses,  com- 
prised within  the  double  lines,  are  to  be  used,  dis- 
pensing w  ith  the  right  hand  and  back  rows. — unh  ss 
an  accideiUid  flat  or  sharp  should  intervene,  w  hen 
it  will  be  found  in  the  proper  place.  The  above 
■scale,  as  before  remarked  shews  the  instrument  ar- 
ranged in  the  key  of  C;  but  it  is  easily  adapted  to 
any  other,  by  changing  those  notes  which  req  ire 
to  be  made  flat  or  sharp,  for  tlieir  respective  si  mi- 
tones.  In  this  it  possesses  an  advantage  over  all 
others.  For  example:  if  the  music  is  set  in  A.  wilh 
three  sharps  in  the  cliff,  then  let  F.  G  and  C  naliiial 
change  places  with  F,  G  and  C  sharp,  and  ii  ;  ke 
manner  wilh  any  other  ke\  Having  set  tin  in-^  u- 
meot  to  the  music,  every  key  is  played  alike.     '1  he. 
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following  scale   sheivs  the   instrument  in   the  key 
of  A. 


c 
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B^ 
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B 
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G^ 
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C2 

D 

E 

iF^ 
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As  soon  as  the  learner  can  play  a  dozen  simple 
airs,  he  should  he^in  to  throw  in  th(^  accompani- 
ment, which,  to  an  amateur,  will  afford  thi"  highest 
pleasure,  and  give  a  fine  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  taste.  A  secotid  is  composed  chiefly  of  thirds, 
fifths,  sixths  and  octaves.  The  instrument  being 
arranged  to  the  key.  it  follows  that  every  third  glass 
are  thirds  to  each  other;  every  fifth.  Jiflhs;  every 
sixth,  sixths;  and  every  eighth,  octaves.  Nothing 
can  he  easier  than  to  throw  in  these  chords,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  performer;  and  the  various 
comhinations  which  may  be  thus  introduced  are 
endless.  A  very  little  practice  will  render  this  so 
perfectly  familiar,  that  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  have  the  second  written. 

The  Harmoiiicon  was  invented  solely  for  my  own 


amusement,  and  is  ihe  fruit  of  my  leisure  hours. 
But  having  received  frequent  applications  for  the 
instrument,  I  have  made  arrangements  for  furnish 
ing  as  many  as  may  be  required.  The  price  o(  the 
glasses,  exclusive  of  the  frame,  is  thirty  Jive  dollars. 
The  frame,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pur 
chaser,  will  cost  from  five  to  thirty  dollars.  To 
have  an  idea  of  it,  30U  have  only  to  imagine  a  ma- 
hogany table  about  two  feet  square,  which  may  he 
made  a  very  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  A  neat 
mahogany  case,  with  a  lop  shutting  down  to  protect 
the  glasses,  would  cost  about  ten  dollars. 

Every  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  a  scale  I 
keep  with  me,  and  numbered  accordingly.  Should 
a  glass  be  lost,  it  is  only  necessary  to  acquiiint  me 
with  (he  number  of  the  instrument  and  name  of  the 
note,  and  it  will  be  replaced  immediately,  lor  which 
two  dollars  is  charged.  This  is  the  whole  expense 
of  keeping  it  in  repair,  for  otherwise  it  is  never  out 
of  order,  but  always  in  tune  A  Book  of  Instruc- 
tions, with  some  favourit<-  music,  accompanies  each 
instrument.  Persons  residing  in  Baltimore,  or  its 
vicinity,  may  obtain  lurther  information  on  applica- 
tion to  Edward  J.  Coale,  where  orders  will  be  re- 
ceived— or  address  a  line  to  me  at  Eastville,  Nor- 
thampton, Virginia. 

FRANCIS  H.  SMITH. 

P.  S.  I  should  have  observed,  that  the  goblets  are 
made  with  a  stem  an  inch  or  two  long,  by  which 
they  are  fixed  into  the  sounding  board,  wherein  are 
holes  to  receive  them. 


SFOB.9XX7G  OZiXO. 


CORRECT  PORTilAn'  AaD  Mr^jiola  Ot  , 
The  GoroLPHiN  Auabian  was  imported  into  this 
country  [England,]  about  five-and  twenty  years 
after  (hf  Darley  Arabian.  They  were  the  most  ce- 
lebrated and  valuable  for  their  blood  and  high  form, 
as  stallions,  which  have  yet  appeared,  and  are  the 
source  of  our  present  best  racing  blood.  There  are 
sufficient  reasons,  however,  for  the  supposition,  that 
Lord  Godolphin's  horse  was  in  reality  a  Barb.  The 
public  has  been  in  constant  possession  of  the  true 
portraiture  of  this  famous  horse,  so  remarkable  and 
striking  in  his  form;  which  is  not  the  case,  to  the 
regret  of  all  true  sportsmeD,  tvith  respect  to  the  J 


.it.  ^i^LtfJUAiiiU  GUDULPHIN  ARABIAN. 
Darley  Arabian,  of  which  there  now  exists,  if  it 
yet  do  exist,  but  the  solitary  original  picture,  at  the 
old  mansion  of  Mr.  Darley;  the  present  possessor 
having,  it  is  reported,  returned  no  answer  to  an  ap- 
plication some  years  since,  for  leave  to  take  an  en- 
graving of  it  for  the  public  satisfaction. 

The  portrait  which  accompanies  the  present  de- 
scription, was  taken  by  the  late  celebrated  Stubbs, 
from  an  original  by  a  French  artist,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Francis  Godolphin  Osborne,  at  his 
seat  at  Gogmagog  Hills.  Another,  and  probably  an 
earlier  drawing,  was  made  from  the  life,  by  Sey- 


mour, the  most  reputed  horse  painter  of  his  time. 
Stubbs'  picture  gave  rise  to  some  unfavourable  crii 
ticisms  by  his  brother  artists,  in  respect  that  the 
elevation  of  the  horse's  crest  was  excessive,  indeed, 
totally  out  of  nature;  and  it  was  boldly  asserted  at 
Stubbs'  sale,  that  the  painter  must  have  drawn  upon 
his  imagination,  in  order  to  deck  out  a  horse  \vith 
such  a  lofty  and  swelling  forehand.  A  well  known 
writer  on  these  subjects,  however,  has  since  made 
an  effectual,  because  practical  defence  for  Stubbs 
and  the  original  draughtsman.  This  writer  states, 
that  he  pointed  out  to  the  late  Mr.  Tattersall  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  a  horse,  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  with  a  crest  acknowledged 
by  ihem,  to  be  full  as  lolty  and  extensive  as  that 
a|tpears  in  the  portrait  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 
'I'he  late  Rev.  Mr.  Chafin  also,  who  saw  the  Ara- 
bian frequently  in  1751-2,  vouches  for  the  correct- 
ness of  Stubbs'  i)icture. 

This  Arabian  was  fifteen  hands  in  height,  of  great 
substance,  of  the  truest  conformation  for  strength 
and  action,  bearing  every  indication  of  a  real  cours- 
er— a  horse  of  the  desart.  His  colour  was  entire 
brown  bay,  with  mottles  on  (he  buttocks  and  crest, 
excepting  a  sni.dl  streak  of  white  upon  the  hinder 
heels.  He  was  impor(pd  in(o  France  from  some 
capital  or  royal  stud  in  Barbary,  whence  it  was  sus- 
pected he  was  stolen,  and  said  to  have  been  foaled 
in  1724.  So  little  was  he  valued  in  France,  that  he 
was  actually  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  drawing 
a  cart  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Mr.  Coke  brought 
him  over  from  t  ranee,  and  gave  him  to  Williams, 
master  of  the  St.  James'  Coffee  House,  who  pre- 
sented him  to  the  Earl  Godolphin.  During  the 
years  1730  and  1731,  the  Arabian  served  in  that 
noble  sportsman's  stud  as  teaser  to  his  stallion  Hob- 
goblin, which  horse  refusing  to  cover  Roxana,  she 
was  in  coiuequence  put  to  the  Arabian,  and  produced 
a  <olt  tbal,  the  famous  Lath,  the  most  elegant  and 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  best  racer  of  his  time.  The 
mutual  attachment  between  the  Godolphin  Arabian 
and  a  stable  cat,  is  well  known.  He  died  in  1753, 
the  most  successful  as  a  stallion  of  any  foreign 
horse,  before  or  since  imported. 


Cure  for  the  Sore  Tongue  in  Horses. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esa.  PMlndelphia,  JVbi'.  25,  1826. 

Sir, — Having  observed  by  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  that  Dr.  Spence  had  addressed  to  you  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  a  destructive  disease  that 
prevails  at  present  among  the  horses  in  Maryland, 
viz;  ulcerated  tongue. 

This  is  to  inform  yon  that  some  ye;irs  back,  when 
I  resided  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  same  dis- 
ease attacked  and  carried  off  many  fine  horses;  it 
was  there  calhd  the  sore  tongue.  A  remedy  was 
found,  by  taking  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  and  dissolving  it 
in  one  porter  bottle  of  water,  and  washing  the  tongue 
three,  four,  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
Indeed  it  seldom  failed,  particularly  if  used  early; 
it  seemed  to  check  the  disease  immediately;  the 
horse  would  at  first  nibble  delicately,  and  shortly 
after,  eat  as  usual.  A  drench  of  o,ie  pound  of  salts, 
given  quickly,  aids  the  cure. 

Respectfully  yours,  &o. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEHMAN. 

N.  B. — My  impression  is,  that  alum  water  was 
used  with  success  also.  One  ounce  of  alum,  dissolv- 
ed in  a  bottle  of  wafer,  and  the  tongue  washed  well, 
by  taking  a  rag  wet  with  the  solution,  introducing 
it  into  the  mouth  and  rubbing  well  over  and  about 
the  tongue. 


Cure  for  the  Sore  Mouth  in  Horses. 

Lancaster,  Penn.  JVovember  23,  1S26. 
The  following  method  of  pracfice^md  recipe  for 
the  cure  of  the  prevailing  diseasyamong  horses. 
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called  so)-cmw(/t.\vasolil.amHl  fiomMr. 'romlinson.lniKls  do  not  appear  to  be   well  suited  for  livins;  in 
(one  of  the  propriitdrs  of  the  Weblern  JNlail  Stages)]  the  open  air,  especiall)'  if  it  be  somewhat  cool_;  for. 


PRICES   CUKRiiUT. 


on  his  return  froiii   visilinj; 
line,  and  I  ain  authorised  lo 


Ihc 


siek 

will, 
tended  to,  sa'.cet^d  in  curing  9d  cases  in  10*';  by  in- 
serting it  yju  v.ill  oblige  M.uNy. 

RECIPE. 

On  the  f  op.imencement  of  the  disease,  bleed  mo- 
derately. IC  the  blood,  after  cooling,  ap|)ears  to 
have  niiirU  biifl' on  it,  repeat  the  bleeding;  give  a 
pint  of  castor  oil;  if  it  does  not  operate  in  16  hours, 
five  f.vo  thirds  of  a  pint.  Nitre  may  be  given  at 
the  rate  of  2  oz.  a  day,  or  salts  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  i  lb,  at  a  lime;  these  may  be  given  in  a  thin 
mush,  or  rather  slop  of  bran,  it  being  the  best  food 
for  the  animal  wiiile  diseased 

Ttike  half  a  pint  of  honey,  one  table  spoon  full 
of  borax,  and  one  quart  of  strong  sage  tea,  mix 
them  well  together,  then  take  a  stick  and  tie  a  soft 
rag  to  the  end  of  it;  dip  it  in  the  mixture  and  wash 
the  tongue,  gums  and  mouth  well;  the  more  frequent 
the  better,  at  least  every  two  hours — sweet  milk  in 
the  tea  will  do  no  harm,  or  a  little  nitre  may  occa- 
sionally be  put  in  with  good  effect — be  particular  in 
keeping  the  mouth  clean,  and  nursing  the  horse 
with  care. 

'I'he  pulse,  and  appearance  of  the  blood,  must  go- 
vern as  to  the  necessity  of  bleeding  more  than  once 


lorscs  in  the  after  being  a  few  minutes  exposed,  we  have  always 
if  strictly  at-  observed  them  to  shiver,  as.  if  from  the  change  of 
temperature. 

That  an  animal  of  this  kind  should  be  domesti- 
cated with  facility,  would  seem  hardly  possible,  yet 
our  friend,  Titian  I'eale,  tamed  a  very  line  one 
which  he  caught  while  we  were  together  examining 
their  modes  of  burrowing.  This  shrew  mole  is  kept 
in  a  box  containing  some  loose  earth  and  dried  grass 
for  his  bed;  he  eats  considerable  quantities  of  fresh 
meat,  either  cooked  or  raw,  drinks  freely,  and  is  re- 
markalily  lively  and  playful,  following  the  hand  of 
the  feeder  by  the  scent — burrowing  for  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  loose  earth,  and,  after  making  a  small 
circle,  returning  for  more  food.  When  engaged  in 
eating,  he  employs  his  flexible  snout  in  a  singular 
manner  to  thrust  the  food  in  his  mouth,  doubling  it 
under  so  as  to  force  it  directly  backwards.  When 
he  has  obtained  one  piece  of  meat,  he  will  not  re 
linquish  it  even  lor  the  sake  of  earth  worms  or  other 
favourite  food;  he  is  also  fond  of  burying  himself 
when  he  has  received  any  thing,  in  order  to  eat  it 
undisturbed." 


raisaHiiiA.ssnovs. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  December  1,  18i6. 


Sy"The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  of  the  ^Iarvlano  Agkicclturai.  Society  will  be 

In  reading  the    first  volume  of    Dr.  Godman's  held  at  the  town  residence  of  iVlr.  James  Swan,  on 


American  JVuluraL  Histary,  we  were  struck  with  the 
following  among  other  curious  passages. 

[JYat.  Gaz. 

"We  have  alluded  lo  the  sporting  of  the  Otter, 
and  may  now  remark  that  its  disposition  in  this  re- 
spect is  singular  and  interesting.  Tlieir  favourite 
sport  is  sliding,  and  for  this  purpose  in  winter  tl>e 
highest  ridge  of  snow  is  selected,  to  the  top  of  which 
the  otters  scramble,  where,  lying  on  the  belly,  with 
the  fore  feet  bent  backwards,  they  give  themselves 
an  impulse  with  the  hind  legs,  and  swiftly  glide 
head  foremost  down  the  declivity,  sometimes  for  the 
distance  of  twenty  yards.  This  sport  they  continue 
apparently  with  the  keenest  enjoyment,  until  fatigue 
<iv  hunger  induces  them  to  desist.  In  the  summer 
this  amusement  is  obtained  by  selecting  a  spot 
where  the  river  bank  is  sloping,  has  a  clayey  soil, 
and  the  water  at  its  base  is  of  a  considerable  depth 


I'hursday,  the  7th  of  December.  A  lull  and  early 
meeting  is  desirable,  that  the  scheme  of  premiums 
may  be  finally  decided  upon. 


3:^ALnERNEY  Cattle — It  will  be  seen  by  the 
advei  tisemenl  of  Messrs.  Jennings  &  Thomas,  tkat 
an  opportunity  will  occur  on  the  9th  inst.,  for  those 
who  may  desire  it,  to  supply  them-selves  with  indi- 
viduals of  the  Alderney  breed  of  cattle — so  reiuarll- 
able  for  the  rich  colour  and  quality  of  its  mdk. 


3:^ Wanted,  for  distribution — some  seed  of  tie 
early  black  seed  cotton,  which  has  been  raised  n 
Maryland. 


SUPERIOR  ALDERNEY  CATTLE, 

FOR  SALE  AT    PUBLICK  AUCTION. 


.  Will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  9tli  of  December,  (ins.) 

The  Otters  then  remove  from  the  surface,  for  the|at  li  o'clock,  at  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  on  the  Ger- 
Weadth  of  several  feet,  the  sticks,  roots,  stones,  and  |  maiitovvn  road,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  kept  oy 
other  obstructions,  and  render  the  surface  as  level  Jacob  Billger,  a  stock  of  15  head  of  Aldernky  Cattli 
as  possible.     They  climb  up  the  bank  at  a  less  pre- 


cipitous spot,  and  starting  from  the  top  slip  with  ve- 
locity over  the  inclining  ground,  and  plump  into  the 
water  to  a  depth  proportioned  to  their  weight  and  ra- 
pidiiy  of  motion.  After  a  few  slides  and  plunges,  the 
surlaie  of  the  clay  becomes  very  smooth  and  slip- 
pery, and  the  rapid  succession  of  the  sliders  show 
how  much  these  animals  are  delighted  by  the  game, 
as  well  as  how  capal)le  they  are  of  performing  ac- 
tions, which  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  plea- 
sure or  diversion." 

••Shrew  moles  are  most  active  in  the  morning,  at 
wid  day,  and  in  the  evening;  after  rains  they  are 
paiucularly  busy  in  repairing  their  damaged  galle- 
ries; and  in  long  continued  wet  weather,  we  lind 
that  they  seek  the  high  grounds  for  security.  The 
precision  with  which  they  daily  come  lo  the  surface 
a,l  twelve  o'clock,  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  well 
known  in  the  country.  In  many  instances,  when  we 
have  watched  Ihi-m,  thoy  have  appeared  exactly  at 
twelve,  and  at  this  time  only  have  we  succeeded  in 
taking  them  alive,  which  is  easily  done  by  intercept- 
in-,  h'  ■'  progress  mlh  a  spade,  broad  knife  blade, 
he.  Mid  throwing  them  on  the  surface.    These  arii- 


consisting  ot  Cows,  Bulls  and  Calves,  of  ditferent  ages; 
ihey  are  of  the  original  stock  imported  in  the  ye»r 
1816,  by  M.  Wurts,  and  the  utmost  care  has  been  03- 
served  to  preserve  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  mix- 
ture. The  beauty  and  superior  excellence  of  the  Al- 
derney cow  for  llie  dairy,  is  so  well  established,  that  no 
remark  on  that  head  is  deemed  necessary.  This  stock 
will  be  luund  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  desirous  of  improving  their  breed  of  cattle,  and 
they  will  be  sold  without  reserve,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Auction  Siore,  No.  33 
North  I'runt-street,  or  at  the  Kising  Sun  Tavern,  where 
the  cattle  may  be  seen  two  days  previous  to  tlie  sale. 
JliNNlNGS  &  •I'HOM.AS, 

Dtc.  1,  1326.  ^^itctioneers. 
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AGS.XCU2iVUXLE. 


CURWEN  IN  REPLY  TO  COLUMELLA 

ON   "THE  MODUS  OPEKANDI." 
"As    the    MODl/S    OPERANDI    OF  NATURE  IN    PRODU- 
OING     AND    DISPOSING    OF    THIS     SECRETION    HAS    NOT 

BEEN  EXPLAINED,  it  IS  not  knowii,"  says  Columella, 
"what  EFFECT  it  has  upun  the  quality  of  the  wool." 

Will  any  man  contend,  that  hecause  "the  nuidtts 
operandi  of  nature  in  producing  cannot  be  explained,^' 
that  therefore  tlie  effects  cannot  be  known?  Can 
Columella  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  nature  in 
producing  the  oak  from  the  acorn — the  smallest 
atom — or  even  himself?  Or  will  he  deny  that 
acorns  produce  oaks,  or  that  children  are  born? 
When  he  eats,  drinks,  and  prepares  to  sleep,  does 
he  wait  for  the  exposition  of  "(he  modus  operandi  of 
nature?"  Would  he  have  us  cease  to  sow  our 
seed — to  eni^rall  our  trees — to  cross  our  tlocks — be- 
cause the  modus  operandi  of  nature  cannot  be  ex- 
plained? Will  any  ■•chemico  physiologist"  venture 
to  deny  that  which  his  senses  can  perfectly  compre- 
hend, but  which  nature  has  not  chosen,  in  her 
"economy"  to  expound? 

When  an  "auonynums"  writer  commences  an  at- 
tack upon  the  opinions  of  a  man,  whom  he  denoun- 
ces in  proper  person,  as  "speculative,"  and  whomrhe 
would  endeavour  to  make  appear  absurd — wheil  he 
makes  round  assertions  williout  facts,  and  fo|nd3 
arguments  upon  assumptions  ui  direct  opposiliclli  to 
that  which  has  been  said,  it  is  vain  that  he  should 
expect  his  questions  to  be  answered — his  posiions 
to  be  met  by  "explanation  of  ditKculties"  entrcly 
Jus  own — or  that  his  facetious  and  quaint  moi  a  of 
illustration  should  be  regardel  tliroua;hout. 

We  had  no  hope  that  Cuiiimella  ivould  be  :or- 
rccted — no  desire  to  "controvert  his  pusiliuns  ex- 
cept as  they  may  bear  publickly  upon  our  wn. 
And  in  order  tushevv  how  far  "every  thing  has  |cen 
given  up" — how  entirely  we  have  supported  all 
which  we  had  said — and  bow  much  he  has  assuOiol 
— we  refer,  although  most  reluctantly,  to  the  au- 
nexed  quotations  to  prove. 

But  lest  the  friendly  Editor  should  think  tiat  "ex- 
ception might  be  taken"  at  seeming  neglct  of  a 
"fair  and  friendly  discussion,"  we  shall  endeavour 
to  shevv,  that  Columella's  argument  upon  lis  favor- 
ite theme,  the  unhappy  woolstapler,  ha  not  beeu 
sustained. 

He  continues — "let  Mr.  L.  speak  br  me."  It 
would  have  been  well,  had  Columella  allowed  Mr, 
L.  and  even  his  own  authorities  to  sp;ak  for  them- 
selves. 

We  had  given  Luccock  amo-rig  <ixteen  authori- 
ties. His  work  is  entitled — "An  iissay  on  VV  ooL, 
coiitaii'iiig  a  particular  account  of  lie  English  fleece, 
with  hints— *  »  *  by  .Joh>  Luccock,  Wool- 
stapkr,  Leeds,  1809."  We  havi  always  called  him 
a  woolstapler,  ai>d  ue  are  not  a<-'are  tu.it  his  liaving, 
been  "unacquainted  witb  the  rudiments  of  fakMj, 
IKG,"  can  militate  against  his  facts — his  knowledge 
of  wool.,  which  it  is  his  fiusiness  to  handle,  and 
upon  which  his  daily  bread  must  depend.  We 
would  ask,  if  Luccock  wer^  a  manulaeturer,  or  even 
a  farmer,  and  had  a  flock  of  sheep,  Uehcienl  in  yolk, 
would  there  iiol  be  more  piobability  of  his  deciding, 
as  an  adroit  politic!  nj,  in  favour  of  sheep  whicli  iiad 
not  yolk,  than  if,  -js  a  woolstapler,  he  were  conliued 
in  his  dealings  to  his  business  idone. 

"This  point  being  settled,  *.he  next  inquiry  is,  had 
Mr.  Luccock  ever  seen  a  Merino  shce^?  ' 

We  are  conscious  that  (his  theme  has  lost  its 
"point,"  but  in  in:itation  ol  Columella,  we  «ill  lol- 
low  the  argument.  He  proceeds — "Luccock  dues 
not  speak  of  any  other  race  of  sheep,  possessing  toe 
ab  .ve  icmarkable  properties,  but  he  does  speak  of 
Mennoes,  as  having  this  qmlity."  '1  his  we  dlnv.! 
Let  Coluniell.i  spei.k,  not  lor  us,  nor  lor  Luccock,' 
hill  lor  himself,  in  drawing  this  "inference."    He 

No.  38. —VOL.  b. 


quotes  Luccock,  page  108— "There  are  fleece 


tent_,  that  persons  accustomed  to  observe  wool,  and    -to  establish  the  positions  a"whi,  ""''«•""«<' 


even  manufacturers,  have  not  been  able  to  dislin 
guish  any  difference  in  the  fineness  of  the  pile"  •  • 
"such  is  the  description,"  says  Luccock,  "which 
Dr.  Parry  gives  us  of  his  new  breed  of  sheep,  ob- 
tained by  COMBINING  the  blood  of  the  Spanish,  with 
that  of  the  Ryeland  race." 

i      Upon   this  Columella  rejoins,  "it  is  obvious  Mr. 

jL.  had  not  seen  Dr.  Parry's  sh'ep,  then  the  princi- 
pal Merino  flock  in  England,  and  the  inference  is 

'fair,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  pure  Mcrinoes."  "  •  » 

!  Has  not  Columella  just  proved  that  Luccock  had 
said.  Dr.  Parry's  new  Areei/ o/ sAee;),  obtained  by 
COMBINING  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  with  that  of  the 
Ryetaiid  race,  were  the  sheep  w  hieh  -le  had  not  seen?  with  his  own. 

Is   it  possible  he  does   not   know,  that  a  "neie 
breed"  cannot   be  the  old   breed,  and  that  animals 


- idi  he  had  sneered 
as  absurd.  Mr  Powel,  (American  Farmer,  Dec. 
2.1,  1825,)  in  a  notice  on  the  characteristic  marks 
and  properties  of  various  families  of  sheep,  said— 
"The  sheep  which  produce  the  finest  fleeces,  are 
not  necessarily  the  best  to  form  a  breedin'j:  flock.  If 
their  constitutions  be  not  good— if  their  forms  be 
bad,  the  secretion  of  yolk  which  is  essential  for  the 
support  of  the  fleece,  must  be  small;  the  offspriri-- 
consequently  will  be  a  degenerate  race."  ° 

One  sentence,  incidentally   mentioning  yolk,  has 


given  Columella  occasion   to  keep   up,  durins;  ten 

months,  this  "discussion,"  touchins  merely  two  of 

joiir  sixteen  authorities,  and  quarrelling  sometimes 

with   hi«  ni»n  * 


Page  219, /le  quoted  Sir  George  McKenzie;   but 
„i  ,  ■      11  ,■   •        ,,      ,,      ,      ..    ,-■-, page '267,  he  denies  him   experience,  and  would,  if 

r^    hi     P  "%«'»'"*  r=":e,"  could  not  be  Men-\     -Neither  woolly   heads,  nor  dewlaps"  had  been 

'    R  r  if  I  u  u  J       *  .u     »T    •        ,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Powel.     The  reader  will  decide, 

.  ,j  u   "°*^^  ^^^  ",°*  seen  the  Merino  sheep!  who  "raided  a  man  of  straw." 


possessed  by  Dr.  Parry,  the  one  living  in  the  north, 
the  other  in  the  west  of  England,  would  it  follow  that 
Luccock  "HAD  njT  seen  a  Merino  shekp?" 

But  Columella  says  that  Dr  Parry  had  the  prin- 
cipal flock.  If  this  were  not  the  reverse  of  the  fact, 
would  it  follow,  that  because  Luccock  liad  not  seen 
"the  principal  flock,"  that  therefore  he  had  not  seen 
small  flocks,  or  many  large  flocks  of  Merino  sheep? 
ColiiuKdla  has  given  an  extract  from  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks'  Reports  of  the  King's  flock,  which 
might  have  informed  him,  that  it  was  established  in 
the  year  1788— that  in  179-2  it  was  enlarged  by  im- 
portations—that  in  the  year  !808,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty -seven  Merinoes  of  the  famed  Pau- 
lar  flock  were  received,  as  a  national  gift  from  the 
[Spaniards  and  their  King,  to  the  British  Monarch 
I  and  his  Ministers — that  "more  than  lOU  rams  and 
Mime  ewes"  hud  been  gratuitously  distributed  in 
-righind — that  in  1804,  public  sales  were  held,  and 
annually  continued.  Luccock's  book  appeared  in 
1309,  twenty-one  years  alter  the  Royal  Flock  had 
been  established. 

Will  Columella  allow  us  to  remind  him  that  in 
September  last  he  asserted  Dr.  Parry  "had  procured 

a  few  full  blood  Merinoes  from  the  King's  flock" 

forty-nine  days  afterwards  he  as  positively  assrrts 
that  Dr  Parry's  sheep  were  "the  principal  Meri- 
no flock  in  England.' 

As  we  are  "taught"  by  him,  that  "truth  is  not 
<dways  best  discovered  by  a  reliance  upon  authority," 
we  must  have  recourse  to  argument  upon  his  f,.cts. 
Thus  as  the  relation  of  a  "few  sheep"  bears  to 
1787,  so  does  the  relation  of  Columella's  first  asser- 
tion bear  to  his  last,  or  that  which  he  now  gives  as 
the  truth. 

Are  there  not  at  least  1787  chances  to  one,  that 
he  has  been  once  wrong?  Lord  Somcrville,  Mr. 
Toilet,  Gen.  Robertson,  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Young,  had  flocks  of  Merinoes,  and  some  of 
them  held  annual  sales.  Is  it,  not  to  be  presumed 
that  English  gold  and  British   influence   with  the 


But  if  Columella  hail  proved,  that  Luccock  had 
never  seen  a  Merino  sheep,  how  would  this  bear 
upon  the  question  of  yolk?  Does  not  (he  fleece 
carry  the  yolk  with  it,  until  it  has  been  subjected  to 
a  difficult  and  tedious  process?  He  must  prove  that 
Luccock  b&d  never  seen  unwashed  Merino  wool,  to 
make  out  his  case  upon  yolk  in  Merino  wool.  If  he 
should  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Merinoes,  which 
John  Bull|had  selected,  produced  no  wool,  or  that 
the  King  p(  Spain  presented  bad  sheep  as  a  na- 
tional gift,'  we  will  then  state  how  many  Merinoes 
we  saw  iaIEngland.  at  the  time  Luccock's  hook  ap- 
peared, injnitely  superior  to  any  within  five-and- 
twenty  miles  of  this  spot 

But  if  Luccock  had  never  seen  Merino  loool,  it 
could  not  Invalidate  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
elFects  of  folk  upon  wool  generally.  We  are  aware 
that  Colulaella  would  confine  us  to  the  propagation 
of  Merindesalinie;  but  that  stupid  fellow  for  whom 
Luccock  wrote— John  Bull— likes  good  mutton  as 
well  as  fine  clothes.  He  is  not  satisfied  merely  with 
supplying  "the  luxuries  of  the  rich;"  and  however 
ignorant  of  the  "modus  operandi,"  requires  blankets 
and  flesh  to  supply  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  to 
keep  himself  warm. 

Columella  says— "Dr.  Parry  asserts  in  one  of  his 
papers,  that  he  had  never  selected  a  breeding  ram 
or  cwc,  on  account  of  any  other  quality  than  the 
fineness  of  the  fleece."  If  he  had  read  Parry,  he 
would  have  found  that  he  had  said— "As  it  ha|)pens 
that  the  finest  fleeces  have  usually  the  greatest 
quantity  ol  yolk,  we  may  in  unwashed  sheep,  hving 
together,  of  the  same  age,  and  at  the  same  season, 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  fine- 
ness OF  the  wool,  from  the  decree  of  DAiiKNESS 

ON  ITS  SURFACE,  WHICH    IS    ALSO    GREATEST   ON  THE 

FINEST  PART  OF  THE  FLEECE,  as  00  the  neck,  shoul- 
ders,  and  sides." 

Therefore,    when    Parry    selected    the   finest 
FLEECES,  he  selected  those  which  had  usually  the 
-         -  -     --  MOST  volk;  he  had  observed— "in  forming  my  own 

bpamsli  Court,  and  English  breeders,  and  English'flock,  my   view  has  certainly  been,  to  place  the 
"graziers"  (il  Columella  think  "graziers"  are  the,  finest  wool  on  the  best  carcass." 
besi  judges  of  WOOL)  and  Spaniards,  and  the  King|      We  beg  Columella  to  be  assured,  that  we  neither 
ol  Spam,  were  as  hUely  to  obtain  pure  Merinoes  as; desired  nor  expected  to  draw  forth  his  name.     We 


commercial  speculators  or  manufacturers,  who  have 
stocked  our  cuuiitrv,  in  nine  instances  out  often, 
with  sheep  of  base  blood. 

And  is  it  not  probable,  that  a  woolstapler,  in 
Yorkshire,  would  hnve  as  large  means  of  informa- 
tion ipon  wool,  as  somebody  withholding  his  name 
— despising  authority — displaying  the  result  of  his 
■•oivn  observation,"  and  the  notions  wbirh  he  had 
gathered  at  a  vendue  in  New  Vork.  How  can  we 
know  that  Ihis  somebody  is  iioi  unacquainted  with 
the  rudimenls  of  l:irmiiig  or  breeding?  He  may  be 
a  woolstapler  for  aught  that  appears. 


but  objected  to  anonymous  productions,  being 
brought  to  establish  "speculative  facts,"  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  condemns  "reliance  upon  authority,^'' 


*  ".\nother  authority  is  Sir  George  McKenzie,  who 
has  compiled  Some  useful  hints  on  sheep;  but  when  he 
tells  us  that  "ordinary  sheep  nauirally  shed  their  wool 
annually,"  1  want  no  other  evidence  of  his  total  want 
of  close  obsei-vatiiin  and  experience,  on  the  simplest 
properties  of  (he  animal  he  undertook  to  write  about." 
[Columella,  Amer.  Far.,  Abi),  U  ,  1S;;6. 

Let  Columella  prove  that  Sir  George  McKenzie  is 
not  right. 
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y^t  gives  opinions  he  has  gathered  from  unknown 
persons  at  a  vendue.  t^      an   ,aor;  •, 

He  contends  (American  Farmer,  Dec.  30,  1825,) 
that  Southdown  "wool  is  not  very  visibly  ./iner  than 
that  of  the  better  kind  of  conmwti  sheep"— yet  he 
novo  asks— "if  yolk  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
fine  wool,  and  the  finest  fleeces  have  usually  the 
greatest  quantity  of  it,  how  does  it  happen  that 
Southdmvns,  and  several  other  breeds,  have  as  fine, 
or  four  wool  than  half  blood  v-Vfennocs,  while  the 
latter  secrete  a  much  greater  quantity  of  yolk?" 

This  happens  to  be  a  mistake. 

Protesting  that  we  have  no  intention  to  be  "dis- 
respectful," we  hope,  after  all  Columella's  fun,  he 
will  allow  us  to  tell  a  story,  in  humble  imitation  of 
his  stvlc 

A  certain  grave  philosopher,   having  made  the 
"admirable  discovery,"  that  when  a  fish  was  added 
to  water  in  a  vase,  the  weight  of  the  whole  was  not 
augmented,  called   upon  the  Royal  Society  to  ex 
pound  the  "modus  operandi:'     After  mature  advise 
ment,  and  the   most   profound    and  elaborate    re 
search,  to  give  "explanation  of  the  difficulty,"  which 
this  odd  fish  had  suggested,  an  old  fashioned  fellow, 
more  wily  than  the  rest,  exclaimed,  stop— bring  me 
the  weights;  when  behold!   it  appeared  the  wrong 
vase  had   been   weighed.       Thus  they  voted  their 
comrade  a  bore,  and  burned  their  minutes  of  the 
niglit.  CURWEN. 

"powellon.Kov.  5,  1826. 

[The  quotations  alludeil  to  in  the  above  are  de- 
ferred until  our  next  number.] 
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PREMIUMS  WORTH  CONTENDING  FOR. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pubhsh  the  follow  Jouse,  or 


For  Queen  Anne's  County.— Col  Thomas  Emory; 
Col.  John  Tilghman;  William  Y.  Burke,  Esq. 

For  Caroline  Counit/.- General  William  Potter, 
John  Boon,  Esq.;  William  M.  Hardcastle,  Esq. 

For  Dorchester  County  —  Joseph  E.  Muse,  Esq.; 
Doctor  Woolford;  Johns  Henry,  Esq. 

For  Somerset  County. — Littleton  Dennis,  Esq.; 
Thomas  K,  Carroll,  Esq.;  John  P.  Gale,  Esq. 

For  Worcester  County. — Zadok  Purnell,  Esq.; 
John  U.  Dennis,  Esq.;  Doctor  Spence, 

Resolved,  That  Tench  Tilghman,  Robt  H  Golds- 
borough,  and  Robert  Banning,  be  the  committee 
for  Talbot  county;  who  shall  also  prepare  the  terras 
and  rules  under  which  the  competitors  shall  con- 
tend for  the  above  premiums,  and  shall  forthwith 
forward  them,  and  these  proceedings  and  resolu 
tions  to  the  committees  in  the  other, counties;  and 
shall  also  request  their  publication  in  the  American 
Farmer,  and  ni  every  paper  on  the  Easiem  Shore 
of  Maryland. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
NICHOLAS  HAMMOND,  Pres't. 
Attest.      ROBERT  BANNING,  Sec'ry. 

N.  B. — The  several  committees  are  requested  to 
consider  the  publication  of  these  proceedings  as  full 
evidence  of  their  appointments,  and  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  meet  immediately,  and  to  devise  and' 
adopt  the  best  means  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the 
land  renters  to  these  handsome  premiums,  and  of 
carrying  into  efficient  operation  the  views  of  the 
trustees. 

Note. — All  matter  and  substances  which  will  im- 
prove and  increase  the  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  or  to- 
bacco— as  lime,  and  calcareous  master  in  its  various 


will  also  be  required  to  give  in  an  account  and  state- 
ment of  their  work,  under  oath;  because,  in  the 
general  account  of  the  quantity  of  ground  they  cul- 
tivate, of  their  force,  of  the  number  and  size  of  the 
loads  of  litter,  &c.  baulod  into  the  farm-yard,  or  to 
compost  heaps,  &C.  Slc.',  their  own  statements  must 
be  taken. 

The  account  and  vouchers  of  every  competitor 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  first  named  of 
their  respective  committee,  on  or  before  the  10th 
day  of  October,  (827. 

TENCH  TILGHMAN, 
ROBERT  H.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 
ROBERT  BANNING. 
P.  S. — The  editor  of  every  paper  published  on 
tlie  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  is  respectfully  re- 
uested  to  copy  the  above  proceedings  in  full,  and 
0  give  thjui  an  immediate  insertion  in  their  respec 
ive  papers. 
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ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  SEED  CORN, 

EAR  Sir,  JVouemiier  25,  1826. 


ong 
ivillii 


I. 


forms  of  shell  marie,  oyster  shells,  Stc.  &.C.  &c ;  sea 


No  ,T  IS  the  time  for  those  who  may  not  be  done 
'.theiing  corn  to  select   their  seed   ears.     It   has 
been   the  judicious  practice  of  many  farmers 
n  my  knowledge,  to  select  their  seed  corn  Irom 
best  bearin;;  stalks.     Many  other  farmers  con- 
sidfr  this  practice  as   idle,  and  some  sneer  at  i(; 
but  hey  only  betray  their  own  want  ol  observation; 
eveiy  attentive  gardener  is  well  av\are  of  the  advan- 
tage of  selecting  the   best  seeds — um!  how  niany 
fainers  are  cin3t;,.illy  in  quest  of  the  best  variety 
of  wheat.     Now,  of  all  the  grains  we  know  of,  corn 
mi.>:fS  its  kinds  wiih  the  (greatest  facility.      Phe  na- 
tuijl  efl'tct  of  this  is,  thut  !ht  varieties  of  coin  are 
iaiinist  infinite — and  htiu  e  ihe  need  for  selecting 


-alt 


ii,rasses; 


applied   lo 

:ipi>r 


neaps 


cairit  d  and 

carried  am 

&.C.  &c. 

farm  yard  and     ompos 

and  counted  as  in.-i.nure. 

The  trustees  would  be  highly 
details  in  the  reports  of  compeliti^rs,  as  would  ena- 
ble them  to  award  the  meed  of  praise  to  enterprise 
in  discovering  and  developing  new  and  bidden  re 


in''  scheme  of  premiums,  ofl'ered  to  ever_»  renter  of' vial  soil  coll-cted  in  the  heads  of  all  drains  am 
land,  by  the  tru>tees  of  the  Maryland   Agricultural  lies;  rich  swamp  earth;  beds  of  old   fences;  clays 
Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore  '    '        '         •     ■         ■    i.     -i i 

Manure  is  the  basis  of  all  advantageous  agiiiul- 
(ure.  The  land  renters  stand  most  ii;  need  of  en- 
couragement, and  our  rented  lands  of  (he  aid  of  this 
stimulus.  Therefore,  as  ore  of  tbe  best  means  of 
promoting  tlie  interest  of  this  valuable  class  of  our 
citizens,  and  of  increasing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  all  our  staple  prod:iclions, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral Society  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  oft'er  the  follow- 
ing premiums  to  the  whole  body  of  land  renters. 

A  premium  of  %bO,  to  be  awarded  to  the  tenant 
of  any  rented  land  or  farm  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  who,  according  to  his  means  and  re- 
sources, shall  put  out  (hereon  the  greatest  qoantity 
of  manure,  bedvcen  the  l.'jlh  day  of  January,  1827, 
and  (he  last  day  of  September,  following. 

A  premium  of  ^iO  to  the  tenant  who  shall  put 
eut  the  next,  or  second  greatest  quantity,  and 

A  premium  of  j>20  to  the  tenant  who  shall  put 
eut  the  third  greatest  quantity  of  manure,  within  the 
periods  above  mentioned. 

These  premiums  will  be  severally  awarded  and 
delivered  to  the  successful  competitors,  on  the  last 
day  of  ihe  next  cattle  show,  to  be  held  at  Easlon, 
in  November,  t8J7. 

Re.sol.ved,  That  (he  following  gentlemen  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  and  constituted  a  com- 
mittee in,  and  for  each  of  the  several  counties  re- 
spectively, to  receive  the  names  of  competitors;  to 
view  any  work  that  shall  be  done,  when  requested 
so  to  do;  and  to  receive  and  forward  the  vouchers 
of  each  competitor,  t.p  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  Kaste-n  Shore,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
October,  1827,— to  wi(: 

For  <  (ecil  County. — Benjamin  F.  Mackall,  Esq.; 
Washington  Hall.  Esq.;  William  D.  Mercer,  Esq. 

For  Kent  CouiU,j.-—iuo.  W  Tiiornas,  Esq.;  the 
Hon.  Ezekiel  F.  Chambers;  Thomas  Gale,  Esq. 


marsh,  siK  or  fresh;  ihe  allu-|y""i  ?p*^"  corn  is  vasdy  ureate.%  ana  more  p.lpubly 


m. litest,  than  ior  selecting  any  other  seed  grain. 

Iho.->e  who  sneer  at  a  farmer  for   selecting  his 

light   soils;  rich  hf,ht  soilsisw*  ^'om.  must  bo.  u.irJer  (h-  Impression,  that  the 

bed  to  stiff,  heavy  clay  laods.  &c]ici'>'  m  a  hJd  is  all  of  precisely  tbe  same  kind,  and 

s  well  as  dung,  and  (he  productions  of  (heUh'"  >me  stalk's  bearing  (hree  ears,  another  two,  and 

will   be  conaideredl*  ">"'^  ""'  '""^'  '^  *"6  mere  enoc(  ol  acriiien(.     tiut 

jthis  calnot  be  the  fact.     In  jM-sint;  through  a  poor 

gratified  bv  such  P'*'''  °^  ''.V  field  the  other  day,  I  w^•.  struck  v\iih  a 

sttilk,  an^  upon  examinadon  Ib'inu   live  good  ears 

,11  it.     i  \00i4ed  to   the  next   hill — there  ivere  (wo 

stalks — ont  had  one  ear,  the  other  none.    I  examin- 


sources  for  enriching  our  soils-rand  to  judgment  and :  ^-^  niany  hUs  round-1  found  most  ol  the  stalks  with 


skill,  displayed  in  collecting,  combining,  and  apply 
ing  all  (he  various  matters  and  substances,  convert! 
ble  into  fertilizing  manures. 

The  competitors  will  be  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing brief  directions. 

Every  person  intending  to  contend  for  either  of 
the  manuring  premiums,  will  signify  his  intention  in 
writing  to  one  of  (he  commiMee  ol  his  county,  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  January  next;  and  he  will  then, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  state  the  quantity 
of  ground,  or  (he  number  of  corn- hills,  wi{h  (he  dis- 
tances between  the  hdls;  and  the  quantity  of  fallow 
and  tobacco  ground,  if  any,  which  he  means  to  cul- 
tivate in  1827.  Also  his  force  of  hands,  horses, 
mules,  or  oxen,  and  the  number  of  his  carts. 

Every  competitor  must  keep  a  regular  account  of 
the  number  of  loads,  and  kinds  of  substances,  he 
hauls  into  the  farm  yard,  or  to  compost  heaps,  or 
out  on  his  land,  with  the  average  distances  of  the 
hauling.  The  quantity  hauled  at  a  load  must  be 
ascertained  by  gauging  the  cartbody,or  by  measur- 
ing the  number  of  bushels  contained  in  an  average 
load,  and  gauging  others  of  the  like  substances  by  it. 
And  whenever  any  quanti(y  has  been  hauled,  or  a 
piece  of  manuring  completed,  which  can  be  inspect- 
ed, a  neis,hhour  of  character,  or  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, should  be  called  on  to  view  the  work,  and 
as''is(  in  (aking  an  aceoun(  of  the  quantity. 

Respectable  certificates  will  form  the  best  vouch- 
ers, as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained.    Competitors 


one  good  <^r,  several  with  (wo,  and  one  or  (wo 
with  three;  \u(  this  single  s(alk,  though  no(  larger, 
had  more  ears  on  it  than  any  hill  near  i(,  where 
(here  was  iill»;r  one,  or  two,  or  three  stalks  in  the 
hill.  Now,  sir,  this  could  not  be  the  ett'ect  of  acci- 
dent; it  must  !h  the  effect  of  breed.  I  do  not  be- 
ieve  that  jou  cin  find  a  corn  field  in  which  (here 
are  n<i(  twenty  different  kinds  of  corn,  mixed  in 
endless  shades  anj  degrees.  What  a  field  then  is 
here  every  where  open  to  select  a  choice  from. 
You  plant  from  a  .*alk  (ha(  has  borne  you  three 
ears,  it  will  be  most'ikclv  to  bring  you  such  bear- 
ing stalks;  not  from  incident,  but  because  it  is  na- 


tural for  like  to   be 
duce  its  own  kind. 


get  like,  and  lor  seed  to  pro- 
I  heard  a  farmer  say,  the  first 
year  he  thus  selected  his  seed  corn,  he  produced  an 
increase  of  twenty  per  cent.,  or  twenty  bushels  in 
every  hundred  of  his  crop.  The  second  year  the 
increase  from  the  second  selection  was  not  so  ma- 
nifest, nor  so  great;  but  his  crop  still  improved; 
and  when  he  went  into  his  field  (0  gather  his  seed, 
alter  three  years  previous  careful  selection,  he  as- 
serted to  me,  that  he  found  more  stalks  bearing 
(hree  ears  than  he  could  find  of  stalks  bfarinc  (wo 
ears  the  first  season  he  began  to  make  the  selection. 

CoRNPCOPI.E. 


Dear  Sir,  Edisto  hlaiul,  S.  C  Mv.  20,  1626. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  last  year  I  addressed 
you  on  the  relative  value  of  seed  from  the  but  end. 


No.  89— VoT..  6.] 
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mictdie,  and  point,  or  small  end,  of  corn.  You  will 
also  remember,  that  the  result  of  my  experiment 
seemed  to  indicate  the  superior  productiveness  ol 
the  grains  from  the  point.  1  have  since  tested  the 
experiment  on  a  larger  scale.  I  selected  three  con 
tiguous  acres  of  poor  land,  and  planted  every  alter- 
nate half  acre  with  seed  from  the  three  artificial  di- 
visions of  the  ear.  When  the  crop  was  harvested, 
the  product  of  each  acre,  on  measurement,  was 
found  to  be  as  follow.<:,  viz. 

B.  p.  q. 
Point,  or  small  end,  -  8  3  2 
Middle,  -         -         -       10     1     6 

But  end,  -  -  -  U  0  4 
It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  ascendant  gene- 
rative power  of  the  small  end  of  corn  has  not  beei 
established.  One  fact,  however,  has  been  full)^  con- 
firmed, to  wit,  that  the  seed  from  the  but  end  is  de- 
cidedly more  productive  than  that  from  the  middle. 
In  the  first  experiment,  the  advantage  of  the  formtr 
over  the  latter,  in  a  half  acre,  was  one  peck  and  one 
quart;  in  this  instance,  two  pecks  and  six  quarti. 
To  this  result,  as  exemplified  in  two  fairly  testel 
experiments,  our  practice,  so  far  from  having  con- 
formed, has  hitherto  been  in  direct  opposition,  and 
hence  obviously  to  the  impairment  of  our  intetfst. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

WHITEMAUSH  B.  SEABROOK. 


WOOL. 

Extract  of  a  recent  letter,  from  a  respectable 
man  in  Ohio. 

I  had  noticed  that  meetings  had  been  held  ii  your 
quarter  by  the  woollen  fabricators.  I  regret  their 
distress,  and  really  consider  it  a  great  calimity, 
should  their  operations  cease,  f  think,  hovever 
correct  policy  would  oppose  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  wool,  for  I  believe  the  United  States  iapa 
ble  of  producing  sufficient  for  all  demands  in  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  price.  Such  I  believe  to  be  (he 
prevailing  opinion  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvnia,  and 
west  of  us.  A  proposition  to  reduce  a  rtity  which 
is  daily  increasing  our  flocks  and  aP>rding  our 
farmers  some  faint  glimmering  of  beinf  able  to  pro- 
duce some  marketable  commodity,  wuld  alarm  us 
much. 

We  think  it  not  advisable  to  unifrtake  any  ge- 
neral revision  of  the  TariflT;  more  ve  admit  is  due 
to  Woollen  Manufactures,  and  m-re  we  are  willing 
to  give.  [Pliil.  paper. 
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(From  the  Technica'  Repository.) 
OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE  CULTURE   OF 

SILK, 

By  the  late  Archibald  Stephenson,  Esq.,  of  Mongree- 

nan,  in  Jyrshire. 

(Continued  fom  page  292.) 

On  putting  the  eggs  into  these  packets,  increase 
the  heat  to  14i  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  aod 
keep  up  that  heat  night  and  day,  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible; for  which  purpose,  have  a  couple  of  thermo- 
meters in  your  room  for  your  direction.  After  the 
eggs  have  remained  in  the  little  packets  for  three 
or  four  days,  increase  the  heat  to  15  degrees;  and 
in  four  days  more,  if  the  weather  seems  settled  and 
very  promising,  increase  the  heat  gra'dually  to  16 
degrees,  visiting  and  turning  the  eggs  from  time  to 
time  as  before. 

When  the  eggs  begin  to  turn  white,  and  the  mul- 
berry trees  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  out  of  dan- 
ger from  cold  winds,  or  slight  degres  of  frost,  in 
crease  the  heat  gradually  to  17J  degrees,  or  18  de 
grees  at  most,  to   quicken    the    hatching-  of  your 
eggs,  and  to  make  the  worms  come  out  as  nearly  at 


the  same  time  as  possible.  But  never  increase  the 
heat  to  more  than  18  degrees,  because  a  greater 
heat  never  fails  to  push  the  worms  too  fast,  and  to 
render  them  red  at  their  first  coming  out. 

When  the  worms  are  red  at  their  first  coming 
out,  it  is  a  sign  th«  eggs  have  either  been  bad,  or  ill 
kept  over  winter,  or  over  heated;  that  is,  too  much 
forced  when  laid  to  hatch.  Worms  of  this  colour 
are  good  for  nothing,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
thrown  away,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  feeding  them, 
since  they  will  never  produce  cocoons. 

When  the  worms  are  entirely  black,  upon  their 
first  appearance,  it  is  a  sign  of  their  having  been 
perfectly  well  managed,  which  gives  great  hopes  of 
success. 

When  the  eggs  first  begin  to  take  a  white  colour, 
put  them  into  little  chip  boxes,  and  cover  each  box 
with  a  bit  of  clean  white  paper,  pricked  with  many 
little  holes  in  it,  to  allow  the  worms  to  come 
through,  taking  care  to  inspect  and  shake  the  eggs 
from  time  to  time  in  the  boxes,  that  they  may  have 
equal  access  to  the  heat;  and  when  the  worms  are 
ready  to  appear,  put  a  few  mulberry  leaves  upon 
the  paper,  to  which  the  worms  will  readily  attach 
themselves  as  they  come  out;  and,  by  means  of 
the  leaves,  you  can  easily  take  out  the  worms  as 
they  appear,  in  order  to  put  them  into  different  little 
boxes,  and  then  give  them  some  of  the  tenderest 
leaves,  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  feed  on,  giving  them 
at  the  rate  of  three  meals  each  day. 

As  the  leaves  wnen  very  young  will  dry  so  much, 
even  in  an  hour's  time,  if  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
as  lo  be  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  young  worms,  you 
must  put  them  into  a  clean  glazed  pot;  but  take 
care  to  place  them  loose,  that  they  may  not  press 
too  much  upon  each  other;  cover  the  head  of  the 
pot  with  a  wet  linen  cloth,  and  place  the  pot  in  a 
vault  or  cellar;  or,  in  case  you  have  none,  into  the 
coolest  part  of  your  house;  by  which  means  the 
leaves  will  keep  fresh  and  good  for  two  or  three 
days  totrether.  Besides,  you  must  take  care  to  have 
always  in  the  house  at  a  time,  a  stock  of  leaves  suf- 
ficient at  least  for  three  days'  provision  for  your 
worms,  to  secure  you  in  food  for  them  during  such 
length  of  lime,  in  case  of  wet  weather;  as  nothing 
is  more  pernicious  to  the  worms  than  giving  them 
wet  leaves  for  their  food;  for  which  reason  be  care- 
ful never  to  pull  the  leaves  when  wet,  either  with 
rain  or  dew,  except  on  absolute  necessity;  and  in 
that  case  you  must  spread  them  out,  and  turn  them, 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  long  wooden  fork,  that 
the  leaves  may  be  perfectly  dry  before  you  give 
them  to  the  worms. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  it  is  the  general 
opinion  in  France,  that  the  leaves  afford  a  more 
wholesome  food  for  the  worms  when  they  have  been 
gathered  lour  or  five  hours  fresh  from  the  tree;  ami 
more  particularly  so  if  the  trees  grow  upon  any 
soil  other  than  sand  or  gravel;  because  the  keeping 
them  so  long  so  far  diminishes  the  over-richness  of 
the  leaf  The  persons  employed  in  pulling  the 
leaves  must  he  careful  to  have  their  hands  clean, 
and  free  from  every  strong  offensive  smell,  such  as 
that  of  garlick,  onions,  or  tobacco,  &c.;  and  they 
ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  not  to  bruise  the 
leaves  in  pulling  them. 

When  your  worms  are  first  hatched,  keep  each 
day's  production  separate  by  themselves,  as  it  is  of 
high  consequence  to  have  each  parcel  brought  up 
as  equal  as  possible,  that  all  the  worms  contained 
in  it  may  be  in  readiness  to  mount  for  making  their 
cocoons  at  one  and  the  same  time.  After  setting 
apart  separately  the  production  of  each  of  the  first 
four  days,  what  then  remains  of  the  eggs  to  be 
hatched  may  be  thrown  away,  as  these  later  worms 
are  always  found  to  be  weakly,  few  of  them  com- 
pleting their  cocoons;  so  that  the  attempt  to  rear 
them  is  always  attended  with  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  leaves,  besides  the  trouble  they  occasion  to  no 
purpose. 


When  the  worms  are  just  come  out.  Keep  Uiem 
in  a  heat  not  exceeding  15  degrees;  and  even  then 
there  is  no  occasion  to  cover  them  by  putting  on  the 
heads  of  the  boxes,  as  it  is  better  for  the  worms  to 
have  abundance  of  free  air.  But  if  the  weather 
should  happen  to  prove  cold,  you  must  in  that  case 
put  on  the  heads  of  the  boxes  at  night,  or  cover 
them  with  a  double  napkin,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  let  it  touch  the  worms,  for  fear  of  hurting 
them,  and  take  off  the  head  of  the  box  or  napkin 
in  the  morning,  when  you  give  a  feed  to  the  worms, 
as  early  ^  you  can,  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  but  not 
later  than  the  last,  fn  that  early  state,  the  three 
different  meals  should  be  given  to  the  worms  at  the 
distance  df  six  hours  from  each  ot'ier. 

When  the  worms  are  coming  out  they  are  not  to 
be  left  scarce  a  moment,  as  they  ought  to  be  ga- 
thered from  the  boxes  as  fast  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance; and  as  this  work  goes  on  in  the  night  as 
well  as  day,  it  becomes  a  very  hard  task  at  that 
time.  Monsieur  Maiteloy,  the  gentleman  already 
mentioned,  who  always  carefully  attended  to  this 
particular  himself,  generally  went  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  during  this  critical  period, 
and  got  up  again  at  midnight,  which  was  quitting 
them  as  little  as  possible.  But  this  great  attentioa 
at  this  time  is  only  requisite  in  large  operations;  for 
example,  a  pound  of  eggs,  or  any  quantity  above 
it. 

The  stage  ought-  to  be  erected  in  a  large  room, 
with  windows  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  be  abie  to 
command  a  thorough  air  when  necessary,  the  walls 
and  floct-  of  which  should  be  examined  with  the 
strictest  attention,  in  order  to  fill  up  every  little  hole 
or  crevije  that  can  give  access  either  to  rats  or 
mice,  asjboth  these  animals  eagerly  devour  the  silk 
worms,  whenever  they  can  find  an  opportunity  for 
that  purpose. 

In  Lapguedoc  and  Quercy  they  make  the  stage 
six  feet,  but  more  frequently  only  four  feet  and  a 
half  broad,  so  that  a  person,  by  going  first  to  the 
one  side,  and  afterwards  to  the  other,  may  be  able 
with  ease  to  reach  over  the  whole  breadth,  both  for 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  leaves  to  the  iwirras, 
and  for  clearing  away  their  litter  more  easily.  At 
every  nine  feet  distance  in  the  length  of  the  stage, 
they  fix  a  post  in  the  floor,  of  a  height  sufficient  to 
support  the  roof,  and  to  those  posts  they  nail  a  piece 
of  wood  across  the  stage,  which  piece  of  wood  serves 
to  support  the  baskets  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
which  rest  upon  the  cross  bars  of  wood  at  the  two 
ends:  so  that  these  bars  ought  to  be  four  inches 
broad,  which  allows  two  inches  for  each  basket  to 
rest  on,  as  the  baskets  join  the  one  to  the  other  at 
the  cross  bars.  The  stage  being  four  feet  and  a 
half  broad,  takes  two  of  these  baskets  to  fill  up  its 
breadth.  They  make  their  stage  to  consist  of  as 
many  shelves  as  the  height  will  admit  of,  keeping 
them  at  the  distance  of  twenty  inches  from  each 
other.  The  lovvest  table  or  shelf  ought  to  be  made 
six  inches  broader  than  the  shelf  immediately  above 
it,  that  the  lowest  may  project  three  inches  on  each 
side  farther  than  the  one  above  it;  and  so  in  pro- 
portion with  all  the  other  tables  or  shelves;  the  uses 
for  making  this  difTereiice  of  breadth  in  the  differ- 
ent shelves,  shall  be  afterwards  particularly  ex- 
plained. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  rats  and  mice 
are  extremely  destructive  to  the  silk  worms  when 
they  can  get  access  to  them;  for  which  reason 
every  precaution  should  be  used  to  protect  them 
against  such  dangerous  visitors.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  the  following  one  is  generally  attemled 
to.  They  cover  the  foot  of  each  of  the  posts  of 
wood  which  support  the  stage  with  a  piece  of  strong 
smooth  paper,  which  is  nailed  to  the  wood  with 
tacks,  to  the  height  of  a  foot  above  the  floor;  by 
which  means,  when  these  vermin  attempt  to  mount, 
their  feet  slide  upon  the  paper,  so  that  they  can  get 
no  hold.    A  hoop  of  glass  of  the  same  height,  mad 
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of  a  size  pioppr  for  the  wood,  might,  perliaps,  be 
found  to  aiis»er  the  purpose  better,  though  1  was 
assured  the  paper  hod  tlie  full  etfect  for  which  it 
was  intended.  The  ant,  or  pismire,  is  also  a  most 
dans;erous  enemy  to  the  silk  worms;  to  t;uard  them 
from  which,  the  usual  practice,  where  there  is  any 
danger  from  those  insects,  is  to  put  a  quantity  of  hot 
lime  round  the  foot  of  each  of  the  posts  which  sup- 
port the  stage,  which  IViily  answers  for  that  purpose. 
Cuts  and  poultry  of  all  liin<|j  are  likewise  destruc- 
tive to  the  worms,  and  must  therefore  also  be  guard- 
ed aRainst  with  care. 

-  When  the  worms  are  young,  they  are  ptit  into 
wicker  baskets,  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
broad,  the  edg?s  or  sides  of  which  are  made  from 
two  to  three  inches  high.  They  make  them  of  that 
size  in  order  to  be  the  more  portable. 

When  the  worms  come  to  be  placed  upon  the 
stage,  they  are  put  into  baskets  four  fret  and  a  half 
long,  and  two  feet  three  inches  broad,  and  the  siiles 
or  edges  of  them  are  from  two  to  three  inches 
high,  and  of  the  thickness  of  about  5  of  an  inch. 
The  bottoms  of  the  baskets  are  made  of  plaited 
reeds,  after  being  split  in  order  to  make  them  lie 
flat.  They  are  bound  all  the  way  round  with  a  slip 
of  wood  a  little  more  than  an  inch  broad,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  to  keep  them  together 


prevent  them  from  eating  with  their  usual  appetite.  When  the  silk  worm  gets  over  his  first  age  o-r 
if  the  sun  darts  upon  them  when  they  are  large,  Isicliness,  he  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  his  little 
you  will  see  them  fly  from  it  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  trunk,  or  point  of  his  head,  is  of  a  jet  black  colour 


seek  for  shelter  in  the  shade,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  want  of  their  food.  When  young  they  are  not 
able  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and,  by  that  means  are 
often  killed  by  it,  as  above  mentioned. 

In  place  of  the  wicker  baskets  already  described, 
I  observed  a  very  simple  and  good  contrivance  prac- 
tised at  Montauban,  in  Quercy.  They  lake  a  barrel 
hoop,  which  they  form  into  a  circle,  fixing  it  with 
packthread  or  twine,  after  which  they  bind  across 
the  bottom  eight  or  nine  rows  of  reeds,  both  ways, 
by  which  means  the  bottom  is  thrown  into  little 
squares,  tying  'he  reeds  not  only  to  the  sides  of  the 


hoop,  but  fixing  them  also  in  all  the  different  places  piove  all  litter 
.    '^      .,  r  ■  i      1.    _ -^i_ ,1 —        ri. — : —  *i,„  . 


by  which  he  is  Ihe.n  distihguished. 

When  he  gels  over  his  second  sickness,  that  little 
trunk  is  of  a  brown  colour. 

When  he  gets  over  his  third  sickness,  his  head  is 
remarkably  large,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
at  that  time. 

.\iid  when  he  gets  over  his  fourth  sickness,  he  is 
of  a  brownish  yellow,  or  deep  buff  colour 

You  must  not  clear  away  the  litter  from  the 
worms  while  they  are  about  changing  their  skin,  or 
whil  is  called  their  sickness;  but  as  soon  as  they 
(lave  got  clear  of  their  old  skin,  then  you  are  to  re- 


where  the  reeds  couie  in  contact  with  one  another. 
This  forms  a  sort  of  basket,  which  is  extremely 
light  and  handy,  and  besides,  as  the  reeds  stand  at 
a  good  distance  from  each  other,  it  gives  much 
more  air  to  the  worms,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 
After  making  their  baskets,  in  this  manner,  they 
cover  them  with  strong  grey  paper,  (the  strongest 
paper  is  the  best.)  and  so  place  their  worms  upon 
them.  This  sort  of  basket  I  tried  while  I  resided 
at  Montauban,  and  found  them  lighter  and  more 
handy    than    those   before   described;   however,  it 


which  is  nailed  down,  and  three  cross  bars  of  wood  |must'be  owned,  that  from  their  figure  they  do  not 
are  nailed  across  the  back  of  each  basket  to  keep  pack  so  easily;  or,  in  other  words,  take  more  room 
it  firm  upon  the  shelves  of  the  stage. 

With  respect  to  the  stages,  all  those  I  have  seen       But  to  return  to  the  treatment  of  the  worms  upon 
appear  to  me   to   be   rather  too   broad  to  admit  of  their  being  newly  hatched:   it  is  proper  to  observe. 


people  working  with  that  ease  which  is  requisite. 


During  the  second  age  it  is  advisable  still  to  con- 
inue  to  feed  your  worms  with  the  leaves  from  the 
;'oung  plants  in  your  nursery,  as  these  are  still  pie- 
yrable  to  those  of  older  trees  for  the  worms  at  this 
ime. 

You  must  now  begin  to  be  attentive  to  clear 
iway  the  litter  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  prevent 
dl  danger  of  its  heating,  which  proves  highly  inju- 
1-ious  to  the  worms.  These  insects  are  remarkably 
Fond  of  cleanness,  which  besides  helps  to  enliven 
them,  and  gives  them  a  keen  appetite  for  the  first 
leaves  which  are  given  to  them  always  after  clean- 
ing.  The  litter  is  taken  away  in  the  following 
manner.  You  scatter  some  fresh  leaves  upon  one 
coner  of  the   basket,  to  which  the  worms  having 
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should  therefore  incline  to  think,  that  in  place  of 
one  broad  stage  in  a  room,  of  six  feet,  or  even  four 
feet  and  a  half,  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the 
narrowest  in  use  in  France,  it  would  answer  (he 
purpose  better  to  make  two  stages  of  three  feet 
broad  each,  with  a  passage  betwixt  them  of  three 
feet  broad,  and  a  like  passage  of  three  feet  upon 
each  side  of  the  room  next  the  walls;  together  with 
another  passage  of  the  like  dimensions  at  each  end 
of  the  stages,  by  which  means  all  your  people  could 
go  about  and  work  with  ease,  without  incommoding 
each  other,  and.  indeed,  without  being  hampered 
in  any  shape  whatever.  Besides,  the  stages  being 
only  three  feet  broad,  must  be  a  great  advantage  at 
the  time  of  mounting,  Cof  which  afterwards,)  be- 
cause in  that  case  the  heat  of  the  cabins  in  which 
the  worms  make  their  cocoons  cannot  be  so  great 
as  must  be  the  case  when  the  stages  are  six  or  four 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  as  the  fresh  air  must  have 
much  more  easy  access  to  pass  through  them;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  highest  importance,  particularly 
at  the  lime  of  mounting,  as  the  weather,  from  the 
advance  of  the  season,  must  then  be  greatly  hotter 
than  at  any  other  preceding  time  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  cultivation. 

Both  in  I,anguedoc  and  Quercy,  I  have  seen 
baskets  used  nine  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  and  a 
half  broad,  which  exac.lly  filled  up  one  division  of 
the  shelf  of  the  stage.  But  I  could  not  by  any 
means  approve  of  baskets  of  that  size,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  extremely  cumbersome  and  un- 
wieldy; besides  that,  from  their  great  length,  and 
the  necessary  slightness  of  the  materials,  they  were 
very  apt  to  ply  and  bend  down  in  the  middle,  aiid 
for  that  reason  were,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  avoided. 
In  short,  1  regarded  them  as  being  greatly  inferior 
to  the  smaller  baskets  above  mentioned,  as  to  real 
use  and  convenience. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  care  should  be  taken 


attached  themselves,  which  they  will  readily  do, 
that  too  many  leaves  should  not  be  given  to  them  at  youthen  take  up  the  worms  by  means  of  the  leaves 
a  time,  and  that  the  leaves  given  should  be  spread 
very  thin;  because,  if  too  thick  put  on,  a  great 
number  of  the  worms,  as  they  are  then  so  small, 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  lost  amongst  the  litter, 
from  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  disengage  them- 
selves; and  you  must  be  careful  tn  cut  the  leaves 
small  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days,  where  thejmeiit,  which  you  must  remove  entirely  before  you 


and  stalks  they  cling  to,  leaving  the  litter  under- 
neah.  Having  thus  taken  up  all  the  worms  from 
that  corner,  and  placed  them  above  those  adjoining 
to  tiem,  you  then  clear  away  the  litter  from  that 
coner,  and  carefully  sweep  togetlier,  with  a  little 
brojm  of  twigs  or  heath,  all  the  refuse  and  excre- 


number  of  your  worms  is  such  as  to  admit  of  your 
doing  so:  but  if  your  quantity  of  worms  is  large,  it 
would  require  too  much  work  to  cut  the  leaves  for 
them,  so  that  in  such  case  you  must  give  them 
entire. 

When  the  worms  are  in  their  first  age  you  need 
only  clear  away  the  litter  once,  because  their  or- 
dure at  that  time  dries  as  fast  as  they  make  it,  being 
in  small  quantify.  When  the  litter  is  to  be  taken 
away  for  the  first  time,  you  have  only  to  turn  the 
parcel  upside  down,  and  so  pull  off  such  a  quantity 
of  the  lifter   as   you  find  necessary,  which  is  the 


repl'.Ke  the  worms  in  their  station;  and  in  the  same 
manny  you  must  proceed  with  the  rest,  till  you 
have  thvroughly  cleaned  the  whole  basket. 

Durin^the  tliird  age  make  use  of  the  leaves  of 
such  trees^s  have  been  planted  out  in  the  field,  but 
reserve  the^eaves  of  your  oldest  trees  for  the  fourth 
age,  as  fhes^Ust  leaves  are  reckoned  the  best  for 
worms  whi'n-ome  to  their  maturity. 

Be  attentivtto  cleaning  away  the  litter  as  before 
directed,  nhick,  during  the  third  age,  should  be 
done  at  least  foir  or  five  times;  and  take  care  to 
clear  away,  from  time  to  time,  all  dead  worms  the 


most  expeditious  way    of  cleaning   them   at    that;  moment  you  obseiye  them;  and  to  throw  aside  also 
time.  regularly  all  such  yorms  as  appear  to  be  diseased, 
'n  giving  the  leaves  to   the  young  worms,  you  to  prevent  them  fro\n  infecting  the  rest,  which  will 
'          ■'         ■       ■       happen  if  this  articU  is  not  pursued  with  the  strict- 
est attention.     All  the  worms  which  you  observe  to 


must  make'the  leaves  lie  hollow  upon  them,  to  give 
air  to  the  worms.  When  put  on  too  flat  and  close, 
they  prevent  that  free  circulation  of  the  air  which 
is  at  all  times  necessary  for  the  health  of  these 
insects. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  age,  the  leaves  of 
the  young  plants  of  the  mulberry,  in  the  seed  bed 
andnui-sery,  as  being  the  tenderest,  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  the  leaves  of  older  trees  as  food  for  the 
young  worms;  for  which  reason  it  becomes  of  im- 
portance to  have  always  a  succession  of  young 
plants  coming  on  yearly  in  your  nursery  grounds, 


grow  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  to  have  their  skin 
shining,  are  stronsrly  diseased,  and  must  be  imme- 
diately thrown  away,  for  fear  of  infecting  the  sound 
ones.  These  diseased  worms  sometimes  void  a 
yellow  liquid  at  their  tail,  and  it  often  also  bursts 
out  at  other  places  of  their  bodies.  These  must  al- 
ways be  attentively  removed  the  moment  they  are 
observed;  but  it  becomes  more  essentially  necessary 
before  the  worms  enter  into  their  third  sickness, 
because  at  this  time  they  become  most  dangerous. 


they  abstain  from  that  moment  from  all  manner  of 
food.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  you  observe  some 
worms  of  a  parcel  begin  to  grow  sick,  in  place  of 

three,  give  them  only  two  meals  a  day;  when  more 

to  place  the  stage  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  allow 'of  them  sicken,  confine  them  to  one  meal  only;  and 
the  sun  to  dart  directly  upon  the  worms,  as  they  from  the  time  you  observe  most  of  them  sick, you 
are  not  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  it  in  this  manner!  must  give  thera  no  more  food,  till  the  whole  parcel, 
when  it  is  great.  It  will  even  kill  them,  especially  j  or  at  least  the  far  greatest  part  of  them,  get  over 
when  they  are  young;  and  if  it  should  not  go  that  their  sickness,  (by  having  cast  off  their  old  skin,) 
length  in  a  colder  climate  than  in  the  south  of,  that  you  may  carry  them  all  equally  on;  at  least  as 
Franc,  It  will,  notwithstanding,  have  the  effect  to|  nearly  so  as  possible,  which  saves  a  vast  deal  ef 
forment  them,  and  render  them  yery  unquiet,  and  trouble  in  the  management. 


When  the  silk  worms  enter  upon  their  sickness,  by  voiding  the  yellow  liquid  above  mentioned,  which 


s  poisonous  to  the  worms,  and  exceedingly  conta- 
gious; insomuch,  that  every  worm  that  happens  to 
touch  this  liquid  is  sure  to  be  infected  with  the 
same  distemper,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  to 
be  incurable. 

Here  I  must  observe,  that  tobacco  is  an  imme- 
diate and  mortal  poison  to  the  silk  worm.  If  a  few 
grains  of  snuff  shall  happen  to  fall  upon  one  of 
these  insects,  it  immediately  shows  great  signs  of 
agitation  and  distress,  and  in  about  a  minute's  time 
it  is  thrown  by  it  into  convulsions,  which  end  in 
death.    Just  before  expiring  it  throws  out  a  small 
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"lobe  of  watery  substance  from  its  mouth;  and  if  anj 
olhiT  worm  happe'is  to  tnufli  tliis  watrry  globe,  that 
worm  will  also  be  immediately  attacked  with  convul- 
sions and  die.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  necessary,  that 
persons  who  are  employed  in  feeding  the  silk  worms 
should  either  give  up  entirely  at  that  time  the  U6e 
of  snufl',  or  should  at  least  he  extremely  careful  not 
to  suffer  the  smallest  grain  of  it  to  fall  upon  the 
silk  worms,  a.s  their  death  is  the  certain  consequence 
of  their  touching  it;  besides  the  danger  arising  to 
the  other  worms,  from  iheir  touching  the  little  globe 
of  watery  substance  emitted  by  the  worm  first  in- 
fected before  it  expires.  It  is  proper  also  it  should 
be  known,  that  oil  of  any  kind  is  as  immediate  and 
dangerous  a  poison  to  the  silk  worm  as  tobacco 
itself. 

It  has  been   remarked,  that   it   is    improper  to 
change  the  worms  during  their  sickness,  because  it 


is  done  as  follows:  you  take  a  round  willow  basket,'  If,  in  forming  the  cabins,  you  place  the  brush- 
which  you  dress  with  brushwood,  putting  the  wood  wood  quite  upright,  the  worms,  when  mounting,  run 
round  two-thirds  of  the  basket,  and  leaving  thci  a  great  risk  of  tumbling  down,  of  which  I  have  seen 
other  third  open  for  putting  in  the  worms,  and  to  several  eiatnples;  and  those  worms  which  tumble 
give  an  opportunity  to  clean  away  their  litter.    You  down  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  fall. 


then  pull  the  ends  of  the  wood  together  at  the  top, 
so  as  not  (o  press  too  closely  upon  each  other,  and 
so  tie  them  with  a  little  twine  or  packthread,  to 
keep  them  in  their  place;  after  which  you  put  a  pa- 
per cap,  pretty  large,  upon  the  top  of  the  wood,  it 
having  been  found  that  the  worms  are  very  fond  of 
making  their  cocoons  under  a  cover  of  this  kind, 
as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  attaching  some 
threads  of  silk  to  the  paper,  which  enables  them  to 
fix  their  cocoons  the  more  firmly  in  their  place.  1 
had  some  baskets  dressed  in  the  above  manner,  the 
brushwood  of  which  rose  near  four  feet  above  the 
basket.     This  appeared  to  me  to   be  an  excellent 


may  "occasion  the  loss  oi'  some  of  them  But  it  isjcoiitrivance,  as  it  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
necessary  to  add,  that  if  the  litter  at  that  time i worms  much  more  cool  and  airy,  than  when  in  the 
should  prove  to  be  in  such  quantity  as  evidently  to  cabins  on  the  stage.     But  this  cannot  be  done  with 


run  the  risk  of  heating,  before  the  worms  can  get 
quit  of  their  old  skins,  which  they  generally  do  not 
accomplish  in  less  time  than  two  days  and  a  half, 


a  large  quantity  of  worms,  because  it  occasions  a 
i;ood  deal  more  expense;  besides,  that  these  baskets 
take  up  a  great  deal  more  room  than  the  cabins  on 


that  it  is  better  to  suff^er  the  loss  of  a   few  worm8,jtlie  stage. 

by  removing  the  litter  at  that  time,  than  to  run  In  putting  up  the  cabins  on  the  stage,  the  two 
the  risk  of  losing  the  whole  parcel,  which  undouW  |rows  of  brushwood  at  the  extremities  of  the  stage 
edly  would  happen  if  the  litter  should  be  heat«d| are  made  much  thicker  than  the  others,  especially 
before  the  operation  is  over  of  their  clwuging  their  for  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  shelf,  to  prevent 
skins.  This  article  of  keeping  the  worms  clean  will  |  the  worms  from  getting  out  at  the  ends,  and  falling 
appear  to  be  of  high  importance  in  the  silk  cultule,lover  the  stage.  In  putting  up  the  other  rows,  you 
when  it  is  added  that  it  is  commonly  computed  thkt  lay  a  little  piece  of  vfood,  or  a  reed,  across  the 
the  loss  sustained  yearly  in  France,  by  the  death  bf;  stage,  for  each  row;  and  in  putting  up  the  brush- 
the  worms  during  the  times  of  their  four  different! wood  you  make  the  first  turn  to  the  right  hand, 
sicknesses,  by  being  smothered  in  the  litter,  by  tjiejand  the  second  to  the  left;  and  so  alternately,  keep- 
great  quantity  of  litter,  leaves,  and  worms  aboVeing  the  reed  in  the  middle,  which  binds  all  fast, 
them,  and  by  the  litter's  happening  to  grow  darip  This  article  of  the  reed  I  saw  practised  at  Montau- 

ban,  and  seems   an   improvement  to  their  manner 


and  to  heat  at  these  critical  periods,  is  not  lei, 
upon  an  average,  than  between  two  ar.d  three  mil- 
lions of  livres  annually,  which  is  equal  almost  to  a 
tentl)  part  of  the  whole  yearly  produce  of  silk  in 
France,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  com^'Uted 
at  thirty  millions  of  livres. 

Here  I  must  remark,  that  this  is  the  tire  to  as- 
sort your  worms  into  different  classes,  aid  endea- 
vour to  have  every  class  as  nearly  of  a  s2e  as  pos 


of  erecting  their  cabins  in  Languedoc,  as  it  serves 
to  make  the  cabins  firm,  and  keep  the  rows 
straight 

In  dressing  the   stage  with   the  brushwood,  it  is 
advisable  to  cover  the  pillars  which  support  it,  and 
to  cover  likewise  the  top  of  the  stage  with  brush 
wood.     In  constructing  the  cabins,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  put  up  the  brushwood  in  such  a  manner 


sible;  that  each  class  may  be  wholly  rea(^  to  mount  j as  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  worms  betwixt  the  dif- 
and  make  their  cocoons  at  the  same  time.  This  is;ferent  branches,  which,  however,  must  not  be  too 
also  the  time  to  push  on  those  worms  ivhich  appear:  wide,  and  it  is  right  to  make  a  great  number  of  the 
to  be  a  little  behind,  by  not  having  had  an  equally  ^  points  of  the  brushwood  touch  the  shelf;  because  it 
easy  access  to  the  leaves  with  tlie  rest,  that  you 'affords  the  greater  opportunity  to  the  worms  to 
may  render  them  equally  ready  to  mount  with  the  mount.  Many  people  at  Montauban,  I  observed, 
others.  This  is  done  by  putting  them  into  a  basket,  put  a  number  of  roses,  or  other  sweet  smelling 
apart  by  themselves,  and  by  giving  them  an  addi-  flowers,  upon  the  pillars  which  support  the  stage, 
tional  meal  each  day  more  than  what  you  give  to  and  in  other  parts  of  the  room,  with  a  view  to 
the  others,  until  you  observe  by  your  eye,  that  tbeyjsweeten  the  air.  But  the  best  apparent  means  for 
appear  to  be  equal  in  point  of  size  with  the  rest,      fthis  purpose  is  to  take  care  to  keep  up  a  free  circu- 


Bcing  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  age,  the  time 
approaches  when  the  worms  will  mount  in  order  to 
form  their  cocoons;  and  the  person,  therefore,  who 
pursues  the  cuUure  of  silk,  must  now  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  that   important  period.     One  of  the  first 
objects  of  his  attention,  must  be  to  provide  himself 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  small  brushwood,  fur 
making  the  cabins  of  the  worms;  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  proper   for  this  purpose  than  heath  or 
broom,  when  either  of  these  can  be  obtained;  when 
neither  heath  nor  broom  are  to  be  had,  any  other 
kind  of  small  brushwood  will  answer,  preferring  al- 
ways such  as  is  bushy  at  the  top,  and  whose  twigs 
are  of  a  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  worms.     But  it  is  to   be  remembered  that  lb 
slender   brushwood    is   the    best,  that   you    may   be 
able  to  bend  it  which  way  you  will.     Strong  brush 
wood  is  not  so  pliable,  and  by  that  means  not  pro 
per  for  the  purpose 

Having  provided  your  brushwood,  it  may  be  pro 
per  to  prepare  a  parcel  of  baskets,  for  such  of  your 


In  order  to  avoid  thii  inconvenience,  you  must  make 
the  brushwood  which  forms  the  sides  of  the  arch 
slope  a  little,  by  which  means  you  secure  much 
firmer  footing  to  the  worms  in  mounting.  Besides, 
when  you  form  the  cabins,  you  must  be  at  pains  to 
cut  off'  all  the  very  small  slender  shoots,  which, 
when  left  to  themselves,  and  not  properly  bound  in 
with  one  another,  have  not  strength  sufficient  to 
carry  the  weight  of  one  worm,  far  less  of  several; 
and  which,  if  left,  must  for  that  reason  always  oc- 
casion the  loss  of  a  good  many  worms  by  their  tum- 
bling down,  as  above  mentioned. 

In  describing  the  stage,  it  was  said  to  be  proper 
to  make  the  lowest  shelf  six  inches  broader  than 
the  one  above  it,  that  the  lowest  may  project  three 
inches  on  each  side  further  than  the  one  immedi- 
ately over  it;  and  to  make  the  same  diffierence  of 
breadth  in  all  the  other  shelves  progressively  as  you 
go  up  to  the  top  of  the  stage,  which  three  inches  of 
I  breadth  in  the  different  shelves  is  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  worms  which  may  happen  to  fall  from  the 
shelf  above.  And  therefore  these  diffiirent  projec- 
tions must  be  covered  with  brushwood,  when  once 
your  cabins  are  well  furnished  with  worms,  as  this 
will  help  to  break  the  fall  of  such  worms  as  may 
happen  to  tumble  down.  And  for  the  same  reason 
it  IS  advisable,  when  once  your  cabins  are  well  fur- 
nished with  worms,  to  put  a  little  brushwood  in  the 
bottom,  andat  the  entrance  of  each  cabin,  as  it  will 
be  of  service  to  such  worms  as  fall  from  the  brush- 
wood above^  and  afford  them  a  proper  convenience 
lor  making  their  cocoons  in  case  they  should  be  so 
stunned  with  the  fall  as  to  disable  them  from  mount- 
ing again  od  the  branches. 

But  to  reiurn  to  the  treatment  of  the  worms  dur- 
ing the  fourth  age:  as  soon  as  you  find  several  of 
your  worms  have  got  over  their  fourth  sickness, 
you  must  pick  them  out  and  put  them  by  them- 
selves: that  is,  all  those  that  get  over  that  disease, 
for  the  first  two  days,  may  he  put  into  one  parcel; 
those  of  the  next  two  days,  into  another  parcel;  and 
so  on  with  the  rest,  that  each  separate  parcel  may 
be  carried  on  as  equally  as  possible. 

Here  I  must  observe,  that  the  practice  in  France 
is  to  give  none  of  the  tender  leaves,  from  this  time 
forward,  to  the  worms,  but  let  the  whole  of  their 
food  consist  of  the  leaves  of  the  oldest  trees  they 
have,  which,  they  think  has  the  effect  to  give 
more  consistence  and  strength  to  the  silk  produced 
by  them;  and  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  from  getting 
over  the  fourth  disease,  till  within  four  or  five  days 
of  their  mounting,  they  are  in  use  to  give  four 
meals  a  day  to  their  worms. 

The  most  attentive  care  must  also  be  given  to 
clear  away  the  litter  regularly  every  day,  and  if  it 
can  be  got  done,  it  would  be  advisable  to  clear 
away  the  litter  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  espe- 


lation  of  fresh  air  in  the  room,  by  keeping  open  all 
the  windows,  and  the  doors  also,  if  you  find  that 
to  be  necessary. 

In  forming  the  arches  of  the  little  cabins  with  the 
brushwood,  there  is  always  a  little  opening  at  the  top 

of  each  pillar,  occasioned  by  the  curve  or  top  of  theicially  during  the  four  or  five  days  immediately  be- 
l-ircle.  Take  care  to  make  this  opening  prelty  wide,!  fore  mounting  If  this  cannot  be  done,  as  it  is 
because  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  worms  make  often  found  to  be  difficult  to  get  it  accomplished 
thoice  of  that  opening,  by  preference,  to  fix  them-jwhen  the  quantity  of  worms  is  large,  you  must, 
Selves  in  making  of  their  cocoons.  In  order  to  j  however,  constantly  make  it  a  rule  to  clear  away 
make  this  opening  of  the  width  it  ought  to  be,  the.  the  litier  regularly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
brushwood  slmuld  not  be  altogether  straight,  but  it  at  any  time  from  increasing  so  much  in  quantity 
rather  crooked  or  bending.  These  openings  are  as  to  make  it  run  the  smallest  risk  of  growing 
not  only  evidently  the  choice  of  the  worms;  but  damp,  and  heating,  which  never  fails  to  destroy  the 
another  advantage  also  arises  from  them,  namely,,  worms. 

that  your  cabins  by  this  means  contain  a  greater^  Many  people,  during  the  four  or  five  days  which 
number  of  worms  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  precede  mounting,  which  the  French  call  the  grande 
when  these  openings  are  too  smali;  and  consequent-  /laise,  are  in  the  custom  of  giving  from  four  to  five 
ly  fewer  cabins  will  answer  your  purpose.  When  meals  a  day  to  the  worms,  giving  a  larger  quantity 
the  brushwood  is  quite  straight,  it  must  necessarily  of  leaves  at  each  meal.  But  it  seems  much  more 
occasion  these  opeiimgs  to  be  made.  The  brush-  advisable  to  give  them  fewer  leaves  at  a  time,  and 
worms  as  are  soonest  ready  /'or  mounting,  in  the 'wood  ought  to  be  quite  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and,  to  repeat  their  meals  oftener,  even  to  the  number  of 
manner  practised  at  Montauban,  in  Quercy,  which  perfectly  dry.  J  eight  or  nine  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  ac- 


3oe  

cording  as  you  find  them  in  appetite;  by  which 
means  the  leaves  are  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
cat  up,  without  occasioning  so  great  an  increase  of 
the  litter.  But  what  is  still  of  more  consequence, 
the  fresh  leaves  so  often  repeated,  never  fail  to  give 
a  fresh  edge  to  their  appetite;  so  that  in  lact,  in 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  worms  actually 
eat  up  a  much  larger  quantity  of  leaves  than  they 
Gould  have  done  by  following  the  other  practice  o( 
four  or  five  meals  a  day,  as  none  of  the  Iresh  leaves 
are  spoiled  by  their  treading  upon  them.  This 
practice,  of  course,  hastens  the  worms  to  their  full 
maturity,  and  upon  the  whole  saves  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leaves,  because  few  or  none  of  them 
are  lost  amongst  the  litter.  Besides,  that  the  ope- 
ration is  by  this  means  sooner  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  the  worms  always  kept  in  high  health 
and  appetite  by  it.  Upon  these  occasions  let  it  be 
a  fixed  rule  to  feed  them  at  night,  immediately  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  and  as  early  as  you  possibly  can 
in  the  morning. 

There  is  another  particular  to  which  it  is  proper 
to  pay  attention,  and  that  is,  the  moment  a  basket 
of  worms  is  cleared  from  the  litter,  the  litter  should 
be  instantly  carried  out  of  the  room,  snd  along  with 
it  all  the  dead  worms  you  can  find,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  you  can,  any  bad  smell  Irora  taking 
place  in  the  room,  which  is  always  hurtful  to  the 
worms,  nothing  conducing  more  to  their  health 
than  cleanness,  and  preserving  always  good  air  in 
the  room. 

During  the  four  or  five  days  which  precede  the 
mounting,  the  worms  eat  with  the  most  voracious 
appetite,  and  in  that  period  consume  an  incredible 
quantity  of  leaves,  so  that  the  supplying  them  with 
fresh  leaves,  and  the  clearing  away  of  the  litter, 
becomes  at  this  time  a  most  laborious,  incessant,  and 
fatiguing  work  for  those  who  attend  tJiem. 

You  will  know  when  the  worms  are  ripe,  by  ob- 
serving them  with  attention  when  you  give  them 
fresh  leaves.  Those  that  are  ripe,  instead  of  eating, 
avoid  the  fresh  leaves,  and  run  over  them  as  fast  as 
they  can;  and  you  will  observe  them  wandering 
about  on  the  sides  or  rim  of  the  basket.  You  will 
also  know  it  by  looking  at  them  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  light,  as  you  will  then  find  them  to  be  trans- 
parent like  a  new  laid  egg,  and  of  the  colour  of  the 
silk,  which  is  also  much  the  same  with  that  of  a 
new  laid  egg.  When  they  are  nearly  ripe,  their 
bellies  begin  to  grow  transparent  first  of  all,  but 
they  are  never  thoroughly  ripe  till  their  heads  are 
transparent  also. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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kept  alive  the  ardour  she  first  kindled.  Had  1  been 
left  to  my  own  solitary  researches,  or  had  they  been 
imposed  on  me  as  a  task,  I  should  perhaps  have 
soon  grown  weary.  But  the  curiosity  she  expressed 
in  all  I  read,  increased  mine.  The  pleasure  1  gave 
her,  was  reflected  back  again  to  my  own  bosom. 

"Whenever  through  indolence  or  indifference,  I 
neglected  to  examine  maps,  or  compare  dates  and 
facts,  instead  of  enjoining  it  on  me  as  a  duty,  she 
would  express  her  own  anxiety  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge  in  question,  and  to  gratify  her  curiosity,  I 


To  lead  your  son  for  prospects  of  delight. 
To  some,  not  steep,  tho'  philosophic  height. 
There  to  exhibit  to  his  wondering  eyes. 
Yon  circling  worlds,  their  distance  and  their  size; 
To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  flower, 
A  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  power; 
To  spread  the  earth  before  him,  and  commend 
Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note. 
To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  generous  flame. 
Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  fame. 
And  more  than  all  with  commendation  due. 


made  efforts  I  should  never  have  made  to  satisfy  my  i  To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view, 

own.  Such  knowledge 

'By  such  innocent  artifices,  would  she  lead  me  on  Would  make  him  what  some  lovely  boys  have  been. 


ItADlUS'  DEFAXLTMEMS. 


from  one  object  to  another;  from  one  science  to  ano 
ther,  and  by  frequently  conversing  on  the  subjects 
of  my  studies,  impressed  them  deeply  on  my  mind. 
"She  has  since  told  me,  that  when  she  commeucid 
my  education,  she  was  herself  ignorant  of  the  first 
rules  of  grammar,  arithmetic  or  geography;  that  in 
fact  she  had  never  read  any  thing   but  novels  and 

poetry;  and  that,  had  1  been  a  robust  and  healthy  -        .  ,i  ,-        r  tu      u  j  .i 

child,  she  migh.   still   have  remained  equally  ign,V'"',V,hT"  '"""'  =""^ '"^^  ^«"- 

rant.     Jn  teadimg  me,  she  had  taught  hersdf,  afl.1 ! "'  ^'^^  "^^  ^''^"""™ 
1  believe,  sir,  you  will   acknowledge  there  are  few 


i\n  evidence,  and  reprehension  both. 

Of  the  mere  schoolboy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 


DRESS. 

(From  the  London  Lady's  Monthly  Magazine.) 
Simplicity  of  dress  is  like  modesty  of  manners, 
handmaid  of  grace.     Gorgeous  ornaments  dis- 


!the 


entirely  to  her,  I  have  been  rather  prolix.' 

I  was  astonished,  and  deeply  afl'ected  by  this  re- 


is  hid  amid  her  own  magni- 
ficence.   But  a  decent  garb,  adjusted  to  the  elegant 

.    ..         ',      "  "i  .u  „  „„  r..,„„ii„„,  .,„'j')If 'contour  of  the  female  lorm,  concealing  those  beau- 

better  lulormed  women  than  my  excellent  and  al-j  .  ,  i     u,      ■     ,     ,■  .:  i 

"  '  ,L  ^     ,         .i,„  ,„;. „i,  „(■..«■•„  'ties  that  would  ohtiusivt  v  force  tliemselves  upon 

lectionate   mother.     Such  is  the  triumph  of  aliec-  ,  ,.  j   ,       ■'      ■  .u        •  . 

ici-uuiiaic   iiiuiu<...  1,1  ,„;„.,  1  „..,„  our  observation,  and   harmonizing  with  a  virtuous 

tion, — nardon  me,  if  in  duating  on  the  tilcssing  I  owe  "  .    ,    ,.  .    .     ,,'     .,,,?,.  , 

uuu,     poiuui.  u.,,,         _  r,^  ,■_ „    "  mind;  this  is  the  dress  that  we  should  recommind 

to  the  fair  sex;  and  which,  combined  with  a  modest 

.  -  ,      „,         „,  ,     ■  -         „,  ,.,■.,-.    i„. demeanor,   is   more   attractive  than    the  cestus  of 

cital   and  often  afterwards  conversed  with  heron  ,;        ,      '  ,  ,       .  •  1 1     •„ 

i.uai,  dim  oiicu  aiicirva.u  \>iiu,s!  Can  render  even  beauty  more  amiable,  im- 

the  sub|ect.  ....         ,         „    „__■„*„  f„,  ,i  „  press    the  idea   with   angelic   perfection  and  inno- 

"VVk' ever  mieht  have  been  my  anxiety  lor  the  f'  .        .    ,    ^  .i.     i    u  u  j i  ... 

.  ,     V  J     i'  J       1       i:-i  1  1)    /;, I  .L.  ,„'cence  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  compel  us 

health  of  mv  darling  and  only  child,"  said  she  to  "^'"-"'        ■  .      ,i  c  j  ■  . 

iicami  ui  luy  uaiiuift  j  _  adore  virtue  thus  personifaed  in  woman! 

me  one  day,  "I  should  have  risked  his  lile  by  send-  p  »     »"  f 

ing  him  to  school,  rather  than  allowed  him  to  grow]  

up  in  ignorance,  had  I  not  accidentally  read  Hay-i  j^  PROFITABLE  WIFE. 

ley's  Life  of  Cowper,  and  afterward  Cowper's  poem  "  '  . 

on  sihools.  W®  ^'■^  informed  that  theie  is  a  farmer  in  the 

"The  heavy  calamity.the  sad  fateofthis  mostami-j»^ovvn  of  B- 

iible  ol   poets,  his   biographer  thinks  might  have 


been  averted,  had  his  mother   been  spared  to  him. 
A  child  timid,  shy  and  reserved,  as  was  Cowper,  and 

at  the  same  lime  endowed  with  unusual  tendemcss      .  _  _ 

and  sensibility,  was  exposed  at  public  schools  to  a  season  hs  wile  brings  the  twenty  lour  cows  Irom 
■  '  ■■  'J      the   pasture,   milks    them   all    herself,   makes   the 


,  in  Hampden  county,  who  keeps 
twenty-four  cows,  and  makes  great  quantities  of 
butty  and  cheese,  with  no  help  in  the  dairy  but  his 
wife.  He  has  no  children,  and  hires  no  labour  ex- 
cept in  the  time  of  hay  making;  during  that  busy 


THE  MOTHER. 

(Concluded  from  page  294.) 
"With  a  mind  thus  prepared,  a  curiosity  thus  ex- 
cited, my  mother  led  me  to  the  study  of  books,  and 
it  may  be  easily  comprehended  that  I  took  more  de- 
light and  felt  more  ardour  in  such  a  study,  than 
boys  who  undertake  it  without  the  excitement  of 
curiosity.  How  often,  in  answer  to  my  eager  inqui- 
ries, has  she  replied,  'Wait  until  you  can  read  well, 
you  will  then  find  all  you  want  to  know  in  books.' 
"Books,  to  which  she  so  constantly  referred,  seemed 
to  me  the  greatest  treasure  in  the  world.  'When 
you  can  read  well,  you  will  then  have  the  key  which 
will  open  to  you  this  treasure,'  has  she  often  said. 
To  be  able  to  read,  and  thus  acquire  the  key  to  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  was,  to  my  infant  mind,  the 
most  desirable  of  all  objects.  Sports,  toys,  every 
thing  gave  way  to  this  predominant  desire,  and  I 
soon  bent  my  whole  time  and  attention  to  this  one 
object,  and  having  obtained  the  key,  I  have  ever 
since  drawn  freely  from  this  inexhaustible  treasure, 
this  storehouse  of  human  knowledge. 
"The  interest  my  dear  mother  took  in  my  studies. 


mode  of  treatment  that  increased  these  natural  de 
lects  of  character,  shocked  his  tenderness,  and 
wounded  his  sensibility,  and  it»  is  supposed,  sowed 
the  seeds  of  that  fated  and  dreadful  disease  which 
darked  his  hie,  and  accelerated  his  death. 

"JMy  son  had  the  same  character,  joined  to  a  de- 
licate and  feeble  frame,  and  to  avert  from  hm;  a 
similar  late,  I  resolved  to  undertake  myself  the  task 
of  instructing  him;  I  had  too,  in  my  eye,  the  exam- 
ple of  Gibbon,  who  so  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  his  kind  aunt,  iVlrs.  Porter,  who  watch^ 
ed  over  and  instructed  him  during  his  childhood, 
when  he  was  too  sickly  to  be  sent  to  school.  Had 
1  had  a  large  family  and  a  small  fortune,  other  du- 
ties, still  more  imperious,  would  have  prevented  my 
fulfilling  the  delightful  task. 

"But  in  all  ages,  even  when  children  go  to  school, 
1  am  persuaded  a  mother  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
accelerating  the  improvement  of  her  children,  by 
exciting  their  curiosity,  stimulating  their  industry, 
and  rewarding  their  labour." 

Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 
A  task  so  much  within  your  own  command. 
That  Cod  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  delegate  to  you? 

Even  in  his  pastimes  lie  requires  a  friend 
To  warn  and  teach  hira  safely  to  unbend. 
O'er  all  his  pleasures  gently  to  preside. 
Watch  his  emotions  and  control  their  tide; 
And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  tax  ol'  profit  from  his  very  play; 
T'  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased. 
On  moments  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 
waste. 


cheese,  takes  care  of  one  or  two  tons  of  cheese  on 
the  shelves,  and  does  the  cooking,  washing,  and 
other  work  of  the  family.  [Hamp.  Gaz. 


TO  THE  DISSIPATED  HUSBAND. 

(From  the  New  York  Statesman.) 

Look  up — O  taste,  taste  not  the  bowl 
A:;ain,  nor  dream  of  pleasure  there. 

Which,  while  it  lulls,  destroys  the  soul^ 
And  deeper  sinks  it  in  despair, 

'Tis  but  to  paint  a  blacker  sky. 
To  add  to  cloudy  darkness,  night. 

To  give  another  agony 

To  the  fresh  thoughts  of  crushed  delight. 

When  from  the  world's  mad  revelry. 
When  from  the  oblivion  of  an  hour. 

Thou  vvak'st  the  cup  of  misery. 

Is  thine  and  memry's  crazing  power. 

Then  turn  again  and  feel  for  them 
Who  long  have  felt  and  feel  for  thee; 

JJor  take  away  that  priceless  gem. 
Thy  soul's  best  light  that  used  to  be. 

The  smile  of  happiness  from  one 

Whose  heart  with  thine  is  so  entwined. 

That  what  disturbs  thy  soul  alone 
Can  give  an  anguish  to  her  mind. 

Art  thou  a  husband,  and  canst  look 
Back  on  the  past  nor  ft.  I  a  sting! 

Have  heaven  and  f  Midness  iliee  forsook. 
That  thou  canst  feel  bo  sorrowing? 
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Canst  thou  forget  the  heart  that  turned 
To  thee  in  all  its  wo  or  bliss; 

And  which  still  burns,  as  then  it  burned. 
With  all  its  young,  warm  faithfulness! 

O  turn  again!  and  in  those  eyes. 

Perchance,  where  wo  his  sign  has  set. 

The  hght  of  better  days  will  rise. 
And  her  last  bloom  may  flourish  yet. 

Yes,  in  that  cheek  where  nature  first 
In  all  her  earliest  witch'ry  shone. 

The  rosy  flush  again  may  burst. 
And  life  and  bliss  be  all  her  own. 


SFORTIira  OLXO. 


NORFOLK  RACES. 

A  Match  Rhcb,  two  mUe  heats,  for  a  purse  of 
two  thmmand  dollars,  will  be  run  for  over  the  Nor 
folk  C.iursc  on  Saturday  the  ii3d  inst.  by  iMr  VVrav's 
horse  Ea^le.  and  Mr  Garrison's  mare  Sally  Hope 
Eagle  ran  the  past  faJl  at  this  place.  Portsmouth, 
Hamilton  and  Gloucester,  and  won  the  largest  stakes 
at  each  •  lace  without  being  once  beaten.  Sally 
Jiiipe  also  won  the  first  day's  race  here,  and  a  purse 
at  Washington,  beating  some  of  their  Fit^st  horses 
So  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  races  may  be 
anticipalfid  that  has  been  witnessed  here  sime  the 
meniorabli'  one  between  Sir  Solomon  and  IVraiiirlcr. 
Both  nags  are  in  fine  condition,  and  both  p.irties 
equally  sanguine  of  success.  [JVorfolk  Herald. 


SQUIRREL  HUNT. 

(From  the  New  Hampshire  Statesman.) 

Two  parties  of  ten  each  of  our  sporting  friends 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  ofDnnbarton  and  VVcare, 
(N  |-i.)  amused  Ihemselves  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
insl.  in  the  exbilirating  exerci>e  of  hunting.  Re 
turning  at  evening  to  Smith's  tavern  in  Ounbarton, 
where  they  partook  of  a  supper  and  other  refresh- 
ments, it  wah  found  that  the  two  sides  could  count 
up,  as  the  trophies  of  the  day,  the  following  game: 


Duahartun. 
84  grey  squirrels, 
201  r-  i         do. 
8  partridges, 
2  rabbits, 

1  duck, 

2  hauks. 
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IVeare. 
14  grey  squirrels, 
225  red         do. 
9  partridges, 

1  (luck, 

2  crows. 


251 


So  the  Dunbarton  Sportsmen  prevailed. 


HUNTING  SONG. 


Sir — In  the  selection  of  songs  for  the  Sporting 
Olin.  a  preference  would  seem  to  be  given  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase — As  habit  has  given  me  a 
partiality  for  "my  dogs  and  my  gun,"  I  send  you  a 
few  lines  which  an  old  shooting  companion  some- 
times sings  to  a  few  friends,  alter  the  day's  amuse- 
meiit,  when  we  are  seated  in  snug  quarters,  enjoy 
ing  a  bottle  of  good  sound  port. 

When  Ceres  and  Phoebus  are  seen  hand  in  hand, 
With  my  pointers  around  me  all  under  command; 
I  roam  o'er  the  meadows  and  fields  void  of  care. 
No  pastime  on  earth  ran  with  shooting  compare. 
With  the  game  in  my  net  i  return  home  at  night. 
For  my  Dogs  and  my  Gua  are  my  constant  delight. 


New  pleasures  await  me  as  home  1  retire. 
For  to  please  all  my  friends  is  my  only  desire; 
My  game  I  distribute  and  send  them  away. 
Then  with  sparkling  champaigne  crown  the  sports  of 

the  day. 
Thus  cheerfully  passes  each  day  and  each  night. 
For  my  Dogs  and  my  Gun  are  my  constant  delight 


IMCXSCBIiIJArrBOUS. 


American  Quarterly  Review. — We  refer  the 
reader  to  an  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Carey  &  Lea, 
of  Philadelphia,  proposing  to  publish  an  American 
Quarterly  Review;  and  it  affords  us  no  ordinary  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  to  add,  that  such  arrangements 
will  he  made  as  to  render  the  work  valuable  and 
permanent.  Writers  of  the  highest  order  are  en  • 
gaged  as  contributors,  who  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
publishers  after  the  maimer  of  the  London  and 
EdiM' irgh  Reviews.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  character  of  a  work  of  the  kind  can  be  pre- 
served. The  worst  of  all  support  for  such  a  woik. 
is  that  expected  from  voluntary,  unpaid  for,  and 
eleiruosynary  contributions.  There  is  talent  and 
learning  enough  in  our  country,  to  impart  to  the 
proposed  work  an  exalted  character,  and  we  feel 
coafident  that  the  publishers  will  now  call  it  forth 
The  editorial  department  is  to  be  committed  to 
Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  than  whom  few  men  in  any 
country  are  better  qualified  for  the  station. 

[Con.  Ad. 


Through  fife,  I  have  observed  there  is  no  super 
fluoiis  civihty  that  brings  more  dissatisfaction  to  Its 
donor,  than  a  party.  Those  that  are  not  invited 
beconu-  his  enemies;  while  those  that  are,  receive 
the  intended  compliment  as  their  due,  and  depart 
ridiculing  the  inadequacy  of  his  eflforts. 

F.  Reynolds. 


R£CIPX:S. 


cure  for  the  agite  in  the  breast. 

To  Married  Ladies. — A  lady  who  has  often  expe- 
rienced the  assuaging  effects  of  the  following  salve, 
and  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  relief  of  her 
sntiViing  neighbours  by  its  application,  wishes  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  it  as  far,  if  possible,  as  the 
as'inies  of  a  swelled  or  gathered  breast  may  be  felt; 
an.]  for  that  purpose  requests  us  to  insert  their  re- 
cipu  in  the  Spectator.  We  take  pleasure  in  giving 
our  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  benevolent 
pui-(io."e;  and  add  our  testimony  (from  experience  in 
[one  of]  our  own  families,)  to  the  great  value  of  the 
composition.  We  have  repeatedly  known  it  cure, 
and  to  prevent,  the  distressing  complaint — and  never 
knew  it  to  fail. 

A  plaisllrfor  a  Broken  Breast. — Take  half  a  pound 
of  mutton  tallow,  four  ounces  of  beeswax,  and  rosin 
siilficient  so  as  not  to  make  it  too  hard;  melt  them 
together;  add  a  gill  of  good  spirits;  let  it  simmer 
ovi  r  a  gentle  fire  until  the  spirits  are  evaporated. 
■Spread  it  on  soft  leather,  (or  strong  linen,)  so  as  to 
cover  the  breast,  with  a  hole  for  the  nipple. 

[Edwardsville  Spectator. 


SDXTORXAIi   COB.RZ:SFOJ7DB9rCE. 


The  Ship-builder  and  the  Farmer — hoiv  con- 
nected. 
Mr.  Editor, 

A  few  weeks  since  I  had  the  honour  of  an  invita- 
tion to  accompany  a  party  of  ladies  and  gen 
tiemen  to  visit  the  splendid  frigate  "Baltimore,'' 
and  to  see  her  weigh  anchor  and  make  sail  for 
Rio  .Janeiro.  This  fine  ship  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Buchanan,  by  whose  orders  and 


■personal  kindness  the  company  was  conducted 
through  every  part  of  her,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
on  board.  Never  did  any  vessel  exhibit  more  hap- 
pily the  combination  of  all  that  was  requisite  to 
strength  and  swiftness— elegance  and  comfort;  eve- 
ry department  displayed  the  skill,  fidelity  and  pride 
of  naval  mechanism.  The  rigging,  from  the  well 
established  manufactory  of  Mr.  James  Ramsay,  ap- 
peared especially  to  display  every  novelty  and 
beauty,  both  in  the  art  and  the  material.  The 
smith's  work  looked,  for  strength,  to  be  worthy  of 
Vulcan's  own  anvil;  and  the  timber,  in  substance 
and  seasoning,  seemed  as  if  it  might  well  defy  the 
ravages  of  time  and  tempest. 

The  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  saw 
this  proud  monument  of  Baltimorean  excellence  in 
ship  building,  spread  her  "white  canvass  to  the 
breeze,"  with  feelings  of  pride,  that  she  was  going 
to  proclaim  on  every  sea  that  the  city  which  gives 
"graves  to  her  invaders,  to  her  defenders  monu- 
ments," is  not  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts  that  belong  to  peace,  and  the  finer  ones  that 
indicate  and  promote  national  prosperity. 

On  returning  to  the  steam  boat,  the  company 
partook  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  by  Captain 
Trippe  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Rebello,  whose  affa- 
bility gave  a  charm  to  the  whole  excursion.  The 
afternoon  was  passed  in  great  harmony — pleasure 
beamed  on  every  countenance,  and  as  the  social 
slass  went  round,  numerous  sentiments  and  healths 
were  drunk  with  cordiality  and  glee.  Amongst  the 
guests  was  Col.  Stone,  of  New  York,  whose  polite- 
ness prompted  him  to  drink  health  to  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  and  to  offer  the  wish  that  their  pros- 
perity might  keep  pace  with  their  hospitality. 

Mr.  Eckford,  of  New  York,  under  contract  with 
whom  the  Baltimore  had  been  built  by  our  success- 
ful architect,  Mr.  Beachem,  was  also  one  of  the 
guests;  and  here,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  stop  to  remark, 
that  perhaps  no  citizen  in  the  United  States  has 
contributed  more  by  his  purse  and  personal  ener- 
gy, to  our  success  and  glory  on  the  ocean  and  the 
lakes,  than  this  gentleman.  He  was  the  great 
reliance  of  the  government,  in  the  gloomiest  period 
of  the  war.  when  we  were  waging,  single  handed,  a 
"war  of  the  broad-axe,"  with  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  In  short,  sir,  who  can  tell 
what  would  have  been  the  extent  of  the  ravages 
that  would  have  been  committed  through  all  our 
northern  frontier,  by  the  British  and  their  red  allies, 
during  that  contest,  if  they  had  not  been  arrested  by 
a  naval  force  which  no  man  at  that  time  was  compe- 
tent to  provide  except  Henry  Eckford?  But  I  must 
not  digress  from  the  objects  of  your  paper,  nor  my 
own  design,  which  is  simply  to  show  how  valuable  is 
the  ship-iuilder  as  a  customer  to  Xht  farmer;  and  this 
may  best  be  done  by  repeating  an  illustration  of  the 
subject  on  the  occasion  here  spoken  of.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Eckford,  who  is  free  from  ostentation, 
as  he  is  full  of  energy  and  talent  in  his  profes- 
sion, the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  proposed 
"The  health  of  Henry  Eckford — of  him  who  gives 
employment  to  the  skill,  and  sustenance  to  the  fami- 
lies of  so  manv  worthy  mechanics — any  city  may 
be  proud."  Then  followed  reflections  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  Farmer  is  benefited  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Eckford,  and  the  suggestions  naturally  follow- 
ed, that  in  the  construction  of  every  ship  he  must 
give  employment  to  the  farmer  of  Kentucky  for  his 
hemp,  to  make  rope,  oakum,  sail  cloth,  twine,  lines, 
S;,c. — to  the  farmer  of  North  Carolina  for  his  tar, 
pitch  and  turpentine — to  him  of  '^''irginia  for  coal 
from  Norfolk,  and  beef  and  tallow  from  the  South 
Branch — to  the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Sus- 
quehannah  pine  and  whiskey — to  him  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  cheese — to  the  farmer  of  New  York,  for 
peas  and  butter — to  Massachusetts,  for  glass  and 
codfish — to  the  landholder  of  t'lorida,  for  five  oak— 
and  to  him  of  Maryland,  for  flour,  yellow  pine  and 
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wliile  oak — and  to  the  farmer  of  Hampton,  for  iron  I  he  packed  and  sent  tq  market  with  profit?  By  the 
of  best  quaHty— to  him  of  Ohio,  for  pork  and  lard —  ag»  ncy  of  Mr.  Charles  Williams'  cotton  packing 
in  short  there  is  scarcely  a  trade  or  occupation ;  machine,  476  lbs.  uf  hay  may  be  pressed  into  a 
upon  which  human  industry  is  profitably  exercised !  space  of  4^  feet  loBg,  -2^  broad  and  2  high.  The 
that  is  not  encouraged  by  the  ship  builder,  when  he!  subject  is  worthy  of  calculation.  At  the  price  above 
furnishes  a  means  of  interchanging  between  all  na-i  mentioned,  the  straw  of  a  stack  of  rye  is  said  to  be 
tions,  and  making  common  stock  amongst  all;  the' worth  more  than  the  grain. 

most  valuable  improvements  and  discoveries,  and  ■- n.  ,.....,_.,.■  ,  ^    inj^ 

the  most  precious  fruits  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment that  belong  to  any  one  of  thcni.  No  individual 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  observed,  has  put  in  re- 
quisition so  many  of  those  who  exercise,  or  depend 
directly  or  indirectly  upon,  the  trades  of  the  ship 
chandler,  the  rope  maker,  the  sail  maker,  the  mast 
and  block  maker,  the  boat  builder,  the  paper  maker, 
the  tanner,  the  plumber,  the  glazier  and  painter,  the 
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AR'IICLES. 


(Reported  for  the  American  Farmer,  by  Merrtman  k 
GiTTiNGS,  Stock  and  Exchange  Brokers.) 

Battimore,  Die.  8,  1826. 
BANK  STOrKS.  par  value,  presea: 

U.  States'  Bank  Stock,  per  share,         ^100  )fl20i 
cooper,  the  tallow  chandler,  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  I  Bank  of  Maryland,  do.  300     iil  w 

the  coal  merchant,  the  baker,  the  cheesemonger,  the !  Bank  of  Baltimore,  do.  (div.  off,)  300 


FRICXiS  OF  STOCKS. 


optical  instrument  maker,  the  farmer,  the  grazier,!  Union  Bank  Maryland,    do. 
the  miller,  the  malter,  &c.     How  much  more  then  Mechanics' Bank, 

are  we  bound  to  pay  respect  to  those  who  push  with;  t^raiiklin  Ba.k 

energy  and   honour  a  trade  that  gives  occupation  1  Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank, 
and  comfort  to  so  many  classes  of  their  fellow  citi- '  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank, 
zens,  than  to  the  mercenary  politiciiin,  or  the  milita  I  City  Bank,  w      .... 
ry  chieftain  in  wars  of  aggression?     Need   1  add,' Marine  Bank, 
that  the  "health  of  our  guest,  Henry  Eckford,"  was !  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland,  t« 


drunk  by  the  whole  company,  una  voce. 


CITY  STOCKS. 

Corporation  6  per  cent,  redeemable  ) 
after  1836,         ...  J 

Do.  5  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1832, 


THE  NEW  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Your  suggestion  of  a  new  Commission  Merchant,!  Penitentiary  5  pr.  cent,  stock;  (none  > 
or  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  stock,  is  an  excellent!  in  market,)     ...  j 

idea      A  man,  honest,  active,  and  fitted  for  the  pur  1  Museum,  8  per  cent.         (no  demand.) 
pose,  might  at  once  jump  into  gre;it  business.     We;  Masonic  Hall,  6  per  cent.  . 
want  an   agent  for   numberless   purposes — to   sell!  Annuities,  or  Ground  Rents,  . 
pork  and  hams,  to  sell  lard,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vege-  road  stocks. 

tables  of  all  kinds.     As    we   now   send   them,  the'ii.-,..,.  ...„„.„ 
market  is  so  far  off,  the  Captain  cannot  take  them  York  '       " 

up,  and  if  he  could,  he  has  not  time  to  retail  them,' [,'^g,^^tj.-,j.|j 

and  all  our  notions  are  now  sacrificed  to  shari)ers  \a/.,^i,;„  .,'„  „ '  j  p  "i, ■„  ' 

and  hucksters.  A  good  agent  would  at  once  establish  r;uf""f '  w  ?     ^■?"""°'^^' .,    •. 

a  choice  little  market  on  the  wharf,  to  the  mutual  l^''^rf.±''':'H;^'";|'?y  ^''''=''' 

advantage  of  the  farmer,  the  housewife,  and  the 

consumers.  Richard. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  December  8,  1826. 


fV.,  wanted — by  Merryman  &  Gittings. 


Eclipse. — Many  requests   being  made,  that  the  „,, 
citizens  generally  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing!  i   ^^^  f"^"^  '^'^"' 
"American  Eclipse,''  the  Editor  has  the  satisfaction  ■  J,""""  ='"°  ''""  P^'  '=«"t. 
of  now  saying,  that  this    horse  will  be  shown  in  *  '*'*'  P^''  '^^"^■ 
Washington  Square,  on  Saturday,  the  16ih  inst,  at 
12  o'clock  precisely. 

Eclipse  has  been  pronounced,  by  the  very  best 
judges  of  horses  and  their  pedigrees,  in  point  of 
form,  to  be  certainly  superior  to  any  horse  now 
known  in  this  country;  and  in  point  of  pedigree  to^ 
be  inferior  to  no  horse  in  this  country  or  in  Eng-I 
land.  He  shews  at  first  view,  even  to  a  common 
.judge, great  strength  and  delicacy, a  point  very  rare- 
ly combined  in  the  blooded  horse.  Without  going 
through  his  pedigree,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  that 
Ellipse  has  one  cross  of  certainly  the  best  horse 
ever  imported.  His  grand  sire  <vas  (he  famous 
horse  "Messenger."  Immediately  after  the  exhibi- 
tion, he  will  proceed  on  his  journey  south,  from 
whence  he  will  no  doubt  never  return.  So  that  this 
may  be  the  last  time  he  will  ever  cross  the  Potomac. 


Union  Manul.  Co.  Stock,  per  share,        50       14  lo 

Gas  Stock, 100     106 

Temascaltepec  Mining  Go's,  per  share,  60u     S  jO 
Havre  de  Grace  Turnpike  6  per  cts.    par  1^-  interest 

c.  states'  stock. 
Six  per  cent.  1813, 

,   1814,    . 

1815, 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


lOHu) 
(02iu. 
lOo  w 
81 
103 
108 


f3^Long- provender  of  ail  sorts  continues  very 
high.     Hay  is  selling  at  #25  per  ton.     Straw  of  rye,  , 

threshed  out,  §14  lo  ^15;  and  that  of  wheat    which  I '"'""'  S'lk.contmucd—Tlie  Mother,  concluded— Dress 


FOR  SALE, 

A  valuable  young  Jack  and  three  Jennets.  The 
Jack  was  sired  by  Culonel  I'itzhugh's  celebraied  Jack, 
"Knight  uf  Malta,"  and  will  be  five  years  old  in  Ma) 
next.  The  first  (iremium  was  awarded  fur  him  at  the 
last  Maryland  Cattle  .Show,  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  The 
Jennets  are  descended  from  Gen.  Washington's  "Com- 
pound" slock.  They  are  young  and  in  good  condition. 
Apply  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Parmer,  or  to  the 
subscriber,  residing  near  Ceutreville,  Uuecn  .Vnne's 
county,  £.  Shoie,  Md.  To  save  trouble,  the  price  is 
jjSUO  for  the  Jack  and  Jennets,  or  jj,J5o  for  tlie  Jack 
alone.  JOHN  TILUUMAN 

Decs,  1826. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NTTMBER. 
Curwen  in  reply  to  Columella — Premiums  of  Agric. 
Society  of  Maryland  for  the  Eastern  Shere  -On  'he  se- 
lection of  Seed  Cinn — Wool — Observations  on  the  t'ul- 


has  been  trodden  ouU  bnng;  from"  the 'ch'ina'men".iNtf''ir'iM^'''  ^^'''''-'Pf^!''  ]"  ^  dissipated  Husband- 
for  packing  that  ware,  *15  l.er  ton  Hun.lreds  of  ,f  Ka'^es-.squine  Hunl-HunMng  Soog-Ameri- 
tons  of  th?s  arileU  ;.  ,  )  ;•  I  •  .  """'  I  "''■■"'*i"="l«''l.v'i>-*''ew— Cure  fir  the  Ague  m  the  Breast 
ions  01  this  article  IS  used  lor  htter,  and  thrown  -The  Ship-ouild,  r  and  larincr,  hmv  councc'ed-New 
away  on  our  navigable  water  courses.     Could  it  not  Business— American  Eclipse— Editorial. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and   Hams,  .  . 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java 

Havana,.  .  .   . 
COTTON,  Louisiana,&c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 
COTTON  YARN,  No.  10, 
An  advance  of  1  cent 
each  number  to  No.  18. 
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Lisbon, 
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Printed  every  Friday,  at  §5  per  annum,  for  JOIi.'-  >. 
SK'1,\NF,R,  Editor,  by  John  D  Tc.t,  corner  01  t. 
Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  everj  description  of 
Book  aud  Job  Printing  is  handsomely  executed. 
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ANTHRACITE. 
{From  the  Franklin  Journal.) 

fUmarkt  upon,  the  Kse  of  Jlnthracite,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  purposes  of  doinesUc  economy. 
Ths  use  of  Ae  anthracite, as  a  fuel,  has  been  so  ge- 
nerally approved,  that  it  seems  hkely  to  supersede, 
to  a  great  degree,  all  other  substances,  both  in  manu- 
factories and  families.  In  almost  every  case,  where 
it  has  been  tried  for  parlour  use,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  gained  the  preference  over,  even  the  best 
hicljory  wood;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  at  no 
distant  day,  it  will  obtain  an  equally  firm  footing  io 
our  kitchens.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  num- 
ber ami  variety  of  trial'i  that  h»ve  been  made, it 
does  not  appear  that  any  particular  form  of  grate, 
or  size  of  Hue,  has  as  yet  obtained  a  general  or  de- 
cided preference:  in  fact,  it  is  rather  remarkable, 
thai  some  of  the  first  attempts  should  be  adhered 
to,  when  their  inconveniences  are  but  too  obvious. 
Thi-i  is  pYobably  attrihulable  'o  the  want  of  a  collec- 
tion ol  facts,  ascertained  with  correctness,  which 
might  serve  to  settle  the  general  principles  applica- 
ble to  the  siihject.  To  assist  in  forming  such  a 
colli'ctio'^.the  follouing  remarks  are  put  upon  paper, 
by  iin  individual  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  use  of  the  anthracite,  during  the  last  four  years. 
It  is  quite  probable,  that  similar  observations  may 
have  been  made  by  others,  but  as  the  results  were 
new  to  himself,  and  to  almost  all  wiih  whom  he  has 
conversed,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  known) 
they  have  not  received  the^ttention  to  which  thej 
are  entitled. 

Tlie  first  experiments  were  made  on  the  4th,  5 
and  6th  of  the  fourth  month,  (April,)  1826,  ani 
were  intended  to  determine,  whether  a  great 
draught,  and  a  small  flue,  are  indispensable,  in  or4 
der  h)  burn  the  coal  with  ease,  and  to  produce  the 
qu.mtity  of  heat  required  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  were  made  in  the  following  manner: 

A  common  cast  iron  Liverpool  coal  grate,  was 
placed  in  a  large  open  wash-house  chimney,  and 
being  merely  supported  upright,  by  means  of  dry 
bricks,  the  flue  was  left  of  its  ordinary  size  as  whej 
used  with  a  large  wood  fire.  The  fire  chamber  of 
the  grate  was  entirely  of  iron  and  not  lined  vith 
brick,  or  any  other  substance.  A  fire  was  first  kin- 
dled with  Swatara  coal,  as  being  the  easiest  (o  ig- 
nite, and  was  continued  throughout  a  day.  Ou  the 
following  day,  a  fire  was  made  of  Schuylkill  coal, 
and  on  the  third  day,  of  the  Lehigh.  In  eich  case, 
the  fire  was  as  good,  as  those  m.tde  of  the  same 
kinds  of  coal  in  other  grates,  and  reqi'ired  about 
the  same  attention  to  keep  up  the  combustion;  the 
Swatara  coal,  requiring  the  smallest  quantity  of 
charcoal  to  kindle  it,  and  the  Lehigh,  the  largest; 
whilst  a  much  greater  proportion  of  tiie  former  was 
briirht  and  gloiving,  than  of  the  lafte".  The  Schuyl- 
kill coal  appeared  to  be  at  a  med.um  between  the 
two.  in  these  respects. 

Another  trial  was  made  by  placing  several  iron 
bars  upon  the  andirons,  in  an  open  Franklin  stove, 
upon  which  the  coal  was  burned  with  perfect  ense, 
making  a  beautiful  fire,  and  casting  out  a  heat  quite 
equal  to  that  from  wood. 

From  these  results,  it  seems  that  a  small  flue  and 
a  great  draught,  are  not  indispensable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  good  fire  of  anthracite.  The  Lit- 
ter, it  is  true,  is  of  some  importance  in  kindling  tiie 
fire,  but  if  a  blower  be  used,  the  draught  will  be 
greater,  and  the  fire  more  quickly  kindled,  with  a 
wide  flue  than  with  a  narrow  one.  The  common 
objections  to  a  fire  of  anthracite,  now  that  the  dirti- 
ciilty  of  kindling  is  surmounted,  are,  that  it  throws 
ini-.re  dust  into  the  room  than  wood  does,  and  im- 
parls an  unpleasant  dryness  to  the  air  These  ob- 
jertions  are  certainly  in  many  cases  well  founded, 
aiK'  their  removal  is  of  importance  to  persons 
o|  I'dicate  constitutions,  and  to  those  who  are  slu- 
digii-  of  neatness  in    their  parlour  arrangements. 
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That  they  generally,  if  not  always,  proceed  from 
having  the  flue  too  much  contracted,  and  the  grate 
too  much  projected  into  the  room,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  By  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  flue,  and 
by  placing  the  grate  more  backward  in  the  chimney, 
the  objections  here  referred  to,  may  be  entirely  ob- 
viated; but,  in  that  case,  it  may  be  needful  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  grate,  so  as  to  produce  an 
increased  quantity  of  heat,  as  a  portion  of  it  must 
necessarily  escape,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  flue. 
A.  parlour  grate,  erected  in  conformity  to  these 
views,  is  found  to  answer  perfectly  well. 

The  next  experiment  was  made,  in  order  to  de- 
termine ivhether  the  common  culinary  operations 
of  a  family,  could  be  carried  on  as  conveniently 
with  coals,  as  with  wood.  For  this  purpose,  the 
first  mentioned  grate  was  removed,  and  placed  in  a 
common  kitchen  chimney,  with  a  wide  flue,  and 
open  front;  and  all  the  usual  process  of  family  cook- 
ing, &c.  were  tried,  and  found  to  answer  in  the 


most  satisfactory  manner.  The  use  of  this  grate 
was  continued  for  some  weeks,  until  the  plan  of 
another  was  fully  decided  upon,  embracing  altera- 
tions calculated  to  obviate  some  small  inconve- 
niences. This  grate,  having  been  permanently 
erected  in  place  of  the  former,  it  has  been  used 
daily,  with  the  anthracite  coal,  during  the  last  four 
months,  for  all  the  kitchen  purposes  of  a  small 
family,  (except  baking  of  bread  which  has  not  b':>;n 
tried,)  and  has  proved  as  complete  in  all  respects. 
as  the  common  wood  fire.  In  some  points  it  is,  in 
fact,  preferable,  as  it  does  not  require  the  cook  to 
stoop,  as  at  a  wood  fire;  and  the  fuel  is  supf>!ied 
with  much  less  labour,  and  the  steam  and  other 
exhalations  being  carried  off  by  the  open  flue,  the 
comforts  of  the  kitchen  are  in  no  way  diminished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  by  an  entire  exemp- 
tion from  the  too  common  annoyance  of  smokf. 

The  following  is  a  plan   and  description  of  (he 
kitchen  grate,  thus  put  into  use: 


F 

c 

<3 


A. — Front  riew  of  the   chimney   place,  grate, 
crane,  &.c 

B. — Tiie  side  flue,  to  assist  the  draught. 
C. — Poker,  about  three  feet  in  length. 


D. — A  cast  iron  plate,  used  to  partition  off  a  part 
of  the  grate,  so  as  to  make  i  small  tir'. 

E. — Hook,  for  lifting  and  drawing  out  the  move- 
able bottom  of  the  grate. 
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F.—Guiirit  iron,  to  be  placed  above  the  fire,  for 
pots,  &c.,  to  stand  upon. 

G. — Bottom  of  the  grate,  made  moveable. 
H. — S'nd,  for  the  till  roa.ster. 
The  fire  place  is  three  leet  ten  inches  high,  and 
three  feet  ten  inches  wide. 

The  grate  is  one  foot  six  inches  vpidc,  nine  inches 
deep,  and  the  bottom,  fourteen  inches  above  the 
hearth;  the  bars  are  three  quarters  of  an  inthin 
thickness,  and  the  space  between  them, an  inch  and 
a  half:  the  bottom  bars  are  half  an  inch  thick,  ami 
an  inch  apart.  The  front  bars  are  of  square  iron, 
and  the  upper  one  is  moveable,  and  falls  liirward.  so 
as  to  be  on  a  level  ivith  the  second,  forming  aion- 
venieiit  situation  lor  a  toaster,  or  other  article,  to 
be  placed  before  the  fire. 

The  side  platforms  are  two  feet  one  inch  high, 
containing  the  side  flues,  which  are  (wo  and  a  half 
inches,  by  four  inches,  covered  at  top  by  a  soap 
stone  slab. 

The  main  flue  is  five  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and 
runs  all  across  the  chimney. 

The  guard  iron, is  one  foot  ten  inches  long,  and 
nine  mches  wide,  with  bars,  half  an  inch  square, 
and  two  inches  asunder. 

The  dividing  iron  D,  corresponds  with  the  dimen 
sions  of  the  grate. 

This  grate'  i»  of  a  size  suited  to  a  small  family, 
but  by  extending  its  dimensions,  accommodation 
may  be  had  lor  the  largest  establishmenls.  A  se- 
cond crane  mav  be  added,  and  the  depth  towards 
the  back  of  the  chimney  increased,  witlicut  injury 
to  (he  other  arrangements.  The  usual  o|)erations 
of  boiling,  roasting,  and  broiling,  in  a  proper  state 
of  the  fire,  may  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
ease;  and  after  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  our  cooks  wouM.  in  general, 
prefer  the  coal  fire  to  the  wood 

The  kitchen  fire  referred  to,  has  always  been 
kindled  without  a  blower,  merely  by  using  dry 
bark,  which,  on  experience,  is  found  to  be  extremely 
well  suited  for  the  purpose;  and  in  case  of  the  fif 
sinking  below  what  may  be  required  for  any  parti- 
cular operation,  it  may  be  revived,  by  adding  a  few 
pieces  of  wood  or  bark.  But  a  bloiver  may  often 
be  a  convenience,  and  may  be  made  with  a  common 
sheet  of  iron,  adapted  to  close  the  chimney  from  the 
grate,  upwards,  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  softer  kinds  of  coal,  are  the  best  for  small 
fires,  and  for  cooking  in  general,  as  they  burn  more 
freely  than  the  harder  kinds.  With  all  kinds,  how 
ever,  especial  c  re  must  be  taken,  to  have  provided 
a  supply  of  dry  oak, or  hickory  wood,  bark  or  char 
coal,  as,  without  one  or  the  other  of  these,  always 
at  hand,  great  inconvenience  may  be  sustained. 
Pine  wood,  cedar,  or  chips,  are  of  little,  or  no  use. 
to  kindle  the  coal.  There  is  an  advantage  in  keep- 
ing coals  upon  a  fiooring  of  boards  or  brick,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  being  mixed  with  earth,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  which  will  injure  the  fire:  and 
coal,  loaded  by  hand,  is  preferable  for  grates,  to 
that  moved  with  the  shovel,  as  the  fine  stufi',  is  also 
injurimis  to  a  grate  fire,  though  it  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  in  a  close  stove. 

Both  parlour  and  kitchen  grates,  upon  the  plans 
above  mentioned,  have  been  (bund  to  answer  so 
fully,  that  the  writer  of  these  notes,  has  made  no 
provisi-  n  for  a  wood  fire,  in  his  house.  J.V. 

IMhMo.,  1,  18iG. 


the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Swann — present,  J.  B. 
Morris,  B.  W.  Hall,  D.  Williamson.  Jr.,  James  Car- 
roll, Jr.,  N.  M  Bosley ,  James  Swann,  S.  W.  Smith, 
J.  Cox,  treasurer,  and  J.  S.  Skinner,  corresponding 
secretary. 

It  was  resolved— That  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Carroll, 
and  Mr  Smith  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  list  of 
judges  in  each  county  of  the  state  to  receive  propo- 
sals for  the  premiums  offered  for  farms,  and  to  re- 
port said  proposals  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  said  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  letter  of  advice  to  said  judges,  as  to  their 
mode  of  proceeding. 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  Treasurer,  Secre- 
taries, and  Trustees  do  forthwith  commence  their 
collections,  and  that  they  each  be  required  to  pay 
into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  least  the  sum  of 
$20,  before  the  1st  day  of  June  next. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  scheme  of  premiums  for  the  next  Cattle  Show, 
which  was  reported  by  a  committee  in  September 
last;  and  having  made  some  alterations  therein, 
adopted  the  same,  and 

Resolved,  That  the  scheme  of  premiums  for  the 
next  Cattle  Show  be  published  in  the  American 
Farmer;  and  that  the  Editors  of  the  several  news- 
papers in  the  state  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia be  requested  by  the  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry, on  behalf  of  this  Board,  to  publish  the  same  in 
their  respective  papers. 


List  of  Premiums  to  be  distributed  in  1827. 

FARMS. 

For  the  Farm  of  not  less  than  100  acres, 
which  shall  appear  to  have  been  culti- 
vated, with  the  greatest  economy  and 
nett  profit,  consistently  with  its  perma- 
nent improvement;  reference  being  had 
to  its  natural  advantages  as  to  soil,  situa- 
tion, Sic,  $50  00 

For  the  second  best  Farm;    particulars  as 

above,  SO  08 


AGSUC'UXiT-CB.E. 


MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society  met  on  Thursday,  7tli  Dec.  18i6,  at 

*  It  was  made  by  Stephen  P.  Morris,  corner  of  Third 
and  VValunt-streels,  and  put  up  by  Rapev  Smith,  Arch, 
.icar  Fifth-'itreeK 


For  the  best  10  contiguous  acres  of  Wheat, 

to  be  not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre. 
For  the  best  10  contiguous  acres  of  Indian 
Corn,  yield  not  less  than  60  bushels  per 
acre. 
For  the   best  10  contiguous  acres  of  Rye, 
yield  not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre, 
F'or  the  best  5  contiguous  acres  of  Hay,  timo- 
thy, clover,  rye  or  orchard  grass,  or  any 
of  the  above  mixed — weight  to  be  as- 
certained at  least  one  month  after  cut- 
ting. 
For  the  best  5  contiguous  acres  of  Wheat, 

yield  not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre. 
For  the   best  5  contiguous  acres  of  Indian 
Corn,  yield  not  less  than  60  bushels  per 
acre. 
For  the  best  5  contiguous  acres  of  Rye,  yield 

not  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre. 
For  the  best  2  contiguous  acres  of  Hay,  as 

above. 
For  the  best  crop  of  Tobacco,  not  less  than 

5  hogsheads,  highest  price. 
For  the  second  best  crop  of  Tobacco,  as 

above. 
To  the  person   who  shall   raise  the  greatest 

quantity  of  Seed  Cotton  in  this  state, 
For  the  best  acre  of  Potatoes,  not  less  than 

200  bushels. 
To  the  proprietor  of  the  Apple  Orchard,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  200  trees,  which 
shall  evince  the  most  judicious  manage- 
ment, 
For  the  most  successful  experiment  in  water- 
wretting,  or  otherwise  preparing  Flax  or 
Hempj  the  quantity  to  be  not  less  than 


20  00 

15 

00 

15 

00 

15 

20 

00 
00 

10  00 

10  00 

10 

00 

20  00 


15  00 


12  00 


50  lbs.  dressed— the  whole  process  to  be 
stated  and  a  sample  to  be  produced,         10  00 

HORSES    AND   MARES. 

For  the  best  thorough  bred  Stallion,  pedi- 
gree properly  authenticated  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  left  with  the  Society  for  pub- 
lication. 

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock  for 
the  saddle. 

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock  for 
quick  draft. 

For  the  best  Stallion  adapted  to  get  stock  for 
slow  draft. 

For  the  best  thorough  bred  brood  Mare, 

For  the  best  brood  Mare  adapted  to  the  sad- 
dle. 

For  the  best  brood  Mare  adapted  to  quick 
draft. 

For  the  best  brood  Mare  adapted  to  slow 
draft. 

Specimens  of  the  stock  of  all  the  brood  Mares 
to  be  exhibited. 

ASSES    AMD   MULBS. 

For  the  best  Jack,  go  00 

For  the  best  Jennet,  10  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  well  broke  Mules,  raised 

in  the  state,  15  00 

r)r  the  best  mule  Colt,  by  the  side  of  its 

dam,  5  00 

NEAT  gATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull  over  2  years  old,  full  blood 

Improved  Durham  Short  Horns,  15  00 

For  the  best  Bull  over  2  years  old,  full  blood 

Dei'on, 
For  the  best  Bull  over  2  years  old,  of  any 

other  breed. 
For  the  best  Bull  under  2  years  old,  of  any 

breed. 
For  the  best  milch  Cow, 
For  the  second  best  ditto. 
For  the  third  best  ditto. 
For  the  best  Heifer  of  any  breed. 
For  the  second  best  ditto. 
For  fue  best  pair  of  well  broke  Oxen, 
For  tht;  5  best  grass  fed  Bullocks, 
For  the  5  second  best  ditto, 

SWlNE. 

For  the  best  Boar  over  1  year  of  age. 
For  the  best  Boar  under  1  year  of  age. 
For  the  best  breeding  Sow, 
Fop  the  best  Sow  Pig, 


15  00 


12  00 


10  00 


SHEEP    AND   WOOL. 

For  the  best  fine  wooUed  Ram, 
For  the  best  pair  of  fine  woolled  Ewes, 
For  the  best  Souttidown  Ram, 
For  the  best  pair  of  Southdown  Ewes, 
For  the  best  Dishley  Ram, 
For  the  best  pair  of  Dishley  Ewes, 
10  00  For  the  Best  Ram,  of  any  other  breed  than 

the  foregoing, 
10  00  For  the  best  pair  of  Ewes, of  any  other  breed 

than  the  foregoing, 
20  00  To  the  Farmer  whose  flock  at  the  last  shear- 
ing yielded  the  greatest  average  weight 
10  00  of  Wool,  the  flock  to  consist  of  not  less 

than   20;  the  wool  of  the  whole  to   be 
10  00  weighed,  being  first  cleansed  of  tags  and 

filth — if  fine  wool, 
10  00  As  above — coarse  wool. 

To  the  Farmer  who  shall  have  raised,  the  last 

season   previous  to  the  exhibition,  the 

greatest  number  of  Lambs,  in  proportion 

10  00  to  the  number  of  ewes,  (not  less  than 

20.) 

I  For  the  best  specimen  of  shearing,  (on  the 

'        groand,) 


15 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

20 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

5  00 

15 

00 

10 

eo 

15 

00 

10 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

15  00 

10  00 

10  00 
5  00 


10  00 
5  00 
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DOMESTIC    MANUFACTUKE3. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Carpetins,  uot  less  than 
20  yards,  the  wool  whereof  to  be  raised 
and  spun  on  the  farm  of  the  candidate, 

For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey,  adapted  to  la- 
bourers, not  less  than  20  yards,  as  before. 

For  the  best  piece  of  Shirting  of  any  mate- 
rials, not  less  than  20  yards, 

For  the  best  piece  8-4  linen  Diaper,  not  less 
than  15  yards. 

For  the  best  hearth  Rug, 

For  the  second  best  hearth  Rug, 

For  the  best  and  handsomest  piece  10-4  wool- 
len Counterpanes, 

For  the  second  best  do.  do 


8  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Your  cunmiiltec  will  not  close  this  report  wiih- 
out  adding  sonic  further  observations  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Tiinberlakes  management;  this  fhey  consider 
an  act  of  justice  to  him,  and  an  encouragement  to 
similar  exertions  on  the  part  of  others.  They  have 
already  observed  that  they  derived  no  pleasure  from 


ductive;  but  by  his  laborious  exertion,  persevering 
and  never  tiring  industry,  have  almost  entirely  lost 
their  unfarminglike  appearance;  and  by  crops  of 
clover,  deep  ploughing,  &c.  have  been  made  to 
yield  him  a  bountiful  increase.  Land  which  twenty 
years  since  was  scarcely  considen^d  worthy  of  cul-j 

itivatioii,  now  yields  an  average  of  twelve  or  fifteen  j  the  examination  of  his  stock;  this  consideration,  to- 

I  bushels  of  wheat.     His  fencing  is  not  all  of  a  char-  gether  with   the   unfinished  state  of  his  improve- 

jacter  your  committee  could  have  desired  seeing;  but  ments,  would,  in  their  opinion,  have  rendered  it  ini- 

i  we  think  we  saw  evidences  of  an  intention  to  inclose  proper  at  this  time  to  award  to  him  a  premium  for 

^  ^J;  the   whole   farm   with  stone,  and   Mr.  Timberlakel  the  best  managed  farm.    There  are  some  considera- 

«  net  g'*'6s  that  as  the  reason  why  he  does  not  make  newl  tions,  however,  connected  with  this  inquiry,  which 

I  rails,  and  improve  the  fencing  alluded  to.     Indeed  j  they  conceive  important  to  be  presented  to  the  pub- 

.  I  your  committee  could  wish  that  they  had  discover- j  lie  view.     Mr.  Timberlake  is  novv  in  possession  of  a 

^  ??  ed  the  same  system  elsewhere  that  they  did  in  the;  farm  containing  about  524i  .icres.     He  commenced 


S  00 


improvement  of  the  fencing.     The  determination  of;  his  agricultural  Ltliours  where  he  now  resides  in  the 


*  5?  inanent  kind,  and  to  save  his  wood  for  those  who  acres — being  rather  more  than  one  half  of  tlie  tract 
2  00  .  °  .  .       .  . 

1  00 


For  the  best  pair  knit  woollen  Hose,  full  size,  2  00  yjp    Timberlake  to  make  all  his  inclosures  of  a  per- j  year    1805       His  original   purchase   included   340 

For  the  second  best  do.  do. 

For  the  best  pair  cotton  Hose,  full  size. 

For  the  second  best      do.  do 

Fur  the  best  pair  knit  thread  Hose,  full  size. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do. 

To  the  Spinners  of  the  greatest  weight  of 

cotton,  wool,  or  flax,  in  five  hours;  for 

each  article,  $S, 


IMPLEMENTS    OP    HUSBANDRf. 

For  the  best  agricultural  Machine,  that  may 
be  considered  new,  and  as  deserving  the 
patronage  of  the  Society, 

FEKMENTED    Li^UORS. 

For  the  sample  of  the  best  Cider,  the  pure 

juice  of  the  apple. 
For  the  sample  of  the  best  domestic  Wine, 

of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 

BUTTER    AND    CHEESE. 

For  the  specimen  of  the  best  fresh  Butter, 
For  the  specimen  of  the  best  preserved  But- 
ter, 3  months  old. 
For  the  specimen  of  the  best  Cheese,  made 
in  Maryland, 

PLOUGHING. 

For  the  best  Ploughing  by  three  horses  or 
mules. 

For  the  best  Ploughing  by  two  horses,  mules, 
or  oxen. 

To  each  of  the  successful  Ploughmen,    2, 

To  the  person  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  furnish 
lor  publication  in  the  American  Fanner, 
the  best  account  of  the  whole  proct'ss  of 
raising  Silk,  whiuli  account  shall  be  foun- 
ded on  actual  experinjciit  within  said 
State  or  District,  and  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  specimen  of  the  Silk, 


come  after  him,  deserves  the  praise  of  the  living,  j  which  he  now  holds— the  rest  has  been  purchased 
and  will  secure  to  him  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  by  him  at  diflerent  periods,  from  the  profits  of  his 
'^  nn  ^^l'- Timberlake  has  this  year  built  upon  his  farm  agriculture,  and  atfords  an  honourable  evidence  of 
^  two  hundred  and  seventy  rods  of  stone  fencing, 'the  zeal,  industry  and  fidelity  with  which  he  must 
which  we  think  will  probably  entitle  him  to  the  pre- i  have  pursued  his  profession.  He  has  built  a  com- 
mium  of  fifteen  dollars  offered  by  the  society  forjfortable,  handsoint- and  well  finished  dwelling  house, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  permanent  fencing.  This  of  stone;  most  of  the  materials,  and  much  of  the 
question,  however,  will  be  decided  by  the  commit  !  labour  employed  in  its  construction,  appear  to  have 
tee  appointed  to  examine  the  certiticates  from  com- '  been  furnished  by  himself.  The  same  remark  ap-^ 
petitors.  The  crop  of  corn  which  Mr  Timberlake  plies  to  his  barn,  stables,  and  servant's  houses,  most 
has  this  year  raised  upon  a  field  of  about  sixty  acres,  -  of  which  consist  of  the  same  lasting  material.  He 
is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  his  great  success  as  ajhas  bestowed  upon  a  farm  naturally  destitute  of 
cropper,  and  seems  with  other  things  to  convince;  water,  an  abundant  supply,  by  digging  two  copious 
your  committee  that  this  part  of  his  character  as  aland  never  failing  wells.     But  the  principal   merit 

which  your  committee  are  disposed  to  award  to  Mr. 
Timberlake,  is  to  be  found  in  his  constant  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil  itself. 
Such  was  the  miserable  system  of  husbandry  pur- 
sued prior  to  Mr.  i  imberlake's  coming  in  posses- 
sion, that  a  portion  of  the  land  was  thrown  out  as 


9  00 


10  00 


10  OO 
10  00 


limner  is  unassailable.     In  relation  to  Mr.  Timber- 

'  lake's  stock  (with  the  exception  of  his  sheep,  which 

are  at  least  respectable,)  your  committee  will  in  a 

few  words  say,  it  is  such  as  they  derived  neither 

10  OO  pleasure  nor  benefit  from  examining. 

In  speaking  of  the  other  competitor  we  will  pre- 

8  00 1  sent  an  extract  from  our  report  made  at  the  meeting  unwortliy  of  cultivation,  and  the  rest  covered  with 
in  November  last.     "The  committee  had  got  Out  an  hmestone  breakers. 

8  00;  imperfect  view  of  Mr.  Taylor's  farm  before  they  dis- 
covered sutficient  assurances  that  a  system  of  ma- 
nagement existed.  In  approaching  Mr.  Taylor's 
house,  you  pass  throujch  the  centre  of  his  farm,  and 
leave  three  square  fields  on  the  right,  the  same 
number  on  the  1 -ft,  presenting  the  gentle  undula- 
tion so  desirable  in  a  farm  where  the  lands  are  lia- 
ble to  baking.  Around  these  fields  there  is  the 
most  uniformly  gjod  fencing  that  your  committee 


)0  00 
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fhtre  is  no  better  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  a  farmer,  than  a  comparison  between 
the  present  condition  of  his  estate,  and  that  which  it 
presented  when  he  took  [lossession  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  judging,  the  comparison  appears 
to  be  in  every  respect  favourable  to  Mr.  Timber- 
lake.  An  immense  quantity  of  stone  has  been  col- 
lected from  hi^  fields,  and  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion ol  fences  and  useful  bmldiniis.     The  happiest 


5     00 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIKTV  OF  THE  VAL 
LEY 

The  Trustees  of  the  A^kulturd  Society  of  the  I 'al 
ley,  vilio  constilide  a  coimnitleefor  the  ejamiitatiiin 
of  farms  offered  for  prtiniams,  respectfully 

report: 
That  in  accordance  with  their  duty,  they  obeyed 
a  call  from  two  ineniliers  of  the  society,  Mr.  Dnvid 
Timboilake  and   Bnshrod  Taylor,  Esq.  and  on  tlip 
■27tli  nnd  '2Slh   of  October  visited   their  respectivr 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  their  relativ. 
claims  ujion  your  society  for  the  premium  oft'ereiJ. 
They  have  ex:^.niined   as   directed,  in  reference  to, 
Isl.   farm   buildings;    2d,  yards   and   manures;    3d. 
fences  and  general  divisions;  4th,  orchard  and  g;ir 
den   fruit;  otii,  live  stock;  and  lilh,  iinpli-menis  of 
husbandry;  and  are   pleased  to  find,  that  while  dis 
covering  some  thiuiis  they  were  compelled  to  ecu 
sure,  they  found  much  worthy  of  their  higliest  com 
iTiendation.      They  therefore   measure  out   to   ihe 
competitors  such  as  duty  orders  anil  jusiice  calls  lot. 


have  ever  seen  in  Frederick,  and  at  the  corner  of;  results  have  thus  been  eff.  cled,  not  only  in  furnish- 


each  an  admirable  and  lasting  gate.  These  fences 
are  made  of  substantial  locust  posts,  well  pinned 
together  at  top,  and  placed  in  pairs  alternately  fif 
teen  inches  from  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  form,  when 
it  is  completed,  a  worm  of  double  that  distance  {i\ 
feet.)  The  rails  are  laid  upon  a  stone  foundation, 
and  in  every  respect  the  fencing  is  such  as  particu- 
larly pleased  the  committee.  When  your  commit 
lee  state  that  Mr.  Taylor's  farm  is  laid  off  in  the 
northern  style,  tiiey  wish  to  be  understood  as  ex- 
pressing their  approbation.  His  plan  of  dividing  a 
farm  of  105  acres  of  cleared  land  into  three  lots  of 
10  acres,  and  six  fields  of  22^  acres  each,  they  high 
I)  a|iprove  of.  Because  they  believe  with  our  soil 
and  in  our  climate  a  few  fields  only  on  a  farm  wrc 
totally  inconsistent  with  an  improving  rotation.  Mr 
Tayfir  states,  and  his  declaration  is  corroborated 
by  his  neighbours,  that  when  he  took  possession  of 
his  farm,  in  the  year  1822,  the  larger  proportion  of 
his  lana  would  not  bring  more  than  one-tliird  what 
it  now  yields,  which  is  an  average  of  15  bushels  of 
wheat  and  30  of  corn." 

Y^our  committee  were  somewhat  at  a  lossin  de- 
ciding between,  but  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Timberlake "s  sheep  are  superior.  But  Mr 
Taylors  work  horses  and  colts,  (.some  of  which  will 
be  exhibited  before  another  committee  for  premi- 
um,) his  horned  cattle  and  hogs,  are  vastly  superior 
They  are  suol'  .iS  wouM  do  credit  to  any  man,  and 


Mr.  Timberlake's  farm  is  laid  off  into  twelve  fi.  hi-, 
which  originally  were  exceedingly  rough  and  unpro-  render  Mr.  Taylor  an  object  of  just  piaise. 


ing  useful  and  durable  enclosures,  but  in  divesting 
the  soil  itself  of  those  obsl  ructions  which  must  ever 
be  an  insuperable  bar  to  successful  cultivation  It  is 
obvious,  too,  from  the  general  aspect  of  this  farm, 
that  the  application  of  manure  has  not  been  neglect- 
ed. Whatever  may  have  been  its  productions  un- 
der Ibrmer  management,  it  is  e\  ideal  that  they  are 
now  extreniely  respectable. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Timberlake 's  for- 
tune was  laid  in  sniail  beginnings;  that  he  has  rais- 
ed a  numerous  family,  and  e.Kpended  a  consiierable 
sum  in  settling  them  in  life,  that  he  was  seriously 
injured  aboui  se\en  years  ago  by  fire,  which  con- 
sumed several  outbuildings,  with  grain,  horses.  Sic. 
to  a  considerable  amount;  and  that  all  his  improve- 
ments and  acquisitions  have  been  made  duri  ig  a 
space  including  the  embargo,  the  war,  and  these  lat- 
ter years  equally  inauspicioi:s  to  agricultural  suc- 
cess,— your  committee  are  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
with  which  they  have  bf  stowed  praise. 

After  duly  appreciating  the  claims  of  each 
competitor,  your  committee  have,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  awarded  the  premium  to  Bushrod  Taylor;  and 
while  they  conlidently  hope  it  will  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  aH  others  concerned,  they  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  tiieir  decision  will  receive  the  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  of  the  other  thriving  competitors. 
By  order  oi  the  members, 

WM.  M.  BARTON.  ClMirrmm. 
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KOKTICUZiX- VKS . 


(From  the  Technical  Repository.) 
OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE   CULTURE   OF 

SILK, 

By  the  late  Archibald  Stepltemon,  Esq.,  of  Mongree- 

7ian,  in  Ayrshire. 

(  Continued  from  page  302.) 

You  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  putting  up  the 
brushwood  on  the  baskets  on  the  stage  for  the 
worms  to  mount.  This  ought  not  to  be  done  til) 
you  observe  a  good  many  of  your  worms  oflTering 
to  mount,  because  the  brushwood  keeps  the  worms 
too  close  and  warm,  and  exposes  them  to  the  dan- 
ger of  that  disorder  which  the  French  call  the  touff, 
which  is  very  fatal  to  the  worms,  and  which  does 
not  seize  them  till  they  are  just  ready  to  mount. 
When  the}'  are  perfectly  full,  and  ready  to  mount, 
they  are  rendered  feeble  by  too  great  heat,  and  the 
silk  fairly  chokes  them,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
air  becomes  more  particularly  necessary  for  them 
at  this  time  than  at  any  other.  For  this  reason  it 
i3  even  thought  to  be  advisable  not  tu  put  up  your 
brushwood  until  you  have  seen  a  cocoon  lairly  made 
upon  the  stage.  At  any  rate  you  can  have  some  of 
your  large  baskets  (of  which  you  should  have  an 
ample  provision.)  ready  dressed  with  brushwood, 
into  which  you  can  from  lime  to  time,  as  you  ob 
serve  them,  put  such  of  your  worms  as  you  find 
fully  ripe  for  mounting.  Besides,  when  you  see  a 
whole  parcel  ready  to  mount,  you  have  only  to  take 
the  basket  which  contains  them  out  of  its  place, 
and  put  up  one  of  those  which  is  already  dressed 
with  the  brushwood,  by  which  means  you  can  put 
your  worms  directly  into  the  iittle  cabins  prefiarea 
for  them,  which  will  render  your  work  much  easier 
than  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  make  it  less  hurry- 
ing. The  basket  thus  emptied  of  the  worms  should 
be  in.stantly  dressed  with  brushwood,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  next  parcel  that  shall  be  ready  fo 
mounting.  Not  a  minute  is  to  be  lost  when  the 
worms  are  fully  ripe,  so  that  a  number  of  these  ad 
ditional  prepared  baskets  are  of  the  utmost  couse 
queiice  at  this  time. 

In  preparing  the  little  cabins  for  the  worms,  you 
must  make  choice  of  such  small  brushwood  as  is 
bushy  at  the  tops,  as  already  mentioned;  and  in  ar- 
ranging them  you  must  intermix  the  tops  of  them 
with  each  other,  which  will  render  them  thicker  in 
the  heads,  but  taking  care  always  to  leave  little 
openings  between  the  twigs,  so  as  the  pass.ige  for 
the  worms  may  not  be  stopped,  which  is  attended 
with  this  advantage,  that  it  aflfords  a  great  many 
little  ])laccs  proper  for  the  worms  to  form  tSeir  co- 
coons in.  When  the  heads  of  the  brushwood  are 
too  thin,  the  worms  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  fix 
themselves,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  strength 
in  ranging  from  branch  to  branch,  to  find  a  proper 
place  for  them.  In  placing  your  brushwood,  you 
must  order  it  so  that  the  bottom  parts  shall  stand  as 
do'^e  to  one  another  as  possible,  that  the  worms  in 


are  made  across  the  breadth  of  the  basket,  at  the 
distance  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from 
each  other,  so  that  you  may  easily  put  in  your  hand 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  enable  you  to  clean 
the  intervals  from  time  to  time  from  the  litter,  as 
you  shall  find  it  necessary;  which  ought  to  be  done 
at  least  once  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  bushes 
are  put  up,  and  even  twice  if  you  can  find  time  for 
it.  The  bushes  are  placed  in  such  manner  as  to 
form  with  their  heads  little  arches  betwixt  each 
row  of  the  branches.  By  placing  the  bushes  as 
above,  they  stand  erect  and  firm,  because  they  press 
equally  upon  the  undermost  as  well  as  on  the  upper 
basket. 

When  the  worms  are  mounted  on  the  brushwood, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  suffer  any  body  to  disturb 
them  by  handling  or  touching  the  brushwood,  be- 
cause when  they  begin  to  work,  their  first  opera 


shall  all  of  them  be  ready  to  mount  at  the  same  in- 
stant. The  consequence  then  is,  that  those  which 
are  ripe  mount  directly,  and  those  which  are  not 
ripe  remain  in  their  cabins,  and  must  have  food 
given  to  them  till  such  time  as  they  are  ready  to 
mount  in  their  turns,  during  which  time  the  litter 
must  be  changed  frequently  to  prevent  corruptioa: 
but  what  is  worst  ol'  all,  the  worms  which  arc 
mounted  on  the  brushwood,  before  beginning  to 
shut  themselves  up  entirely  in  their  cocoons,  dis- 
charge a  quantity  of  liquid  matter,  which  falls  upon 
the  worms  below  in  the  cabins,  and  wets  and  dirties 
them  prodigiously;  and  that  glutinous  liquor  drying 
and  hardening  upon  their  skins,  prevents  their  per- 
spiration, and  deprives  them  of  that  pliancy  and 
agility  which  are  so  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
mount,  as   well   as   to   make  their  cocoons.      The 


consequence  often  is,  that  the  worms  thus  wet  with 
tion  is  to  fix  so  many  threads  of  silk  to  different  parts  tliat  glutinous  liquor  contract  diseases  and  die,  at 


of  the  branches,  which  threads  are  to  serve  to  sup- 
port and  hold  up  their  cocoons  in  their  proper  poise 
If  any  one  of  these  silk  threads  is  broke  by  hand 
lin      '      ■  '         ' 


the  very  instant  they  are  ready  to  mount;  and  as 
these  diseases  are  too  often  contagious,  by  the 
worms  burstihic,  the  contagion   is  spread  oVer  the 


the  branches,  the  worm  finds,  when  he  conies Irest,  which  become  also  infected,  and  so  the  whole 
to   work   on  the  cocoon,  that   by   the  loss  of  thatiwhich  remained  in  the  cabins  are  often  entirely 
thread    the  cocoon    has    lost   its   poise,  by    which  '    ' 
means,  as   it  does  not   remain   steady,  he  cannot 
work  with  advantage,  so  as  to  finish  hi?  cocoon  pro- 
perly.    Disappointed   by  this  means  of  continuing 


lost. 

Some  few  people,  who  are  more  attentive,  and 
are  sensible  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the 
iiboie  method,  follow  a  different  practice.     They 


his  work,  he  pierces  the  cocoon,  quits  it  altogether,  Iimvc  the  patience  to  pick  out  the  worms,  one  by 
and  throws  out  his  silk  at  random  wherever  he  one,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  observe  them  to  be 
goes,  by  which  m.  ans  his  silk  is  wholly  lost,  as  is  lipe,  which  they  then  place  in  the  cabins,  and 
the  worm  also, as  he  finds  no  place  to  lodge  in  with  .vliieh  never  fail  to  mount  inmiediately,  when  they 
propriety,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  last  change  ol'  are  properly  chosen;  that  is,  when  the  person  who 
state  when  he  is  to  come  out  a  butterfly.  gathers  them  is  a  proper  judge  of  their  real  point 

Some  of  the  threads  of  silk,  which  it  has  been  of  maturity,  whicli  discovers  itself  by  their  bodies, 
already  said  the  worm  attaches  to  the  different  but  more  particularly  their  heads  being  perlertly 
branches,  upon  his  first  beginning  to  work, are  like-  transparent,  as  before  mentioned.  The  other 
wise  sometimes  broke  by  another  worm  ivorking  in  worms,  which  are  not  ripe,  they  leave  in  the  basket, 
his  neighbourhood,  which  is  attended  with  the  fatal  and  give  thera  their  food  in  the  usual  manner,  till 
consequences  above  mentioned,  though  this  last  js  they  become  ripe  in  their  turns,  when  they  are  con.- 
an  accident  which  happens  but  very  .seldom.  .stantlv  gathered  up  from  time  to  linje,  and  put  into 

.Such  of  your  worms  as  you  find  loiter  below.ltlie  cabins  as  they  couje  to  maturity.  By  this 
without  mounting,  notwithstanding  they  are  ripe, Imenns  you  can  change  them  with  ease,  ami  they 
you  must  be  careful  from  time  to  time  to  pla('e  upon  jare  ^afw  against  being  wet  'vith  that  glutinous  liquor 
the  brushwood,  which  is  ranged  at  the  two  ends  ;:tbovt  mentioned,  which  from  repealed  experience 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  stage.  There  are  always:  has  be'.n  found  to  have  such  pernii'ious  an<l  destruc- 
some  of  the  worms  which  are  lazy,  or  have  not  |tive  coi sequences.  One  may  allege  that  this  last 
strength  enough  to  mount  on  the  branches,  which,: practice  occasions  an  a<l(lilional  trouble;  but  ihe 
however,  are  strong  enough  to  make  good  co- 1  answer  is  obvious,  that  by  this  method  a  great  num- 
coons  when  they  are  placed  where  they  can  makejber  of  woinis  are  preserved,  which  are  ntlerly  lost 
them,  without  the  fatigue  of  mounting  the  brush- 1  by  folloivin;  the  olher  practice  of  putting  the  worms 
wood.  Those  which  are  so  unlucky  as  to  tumble  jof  a  whole  basket  at  once  into  the  cabins;  and  eon- 
from  the  brushwood,  should  also  be  placed  with  the  jsequently  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  considera- 
otber  weak  worms,  because  the  fall  generally  di-|bly  increased,  wbicb  does  more  than  repay  that  ad- 
minishes  their  strength  greatly;  and   those  which  ditional  trouble  tenfold. 

you  then  place  upon  the  brushwood  should  be  co- 1  in  putting  the  ripe  worms  into  the  cabins,  take 
vered  over  with  a  piece  of  paper,  to  which  they  care  to  place  thena  first  of  all  in  the  middle  of  the 
attach   the  threads  of  silk    to   keep  their  cocoons  cabins,  that  the  middle  may  be  well  furnished  with 


steady.  You  may  also  place  some  of  the  weak 
worms  in  papers,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or 
sugar  loal,  in  which  they  will  make  their  cocoons 
extremely  well. 

Great  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  visit  care 


groping  about  may  every  where  find  bushes  to  cling  1  fully,  from  time  to  time,  all  Ihe  different  cabins,  in 
to.  In  using  many  kinds  of  brushwood,  where  the] order  to  remove  immediately  all  diseased  and  dead 
tops  are   very   bushy,  this   will   of  course   put  the;  worms;  because  the  last,  if  left,  will  presently  stink 


bottoms  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  But  these 
vacancies  you  must  fill  up  with  little  twigs,  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned;  to  wit,  that  the  worms 
may  every  where  find  branches  to  crawl  on. 

When  you  put  up  the  brushwood  between  two 
baskets,  that  is,  when  there  is  one  basket  placed 
over  the  head  of  anotlier,  as  is  always  the  case  on 
the  stage,  you  have  only  to  cut  the  branches  of  an 
equal  length  with  one  another,  but  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  longer  than  the  distance  betwixt  Ihe 
two  baskets;  then  resting  the  bottom  part  upon  the 
undermost,  you  bend  the  top  in  a  curve  downwards 
either  entirely  to  one  side  or  to  both,  as  the  bushy 
uess  of  the  brushwood  will  allow  of  it.    The  ranges 


and  occasion  a  bad  smell  in  the  room,  which  would 
particularly  annoy  the  worms  which  are  at  work  in 
making  their  cocoons  in  the  same  cabin;  and  the 
diseased  ones  would  infect  the  others  which  are 
sound. 

When  it  is  observed  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  worms  of  the  same  basket  are  ripe,  and  th„t 
they  are  wandering  about  in  quest  of  the  brush 
wood,  the  common  practice  has  been  to  place  the 
whole  worms  of  that  basket  at  once  into  the  cabins 
for  mounting.  But  this  practice  is  attended  with 
no  small  degree  of  inconvenience  and  danger,  be 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  manage  your  worms  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  contents  of  a  whole  basket 


worms  before  you  place  any  at  the  siiles.  Should 
you  begin  first  at  the  sides,  or  outward  ends  of  the 
cabins,  you  \vill  find  it  extremely  liiffioull  to  supply 
the.midiUe  of  the  cabins  with  worms,  without  «lis- 
lurbing  and  even  destroying  some  of  those  which 
are  mounting  on  Ihe  sides,  in  reaching  in  with  your 
hand  towards  the  middle. 

I  shall  here  take  an  opportunity  of  mentioning, 
that  during  the  two  first  ages  of  the  worms  my 
practice  always  was,  agreeably  to  Mons.  Marteloy's 
system,  to  keep  the  windows  of  the  room  shut;  but 
when  once  the  second  age  was  over,  I  inured  them 
by  degrees  to  the  fresh  air,  by  opening  the  windows 
at  first  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  Ihe 
day,  and  increasing  the  time  of  the  open  windows 
(rom  day  to  day.  till  at  last  I  kept  them  always  open 
day  and  night,  particularly  from  the  time  of  their 
getting  over  their  fourth  malady  until  they  complet- 
ed their  cocoons,  unless  the  weather  happened  to 
prove  remarkably  cold  and  wet.  But  though  this 
practice  succeeded  perfectly  well  in  the  south  of 
France,  I  do  not  by  an;  means  take  it  upon  mc  to , 
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saj  ii..'L  ii  IS  Hi4vi»;ible  to  pursue  the  same  tnethoii 
in  Britain,  as  the  dilFerence  of  climate  is  great.  On 
the  (•  iritrary,  I  should  incline  to  think,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  windows  should  always  be  kept  shut  dur- 
ing the  night;  but  when  once  the  second  age  is  face,  and  thence  called  sattiny,  should  also  be  put 
over,   that"  it    would   be   proper   to  habituate   the  b>' tht-msclves,  as  they  form  the  second  sort  of  silk 


Alter  the  cocoons  arc  taken  down,  they  should 
bo  assorted  according  to  their  colours,  setting  apart 
all  the  weak  cocoons,  and  such  as  are  double:  those 
of  each  colour,  which  have  a  shine  upon  their  sur 


worms  gradually  to  the  fresh  air  during  the  Aiy; 
more  particularly  after  their  getting  over  their 
fourth  malady,  when  it  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  them:  but  even  then,  in  case  of  cold  wet 
weather,  1  should  think  it  advisable  to  shut  the 
•windows  occasionally  during  the  liay.  In  short,  in 
this  article,  a  man's  conduct  must  be  regulati'd  by 
prudence  and  good  sense,  in  which  his  experience 
will  greatly  assist  him. 

Upon  this  article  of  hatching  the  worms,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  save  the  production  of  the 
first  (our  days,  as  1  observed  this  to  be  the  general 
practice  in  France:  but  I  must  mention,  that  having 
met  ivith  a  French  gentleman  at  iMontauban,  who  I 
understood  had  dedicated  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  culture  of  silk,  .ind  in  vvliic!)  1  was  assured  he 
had  been  particularly  successful,  I  took  the  liberty, 
with  a  view  to  gain  intorniation,  to  request  of  him 
to  favour  me  with  an  account  of  his  iiiillio<l  of  nia 


The  double  cocoons  form  the  coarsest  silk  of  the 
whole. 

All  the  floss,  or  loose  silk  which  is  round  the  out- 
side of  (he  cocoons,  must  be  carefully  taken  off,  be- 
cause the  better  the  cocoons  are  cleared  from  that 
outer  silk,  the  better  they  play  in  the  basin,  and  of 
course  the  better  the  silk  will  wind  off 

In  clearing  off  the  floss  silk  from  the  cocoons, 
when  taken  down  from  the  branches,  it  is  customa- 
ry to  make  choice  of  those  which  are  judged  to  be 
tlie  best  for  seed,  which  are  put  aside  by  themselves; 
and  afterwards  from  the  whole  of  those  to  pick  out 
in  pairs  such  as  are  judged  best  for  the  purpose; 
taking  care  in  this  last  choice  to  pick  out  an  equal 
number  of  males  and  females,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  of  the  different  sexes  by  the  cocoons.  In 
doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  cocoons 
of  the  saiile  day's  mounting  always  separate  by 
themselves,  that  the  butterflies  may  pierce  the  co 


die  of  the  cocoon,  to  leave  the  twd  ends  of  it  free, 
as  you  cannot  be  certain  at  which  of  the  ends  the 
insect  will  pierce  the  cocoon.  This  being  done,  you 
hang  up  the  cocoons  against  the  wall  of  the  room  by 
a  nail,  until  such  time  as  the  butterflies  come  out. 

At  putting  the  cocoons  upon  the  thread,  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  breeding,  be  at  the  pains  to 
place  a  male  and  female  cocoon  alternately  upon 
the  thread,  that  they  may  be  near  each  other  for 
copulation,  when  they  come  to  pierce  the  cocoon; 
and  when  the  butterflies  come  out,  you  place  them 
upon  a  piece  of  clean  woollen  cloth,  that  is  perfect- 
ly smooth,  having  no  nap  or  pile  upon  it,  which 
may  be  hung  upon  the  back  of  a  chair. 

The  male  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
female,  by  his  body  being  more  slender,  and  by  flut- 
tering his  wings  oftener,  and  with  a  great  deal  more 
force  than  the  female.  When  they  have  been  about 
ten  hours  in  copulation,  the  male  is  to  be  gently  re- 
moved, as  the  female  is  supposed  by  that  time  to  be 
sufficiently  impregnated.  The  female  will  then 
proceed  to  lay  her  eggs  upon  the  cloth,  to  which 
they  will  closely  adhere,  and  upon  which  you  let 
the  eggs  remain  till  about  a  month  before  the  usual 
time  for  hatching,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  from 
the  cloth,  which  is  generally  done  by  means  of  a 


nagement,  with  which  he  politely  conjplied.    By  the!  coons  at  the  same  time.     If  the  good  cocoons  taken 

account  I  received  from  him,  I  foun(i  that  the  ma.  from   the   whole  are  all  first  mixed   together,  and  |  thin  piece  of  copper  coin,  which  in  France  passes 

terial  difierence  betwixt   this  gentleman's  manage-f'rom  this  general  heap  the  cocoons  are  afterwards  I  for  a  penny,  (Mft  sol  murqve, )  ^nd   which   is  found 

ment  and  the  general  practice,  consisted  in  the  fol-|  picked  out  in  pairs   for  breeding,  the  consequence' perfectly  to  answer  the  purpose.     The  cloth  upon 

lowing  particulars.     He  told  me,  that   having  li>ngUvill  be,  that  there  will  be  set  aside  the  cocoons  of  which  the  eggs  are  laid  is  folded  up  lightly,  arid 

observed  that  the  worms  which  wer-  first  ('atchedj  worms  that  have  mounted  the  brushwood  upon  dif- 

turned  om. always  to  he  more  healthy  and  vigorous]  fereut  days,  which  of  course  will   have  the  effect, 

thai!  those  which  were  later  in   coming  out,  he  had!  that  the  butterflies  will  pierce  the  c*3Coons  unequal- 

for  t!iis  reason  adopted  the  following  plan,  which  hfijly;  that  is,  not  on  the  same  day,  but  at  times  dis- 

had  then  followed   for  several  years,  and  to  which, ilani  from  each  other;  so  that  there  will  not  be  an 


kept  till  the  proper  season  in  a  drawer  or  closet,  in 
a  dry  room,  but  not  too  hot.  Every  female  butter- 
fly is  calculated  to  produce  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred eggs.  The  reason  for  recommending  the  eggs 
to  be  taken  off  the  cloth  about  a  month  before  the 


in  a  great  measure,  he  attributed  his  success. 

If  his  intention  was  to  raise  a  quantity  of  worms 
equal  to  two  oiinies  of  eggs,  ins  practice  was  ti)  put 
two  ounces  and  a  h  ilf  of  eggs  to  germinate,  and  to 
sav.-  no  more  than  the  production  of  the  Ihrei-  tirst 
days,  throwing  away  all  the  rest.  He  likewise  made 
it  a  rule,  upon    heir  passin  ,   through  their  difl'erent 


I  equal  number  of  males  and  females  produced  at  the 
same  time,  which  must  occasion  the  loss  of  a  great 
many  of  the  butterflies,  and  consequently  the  quan- 
tity of  eggs  or  seed  will  fall  short  of  what  was  in- 
tender),  which  shows  the  necessity  of  precision  in 
keeping  the  cocoons  of  each  day  apart 
When  you  happen   to   have  more  females  than 


maladies,  to  take  only  the  forward  vorms,  throwing  males,  you  must  employ  the  males  of  the  preceding 
away  regularly  all  those  which  remain  long  in  get  dav  a  second  time,  that  you  may  not  lose  your  su- 
tii.g  over  their  maladies;  and  he  g  ive  the  following  pernumerary  females.  But  this  is  only  to  be  done 
reason  liir  his  continuing  to  follow  this  plan;  name  ,  ujion  an  urgent  ce.se  of  this  kind,  because  ii  is  greatly 
ly,  that  from  many  years  experience,  he  said  he  preferable  to  cause  the  males  to  serve  only  once,  if 
had  I'oumI,  that  those  worms  which  are  fiatclnd  you  can  calculate  so  as  to  have  always  an  equal 
after  the  third  day  always  turn  out  to  be  weakly,,  number  of  both  sexes  for  copulation, 
and  are  tedious  in  all  theii  operations.  For  the;  The  double  cocoons  are  to  be  distinguished  by  be- 
same  reason  he  rejected  all  those  worms  which  lin-  ing  much  thicker  than  the  others,  generally  broad, 
ger  in  getting  over  their  maladies,  which  he  said!  and  not  quite  round. 

was  owing  to  their  weakness,  or  to  their  being  in  [  In  taking  the  cocoons  off  the  brushwood,  pick 
fected  in  some  measure  with  some  disease,  winch  them  off  carefully,  especially  if  there  are  any  dead 
generally  carried  them  off  before  they  could  make  worms  amongst  them,  which  presently  corrupt;  be- 
their  cocoons;  or  if  they  did  get  the  length  to  inakr  cause  such  of  the  cocoons  as  touch  these  dead 
their  cocoons,  these  last  he  maintained  v.ere  so  light  worms  are  spoiled  by  them,  as  they  contract  by  (hat 
that  they  were  not  equal  in  value  to  the  expense  of  touch  gluiness  from  the  dead  worms,  which  hinders 
the  leaves  which  these  worms  will  eat  during  their  the  silk  from  winding  ulF  properly  from  the  cojoon. 
g'latide  fraize.  At  getting  over  their  different  inala-jThe  best  manner  to  know  the  good  from  the  bad 
dies,  he  saved  only  such  as  came  away  the  first  two]  cocoons,  is  to  press  them  at  the  two  ends  with  your 
days,  throwing  away  all  that  were  not  ready  at  the  fingers.  If  they  resist  well  that  pressure,  and  ap- 
close  of  the  second  day.     From  what  observations!  pear  hard  and   firm   betwixt  your  fingers,  the  co- 


I  had  myself  made  upon  the  silk  worm,  I  thought 
this  gentleman  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  upon  his 
sid.-;  but,  as  in  every  thing  in  relation  to  this  cul 


coons  are  eertainly  good. 

Though  they   appear   firm  upon   pressing  their 

sides  with  your  fingers,  they  may  still  not  be  entire- 
ture,  I  uniformly  made  it  a  rule  to  satisfy  my  mindjly  good;  the  pressure  at  the  two  ends  being  of  alljhave  a  little  iron  grate  in  the  furnace,  upon  which 
fully  by  experiment.  I  firmly  resolved  to  submit  his|  others  the  best  manner  of  knowing  the  good  ones,     they  place  the  wood  or  charcoal;  and  over  that,  at 


usual  time  of  hatching  is  (his,  that  it  can  then  be  done 
without  the  smallest  injury  to  the  eggs,  which  at 
that  time  are  perfectly  hard  and  firm;  but  if  delayed 
till  the  time  of  hatching,  the  case  becomes  greatly 
altered,  because  the  eggs  gradually  soften  by  the 
approach  of  the  spring,  so  that  they  cannot  then 
be  taken  from  the  cloth  without  the  evident  risk  of 
destroying  a  great  part  of  them 

Were  it  possible  to  wind  off  the  silk  from  the 
other  cocoons  before  the  insect  naturally  pierces 
them,  that  is  the  best  time  for  doing  it,  because  the 
silk  at  that  time  winds  off  with  much  greater  ease 
than  afterwards  But  as  that  is  found  to  he  impos- 
sible, two  methods  have  been  pursued  to  destroy 
the  insect  in  the  cocoon,  that  they  may  wind  off  the 
silk  at  leisure  anvH  with  full  convenience.  The  first 
method  which  was  followed  in  P'rance  for  (hat  pur- 
pose, was  to  destroy  them  by  placing  the  cocoons 
in  baskets,  in  a  baker's  oven;  but  if  the  oven  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  hotter  than  was  proper,  the  silk 
was  by  that  means  scorched,  and  often  very  much 
hurt  by  it.  They  therefore  tried  to  kill  the  insect 
by  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  which  could  not  at 
all  hurt  the  silk,  and  they  succeeded;  so  that  the 
placiig  them  in  the  oven  is  now  wholly  laid  aside. 
The  killing  oi  the  insect  by  the  steam  of  boiling 
water  is  pcriormed  in  the  following  manner: 

They  build  a  little  furnace  of  brick,  of  a  kind  of 
oval  form;  the  ground  part  of  which  is  for  holding 
the  wood  or  charcoal  which  they  use  upon  this  oc- 
casion; and  to  make  the   fire  burn  properly,  they 


plan  10  that  test.  I  was.  however,  disappointed  in 
fulfilling  my  intention  in  that  respect,  by  mv  having 
been  obliged  to  return  to  Britain  upon  business,  be- 
fore the  next  season  of  the  silk  culture  came  round. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  slill  continue  to  regard  this 
article  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  that  cul 
ture,  I  would  humbly  advise,  that  it  should  be  fully 
canvassed  by  experiment. 

Ill  The  cocoons  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  brushwood  for  six  or  seven  days  after  the 
last  of  the  worms  of  that  particular  parcel  are 
mounted. 


After  the  cocoons  are  taken  down  from  the  brush- 
wood, such  of  them  as  are  intended  for  seed  must, 


a  little  distance,  they  place  a  litile  copper  cauldron, 
which  they  fill    with    water,  and   make    it   boil  by 


with  the  utmost  care,  be  cleaned  from  all  the' floss  j  means  of  the  fire  underneath.     Above  this  cauldron 
or  loose  silk  which  is  about  them,  which,  if  allowed  they  have   another   iron   grate,  upon    which    they 

place  the  cocoons,  in  a  little  open  basket  composed 
of  twigs,  which  is  made   pretty  open  between  the 


to  remain,  would  greatly  hinder  the  butterfly  from 
getting  out  of  his  cell;  after  which,  with  a  needle 
and  thread,  you  must  thread  the  cocoons   by   the 


twigs,   to  let   the  steam   and   heat  of  the  boiling 


uiddle,  like  a  string  of  beads  But  in  doing  this,!  water  have  the  easier  access  to  the  cocoons.  To 
you  must  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  insect  in  the  co-|  this  cauldron  and  the  grate  above  it  for  holding  the 
•oon  with  the  needle  You  are  only  to  pierce  just'  basket  with  the  cocoons,  you  have  access  by  a  litile 
s  much  of  the  skin  of  the  cocoon  as  is  sufficient  to  j  door  which  opens  aliove  the  entrance  for  the  fire, 
attach  it  to  the  thread,  and  this  is  done  at  the  mid-  The  furnace  is  arched  over  the  top  with  bricks. 
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that  vvlicn  tlie  door  above   mentioned   is  slmt,  the  I  which  by  that  means  are  in  readiness  to  be  thrown!      \Vid(h  of  the  door,  or  opening,  at  which  you  pu 
steam  may  be  retained  within,  which,  in  the  space |  in,  to  form  the  thread  of  silk  which  is  to  be  wound  i  in  the  charcoal,  for  supporting  the  fire.  7i  inches. 
of  eiti;ht  minutes,  is  found  effectually  to  kill  the  in-joflf.  |      LL-ngth  of  the  oval  copper  basin,  which  is  buii 

sects  within  the  cocoons  The  basket  is  then  taken  This  done,  she  puts  together  the  threads  of  as  j  in  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  for  containing  the  ho 
out  and  put  aside,  to  let  the  cocooiis  dry,  as  upon  many  of  the  cocoons  as  she  inclines,  according  as,  waler  in  which  Iho  cocoons  are  put  when  they  wini- 
"    "      ■  "  "  ■  ■    ■     nake  the  thread  fine  or  coarse     These  off  the  silk,  20  inches  and  J  of  an  inch. 


Width  of  that  basin.  16^  inches. 

Depth  of  the  basin,  33  inches. 

Breadth  of  the  rim  of  the  basin,  li  inch. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


nuRAii  xscosaronsY. 


ON  ICE  HOUSES. 
Dear  Sir,  December  2,  1826. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  preserving  ice. 


coming  out  of  the  furnace;  they  will  be  all  of  them  [she  wants  to  mak 

wet  with  the  steam,  and  they  then  place  anotherjshe  joins  together,  and  after  having  put  the  silk  i 
basket  in  the  furnace  with  more  cocoons,  takin^i  through  one  of  the  eyes  of  two  of  the  pieces  of  iron 
care  so  to  keep  up  the  fire,  as  to  ha\p  the  water  in  I  which  are  placed  for  conducting  the  thread  to  th3 
the  cauldron  alw.iys  boiling  Charcoal  is  prefera  'reel,  she  fixes  the  silk  thread  to  tlie  reel;  upon! 
ble  to  wood  for  fuel  upon  this  occasion,  because  itj  which  another  woman,  who  attends  to  mani^ge  the] 
has  no  smoke  The  smoke  of  wood  spoils  the  co-j  reel,  begins  to  turn  it  about  with  her  hand,  and 
lour  of  the  silk  and  takes  away  from  its  lustre.  The  keeps  it  in  motion  by  applyiiiu;  her  foot  to  the  foot- 
smoke  of  pit  coal  would  be  still  worse  board,  and  by  this   means   winds   otf  the   silk  from 

Here  it   is  proper  to  add.  that  after  the  insects  the  cocoons,  which  is  done  with  great  swiftness, 
have  been  killed  by  the  sti'am,  as  above  mfntioned,!      As  soon  as  one  or  more  of  the  cocoons  are  ex- 
care  must  he  taken  to  stir  about  and  move  the  cojhausted,  the  woman   who   manages  ihe  cocoons  m 
coon  regularly,  at   least  once  a  day.     If  this  is  neg    the  cauldron  or  basin,  supplies    their  places  fronij 

lected,  the  insects  will  corrupt,  and  breed  worms  time  to  time  with  others,  taking  care  while  these !  in  the  latitude  of  Maryland,  I  will  place  at  your 
in  the  cocoons,  which  will  destroy  the  silk.  After', are  winding  off  to  prepare  others  for  keeping  up  disposal  a  few  observations,  as  an  addition  to  the 
the  cocoons  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  dried  I  a  continual  supply;  and  taking  care  also  to  ob-  generally  judicious  directions  of  your  correspon- 
a  little,  as  before  directed,  they  should  he  wrapt  up, serve  that  the  silk  winds  o'i'  regularly  from  all  the  dent  P.  The  shade  of  trees  over  the  house,  but 
in  a  good  thick  woollen  blanket,  to  keep  in  all  the  i  cocoons  she  puts  in  play  together  jnot  so  much  as  to  obstruct  a  good  circulation  of  air, 

hot  steim,  and  to  prevent  all  access  to  the  exterior  As  she  is  obliged  to  bave  her  fingers  almost  every  is  a  point  of  importance.  There  are  many  tracts 
air.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  stifle  any  of  the  other  instant  amongst  the  boiling  water,  in  order  to  on  our  Atlantic  border,  where  you  cannot  go  twenty 
insects  which  may  happen  to  be  yet  alive,  aindi  manage  the  cocoons  properly,  she  has  a  basin  of  feet  deep  for  the  springing  of  water;  and  a  house 
which,  if  immediately  exposed  too  much  to  the  open  j  cold  water  at  hand,  into  which  she  dips  her  fingers  eighteen  feet  square  in  the  clear,  and  nine  or  ten 
air,  might  revive  and  recover  their  strength.  They  j  alternately  with  the  other,  to  prevent  scalding  theui.  feet  below  the  surface,  will  keep  ice  very  we  I.  It 
are  left  covered  up  in  that  manner  with  the  blanket! But  in  spite  of  her  best  care,  a  woman  who  works  is  an  essential  point  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  five  or  six  hours  together;  after  which  they  are  |  any  lime  at  this  management,  finds  her  fingers  at  all  contact  of  the  external  air,  especially  of  the 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  basket,  and  spread  out  upon  (least  so  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  boiling  water,  warm  season,  to  the  ice. 

a  table;  and  are. afterwards  to  be  stirred,  and  moved  1  that  they  are  for  some  time  in  such  a  state  she  has ;  I  have  had  what  is  called  a  dry  well,  (i.  e.,  a  hole 
about  regularly  every  day,  as  directed  above.  And  I  scarce  any  feeling  with  them;  but  this  afterwards  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  sunk  a  little  deeper  than 
you  then  assort  the  cocoons  according  to  their  dif  igoes  off  gradually.  1  the  common   bottom  of  the  pit,;  in  my  ice  house^ 

ferent  colours,  of  which  they  have  three  sorts  in  Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  forming  the  |  and  have  seen  them  in  others;  but  I  have  never 
France,  namely,  the  white,  the  yellow,  and  those  of  brush  before  mentioned,  great  care  must  be  taken  been  able  to  discover  that  the  ice  made  any  water 
a  greenish  colour.  I  to  have  the  points  of  it  exceedingly  small;  because  into  the  receptacles.     It  shrinks  and  wastes  by  per- 

When  the  insects  are  once  killed,  the  sooner  you!  if  the  point.s  are  large  and  coarse,  the  silk  will  not  spiration,  and  especially  if  your  bottom  be  sand  or 
wind  off  the  silk  from  the  cocoons  the  better;  be  ]take  up  fine  from  the  cocoons,  but  will  rise  ott' thick  gravel,  1  am  convinced  that  the  bottom  logs  should 
cause  it  can  then  be  done  more  easily  than  after  land  clotty,  which  will  prevent  its  winding  off  pro-  be  bedded  in  it.  and  no  place  be  left  where  air  can 
they  have  been  kept  for  some  time;  upon  which  ac-  peily  upon  the  reel.  i  insinuate  itself  under  the  ice. 


count  they  always  wind  off  the  silk  as  fast  as  they 
possibly  can;  and  it  is  done  in  llie  l<)llowing  manner: 
They  build  a  little  copper  cauldron  into  a  small 
furnace  of  brick,  with  a  fire-place  under  it,  as  in 
the  other  furnace  already  described,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  do  in  Britain,  at  the  sides  of 


The  winding  off  the  silk  is  always  performed  inj  Fodder,  or  corn  tops,  make  a  more  convenient 
the  open  air,  generally  in  some  garden,  to  prevent; thjtch  than  straw,  and  the  thicker  it  is  put  on  the 
any  accident  fioni  the  fire,  and  more  particulaily  tO|bcHer. 

prevent  any  bad  eftects  from  the  bad  smell  ol  the'  Tloe  ice  should  certainly  be  put  away  as  solid  as 
dead  worms,  which  stink  prodigiously.  For  these  |  possible;  and  while  pitting  a  layer  of  the  large 
reasons,  this  work  is  not  suffered  to  be  perlormed  in! cakes,  1  have  all  the  small  ones,  and   broken  bits. 


our  rivers,  for  the  washing  of  linen  at  our  bleach- 1  any  large  town,  but  must  alwa\s  be  done  without  i pounded, and  with  this  pulverized  ice  fill  in  betiveen 
fields,  at  the  end  of  which  they  have  a  large  reel,;  the  walls.  When  the  day's  work  is  over,  they  in.ike  the  corners,  and  grout  the  crevices  between  the 
which  turns  round  with  the  hand,  and  by  a  foot-  a  fire  of  brushwood,  into  which  they  throw  all  the  I  large  cakes,  and  make  it  all  like  a  piece  of  solid 
board,  and  two  or  three  little  pieces  of  iron  at  pro- [dead  insects,  which  are  taken  from  the  bottoms  of  stone  mason  work 


per  distances,  with  eyes  to  them,  by  which  to  con  Ithe  cocoons,  opened  with  a  pair  of  scissors  lor  that 
duel  the  threads  to  the  reel.  The  cauldron  above  \  purpose,  and  burn  them  together,  in  order  to  pre- 
mentioned,  they  fill  with  water,  and  keep  it  always' vent  any  bad  consequences  from  their  stench  and 
boiling  wilh  a  fire  of  wood  or  charcoal;  the  last,  j  smell.  This  is  done  every  night  regularly,  before 
however,  being  preferable  on  account  of  i(s  being  the  work  people  retire  for  the  evening  As  the  ma- 
free  from  smoke.  They  (hon  put  from  20  to  30  nufacturers  of  the  silk,  and  merchants  who  want  to 
cocoons  at  once  into  the  boiling  ivater.and,  with  a  sell  it,  buy  up  large  quantities  of  the  cocoons,  s  me 
small  brush  of  little  twigs,  (of  heath,  for  example,)  oi  these  people  will  have  from  ten  to  twenty  ol  these 
they  keep  stirring  the  cocoons  about.  The  heat  of 'little  furnaces  going  at  a  time  in  the  same  garden, 
the  boiling  water  dissolves  Ihe  gum  that  is  naturally  [and  even  somctiiiies  more. 

about  the  silk,  upon  which,  as  "the  cocoons  are  con  j  As  the  whole  of  the  silk  cannot  be  entirely  got 
tinually  touched  and  tossed,  from  side  to  side.joff  by  the  reel,  what  remains  upon  Ihe  dead  insect 
amongst  Ihe  water  by  the  little  brush,  the  ends  of |  is  put  aside,  wilh  the  coarse  part  of  the  silk,  which 
the  silk  attach  themselves  lo  the  brush.  When  the  is  taken  from  (lie  cocoons  in  the  beginning,  till  you 
woojan  i\ ho  manages  the  brush,  perceives  that  she  meet  with  the  fine  thread  which  is  proper  for  the 
has  got  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  silk  by  it,  she  takes  reel. 

hold  of  Ihe  silk   thread   wi(h   her   hand,  puts  aside!      The  dimensions  of  the  stove  .md  basin  made  use 
the   brush,  and  pulls  the   silk   towards  her,  which  I  of  at  Moiitauban,  and  described  above,  are  as  fol 
disengages  itself  with   ease   from  the  cocoons;  and  I  lows: 

Height  of  the  stove  from  the   ground,  "i  inches 
and  i  of  an  inch. 

Length  ot  the  stove,  29J  inches. 

Breadth  of  the  stove,  24  inches. 

Height  of  the  iron   bars  tor  supporting  the  char- 


this  she  coiilinues  lo  do  till  she  has  got  a»vay  all  the 
floss  or  outside  silk  of  the  cocoons  When  she  ob- 
serves she  is  come  to  the  fine  silk,  she  breaks  ofl 
and  separates  the  coarse  from  it,  which  coarse  silk 
she  puts  (isiile.     She  then  applies  her  brush  again 


till  she  has  got  hold  of  the  end  of  the  fine  silk,  all  coal  from  Ihe  ground,  for  holding  the  fire,  12  and  i 
of  which  she  sets  apart,  every  line  thread  by  itself,  |)arl  of  an  inch. 

h\  fixing  it  lo  a  pieif  of  wood  kept  near  lo  Ihe  fur        Width  of  the  door,  or  opening,  at  the  bottom  of 
naci-,  for  thai    puip..si,  tdi   she   h^is  arranged  the  the  stove,  lor  taking  out  the  ashes,  and  lor  giviii 
whole,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  in  this  manner, | air  to  the  fire,  9  inches  and  i  part  of  an  inch. 


I  let  no  straw  or  litter  of  any  kind  come  near  the 
house,  when  i  am  packing  ice;  it  only  bothers  you, 
and  will  get  mixed  in  with  the  ice,  without  being 
then  of  Ihe  slightest  service.  I  fill  the  log  pit  full 
of  ice,  hard  out  to  the  wood,  and  within  a  lew  days 
after  I  cover  wilh  straw,  not  lo  or  18  inches,  but 
not  less  Ihan  3  or  4  feet  thick — and  the  thicker  Ihe 
better.  Let  the  air  circulate  freely  over  it,  but  ne- 
ver come  lear  Ihe  body  of  ice.  I  would  keep  it  20 
feet  off,  if  I  could  I  look  to  the  house  now  and 
then. and  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  March,  the 
ice  will  begin  to  shrink  I'rom  the  side  logs;  and  it 
will  shrink  regularly  and  with  a  smooth  surface.  I 
then  immediately  stuff  in  diy,  cool  straw,  and  stop 
out  the  air.  When  I  used  to  put  the  straw  on  the 
sides  as  I  jiacked  Ihe  ice,  when  the  ice  began  to 
shrink,  I  would  find  liiis  side  straw  damp  anil  dis- 
agreeable, and  having  got  mixed  in  wilh  the  ice  as 
packed,  1  could  never  get  it  out  clean,  and  the  sides 
of  the  ice  melled  into  irregular  holes,  and  air  holes, 
and  then  it  went  faster.  But  now  if  the  sirai.  I 
stuff  into  the  first  regular  shrinking  get  d.imp,  all  I 
thus  stuff  ill  I  can  get  out.  and  easily  replace  with 
dry.  1  used  to  cover  IS  inches  thick  and  Ireqiunt- 
ly  change  the  straw.  But  the  straw  from  the  barn 
yard,  as  cool  as  it  can  be  h.ad  dry,  is  very  many  de- 
grees warmer  ihan  the  ice — and  I  found,  that  when 
I  thus  changed  the  strin>.tlie  ice  went  away  faster 
at  that  time  than  at  any  other.     I  generally  have  a 
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tolcrmble  plenty  of  straw,  fimt  I  now  put  a  large 
stack  on  at  once;  and  I  find  vvliile  it  liiys  several 
feet  thick  on  the  ice,  thdt  the  straw  next  the  ice  is 
not  near  so  liable  tu  beconne  damp,  as  when  it  was 
put  on  only  15  or  18  inches  thick.  It  will,  however, 
sometimes  become  damp,  especially  in  a  course  of 
hot,  moist  weather — and  whenever  it  does,  we  draw 
out  this  damp  straw,  and  let  the  first  layer  of  dry, 
cool  straw  come  down  upon  the  ice;  and  if  1  find 
the  straw  getting  less  than  three  feet  thick,  I  bring 
straw  from  the  barn  yard,  as  dry  and  cool  as  I  can 
get  it,  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  straw  in  the  house. 
Since  I  have  adopted  the  above  practices  in  a  house 
only  VI  by  18  feet  in  the  clear,  and  not  more  than 
9  feet  deep,  I  have  preserved  ice  till  its  return.  In 
giving  these  minutes  of  my  experience,  I  beg  you 
to  be  assured  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  your  corres- 
pondent P.,  but  merely  to  follow  and  filt  the  chinks 
he  left  open.  You  will  dispose  of  them,  as  you  please. 
Respectfully,  Q. 


IiADIES'  DBPA&T3«3B»rT. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
The  expediency  of  cultivating  the  intellect  of 
man  is  pretty  well  settled  at  the  present  day,  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  imagine  why  thai  of  Women  should 
be  neglected.  If  it  have  similar  powers  and  equal 
strength,  it  is  as  deserving  ol  care,  and  will  repay 
care  as  well;  if  it  be  weaker  and  narrovver,  it  needs 
the  more  to  be  strengthened,  enlarjfed  and  disci- 
plined. If  the  purposes  of  society  and  of  life  would 
be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  domestic  slave- 
ry, then  every  spark  of  intellectual  life  in  the  female 
Helot  should  be  carefully  extinguished;  just  as 
birds  in  a  cage  are  blinded,  that  they  may  not  Kiok 
upon  the  forests  and  fields,  the  blue  heave.is  and 
the  green  earth,  and  long  to  be  abroad  upon  the 
air,  till  melancholy  should  slop  their  song.  But  re- 
ligion and  policy  alike  revolt  at  this.  Man'^  best 
happiness,  like  charity,  begins  at  home,  and,  like 
that,  is  apt  to  stay  there;  and  home  is  sure  to  be 
just  what  the  wife  would  make  it.  Now  it  it  were 
true  that  a  woman,  who  can  do  any  thing  besides 
making  a  pudding  or  mending  a  stockiuf?,  does 
these  necessary  things  less  willingly  and  well,  than 
any  one  who  can  do  nothing  else;  if  it  were  true, 
as  certainly  it  is  not,  that  a  wife  submits  to  the  con- 
jugal authority,  just  in  proportion  as  she  is  ignorant 
and  uncultivated,  how  can  the  great  purpose  of 
marriage,  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  improvement 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  natures  of  the  sexes, 
be  promoted  by  a  union  upon  such  unequal  terms; 
and  what  must  we  think  of  a  husband  -assez  or 
gueikusement  modeste,"  to  wish  of  his  wile  an  un- 
questioning obedience,  instead  of  a  sympathy  of 
thought,  and  taste,  and  feeling?  It  is  sometimes 
urgea  that,  if  a  woman's  mind  be  much  enlarged, 
and  her  taste  refined,  she  is  api  to  think  dilTerently 
of  the  duties  of  life,  to  require  diti'erent  pleasures 
from  the  rest  of  her  sex:  that  her  fei  lings  leave  the 
channels  which  the  institutions  of  society  have 
marked  for  them,  and  run  riot,  and  bring  her  use- 
fulness and  happiness  into  danger.  Now  the  plain 
answer  to  this  is,  that  these  evils  happen,  not  be- 
cause her  reason  was  cultivated,  but  because  it  was 
not  cultivated  well;  and  because  the  taste  and  in- 
tellect of  women  generally  do  not  receive  due  cul 
♦ure.  [JVurih  Jim.  Rev. 

[The  wonder,  not  to  say  the  shame,  seems  to  us 
to  be,  that  a  question  should  be  raised,  at  this  time 
of  day,  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  institutions, 
and  such  a  course  of  instruction,  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  solid  culture  and  various  embellishments  to 
the  female  mind  and  character.  But  as  there  bus 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  sround  for  serious  wnd  im- 
pressive reflections  ..n  it,  in  m  journal  so  distinguish- 
ed for  elegant  and  profound  learning  as  is  the  North  I 


American  Review,  in  copying  the  above  we  take 
occasion  to  add  a  single  suggestion  Were  all  other 
inducements  to  bestow  assiduous  attention  on  the 
mental  culture  of  females  to  be  overlooked— were 
we  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  delights  of  intellec 
tual  intercourse  with  ladies  of  superior  mental  en- 
dowments; still  there  would  be  an  adequate  and 
ample  consideration  for  giving  all  attainable  im- 
provement to  the  minds,  and,  through  that,  to  the 
hearts  of  all  the  rising  female  generation,  in  the  so- 
litary reflection  that  they  are  to  be,  in  a  material 
degree,  and  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  is  gene- 
rally adverted  to — Ihe  instructms  for  the  mind,  and 
the  guardians  fm-  the  morals  of  our  own  sex.  Every 
one  who  considers  the  powerful  agency  of  the  mo- 
ther in  giving  culture  to  the  faculties,  and  a  cast  to 
the  principles  of  her  sons,  will  at  once  admit  that 
nothing  c:-ii  runre  conduce  to  the  formation  of  good 
and  able  i^  ca,  and  of  course  to  the  pro.iperity  and 
happiness,  and  honour  of  a  nation,  than  that  the 
great  ''vt  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  mind,  and 
the  utmost  attention  paid  to  the  principles  of  fe- 
males. It  is  to  them  we  are  almost  exclusively! 
committed,  when  mind  and  body  are  equally  plas-| 
tic,  and  when  both  ure  most  liable  to  be  enieebled 
and  lo.inted  for  life. 

Knowledge  is  power,  says  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
and  another  philosopher  of  yet  greater  renown, 
ascribes  to  it  (he  power  of  commanding  Iiappiness. 

'■ celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find." 
May  not  then  that  system  and  state  of  things  be 
denounced  barbarous,  under  which  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  God's  creation  would  be  shut  out  from  such 
bhssings. — Ed.  Amekic.\s  F.:rmer.] 


through  part  of  Milcheldever-wood,  by  Stratton, 
Farleyhouse,  Nutley,  llsfield,  Herriad-common,  and 
Golden-pots,  where  he  was  viewed,  and  ultimately 
taken,  after  a  brilliant  run  of  three  hours  and  a 
quarter.  It  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  300 
horsemen  were  present.  [Atmals  of  Sporting. 
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ON  :etting. 

(From  the  Hunting  Alderman.) 
Bets  are  the  bloc!  head's  argument. 
The  only  logic  he  can  vent. 

His  minor  and  his  major; 
'Tis  to  confess  yuur  head  a  worse 
Investigator  than  your  purse. 

To  reason  with  a  wager. 

The  fool  who  bets  too  high,  will  have 
Temptation  to  enact  the  knave 

And  make  his  friend  his  martyr; 
But  they  who  thus  would  underhand. 
Entrap,  may  be  themselves  trepann'd. 

And  sometimes  catch  a  Tartar. 

Some  slily  make  the  matter  sure, 
And  then  propose  with  look  demure. 

The  bet  at  stake  to  double; 
Forgetting  that  whatever  vogue 
The  trick  may  have,  the  man's  a  rogue 

Whose  betting  is  a  bubble. 

Tempt  not  yourself — still  less  your  friends- 
Where  bets  begin,  attachment  ends. 

And  up  springs  feuds  and  quarrels. 
Leave  wagers  to  the  black-leg  tribe, 
Lest  with  their  practice  you  imbibe 

A  portion  of  their  morals. 


STAG  HUNT. 

On  Monday,  3d  April,  iS'iti, /or  the  last  time  this 
season, -d  fine  stag  was  turned  out  on  our  race  ground, 
before  the  hounds  of  G  Shard,  Esq  ,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  field  of  sportsmen.  Several 
equipages  and  ladies  on  horseback,  also,  graced  the 
lively  scene,  the  delight  of  which  was  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  urbanity  of  the  master,  and  the  tine- 
ess  i,f  the  day  The  stag,  on  being  liberated,  for 
some  time  surveyed  the  assemblage,  then  look 
across  the  country,  by  Pile's  farm,  towards  Itchen, 
which   he   left   on    the   right,  turning   to  the  left, 


CLIMATE  OF   THE  WESTERN   AND   AT- 
LANTIC STATES. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

In  an  article  inserted  in  the  36th  number  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  writer 
dravvs  a  comparison  between  the  climate  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  s'ates,  much  in  favour  of  the 
former:  that  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  there  is 
strong  proof  in  the  following  statements  which  I 
have  copied  for  you,  from  the  Village  Record,  pub- 
lished at  West  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania 

"Major  Stoddart,  in  his  Sketches  of  Louisiana, 
considers  the  cold  greater  in  winter  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Doctor  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  river,  in 
latitude  39  degrees,  after  comparing  the  thermome- 
ter kept  in  that  place  for  nine  years,  with  one  kept  for 
the  same  time  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  says, 
that  the  mean  summer  heat  of  Pennsylvania  was 
74.0  degrees,  and  that  ot  Cincinnati  for  the  same 
time,  was  74.1.  The  average  number  of  days  in 
which  the  thermometer  ascended  to  90  and  up- 
wards, during  the  same  period,  was  fourteen  each 
summer  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  greatest  elevation 
was  98  degrees.  Mr.  Legaux  says,  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold  at  Spring  Mill,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
was  17.5  below  0;  while  at  the  same  time,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, the  mercury  fell  IS  below  0.  The  average 
degree  of  cold  near  PhiladoJphia,  for  several  years, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Legaux,  was  1.8  below  zero — at  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  Drake  states  it  on  a  mean  of  five  years, 
as  2  below  zero; — Cincinnati  therefore  appears  to  be 
colder  than  Philadelphia,  although  nearly  a  degree  to 
the  south  of  it.  The  Doctor  mentions,  that  the  ther- 
mometer in  Kentucky,  the  southern  line  of  which  is 
in  36  degrees,  30  minutes,  fell  \4i  degrees  below  0. 

"Mr.  Rector  says,  that  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, in  latitude  38,  was  so  firmly  covered  with 
ice  in  a  single  night,  as  to  bear  horses  and  carria- 
ges the  ensuing  day; — and  a  writer  in  the  Port  Fo- 
lio, of  October,  1816,  whose  letter  is  dated  at  Steu- 
benville,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  says,  -we  had  a  hard 
frost  on  the  8th  of  .June;  but  very  few  apples  and 
peaches  are  left — cherries,  plums  and  quinces  are 
totally  gone.  In  most  of  the  gardens,  even  the  cur- 
rants were  killed.' 

"From  these  statements  it  does  not  appear,  that 
there  are  any  grounds  for  believing  the  climate, 
westward  of  the  mountains,  mure  temperate  than  on 
the  east  side  Indeed,  reasoning  from  geographical 
position,  we  should  think  the  cold  must  be  greater 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  west,  than  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany,  when  we  consider  the 
immense  ranges  of  mountains  which  extend  from 
the  heads  of  the  Mississippi,  and  unite  with  the  Cor- 
dilleias,  and  whose  summits  are  clothed  in  perpetu- 
al snows.  A  north-west  wind  blowing  from  them, 
passes  over  a  country  as  level  as  (he  steppes  of  Tar- 
taiy,  or  the  pampas  of  South  America,  unbroken  by 
a  tree,  and  must  arrive  with  its  cold  undiminished  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  and  we  should,  therefore, 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  ice  at  St.  Louis,  in  lati- 
tude 3^4,  according  to  Major  Stoddart's  statement, 
'i2  inches  thick  in  January. 

"The  parties  under  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark 
found  the  snow  on  the  mountains  at  the  heads  of 
the  Missouri  so  deep,  on  the  17th  of  June,  as  to 
oblige  them  to  wait  some  time  for  it  to  be  diminish- 
ed before  ihey  could  pass.  Lieutenant  Pike,  on 
the  heads  of  the  Arkansaw  river,  which  are  nearly 
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united  with  some  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  says. 
the  thermometer  on  the  2iJ  of  December,  fell  six 
degrees  below  zero;  and  the  snow  was  so  deep  on 
the  mountains  as  to  render  them  perfectly  impassa- 
ble. This  was  between  the  40th  and  41st  degrees  of 
latitude.  On  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  latitude  36,  he 
says,  the  snow  fell  a  foot  deep  on  the  6th  of  March, 
and  so  far  south  as  latitude  33,  on  the  same  river, 
vegetation  only  began  to  appear  on  the  I7th  of  the 
sai.;e  month. 

"Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  who  parted  from  Pike,  in 
order  to  descend  the  Arkansaw  river,  states,  that  on 
the  iJSth  of  October,  the  river  was  frozen  over,  in  la- 
titude 37^,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  pro- 
ceeding; and  obliged  him  to  leave  tije  canoes  which 
he  had  made,  and  course  the  river  by  land. 

"Mr.  Darby,  who  resided  seventeen  winters  in 
the  Mississippi  territory,  and  in  Loner  Louisiana, 
says,  that  advancing  west  from  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, the  intensity  of  the  cold  increases,  and  the 
seasons  at  St.  Jjouis,  are  colder  than  at  Cincinnati, 
although  half  a  degree  south  of  it,  and  (urther,  that 
in  no  region  in  the  world  can  the  seasons  be  more 
uncertain  than  in  the  prairies  of  Louisiana,  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other;  no  changes,  particular 
\y  from  heat  to  cold,  are  more  sudden  or  more  vio 
lent.  He  also  states,  that  at  Natchez,  in  latitude 
31i,the  peach  is  rendered  precarious  by  the  late 
frosts  in  the  spring,  and  that  cotton  is  often  kil- 
led late  in  April.  In  Opelousas,  which  is  a  degree 
still  further  south,  young  peaches,  cotton,  flowers, 
and  even  twigs  of  oak  were  destroyt-d  late  in  April. 
The  cotton  was  also  deslroyed  by  Host  on  the  ii6th 
of  September,  and  at  Natchez  the  general  aspect  ol 
the  country,  according  to  the  same  writer,  from 
December  to  March,  has  as  much  the  appearance 
of  winter  as  at  Pittsburg,  and  fires  are  almost  as  ne 
cessary. 

"The  same  proportion  of  cold  exists  in  more 
northern  latitudes; — Michilimackinac  being  colder 
than  Montreal,  which  is  in  the  same  parallel.  Major 
Swan,  of  the  U.S.  army,  mentioned,  that  a  frost  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  vegetables  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Michilimackinac  on  the  15th  of  August,  and 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  there  in  midsummer 
was  not  unlike  a  cool  March  day  in  Pennsylvania. 
West  of  Lake  Superior,  above  the  latitude  of  46  de- 
grees, the  earth  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  is  fro- 
zen throughout  theyear;  and  at  some  stations  of  the 
North-western  Fur  Company,  between  lal.  50  and 
56  degrees,  wells,  though  very  necessary,  cannot  be 
sunk  on  account  of  the  frost,  which  in  July  was 
found  at  the  depth  of  three  feel,  and  continued  to 
where  the  atttinpt  was  abandoned,  twenty  feet  be- 
low the  surface. 

"From  these  few  quotations,  I  think,  sir,  that  you 
will  probably  consider  the  fact  as  incontrovenible, 
that  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  the 
cold  is  more  severe  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
east  side  of  them;  and  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
climate  of  the  western  states,  confirms  the  authori- 
ties which  1  have  quoted." 

1  may  add  to  what  is  above  mentioned,  that  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  in  a  letter  from  English  Prairie,  Illinois, 
lat.  38  degrees,  24  minutes,  dated  Feb.  15th,  1S18, 
says,  "the  Judge  and  the  Bar  are. now  working  their 
way  to  the  next  county  seal  through  almost  track 
less  Woods,  over  snow  and  ice,  with  the  thennonie 
tor  about  zero."  And  again,  "I'he  mercury  has 
once  been  12  degrees  below  zero,  and  several  limes 
apjiroaching  that  extreme."  VV. 


crops.  But  they  are  wrong  in  including  frogs  in 
the  general  proscriptiSn,  since  they  not  only  do 
them  no  injury,  but  render  them,  on  the  contrary, 
important  .services;  for  they  are  carnivorous  as  well 
as  herbivoious,  and  greatly  prefer  insects  to  vegeta- 
ble food.  The  are  particularly  fond  of  snails,  and 
swallow  them  even  with  their  shells  on,  when  they 
are  not  too  large.  If  you  open  a  frog,  you  will  find 
his  stomach  full  of  insects  hurtful  to  agriculture, 
and  especially  snails.  The  shells  they  digest,  or 
rather  dissolve  in  their  stomachs,  in  the  same  way 
that  dogs  do  bones,  and  turkies  the  shells  of  nuts. 

[We  once  before  mentioned  a  fact  which  was 
perhaps  viewed  as  a  jest,  though  not  so  intended — 
we  have  learned  from  our  navy  otficers,  with  per- 
fect conviction  of  its  truth,  thut  in  Italy  and  on  the 
shores  ol  the  Mediterranean,  turkeys  are  falteiied  by 
feeding  them  on  unbroken  English  walnuts,  which 
they  have  the  power  to  digest  speedily.  'f>s  lo  em 
ploying  frogs  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  would  it 
nol  be  quite  as  well  to  breed  land  terrapins  for  that 
purpose?  They  probably  subsist  more  exclusively 
on  the  insect  tribe.  How  wonderful  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  which  seems  to  have  created 
one  species  of  animated  existencies  merely  to  sub  I 
sist  another,  and  that  another— perpetuating  the 
race  of  each  by  the  same  principle;  for  true  it  is, 
that 

"Not  man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  wood, 
Or  wing  the  sky,  or  roll  along  the  flood, 
Kach  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone. 
Each  sex  desires  alike,  till  two  are  one."] 


faiC£S   CUiXilii,WT. 


ARTICLES. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TEA  IN  SPAIN. 

(Extracted  from  the  same.) 
The  cultivation  of  lea,  confined  to  China  for  many 
centuries,  begins  to  spread  into  other  p.irts  of  the 
earth.  It  was  introduced  into  Brazil  twenty  years 
ago,  by  a  colony  of  Chinese  established  In  that 
country.  As  it  will  flourish  in  almost  every  part  of 
South  America  and  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
United  States.it  will  soon  become  an  important  arti- 
cle of  cultivation  and  commerce  in  America,  and 
even  in  oiher  quarters  of  th.  world.  The  society 
of  Friends,  of  the  country  of  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
lia,  in  Spain,  has  oBered  a  premium  of  3i)0  reals  to 
any  one  that  will  raise  a  crop  of  20  pounds  of  tea, 
rolled  and  separated,  and  having  the  same  qualities 
and  flavour  as  that  imported  from  China.  It  is 
likely  that  the  tea-plant  would  succeed  perfectly  in 
some  parts  of  the  soulh  of  France. 
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f>At  our  suggestion,  Curwen  has  consented  thai 
the  discussion  with  Columella  shall  cease— and 
hence  the  'quolations"  which  had  been  furnished 
for  this  number,  are  omitted. 


ON  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  FROGS  IN  DE 
STROYINtr  INSECTS  IN  GARDENS. 

(Extracted  from  a  French  periodical  work  received  in 
exoliange  for  the  American  Farmer  ) 
Gardeners  wage  the  same  war  agiinst  frogs  as 
with  moles  and  all  other  insects  niischievaus  to  their 


Mr.  Editor, 

1  have  read  the  reply  of  Curwen,  but  do  not  per- 
ceive any  argument  or  fact  stated  which  requires 
any  further  notice,  and  being  univilling  to  trespass 
on  your  indulgence  by  a  strife  for  the  last  word,  I 
am  quite  satisfied  to  close  the  controversy  on  my 
part,  here.  Columella. 
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LIl  CHFIELD  (CON  )  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 


cession  ni:irched  lo  (he  Episcopal  Churi'li,  where 
the  services  were  liishly  interesting;  and  instructive. 
The  Litchfield  Coinfy  Agricultural  Society  cele-  The  address  by  S  R.  Childs,  M.  D.,  was  every 
brated  their  annual  meetins  for  the  exhibition  of  do-  thing  uliich  could  be  asked  or  expected  upon  such 
niestic  nianufacliires,  animals.  Stc,  agreeably  to  ap-  an  occasion;  and  the  fixed  attention  of  a  crowded  au- 
pointment,  in  this  viliaj!;e,  on  the  lllh  inst.  Our  dience — such  an  asscndjlaj;e  in  a  city  would  be  putf- 
stre^ts  vvere  filled  with  farmers,  and  other  gentle-  ed  nfl'as  brilliant,  and  its  beauties  would  get  a  com- 
nien  interested  in  Ihe  prosperity  of  the  society,  at' pliment — proved  the  interest  that  was   felt  in  Ihe 


see,  but  purposely  to  exhibit  something  to  be  seen  To  Oliver  S.  W'olcott,  for  the  best  two  year 

and  admired.     From  the  Court  House,  we   joined       old  colt.  Gunpowder,  by  American  Eclipse,      4.00 

the  society  at  Ihe  County  House,  and  with  the  pro-  To   Benjamin    Webster,  for  the  best  Boar 


Pi}! 


3.0(1 


JOHN  R.  LANDON,  Chairman. 


MR.  SMITHS  COTTON  PLANTER. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

The  improvcmcnls  wliich  I  have  lately  made  iu 
the  "Cotton  Planter  and  Cultivator,"  I  will  now  de- 


an early  hour;  and  from  previous  notes  of  prepara-suhjeit  matter  of  the  discourse,  and  the  manner  of  scribe.     Although  my  cotton,  and  likewise  the  cropf 


tion.  and  the  bustle  of  the  morninn-.  we  bad  earfy  its  delivery.  From  the  Church,  the  Society  repair 
assurance  that  the  citizens  of  the  county  felt  a  live-  ed  to  S.  Deming's  dining  hall,  where  a  substantia 
ly  interest  in  an  annur.l  Cattle  Show  and  Fair.  The  dinner  was  served  up  to  which  ample  justice  was 
first  intimation  we  had  that  the  services  of  the  day  speedily  done  by  the  hundred  and  one  that  sat  down 
h^id  actually  commenced,' was  a  team  of  from  fifty  a.t  the  table, 
to  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  led  by  a  handsome  fat 


Reports  of  the  L.  C.  Ji.  S. 
The  Committee  on  Neat  Cattle  do  award  the 


Oi,  bearing  the  flig  of  the  society,  and  drawing  a 

car,  decorated  with  choice  specimens  of  the  various 

products  of  our  soil;  amontc  which  a  qmntum  auffi-  foUowins;  premiums,  viz 

cit  of  noble   fine  pumpkins  shone  conspicuously — ^      For  the  best  bull,  not  under  two  years  old,  they 


of  several  of  my  neighbours,  were  put  in  with  the 
machine  this  year;  and  I  may  also  add  were  the 
only  crops  which  came  up  well,  owing  to  the  earth 
being  pressed  to  the  seed  by  the  roller,  which  thus 
retained  what  little  moisture  existed,  and  prevented 
the  ill  effects  of  the  disastrous  drought  which  soon 
set  in — yet  the  experience  derived  from  this  year's 
practice,  has  pointed  out  several  defects,  which, 
after  much  attention,  I  have  fully  remedied. 

For  a  few  days  it   performed  well;  but  the  fric- 


etulilems  of  Connecticut  thanksgiving  fare.     This  hive  awarded  lo  David  Wadhams,  for  his  two  year  lion  of  the  axle  between  (he  hopper  and  box,  soon 


equipage  was  met  on  the  green  by  a  very  large  and  old  full  blood  Devon  bull, 
fancifully  decorated  car  from  Ihe  west  street,  drawn  To  Charles  Jones,  for  the  2d  best,  a  half 
by  abuut  thirty  horses,  and  exhibiting  elegant  spe- ;      blood  Devon, 

ciinens  from   the  ditf?rent  mechanic  shops  in  the  To  Lemuel  Horlbut,  for  the  best  milch  Cow, 
village,  together  with  an  individual  from  each  craft,       a  hall'  blood  Devon, 

busily  engat,ed  in   their  respective  callings      This  To  J.  R.  Landon,  for  the  2d  best  native  cow, 
last  exhibition  was  lew  in   this  place;   and  as  no  To   Lemuel   Huilbut.  for  the  best  two  year 
pains  had  been  spared  to  render  it  every  thing  that;      old  heifer,  a  3  4  blood  Devon, 
could  be  expected  from  such  a  display  in  a  country  To  Samuel  Guernsey,  for  the  2d  best,  a  half 
village,  the  interest  it  excited  among  the  multitude       blood  Devon, 

whichuat  this  time  thronged  the  streets,  was  very  To  David  Wadhams,  for  the  best  yearling 
i*l.     After  we   had   become  satisfied  with  a       heifer,  a  3-4  blood  Devon, 


view-«H  the  above  mentioned  shows,  we  turned  our  To  Amos  Moss,  for  the  best  bull  calf, 

attention  to  the  field,  where  were  to   be  viewed  theiFor  the  best  lot  of  calves,  not  less  than  four 

noble  horse,  the  lusty  ox,  and  the  fatted  calf — not;      in  number,  tjiey  awarded  to  Lemuel  Hurl- 

for   slaiigbjpf,  but   for   breed.     The   report  of  the |      but.  for  his  lot  of  3-4,  7-8,  and  full  blood- 

coiumillee  on  domestic  animals,  which  will  be  found]      ed  Devon  calves, 

in  Ibis  paper  will  speak  betlcr  on  this  subject  than;  To  Benjamin  Webster,  for  the  best  yoke  of 

we  I- an;   ami  more  definitely  than  we  are  able  todo.|      oxen, 

B.v    ill'    .v.^,   "e  did   nut  see  among  the  domestic  To  George  Jerome,  for  the  2d  best, 

aiiiiiials  a  solitary  porker,  lo  remind  us  of  lender  To  Samuel  W.  Baldwin,  for  the  best  yoke  of 

loins,  sausages,  and  doughnuts — which  at  such  like       three  year  old  steers, 

exhibitions   we   are  very   fond   of  seeing,  and— of  To  Anthony  Guernsey,  for  the  best  pair  of 

eating  in  anticipalion      We  cannot  account  for  the       two  year  old  steers, 

fad  that  our  society  does  not  take  a  lively  intero.it   To  Gforge  Jerome." for  the  2d  best, 

in  this  class  of  domestic  animals;  for  nolivilhsland-    To  Col.  Marsh,  for  the  best  pair  of  yearling 

ing  all  that  is  said  ol   roast  beef,  buder  and  cheese,;      steers, 

we  doubt   whelher  Ihe  wlude  cook  book  of  George  To  Solomon  Marsh,  for  the  best  fat  ox, 

IV.  can  produce  as  many   good  eatables  out  of  any;To  George  Buel  and  others,  for  a  team  con- 

Olie  animal,  as  onr  good   hiuse  wives  v\ill  manurac-j 

ture  from  the  difl'ert-nt   parts  ol   a  well   dressed,  fatj 

hog.     From  the  above  mentioned  field,  we  next  en- 1 
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4.00 

8  00 
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taining  about  sixty  yoke  of  fine  oxen,  and 
a  carl  neatly  rigged,  with  a  handsome  dis- 
play of  farmiag  utensils,  &c. 


...  .,  8.00 

tered   Ihe  Court   Room,  where  were  to  have  been  To  Capt   Baldwin  and  others, for  the  2d  best,     6.00 
exhioited  the  evid,.,,ces  of  the  industry  of  Ihe   fnir]     'y^e   Committee   would  remark,  that  the   finest 
Stx,  and   the  skill   of  our  mechanics.     O 
the   room,  our  eyes  were  dazzled   wi 
Veils,  ribbons,  leghorns,  shawls,  silks,  Sac.  &c  — whe 
tlo  r  ol  domestic  or  foriigi 


Un  enleringl  pj,;^  of  three  year  old  steers  they  ever  saw.  in  point 
In  tile  Biglit  ol  Qj'  synmietry  of  form,  size,  colour,  &c.,   were  exhi 
by  Lemuel  Hurlbut      They  were  sired  by  his 


bite 


;ii  manularlore.  the  depo-,  |u|i  ,),o„rf  u^,,^^  h^H  Holkham,  but  were  not  offer 
n<  ot  sallli  not  —  lor  we  dare  not  ask  the  lair  wean  rs 
wnelher  their  v\hile  hands  handled  the  warp  and  the 


woof,  or  whether  their  fiilher  s  hands  purchased  for 
them  these  fine  articles  of  dress  .Surely,  said  we, 
as  we  beheld  a  solitary  piece  of  11  iniiel.a  few  yards 
of  carpeting,  and  but  two  bed  q  lilts.  Cupid  has  n.it 
visited  our  cdunly  Ihe  last  season,  ;ind  Hymen  will 
gain  but  few  new  votaries  on  the  approachingChrist 
mas:  or  if  otherwise,  soim-  of  mania's  ailieles  are 
to  be  ])Ut  in  requisition  toeoinmence  house  kei'ping; 
and  carpets,  hearth  rugs,  diaper,  linens,  and  bed- 
qiiilts,  are  (o  made,  or  bought  ready  made,  after  Ihe 
kii  it  is  tied,  instead  of  the  good  old  fashioned  way 
of  our  grandmothers.  >vho  fell  poor  without  a  pil 
Ion  case  dill  of  stockings,  and  a  four  foot  chest  hill 
of  linens.  Sec.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  an 
nu'.l  exhibition  of  the  society  will  excite  a  much 
gri  aler  interest  among  the  daughters  of  Lilcbiield 
county,  and  that  no  female  will  attend  wmply  to 
No.  40.  —VOL.  8. 


ed  for  a  premium. 

They  would  also  remark,  that  a   lot  of  twenty 
eight  head  of  young  Dt-von  cattle,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
L.  Hurlbut,  exceeded  any  thing  of  The  kind  ever 
exhibited  at  any  previous  show;  and  Ihey  noticed, 
with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  Ihe  great  improve 
ments  there  has  been  made  in  the  breed  of  neat  cat 
tie  since  the   commencement  of   this   society,  and 
that  at  no  fonnfr  exhibition  has  there  been  exhibit 
ed  so  great  a  collection  of  beautiful  cattle  ;is  at  Ibis. 
RUSSELL  C.  ABERNETHY,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Horses  and  other  Domestic 
Animals,  award  the  folloe  ing  premiums,  viz. 
To  Oliver  S.  Wolcott,  of  Litchfield,  for  the 

best  Stallion,  ^having  reference  to  stock,) 

Rob  Roy,  by  Duroc,  a  three  year  old,  $6.00 

To  Lyman   Ho.ie,  of  Goshen,  lor  the  best 

three  year  old  colt,  6.00 


ije.OOiWore  it  away  so  as  to  become  too  loose,  and  thus 

I  pass  too  many  seed  at  once.     The  box  is  now  dis- 

4.00  pensed  with,  and  the  axle   is  fixed  to  the  break  by 

1  cleats,  unconnected   with   Ihe   hopper,  and   so  con- 

4.00  trived  that  the  ashes  or  plaister  used  in  preparing 

the  seed  cannot  get  to  the  journals,  as  was  the  case 

before. 

The  sheet  iron  clapper  was  soon  cut  through  bj 
the  teeth,  and  the  teeth  also  worn  away.  The  clap 
per  is  now  made  of  pine,  with  a  batton  of  hard 
wood  running  lengthwise,  against  which  the  wires 
play.  This  will  last  several  years,  and  when  gone 
may  be  renewed  by  any  carpenter  in  half  an  hour. 
A  difficulty  occurred  in  moving  the  machine 
backwards  by  the  wires  coming  in  contact  with 
Ihe  clapper,  and  thus  tore  it  loose  from  the  linen. 
This  is  remedied  by  causing  the  sheave  to  revolve 
on  the  axle  when  drawn  back,  but  carries  the  axle 
along  with  it  if  moved  forward. 

The  coulter  was  fiiund  to  he  too  light  when  used 
in  rough  land;  it  is  now  made  entirely  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron 

I     The  Cultivators  were   also  too  light;  they  are 
4  00  now  entirely  of  cast  iron,  made  strong  and  heavy, 

2.00  with  ext.a  points,  which  can  be  renewed.  With 
these,  ar  entire    new    operation    is    added,  which 

S.flO;  makes  it  a   valuable    implement  of  husbandry,  to 

5.001  every  farmer.  It  consists  in  forming  the  list  at  one 
draught,  preparatory  for  planting;  thus  evidently 
saving  two  thirds  of  the  labour,  and  which  it  does 
as  well,  nay  belter  than  is  performed  in  the  onlina- 
ry  way  with  the  plough:  besides,  being  now  suffi- 
ciently  heavy,  Ihe  operator  can  guide  it  with  aciu- 
racy  in  skiniming  off  Ihe  grass  and  weeds  from  the 
plants  when  Ihey  first  come  up,  breaking  the  ground 
within  two  ini'hcs  of  iliem  on  each  side. 

Instead  of  the  leather  band,  which  soon  became 
slack  and  int'-rrupted  the  operation,  a  chain  of  wove 
wire  is  now  used,  which  tteuer  can  slip 

I  have  also  adapted  it  lo  plant  corn,  which  it  per- 
forms equally  well,  passing  three  or  four  seed  at 
once,  regularly  two  feet  apart,  or  at  any  distance  re- 
quired 

I  have  also  adapted  it  to  drilling  lucerne,  turnip, 
or  any  other  small  seed,  which  it  either  deposits  at 
regular  distances,  or  strews  along  Ihe  drill. 

In  a  word,  this  machine  first  forms  the  list  pre- 
paratory for  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
crop  for  which  a  list  is  requisite.  It  then  opens  the 
ground,  drops  the  sf-ed  in  any  quantity,  and  at  any 
distance  required;  covers  it.  and  rolls  it  at  one  ope- 
ration When  Ihe  plants  are  up,  the  Cultivators 
are  applied  so  as  to  clean  them  of  grass  and  weeds, 
on  both  sides  at  once.     This  done,  they  are  after- 


wards changed  so  as  to  return  the  earth  to  the 
plants,  or  hill  them  from  row  to  row.  In  each  se- 
parate operation  it  performs  about  eight  acres  per 
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tlav-  In  every  pari  it  is  made  slrons;  and  durable, 
an  important  consideration  when  it  is  to  be  manag- 
ed by  negroes,  and  so  simple,  that  any  stupid  fellow 
will  nndcrsland  all  the  fixtures  in  half  an  hour. 

These  improvements  have  increased  the  cost  of 
the  machine.  For  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Cultiva- 
tor, the  price  is  $2o;  for  the  additional  fixtures  for 
corn  and  small  seeds,  y2. 

Sinclair  &  Moore,  of  Baltimore,  arc  alone  au- 
thorized by  me  to  construct  them;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  they  keep  an  operative 
machine  with  them  as  a  model,  and  which  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  at  their  ware  rcoin,  near  Pratt- 
street  wharf. 

The  machine  being  now  much  improved,  I  ad- 
vise those  who  purchased  it  last  spring,  to  send  it 
to  Sinclair  &  Moore,  to  be  altered  as  far  as  practi- 
cable according  to  the  present  plan,  without  any 


of  the  roots  of  hops,  must  be  obtained  from  hops 
that  are  thought  the  best,*  cut  off  from  the  main 
stalk  or  root,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Branch- 
es, or  suckers,  most  healthy,  and  of  the  last  year's 
growth,  must  be  sought  for.  They  may  easily  be 
known  by  their  looking  white.  Two  or  three  joints 
or  buds  should  be  left  on  each  set.  The  sets  should 
be  put  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  taken  up,  if  possi- 
ble; if  not,  they  should  be  wrapped  iu  a  cloth,  kept 
in  a  moist  place,  excluded  from  the  air.  A  hole 
should  then  be  made,  large  and  deep,  and  filled  with 
rich  mellow  earth.  The  sprouts  should  be  set  in  this 
earth,  with  the  bud  upwards,  and  the  ground  press 
ed  close  round  them.  If  the  buds  have  begun  to 
open,  the  uppermost  must  be  left  just  out  of  the 
ground;  otherwise,  cover  it  with  the  earth  an  inch. 
Two  or  three  sets  to  a  pole  will  be  sufficient,  and 
three  poles  to  a  hill  will  be  found  most  productive 


charge  for  patent  right.'    For  the  information   of  1  Place  one  of  the  poles  to  the  north,  the  other  two 
those  who  may  hereafter  purchase  it,  I  give  the] at  equal  distance,  about  two  feet  apart.     The  sets 


following  directions. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The  land  being  first  broken  by  the  plough,  the 
first  operation  is  to  throw  up  a  list  preparatory  for 
planting.  Remove  the  hopper,  band,  axle,  and 
roller,  tie  up  the  coverer,  and  fix  the  cultivators  in 
the  two  outside  mortices,  the  mould  boards  facing 
each  other.  The  screw  bolts  which  confined  the 
arms  of  the  roller  to  the  break,  serve  also  to  fasten 
the  biaces  of  the  cultivators — set  the  coulter  to  the 
proper  depth  and  proceed.  After  the  land  is  listed, 
restore  the  hopper,  band,  axle  and  roller.  Soak 
the  seed  in  water,  if  two  or  three  days  <he  better, 
and  stir  in  ashes,  plaister  or  lime,  until  they  sepa 
rate.  Then  let  the  machine  pass  along  the  list:  if 
drawn  by  one  horse,  he  walks  on  the  top — but  it  is 
better  to  apply  two,  as  they  pursue  the  water  fur- 
rows and  carry  it  more  steadilj.  As  you  turn,  take 
care  to  loop  up  the  coverer  After  the  crop  is  [ilant- 
ed  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  break  ground, 
remove  the  couiter,  hofiper,  &c, — and  fix  the  cuiti 
vators  to  the  inside  morlices,  the  mould  boards /rom 
each  other,  and  procei  d  to  gi>e  the  first  dressing; 
here  two  horses  must  be  used.  Fix  your  attention 
on  the  wheels  to  keep  them  to  the  v^ater  furrows. 
This  done,  as  soon  as  practicable,  hill  the  plants  by 
changing  the  shares,  as  in  the  first  instance,  when 
listing:  this  course  is  to  be  repeated  until  the  plants 
are  too  high.  If  you  would  lessen  the  quantity  of 
seed  passed  at  once,  you  have  only  to  shorten  the 
wirr-s,  and  fill  up  the  space  in  the  throat  with  a  bit 
of  leather. 

For  planting  corn,  you  have  to  use  the  corn  axle, 
with  the  brush  screwed  to  the  front  of  the  hopper; 
and  for  small  seeds  you  are  to  use  the  tin  barrel. 

You  can  regulate  the  distance  by  using  a  larger 
or  smaller  sheave.  FRANCIS  II.  SMITH. 


CULTURE  OF  HOPS. 
[The  following  directions  for  the  culture  and  curing 

of  Hops,  ar-  t.ilccn  from  the  Transactions  of  the 

Agriculiural  Society  of  New- York.] 

A  rich,  deep  ^nil,  rather  inclining  to  moisture,  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
hops;  but  it  is  observable,  that  any  soil,  (stiff  clay 
only  excepted,)  will  suit  the  growing  of  hops  when 
properly  prepared;  and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain they  use  the  bog-ground,  which  is  fit  for  little 
else.  The  ground  on  which  hops  are  to  be  planted, 
should  be  made  rich  with  that  kind  of  manure  best 
suited  to  the  soil,  and  rendered  fine  and  mellow  by 
being  ploughed  deep  and  harrowed  several  times. 
The  hills  should  be  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight 


arc  to  be  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  poles, 
that  they  may  the  easier  climb.  The  length  of  the 
poles  may  be  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet,  accord  | 
ing  as  the  soil  is  for  richness.  The  poles  should  be 
placed  inclining  towards  each  other,  so  as  to  meet 
at  the  top,  where  they  may  be  tied.  This  is  con-| 
trary  to  the  European  method,  but  will  be  found] 
best  in  America.  In  this  way  they  will  strengthen , 
and  support  each  other,  and  form  so  great  a  defence 
against  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  to  which  our  cli  ' 
mate  is  so  frequently  subject  in  the  months  of  July! 
and  August,  as  to  prevent  their  being  blown  down. 
They  will  likewise  form  a  three-sided  pyramiil.; 
which  will  have  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  < 
the  sun.  It  is  suggested  by  experience,  that  hops 
which  grow  near  the  ground  are  the  best.  Too  Ions 
poles  are  not  good,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  vines  do  not  run  beyond  the  poles:  twisting  oil 
their  tops  will  prevent  it.  The  best  kinds  of  wood  i 
for  poles,  are  the  alder,  ash,  birch,  elm,  chestnut,] 
and  cedar.  Their  durableness  is  directly  thefe-i 
verse  of  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  and  burning i 
the  end  put  into  the  ground,  will  be  of  service  to  i 
preserve  them.  Hops  should  not  be  polled  till  the 
spring  of  the  second  year,  and  then  not  till  they  ] 
have  been  dressed.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the 
first  year,  is  to  keep  the  hops  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  ground  light  and  mellow,  liy  hoeing  often,  and 
ploughing,  if  the  yard  is  large  enough  to  require  it. 
The  vines,  when  run  to  the  length  of  four  or  five 
feet,  should  be  twisted  together  to  prevent  their 
bearing  the  first  year,  for  that  would  injure  them. 
In  the  months  of  March  or  April,  of  the  second  year, 
the  hills  must  be  opened,  and  all  the  sprouts,  or 
suckers,  cut  off  within  an  inch  of  the  old  root,  but 
that  must  be  left  entire  with  the  roots  that  run 
down;1  theu  cover  the  hills  with  fine  earth  and  ma- 
nure. The  hops  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  ground  mellow,  by  hoeing  often  through  the  sea- 
son, and  hills  of  earth  gradually  raised  around  the 
vines  during  the  summer.  The  vines  must  be  as- 
sisted in  running  on  the  poles  with  woollen  yarn, 
suflfering  them  to  run  with  the  sun. 


By  the  last  of  August,  or  first  of  September,  the 
bops  will  ripen  and  be  fit  to  gather.  This  may  easi- 
ly be  known  by  their  colour  cb-inging,  and  having  a 
fragrant  smell;  their  seed  grows  brown  and  hard. 
As  soon  as  ripe,  they  must  be  gathered  without  de- 
lay, for  a  storm  or  frost  will  injure  them  materially. 
The  most  expedient  method  of  picking  hops,  is  to 
cut  the  vines  three  feet  from  the  ground,  pull  up 
the  poles,  and  lay  them  on  crotches  horizontally,  at 
a  height  that  may  be  conveniently  reached.  Put 
under  them  a  bin  of  equal  length,  and  four  may 
stand  on  each  side  to  pick  at  p  time.  Fair  weather 
must  be  taken  to  gather  hops  in,  if  possible;  and 
hops  ought  not  to  be  gathered  when  the  dew  is  on 
them,  for  dew  is  apt  to  make  them  mould.  Thev 
should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
sathered;  if  not  immediately,  they  must  be  spread 
on  a  floor  to  prevent  their  changing  colour.  The 
best  mode  of  drying  them  is  with  a  fire  of  charcoal, 
on  a  kiln  covered  with  hair  cloth,  in  the  manner  of 
a  malt  kiln.  The  fire  must  be  kept  steady  and  equal, 
and  the  hops  stirred  gently.  Great  attention  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  part  of  the  business,  that  the  hops  be 
uniformly  and  sufficiently  dried;  if  too  much  dried, 
they  will  look  brown,  as  if  they  were  burnt,  and  if 
too  little  dried,  they  will  lose  their  colour  and  fla- 
vour. They  should  be  laid  on  the  hair  cloth  about 
six  inches  thick,  after  it  has  been  moderately  warm- 
ed; then  a  steady  fire  kept  up  till  the  hops  are  near- 
ly dry,  lest  the  moisture  or  sweat  that  the  fire  has 
raised,  should  fall  back,  and  change  their  colour. 
After  the  hops  have  been  in  this  situation  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  hours,  and  have  got  through  sweating, 
and  when  struck  with  a  stick,  will  leap  up,,  then 
throw  them  into  a  heap;  mix  them  well,  and  spread 
them  again,  and  let  them  remain  till  they  are  all 
equally  dry.  ^Vhile  they  are  in  the  sweat,  it  w  ill 
be  best  not  to  move  them  for  fear  of  burning  tlir.ni. 
Slacken  the  fire  when  the  hops  are  to  be  turned,  and 
increase  it  afterwards.  Hops  are  fully  dried  when 
their  inner  stalks  break  short,  and  their  leaves  crisp 
and  fall  otT  easily.  They  will  icrackle  a  IMipc  when 
their  seeds  are  bursting,  and  then  ihcy  mus^e  taken 
from  the  kihi.  Hops  that  are  dried  in  the  sun  lose 
tlieir  rich  flavour,  and  if  under  cover,  they  are  apt 
to  ferment  and  cliange  with  the  weather,  and  lose 
their  strength.  Fire  preserves  the  colour  and  fla- 
vour of  the  hops,  by  evaporating  the  water,  and  re- 
taining the  oil  of  the  hops.  After  the  hops  are  taken 
from  the  kiln,  they  should  be  laid  in  a  heap  to  ac- 
quire a  little  moisture,  to  fit  them  for  bagging.  It 
would  be  well  to  exclude  them  from  the  air  by  co- 
vering them  with  blankets.  Three  or  four  days  will 
be  sufficient  for  them  to  lie  in  that  state. 


*  Of  the  different  kinds  of  hops,  the  long  white  is 
most  esteemed.  It  yields  the  greatest  quantity,  and  is 
most  beautiful.  The  beauty  of  hops  consists  in  their 
being  of  a  pale  bright  green  colour.  Care  must  be  la- 
ken  to  obtain  all  of  one  sort;  but  if  different  sorts  are 
used,  they  must  be  kept  separate  in  the  field;  for  there 
is  in  different  kinds  of  hops  a  material  difTerence  in 
their  time  of  ripening;  and  if  intermixed,  will  occasion 
extra  trouble  in  gathering. 

t  Hops  must  be  dressed  every  year  as  soon  as  the 
On  this  being  well  done,  depends  in 


H05.TICTTZ.SV111:. 


frost  will  permit. 

a  great  measure  the  success  of  The  crop.  It  is  thought 
ine  nms  ,..uu,u  uc  at  u.c  u,»uu,cc  u.  ^.^  u.  -S'"|  byVany  to  be  the  best  method  to  manure  the  hop  yard 
feet  from  each  other,  according  to  the  richness  o[ii,(  the  fill,  and  cover  the  hills  entirely  with  manure; 


the  ground.     On  ground  that  is  rich,  the  hills  must 
therefore  be  furthest  apart. 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  spring,  when  the  frosts 
Ire  over,  and  vegetation  begins,  sets,  or  small  pieces 


asserting,  with  other  advantages,  that  this  prevents  the 
frosts  during  the  winter,  from  injuring  the  hop.  The 
truth  of  this  may  be  determined  by  experiments  in  our 
climate  and  country. 


(From  the  Technical  Repository.) 
OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE   CULTURE   OP 

SILK, 

By  the  late  Archibald  Stephenso7i,  Esq.,  cf  MongreC' 

nan,  in  Jlyrsldre. 

{Concluded  from -page  302.) 

Here  I  might  have  given  the  dimensions  of  the 
Italian  reel  lor  winding  off  the  silk,  being  the  same 
which  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  France;  but  that 
becomes  unnecessaiy,  as  I  find  that  the  Society  are 
already  in  the  possession  of  a  model  of  it  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  mention  sundry  particulars 
which  relate  to  the  winding  off  the  silk. 

Spring  water  or  rain  water,  as  being  soft,  is  the 
only  proper  water  to  be  used  in  the  basin.  Uraw- 
well  water  is  altogether  improper  for  this  purpose, 
because  it  is  hard,  and  does  not  properly  dissolve 
the  gum  which  is  naturally  upon  the  silk. 

The  water  in  the  basin  must  be  wholly  changed 
twice  a  day,  it  is  filled  in  the  morning  betbre  setting 
to  work,  and  the  second  time  immediately  before 
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the  I'eople  go  to  dinner,  as  it  requires  some  time  to 
make  it  boil. 

Wlien  you  first  put  the  cocoons  into  the  hot 
wafer,  if  the  silli  rises  thicli  upon  the  brush,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  water  is  too  hot.  If  you  cannot  catch 
the  threads  of  silk  with  the  brush,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  water  is  too  cold. 

When  the  cocoons  are  in  play,  if  they  rise  often 
to  the  little  iron  conductors,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
water  is  too  hot.  If  the  cocoons  will  not  follow  the 
thre.ad,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  water  is  too  cold.  By 
attending  to  these  observations,  you  can  easily  ma- 
nage so  as  to  give  that  degree  of  heat  to  the  water 
that  is  proper  for  the  cocoons. 

If  there  should  happen  to  be  any  sand  amongst 
the  water  in  the  basin,  the  heat  makes  it  rise  to  the 
surface,  where  it  fixes  itself  upon  the  cocoons.  This 
is  easily  knowu,  beciusi-  wiiere  there  is  any  sand 
upon  the  cocoons,  it  makes  the  thread  break,  as  if 
cut  with  a  knife.  For  this  reason  the  utmost  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  it,  by  cleaning  the 
basin  with  the  greatest  attention.  The  fear  of  hav- 
ing sand  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  changing  the  wa- 
ter of  the  basin  at  mid-day,  and  even  oftener,  if 
found  to  be  necessary.  When  they  find  that  there 
is  a  little  sand,  and  that  they  wish  to  avoid  chang- 
ing the  water,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  which 
that  operation  requires,  as  the  water  must  be  boil- 
ing before  you  can  go  on  with  the  winding;  I  say, 
in  this  last  case,  they  cover  the  face  of  the  brush 
all  over  with  a  parcel  of  the  coarse  silk,  which  is 
laid  aside,  and  you  then  put  the  face  of  the  brush 
info  the  ivater,  making  it  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  along  which  you  draw  the  brush  gently,  to 
catch  hold  of  the  sand  with  the  coarse  silk,  to 
which  it  will  immediately  cling  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  it.  You  then  drug  the  brush  gently  up 
the  side  of  the  basin,  and  thus  bring  out  the  sand 
along  with  it.  This  operation,  several  times  re- 
peated, cleans  your  basin  of  tiie  saiul,  without  your 
being  put  to  the  trouble  and  loss  of  lime  in  chang- 
ing the  water. 

Take  care  to  keep  up  your  fire  under  the  basin 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  having  the  water  al- 
ways of  the  same  degree  of  heat,  and  to  throw 
in  your  addition  of  cold  water  by  little  and  iitlle  at 
a  time,  so  as  to  make  as  little  odds  as  (Ossible  in 
the  degree  of  heat.  When  you  throw  in  too  much 
cold  water  at  a  time,  so  as  to  alter  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  heat,  the  silk  of  the  cocoons  which  are  in 
the  basin  at  that  time,  loses  its  colour,  and  grows 
perfectly  pale;  which  silk,  so  rendered  pale,  it  is 
saui  will  not  lake  any  dye  properly,  which  by  that 
means  diminishes  the  value  of  your  silk. 

In  beating  the  cocoons  in  the  basin  with  the 
brush,  you  must  carry  your  hand  as  light  as  possi 
ble,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  cocoons  slightly.  If 
you  beat  too  hard,  the  threads  of  silk,  in  place  of 
coming  off  singly,  cling  together  in  lumps,  which, 
as  it  prevents  its  winding  off,  occasions  the  loss  of 
the  silk,  as  it  will  then  only  answer  as  waste  silk. 

When  you  take  the  fine  threads  to  throw  them  to 
that  which  is  winding-  off,  they  must  not  overlap 
your  finger  more  than  an  inch;  if  too  long,  they 
will  not  join  well,  but  hang  down  and  occasion  a 
lump,  which  causes  the  thread  to  break,  as  it  is 
then  too  large  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  the  little 
iron  conductor. 

In  winding  off  the  silk  you  must  be  attentive  to 
keep  the  thread  wet,  to  make  it  slip  along  more 
easily  towards  the  reel.  And  when  the  wheel  has 
remained  any  time  idle,  you  must  also  wet  all  the 
thread  betwi.xt  the  basin  and  two  pieces  of  iron, 
which  makes  the  thread  run  the  more  easily. 

Be  attentive,  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  wet  with 
water  the  cord,  and  the  little  wooden  wheel  which 
moves  the  wooden  regulator,  in  order  to  make  it 
act  properly.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  cord,  by 
being  dry,  will  not  turn  the  regulator  as  it  ought,  by 
which  means  the  silk  will  be  placed  unequally  upon 


the  reel,  which  may  have  this  farther  disadvantagi- . 
to  cause  the  silk  threads  upon  the  reel  to  cling  ano 
stick  to  each  other,  by  having  been  brought  into 
contact  before  the  first  threads  have  had  lime  to 
dry.  For  that  wooden  regulator  is  calculated  to 
place  the  threads  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  wheel, 
as  to  make  them  touch  one  another  only  obliquely, 
and  in  as  few  places  as  possible  at  first,  Ihat  the 
silk  as  it  comes  from  the  cocoons  may  have  the 
time  requisite  to  dry,  before  it  comes  to  be  fully  in 
contact  with  Ihat  which  follows.  When  the  silk 
Ihre;  ds  cling  together,  by  being  too  soon  brought 
into  contact,  the  silk  is  rendered  good  for  nothing. 

The  cocoons  called  sattiny,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  satin,  require  only  Ihat  the  water  should 
be  moderately  hot  in  the  basin.  The  same  degree 
of  heat  that  is  necessary  for  the  fine  cocoons,  would 
entirely  spoil  the  others  by  making  the  silk  come 
off  thick,  and  what  they  call  boiury  You  find  out 
the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  these,  by  examin- 
ing with  care  in  what  manner  the  silk  comes  oflf 
from  the  first  quantity  of  cocoons  you  put  into  the 
basin;  and  if  you  find  it  conies  ofl'  thick,  you  must 
add  culd  water  by  degrees,  till  you  find  the  just 
proportion  for  them.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  the  hot  water,  and  there  should  only 
be  a  lew  of  fhese  cocoons  put  into  the  water  at  a 
time  If  ihese  circumstances  are  not  attended  to, 
the  silk  comes  off  thick,  as  already  mentioned, 
which,  in  winding,  makes  the  thread  break  at  every 
moment,  and  not  only  greatly  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity of  your  silk  upon  the  reel,  but  also  considera- 
bly hurts  its  quality,  by  rendering  it  coarser. 

When  once  the  reel  has  the  quantity  of  silk  upon 
it  you  judge  to  be  sufficient,  the  produce  of  about 
three  pounds  of  cocoons,  for  example,  you  take  it 
otF,  :ind  put  another  reel  in  its  place,  that  the  work 
may  not  be  interrupted.  The  silk  ought  to  remain 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  or  even  more,  if  you  can 
allow  it  with  your  convenience,  as  it  ought  to  be 
perf-ictly  dry  before  it  is  taken  from  the  reel. 

When  the  cocoons  which  are  first  put  into  the 
basin  are  nearly  finished,  you  must  cause  the  wheel 
to  be  stopped;  at  which  time,  with  a  ladle,  full  of| 
holes  like  a  drainer, you  take  out  the  cocoons  which; 
acre  in  play,  each  pa'rcel  on  the  opposite  side.! 
They  are  put  into  plates  kept  at  the  side  of  the 
furnace  for  that  purpo.se;  and  are  taken  out  of  the 
basin  for  the  following  two  reasons:  first,  that  they 
may  not  be  mixed  with  the  new  cocoons,  which  are 
put  into  the  basin  to  be  prepared  for  winding,  as  al- 
ready mentioned;  secondly,  because  if  (hese  co- 
coons, which  are  already  in  part  wound  off,  were 
left  in  the  boiling  water  till  the  new  ones  are  pre- 
pared, it  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  silk 
from  winding  off  from  the  cocoons  with  that  des 
patch  and  propriety  which  is  necessary  in  that  ope- 
ration. 

As  soon  as  you  observe  that  the  silk  is  wound  off 
from  the  cocoon,  you  must  take  out  the  bottom  of 
the  cocoon  containing  the  insect  from  the  basin  and  [ 
throw  it  aside;  because,  if  left  in  the  basin,  it  will 
spoil  the  water,  and  consequently  destroy  the  colour 
of  the  silk. 

You  must  be  at  pains  to  keep  an  equal  number  of 
cocoons  working  at  each  end  of  the  basin,  in  order 
to  keep  the  thread  of  silk  of  an  equal  size.  When 
you  have  fewer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the 
silk  becomes  smaller  at  that  side,  of  course,  which 
also  has  the  effect  to  break  the  thread.  In  order  to 
keep  the  thread  at  both  sides  of  an  equal  size,  you 
must  throw  in  the  cocoons,  one  by  one,  and  never 
more  than  two  at  a  time.  If  you  throw  in  many 
together,  for  example,  four  or  five  at  once,  it  throws 
the  weight  to  that  side,  when  the  thread  immediate- j 
ly  breaks,  because  by  that  means  the  equilibrium  is 
lost.  I 

In  putting  the  silk  thread  round  the  two  Iitlle! 
pieces  of  ivire,  for  conducting  it  to  the  reel,  fixed: 
to  the  little  wooden  wheel,  you  must  turn  the  thread 


r,uiul  (o  ilie  right  hand  lor  ilie  bilol  luf"-  jdaced  on 
•he  right;  and  turn  it  round  lo  the  left  hand,  lor  the 
piece  of  wire  placed  on  the  left  In  mentioning  the 
right  and  left,  I  mean  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
woman  as  she  sits  managing  the  cocoons  in  the 
basin. 

The  quicker  Ihe  motion  of  the  wheel  is,  the  bet- 
ter the  silk  winds  off,  and  the  belter  the  ends  join 
to  the  thread,  which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great 
reasons  that  mukes  it  wind  off  well.  One  mi:,'ht  be 
apt  to  imagine  that  Ihe  rapidity  of  Ihe  motion  might 
overstrain  and  break  Ihe  thread,  hut  from  constant 
experience  it  has  been  found  Ihat  Ihe  thread  never 
once  breaks  from  the  rapidity  of  the  motion:  but, 
on  the  contrary,  Ihat  the  quicker  the  motion  is,  the 
more  advantageous  it  is  for  winding  Ihf  siik. 

When  you  have  put  the  quantify  of  silk  upon  the 
reel  which  you  fhink  proper,  you  then  pick  and 
clean  off  all  the  loose  silk  with  your  fingers;  after 
which  you  take  a  Iitlle  handful  of  the  coarse  silk, 
and  after  washing  it  lo  make  it  thoroughly  clean, 
and  squeezing  it,  you  must  dip  it  in  some  cold  clean 
water,  wilh  which,  in  the  Hat  of  your  hand,  you 
rub  over  the  silk  upon  the  reel,  a  great  many  differ- 
ent times,  all  round  the  reel,  stroking  up  also  Ihe 
silk  with  the  flat  or  palm  of  your  hand.  After 
which  you  then  pour  some  clear  cold  water  also  upon 
the  silk;  and  you  then  turn  rouni]  the  reel  with  all 
the  velocity  in  your  power,  for  about  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  in  order  to  shake  off  all  Ihe  wat'  r  effec- 
tually; which  done,  you  take  off  (he  reel,  and  put 
it  in  some  airy  place  to  dry;  but  you  must  not  ex- 
pose it  to  the  sun,  which  would  quite  eat  awnv  and 
spoil  the  colour.  This  is  done  to  clean  the  silk  ef- 
fectually, and  to  giv«  it  a  gloss. 

In  preparing  Ihe  doiilile  cocoons  for  winding  off, 
they  put  more  of  them  into  the  basin  at  oiicr,  than 
of  the  finest  kind.  But  liefore  putting  them  into 
the  basin,  they  must  be  well  cleaned  from  all  the 
floss,  or  waste  silk,  which  is  on  Ihe  outside  of  them 
that  they  maj  propurly  play  in  Ihe  basin.  I'he 
water  also  must  be  boiling  hoi;  and  as  Ihe  silk  fhey 
yield  is  of  a  coarser  quality  than  the  other,  and  has 
a  good  deal  of  the  floss  silk,  or  boiir  upon  it,  the 
girl  vvho  turns  the  wheel  takes  the  opportunity, 
while  the  other  woman  is  preparing  the  cocoons  in 
the  basin  for  winding,  to  clean  and  pick  oft'  the 
loose  silk  from  that  which  is  already  on  the  reel 

In  winding  off  the  fine  silk,  there  are  always  two 
hanks  of  silk  put  u|(on  the  reel  at  the  same  time. 
But  in  windipg  off  the  silk  fron;  the  double  cocoons, 
they  confine  themselves  lo  one  hank  only  at  a  lime 
upon  the  reel. 

The  next  object  which  occurs,  is  the  method  ob- 
served by  the  French,  in  the  pieparation  of  Iheir 
floss,  or  waste  silk,  which  they  call  pilosellc;  and 
which  they  do  in  the  following  manner.  All  Ihe 
cocoons  which  have  been  pierced  by  the  butterflies 
being  collected  together,  they  add  lo  these  all  Ihe 
light  cocoons,  which  they  judge  lo  be  improper  for 
winding  on',  after  the  insects  have  been  cut  out,  as 
before  mentioned;  and  to  llipse  they  also  add  all 
the  bottoms  of  the  cocoons  which  had  been  thrown 
aside  from  the  basin,  after  winding  ofl'  their  silk. 
■  Such  of  the  floss  silk  as  you  wish  should  retain 
the  yellow  colour,  you  put  into  a  large  copper  kettle, 
and  cause  a  person  to  tramp  it  with  her  bare  feet, 
in  Ihe  same  manner  as  Ihe  women  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  trump  their  linens  when  fhey  are  washin"- 
them.  From  lime  to  lime  they  turn  the  cocoons 
upside  doivn  with  their  hands,  and  .so  go  on  tramp- 
ing them  again  ivith  their  feet.  This  operation  is 
continued  for  nearly  two  hours  together,  turnin"' 
them,  and  giving  them  a  Iitlle  more  fresh  water  from 
time  to  time,  till  it  is  found  that  the  siik  of  the  co- 
coons separates  properly,  upon  tedding  it  out  wilh 
your  fingers;  and  as,  in  tramping  with  the  feet,  the 
edges  of  the  heap  of  the  cocoons  will  very  often 
escape  the  stroke  of  the  foot,  you  turn  the  edges 
into   the   middle,   from   time   to   time,   to   receive 
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the  benefit  of  tlie  traniplins  equally  "ilh  the  rest. |  view,  as  a  great  deal  of  the   gross  moisture  of  the' sentleman   alrrady   menlioiied    more  than  once  in 
When  jou   find   it  properly  separated,  you   carry,  leaves  miKht,  by  that  means,  be  discharged  before  (lie  foregoins;  uiiservations,  with  a  view  to  trace  out 


it  to  the  river;  put  the  cocoons  into  a  elean  cloth 
tied  up,  to  prevent  the  silk  from  mixing  together. 
You  then  pour  fresh  water  upon  them  -from  time  to 
tin)e,  till  you  tind  that  the  water  runs  otT  from  the 
silk  perfectly  clear,  without  being  tin::ed  with  any 
sort  of  colour.  When  yuu  find  this  to  be  the  case, 
you  spread  out  the  silk  to  dry  by  the  sun;  and  when 
it  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  operation  is  '. ompleted. 

Such  waste  silk  as  you  wish  to  have  white,  is 
treated  in  the  following  manner:  you  first  put  the 
cocoons  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  in  which  you 
let  them  lie  for  twenty-four  hours;  iifter  which  you 
take  a  quantity  of  water,  such  as  you  judge  to  be 
sufiicient  for  boiling  your  cocoons,  and  for  covering 
them  properly,  which  you  put  into  a  copper  kettlt 
In  this  water  you  dissolve  some  good  soap,  givin., 
at  the   rale   of  a    quarter   of  a   pound    of  snap   for 


every  pound  of  cocoons  you  intend  to  boil;  and 
when  the  soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved  you  tie  up 
your  cocoons  in  a  clean  cloth,  to  prevent  the  silk 
from  running  together,  and  so  put  them  in  this 
manner  into  the  kettle;  when  you  boil  them  to 
gether  till  you  see  that  the  cocoons  are  grown  white, 
taking  care  during  the  time  they  are  upon  the 
fire  to  keep  the  cocoons  down  amongst  the  water 
with  a  slick,  that  Ihey  may  all  be  boiled  equally  to- 
gether. When  you  find  that  they  :ire  abundantly 
white,  you  lake  them  out  and  carry  them  to  the 
river,  and  wash  them  as  you  did  the  other,  till  the 
water  which  comes  from  them  is  perfectly  clear; 
after  which  you  spread  them  out,  and  dry  them,  as 
before  directed,  in  the  sun. 

Though  the  prices  ol  the  waste  silk,  prepared  in 
the  two  diSerent  manners  above  iiieniioned,  aie 
generally  the  same;  yet  the  merchant  rather  prefers 
the  silk  cleaned  by  means  of  the  colil  water  to  that 
which  13  boiled,  alleging  that  the  first  loses  less  of 
its  natural  gum  th:ui  that  which  is  boiled,  and  for 
that  reason,  that  the  first  takes  all  uianner  of  dyes 
better  than  the  other. 

Though  not  in  its  proper  place,  I  must  beg  to 
take  notice  of  the  following  particular.-  As  I  could 
not.  during  the  last  of  the  years  I  resided  at  Mon- 
tanban.  get  myself  provided  in  my  neighbourhood 
with  a  full  quantity  of  leaves  1  then  wanted,!  found- 
myself  obliged  to  purchase  the  produce  of  several 
trees  which  grew  at  the  distance  of  above  a  mile 
from  my  own  house.  The  leaves  were  first  gather- 
ed as  usual  in  sm:dl  baskets,  and  then  put  into 
sacks,  in  which  last  they  were  brought  home  to  me. 

But  as  this  neces'-aiily  required  their  lying  for 
some  time  in  the  sacks,  1  observed  that  in  general 
when  they  came  to  hand,  this  had  occasioned  the 
leaves  to  heat,  and  sweat  considerably,  as  they  ap- 
peared perfectly  wet  when  turned  out  of  the  sacks, 
ilnving  an  excellent  dry  vault  or  cellar,  which  1  set 


they  should  be  given  to  the  worms;  and,  indeed,  the  fauhs  of  that  management,  and  to  endeavour,  if 
that  seems  to  be  the  more  necessary  in  the  present  possible  to  remove  them,  carried  on  a  course  of  ex- 
state  of  our  mulberry  plantations,  the  most  of  our  periments,  during  no  less  than  eighteen  years  suc- 
trees,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  being  cessively.  before  I  went  into  that  country,  by  means 
planted  in  garden  grounds  highly  manured,  which  of  which  he  was  satisfied  he  had  traced  the  evil  to 
of  course  renders  the  leaves  too  rich  and  succulent  to  the  bottom;  and  insisted  that  their  want  of  success 
lorm  in  this  natural  state  a  proper  food  for  the  worms;  in  that  culture  was  entirely  ow  ing  to  the  causes  fol- 
nay,  in  France,  as  already  observed,  they  are  re-  lowing,  namely:  that  pro[ier  attention  was  not 
gnrded  as  highly  dungerous  for  that  insect  Would  paid  to  that  cleanliness  which  was  absolutely 
it  not,  therefore,  be  proper,  if  the  Society  .should  requisite  to  keep  the  worms  in  health  and  vigour; 
be  pleaseil  to  recommend  this  matter  to  be  fully  ex  secondly,  that  the  practice  was  to  crowd  the  worms 
amined  by  experiments,  to  have  the  truth  ascertaiii  most  improperly  into  too  small  bounds:  and,  thirdly, 
ed,  as  it  is  certainly  of  importance,  that  the  most  that  they  ahsolutely  destroyed  all  hopes  of  success, 
wholesome  food  should  he  provided  for  the  use  of  by  keeping  their  worms  too  close,  by  excluding  all 
the  worms.  !  external  air,  which  had  the  etiect  to  render  the  air 

Wishing  to  know  what  was  judged  to  be  a  rea-  of  the  room    perfectly   noxious  and  destructive  to 
sonabic   .-(urn   in  silk,  from   an   ounce  of  eggs,  1  the   worms;  which    of   course    occasioned  a    great 


took  the  opportunity  to  put  that  question  to  a  gen-  mortality  to  these  insects.  Upon  this  subject  he 
tleman  of  great  practice  in  this  culture.  His  an-' prepared  a  memorial,  to  be  laid  before  the  French 
swer  was,  that  he  reckoned  himself  very  well  otT]  minister,  of  which  he  favoured  me  with  a  perusal, 
when  he  had  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  of  silk  from  and  from  which  I  took  notes,  which  enable  me  to 
an  ounce  of  eggs;  though  he  said  he  had  sometimes  lay  before  the  Society  the  substance  of  that  memo- 
got  six,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  pounds  per  [rial,  which  was  couched  nearly  in  the  following 
ounce;  nay,  he  had  known  others  get  as  far  as  ten '  terms: 

pounds  per  ounce.  But  he  repeated,  that  he  thought:  Monsieur  Marteloy  began  his  memorial  by  repre- 
a  man  had  full  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  five'senting  to  the  minister,  that  \{  a  fabricqueur  'the 
pounds  of  silk  per  ounce,  more  especially  if  his  person  who  employs  himself  in  the  culture  of  silk,) 
quantity  of  worms  was  large;  as  the  larger  the,  has  got  a  room  fifteen  leet  high,  eighteen  feet  broad, 
quantity  of  worms,  the  return  of  silk  must  be  less  and  eighteen  feet  long,  he  has  not  the  least  difficulty 
in  proportion,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  pay  to  make  use  of  twenty  ounces  of  eggs,  which,  if  to- 
the  same  just  and  accurate  attention  to  the  cuhuie ,  lerably  good,  ought  to  produce  eight  hundred  thou- 
of  a  very  large  number,  that  can  certainly  be  given 'sand  worms;  and  these,  when  come  to  maturity,  he 
to  a  smaller  quantity.  j  observed,  would   be   of  the   size  of  a  man's  finger. 

Here  I  shall  beg  leave  to  add  a  feiv  general  re-!  and  could  never  be  possibly  contained  in  one  room 
marks.  That  it  is  computed  in  France,  that  it  takes  of  the  above  dimensions,  if  this  insect,  like  all  other 
two  hundred  and  twenty  cocoons,  when  tolerably  [creatures,  was  not  accustomed  to  die  at  all  different 
good,  to  weigh  one  pound.  lages.      I  suppose  then,  said  Monsieur  Marteloy,  that 

That  the  number  of  worms  requisite  to  produce  ai  their  fourth  age  or  malady,  the  halt  shall  liave 
one  quintal  of  cocoons,  will  require  from  twenty-,  perished,  by  which  means  there  remain  four  lam- 
two  to  twenty-three  quintals  of  leaves  for  their,  dred  thousand,  a  immber  still  far  too  great  to  be 
food.  [properly  contained  in  a  room  of  this  size,  if  one  at- 

That  one  quintal  of  cocoons  will  yield  only  fromjtemls  to  this  circumstance,  that  this  space  of  one 
nine  to  ten  pounds  of  spun  silk.  [foot   square   is  necessary  to  contain   properly  one 

That  (he  cocoons,  one  year  with  another,  sell  forihundred  worms.     The  multiplicity,  therefore,  of  the 


twenty-five  sols  per  pound. 

That  the  s|)un  silk,  when  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
prepared  for  the  loom,  will  be  diminished  in  quan- 
tity nearly  one  fourth.     And. 

That  a  pound  of  spun  silk,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, sells  in  France  for  twenty  five  livres 


stages  in  this  case,  will  be  so  great,  that  they  will 
nearly  touch  one  another.  In  fine,  the  place  will  be 
no  better  than  a  great  mass  of  stages  of  filth,  and 
insects,  which  must  produce  an  Infected  air.  Add 
to  this  the  cruel  usage  of  keeping  the  room  close 
shut  U|),  the  exterior  air  by  this  means  being  ahso- 


I  sh;dl  close  these  observations,  by  begging  leave  lutely  excluded;  ami  as  to  the  mternal  air,  in  which 
to  throw  it  under  the  attention  of  the  Society,  whe-  there  is  scarce  a  probability  of  breathing,  they  try 
ther  it,  might  not  considerably  promote  the"  object' to  correct  it  by  fumigations,  which  in  fact  only  add 
they  have   in  view,  to  encourage  the  two  following  to  the  calamity 


particulars;   the  first,  the  forming  plantations  of  the 
white  mullierry  tree   upon   the  .soil   which  has  been 


apart  lor  keeping  my  leaves,  I  had  them  spread;  fiiunil  in  France  to  be  the  most  proper  for  this  pur 
upon  thi?  floor  of  this  cellar,  having  first  made  it  asipose;  namely,  upon  gravel  or  sand,  which  ought  to 
thoroughly  clean  as  possible.  I  then  caused  a  ser- 1  be  thoroughly  cultivated  yearly,  but  without  sillier 
vant  to  turn  (hem  upside  down, and  toss  them  aboutjing  any  manure  to  he  put  upon  it.  And  the  other, 
continually,  by  means  of  the  wood  fork  or  grapelthe  raising  the  white  mulberry  tree  annually  from 
before  described,  till  they  were  perfectly  dry;  hut  I  seed,  which  Is  undoubtedly  the  quickest  and  most 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  this  should  beiexpeditiuus  way  ol  getting  a  proper  siqiply  of  these 
done  in  the  gentlest  nr.mner,  so  as  not  to  bruise  any  i  trees;  and  which  will  have  this  additional  iulvan- 
of  the  leaves;  and  I  attended  myself  upon  this  oc  'tage,  as  by  this  means  a  continued  succession  of 
lasion.to  b  ■  certain  that  my  orders  were  punctually  tender  young  leaves  will  be  obtained  for  the  use  of 
obeyed.  The  leaves  were  then  served  u[)  to  the!  the  worms  in  their  early  state,  as  these  are  beyond 
worms  as  wanted;  nor  did  I  observe  th.it  theira  doubt  the  best  food  for  them  till  they  have  got 
having  been   sweated  in  (his   manner  was  attended  over  their  first  two   ages. 

with  any  bad  effect;  on  the  contrary,  the  worms  al-|  Along  with  the  foregoing  observations,  I  think  it 
ways  fed  heartily  upon  them,  and  continued  strong  niay  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  Society  the 
and  healthy  till  they  mounted  the  brushwood,  and  fnllowlng  p;irticulais,  as  they  help  to  throw  addi 
yielded   me  a  reasonable   quantity   of  excellent   co    tioiial  light  upon  the  subject. 

coons.     Rellectii:^  upon  this  accident,  it  appeared!      It   having   been   the  generar opinion   in  France, 
to  me,  that  the  practice  of  s.veating  the  leaves  might  I  when  I  resided  in  that  country,  that  some  greater 
lurn  out  to   be  beneliciiil  in   a  climate   that  was  not  rors  had  crept  in  as  to  the  management  ol  the  cul 
so  dry  as  the  south  of  France;  in   England,  for  ex-!tuie  of  silk,  which   occasioned   a   heavy   loss  to  the 
ample,  which  was  the  object  I  always  earned  in  kingdom,  Monsieur  Marteloy,  of  Monti)ellier,  the 


During  the  first  two  ages,  the  silk  worms  occupy 
but  about  two  stages  of  the  whide,  on  account  of 
their  being  so  smull,  and  from  the  little  room  they 
take  up,  succeed  to  the  wish  of  the  fabricqueur,  who 
flatters  hiiriself  with  the  hopes  of  a  happy  result. 

The  third  age  arrives,  when  the  silk  worms  ai-e 
increased  one  eighth  part  more  In  size,  and  will 
then  occupy  sixteen  stages.  From  that  moment 
the  fabricqueur  becomes  the  cruel  destroyer  of  his 
own  prospects.  He  shuts  the  door  and  windows, 
caulks  up  every  crevice  with  more  care  than  ever, 
which  could  admit  the  least  degree  of  exterior  air; 
he  heats  (he  room  at  great  expense,  and  actually 
suffoeales  his  worms  by  the  force  of  fumigating. 

During  the  first  two  ages  there  is  not  iin  bsolute  . 
necessity  of  havingfresh  airintroduced  inlothe  room, 
since  the  worms  scarce  occupy  at  that  time  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  room,  the  filth  dries  of  itself,  it  not 
being  ibove  an  inch  thick,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  at 
inosl;  but  the  whole  face  of  things  is  changed  at 
the  third  age:  the  worms,  as  I  have  already  said,  do 
then  occupy  sixteen  stages,  and  every  day  increas- 
ing in  size  to  the  time  of  their  maturity,  soon  fill 
the  whole  room.     The  litter  increases  by  reason  of 
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the  great  quantity  of  leaves  tliey  eat,  and  by  their 
excrement  During  the  continiianee  of  that  age,  the 
litter  will  inerease  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
ini-hes.  The  interior  air,  full  of  a  poisonous  humid- 
ity, which  evaporates  from  the  worms,  leaves,  and 
escreincnt,  prevents  the  litter  from  dryini;:  always 
wet,  it  presently  heats,  ami  the  silk  worms  being  nO| 
longer  dry,  begin  by  losing  their  vivacity,  and  end 
by  a  distaste  of  their  victuals,  e\e.n  when  the  best; 
chosen. 

Sometimes  the  insect,  well  conditioned  and  vi-j 
gorous,  keeps  up  against  all  these  evils  during  the 
thiid  age,  and  sometimes  even  gets  over  the  fourth; 
but  the  moment  of  maturity,  or  of  mounting,  being 
GOme — oppressed,  and  infected  at  last  by  so  many 
evils,  it  can  support  it  no  longer.  In  vain  the  fa 
bricqueur  expects  to  be  paid  for  his  labour;  his 
worms,  which  have  lived  in  that  prepared  pesti^ 
lence,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  refuse  to  mount  in  or- 
der to  make  their  cocooiis;  the  fabricqneur,  anxious  i 
for  the  success  of  his  crop  of  silk,  endeavours  to, 
assist  them  with  his  hands,  which  evidently  increas-j 
es  their  distress.  Unable  to  support  themselvesj 
upon  the  branches,  they  descend,  or  tumble  down, 
and  do  nothing  but  throw  out  some  little  threads  ofj 
silk,  without  desijjn.  In  fine,  they  have  not  the; 
strength  to  form  the  rich  tomb  in  which  they  ought 
to  shot  themselves  up,  in  order  to  propagate  theirj 
species  I 

In  that  sorrowful  and  tragic  condition, the  master; 
sees  his  entire  ruin!  In  despair  he  betakes  himselfi 
to  remedies,  and  the  fumigations- totally  complete  j 
the  destruction  of  the  whole.  ' 

The  poorest  vdlages,  where  the  houses  consist; 
only  of  so  many  huts,  ready  to  tumble  to  pieces,! 
turn  out  to  be  the  places  where  they  have  the  rich-j 
est  and  the  nupst  certain  crops.  These  habitations, 
almost  entirely  open,  in  spite  of  all  the  caie  to  shut 
theoi  up  during  th^t  opeiation,  have  always  ere 
vices  sufficient  to  ailmil  a  (resh  circulation  of  air,i 
which  is  tlie  tine  cause  of  their  success.  Their' 
richer  neighlionrs,  better  lodgid,  and  consequently 
better  shut  up,  astonished  at  the  happy  success  of 
these  poor  pe.iple,  call  thtm  in  to  be  directors  of 
the  manaKenieiit  of  then'  silk  worms.  These  new- 
comers, transplanted  into  the  more  commodious, 
but  less  healthy  houses,  have  no  longer  the  same 
advantages  they  enjoyed  in  their  own  shattered  ha- 
bitations, and  coMse()uen(ly  have  no  better  success 
than  those  who  called  ior  tiieir  assistance.  The 
low  class  of  people  carry  their  stupidity  to  such  a 
height  as  not  to  be  sensible  in  what  consisted  the 
advantages  ul  their  own  open  houses,  which,  uu- 
kno«n  to  themselves,  kept  up  always  a  continued 
circulation  ol  fresh  air.  They  commonly  attribute 
this  want  ol  success  in  these  operations  to  lureign 
causes,  to  colil.  16  heat,  to  the  air  of  that  particular 
spot,  to  particular  winds  which  may  happen  to 
reien  at  that  time,  lo  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  the 
quantity  of  the  mull'crry  leaves,  to  the  woman  who 
attends  the  worms  heing  in  a  certain  situation  at 
that  time;  a.nd  such  other  ridiculous  causes,  without 
any   njeaning. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative  of  the  ills  vvhich 
attend  tlje  preseni  practice  of  cullivatirig  the  silk 
worm,  one  may  with  justice  condemn  it  as  highly 
improper  and  ruinous.  \  gentleman,  desirous  to 
find  nut  the  true  causes  of  the  want  of  success  in 
this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  was  at  the  ut 
most  pains,  for  several  years  together,  to  examine 
into  the  management  of  those  em|d'iyed  in  this  ar- 
ticle through  a  great  part  of  Langaedoc.  Sus -ect- 
ing  that  the  want  of  success  in  tlie  present  manage- 
ment mi;;ht  proceed  from  want  of  cleanliness,  and 
want  of  fresh  air,  he  began  by  small  experiments, 
which  but  the  more  conhrmed  him  in  that  suspi- 
cion. With  a  constant  atlenti  .n  in  keepiii;;  them 
clean,  that  is,  taking  aivay  llic  iiiter  veiy  liequent- 
ly.tii  prevent  all  hnaiidily  and  danger  of  fermenta- 
tion of   the  litterj  he.  fo:   the  space  of  eigriteen 


years  totrether,  went  on,  by  little  and  little,  giving 
always  a  lar;{er  degree  of  fresh  air  in  every  new 
experiment,  till  at  last  he  found,  that  after  the  se- 
cond age  the  insect  was  hardy  enough  to  be  reared 
in  the  open  air  altogether;  and  that  by  treating 
them  in  this  manner,  he  entirely  avoideil  all  the 
distempers  to  which  this  insect  was  liable,  when 
treated  by  the  former  practice,  and  never  failed  to 
have  a  plentiful  crop. 

The  pernicious'method  hitherto  used  in  the  cul 
ture  of  the  silk  worm  has  not  only  been  the  cause 
of  the  many  distempers  to  which  that  insect  is  lia- 
ble in  FVance,  and  the  great  mortality  vvhich  hap 
pens  y  arly  amongst  them;  it  has  still  been  attend- 
ed with  worse  consequences;  for  women,  who  have 
children  at  the  breast,  beingoften  employed  to  attend 
the  silk  worms,  and  give  thi  m  their  Ibod,  &c.,  the 
milk  of  these  wimien  has  been  but  too  often  affect 


ner!  And  the  report  of  its  success  having  been 
made  to  the  minister,  the  states  of  Languedoc  were 
advised  by  him  to  order  a  second  experiment  of  the 
same  kind  to  be  made  the  year  following;  which 
they  accordingly  did,  appointing  Monsieur  Marte- 
loy  again  lo  conduct  it,  to  whom  they  ordered 
eighteen  hundred  livres  to  be  paid  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  it.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
eight  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  the  cocoons,  raised 
in  this  first  public  ex|)eriment  in  the  open  air  at 
Montpellier. -yielded  a  pound  of  silk;  whereas  it  re- 
quired twelve  pounds  of  the  cocoons,  raised  the 
very  same  season  in  the  house,  to  yield  a  pound  of 
silk. 

The  second  experiment,  carried  on  publicly  in 
the  open  air,  took  place  in  1765,  which  I  likewise 
attended  with  the  same  punctuality.  It  had,  how- 
ever, a   very  different  issue    from   the  former;  for 


ed  by  the  pestilential  air  of  the  confined  rooms,  that  second  season  having  turned  out  uncommonly 
which  has  yearly  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the  chil  I  cold  and  wet,  the  worms,  though  the  top  of  the 
dren.  It  has  been  remnrked,  that  for  many  years  stage  was  roofed  with  boards  to  throw  off  the  wet, 
past,  numbers  of  chililren  at  the  breast,  have  died  like  our  sheds  in  England,  were  frequently  drench- 
yearly  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they ,  ed  with  the  rain;  and  at  the  most  critical  time  of 
rear  numbers  of  the  silk  worms,  particularly  at  their  growth,  namely,  from  their  having  got  over 
Tiers,  Narbonne,  Castrie,  &c.  The  time  of  rear-  their  fourth  malaily,  to  the  time  of  their  mountinjj, 
ing  the  silk  worm  is  not  the  season  of  fruit,  nor  the  the  heavy  rains  continuing  almost  incessantly,  laid 
time  when  the  earth  requires  great  labour,  as  at  Monsieur  Marteloy  under  the  unavoidable  necessity 
that  time  almost  all  the  crops  of  every  kind  are  in! of  giving  them  thi  ir  food  wet,  as  there  was  not  the 
their  infancy  One  cannot  then  attribute  that  mor  I  least  possibility  of  getting  the  leaves  dried.  The 
talily  amongst  the  children  at  the  breast  to  any  of  consequence  was,  that  the  experiment  failed;  but, 
the  above  causes,  but  solely  to  tht^mrses  being  in  indeed,  not  more  so  than  this  culture  failed  almost 
the  habit  of  attending  the.  silk  worms  for  several , every  where  else  in  Languedoc,  where  the  worms 
weeks  together,  in  that  close  and  pestilential  air] were  all  reared  in  houses;  owing,  v«'ithout  doubt,  to 
above  mentioned.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  all  the  extreme  welness-of  the  season, 
those,  either  men  or  women,  who  are  employed  in  1  Though  this  last  fiilure  out  an  end  to  any  further 
attending  the  silk  worms,  who  have  any  kind  of  attempts  to  raise  the  worms  in  the  open  air,  the 
simple  wounds,  that  those  wounds  have  turned  into  consequences,  however,  of  these  two  experiments, 
incurable  ulcers  I  were  yet  productive   of   great    advantages    to  the 

Is  it  then  extraordinary  that  nurses,  who  pass 'country;  for  many  of  the  people  engaged  in  that 
three  weeks  together  at  the  hardest  work,  and  in  culture,  having  beer\. made  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
the  most  infected  air,  shoulil  give  a  kind  of  pesti  jrroat  errors  in  their  former  management,  were  led 
lential  milk,HliTeh  occasions  that  mortality  amongst  to  adopi  the  alterations  recommended  by  Monsieur 
t'le  chiMren?  They  are  seen,  after  thai  haial  labour,  Marteloy;  namely,  not  to  overcrowd  their  worms  as 
to  be  in  a  lan;;uishing  condition  thamselve^,  for  se  formerly;  to  observe  more  cleanness,  by  frequently 
veral  months  together  That  kind  of  jaundice  clearing  away  the  litter;  and,  lastly,  by  taking  care 
which  attacks  those  women  who  ordinarily  have;  to  preserve  the  air  of  the  rooms  always  sweet  by  a 
the  charge  of  attending  the  silk  worms,  does  it  not  | continual  circulation  of  fresh  air;  which  certainly 
evidently  demonstrate  the  cause  of  their  illness?!  form  very  material  alterations  in  their  practice  for 
The  excess   of   labour   might   well   occasio'i   theirj  the  better. 

growing  meagre;  but  it  does  not  ordinarily  give|  Whether  owing  to  Monsieur  Marteloy's  experi- 
tliai  livid  yellow  colour  whicli  we  remark  always  in  nienl->,  or  not,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  certain 
those  who  raise  large  quantifies  of  the  silk  worms,  it  is,  that  at  this  time  a  spirit  for  extending  the  silk 
That  method  ol  culiure  oujiht  then  to  be  avoided,  culture  greatly  spread  itself  all  over  Languedoc. 
as  being  eviilently  so  prejudicial  to  the  human  Amongst  those  who  distinguished  themselves  the 
health;  and  the  new  method,  before  pointed  out,  most,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  Royal  Canal  of 
shiutd  certainly  be  folloived;  as  the  continual  cir  Languedoc.  As  these  gentlemen  were  proprietors 
dilation  of  fresh  air  not  only  prevents  all  those  bad  of  both  the  banks  of  the  canal,  for  the  purposes  of 
efl'ects  upon  the  health  of  those  persons  who  are  their  navigation,  they  formed  the  spirited  resolution 
employed  in  rearing  Ihe  silk  worm,  but  also  secures  of  planting  entirely  with  the  seedling  white  mulber- 
a  cert.iin  and  rich  crop  of  silk,  by  keeping  the!  ry  the  whole  banks  of  the  canal,  from  one  end  to 
worms  ahvays  in  full  health  and  vigour.  j  the  other,  which,  from  the  town  of  Agde  to  Thou- 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  memorial,  the  louse,  forms  a  stretch  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
states  of  Languedoc.  upon    the    recommemlation  of  twenty  miles. 

the  minister,  appoiuted  an  experiment  in  the  open|  The  care  of  carrying  into  execution  these  exten- 
air,  to  be  carried  on  publicly  in  the  garden  belong  sire  plantations  they  committed  to  Monsieur  Mar- 
ing  to  the  Jesuit's  College  at  Montpellier,  under  the  teloy,  upon  whom  they  settled  a  handsome  apjioint- 
direction  of  Monsieur  Marteloy,  and  ordered  the  nient  for  defraying  the  expense  of  his  living  and  tra- 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  livres  to  he  paid  to  him,  fbrj  yelling  charges.  And,  with  a  view  to  fix  his  atten- 
defray  ing  the  expenses  of  it  This  experiment  was  j  tion  still  the  more  closely  to  the  duties  of  his  charge, 
accordingly  carrieii  into  execution  in  1704:  and  as  they  likewise  bound  themselves  by  contract,  to 
1  happened  to  reside  at  that  time  at  Montpellier.  I  cemmunicate  to  him  a  tenth  share  of  the  free  pro- 
regularly,  during  the  whole  course  of  it,  attended  fits  of  these  plantations,  lor  a  certain  number  of 
to  its  progress  twice  a  day,  taking  care  as  regularly  years 


to  mark  down  in  my  notes  the  state  of  the  weather 
dai.y,  and  every  other  occurrence  which  si  emed  to 
[demand  my  attention.  This  experiment  naturally 
drew  to  it  the  public  notice,  and  the  people  engaged 
in  that  culture  flocked  in  from  every  quarter  to  ob 
serve  the  result.  To  their  no  small  astonishment, 
the  experiment  succeeded  in  the  most  perfect  man- 


Nor  was  this  all;  for  the  same  gentlemen  carried 
their  views  of  this  kind  still  further.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  an  extensive  property  in  land,  which  at 
that  time  lay  entirely  open,  they  ordered  the  whole 
of  it  to  be  enclosed  with  hedges  of  the  seedling 
white  mulberry;  and  the  carrying  on  this  second 
operation  they  likewise  trusted  to  the  care  of  Men- 
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sieur  Marteloy.  These  particulars  I  had  I'lora  Mon- 
sieur Martcloy  himself,  whom  in  the  autumn  of 
1767, 1  met  witli  at  Thoulonse;  where  I  left  him 
busily  engaged  in  forwarding  these  spirited  opera- 
tions committed  to  his  cliarge,  which  he  told  me 
were  going  on  ra|)idly.  as  his  employers  liberally 
supplied  him  with  (lie  funds  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


PRINCE'S  FRUIT  TREES. 

Copy  of  a  lelter  from  the  Hon.  John  Lou'dl,  of  Rox- 
bury.  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Jigricullural 
Society,  to  fViliiani  Prince,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the 
Linnaan  Botanic  (imdcn,  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
near  JVcw  York. 

Roxbury,  Xov.  16,  1826. 
Messrs.  William  Pkikce  and  Son, 

Gentlemen — 1  have  recently  received  the  last  edi- 
tion ofyour  catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrubs, 
bulbs,  and  hardy  and  tender  flowering  plants.  I 
thank  you  for  it  most  sincerely. — It  is  what  I  never 
even  dared  to  hope  for  in  our  country  during  my 
life.  It  is,  after  comparing  it  carefully  w'itli  the 
catalogues  which  I  have  received  from  Holland  and 
France,  a  richer  and  nobler  collection  than  can  be 
founil  in  any  one  catalogue  from  the  most  celebrat- 
ed florists  and  nurseries  of  those  countries. 

Botany,  as  a  science  in  America,  is  scarcely  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  it  could  never  attain,  even  with 
your  importation  of  European  Herbaria,  any  thing 
which  could  enable  us  to  take  rank  with  the  bo- 
tanists of  Europe,  without  the  advantage  of  exten- 
sive collections.  In  Europe  these  have  been  furnish- 
ed by  the  munificence  of  princes,  or  (he  taste  of 
men  of  overgrown  fortunes.  The  gardens  of  Paris 
of  Upsal,  of  Kew,  and  of  Liverpool,  are  i! 


recently  tested  from  your  garden,  have  been  cor- 
rect. 

Feeling  as  I  do,  that  the  taste  for  flowers,  or  ra- 
ther to  speak  more  extensively,  the  relish  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  is  gaining  ground  in  our  country, 
as  it  must  do;  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
to  you  my  thanks  as  an  individual  for  the  great 
share  you  have  had  in  promoting  this  innocent  and 
delightful  taste.  I  am  afraid  you  have  gone  ^ihead , 
ofyour  age,  and  have  expended  a  capital  in  this  or-  \ 
namental  part  of  gardening,  which  will  be  very ' 
slowly  reimbursed,  if  ever;  but  it  is  clear  that  we! 
should  never  make  any  advances  without  an  estab  | 
lishraent  so  convenient  and  so  necessary  as  yours.  I 
There  is  one  advantage  which  your  garden  enjoys,! 
and  which  cannot  readily  be  taken  from  you:  the! 
climate  of  Long  Island  is  one  which  is  adapted  to 
furnish  plants  for  all  the  JYorthern,  and  most  of  the 
Middle  and  Atlantic,  as  well  as  VVestern  states  1 
most  sincerely  wish  for  yourselves  success  and  re-i 
niuneration;  and  for  your  couniry,  your  steady  and 
spirited  continuation  of  your  efTorts. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Gentlemen, 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  LOWELL. 


NATIVE  GRAPE. 

Fraiikliji,  (Tenn.)  Mv.  30,  18J6. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  a  former  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  where  Col.  Ball's  settlement  on 
the  Mississippi,  &c.,  I  am  informed  by  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  resided  on  the  Mississippi,  in  his  youth, 
that  a  Col.  Ball  resided  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
of  them  sissippi,  eleven   leagues  above  New  Orleans;  that 


'  « 


either  national  works,  or  the  production  of  the  unit-  ^Ball,  and  most  of  his  family,  were  massacred  by  the 
ed  exertions  of  opulent  cities.  But  if  no  such  gar- 'Indians,  perhaps  seventy  years  since.  If  any  wine 
dens  had  existed,  what  would  have  been  the  state  i  was  made  from  the  native  grape, it  was  what  is  called | 
of  botanical  knowledge?  Confined,  most  certainly, 'the  winter  grape;  it  abounds  in  all  the  valleys  of  thel 
to  the  five  or  six  thousand  plants  o(  Europe,  instead  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams,  it  is  a  hardy, | 
of  being,  as  it  now  is,  extended  to  the  Ibrty  thousand  j  vigorous  i  ine,  and  the  best  species,  (of  which  there 
plants  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia.  |are  a  variety,)  gives  bunches  from  six  to  nine  inch- 
In  our  country,  the  nation  has  done  nothing  to-^es  long,  the  berries  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
wards  the  advancement  of  botanical  science  by  ex-  yielding  from  two  and  a  halt  to  three  gallons  of  juice 
tensive  collections.  The  effort  of  the  great  stale  of  to  the  bushel  of  bunches.  Gathered  from  the  '20th 
New  York  was  abortive,  and  the  noble  collection  October,  to  the  20th  of  November.  i 


of  Doctor  Hosack  lias  been  sullercd  to  go  to  de 
struclion.  Massachusetts  has  done  better: — Her  lit- 
tle collection  has  been  fostered,  and  posterity  will 
one  day  thank  her  slaletnien  for  the  feeble  and  li- 
mited support  she  has  given  to  a  science  which  is 
every  day  gaining  ground  in  public  favour.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  curious  and  humiliating  reflection,  that 
thirty  years  since  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  Euro 


Respectfully  yours. 


J.  FIELD. 
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TULIPS. 

(From  Maddock's  Florist's  Directory.) 
Tulips  arc  divided   into   two  classes,  viz:  early 
pean  writers  to  know  the  names  of  the  grasses  which  and  late  blowers. 
we  trampled  under  our  feet,  and  of  the  trees  which ;      The  late  blow.rs  are  infinitely  the  finest  and  most 
furnished  us    shade  and  fuel,  and  materials  for  ar- i  valuable,  and  are  of  course  entitled  to  the  princi- 
chitecture.  That  day  of  disgrace  is  passing  away, and  pal  attention  of  the  curious;  they  are,  therefore,  to 
to  you  gentlemen,  we  owe  no   small  tribute  for  the  be  considered  as   the  subject  of  the  following  re- 
part  which  you  have  taken  in  efl'ecting  this  change. ; marks  and  ubsprvations. 
Your  collection  of  plants  of  all  sorts,  both  American       They  are  ilivided  into  six*  distinct  families,  viz. 


anil  foreign — your  catnloiiues,  with  the  scientific 
names,  art'ord  facilities  which  can  be  no  where  else 
found. 

So  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  import  flowering 
plants  from  you,  1  have  found  them  correct;  and 
every  man  who  is  desirous  of  foriuing  a  collection  of 
native  or  exotic  plants,  may  be  assured,  that 
they  will  receive  them  from  you  with  their  riM 
names. 


C. 


I'rimo  baguets. 

Eaguet  rig.iuts. 

Incomparable  verports. 

Byblociiiens. 

liosest 

BizarJs. 


'  The  author  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  origi 

nal  or  btL-ral  sij,nincaliL'n   of  these  terras:  nor  does  he 

As  to   the   fruit  department,  I  can    say  loss;  be- 'apprehend  they  are  any  oilier  llian  trivial  teriii.s  of  dis- 

cause  1  have  imporiedof  late  years  but  few  trees,  i '''"=''"ni   I'-^^d  tij   I'ulih   florists.     The  incomparable 

It    is   true,  as  you  admit   in  3  our  catalogue,  that  i^«''P'""'s  arc  a  parlicular  kind  of  bjbloemcn,  distinct 

in  former  days  some  of  your  fruit  trees  were  mis- 1 '^■■"'""""'"^V     ,       .    1  u  .  .  ..     r     ■ 

n^mo.l-   (hoi/ri;,l    r,,.f    ..1,..,..  1       .i    .1  J 'V c  uru  at  a  loss  to  Know  OH  what  account  thc  fami- 

named,  they  did  not  al^ajs  correspond  with  thcj,  ,,-  ^,,,  ,.,„^.^  „.^^  ^^^.^  ,„  j^e.  former  cdil.oa  of 
European  Iruits  of  the  same  name.  I  observej  tf,,,  ,,„,i^_  „„  ,,  „^i„j,  ^  ^^^^^^^  dissimilarity  in  olour 
you  have  ot  Jate  cautiously  and  severely  cor  !  bclwiXi  dn-m,  than  can  be  observed  betwixt  the  first 
rected  those  errors,  and  the    fruits  whith  I  have i  foui- mentioned. 


The  first  four  have  white  bottoms  or  grounds., 
and  the  bizards  have  yellow  grounds. 

The  most  proper  time  to  plant  tulip  roots  is  from 
the  end  of  October  to  the  10th  of  November,  which 
is  indeed  pointed  out  by  nature  in  the  appearance 
of  the  grass  or  foliage  at  the  upper  end  of  the  root, 
as  is  before  observed  of  hyacinths. 

The  situation  for  the  best  bed  should  be  in  an 
open,  airy  part  of  the  garden,  when  that  is  fixed 
upon,  the  ground  should  be  marked  out,  agreeable 
tn  its  intended  dimensions,  and  the  soil  taken  out 
Iwiaity  inches  deep;  the  bottom  is  then  to  be  filled 
up  with  sound  fresh  earth,  ten  inches  thick,  upon 
which  is  to  be  placed  a  stratum  of  two  year  old 
rotten  cow  dung,  and  earth  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, about  one  half  of  each,  well  mixed  together, 
twelve  inches  thick;  and  again,  upon  this  is  to  be 
placed  another  stratum  of  the  same  kind  of  earth 
as  that  of  the  bottom;  this  is  only  to  be  two  inctie? 
thick  at  the  sides,  and  three  inches  at  the  middle, 
which  will  give  it  a  small  degree  of  convexity;  this 
is  to  be  performed  about  the  20lh  October,  i.  e.  a 
week  or  two  before  planting,  to  give  the  bed  time 
to  settle,  at  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  the  earth 
will  have  subsided,  so  as  to  be  about  two  inches 
higher  than  the  circiimjacent  paths;  but  if  heavy 
rains  intervene  between  this  preparation  of  the  bed 
arid  the  time  of  planting,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
them  ofl',  in  order  to  preserve  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  as  it  would  be  rendered  too  compact 
and  adhesive,  by  a  redundancy  of  moisture,  for  the 
fibres  to  pass  freely  through  it,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

On  the  day  made  choice  of  for  planting,  rake  the 
surface  of  the  bed  smooth  and  even,  still  preserving 
its  convexity,  and  mark  the  exact  situation  for  every 
roLit  upon  it.  The  proper  distance  between  each 
root,  is  seven  inches  from  centre  to  centre;  and  if  the 
rows  are  seven  inches  asunder,  the  roots  will  form 
squares,  of  similar  diameter,  on  all  parts  of  the 
bed. 

A  bed  consisting  of  seven  rows,  makes  the  no- 
blest appearance,  when  it  is  of  sufficient  length, 
with  a  path  round  it  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  wide;  but  where  the  number  of  roots  is  small, 
five  rows  may  suffice,  and  the  path,  in  that  case, 
may  either  extend  quite  round  the  bed,  or  only  oa 
one  side,  at  pleasure. 

If,  therefore,  the  bed  consists  of  seven  rows,  it 
should  consi-queiilly  be  fifty  inches  wide,  which 
will  allow  a  space  of  four'  inches  between  the  out- 
side rows  and  the  sides  of  the  bed;  but  if  the  bed 
contain'^  only  five  rows,  it  will  only  require  to  be 
three  feet  wide,  to  give  the  roots  similar  distances. 
Having  spriokled  a  little  clean  sand  where  the  roots 
me  to  be  set,  place  them  with  great  exactness,  and 
add  some  very  sandy  earth,  so  as  to  completely  en- 
velope each  root  in  a  little  cone  of  it;  then  cover 
the  whole  very  carel'ully,  with  strong,  sound,  fresh 
loam,  about  four  inch's  thick  at  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  gradually  decreasing  as  it  approaches  the  sides, 
where  it  shou.d  be  about  three  inches  thick;  thus 
will  the  convexity  of  the  surface  be  increaseii  in  a 
proper  degree,  and  the  roots  will  be  covered  with 
soil,  to  a  depth  proportionate  to  their  size  and 
strength;  the  largest  and  strongest  having  been 
placed  in  the  centre  rows,  and  the  smaller  and 
weaker  on  those  of  the  outside.  No  tulip  root,  what- 
ever may  be  its  size  or  strength,  sh  Mild  be  planted 
more  than  four  inches  deep  (rom  the  upper  side  of 
the  root;  nor  should  any  blooming  root  be  planted 
less  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  deep,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be.  The  soil  made  use  of  for 
I  covering  the  bidbs,  should  be  frequently  turned 
j  over  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
1  some  time  before  it  is  made  use  of,  that  it  may  be 
rendered  perfectly  sv\eet.  and  free  from  the  acrid 
!  quality  that  most  are  subject  to,  when  taken  consi- 
jderably  bi-lovv  the  surface. 
I     But  if  Ute  bed  is  only  to  contain  five  rows,  with 
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a  rifrili  in  tbe  front  anJ  none  behind,  then  it  will  be 
proper  to  plant  tbe  sniallfst  and  lowest  growinfc 
roots  in  the  front,  next  the  path,  and  so  Kiadually 
to  increase  in  tbe  size  of  the  roots  to  the  tilth  or 
last  row,  which  should  contain  the  stronijest  and 
larsest  of  all;  when   the  roots  are  i)ro))erly  covered 


Dolphin  will  strike  you  at  once  with  being  different 
from  any  horse  you  ever  saw,  at  least,  such  was  the 
impression  made  upon  the  writer. 

He  is  a  dapple  grey,  with  a  very  long  black  mane, 
his  tail  and  legs  are  also  black  In  point  of  spirit 
riod  action,  he  admits  of  no  superior.     He  is  ;'.t  pre- 


with  .soil,  as  before  directed,  the  surface  of  the  bed  jsent  in  Cecil  county,  Marylai>d,  and  stood  to  mares 
will  slope  one   way,  forming  an   inclined   plane:  it  during  the  sprinirs  of  18i.5  and   1826.     His  oldest 
will  be  necessary  to  support  its  highest  side  at  least,  colts  are  not  more  than  nine  months  old,  and  are 
with   board.s,  or  brick   work,  otherwise 
would   be  liable  to  crumble  down,  and 


the   eartli 
leave  the 
roots  bare,  or  too  shallow. 

When  the  operation  of  planting  is  concluded,  the 
bed  may  be  hooked  over,  and  taken  care  of,  in  the 
manner  directed  for  hyacinths,  i.  e,  so  as  to  preserve 
it  from  very  heavy  rains,  and  severe  frosts;  but 
either  one  or  the  oiher,  in  moderation,  will  be  of 
more  service  than  injury  to  it.* 

{To  be  continued.) 

STOATl^iCt  OIsXO. 

THE  JONES  ARABIAN. 

Sassafras  Mck,  Cecil  Co.,  Dec.  12,  1826. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Farmer, 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  your  last  number  a  wood- 
cut of  the  celebrated  Arabian  horse  of  Lord  Godol- 
phin,Iam  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  judges,  to 
an  Arabian  horse  purchased  by  the  American  Con 


thought  very  promising.     It  is,  however,  uiifortu 
nate,  that  in  his  neighbourhood,  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  full   blooded  brood  mares;  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  remoteness  of  the  situation,  his  me- 
rits as  a  Turf  Stallion  cannot  be  fully  ascertained. 

With  regard  to  his  own  performances.it  is  within 
the  recollection  of  some  of  our  naval  nfficers  attach- 
ed to  the  Constitution,  when  under  Ihe  command  of 
Commodore  Jones,  that  he  was  taken  from  on 
board,  and  with  scarcely  any  training,  ran  a  trial 
race  at  Gibraltar,  with  one  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's 
blood  horses  in  a  style  highly  creditable. 

The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  he  has  no 
pecuniary  interest  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  sub- 
serve, in  noticing  this  animal  in  your  journal.  He 
is  free  to  confess  himself,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  blood  horse;  believing  him,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  want  of  size,  to  be  the  best  for  any  pur- 
pose serviceable  to  man.  His  sole  motive  in  making 
this  communication  is,  that  it  may  lead  to  an  exami- 
nation by  better  judges  than  himself,  in  the  hope,  if 
sul  at  Tunis,  and"  iniported  "into  this  country  by  found  worthy,  a  few  fine  mares  be  bred  to  this  horse 
Commodore  Jones,  in  the  U.  States  frigate  Con-  "^'y  >vay  of  experiment,  m  improving  the  American 


into  the  vessel  you  intend  to  keep  it  in,  pour  in  tbe 
liquor  till  the  meat  is  quite  covered,  in  which  con- 
dition it  must  be  kept. 

If  you  intend  to  preserve  your  meat  a  considera- 
ble time,  it  will  be  necessary,  once  in  two  monlh-s, 
to  boii  the  pickle  over,  again  clearing  o(f  the  scum 
(hat  rises,  and  pulling  in,  when  boiling,  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a  half  pound  of  common  salt.  Thus 
the  pickle  will  hold  good  for  twelve  months.  It  is 
incomparable  for  curing  hams,  neats  tongues,  or 
beef  which  you  intend  to  dry;  observing,  wheji  you 
take  them  out  of  the  pickle,  first  to  clean  and  dry 
them,  put  them  in  paper  bags,  and  hang  them  in  a 
dry,  warm  place. 

A  CURE  FOR  COCKROACHES. 

A  respectable  professional  gentleman  informed 
us  yesterday,  that  he  has  recently  discovered  that 
the  spirits  of  turpentine  is  an  effectual  remedy 
against  the  depredations  of  Cockroaches.  He  re- 
commended to  put  a  little  of  it  upon  the  shelves  or 
sides  of  your  book-cases,  bureaus,  armoirs,  or  other 
furniture,  in  which  they  take  shelter,  which  may  be 
readily  done  with  a  feather,  and  these  troublesome 
insects  will  soon  quit,  not  only  the  furniture,  but 
the  room.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  easily  obtain- 
ed by  every  person  who  wishes  it.  It  is  not  unplea- 
sant to  the  smell — soon  evaporates,  and  does  no  in- 
jury to  furniture  or  cloathing.  This  is  a  valuable 
discovery,  if  it  proves,  in  all  cases,  as  effectual  as 
our  informant  assured  us  it  did  in  his  house. 

[Louisiana  Advertiser. 


stitution,  some  years  ago.     From  the  great  similar!- 1 ''°'^'^'  Shrewsbury. 

ty,  in  form,  between  tliese  animals,  I  cannot  resistj  

the  conclusion,  that   Dolphin,  the  Jones  Arabian, |  STAG  HUNT, 

must  be  of  the  same  kind  of  stock  as  Godolphin,  and      ^  g„g  jgg^  ^^^  j^r^^j  j,^,^  ^^  £^5,^^  Monday, 
consequeMtly  deserving  of  examination.  on  Farnham-common,  for  a  day's  diversion  by  the 

The  observer,  upon  comparing  the  portrait  ofthe  ^ing-g  stag-hounds.     A  numerous  circle  of  sports- 


XKiisci:ziXiii.xffEoirs. 


Godolphin  with  the  Jones  Arabian,  will  bfe  struck 


men,  of  all  ranks,  were  assembled  on  the  common. 


wilh  the  great  resemblance  that  exists  in  the  torm  Kj  „ell  as  a  great  number  on  foot,to  p.irtake  of  the 
of  the  withers  and  rise  of  .the  chest  so  remarkable  .port.  The  deer,  on  starting,  proceeded  to  the  di- 
in  the  Godolphin.  The  form  ol  (he  head  is  precise- ;  ..^ction  of  Dropmore-hill,  through  the  woods  lead- 
ly  similar;  they  arc  alike  in  the  back,  that  ol  the  j^g  ,„  it,  where  he  was  headed  by  the  sportsmen  on 
.Tones  Arabian  being  a  little  shorter,  the  similarity  li^ot.  the  deer  then  made  a  double  round  towards 
IS  also  to  be  seen  in  the  hind  parts,  the  Jones  Ara-j  difjon^  and  ran  down  the  hill  towards  the  Thames, 
bian  being  somewhat  more  droop-arsed,  the  only  [The  sportsman,  who  imagined  that  he  would  cross 
objection  thai  has  ever  been  made  to  his  form.  ,he  water,  proceeded,  together  with  the  hounds,  over 

As  regards  size,  the  Jones  Arabian  IS  just  the  samel  Maidenhead  bridge,  and  took  to  the  right;  but  the 
height  as  the  Godolphin.  It  is  stated  the  Godol-  jger  was  running  along  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  un- 
phm  bore  evident  marks  of  being  a  wild  horse  ol.der  Clifton  hill,  by  the  spring,  when  one  of  the  yeo- 
the  desart  Ihe  very  same  impression  is  made  byj^en  prickers,  who  was  following  the  deer,  gave  a 
the  Jones  Arabian  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator,     [signal  for  the  huntsman  and  hounds  to  return  over 

In  this  respect,  he  diners  very  much  from  Busso 


,      ,,      ,        ,...  ,  ,    .     ,-.  „  ,    .    "  I  the  bridge,  which  they  did,  and  turning  to  Ihe  left, 

rah,   the   beautUul  sorrel   Arabian.     Bussorah  has, renewed  Ihe  chase.     The  deer,  proceeding  up  th" 
more  the  appearance  of  the  English  race   horse—'-"  .     ,      .   _  _-    "     > 


hill  towards  Lord  Barton's  seat,  at  Hedsor,  and 
taking  to  the  left,  by  Wooburn,  up  the  hill,  and 
through  Beaconsfield,  then  to  the  right,  and  back 
again,  through  the  woods  and  enclosures,  down  to 
Farnham,  crossed  the  Bath  road  towards  the  Thames, 


left,  towards  Binfield,  and  through  the  enclo- 
sures, near  Lord  Brook's  park,  where  the  fine  deer 
was  at  last  taken,  after  an  excellent  chase  of  above 
five  hours,  during  which  time  it  is  supposed  to  have 
run  above  sixty  miles.  [Annals  Sport. 


*  Tulips,  however,  covered  early  in  the  season,  gene- 
rally receive  more  injury  than  benefit,  as  llie  close  co- 
vering of  mats  or  canvas  will  naturally  draw  the  fo- 
liage weak  and  Ions,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are!  |_i',;'.'i."'i'  „_  .„  -.  D  •  I  ,U  1  <  1 
lest  able  to  bear  long  covering  during  the  season  of  I  ^'"'='' '^.^  "ff"^**  °PP"'''«  ^ray  wick;  the  deer  took 
their  blooming.  They  are  perfectly  ifardy,  generally  !*""'**  ^'"^  "''''^^'  towards  White  \\  altham,  then  to 
bearing  the  most  intense  frosts  without  injury;  neither  *"^ 
does  abundant  rain,  up  to  the  time  the  blossoms  remain 
unopened,  injure  them  in  the  least;  the  greatest  dan- 
ger is,  after  the  foliage  is  expanded,  and  the  stems 
make  their  appearance;  then  a  violent  slorm  of  hail 
would,  if  unprotected,  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  foliage, 
and  in  a  great  incasura  injure  the  stems  so  as  to  cause 
the  bloom  to  fail  in  many  instances;  to  avoid  this,  we 
have  never  found  a  heller  remedy  than  a  close  meshed 
net,  the  meshes  not  more  than  half  an  inch  square, 
placed  over  the  hoops,  and  brought  down  to  the  gr.jund 
on  each  side;  this  will  also  serve  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  keeping  ofif  eats,  &c.  which  ;.are  very  fond  of 
scratching  in  such  situations.  The  net  may  remain  on 
the  hoops  until  removed  to  make  wny  for  the  cloth 
awning;  it  will  admit  as  much  light  as  will  be  necessary 
for  the  health  and  strength  of  the  plants;  at  the  same 
time,  no  danTCr  need  be  apprehendet'  from  Ihe  most 
violent  hail  stor.ns,  as  the  hailstones  will  strike  the  net 
and  fall  through  without  injury. 


RSCXPSS. 


TO  PICKLE  BEEF,  PORK,  8iC.,  AND  TO  KEEP  MEAT  GOOD 
,     IN  THE  HOTTF.ST  CLIMATES. 

To  four  gallous  of  water,  add  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  Muscovado  sugar,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
and  six  pounds  of  bay  or  common  salt  Put  ihe 
whole  into  a  clean  pot,  or  kettle,  and  let  it  boil,  be- 
ing careful  to  take  off  all  th.'e  scum  as  it  rises.  Wh^n 
there  is  no  scum,  take  the  liquoicff,  and  let  it  sttnd 
till  cold;  having  put  the  meat  you  wish  to  preserve '  there. 


TRADE  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

A  keeper  of  a  toll-gate,  who  resides  immediately 
upon  the  margin  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  a 
mile  above  Columbia,  kept  an  account  of  the  seve- 
ral descending  ark.s,  boats  and  rafts,  that  passed  his 
residence  between  the  3d  of  March  and  the  3d  of 
July  last — the  aggregate  of  which  was  estimated 
as  follows,  viz: 

1037  arks,  average  value  jj,1000  , 
164  keel  boats,    do.  1000  . 

1090  rafts  of  lumber,  do.     300  , 


,  $1,037,000 
164,000 
327,000 


Total  estimated  value. 


$1,523,000 


450  barrels 

do. 

2000 

1-20  hhds. 

do. 

3000 

60  tons 

do. 

4000 

CO  tons 

do. 

360 

considered  as 

the 

amount 

To  be  satisfied  that  this  estimate  is  not  exagge- 
rated, and  of  its  being,  in  great  probability,  below 
the  real  value  of  the  produce  seeking  a  market,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  pro- 
duce which  is  entrusted  to  arks  and  boats  consists, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  wheat,  flour,  whiskey,  iron 
and  coal — that  an  ark  full  freighted  is  capable  of 
carrying — 

In  wheat,  from  1600  to  2000  bushels— value^  $1600 
In  flour,  400  to 

In  whiskey,  100  to 

In  iron,  50  to 

In  coal,  50  to 

The  above  may  be 
that  an  ark  is  capable  of  carrying  with  safety,  when 
the  waters  are  in  good  nrking  condition;  of  course 
many  cargoes  arc  of  less  value.  A  keel  boat  usual- 
ly carries  from  1000  to  1500  bushels.  From  these 
facts  vou  will  perceive  that  the  estimate  is  proba- 
bly greatly  below  the  real  value.  Tliis  produce, 
wilh  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  coal  and  lumber 
which  is  purchased  at  Columbia  for  the  supply  of 
the  back  country  in  Lancaster  and  Chester  coun- 
ties, descends  to  tide — a  great  portion  of  wliich  is 
ultimately  deposited  on  our  wharves,  havint;  re- 
ceived an  accession  at  Columbia  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  it  is  believed.  So  a  much  sreater  amount 
than  that  which  has  been  purchased  and  del. lined 
The  verity  of  the  conjecture  that  the  pro- 
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perty  discemls  the  river,  is  !>up|iOrled  by  the  (net 
that  upwards  of  800  arks  have  passed  throiit;h  tlie 
Maryland  canal  during  the  present  year;  and  it  is 
a  (act  notorious  to  those  acquainted  with  the  trade 
ol  the  k«usquehanna,  that  a  very  consideraLile  num- 
ber of  arks  seek  the  tide  over  the  bed  of  the  river, 
without  recuirinu  to  the  canal,  when  the  vialers  are 
at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

YourSj  A.  B. 

December  12,  18-26. 


PRICXIS  OF  STOCKS. 


(Keported  for  the  Aiiieriran  Farmer,  by  Mi  rrtman  & 

GiTTiNus,  Slock  and    .xcharige  Brokers. ) 

Baltimore,  U  c.  .2,  i3;!6. 

BAKK  STOi^KS.  /"""  ""'■"<•■  /"eseat 

price. 

$100  )j,120i 


i&iCltiii   CU&B.x.XfT. 


ARTICLES. 


U.  Stales'  B.iiik  Stock,  per  share, 


Bank  of  \J:iryland, 
Bi   k  of  BalliMiore, 
Union  Bank    Maryland, 
Moehanics'  Bank, 
Frai.klin  Ba   k,      . 
Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank, 
F.irmers'  imd  ^Merchants'  Bank, 
City  Hjik.w      .... 


do.  SOU 

do   (div.  oS,)  oVt) 
do. 


•Ji7  w 
340 


la 
y 
20 
20 
50 
15 
25 
5U 


CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  NF.W  EXPEDITION. 

A  new  expedition   is   projecting  I'oj-  Capt.  Parry 
It  has  for  its  ohject  to  rcacli    the  Northern  Pole,  U. 
make  known  to  us  what  the  inmost  point  ol  tlie  ice 
bound  Arctic  Circle  is      Capt.  Franklin  had  nB'eied  Marine  Bi.hk 
himself  to  undertake   a  journey   over  the  ice  Iromj  Farmer.^  Bank  of  Maryland,  l» 
Spitzbergen  to  the  Pole,  and  this  has  been  adopted  |  city  stocks. 

by  Capt.  Parry,  who,  in  addition  lo  his  own  ardent  g^^^^^j,,,,,  6  per  cent,  redeemable  >  ,„„ 
expectation's  ol  success,  procured  the  sanction  ol  the  ifier  1836  f 

Royal  Society  to  the  practicability  of  Ihe  enterprise,  j)^,  j  cent.' redeemable  in  18^2,  100 
Th.  Hecla  IS  to  be  prepared  lor  Capt.  Parry  early  pe„i,entiary  5  pr.  cent,  stock,  vnone  i  ,„,, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  and   in  that   vessel  he  is  to  ju  ,„arket  )  f 

Ijioceed  lo  -'Cloven  ClirtV'm  Spitzb.igen,_iii  lat.  79  Mu,^u,„,  g  pe^  cent.     '    (no' demand.) 

li\0  par^int 


25  J5 

26  j 
54.25 

2.8(1 ' 

27  -ia 
52.:i5 

111 

102  to 


6  to  lO  per  cent. 


BOAD  STOCKS. 

Reister's  Town, 

York, 

Frederick, 


'det;  52min.,  (or  about  600  miles  (roni  the  Pol*=J  Masonic  Hall.  6  per  cent, 
which  he  IS  expected  to  reach  towards  the  end  ol  Annuities,  or  Ground  Rents, 
M.<y.  r  rom  tins  point  he  will  depart  vMlh  two  ves- 
sels which  are  capable  of  being  used  either  as  boats 
or  sledges,  as  water  or  ice  is  found  to  prevail 
-They  are  to  be  built  of  light,  tough,  and  indexible 
materials,  with   coverings  of  leather  and  oil  cloth; 

the  latter  convertible  into  sails.     Two  officers  and  Washington  and  Baltimore,         . 
ten  men  are  to  be  appointed  to  each,  with  (>rovisions  Baltimore  Water  Company  Stock,  > 
for  92  days,  which,  if  they  only  travelled  on  ihe  per  share,  (6iv.  uA,)     .  J 

average  thirteen  miles  per  day,  and  met  with  no  in    Union  Maiiul.  Co.  Stock,  per  share, 
surmountable  obstacles,  would  be  sufficient  lor  their  t"s  f5tock,       ..... 
reaching  the  long  desirable  Pole,  and  returning  to  I'emascaltepec  Mining  Go's,  per  share,  600 
the  Hecla,  at  Cloven  Cliff.     Dogs  .,r  reindeer  (the  Havre  ite  Grace  Turnpike  6  per  cts.     / 
former   preferable   for  drawing  the   sledges,  whenj  o.  states' stock. 

necessary,  but  the   latter   belter  lor  food  in  case  of  gjjj  pg^  g^Pt    1913 

detention)  are  to   be  taken  on  the  expedition,     it  is  1S14 

known  thai   the    summer  temperature   is   far   from 1815 

'being  severe;  there  is  perpetual  light,  with  the  sun  'j'|,rgp  pj,p  ^^„) 
continually   above  the    horizon,  and  Parry   knows  [t^Q^f  ^uj  1)^)(  pgj.  Pgot 
from  experience  that  the  men  on   such  occasions  are  five  per  cent.   ..... 

always  healthy       During  his  absence,  the   boats  of:      j^-.,  wanted-by  Merryinan  &,  Gitlmgs. 

the  ship  ari*  to  be  engaged   in   exploring  the  eastern  I 

side   of  Spitzbergen;  and   the  officers  and   men  of  A  GRi<jA  1"  BARGAIN. 


science  in  making  philosophical  experiments  with 
the  pendulum  on  niagnelism  and  meteorology,  in 
natural  history,  &c.  The  reward  of  success,  be- 
sides ihe  personal  glory  and  general  advantage  at 
tending  the  exploit,  will  be  5,0II0/;  and  we  sincere 
ly  hope,  that  by  this  day  twelv  mouth,  Capt  Parry 
and  his  gallant  companions  may  be  sale  in  London 
to  claim  and  receive  it. 


The  subscriber  uti'ers  for  saie,  or  exchange  for  pro- 
perty in  ihis  city,  a  i'AKM  in  the  county  ol  Oiieid.i,  vil- 
laj;e  uf  Taberg,  seven  miles  iiurtli  of  the  Canal,  euntain- 


iBEEF,  Baltimore  Prime. 

'baCuN,  and   Hams,  .   . 

BEES-\V*X,  Am.  yellow 

'I  UFFICE,  Java 

I  Havana,.  .  .  . 

I I  0  TTOIV ,  Louisiana,  &c 
,.  1  tieorgia  LIpland. .  .  . 
7j«o   iCOTTON  VAKN,No.  10 

■''"  I      An  advance  of  1  cent 
eac  li  number  to  No.  18 
CANDLES,  Mould,    .  . 

Dipt 

CHEEbE, 

FE\rilERS,  Live,.  .  . 
KISH,  Herrings, Sus.  " 
Shad,  trimmed, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna,  superfi. 
GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  lad.  corn,  yellow 
white 
Wheat,  Family  Flour, 
do.  Lawler,  &  Red, new 
do.      Red,  Susque.  . 

Rye,    ...      

Barley,  Eastern   .  . 

Do.   country  .  .  .  , 
Clover  Seed,  lied    . 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  . 
Orchard  Grass  Seed, 
Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 
Timothy  Seed,  .... 

Oats, 

Beans.  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Rissia,  clean,  . 
Do.      Country  .... 
HOPS,  1st  sort,  (isee) 

HOGS'  LARD, 

!  LEAD,  Pig 

Bar ' 

LEATHER,  Soal,   best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 
Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

NilLS,  6a-'lld 

NWAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 
Spermaceti,  winter    .' 
PORh     Baltimore  Mess, 
do  Prime,  .  .  . 
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iiig  oJo  acres,  about  20ii  impr..ved, 


fenced  and  wa-  ^^''^STER,  cargo  price. 


"l^iil^  .SA)^'^!)^^ 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  22,  1826. 


Illinois  Lead  Mines. 
Accounts  from  the  Lead  Mines,  near  Fever  river, 
represent  the  prospect  of  the  miners  as  peculiarly 
encouraging.  Belwecn  lour  and  live  hundreil  men 
are  at  woik  raising  the  mineral,  winch  is  louiid  in 
greater  quuiilUies  than  can  be  smelted  by  live  fur 
nace,s,  kept  in  constant  operation.  It  is  but  a  few 
ye. MS  since  Ihe  mines  were  worked  by  Americans, 
ami  they  already  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  government. 


Deer. — These  nimble  footed  animals  are  again 
plenliiui  ill  Plymouth  woods,  tli<  y  are  often  seen  and 
Oecasionall}  killed  liy  Ihe  hunler  It  is  now  against 
tke  law  of  the  state  to  hunt  them  with  dugs. 

[lioston  paper. 


ttreil,  with  a  Grist  Will,  Saw  Mill,  Distillery,  3  large 
Burns,  connected  bj  Sheds,  one  large  .Vlansion  lluuse, 
and  lour  tenants' Houses.  The  eslabhsinnent  is  in  per- 
fect order,  buildings  and  fences  new  .-Vs  it  is  the  wish 
of  llie  subscriber  to  withdraw  his  capual  frmn  the 
country,  it  will  be  sold  at  about  half  its  value,  and  upon 
a  long  credit,  for  most  of  the  purchase  muncj. 

Also — \  FAItM  in  Lee,  Ontida  county,  s  mdos  north 
of  the  Canal,  coiuaining  .i2o  acres,  too  afresiiiipru\ed, 
a  new  Frame  iiouse,  B  irn,  and  JOO  bearing  Apple  frees. 

Also — 1000  acres  in  Oswego  county,  well  watered,  23 
Townshiji  Scriba's  Palent;  Salmon  Creek  runs  through 
it,  aud  luuo  acres  near  the  village  of  I  aber'j,,  the  great- 
est part  of  both  tracts  under  contracts,  payable  in  J  to 
6  years,  aud  improved  by  actual  s  ttlers  .An,)  person 
wishing  10  purchase  property  of  this  dcsei-iptiuii,  vvdl 
find  a  great  bargain  The  title  is  clear  of  all  incum- 
brances. Appl>  to  JOo.  E.  BLO>i;\U'I.-LL>, 
.\ew  York,  JVot).  31.  No.  1 18  Water  st.  T.  C.  H. 
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AGSICVIiTtfRB. 


SKETCHES  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

By  Ji.  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Greensburgh,  Pa.Preti- 

dent  of  the  IVesltiwreland  Jgriculttind  Society. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  all  newly  settled 
counliies,  to  have  the  soil  nearly  exhausted  before 
any  considerable  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
commenced.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  eastern 
parts  ^f  Ibis  state,  unless  in  a  few  places  where 
the  soil  was  alluvial,  or  from  its  natural  and  almost 
inexhaustible  fertility,  it  could  scarcely,  under  any 
bad  system  of  faruiing,  be  materially  deteriorated. 

The  observation  of  Mr.  Kalm,*  a  Swedish  travel- 
ler, in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  husbandry  of  the 
then  British  colonies,  as  he  found  it  in  17-19,  is  a 
correct  picture  of  all  the  new  settlements  subee- 
quently  established. 

"They  make  scarcely  any  manure  for  their  corn 
fields,"  he  says;  "but  when  one  piece  of  ground 
has  been  exhausted  by  continual  cropping,  they 
clear  and  cultivate  another  piece  of  fresh  land,  and 
when  that  is  exhausted,  proceed  to  a  third."  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  go  so  far  back  into  an 
tiquity,  as  those  who  were  acquainted  with  that 
gcclion  of  the  state,  thirty  five  years  a^o,  and  have 
seen  it  ol'  late  years,  >vdl  have  perceived  how  much 
has  been  added,  by  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, to  the  annual  productive  value  of  the  freehold 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  land  is  plenty  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  iidiabit.ints,  .uid  where 
individuals  are  proprietors  of  large  farms,  the  dis- 
posiliim  appears  too  prevalent  to  be  more  anxious 
as  to  (he  quantity  cultivatecl,  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  done.  The  temptation  i.-?  strong, 
but  it  is  a  great  and  radical  error.  Tlie  labour  is 
greatly  increased,  in  procuring  the  same  quantity 
of  grain  from  twenty  ihat  might  be  procured  from 
ten  acres;  and  this  difference  exists  between  what 
will  be  estimated  a  tolerably  good  crop,  and  one  of 
the  first  quality.  Between  these  two  points  exist 
th  ■  ;>roGts  of  a  crop,  iuul  they  will  be  increased  orj 
diminished  as  they  approximate  to  either.  I 

In  every  good  system  of  agriculture  the  qualil_v 
of  the  soil,  the  order  in  which  it  shall  be  at  il- [ 
time  of  sowing  or  planling,  and  the  season  for  \-''' i 
forming  either  operation,  will  be  considered  as  ■''''■  | 
eles  of  primary  importance.  I 

In  clayey  soils,  particularly  those  imprS'^^*'^'' ! 
with  a  calcareous  substance,  an  advanla^'-'  will  be  [ 
found  from  putting  on  the  manure  Iron  ""^  barn  j 
yard  at  an  earlier  stage  of  decomposi'""  'ban  on  j 
those  of  a  light  or  sandy  nature,  wN^e  it  will  not 
so  rapidly  decompose;  and  in  such '''^''^'  ■*  greater 
benefit  will  be  found  from  plough"?  down  clover, 
buckwheat,  millet,  or  other  vejetable  substances, 
than  in  a  light  and  sandy  soil. 

Experience  has  fully  prov-d,  that  the  more  per- 
fecth  the  soil  is  pulverized  'he  more  capable  it  is  of 
conveying  nourishment  -o  the  tender  fibre  of  the 
plant.'  This  is  an  impo<ant  desideratum  in  agricul- 
ture. A  judicious  fa-iner  will  always  have  an  eye 
to  this,  particularly"  in  breaking  up  his  fiillows, 
(when  this  systr-n  is  pursued;)  as,  if  this  operation 
be  performed  -'n  a  clayey  soil,  when  the  ground  is 
wet,  a  win*<^r's  frost  will  be  necessary  to  separate 
the  panicles  of  earth  which  have  been  formed  inlo 
solid  masses  or  clods.  There  is  another  fact  uedu- 
cible  from  certain  philosophical  principles,  that  tlic 
more  perfect  the  state  of  pulverization  of  (he  eai  Ih 
on  the  surlace,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantiiy  of 
moisture  retained  in  it  in  dry  seasons,  which  also. 
in  addition  to  other  reasons,  furnishes  a  strong  ar- 
gume'it  in  favour  of  deep  ploughing. 

The  system  of  fallowing  ground,  however,  is  a 
most  ruinous  one;  and   its  necessity  arises  from  a 
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previous  defect  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  H 
a  field  has  been  some  years  in  blue  grass,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  think  of  ploughing  it  shortly  before  sow- 
ing wheat,  and  have  it  in  any  proper  degree  pulve- 
rized, or  to  expect,  by  a  single  ploughing,  to  de- 
stroy the  blue  grass,  which  (being  an  indigenous 
plant,)  would  most  assuredly  come  forth  the  next 
spring,  and  destroy  all  prospects  of  a  wheat  crop 
It,  Iherefore,  in  such  cases,  becomes  necessary  for 
tlie  farmer  to  destroy  its  ascendancy,  by  breaking  up 
his  (hIIows  early  in  (he  spring  or  summer,  expose  his 
SOI  (o  (he  cxhausling  rays  of  the  sun. give  his  ground 
a  s-centl  ploughing  before  harvest,  and,  after  har- 
ve:(,  hy  a  third  ploughing,  commit  his  grain  to  the 
eaitb — all  which  are  necessary  to  destroy  this  grass 
(wiich  is  universal  in  Pennsylvania,)  and  pulverize 
(h(  eartii.  Whereas,  by  nutting  his  ground  in  clo- 
vei,  he  may  have  tenfold  the  pasture  during  the 
tine  the  land  is  not  cultivated  in  grain,  and  by  once 
ploighing  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  harrowing  in 
hisgrain,  have  his  ground  as  perfectly  pulverized 
as  n  (he  other  mode;  free  from  all  (he  exhausting 
edicts  of  exposure  to  a  summer's  sun;  enjoying  (he 
idational  quantify  of  pasture,  and  improving  his 
soilhy  ploughing  in  his  clover,  and  the  decomposi- 
tiin  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  It  is  not  saying  too 
muh  to  aver,  that  not  a  single  field  of  blue  grass 
sboild  be  permitted  in  the  state.  Not  a  field  should 
bi;  een  that  was  not  either  in  grain  or  clover,  or 
soiie  kind  of  grass  superior  to  the  common  natural 
gr;»s  of  the  country;  urdess  where  a  corn  crop  had 
bei'i  raised  (he  preceding  year,  and  when  the  pro 
pri(tor  is  desirous  of  putting  it  in  fall  grain  \vithout 
lurder  exhausting  the  soil  by  a  summer  crop.  Tiie 
iio-.vng  of  buckwheat  and  ploughing  it  down,  which 
ui:i;  be  done  twice  in  the  same  year,  would  add 
I  liid  to  the  expense,  and  greatly  to  the  fertility  of 
llhe.oil.  The  first  crop  being  ploughed  down  im 
I  meiiately  belore  harvest,  would,  on  ploughing  down 
itlicccond  crop  in  September,  be  decomposed,  and 
atfod  immediate  nourishment  to  (he  wheat  crop. 
'l"h(  .second  crop  would  have  undergone  a  complete 
irnentation  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the 
Ibeiielieial  eft'ecis  of  both  would  be  visible. 
I  In  (he  presen(  state  of  agriculture,  when  so  many 
fields  are  suffered  (o  grow  up  with  blue  grass,  and 
where  the  syslem  of  fdlowing  so  extensively  pre- 
vails, even  alter  slirriiig  this  ground,  which  might 
be  done  e.trly  in  June,  if  sowed  with  millet,  would 
(if  the  griiund  be  of  such  a  quality  as  to  produce 
good  oats,)  produce  an  excellent  crop,  which  might 
be  cut  about  (he  first  of  September,  producing  an 
abundant  crop  of  seed,  ;ind  excellent  fodder,  or 
even  if  cut  eailier,  and  cured  with  the  seed,  before; 
the  same  be  perfectly  ripe,  would  afford  food  for 
cattle  equally  nutritive  wiih  the  best  timothy  and 
clover  hay;  or  if  ploughed  down  in  all  its  luxuri 
ance,  what  a  mass  of  manure  would  be  afforded! 
An  unjust  prejudice  has  fur  some  time  existed 
against  raising  millet.  It  is  true  it  may  not  have 
answered  the  expectations  formed  respecting  it; ' 
nevertheless,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  could 
be  beneficially  used  in  a  judicious  course  of  agri- 
culture, in  either  of  the  modes  ht  fore  suggested; 
and  if  cured  for  food,  would  add  greatly  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  barn  yard — an  object  of  primary- 
importance. 

In  England,  where'  the  whole  kingdom  almost  is 
in  a  state  of  garden  culture,  not  a  weed  is  sutiered 
(o  go  to  loss;  all  is  added  to  the  barn  yard  for  ma- 
nure. The  very  soot  of  their  chimneys  is  preserv- 
ed and  used  as  a  manure. 

The  importance  of  a  ro(ation  of  crops  to  a  suc- 
cessful course  of  agriculture,  falls  within  the  obser- 
vation of  every  one.  Some  of  the  substances  es- 
sential in  the  formation  ol  grain,  become  exhausted 
by  a  continued  routine  of  cultivation.  The  same 
kind  of  grain  should  never  be  soH:n  in  succession 
on  the  same  ground;  opt  should  more  than  two 
crops  of  any  kind  of  grain  follow  in  immediate  suc- 


cession, the  intervention  of  grass  crops  being  essen- 
tial to  restore  to  the  soil  those  substances  necessary 
to  produce  a  perfect  grain  crop,  unless  the  supply- 
be  formed  by  the  annual  addition  of  stable  manure. 

No  precise,  uniform  rule,  for  a  rotation  of  crops, 
can  be  prescribed,  as  something  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  much  upon  the  particular 
s(ate  in  which  the  ground  may  be  at  the  time  of 
commencing  such  a  system.  A  few  observations 
will,  however,  be  made,  as  to  (he  proper  course  to 
pursue  under  particidar  circumstances.  An  upland 
meadow,  where  the  advantage  of  irrigation  does  not 
exist,  will,  unless  where  the  soil  is  naturally  moist 
and  remarkably  fertile,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
become  grass-bound  on  the  surface,  and  produce 
little  or  no  timolhy  or  clover,  the  indigenous  grass 
of  the  country  taking  its  place.  It  is  true  the  ti- 
mothy and  clover  may  be  longer  preserved  by  the 
most  expensive  of  all  possible  modes  of  manuring, 
spreading  it  over  (he  surface,  (where  it  is  subject  to 
be  carried  off  by  rains,  or  exhausted  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,)  or  by  the  use  of  gypsum,  which  is  also 
too  expensive  for  general  use  in  this  country  at 
present.  If  such  a  piece  of  ground  be  ploughed 
deep,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  well  harrowed 
about  planting  time,  and  lightly  marked  out  for 
planting  corn,  so  as  not  to  disturb  (he  sod,  each 
gr.iin  of  corn  will  have  a  batch  of  manure  beneath 
it;  and  in  the  month  of  ,Iune,  the  middle  m.ay  be 
ploughed,  when  the  sod  will  be  decomposed  and 
thrown  up  to  afford  an  additional  quantity  of  ma- 
nure to  (he  new  roots,  which  will  be  shooting  out 
from  the  stalk;  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  weeds, 
which  will  always  be  the  case  in  mellow  ground, 
several  years,  in  the  cuUivation  of  corn,  &c.  and 
the  crop,  in  most  cases,  will  be  abundant.  The 
ensuing  spring  sow  the  ground  with  barley  or  oats- 
or  by  (mtting  the  roots,  a  little  after  the  usual  time 
of  topping,  as  now  generally  practised;  which  is  an 
admirable  plan  for  procuring  a  large  additional 
quantity  of  excellent  fodder,  and  of  adding  greatly 
to  the  stock  of  the  barn  yard,  (the  very  best  sub- 
s(ance  for  mai.ure  )  The  ground  may,  if  no(  too 
wet  a  soil,  be  sowed  in  wheat,  rye,  or  tall  barley 
and  in  either  case  be  sowed  with  timothy  and  clo- 
ver, which  IS  preferable  to  timothy  or  clover  alone 
producing  a  better  hay  and  a  larger  quantity,  and 
no  dilhculty  will  be  experienced  in  consequence  of 
the  difierent  periods  at  which  these  grasses  ripen 
The  clover  stalks  will  be  smaller  and  more  tender 
than  when  raised  alone,  and  will  be  supported  by  the 
(iuiodiy  from  falling  down  or  lodging,  in  which'ease 
the  leaves  rot  as  well  as  the  stalk.  The  clover  is 
also  prevented  from  ripening  so  soon,  and  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  the  (imothy,  as  respects  its  quality, 
to  be  cut  some  weeks  sooner  than  is  nnu-  generally 
practised.  Let  this  course  be  fairly  tried,  by  any 
judicious  fan  :er,  and  it  will  never  be  discontinued 
Such  grass,  well  cured,  will  alone,  be  equal  to  ti-i 
modiy  hay,  as  now  cured,  with  the  addition  ofei-ht 
quarts  of  oats  per  day  to  each  horse.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  speak  from  experience,  and  with  the  fullest 
confidence. 

When,  by  the  previous  course  of  farming,  any  si 
piece  of  ground  i,  become  free  from  grass,  it  ouo-ht 
if  of  a  good  quality,  to  be  immediately  sowed^in 
some  kind  of  grain,  according  to  the  season.  If 
not  of  such  a  quality  as  will  produce  a  good  crop, 
it  should  be  sowed  with  some  kind  of  seed,  with 
the  view  of  ploughing  down  a  green  crop,  or  be 
otherwise  manured,  or  the  labour  employed  will  be 
lost. 

As  most  of  the  lands  in  cultivation  in  this  coun- 
try are  pasture  fields,  the  system  heretofore  pursued 
ought  to  be  changed  as  soon  as  possibfe.  Let  the 
field  having  the  best  sward  of  grass  be  ploughed 
up  for  corn,  as  directed  in  respect' to  worn  out  mea- 
dow ground.  Let  another  field  be  ploughed  earlv, 
and  sowed  with  some  kind  of  grain  to  be  ploughed 
down  green,  as  before  mentioned,  preparatory  ts 
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sowing  wheat.  The  corn  g;roimd  will  he  prepared 
for  a  crop  of  oats  or  liarley  the  ensuing  spring,  at 
the  same  lime  sowing  it  with  clover,  which  may  be 
lightly  harrowed  if  not  very  mellow,  or  no  appear- 
ance of  immediate  rain,  in  which  case  harrowing 
the  clover  seed  will  he  unnecessary.  The  wheat 
field  should  also  be  sowed  with  clover  seed  in  the 
month  of  March.  In  the  coutse  of  two  or  three  years, 
these  fields  may  be  ploughed  and  sowed  in  wheat: 
once  ploughing  will  then  be  sullicient,  if  the  clover 
has  been  well  set,  whether  the  same  has  been  mow 
ed  or  pastured;  always  observing,  however,  that 
the  clover  seed  should  be  permitted  to  grow  five  or, 
six  weeks  before  ploughing,  and  should,  at  that 
time,  be  in  full  bloom.  If  any  of  the  fields  be  in-  ' 
tended  for  corn.it  may  remain  in  pasture  for  a  year 
longer,  as  you  then  depend  on  the  roots  of  the 
sward  for  a  manure.  The  course  here  recommend- 
ed, if  pursued,  would,  in  a  few  years,  change  the 
■whole  face  of  the  country,  and  double  the  present^ 
Talue  would  be  added  to  the  freehold.  j 

A  greater  portion  of  indu^^lry  should  be  directed 
to  raising  esculent  plants.  The  value  of  the  potato 
as  a  palatable,  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  forj 
man,  as  well  as  animals,  and  its  productiveness,; 
are  too  well  known  to  require  further  observation. 
The  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
says,  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  produce  three 
limes  the  solid  nourishment  as  an  acre  of  wheat — 
and  he  appears  to  be  within  the  mark;  and  that 
Europe  derived  more  advantage  by  the  article  of 
potato,  than  all  the  other  advantages  in  the  disco- 
very of  America.  The  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
beet,  the  carrot,  parsnip,  and,  above  all,  of  mangel 
wurtzel,  (or  scarcity  root)  of  which  latter  article 
1500  bushels  have  been  raised  to  the  acre,  (while 
the  leaves  may  be  stripped  off  every  week,  after 
the  beginning  of  July,  for  food  for  cattle,)  would 
add  greatly  to  the  means  of  supporting  a  large 
stock  of  cattle. 

No  system  of  farming  can  be  perfect  that  does 
not  embrace  in  its  articles  the  practice  of  soiling 
cattle.  Perhaps  there  are  objections  to  its  general 
adoption  at  present  in  this  country.  A  practice  so 
much  the  reverse  of  this,  of  suffering  cattle  to  pas- 
lure  the  meadows  late  in  the  fidl,  through  the  win- 
ter, and  early  in  the  spring,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated.  It  is  a  ruinous  anticipation  of  the  ap 
proaching  crop,  and  is  "/fiV/wg  the  goose  that  laid 
the  goWeu  egg-."  More  attention  in  providing  a 
supply  of  fodder,  would,  at  all  times,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  a  means  so  pregnant  with 
injury,  and  would  also  enable  the  farmer,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  summer,  to  keep  his  work  horses 
in  the  stable,  (and  which  ought  to  be  done  by  eve- 
ry farmer,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  the  early  grass  operates  as  physic, 
and  in  that  respect  is  beneficial,)  where  they  would 
always  be  convenient,  and  much  more  able  to  per- 
form the  necessary  labour,  and  not  be  exposed,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  to  the  deleterious  effects  pro 
duced  by  eating  grass  containing  so  little  nutrition, 
(so  little  saccharine  juice,  which  abounds  in  all  ve 
getables  growing  in  the  early  part  of  summer,)  that 
the  digestive  faculties  imperfectly  perforin  their 
oiiiccs,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  an  acid  is 
produced  on  the  stomach,  nausea  prevails,  and  a 
constant  discharge  of  saliva,  or  water,  is  the  conse- 
quence, gradually  weakening  the  animal,  and  ren- 
dering him  unfit  for  active  service.  Although  little 
is  due  to  those  who  will  persevere  in  error,  yet, 
for  the  inlormatiou  of  such,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
as  the  easiest  way  of  remedying  this  evil,  or  rather 
curing  this  disease,  that  by  salting  their  horses  on 
a  clay  bank,  if  the  earth  be  impregnated  with  lime 
stone,  or  occasionally  giving  them  lime  water  to 
drink,  the  acid  will  be  neutralized,  and  of  course 
the  disease  removed.  The  same  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  puhoriz'uig  chalk  or  limestone,  or  a  small 
quantity  of  lime  or  potash,  and  uiixing  it  with  their 
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leed.  There  is  a  point  of  time  when  each  parlicularl  a  little  energy  and  experience  to  be  made  a  mv)f7ta- 
kind  of  vegetable  contains  the  greatest  quantify  of  ble  article  of  cultivation.  Our  soil,  so  much  suoe- 
saccharine  juice,  (or  sugar)  and  other  nutritious  pro- 1  rior  to  that  on  which  it  is  profitably  raised  in  Marv- 
perties.  The  exact  point  of  time,  it  may  be  impos-j  land  and  Virginia,  and  having  much  land  yet  to 
sible  to  tell;  hut  a  few  days  sooner  or  later  will  not  i  clear,  from  which  prime  tobacco  is  always  raised 
be  material;  the  nearer,  however,  to  that  point  ofj  the  value  of  the  produce,  compared  with  the  weixht 
time  the  grass  shall  be  cut,  the  more  nourishment  it|  of  carriage  to  market   of  this  and   most  other  arti- 

I'les,  ought  to  induce  farmers  to  make  the  experi- 
ment on  a  large  scale.  For  the  benefit  of  such  as 
might  be  disposed  to  make  the  experiment,  a  few- 
observations  respecting  its  culture  and  mode  of  cur- 
ing, will  be  made. 

It  is  of  importance,  in  the  first  place,  to  procurr 
the  best  seed,  of  which  there  is  an  endless  variety. 
The  bright  yellow,  which  has  for  some  years  com 
manded  (he  highest  price  in  Baltimore,  and  which 
is  generally  shipped  for  the  Hamburgh  market,  has 
been  successfully  cultivated  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  of  So 
nierset  county,  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. This  tobacco  requires  to  be  fired  to  five  it 
the  fine  colour,  and  it  is  said  to  be  used  liv  the  la- 
dies of  Hamburgh  for  smoking,  and  also  to' be  used 
in  dyeing  silks.  This  tobacco  makes  excellent 
wrappers  for  segars.  but  wants  the  flavour  ol' the 
Havana  tobacco,  or  of  that  raised  here  from  the 
Havana  seed,  and  is  unfit  for  the  body  of  the 
segar. 

Tobacco  raised  for  making  segars,  or  for  chew- 
ing, n»ed  not  be  cured  by  fire,  provided  it  is  plant 
ed  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  ripe 
for  cutting  in  the  beginning  of  August,  when  a  suf- 
liiieut  period  of  warm  weather  may  be  expected 
to  remain  for  its  being  perfectly  cured,  as  it  will 
undergo  the  process  of  curing  more  in  one  dav  in 
the  warm  weather  of  August,  than  a  week  of  cold 
weather  in  September  or  October.  Indeed  it  is  im- 
possible to  cure  it  perfectly  in  the  longest  period, 
unless  the  weather  be  warm.  There  is  no  danger 
of  tobacco  being  injured  here  by  the  frost.  The 
only  danger  is,  that  it  cannot  be  cut  soon  enough  to 
cure  it  unless  liy  artificial  heat. 

Theplants  should. therefore, be  raised  in  a  hotbed 
so  that  they  may  be  set  out  at  an  early  period,  say 


will  contain.  Grass  ought  not  to  be  cut  in  wet  wea 
ther,  with  the  hopes  of  curing  it  in  dry  weather;  it 
ought  to  have  a  few  days  of  hot  sun  before  cutting 
The  juices  will  be  richer  in  the  latter  case;  eren 
the  leaf  and  stem  contain  a  glutinous  substaiice 
which  is  nutritive,  but  which  is  washed  off  by  ran 
This  is  more  remarkable  in  the  tobacco  leaf,  aid 
is  well  known  by  all  growers  of  that  plant,  hulls 
more  or  less  so  in  all  vegetables.  The  differencein 
grass,  as  to  the  nutritive  quality,  between  that  (ill 
in  dry  weather,  even  when  the  dew  is  off.  letting  it 
remain  in  swath  during  that  day,  the  ensuing  cu 
putting  it  up  in  loose  windrows  in  the  forenoon,  aid 
in  the  afternoon  in  close  windrows,  and  in  the  ev  n- 
ins  into  small  haycocks;  where  during  the  nigh  it 
will  undergo  a  heat  or  partial  fermentation,  and  ic- 
cumulate  a  greater  portion  of  saccharine  juice  fwnj 
the  atmosphere,  (as  the  pumice  of  apples  will,  after 
being  ground,  by  remaining  one  night  in  the  trojgli 
previous  to  making  into  cider,)  then  the  next  lay 
opening  them;  and  putting  two  of  these  haycocks  i  to 
one,  and  hauling  it  in  on  that  or  the  day  follow!  g. 
and  the  grass  cut  in  wet  weather,  and  suffering  tie 
alternate  changes  of  rain  and  sunshine,  is  from  f't^ 
to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  true  principle  in  curing  grass  is  to  effec  it 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  wind,  and  as  little  ;x 
posed  to  the  sun  or  rain  as  practicable.  The  liiv 
ing  of  the  hay  one  day  in  swath,  is  favourable,  lol 
only  by  producing  a  partial  fermentation  to  in 
crease  its  nutritive  qualities,  but  at  the  same  timi  by 
opening  the  pores,  permit  the  watery  particle  to 
escape,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  without  destrojng 
the  nutritive  parts  or  decomposing  the  plant,  'he 
same  effect  is  further  produced  by  putting  it  in  h.y- 
cocks.     This  fermentation  it  would  otherwise  uuijr 


go  in  the  mow,  where  it  would  be  subject  to  mouWuhe  middle  of  May.  and    be  ready  for  cutting  early 
i'rom  want  of  exposure  to  the  air,  to  remove  the^wa-'in  August,  as  well   to  save   the  expense  and  risk  of 


ter  generated  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  Th 
tendency  of  the  sun  and  rain,  particularly  where 
they  operate  in  succession,  is  to  produce  a  decom- 
position of  the  parts,  and  destroy  the  nutritive  qua- 
lity of  the  grass. 

In  the  raising  of  plants  as  well  as  animals,  much 
of  the  future  growth  will  depend  on  the  early  cul- 
ture or  nourishment  the.y  receive.  If  either  be 
stinted  when  young,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  restore 
them  to  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  luxuriant  state. 
The  germ  has  assumed  its  organic  form,  and  the 
fibres  have  become  rigid  and  contracted  to  a  parti- 
cular scale,  by  which  their  future  growth  will  be 
regulated. 

The  procuring  the  best  seed  is  at  all  times  impor- 
tant.    This  may  be  improved  by  selecting  the  best 


I'uig,  as,  by  ripening  under  a  hot  sun,  their  aro- 
"Xlic  quality  will  be  increased.  The  plant  set  out 
3t  txjg  period  will  also  be  more  luxuriant,  and  in 
genc,j|  seasons  be  in  less  danger  of  dry  weather  at 
the  tir.p  of  planting,  by  which  much  labour  will  be 
saved  "covering  and  uncovering  the  plants. 

The  hi«  i,j.(]  is  easily  made,  and  may  be  of  the 
simplest  co,,.itruction.  A  few  rails  built  up  in  the 
form  of  the  <pij,,f|.jt[on  of  a  corn  crib,  say  thirty 
inches  high,  fii^d  to  near  the  top  with  horse  stable 
manure,  taken  (.^q,  \\^(.  heap  when  warm  and  in  a 
state  of  fermentmnn_  and  covered  eight  or  ten 
inches  wnh  garden  .,ould.and  a  few  quartsof  wood 
ashes  mixed  with  it,  viH  answer  the  purpose  well. 
The  seed  may  be  put  ;„  about  the  first  of  March, 
and   in  extremely  cold   .eather,  a  straw  mat  put 


heads  or  ears,  those  earliest  ripe  and  the  most  pro-iover  the  bed.  A  complctehqt  bed,  with  glass,  will, 
ductive.  The  same  observation  applies,  in  still  lit  is  true,  bring  the  plants  foi^vard  sooner,  but  is  too 
greater   force,  to   raising   cattle.     By,  in   the   first  [expensive  for  common  use. 

place,  procuring  the  best  to  be  obtained;  then  by  j  New  ground  will  certainly  prc^luce  the  finest  co- 
killing  or  disposing  of  the  most  imperfect  of  thellourcd  and  most  highly  flavoured  \obacco.  It  will 
young,  and  preserving  the  best,  and  still  further| do  well  for  a  second  year's  crop.  ^^  we  I  to  choose 
improving  the  breed  by  judicious  crosses,  a  stuck  a  favourite  spot,  it  would  be  a  south  eastern  expo- 
of  cattle  might  soon  be  raised  on  any  (irm.  to  ap-|Sure;  the  soil  a  pebbly  or  sandy  gravel  for  its  base, 
pear  almost  a  distinct  species  from  those  in  the!  with  virgin  earth  on  the  surface,  on  ivhich  Jiickory 
neighbourhood.     In  this   mode  the  celebrated  Mr.] grubbs,  sassafras,  and  grape  vine  grew. 


Bakewell  proceeded  with  so  much  success  in  Eng 
land. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  market  for  our  great  sta- 
ple, should  direct  the  attention  of  the  furmer  to  va 
riety  in  his  productions.     Many  subjects  of  profita 


The  filaiils  may  be  set  in  small  hills,  or  on  the 
edge  of  two  furrows  thrown  together  with  the 
plough,  three  feet  apart  one  way,  and  two  feet  and 
a  half  the  other.  This  will  admit  a  shovel  plough 
to  pass  through  one  way,  and  save  much  labour  in 


ble  "enterprise  might  be  suggested.  The  cultivationjhoeing.  In  a  few  weeks  after  being  planted,  they 
of  the  castor  bean  would  well  reward  the  industry  must  be  hoed,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  kept  down, 
employed.  The  raising  of  tobacco,  for  which  ouriThe  cutworm  is  frequently  troublesome  shortly  af- 
soil  aiid  climiite  i>  admirably  adapted,  only  requires  ter  planting.    1  know  of  no  other  means  of  destroy- 
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int  'IHM,  liiaii  hy  svilms;  li^tiids  10  sf.inli  (ur  Iheiii 
at 'day  break,  wlicn  tliey  will  lie  found  on  the  sur- 
face, but  disappear  before  sunrise. 

The  tobacco  worm  makes  its  appearance  about 
the  tirst  of  July,  and  will  be  very  destructive  if  suf 
fered  to  continue  its  depredations.  A  turkey  hen, 
with  a  few  chickens,  will  do  more  to  rid  you  of  this 
trouble  than  half  a  dozen  negroes.  The  tobacco 
must  be  carefully  suckered.  A  small  boy  will  do 
this  best.  His  lingers  can  reach  furtiicst  down  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  the  stalk,  and  prevent  a  new 
one  starting  from  the  same  place.  When  the  buds 
oonie  out,  or  as  it  is  called,  when  the  tobacco  is  in 
button,  it  must  be  topped  If  done  immediately 
after  the  buttons  appear,  the  tobacco  will  be  the 
larger  and  thicker  in  the  leaf,  but  not  of  so  fine  a 
quality. 

The  time  of  cuttins  is  indicated  by  the  leaf  be 
coming  puckered,  somethlns;  resembling  the  raised 
part  of  a  domestic  bed-quilt,  by  the  insertion  of 
cottdii  in  imitaticul  of  the  white  Mar.-ieilles;  by  this 
raised  part  turning  yellow,  like  the  hickory  leaf, and 
a  .bitinous  substance  covering  the  leaf,  which  will 
ain.ost  stick  to  your  hand. 

There  is  a  |)oint  of  time  most  proper  to  cut  each 
particular  plant  I  prefer  leaving  it  to  pass  beyond 
that  point  til  falling  short  of  it.  There  is  less  risk 
in  its  curing  well.  One  essentirvl  point  to  be  observ- 
ed, which  has  been  alieady  hinted  at,  is  not  to  cut 
the  tobacco  for  two  or  three  days  after  rain.  The 
rain  washes  otT  the  glutinous  substance  mentioned, 
and  the  tobacco,  if  cut  vvilhout  Ibis  substance,  will 
be  greatly  deticient  in  weight  and  quality. 

Tobacco  consists  oi  several  substances;  some  vo- 
latile, others  fixed.  The  former  are  the  water,  the 
gteen,  colouring  matter,  and  the  essential  oil,  in 
which  the  aromatic  quality  exists,  as  also  th"  nar- 
eofic  quality.  The  object  and  process  of  curing 
tobacco  is.  to  get  rid  of  the  water  ainTyiee-.)  colour- 
ing matter,  without  destroying  the  other  less  volatile 
parts.  The  tobacco  when  cut,  which  mat  be  /lorn 
4  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  day  iiiay  he 
cool  or  hot,  should  be  put  gently  in  small  heaps,  -r 
singly,  the  top  from  the  sun,  until  the  leaves  >nd 
the  stems  conipUlely  relax,  which  will  be  in  lit"'  '•*'! 
hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  the  state  ol  th'  *^ea 
ther;  then  taken  to  the  tobacco  house,  arJ  there 
piled  up  in  one  heap,  having  as  little  surl:i-'e  expos- 
ed as  possible;  and  if  convenient,  an  ("tl  blanket, 
&c.  may  be  thrown  over  the  whole  Early  next 
mmning,  say  6  to  8  .'clock,  it  will  te  found  to  be 
heated,  and  to  have  undergone  a  .^eat  It  should 
then  be  immediately  hung  up  on  pules,  either  by 
splitting  the  st.dks,  if  large,  or  by  driiint.;  small  pegs 
of  wood  into  the  butt  end  of '^le  staik  The  tobac- 
co, when  hung  up  in  rows,  aiust  touch  each  other. 


the  tobacco.  11  the  tobacco  is  suthred  to  remain 
in  heap  until  10  or  U  o'clock  in  the  day  after  plac- 
ed first  in  the  house,  a  decomposition  would  take 
place,  and  the  aromatic  quality  would  all  escape, 
and  the  tobacco,  when  dry,  would  resemble  the  co- 
lour of  bohea  or  black  tea,  and  be  perfectly  useless. 
As  the  green  colouring  matter  gradually  escapes, 
the  tobacco  assumes  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the 
hiikory  leaf  when  about  to  fall  from  the  tree;  a  new 
combination,  however,  soon  takes  place,  by  the 
uiiun  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
t:nnin  principle  in  the  tobacco,  and  it  assumes  a 
brown  or  reddish  colour.  Therefore,  the  sooner 
aler  the  complete  yellow  colour  is  produced  the 
piles  are  opened,  the  tobacco  exposed,  anil  imme- 
diately dried,  and  put  away  in  bulk,  as  it  is  called, 
tie  better. 

The  putfing  it  away  in  bulk,  is  no  more  than 
stripping  the  leaves  from  the  stalk,  tying  them  up  in 
htnds  at  the  stem,  and  the  hand  being  about  1 J 
inches  in  diameter,  and  tied  round  neatly  by  an  in 
difi'erent  leaf  Careful  persons  make  three  parcels, 
oie  from  the  leaves  near  the  top,  one  from  the  raid 
d'e  leaves,  which  are  the  best,  and  the  other  from 
lie  butt  end  of  the  stalk. 

When  made  into  hands,  it  may  be  packed  in 
brge  boxes,  or  at  the  side  of  the  wall,  making  the 
t«[is  overlap  each  other,  so  as  to  preserve  regularity 
ii  the  pile.  A  moderate  weight  should  then  be  placed 
01  it  to  keep  it  compact.  It  will  then,  in  the  course 
ol  the  winter  and  ensuing  spring,  undergo  a  partial 
fermentation,  and,  by  the  time  the  leaves  are  com- 
iis;  out,  be  found  to  be  moist,  or  in  a  sweat,  as  it  is 
tinned,  and  have  a  sensible  degree  of  heat  above 
tie  state  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  must 
lien  be  unpacked,  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  be- 
cinies  completely  dry,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
sifliciently  relaxed  for  the  purpose,  which  it  will  do 
ilia  tiKV  or  two  of  wet  weather,  be  repacked  and 
pel  in  press,  and  remain  there  until  the  ensuing 
ilnll,  when  it  is  considered  fit  for  market. 

[Farmers'  ^- Mechanics^  Mag.  Almanack. 


SEED  CORN. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Amekicin  Farmer: 

De.ir  Sir, — I  fear  that  my  liKle  contribution  of 
corn,  uhi'h  you  will  receive  with  this,  if  it  should 
be  esteemed  worthy  of  being  included  in  the  parcel 
intended  for  our  dear  General,  will  not  reach  you 
in  time,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it, 
in  colour  or  dimensions,  and  if  therefore  the  collec- 
tion is  intended  for  the  museum  of  American  pro- 
ductions, which  I  understand  has  been  instituted  at 
La  Grange,  it  would  not  be  worth  forwarding,  but, 
if  the  object  should  be  to  furnish  a  desirable  sort  for 


and  in  a  few  days,  as  it  relaxes  more,  the  poles U-ultivation,  I  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the  best  I 
must  be  closed  up,  so  as  to  keep  the  rows  in  cuii  |have  ever  seen.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  I 
' — '      This  must   be  rf-peated  every   few  days  lor|  have  been  very  curious  and  attentive  in   selecting 


tact 


two  or  three  weeks  ishould  a  long  period  of  wet  [from  the  various  regions  and  climates  of  our  coun- 
weulher  come  on,  it  may  be  necessary  to  separate  try,  the  almost  endless  varieties  of  this  grain,  which 
them,  to  prevent  the  tobacco  from  moulding.  they  afibrd.     In  the  autumn  of  1818,  I  commenced 

The  ifl<(o;w/c  of  the  process  is  this.     By  heating  in   Jersey,  and  collected  specimens,  from   thence 
the  tobacco  the  first  night  it  is   put  in  heap,  a  fir-  throughout   tlie   Northern  and   Eastern  States,  and 


any  admixture  of  the  farina  of  any' other  sort,  I  shall 
be  able  to  judge  more  correctly  upon  the  now  dis- 
puted point  of  the  advantage  of  selecting  seed — of 
which,  by  the  bye,  I  now  entertain  no  manner  of 
doubt. 

I  have  sent  you  also,  a  verv  remarkable  plant  of 
wheat,  of  the  blue  stem  or  pur|ile  straw,  species. — 
It  is  as  you  will  see,  the  product  of  a  single  grain, 
and  has  170gr:iin  stalks,  which  if  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  mature,  would  have  produced  an  average 
of  30  grains  to  the  ear,  or  upwards  of  5000  grains 
for  1. — ^This  extraordinary  product,  I  am  induced 
to  attribute  entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  as  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  plants  growing  together,  all 
averaging  upwards  of  100  stalks  that  were  of  chance 
or  spontaneous  growth. 

The  soil  is  a  compact,  gre.a.sy,  bituminous  clay, 
which  when  moist  is  of  a  deep  black  colour,  it  per- 
vades a  neck  of  about  '200  acres,  in  a  stratum  of 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  generally  lies  at 
the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  from  the  surface,  which  is  a 
cold,  tenacious  white  clay,  it  is  isolated,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  not  found  any  where  else  in  the  vi- 
cinily.-I  send  you  a  specimen  of  it,and  would  be  glad 
if  some  of  your  chemical  friends  would  analize  it, 
and  ascertain  its  properties. — VVe  had  long  thought 
it  very  probable  that  it  possessed  some  fertilizing' 
virtues,  but  chance  and  not  enterprise,  at  length 
developed  them  in  the  following  way.  In  culting  a 
ditch  bordering  on  a  field  of  wheat,  I  penetrated  in 
several  places,  as  low  as  this  stratum,  and  threw  a 
portion  of  it  in  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
experiments  with  it.  It  was  neglected,  however, 
and  when  the  field  was  seeded  in  wheat,  a  few  scat- 
tering grains  hapjiening  to  fall  upon  those  heaps, 
they  all  grew  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  Du- 
ring the  early  part  of  last  June,  we  were  visited 
with  myriads  of  black  caterpillars,  which  did  great 
injury  to  our  wheat,  by  devouring  the  blades,  the 
entire  heads  of  the  young  underling  growth,  and 
the  top  of  the  cell  or  chamber  containing  the  grain, 
as  you  will  perceive  by  examining  the  plants  sent 
you,  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  pull  up  some  of 
them,  in  order  at  least,  to  preserve  a  sample  of  the 
number  of  shoots. 

Yours,  very  trulv, 

JNO.  MERCER, 
Cedar  Park.  20//(  Dccemher.  1826. 
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mentation  or  partial  decom|iosition,  takes  place, 
and  the  pores  become  opened  sulFiciently  to  permit 
the  watery  part  to  escape.  In  the  escape  of  the 
Watery  part,  which  is  the  most  volatile,  if  a  single 
stalk  be  hung  up  by  itself,  and  exposed  to  a  curi'iil 
of  air,  this  will  be  so  rapidly  etlected  that  but  a 
small  part  of  the  colouring  matter  will  hav^*  escap 
ed,  and  the  pores  b'  ing  closed  after  the  escape  of 
the  water,  the  tobacco  will  forever  remain  in  an 
uncured  state;  hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
tobacco  closely  in  contact,  to  prevent  the  sudden 
escape  of  the  water,  to  preserve  the  pores  open 
until  the  green  colouring  matter  can  all  escape,  it 
is  even  beneficial,  in  case  of  dry  weather,  that  it 
should  be  cured  on  an  earthen  floor,  or  that  a  buck 
et  of  water  should   be  occasionally  thrown  under 


from  both  the  provinces  ol  Canada;  amountingto  not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  sorts,  differing,  at  least  in 
appearance,  from  each  other.  I  found  none  of  them, 
however,  valuable  to  us;  like  most  other  things,  they  \ 
I  had  found  their  proper  level,  and  settled  in  their 
proper  places.  What  I  now  send  you  is  what  I  got 
as  the  genuine  Tuscarora,  and  has  been.  I  am  satis- 
fied, improved  in  my  possession,  by  never  planting 
a  grain  that  was  not  selected  in  the  field,  (for  four  or 
five  years  past)  from  those  stalks,  which  produced 
two  or  more  ears  I  am  this  year  carrying  the  selec- 
tion still  further,  the  number  of  ears  containing  18 
rows,  and  averaging  9(l0  grains,  was  so  considera- 
ble, that  I  have  collected  a  sufficiency  to  plant  halfi 
of  my'next  year's  crop  from  them,  and  as  F  purpose 
placing  the  field  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent 


ICE  HOUSES. 

JoH-V  S.  Skinner,  Esu. 

,Sj»-, — Some  enquiries  have  been  made  of  jon,  I 
observe  lately,  about  the  proper  mode  of  construct- 
ing ice  houses,  which  have  given  rise  to  several 
communications  from  your  correspondents  on  Ihe 
subject. —  As  I  ahvays  feel  disposed  to  add  my  mite 
of  experience  to  the  columns  of  your  useful  Journal, 
I  ivill  give  you  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  con- 
struction, dimensions  and  cost  of  an  ice  house  which 
1  have  on  my  lot,  the  chief  reconiniendalion  ofwiiich 
is  its  cheapness,  and  the  little  mechanical  skill 
necessary  for  its  construction,  as  mine  was  built  en- 
tirely by"  the  common  labourers  on  my  farm. 

I  dug  a  circular  pit  seventeen  feet  deep,  the  diame- 
ter of  which  is  eighteen  feet  at  Ihe  surface,  and 
twelve  at  the  bottom.  The  bottom,  which  was  a 
fine  yellow  sand,  I  made  to  incline  from  the  sides  to 
the  centre,  and  immediately  in  the  centre,  whici;  vvas 
the  lowest  point,  I  dug  a  well  three  feet  square  and 
four  feet  ileep,  in  order  that  the  water  might  dr. in 
oft'  immediately  from  the  ice,  when  any  thawing 
took  place. — On  the  bottom  of  the  pit  over  the  well, 
I  placed  four  large  locust  sills,  and  on  them  put  a 
rtoor  of  locust  logs,  as  close  together  as  they  would 
lie.— I  then  put  down  logs  endwise,  sixteen  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  with  the  small  ends  downwards. 
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until  the  whole  pit  was  lined  round  with  logs;  at  the  day,  rubhed  on  the  tongue  of  the  sound  horses  with 


hottora  of  the  lo^s  where  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  floor,  and  at  the  top  I  put  a  strong  hoop,  (made 
by  splitting  long  white  oak  saplings,)  nailed  to  every 
log,  and  two  similar  hoops  in  the  intermediate 
space,  in  order  to  keep  the  logs  securely  in  their 
places — on  the  surface  over  this,  I  erected  a  light 
roof  of  boards,  and  lined  it  on  the  inside  with  corn 
stalks,  which  are  excellent  non-conductors,  and  in 
that  sheltered  situation  will  last  many  years.  I  con- 
sider the  plan  of  putting  the  logs  down  endwise  as 
much  the  best,  because  when  they  begin  to  decay, 
it  IS  but  little  trouble  to  draw  one  out  at  a  time  and 
replace  it  with  a  sound  one,  whereas,  in  the  other 
plan  of  building  log  pens,  if  one  log  should  decay 
near  the  bottom,  the  trouble  of  repairing  is  almost 
equal  to  building  a  new  one.  In  filling  my  ice  house. 
I  place  a  thin  cover  of  green  cedar  brush  at  the 
bottom,  on  which  the  ice  is  thrown,  and  take  care 
when  getting  the  ice,  to  have  every  largv.  piece 
struck  with  the  eye  of  an  axe.  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
pieces  of  about  a  pound  in  weight. — I  place  a  small 
quantity  of  straw  between  the  ice  ana  the  wall  of 
the  house,  and  when  lull  cover  the  whole  with  dry, 
clean  oak  leaves,  which  I  have  found  to  preserve  the 
ice  much  better  than  straw.  During  the  suomier 
1  have  dry  straw  sluH'ed  in  between  the  walls  and 
the  ice,  (as  the  latter  recedes  by  melting  from  the 
walls.)  which  is  easily  done  with  a  long  pole. — This 
ice  house,  which  you  will  perceive  is  an  inverted 
frustiumofa  cone,  contains  when  full,  about  1800 
bushels  of  ice,  and  although  three  (private)  lami 
lies  are  supplied  from  it  constantly,  it  has  never 
given  out. — 

Cost  of  building. 

Digging  the  pit. 

Cutting  logs.&c. 

Getting  boards,  &c. 

Hauling  all  the  timber,  a  few  hundred  yards, 

PuttinK  down  iloor  and  side  logs, 

PuttMig  up  roof, 

Jfails  and  door  hinges, 

Making  and  putting  u[)  door. 

Whole  expense. 

In  the  construction  of  ice  houses,  il  is  a  great  con 
venience  to  have  the  door  raadp  surticiently  wide  to 
receive  with  ease,  the  tail  of  the  tart  or  waggon 
within  it,  in  unloading,  as  it  can  be  done  in  half  the 
time.  All  ice  houses  should  have  a  window  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  gable  end,  with  a  shutter  to  it,  as 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  very  hot  weather,  to 
Tentilate  them.  In  the  estimate  above,  1  have  cal- 
culated all  the  expense  that  a  farmer  could  possibly 
inc\ir  in  buildins  an  ice  house  of  the  kind  recom- 
mended: but  mine  was  done  at  a  very  leisure  time, 
and  therefore  1  did  not  actually  incur  all  the  expense 
stated. 

Yours,  respectfully,  D. 
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a  niop.is  an  eflfectual  preventive;  for  the  diseased 
horse,  lake  a  common  table  spoont'ul  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  pour  it  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
as  far  down  as  practicable,  then  with  a  mop  well 
saturated  with  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  mop  every 
part  of  the  tongue,  after  this  make  use  of  the  tar  as 
in  the  way  above  mentioned  us  a  preventive,  this  done 
once  or  twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days,  has  never 
failed  making  a  eure.  It  is  not  unfrequent  with  us, 
that  the  horned  cattle  have  toe  same  disease,  frolu 
eating  about  the  stable  where  our  horses  have  tHe 
disease,  I  commonly  made  use  of  the  tar  as  a  preveJ- 
tive,  (and  in  the  other  cases  too,)  tifley  feeding  ml' 
horses,  as  they  would  refuse  their  I'ood  if  the  t^r 
was  used  before  feeding  them,  and  \vhile  the  taste  ((I 
the  tar  yet  remained.  If  the  above  informatioji 
should  be  new  to  you,  you  can  make  it  known  to 
others  through  the  medium  of  your  v;iluable  paper. 

A  VIRlilNlAN.  I 

i.ADi:ss'  n^-pA.n.'smLiimiE.      ' 

TULIPS. 

(From  Maddock's  Florist's  Directory.) 

[Continufd  fromprtge  5\9.]  I 

By  the  end  of  February,  every  plant  in  healto ; 
will  be  visible  above  ground;  some  tall  early  sorbi 
will  be  two  or  three  inches  high,  others  one  incL 
and  the  latter  sorts  just  making  their  appearanct;; 
indeed,  a  very  few  remarkably  late  sorts  may  be  a 
week  longer  before  they  appear,  but  not  more:  if,  oo 
examination,  any  distemper,  or  canker,  is  discen 
hie  on  the  foliage,  about  this  time,  either  above, 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  shoul 
be  caretully  cut  out,  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  f 
wounded  part  b  ft  expos'id  to  the  sun  and  air,  whi(j) 
will  presently  heal  il;  a  fine  dry  day  should  be  mai 
choice  of  for  this  operation 

It  the  surface  of  the  bed  appears  to  be  of  too  clo 
and  solid  a  contexture,  it  should  be  carefully  aiirrea 
up,  about  two  inches  deep,  which  will  admit  the  aii 
more  freely,  and  prove,  in  all  respects,  very  l)eiicti- 
cial. 

By  the  end  of  April,  some  of  the  plants  will  pro- 
bablv  be  (rrown  so  tall  as  to  require  the  hoops  to  be 
raised  a  little,  to  secure  the  blo-som  from  injury:  at- 
tention to  this  part  must  not  be  omitted,  for  the 
blossom  is  very  tender,  and  likely  to  be  bruised  aad 
disfigured,  by  a  very  slight  blow,  or  rub  against  the 
hoops.  As  soon  as  anv  of  the  earlier  sorts  be!!,in  to 
shew  colour,  they  should  be  shaded  from  the  .sun. 
lor  when  its  heat  is  considerable,  it  will  cause  the 
colours  to  run,  and  intermix  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
destroy  ihe  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  flower;  some 
sorts  are  more  particularly  liable  to  this  effect  than 
others,  and  will  be  spoiled  in  five  minutes. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  blossoms  have 
begun  to  open,  a  frame,  or  awning,  should  be  erect- 
ed over  the  bed  and  paths,  nearly  similar  to  that 
for  hyacinth.s:  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  keep  out  rain, 
and  admit  as  much  liijht  us  possible;  this  must  be 
thrown  off,  or  rolled  up  at  every  favourable  oppor- 
vUiiity,  as  directed  for  hyacinths,  except  that  it 
should  be  ilone  rather  earlier  in   the  morning,  and 


SORE  TONGUE  IN  HORSES. 
"  Prevention  better  than  cure. 

Slananlivilte,  Ormige  county,  Vu.  Dec.  3,  1836. 
Dear  Sir, — Looking  over  a  paper  a  few   days 
ago,  I  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  IVom  Or.  Spence,|  later  in  the  evening:  because  the  sun  has  acquired 
which  is  published  in  the  American  Favmer,sfating,|a  greater  dcjiee  of  power  at  this   season   of  th 


(hat  a  disease  prevails  among  the  horses  in  Mary 
land,  known  with  us  by  the  name  of  the  sore  tongue, 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  description  the  Doc- 
tor gives  of  it,  and  requests  of  you  any  information 
you  may  be  in  possession  of,  as  to  managing  the 
disease.  It  has  I'or  several  years  been  prevalent  in 
♦his  section  of  country,  and  when  it  first  made  its 
appearance,  excited'much  alarm  with  the  farmers, 
but  from  exp."rience  in  its  treatment  is  now  consider- 
ed so  simple  a  disease,  that  we  take  little  or  no  care 
in  keeping  scpari'te,  the  diseased  horses,  from  those 
that  are  not.    Bj  making  use  of  a  little  tar,  once  a 


year  than  earlier.  If  these  frequent  exposures  to 
the  ligiit  and  air  be  omitted,  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  will  be  faint  and  weak,  and  the  grandeur  of 
elfect  will  be  lost,  or  considerably  lessened. 

The  cloth  covering  should  come  down  on  each 
side,  within  about  three  feet  of  the  ground,  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  except  in  windy  wea 
I  her;  from  the  etfects  of  which  the  flowers  must  be 
most  carefully  preserved,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
covering  quite  down  to  the  ground,  on  the  windy 
side;  a  line  of  mats  sewed  together,  and  thejr  up- 
per edge  nailed  to  the  frame  on  that  side,  may  an- 


swer the  purpose,  if  the  cloth  is  not  of  sufficient 
length. 

Tulips  never  require  to  be  artificially  watered,  in 
the  hottest  and  driest  seasons,  at  any  period  from 
pL.uting  to  taking  up  the  roots;  nevertheless  mode- 
rate rains  may  always  be  admitted  before,  and  in 
very  .small  quantity  after  the  bloom  is  over;  but 
early  in  the  spring  they  are  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  procure  a  strong  bloom. 

When  the  awning  is  erected,  the  hoops  should 
be  carefully  taken  away,  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
beds  should  be  neatly  boarded  up,  and  the  paths 
lowered  two  or  three  inches,  to  bring  the  flowers 
nearer  to  the  eye:  a  slight  frame,  about  two  foot 
lush,  should  surround  the  bed,  to  prevent  the  gar- 
ments of  spectators  from  rubbing  against  or  break- 
ing off  the  flowers;  lines  of  small  twine,  painted 
sreen,  and  correspomlins  with  the  rows  of  flowers, 
should  pass  from  one  bead  of  the  bed  to  the  other, 
fastened  to  the  end  pioces  of  the  frame  anil  stretch- 
ed tight:  io  these  the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  to 
be  loosely  tied  with  short  pieces  of  green  worsted, 
which  will  preserve  a  pleasing  regularity  of  ap- 
pearance, without  stiff"ness  and  formality.  ■  Tulips 
will  bear  to  be  covered  a  longer  time  in  bloom 
than  most  other  flowers,  without  suslais  ing  any  con- 
siderable injury:  it  may  be  continued  three  weeks 
with  great  safety 

If   any   roots  should   perish,  or   fail  to  produce 
bloom,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  good  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:   it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  provided   with  two  strong  tin   instruments,  or 
tubes,  each   having    two   substantial  perpendicular 
iron    handles,    to     force    the    instrument    into   the 
;!;roiind.  and  draw  it  up  again,  with   the  plant  and 
earth  eonnecled  with  its  roots  and  fibres;   but  in  or- 
lier  to  di.'ieharge  its  contents  into  the  place  prepar- 
ed for  their   reception,  by   the   other  instrument,  of 
.'xactly  similar  dimensions,  it  should  be  held  loge- 
lli(  r  on  one  side  by   a   strong  wire,  ivhich  upon  be- 
in.;  flrawn  out,  when  the   plant   is  placed  in  the  si- 
itiiiiion    it   is   intended    for,  will   allow   the   tube  to 
»)riiig  open  a  little,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  be  drawn 
"P-*igain,  without  disturbing  the  plant;  this  tube,  or 
traihpl-iiiter,  shoubi    he  perfectly   cylindrical,  open 
at  bo'4i  ends,  of  about   twelve   inches  long,  six   in 
diameltr,  ami   made  of  the   strongest  and   best  tin 
plate:  ono  of  these  tubes  may  serve  to  take  out  the 
defective  ;;;iiit,  with  its  earth,  &c.  and  the  other  to 
bring  a  well  blown  flower   from   the  otTset  beds  to 
substitute   ill  \ts   place;   the .  instiument  should   be 
forced  into  the  oround,  as  deep  as  its  length  -vill 
admit,  otherwise  (he  fibres   will  hi.  broken   off"  so 
near  the  roof  as  to  <bpck   the  growth  of  the  pi  nt; 
but  the  operation  maj   be   perfornied  wi'h  so  much 
dexterity  and  address,  ^s   not   to   do  the  plant  any 
material  injury,  or  retard  its  growth  in  any  consi- 
derable degree:    it  will  be  \uoper  to  give  the  newly 
introduced  plant  about  a  pint  of  soft  water  immedi- 
ately, or  its  stem  will  he  apt  to  bend  a  little  at  first. 
Those  who  do  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
pairing tlieir  bed  in  the  foregoing  manner,  in;iy  im- 
merse the  loner  end  of  the  stems  of  flowers,  taken 
from  the  offset  beds,  in  phials  filled  with  water,  and 
sunk  into  the  bed.  so  as  not  to  :ippear  above  ground; 
these  ivill  continue   in   bloom   several  days,  without 
requiring  to  be  changed,  and  will  make  a  tolerable 
appearance. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  full  bloom,  when 
the  petals  of  many  begin  to  drop  otf,  the  awning 
should  be  taken  down,  together  with  the  frunie, 
boards,  ^ic.  that  surround  the  bed;  and  the  mats 
and  hoips  may  he  replaced  as  before,  to  throw  off" 
excess  of  r:.in",  as  the  case  may  require:  and  8S  tlie 
leaves  or  petals  of  any  fall,  the  seed  vessel  of  such 
should  be  iimnediately  broken  off",  close  to  the  stem, 
(or  if  sutVered  to  remain  on  the  plant,  it  ivill  pro- 
crastinate the  period  of  its  matuiity,  and  weaken 
the  ro  it  considerably. 
The  bed  may  remain  in  this  state  about  a  fort- 
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night  longer,  by  wliich  tiioe  the  gniss,  or  foliage, 
Vfill  become  i  -i  yellonish  brown,  and  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  stem  will  wither,  dry  up, 
and  become  purplish:  this  denotes  the  critical  pe- 
riod to  take  up  tlie  roots,  because  if  done  earlier, 
they  will  be  weak  and  sponu^y,  and  if  deierred  later, 
their  juices  will  become  ^I'l^H  this  will  be  manifest 
at  the  succeeding  bloom,  by  too  j;reat  a  redundance 
of  colorific  matter  in  the  petals,  and  the  (lowers 
will  be  what  is  generally  termeil  foul.  j 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  are  to  be 
gradually  dfied,  and  placed  in  a  siuiation  where  they 
may  remain  s'):  it  will  not  he  niress^ry  to  do  any 
thing  more  to  them  till  August  or  September  follow- 
ing; at  which  time,  it  is  proper  to  take  oU'  their 
loose  skins,  fibres  and  such  olf'stts  a:-  are  easily  se- 
parated; observing  not  to  leave  the  roots  too  bare, 
because  the  action  of  the  air  upon  such,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  weaken  and  injure  them,  by  drying 
up  part  of  tlieir  juices:  tne  last  brown  skin,  which 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  root,  should  re- 
main on  it  till  the  lime  of  planting;  it  should  then 
be  entirely  stripped  off,  and  the  root  left  perfectly 
bare  and  white;  but  it  should  be  pci  Ibrmed  with 
great  care,  to  avoid  bruising  or  wounding  the  root, 
especially  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  fibres  are 
formed,  which  is  at  this  time  extieiiiely  tender,  and 
will  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched:  a  small  sharp- 
pointed  penknife  is  the  best  adapted  instrument  for 
this  operation. 

The  sm.iliest  and  weakest  offsets,  particularly 
such  us  are  not  provided  with  a  brown  skin,  naa^ 
be  replanted  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  up.  about  an 
inch  and  iin  half  deep,  in  a  frcsii  sandy  loiuu,  in  a 
dry  silu^ition,  and  the  bed  defended  from  heavy 
rain.s  by  means  of  mats  and  hoops,  as  before;  or, 
instead  of  replanting  these  oli'sits  so  e-.irly,  they  may 
be  preserved  from  the  air.  by  being  buried  m  drv 
sand  till  the  autunm,  and  are  then  to  be  plaiiteil 
with  the  larger  roots,  but  not  quite  so  deep. 

'I'idips  are  hardier,  and,  of  cour.se.  le.-s  liable  to 
receive  injury  from  I'rost,  than  most  kinds  oi  Howeis; 
the  otlsets,  and  more  ordinary  kinds,  may  be  piMl 
ed   in  any   part   of  the    garjen,  from    two   to  lour 
inclits  deep,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roo".  ui  a 
good    Sound    soil,   with    a   little    rotten   cov    dung, 
pi 'ced  from  seven  to  twelve  inches   belov  the  sur- 
face: the   beds  should   he  dug  twenty  iix-lies  deef 
and   raised   si.x   or  eight  inches   aliovs  the   w.ilk: 
foriiK'ii  rather  convex  on   the  .siirfacd,  and  may  be 
proiided  nitii   hoops  and  mats,  to  be  used  as  cir 
cumstunces  require. 

(To  be  continue^-) 


Disease  on  those  light  limbs  her  hand  shall  lay, 
(That  stern  destroyer  of  life's  young  rom;ince,) 

Aiul  Time  compel  thee,  with  the  old  and  gray 
To  take  thy  place  in  Death's  terrific  dance. 

Ah!  hope  not  then,  that  kindly  pious  friend 

Shall  sooth  thy  suff 'ring  hour  with  |)recept  mild. 
That  o'er  thy  couch  in  sympathy  shall  hend 

The  tender  husband  or  the  sorrowing  child. 
Far  other  guests  on  that  dread  scene  encroach, 

(No  longer  now  neglected  or  revii'd,) 
Regret,  remorse,  and  ceaseless  self-reproach. 

There  howl  in  fierce  revenge  their  descant  wild. 


THE  iMOTHKR. 

Ah!  never  may  that  thoughtless  heartless  thing, 

Thi-  painted  gossamer  of  Fashion's  bow'r, 
Pre.-ume  to  take  the  iiynieoeal  ring. 

Or  dare  usurp  a  Mother's  tender  povv'r; 

Enough  for  her  to  "roll  the  giddy  eye," 

To  dant:e,  and  sparkle,  in  the  midnight  hour- 
Unheard  her  feeble  infant  s  pleading  cry, 

Unmaik'd  the  withering  of  that  blighted  Qow' 

Canst  thou  to  menial  vice  and  skilless  care 

Leave   the  sweet   babe,  that  nestling  geeks  thy 
breast. 
Its  home,  its  being? — Fragile  as  'tis  fair, 

And  in  its  own  endearin:;  weakness  blest — 
Canst  ihou  do  this,  and  smile?  iNay,  canst  thou  live 

IJeiiealh  the  sense  of  sncli  deep  guilt  opprest? 
Guilt  which  one  siniier  only  can  forgive. 

The  pander  parent  whom  e'en  friends  detest. 

Unhappy  in  thy  error — know,  to  thee 

'For  thou  art  human,)  pain,  and  age,  advance; 
That  blooming  cheek  shail  fade— those  bright  eyes 
see 

New  beauties  far  outshine  their  warning  glance; 


SPOB.TI3rO   OIiXO. 


ingthat  the  law  refused  to  protect  him,  and  the 
fellows  still  insisted  on  thrashing  him,  with  violent 
abuse  in  reply  to  his  repeated  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  be  quiet,  he  at  last  veiy  properly,  goaded  by 
the  most  outrageous  provocation,  determined  to 
adopt  the  shortest  method  of  quieting  such  charac- 
ters, and  requesting  the  persons  present  not  to  in- 
terfere, after  every  peaceable  reir.onsfrance  had 
failed,  he  proceeded  to  expel  the  intruders:  three  of 
them  rushed  at  him  at  once,  and  he  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  the  six.  Perhaps  in  his  best  days  he 
never  showed  such  science,  coolness,  and  courage, 
as  he  displayed  on  this  occasion.  With  admirable 
quickness  he  slopped  and  returned  in  a  manner  his 
cowardly  assailants  will  remember  as  long  as  they 
live;  right  and  left,  every  blow  told  on  their  sconces, 
and  on  one  occasion  they  were  all  down  together. 
In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  were  completely 
brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  champion  acknowl- 
edged the  victor— coolly  observing  that  he  could 
thrash  tvventy  such  in  an  hour.  They  were  all  stout 
fellows,  at  least  13  stone  each.— [Here/brd  Journal. 


ACXSCBLIiABrXiOVS. 


THE  NORFOLK  RACE. 

On  Saturday,  23d  inst.,  agreeably  to  appointment, 
the  match  race  (or  J2000,  two  mile  heats,  between 
Eafrte  and  Sally  Hope,  was  run  over  the  Norfolk 
Course,  and  won  by  Eagle,  beating  his  competitor 
lor  the  ";olden  prize,  two  successive  heats.  The 
race  art'orded  the  highest  gratification  to  the  lovers 
(il  the  sport,  and  both  heats  were  closely  contested, 
llie  winning  horse  coming  out  each  time  a  little 
more  than  his  length  ahead.  The  first  heat  was 
run  in  3  minutes  and  51  seconds;  and  the  second  in 
3  minutes  50  seconds.  They  are  both  among  the 
linest  horses  that  ever  graced  our  turf;  and  it  was 
'he  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  connois- 
iiurs,  that  for  a  two  mile  heat  Eagle  might  chal- 
lenge any  horse  in  the  United  States.  At  tlie  same 
iiiif,  but  litlle  less  can  be  said  of  his  competitor, 
•oiisidering  how  very  little  he  had  to  brag  of  in 
iieatiiig  the  race. 

The  course  was  thronged  with  spectators,  among 
whom  were  some  who  had  not  been  to  a  race  for  a  paring  that  which  is  appended  to  this  letter,  with 
great  many  years — such  was  the  prevailing  excite- [the  former  one;  and  as  the  subject  has  excited  con 
ment.      Betting,  we   understand,   was,   with    very 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 
On  the  transportation  of  Fish  from  salt  to 

FRESH  water. 

By  J.  jMacculloch,  M  U.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  [Jour.  Roy.  Inst.] 
You  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  transplantation  of  fish 
from  salt  to  fresh  water,  since  the  period  at  which 
I  communicated  the  paper  on  that  subject  to  your 
Journal.  Mr.  Arnold,  who  has  carried  on  these  ex- 
periments, at  my  wish,  with  great  zeal,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  many  more  to  the  list,  and  both  in 
respect  to  the  physical  fact,  and  to  the  question  of 
economy,  (he  success  has  been  far  greater  than  any 
one  was  willing  to  believe. 

The  list  ol  the  additional  fish  will  be  seen  bv  com- 


few  exceptions,  even,  and  considerable  sums  were 
slitked.  F.agle  is  owned  by  Mr.  Jacob  Keith  VVr.iy, 
of  Hamptim;  Sally  Hope,  by  Messrs.  James  arid 
George  Garrison,  of  this  town. — [jYoifolk  Herald. 


SPRING  THE  CHAMPION— SIX  TO  ONE. 

On  Saturday  last,  six  fellows,  some  of  whom  had 
been  employed  m  selling   bargains   in    the  shafie 
bilk  liandkeichiefs.  to  those  who  are  so  weak 


siderable  attention,  and  you  will  perhaps  not  object 
to  a  statement  which  may  attract  even  more,  by 
presenting,  in  the  l>rm  of  a  prospectus,  the  essen- 
tial facts  and  arguments.  It  is  only  by  placing 
them  in  this  form  t\iat  they  are  very  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  etfect  whivh  appears  desirable.  [  may 
now,  however,  subjoin  some  remarks  which  could 
not  well  find  their  pKice  in  such  a  statement,  and 
which  have  been  the  result  of  more  experience  and 
ol  I  attention  It  is  certain  that  the  flavour  of  every  fish 
to  I  which  has  yet  been  tried  has  been  improved,  and  I 


le  tramping  hawker  can  undersell  the  jean  vouch  (or  the  superiority  of  the  bass  the  mul 
■sp.ctablo  tradesman,  took  a  fancy  to  the  Booth  ,let,  the  loach,  the  atherine,  and  the  sole 'from  the 
dl  tavern,  in  Ihis  city,  as  their  d.^icil  for  the  day,,  pond  to  those  from  the  sea.  This  mi»-ht  be  exnect 
and.  tempted  by  the  good  thinjis  it  afibrded,  drewjed.  for  it  is  what  happens  notedly  wUh  resnect  to 
largely   on   the   landlord's  stores.     When   the    lime  j  oysters. 

ol  payment  arrived,  howevsr,  they  seemed  very  un-j  The  sole  becomes  twice  as  thick  as  a  fish  of  the 
willmg  to  "  come  to  the  scratch,"  and  foufrht  sky  ofjsame  size  from  the  sea,  and  its  skin  also  becomes  ex- 
posting  tne  cash.     Spring,  the  renowned  champion  j  tremely  dark,  or  nearly  black. 

and  landlord,  civilly  pressed  his  just  demand,  but|  The  plaice  also  increases  materially  in  thickness 
met  ordy  with  rnsolence  and  abuse.  At  length  three  and  loses  its  spots.  In  some  cases,  it  appeared  three 
ol  this  •'lespntable"  party,  (eelrng  their  valour  wax  times  as  thick  as  in  the  sea.  The  bass  ai«o  turns 
w;irni,  and  lorgetling  the  kind  ol  person  they  had  to  i  much  thicker,  and  improves  in  delicacy, 
deal  with,  rose  to  pay  the  champion  olfin  a  kind  ofl  The  mullet  also  ceases  to  grow  in  length  but  en- 
com  he  has  always  been  particularly  htady  in  giving  jlarges  in  breadth,  and  presents  a  much  tieeper  layer 
a  satisfactory  receipt  lor,  in  the  shape  o(  sundry  re    of  fat. 

membiances  that  leave  aches,  and  pains,  and  bruis  Crabs  and  prawns  have  found  their  way  into  the 
es,  on  tho-e  who  have  required  such  arknowledg  [pond,  as  have  loaches,  n.Vd  some  other  small  fish- 
mcnt— in  short,  they  vowed,  with  one  accord,  they  |  and  while,  formerly,  there  were  none  of  the  former 
would  serve  him  out  handsomely.  Spring,  however  two,  the  water  is  absolutely  swarming  with  thein 
dechnrd  the  honour,  and  with  equal  temper  and  dis  Thus,  also,  apparently,  the  eels  have  multiplied-  as 
crction,  retreated  from  his  (unous  ass.iilants.stop-  it  is  now  easy  to  take  a  cart-load  at  once,  where 
ping  their  blows,  and  smiling  at  their  vain  altempls  formerly  a  dozen  or  two  vas  a  large  capture.  I 
to  touch  him.  He  inmiedialeij  sent  for  a  constabL:,  have  thus,  also,  more  dis'.Mctly  ascertained,  and  to 
jbut  the  guirdian  of  the  law  declined  to  attend,  for  lise  satisfar'don  of  Cuvi  r,  who  had  been  u'nwiUine 
which,  doubtless,  Spring  knows  his  remedy.    Find-'  to  admit  it,  that  there  are  two  species  of  fresh  wa- 
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ler  eel,  distinu;uishei]  by  the  comparative  aculeness 
and  breaiill)  of  the  nose. 

I  have  lastly  to  add  an  observation  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  former  communication,  which  may 
he  used  as  an  u  prinri  argument  for  the  possibility 
of  this  transplantation.  It  is,  that  oxygen  is  much 
more  easily  disen^ased  from  fresh  than  from  salt 
nater.  Consequently  the  act  of  respiration  ought 
to  be  easier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  as  it  has  been, 
that  sea  fish  cannot  respire  fresh  water. 

As  I  have  given  the  shad  without  its  Linnasan 
name,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  our  shad  is  yet 
unnamed;  because  the  Clupea  Alosa  is  the  Aluse  of 
the  French,  common  in  the  Seine,  and  on  the  other 
eoast  of  Normandy:  a  fish  as  good  as  our  own  shad 
is  detestable,  and  a  decidedly  different  species  of 
this  troublesome  and  ill  understood  genus.  If  I  have 
given  the  vulgar  term  rock  fish,  it  is  because  I  wish 
to  reject  the  term  urasse,  for  the  present,  as  ii 
stands  a  species;  whereas  the  whole  of  this  genus 
(lobras)  is  still  in  extreme  confusion,  and  in  one, 
which  I  hope  to  aid  in  reclifyinu:,  with  the  assistance 
of  Guvier's  materials  and  our  own  species. 


Prospectus  of  a  plan  for  preserving  and  rearing  Fish 
for  the  London  Market. 
From  various  observations  and  experiments,  of 
which  evidence  is  subjoined,  it  has  been  found,  that 
sea  fish  will  live  and  thrive,  and  also  breed,  m  ponds 
and  enclosures;  and  with  regard  to  many,  it  also 
appears  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  water  is 
salt,  or  fresh,  or  brackish,  or  alternately  fresh  and  |  but  no  estimate  is   now  preten 


market,  and  more  moderate  prices,  the  consumption  and  can  supply  the  market  when  the  weather  pre- 
vvould  be  augmented.  vents  the  boats  from  going  out.     It  is  remarkable 

There  can  be  no  objection,  therefore,  on  the 
score  of  injury  to  fisheries.  The  plan  is,  virtually, 
one  to  preserve  fish  aUve,  after  being  taken,  instead 
of  suffering  them  to  waste,  to  render  them  better  in 
quiillty,  and  to  supply  them  more  regularly. 

The  plan,  therefore,  is,  to  enclose,  in  any  conve 
nicnt  part  of  the  Thames,  (since  the  quality  of  the 
water  is  proved  to  be  indifferent)  a  space  sufficient 
fur  the  purpose.  A  dock,  or  an  excavation  in  the 
nature  of  one,  would  be  unnecessary,  as  the  watei 
itself,  in  many  places  not  navigable,  might  be  en- 
closed by  a  palisade.  In  this,  the  fish  would  be  re 
ceived  from  the  fishermen,  by  means  of  well  boats, 
alive.     Those  which 

the  food  of  others.  .Many  would  breed,  as  theyj 
have  been  found  to  do,  and  thus  also  pioduce  food 
But  they  mi|j;ht  also  be  fed,  by  means  of  butchers 
offal,  or  other  matters  easily  procured  in  a  great 
city,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Rou'ans. 

From  the  enclosure,  the  fish  would  be  taken  by, 
nets,  the  kinds  in  demand  and  the  quantity,  selected^ 
and  the  bad-fish  also  returned  lor  iniprovemenl.  A 
steam  boat  would  supply  them  to  London  daily,  anil 
to  any  market  which  might  be  estat)lisbe(l;  and  the* 
might  even  be  brought  up  alive,  so  that  the  unsaleas 
ble  ones  vvoiild  not  be  lost 

The  only  capital  required  to  be  sunk,  or  advanced,  \\  ben  lliey  have  failed,  it  is  because  they  were  pre- 
would  be  in  purchasuig  a,nd  enclosing  a  tract  of!  viously  injured,  or  nearly  killed  in  the  takiin- ni  the 
water,  and  in  the  general  establishment;  possibly  transportation.  The  star  indicates  those  which  have 
in  stocking  the   pond.     It  could  not  be  very  large;  been  forcibly  naturalized  in   Mr.  Arnold's  or  some 


so,  that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  sea  fish,  the  „, 
eels  have  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  so  as  them- 
selves to  produce  a  considerable  revenue.  This 
proves  that  fish  may  be  fed,  merely  by  bringing  dif- 
ferent kinds  together,  as  is  the  case  in  nature.  It 
mty  be  added;  that  the  evidence  from  this  pond  is 
p.cniiarly  satisfactory,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  indif- 
ference which  sea  fish  possess  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  water.  Bemg  embanked  from  the  sea,  and  re- 
ceiving an  insufficient  supply  of  fresh  water  in  sum- 
mer, it  varies,  so  that  while  it  is  perfectly  fresh  in 
winter,  it  is  nearly  salt  in  very  dry  weather,  and 
brickish  in  various  degrees  at  intermediate  periods, 
hanced  to  die  would  become]  I  lerr  ;ilso,  it   is  remarkable   that  while  the  larger 

fifties  have  been  placed  there,  many  of  the  smaller 
oiii's,  which  formerly  shewed  no  such  desire,  have 
introduced  themselves  thnuigh  crevices  in  the  sea 
uall.  and  that  it  is,  in  particular,  crowded  with  crabs 
and  prawns.  — 

It  is  now  necessary  to  subjoin  a  list  of  the  fishes 
which  belonging  naturally  to  the  sea,  have  been 
t  iMul  to  live  in  fresh  waters.  Some  of  these  h;ive 
liten  forcibly  intrndueed,  others  seek  it  for  them- 
selves. If  the  list  is  still  limited,  it  is  because  the 
r.'st  have  not  been  tried;  for  no  fish   on   which   the 


■\I)eriment    has    been   properly  tried   has   failed  — 


d  to  be  given,  nor| other  pond. 


any  place  pointed  out;  that  needs  not,  however,  bp 
very  near  to  I,ondon,  as  a  steam  bo.it  would  ap- 
proxini.-ite  any  distance.  After  this,  the  fish  vvouli 
be  purchased  from   the  fishermen  by  contract;  andiShad 


Conger 

Toisk 

Siirat 


iVlose  (of  the  French) 

ilupea  alosa 
Greater  Lamprey 
Lesser  I^amprey 


the  establishment  beginning  to  sell,  would  then  pa] 
its  way 

The  details  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  practii 
cability  of 'his  scheme,  are  the  following: 

'I'here   are    three   or   four    seaponds   in  Scotland!  Stirkleback 
where  fish  are  thus  kepi;  one  in  Orkney,  belongins  Coitus  quadricornis 
to  Mrs.  Steivart;  one  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  belong- 
ing to  Sir   Robert  Preston;   and  one  iu   Galloway, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Macdov>'all. 

On  the  Greek  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  Misso- 
longhi  and  elsewhere,  the  same  has  been  practised 
from  immemorial  time.  It  is  the  current  practice 
also  of  Bermuda,  where  the  inhabitants  subsist 
chiefly  on  fish 

These  are  sea  ponds  as  the  watT  is  salt.  But  in 
Sicily  from  the  most  ancient  times  also,  the  natives 
transport  lobsters  and   crabs  to  a  fresh   water  and 


salt. 

It  is  also  found  that  they  may  be  fed  in  such  en 
closures,  if  necessary,  as  our  domestic  animals  are; 
but  that  if  sufficient  numbers  and  kinds  are  placed 
together,  they  feed  each   other  without  requiring 
further  care. 

It  is  further  observed,  that  every,  or  almost  every 
species,  improves  in  flavour  and  quality,  as  oysters 
are  known  to  do,  under  transplantation. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  of  all  the  fish  brought  to 
market,  a  very  small  proportion  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  rest  being  apparently  ill  fed;  and  hence  the 
number  of  bad  fish  so  well  known  to  lishmongers. 

It  is  much  better  known,  that  from  bad  weather 
or  other  causes,  the  supuly  of  the  market  is  very 
irregular.  Thus,  the  public  suffers  when  the  sup- 
ply is  very  short,  and  the  merchant  when  there  is  a 
glut.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  glut  to  come  in  Lon- 
don when  the  town  is  empty;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
for  it  to  want  fish  w  hen  full. 

The  proposed  plan,  if  executed,  would  bring  the 
fish  within  our  own  power,  to  be  taken  alive  when 
wanted,  and,  from  being  better  fed,  in  greater  perfec- 
tion and  ii,i<re  uniformly  good.  It  would  be  like 
faking  stalled  oxen,  instead  of  wild  Scotch  cattle. 
It  would  also  enable  the  merchants  to  regulate  the 
supply  by  the  demand,  and  thus  to  satisfy  better  the 
public  and  themselves.  The  trade  would  be  steady 
instead  of  precarious;  as  the  prices  to  the  piililie 
would  also  be.  [t  would  be  conducted,  directly  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  grower,  or  with  tiie  inter 
vention  of  one  retailer  only,  and  thus  a  heavy  cause 
of  complaint  be  removed.  Lastly, the  public  would 
be  always  sure  of  fis'i,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  them, 
at  moderate  prices. 

Such  are  the  proposed  advantases.  As  far  as  the 
species  that  breed  in  such  confinement,  the  fish 
would  re  prodiire  themselves,  or  a  pond  of  this  na 
ture  would  resemble  a  common  fi>li  pond.  For  those 
that  will  not,  if  there  are  any  such,  the  pond  would 
be  mere  repositories  for  keeping  alive,  till  there  wa« 
a  demand,  for  the  fish  brought  into  them  from  the 
sea.  They  would  also  be  feeding-places,  allowing 
bad  fish  to  improve. — Thus  far,  the  fisheries  would 
go  on  as  before,  and  the  fibbing  trade  wiiuld  conse 
quently  not  be  injured  It  would  lie  incre.is 
the   contrary;    be":'use,   with   a    better   regulated 'only  a  few  tels;  at  present  it  produces  a  large  rent,' guide,  viz: 


'Bass 

Loach 

Bed  Loach 

•Smelt 

*Alberine 

»Rock  fish 

*Cuckoo  fi.sh 

*Old  Wife 

*Sole 

'Turhut 

Sand  Eel 

Roekling 

Whiting  Pout 

Mackerel 

Herring 

Crabs 

"Oysters 

^Muscles 

Shrimps 


Mult,t 

•Plaict 

Flouiiilti- 

Red  Flmmder,  pleuron- 

ectes  i.iseus 
White  WbaV 
*Horse  Mackerel 
Pollack 
Prawns 
Cod 

There  appears  no  reason  why  the  turtle  should 


muddy  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them,  as)  not  also  be  cultivated,  whether  they  would  breed  or 
they  also  do  mullet.  not     The  peacock,  pintado,  pheasant,  ami  commoTi 

With  respect  to  fresh  waters,  we  have  evidence  of'  fowl,  are  the  natives  of  hot  climates,  and  have  long 
thepowerof  keeping  and  improving  sea  fish  in  them, j  been  naturalized  to  cold  ones;  and  there  is  far  less 
from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Fronr  difference  lietw,  en  the  temperatures  of  the  water  in 
the  testimony  of  Columella,  and  the  other  writers, [different  climates  than  between  those  of  the  air.  An 
•'de  Rustiea,"  it  was  Ihe  practice  of  the  Ruiimn  I'arm  excellent  turtle  has  been  taken  in  the  Tamar  at  Salt- 
ers,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  to  go  downj  ash,  after  an  unknown  length  of  residence 


to  the  sea  and  bring  up  the  spawn  of  sea  fish  lo  the 
fresh  water  lakes  of  Rome,  where  they  multiplied 
and  improved.  It  was  a  branch  of  larming.  It  be- 
came the  amusement  and  luxury  of  the  rich  and 
great  in  the  times  of  imperial  Rome;  enormous  es- 
tablishments of  this  nature  were  formed,  and  the  fish 
were  often  fed  at  an  expense  which,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  ponds,  proves  the  great  extent  of  these 
repofilories. 

Lastly,  this  plan  has  been  recently  put  to  the  test 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  writer   of  this  note,  inl  tutiun, 
Guernsey,  by  .Mr-  Arnold 
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WEST  POINT  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Engikeer  Departmknt,  f 

H'ushiiiifton.  Dec.  15,  1826.  J 

Frequent  inquiries  being  made  in  regard  to  the 
proper   modi-   ol   procuring  admission,  as  a  Cadet, 


info  the   Military  Academy,  at  West   Point,  and  in 

relation  lo  other  niatteis  connected  with  that  Insti- 

dll   persons  interested  on    the   subject,  are 

^___  _,    In  a  pond  of  about  fouri  hereby  informed,  that  application   should   he  made 

teres  only,  many  sea   fish,  which   will  be   found    in   by  letter,  aiMr.-ssed  to  the  Secret  iry  of  War. 


Ihe  loMowing  list,  are   now   thriving,  and  all    lhese|  iiliealion  can  be  made  at  any  time  by  the  candidate 

which  have  had  sutiicienl  time  h   ve  propagated;  all  himself,  bis  parent,  guardian,  or  any  of   his  relatives 

.  „..,r.  ,have  improved  in  quality,  and   many  very  remarka  tor  friends.     No  partieular  lor.ii  of  a  letter  is  r.-quir- 

.•d.  on  jbly      This  pond  was  at  first  worthless,  coiitainingjed;   but  the  following  sketch  may  serve  as  a  general 
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Place  and  date. 
To  tbe  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir, 

I  offer  myself  a  candidate  for  the  appointment 
of  Cadet  in  the  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
and  rcqiifst  lh;it  my  application  may  be  considered 
when  the  n^-xt  selection  shall  be  made  to  till  Cadet- 
Tacancies  in  thai  institution- 

1  was  horn  in  the  state  of  ;  and  now  reside 

in  the  county  of  ;  or  in  the  city,  town,  or 

Tillage  of  ,  in  the  county  of  ,and 

state  of  :   My  agi^s  ,  and  my 

character  and  qualifications  will  appear  from  tbe  en- 
closed rpcommciuhitioiisof  (naming  the  persons  re- 
coinraendina;;.  and  certiocates  of  ray  teachers,  pro 
fessors,  §j,c.  (as  the  case  may  be,  naming  them.) 
[Signed]  A.  B. 

When'application  is  niaile  for  another  person,  the 
letter  will,  of  course,  be  modilied  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

No  preference  will  be  given  to  applications  onac- 
eeuiit  of  priority;  nor  will  any  iipplicHtion  be  en 
terfd  on  the  register  where  thi-  candideite  is  under 
or  uccr  the  age  establish^-d  by  law.  nor  will  any  ap- 
plic;ition  be  considereil  unless  the  age  be  stated, aod 
evidence  furnished  in  support  of  the  character  and 
qu:ilillcalions  of  the  candidate.  No  application  will 
be  entitled  to  consideration  unless  ihe  place  of  re 
sidence  of  the  candidate  be  truly  st:ited.  By  place 
of  residence,  is  meant  the  tixed  abode  or  doiiiicil  of 
the  candidate,  or  of  his  f;ainly.  Where  the  candi- 
date may  have  removed  from  tbe  residence  of  his 
family  and  settled  in  a  ditlV-rent  county  or  state,  he 
must  be  reported  from  that  county  or  state;  but 
wh  re  he  is  a  transient  resident  of  a  different  coun- 
ty or  state  from  those  in  which  his  family  liTe  (at 
school  or  collfge  for  instance, 1  then  he  will  be  lo- 
cated at  the  abode  of  his  family- 
Applications,  if  not  renewed  annually,  will  not  be 
re-considereil;  this  Uiay  be  ilone  by  letlt-rto  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  merely  stating  tbe  fact  of  such  re 
newal.  — 

Qualifications  nccesnary  for  ^idmission  into  ihe  Mili 
iary  Academy. 
Each  candidate,  previous  to  liis  being  admitted, 
must  noi  be  under  fourteen,  nor  over  twenty  one 
years  of  age;  nor  of  less  height  than  four  feet  nine 
inches;  must  be  free  from  any  deformifj.  disease, 
or  infiiniity  which  would  render  him  unfit  for  the 
military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  iufec 
fious  character:  be  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
well,  and  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy  tbe 
various  operatimis  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arilh 
metic, — of  reduction, — of  simple  and  compound 
proportion; — and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions 

Applications    for  Cadet  appointments   winn  re 
eeivfd  at  Ihe  War  Department,  are  referred  tu  tbe 
Chief  Engineer,  who  is  the  Inspector  of  the  Milita 
ry  Acade:ny,  has  a  general  supervision  over  ^le  af- 
fairs of  the  institution,  and  is  charged  with  its  cor 
respondrnce.     Tliey  are  resjularly  arranged  undtr 
the  heads  of  their  respective  states  and  territories, 
aud   enti-n-d    in  Ihe   register  of  applicants,  which, 
with  the  records  and  papers  connecl'=d    «i(ii   the 
Aciulemy,   is    kept    in    the   Engineer    Department, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Ibe  Secretary  of  \'\  ar, 
and  situated  in  the  War  Office.     In  the  month  of 
February  or  March  annually,  seleciions  are  made 
by  Ihe  Secretary  of  War   from   the   applicants  thus 
registered  to  fill  the  anticipated  or  estimated  vacan- 
cies for  the  year:  and   the  selected  candidates  are 
eotuHlioiicUy  appointed   Cadets.     They  are  notified 
accordingly  by  letters  of  appointment,  in  which  ihiy 
are  directed  to   inform   the  Departmen*   of  tlie  ac- 
cepiaiice  or  non  accfptaiice  of  their  appointments: 
if  they  accept,  their  acceptance  must  be  accompani 
ed  by  the  written  assent  of  their  parents  or  y;u,(rdi 
ans  to'  Ih"!!    (the  Cadets)  signing  articles,  by  uliich 
(hey  become  bound  to  serve  the  United  States  live 


years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  They  are  enjoin- 
ed to  repair  to  West  Point  and  report  themselves  to 
Ihe  Superintendent  of  tbe  Military  Academy,  be- 
tuetn  the  1st  and  iOlh  of  June  ensuing;  aiid  in  the 
last  week  of  that  inonlh,  they  arc  examined  by  the 
Academic  Board  in  relation  to  the  initiatory  quali- 
fications, as  above  stated.  If  they  pass  this  exami- 
nation, they  are  admitted  in  probation  till  the  ensu 
ing  examination  in  January:  and  if  they  pass  that 
examination  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  tbe  fact  is  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  War,  when  warrants, 
dated  back  on  the  3nth  of  June,  are  made  out  and 
transmitted  to  them,  and  they  then  become  Cadets, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  that  appointment. 

Should  any  of  the  newly  appointed  Cadets  fail  to 
repair  to  West  Point  at  the  time  prescribed,  and 
not  render  a  satisfactory  reason  for  such  fiilure, 
their  appointments  are  considered  as  cancelled. 

Cadets  found  unqualified  to  pass  their  examina- 
tion for  admission,  are  rejected:  and  it  is  the  <luty 
of  the  Academic  Board  to  make  to  the  Inspector  of 
the  Military  Academy,  a  report  of  such  cases,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War,  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  their  failure,  and  their  particular  points  of 
di^qualiticatioii.  Should  the  legal  complement  of 
Cadets  ("250)  be  not  full,  and  any  of  these  rejected 
candidates  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  re  examination, 
and  signify  a  desire  to  be  allowed  this  indulgence, 
it  is  granted  to  them  in  tbe  last  week  of  the  succeed- 
ins  August. 

Should  Cadets  who  passed  their  initiatory  exami- 
nation, fail  to  pass  the  probationary  examination, 
they,  after  that  event,  cease  to  be  members  of  the 
iii-^titution. 

After  each  semi-annual  examination,  the  Acade- 
mic Board  report  to  the  Secretary  at  War  Ihe  names 
of  all  such  Cadets  of  Ibe  4th  class  as  have  not  made 
due  proficiency  in  their  studies,  or  whose  general 
ccinduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  whom  they 
m.iy  deem  it  advisable  for  tbe  Secretary  of  War  to 
discharge;  the. Board  noting  particularly  tbe  moral 
and  military  conduct,  the  habits  in  regard  to  study, 
and  the  intellectual  capacity  of  each  Cadet. 

An  annual  examination  of  the  classes,  preparato- 
ry to  their  advancement,  takes  place  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  in  presence  of  a  Board  of  Visitors, 
and  such  olher  scientific  and  literary  gentlemen  as 
may  be  invited  to  attend.  Any  Cadet  found  deficient 
at  this  examination  in  the  studies  of  his  class,  will 
not  be  advanced  lo  Ihe  next  higher  class;  and  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Academic  Board,  his  deficiency 
is  to  be  attributed  lo  incapacity,  or  want  of  applica- 
tion, his  case  is  represented  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  discharged. 

Though  fourteen  is  within  the  leoal  age  for  ad- 
mission, yet  long  observation  has  demonstrated,  thai 
in  the  gener:il,  the  proper  and  suitable  age  is  be- 
tween IG  and  17;  and  that  youths  of  14  must  labour 
under  serious  disadvantages  from  the  mental  im 
maturity,  the  embarrassing  diffidence,  and  scanty 
knowledge  incideni,in  most  cases. lo  so  tenderan  =ige. 

The  appointments,  as  before  stated,  are  made  an- 
nually in  the  monlh  of  February  or  iMtiich;  and  are 
distiibuled  equally  lliroughout  the  various  sections 
of  the  coiinliy.  in  propordon  to  the  number  of  Sen 
ators  and  Represrulalives  in  Congress. 

As  a  general  remark,  it  maj'  be  observed,  that  no 
certain  iidormalion  can  be  given  as  lo  Ihe  probable 
success  of  a  candidate  for  adnii-sion  inio  the  Mili 
tary  Academy,  belbre  the  arrival  of  the  period  tor 
makini;  tbe  selections  from  the  several  a|iplicaiif8 
as  the  number  of  vacancies  cannot,  with  any  accu 
racy,  be  anticipated.  Persons,  therefore,  making 
applications  for  Cadet  appoinlnjents,  must  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  information  on  Ibis  point,  nor  that 
their  inquiries  or  letler^  in  relation  toil,  will  he  ans- 
wered. Their  api'.lic^lions  will  be  iet;ular!>  regis 
teredj  to  be  considered  a(  the  propir  lime. 

ALEX  R  MACOMB   MoJ!,,  f.'eumil. 

Insjjectm-  of  ihe  •MUUary  A.cademy. 


UNSTOPPING  THE  EARS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

[From  the  Richmond  Compiler.] 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  deafness  is  caused  by  some  stoppage  in  the 
external  organs  of  Ihe  ear.  If  tbe  nerve  be  sound  I 
can  see  no  impossibility  in  curing  tbe  disease.  Let 
a  deaf  person  put  a  watch  into  his  mouth,  if  he  can 
hear  the  ticking  distinctly,  he  may  be  assured  that 
Ihe  nerve  is  not  injured,  and  tliat  there  is  the  strong- 
est probability  of  his  being  relieved  by  removing 
the  external  obstruction.  I  do  not  positively  say, 
because  the  deaf  person  does  not  distinctly  hear  the 
ticking  of  the  watch,  that  therefore  the  nerve  is  in- 
sensible; for  it  may  happen  that  the  interior  tube 
from  the  mouth  to  the  ear,  may  be  closed  up  as  well 
as  the  external  duct  to  the  tympanum.  But,  if  there 
he  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  nerve  is  good,  the 
deaf  person  should  not  despair,  but  resort  to  the 
proper  expedients  for  relief.  I  am  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  from  whom  I  have  received  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  deafness  and  his  cure. 

He  had  been  a  long  time  incapable  of  hearing: 
As  he  says  himself,  he  was  as  deaf  as  a  post.  Even 
the  voice  of  a  Stentor  could  not  reach  him.  Some 
time  since,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a 
young  physician,  hold,  and  persevering,  who  told 
him  if  he  would  put  himself  under  his  practice,  he 
was  satisfied  he  could  administer  relief.  The  deaf 
gentleman  was  very  far  from  being  sanguine:  indeed, 
he  did  not  permit  himself  to  entertain  much  hope, 
but  determined  to  try  the  experiment.  The  first 
thing  the  physician  did  was  to  procure  a  powerful 
syringe,  more  than  a  foot  long  and  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  pipe.  With  this  he  began  to  inject 
warm  water  copiously  into  the  ear;  then  varying 
with  a  solution  of  Windsor  soap, and  sometimes  with 
warm  milk  just  drawn  from  the  cow.  Occasionally 
pluggets  steeped  into  oil  of  almonds  were  introduc- 
ed into  the  ear.  and  the  ears  were  tied  up  with  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  gentleman  piqued  himself  on  his 
perseverance,  and  well  was  he  rewarded  for  it.  For 
six  days  there  was  no  sensible  good  effect  produced, 
but  after  that  time,  and  on  repeati-i£  Ibe  injections 
with  tbe  syringe,  a  small  quantity  of  hardened  wax 
came  out,  and  for  the  first  time  the  voice  of  the 
physician  broke  upon  the  ear  of  the  patient.  This 
encouraged  him  to  the  repetition  of  the  experiments, 
and  a  piece  ol  wax,  as  large  as  an  almond,  and  per- 
fectly hard,  came  out;  and  from  that  time  to  this, 
the  genlleinan  has  heard  as  well  as  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. The  Only  protection  he  uses  is  in  case 
he  catches  a  little  cold,  to  tie  up  the  head,  or  use  a 
little  cotton  dipped  in  oil. 

He  is  now  convinced  that  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
deafness  proceeds  from  similar  causes,  and  may  he 
cured.  We  have  per.sons  professing  to  cure  most  of 
our  diseases;  we  have  oculists  for  the  eye,  denlists 
for  the  ieplh,  ladies  to  cure  stammering  (I  think  the 
tongue  falls  properly  within  their  jurisdiction.)  Why 
have  we  not  professional  gentlemen  who  make  it 
their  business  to  '-unstop  the  ears  of  Ihe  deaf?"  I 
am  sure  that  if  I  were  as  deaf  as  some  of  my  friends, 
and  all  sort  of  communication  "at  that  sense  quite 
shut  out,"  1  would  freely  give  a  good  thumping  fee 
to  any  person  who  would  cure  me.  I  would  spare 
neither  money  nor  pains  to  recover  one  of  the  five 
senses,  and  that  so  important  a  one,  which  Provi- 
dence has  given  me.  In  fact,  I  am  not  very  certain 
ihit  the  time  will  not  come  when  surgery  will  be 
able  to  cure  those  who  are  born  deaf,  as  she  does 
those  who  are  born  blind.  But  hypothesis  apart! 
All  I  now  abide  by  is  tbe  fact  I  have  staled 

PHILOS. 


SYBILINE  ORACLES. 

[I^'romtlie  Richmond  \.  big.] 

Extracted  Irom  an  old  edition  of  Merlin's  Prophe- 
cies, supposed  to  have  been  written  about  a  thoa- 
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sand  years  ago;  iiupriutcd  at  London  by  Jobn  Haw- 
kins, in  the  year  1530.  For  an  account  of  this 
extremely  valuable  and  scarce  book,  vide  Swift's 
works,  vol.  3.  p.  214,  ed.  1766. 

I. 
When  the  savage  is  meek  and  mild, 
The  frantic  mother  shall  slab  her  child. 

u. 
When  the  cock  shall  woo  the  dore, 
The  mother,  the  child  shall  cease  to  love. 

III. 
When  men,  like  moles,  work  under  ground, 
The  lion  a  virgin  true  shall  wound. 

ivi 
When  the  dove  and  cock  the  lion  shall  fight. 
The  lion  shall  crouch  beneath  their  might. 

V. 

When  the  cock  shall  guard  the  eagle's  nest. 
The  stars  shall  rise  all  in  the  west. 

VI. 

When  ships  above  the  clouds  shall  sail. 
The  lion's  strength  shall  surely  fail. 

VII. 

When  Neptune's  back,  with  stripes  is  red. 
The  sickly  lion  shall  hide  his  head. 

VIII. 

When  seven  and  six  shall  make  but  one, 
The  hon's  might  shall  be  undone. 

SOLUTION. 

Verse  1st. — The  settlement  of  America  by  a 
civilized  nation  is  very  clearly  alluded  to  in  (he  first 
line.  The  frantic  mother  is  Britain — America  the 
child. 

Verse  2d  — The  cock  is  France,  the  dove  Ameri- 
ca— Columbia:  their  union  is  the  epocha  when  Ame- 
rica shall  cease  to  love  Britain;  for  so  I  understand 
the  prophecy,  in  which  there  is  manifestly  an  equiv- 
oque; which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  the  ancient  oracles. 

Verse  3d. — The  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  ap- 
proaches were  carried  on  by  working  in  the  earth. 
In  the  second  line  there  is  another  equivoque.  We 
are  told  by  Mr.  Addison  in  his  Spectator  that  a  lion 
will  not  hurt  a  true  maid: — this  at  first  seems  con- 
tradicted by  the  Prophecy:  but  it  will  be  found,  that 
at  the  epocha  referred  to,  the  virgin,  or  Virginia  (as 
all  North  America  was  then  called  in  Europe)  sha 
wound  the  lion,  viz:  Britain,  which  shows  the  precise 
time  when  the  oracle  should  be  accomplished. 

Verse  4lh. — Alludes  to  the  alliance  between 
France  and  America;  before  whose  might  Great 
Britain  crouched. 

Verse  5th. — This  certainly  refers  to  the  period 
when  France  (the  cock)  guarded  the  home  of 
Americans  (the  eagle's  nest,)  and  assisted  the  States 
(the  stars)  to  attain  their  independence — that  is,  to 
rise  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

Verse  6th. — It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  proper 
ties  of  inflammable  air  by  which  balloons  tirsttravers 
ed  the  upper  regions,  were  then  first  discovered,  and 
they  are  here  evidently  called  ships. 

Verse  7th. — When  America's  navy  covers  the 
sea  with  red  stripes,  Britain's  will  be  humbled. 

Verse  8th.— The  thirteen  States  first  confederated 
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RECXFUS. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  RESTORIHG  SCOKCHED  LINEN. 

Boil,  to  a  good  consistency,  in  half  a  pint  of  vine- 
gar, two  ounces  of  fuller's  earth,  an  o  nice  of  hen's 
dung,  half  an  ounce  of  caiie  soap,  and  the  juice  of 
two  onions.  Spread  this  composition  over  the  whole 
of  the  damaged  part;  and,  il  the  scorching  were  not 
quite  through,  and  the  threads  actually  consumed, 
after  sutfering  it  to  dry  on,  and  letting  it  receive  a 
subsequent  good  washing  or  two,  llie  place  will  ap- 
pear full  as  white  and  perfect  as  any  other  part  of 
the  linen. 


VULGAR  ERROR  RESPECTING  THE  PUTTING  OF  SPIRITS 
INTO  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  TO  PREVENT  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  COLD. 

The  custom  of  pouring  brandy  into  the  boots  or 
shoes,  when  the  feet  have  got  wet,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  etfects  of  cold,  is  a  practice  which 
(though  very  common)  is  founded  in  prejudice  and 
misconception,  and  often  proves  fatal,  by  bringing 
on  inflammation  and  consequent  obstruction  in  the 
bowels.  This  practice  is  adopted  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that,  because  spirits,  when  swallowed,  excite 
an  universal  warmth  and  restore  the  circulation  in 
the  extremities,  they  must  do  the  same  when  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities  themselves.  But  the  reverse 
happens.  Fluids,  when  evaporating,  produce  cold; 
and  the  lighter  or  more  spirituous  the  fluid,  the 
more  quickly  it  evaporates,  and  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  cold  generated.  This  may  be  proved  by 
a  very  simple  exfieriment.  If  one  hand  be  wetted 
with  spirit  and  the  other  with  water,  and  both  are 
held  up  to  dry  in  the  air,  the  hand  wetted  with  spi- 
rit will  feel  infinitely  colder  than  the  other;  or  if  the 
bulbs  of  two  thermometers  be  so  treated,  the  mer- 
cury will  be  observed  to  fall  much  more  rapidly  and 
extensively  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  otiier. — 
Whatever  danger,  therefore,  arises  from  cold  or 
damp  feet,  il  is  generally  enhanced  by  the  practice 
alluded  to.  If  such  a  remedy  is  to  be  at  all  em- 
ployed, it  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  taken  into  the 
stomach. 

TO  PREVENT  SNOW  WATER  OR   RAIN   FROM  PENETRAT- 
ING THE  SOLES  OF  SHOES  OR  BOOTS  IN  WINTER. 

This  simple  and  efl'ectual  remedy  is  nothing  more 
than  a  little  bees-wax  and  mulion  suel.  wainied  in  ^ 
pipkin,  until  in  a  liquid  state;  ilien  rub  some  of  ft 
slightly  over  the  edges  of  the  sole  where  the  stitchea 
are,  which  will  repel  the  wet.  and  not  in  llie  least 
prevent  the  blacking  from  having  tiie  usual  eflect. 


f  HUli  l?iv 


^^Sii 


Baltimore,  Friday,  December  29,  1826. 


PRICES  OUKaXiXTT. 


ARTICLES. 


f:^RicHARD  Hill  &  Sons  nre  now  the  only  aacitts 
ill  the  state  nf  Viririnia,  authorized  to  receive  suh- 
scriptions  for  this  journal — erxept  Mr.  Cottom,  w/io 
has  authority  to  receive  from  those  foho  get  their  pa- 
pers from  the  Richmond  post  office. 


f^The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultu- 
ral SociETv,  are  notilied  that  Iheir  next  meeting; 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  llfh  of  January' next, 
at  the  residence  of  John  B.  Morris.  A  full  meeting 
is  earnestly  called  for.  Should  indispensable  busi- 
ness necessarily  cause  the  absence  of  any  of  the 
members  from  any  of  the  (uture  slated  nieelings, 
the  propriety  of  giving  notice  of  that  fact  is  respect- 
tully  suggested. 


i^The  thermometer,  in  this  city,  at  10  o'clock 
yesterday  morning,  stood  at  15  degrees. 
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A6B,XCtrXiTtrX^S. 


WII.LIAMS' 

PATENT 

TWIN  LEVER  PRESS, 

FOR 

COTTON,  HAY,  &c. 
Floor  of  House. 


/iTinx 


A.  Bed.  16  feet  long.  25  by  12  inches 


G. 
h. 
I. 


do.' 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 


i!5 

6 

16 

22 
4 

22 
5 
4 

22 

60 
8 


12 
6 
4 
6 
6 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
il-. 
-lo. 
do. 


3i  do. 


6.  Cheek,    11 

C.  Chepk,    10 

D.  Ilp.ndle,  10 
K.  Levers,   17 

Driver,      4 
Do.  ends,  4 
Follower,  5 
Uars,         6*  do, 
Keys,       14in. 
Plank,  'i36     do. 
Sides,      69     do. 
I.  Fulcnira,  38     do.' 

Cotlon  is  llie  most  v3"«ble  export  of  (his  coun- 
try, and  it  should  he '^'epai'cd  in  the  best  manner 
for  shi|)|>inK.  't  sho-"^  never  be  put  in  round  bales, 
it  injures  its  apr^f^'"^' — 'he  carriaRe  is  hi-her, 
and  it  must  be  'Ompressed  for  shippuig.  It  should 
be  packed  in''"'"/'  'veather,  or  as  soon  as  ginned; 
it  losHs  in  w-'^ht  by  remaining  open;  hence  (he  im- 
portance '•  i'  pi'ss  in  the  house.  The  bales  should 
have  frf"  5  to  7  ropes,  and  he  4^  or  5  feet  lung;  if 
two  vv<:iths  of  batj^inic,  21  mihes  square,  and  weish 
300P-  If  '"'0  and  a  hallvvidlhs.  22  by  30  inches, 
an^  vveigh  4001b.  (Cotton  can  be  pressed  too  hard;) 
(.le  latter  size  is  prfli^rred,  because  three  bales  of 
4001b.  can  be  pressed  sooner  than  four  bales  of 
3001b.,  and  freight  and  storage  is  less.  Every  per- 
son owning  a  gin,  should  have  a  goo<l  press  built  in 
the  gin  house;  the  most  important  points  are,  that  it 
should  be  cheup,  durable,  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  worked  with  few  hands  expeditiously. 
Horiziinlal  presses  will  not  make  handsome  bales, 
the  lower  end  is  harder  and  larger  than  the  upper; 
the  cotton  cannot  be  so  well  stowed  in  the  lio.v. 
Cast  iron  cog  wheels  cannot  be  depended  upon  in 
cold  weather.  Iron  screws  are  costly,  work  "^low, 
with  manual  power,  and  have  great  friction.  Wood 
screws  require  much  room;  it  is  inconvenient  put 
ting  in  (he  cot(on;  are  not  durable,  three  fourths 
•)30wer  lost  in  friction.     Levers  have  the  least  fric- 
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REFERESCES. 

)   Crossbar,  38  feet  long,  12  by  6  inches. 
t    Hooks.  37iu  long,  2  by  1  inch. 

To  first  projection.  i6in.  the  others  8J  inches. 

Eyebolt  welded  in,  17  inches  long,  U  square. 
II.  Bar,  78in.  long,  14  by  ^in   teeth   lin.  apart. 
i».  Bar,  l02in  long,  12  by  ^in   teeth  (he  same. 

Eyebolt  to  do.  I4in.  long,  lin,  square. 

Palls,  2i  2  by  ii 

Rests  of  do,        8  5        S 

Bolts.  36  Jin  round. 

Cap  of  Driver,  22in.  long,  2i  by  lin. 

Staples  for  do.  6in.  shanks  iin.  square. 

.Joints  of  Levers,  Sin.  long,  4in.  do 


Itlon  of  all  powers;  but  a  single  lever  being  over  the 
bo.x,  there  is  no  facility  for  putting  in  the  cotton; 
these  observations  are  founded  on  experience. 

The  above  drawing  represents  a  press  placed 
under  the  gin;  the  driver  is  taken  out  through  the 
floor  and  set  aside;  the  cotton  is  then  put  in  with 
great  facility.  Instead  of  one  lever  over  the  box,  I 
have  two,  one  on  each  side,  framed  together;  strong 
iron  hooks,  fast  to  the  levers  with  eye-bolts,  play 
through  openings,  and  take  hold  of  iron  bars  in  the 
driver;  the  two  iron  bars  and  palls  are  like  the  rag 
of  a  saw-mill;  the  rest  and  pall,  (shown  large  at  n; 
set  on  the  cross-piece,  and  both  bars  go  through  it 
the  handle  is  worked  as  in  pumping;  the  palls  feed 
themselves;  what  n  gains,  o  holds;  when  the  levers 
are  down  to  D.  the  springs  force  the  keys  into  scarfs 
in  the  driver,  and  confine  it  down,  while  the  levers 
are  raised  for  a  new  hold:  this  operation  is  repeated 
eight  times  to  complete  a  bale,  and  can  be  done  in 
fifteen  minutes.  After  the  bale  is  roped,  the  wedges 
are  driven  back,  which  loosens  a  moving  plank,  I, 
and  the  bale  is  relieved  and  easily  rolled  out.  The 
power  of  this  press  is  so  great,  that  I  have  put 
460lh.  of  cotton  into  five  yards  of  bagging,  with 
o?ie  man;  and  I  have  taken  a  hale  of  hay,  packed 
with  a  screw-press,  weighing  4761b.  and  pressed  it 
one-third  smaller,  occupying,  when  thus  pressed, 
a  space  of  only  twenty-two  cubic  feet;  every  part  is 


doubly  guarded  from  danger;  the  operator  cannol 
be  hurt  should  any  part  break;  the  irons  are  all 
wrought,  and  can  be  repaired  by  any  smith — the 
hooks  feed  themselves,  and  cannot  be  forced  out  of 
place;  the  strength  of  the  iron  is  increased,  as  the 
pressure  requires;  at  (he  first  hold,  (he  iron  is  (hree- 
fDur(hs  of  an  inch  square;  at  (he  last  hold  two  by 
one  inch  on  each  side; — a  short  handle  can  be  used 
first,  to  expedite  the  operation;  it  may  appear  com 
picx  in  the  drawing,  but  it  is  simple  in  its  operation. 

There  can  be  more  bales  packed  in  it,  than  in 
any  other,  with  equal  force.  By-making  (he  bed, 
levers  and  handle  longer,  there  is  more  power,  but 
slower  work.  White  oak  is  the  best  timber,  but 
yellow  pine  is  very  good  for  bed,  cheeks,  levers  and 
plank.  The  driver  and  levers  can  be  raised  by 
pully  or  winch,  but  are  more  easily  managed  when 
balnnced  by  weights — stone  will  do  for  weight, 
and  can  be  carried  outside  the  house.  The  driver 
may  be  connected  to  the  levers  by  chains,  instead 
of  hooks,  but  the  la(ter  is  most  convenient.  The 
levers  may  be  drawn  down  by  windlass,  Stc,  but 
there  is  no  way  so  povverful,  compact  and  durable, 
as  the  toothed  bars;  they  are  placed  three  inches 
apart.  The  hooks  bear,  the  three  last  times,  on  an 
iron  bar,  on  top  of  driver.  My  patent  embraces 
the  use  of  the  twin  levers  in  any  way. 

The  cost  is  $20  for  patent — ^30  for  Irons — the 
carpenter's  work,  worth  ^23;  there  are  now  up- 
wards of  fifty  presses  in  operation  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  I  subjoin  the  opinion  of  a  few  men  who 
used  screws,  and  other  presses. 

This  press  appears  to  possess  every  advantage 
which  can  be  desired;  it  may  be  put  up  in  a  gin 
house;  is  easily  worked;  simple  in  Its  construction; 
of  immense  power;  loss  by  friction  very  little;  the 
press  box  filled  with  great  facility,  and  must,  1 
think,  supersede  all  others.       FRS.  H.  SMITH. 

We  have  used  one  of  Mr.  Williams'  cotton 
presses, 'at  the  Blandford  mills,  for  several  months, 
in  which  vre  have  packed  bales  weighing  upwards 
of  4001bs.  ercb,  in{o  less  Ihnn  five  yards  of  bagging. 
VVe  are  of  opinion,  that  when  well  built,  these 
presses  are  more  conrcnicitt,  compact,  poicerful,  and 
durable,  than  any  other  we  know  of — and  a.s  such 
recommend  therj  to  the  public. 

R   F,  HANNON, 

R.  H.  TALIAFERRO. 

Petersburg,  May  17,  1&26. 

VVe  have  seen  the  cotton  press,  built  in  (his  city, 
by  Mr  .Charles  Williams,  and  several  bales  of  cot- 
ton that  were  packed  in  it;  and  think  it  has  many 
important  advantages  over  any  other  mode  of  pack- 
ing cotton  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

WILLIAM  BOYLAN, 
JOSEPH  GALES, 
.JOHN  BELL, 
LARKIN  FOX. 
Raleigh,  August  28,  1826. 

One  of  these  presses  can  be  seen  in  operation,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  Messrs  Hunt  and  High's, 
74  Wall  street;  they  will  furnish  patents,  models, 
and  irons,  and  ship  them  to  any  sea  port;  they  can 
also  be  obtained  of  S.  Cochran,  Richmond.  Scera 
Thayer.  Petersburg,  Va  ,  I  C.  Stedman,  Raleigh, 
and  T.  Nash,  Milledgeville,  Geo. 

CHARLES  WILLIAMS. 

JVeic  York,  November  25,  1826. 


UNITED  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
A  meelino-  of  the  delegates  of  the  different  Agri- 
cultural Societies  of  South  Carolina  was  held  in  Co- 
lumbia, Dec.  4,  1826;  when  Mr.  W.  B.  Seabrook 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  N.  Whitner  appoint- 
ed secretary. 
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Certificates  were  presented  I'rom  the  dift'erent 
Societies,  of  the  election  of  the  following;  gentle- 
mrn  as  delegates  to  attend  the  United  Agricultural 
Society,  viz. 


preserve  order  in  the  general  meetings,  and  perform 
all  other  duties  appertaining  to  his  office. 

Art.  V.  In  the  absence  ol'  the  Pre^^(lent,  at  any 
meetinu,  the  senior  Vice  President  to  take  the  chair. 


Sini'lh  Carolina  .tlffricuUural  Society — Messrs.  T. land  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pre- 


Smith,  Jr.,  James  Ferguson,  James  Rose,  and  Wm 
WashinKton 

.St  Andrew^s  Society — Mes.srs.  James  Cuthbert, 
and  Wm  Cattell 

Beaufort  AgncuHural   Society — Messrs.  William 


sidents,  the  Society  to  appoint  a  President  from  the 
members  present.     If  any  other  otficer  is  absent,  the 
Society  shall  nominate  a  member  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy pro  tern. 
Art.  IV.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  faithfully 


Elliott,  W    J.  Grayson,  Stephen   Elliott,  Jr.,  and  i  register   the   proceedmgs  of  the  Society,  and   pre- 


Col.  Jacobs. 

Agricultural  Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton — Messrs. 
Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  Wm.  G.  baynard,  John 
W.  Matthews,  and  John  Townscnd. 

Farmers''  Society  of  Barnwell — Dr.  J.  S.  Bellinger, 
Angus  Patterson,  VV.  J.  Duncan,  B.  H.  Brown,  and 
J.  D.  Edwards. 

Pendleton  Farmers'  Society — Messrs.  David  Sloan, 
Thoma.s  PincUney,  Jr.  John  E.  Colhoun,  R.  Ander- 
son, and  J.  N.  Whitner. 

St.  Helena  Island  Society— Dr.  John  A.  P.  Scott, 
and  T.  A.  Coffin. 

St.  Paul's  Society— Messm.  G.  H.  Manigault,  W. 
Wilkinson,  and  Joiin  S.  Ashe. 

IVinyaiv  Farming  Society — Messrs.  Thos.  Carr, 
E.  Flagg,  J.  VV.  Alston,  B.  Green,  H.  A.  Middleton, 
and  J.  H  Reid. 

Edgefield  Agricultural  Society — Messrs.  Eidred 
Simkins,  Senr.,  Jesse  Blocker,  and  Andrew  P.  But 
ler. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  Societies  being  represent- 
ed, a  committee  was  appointed,  consistnig  of  Messrs. 
W  Elliott,  Bellinger  and  Seabrook,  to  revise  the 
constitution  proposed  by  a  previous  uiteting  of  de 
legates,  for  the  government  of  the  United  Agricul 
tural  Society,  to  report  on  the  6th  inst.  and  the 
meeting  adjourned 

According  to  adjournment  a  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  the  6th  inst.  and  the  following  dele- 
gates attended. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Seabrook,  J.  W.  Matthews,  J. 
Tovvnsend,  J.  Cuthbert,  Wm.  Cattell,  T.  Smith,  Jr. 
lames  Rose,  William  Elliott,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bellinger, 
V.  Patterson,  B.  H.  Brown,  J.  U  Edwards,  Dr.  J. 
A.  P.  Scott.  J.  S.  Ashe,  T.  Carr,  J.  W.  Allston,  C. 
I'"lagg,  T.  Pinckney,  Jr.,  D.  Sloan,  R.  Anderson,  J. 
l5locker,  A.  P;  Butler,  and  J.  N.  Whitner. 

The  following  Constitution  was  considered  and 
adopted. 

The  undersigned  Agricultural  Societies,  with  a 
view  to  establish  an  union,  to  ensure  an  accordance 
in  their  sentiments  and  measures,  to  found  an  Agri 
cultural  School  and  a  Professorship  of  Agriculture 
to  collect  and  disse.ninate  information,  and  the 
more  eflcctually  to  promote  the  permanent  interest 
iif  their  vocation,  do  agree  to  unite  under  the  name 
and  style  of  United  Agricultural  Sncidy  if  South 
Carolina,  and  to  adopt  the  following  as  their  arti- 
cles of  association. 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  held  annually  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  a  general  meeting  of  the  So- 
cieties by  delegation  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Art.  II.  It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  Societies 
composing  the  union,  each  to  appoint  not  less  than 
two,  nor  more  than  five  members;  and  it  shall  be 
iheir  duty  to  furnish  the  delegates  with  a  ct-rtilicate 
i)f  their  appointment  alter  the  following  form:  At  a 
meeting  of on  the day  of 18 — ,  A. 


B.  C.  D.  &.C.  were  dnly  elected  delegates  to  repre 
sent  this  Society  in  all  meetings  of  the  United  Agri 
cultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  for  two  years, 
conmiencing  from  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Art  111.  Ihe  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist 
(if  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  Treasurer,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  a  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence and  Communication,  (who  shall  elect  their 
Chairman  by  ballot,)  to  be  composed  of  one  mem 
her  from  each  of  the  constituent  Societies. 

Art.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 


serve  all  papers  entrusted  to  his  charge 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to 
receive  all  subscriptions  from  the  difterent  consti- 
tuent Societies,  pay  out  such  sums  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  authorised  by  the  Society,  and  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  of  receipts  and  expeadi- 
tures. 

Art.  VIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  collect  such  important  facts  and  suggestions  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  rural  economy  as  may  be 
ofl'ered  in  their  respective  districts  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  the  Chairman  one 
month  before  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  ComiiiUtee,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  to  collate  and  digest  all  such  reports 
as  may  be  presented  to  him  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  present  them  to  the  Society,  (to  be 
used  at  their  discretion,)  at  the  general  meetings  in 
Columbia. 

Art.  X.  It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  Societies 
composing  the  union,  to  transmit  to  the  United  So- 
ciety, at  each  general  meeting  in  December,  a  fair 
copy  of  all  the  important  original  communicatioi)S 
which  may  have  been  read  before  them. 

Art.  XI.  Any  Society  formed  for  the  same  gener- 
al object,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Union  by 
sending  delegates  to  the  general  meeting,  who  sh^l 
subscribe  to  these  articles  for  their  Society.  I 

Art.  XII.  At  all  meetings,  each  Society  thereii 
represented  by  a  delegate  or  delegates,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote. 

Art.  XIII.  Until  the  Society  shall  adopt  a  plan  cf 
raising  funds  to  meet  its  exigencies,  each  Society 
agreeing  to  send  a  delegate  or  delegates  and  sign- 
iftg  these  articles,  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  twen- 
ty dollars. 

Art  XIV.  A  majority  of  the  Societies  composing 
this  union  shall  form  a  quorum  to  transact  ordinary 
bu-siness.  but  a  less  number  may  meet  and  adjourn 
from  day  to  day.  Two  thirds  thereof  shall  form  a 
quorum  to  appropriate  money,  but  it  shall  require  a 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  to  alter  the 
constitution. 

I'he  meeting  then  organized  the  United  Agricul- 
tural Society  by  electing  its  otficers 

Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook  was  elected  President. 
Col.  Thomas  Pinckney,  Jr.  1st  Vice  President. 
Thomas  .Smith,  Jr  id  Fice  President. 
Jo.seph  N.  Whitner,  Recording  Secretary. 
William  Elliott,  Treasurer. 
And  Gen.  P.  Carr,  W  Cattell,  J.  Rose,  J.  W.  Mat- 
thews, Dr.  J.  S.  Bellinger,  R.  Anderson,  Dr.  J.  A. 
P.  Scott,  J.  S.  Ashe,  E.  Simkins,  and   W.  Elliott, 
were   elected   a   Committee   of  Correspondence 
and  Cnminunications. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  United  Agricul 
tural  Society,  the  following  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted and  adopted. 

litsolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  every 
member  of  this  Society,  to  use  his  best  eBbrts  for 
promoting  in  his  respective  district,  the  culture  of 
some  staple  suited  to  our  climate,  and  which  may 
divert  the  attention  of  planters  from  the  culture  of 
cotton,  now  produced  in  excess. 

Resolved,  That  a  premium  of  forty  dollars  be 
awarded  to  any  experimentalist,  who  shall  succeed 
in  introducing  such  new  culture  on  a  space  of 
ground  not  less  than  one  acre. 


An  orit^inal  communication  was  also  received 
f'Kim  Mr.  N.  Herhemont  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  whicli  was  ordered  to  be  published  i»  the 
Anjerican  Farmer;  superior  specimens  of  domestic 
wiiics,  by  Messr.s.  S.  Maverick  and  N.  Herhemont; 
homespun  osiiaburgs,  by  Mr.  J  S  Deas;  and  peas', 
for  distribution  amongst  the  members,  by  Dr.  J. 
Ramsay,  were  severally  presented  to  the  Society  at 
this  meeting. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  the  constitution  and  gene- 
ral outlines  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  lor  distribution  amongst  the 
constituent  Societies.  Also  ordered  that  the  editors 
of  the  State  Gazette  and  of  the  ditfi;rent  Charleston 

pers,  be  requested  to  give  each  one  insertion  of 


V 

the  same. 
A  true  extract  from  the  minutes. 

JOSEPH  N.  WHITNER,  Rec  Sec. 


The 
The 


PHILADELPHIA   SOCIETY   FOR  PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE. 

Stated  Meeting,  December  19,  1826. 

Dr.  Mease,  Vice  President,  in   the  chair, 
following  communications  were  read. 

On  brewer's  grains  as  a  food  for  store  pigs, 
advantage  staled  to  attend  this  food,  is  its  being 
sufficiently  nourishing  to  promote  the  developement 
of  the  frame,  without  too  great  a  tendency  to  fatten; 
it  is  also  cheap.  Mr.  Botton,  of  the  Germantown 
hrewery,  put  up  forty  bushels  in  the  year  18^3,  and 
used  them  during  the  summer  following.  In  Sep- 
tember l:\st,  one  of  the  casks  containing  grains  was 
opened,  which  had  been  filled  in  December,  1825, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on  the  top,  (which, 
however,  were  eagerly  devoured  by  the  pigs,)  the 
grains  were  found  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
mashed  the  preceding  day.  Mr.  B.  sinks  a  pipe  or 
cask  in  the  earth,  so  deep  that  its  fop  is  level  with 
the  surface;  the  grains  are  then  put  in,  and  well 
trodden:  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  one  peck  to  twen- 
ty bushels,  is  sprinkled  through  the  mass;  the  head 
df  the  cask  is  let  into  it,  about  six  inches,  and  co- 
vered to  the  level  of  the  chimes  with  clay;  a  loose 
board  cover  is  then  thrown  over  the  cask,  and  the 
Contents  ^re  ready  for  use,  in  one  or  twelve  months, 
as  may  be  inquired. 

2.  A  letter  from  Thomas  Appleton,  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Leghorn,  to  i^^  chairman,  enclosing  an  abridged 
prose  translation  tfthe  admired  Italian  poem  "11  Ca- 
pello  di  Paglia,"  or  J,e  Straw  Hat,  by  Signor  Marco 
Lastri,  late  President  ^f  the  Academy  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Florence;  contai.ing  dtUuh  of  sowing  the 
seed,  gathering,  preservii.,^  a|,j  separating  the 
straw,  and  the  various  prepa.^tory  operations  to  fit 
them  for  use  in  the  manufactory  q(  Leghorn  hats. 

It  IS  pleasing  to  see  the  various  products  of  tlie 
soil  call  forth  the  muse.  Dr.  Grang-.r  in  his  poem. 
"The  Sugar  Cane,"  has  given  the  w^oje  agricul- 
ture of  that  plant,  i.nd  the  manufactUi.  of  <ju"-ar. 
Philips  details  the  culture  of   the  apple  and  the 

conversion    of   its  juice   into  a   delicious   trjuk. 

Dyer,  in  "The  Fleece,"  gives  the  manageiinnt  of 
sheep  and  of  wool.  The  culture  of  tobacco  has 
been  described  in  classical  Latin  by  a  poet  of  *ie 
Brazils;  and  Signor  Lastri  now  shows  how  an  im 
portant  and  valuable  manufacture  may  be  produc- 
ed from  Ihe  skilful  working  of  a  cheap  raw  ma- 
terial. It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  American 
would  favour  us  with  a  versified  translation  of  his 
fine  poem. 

3.  A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Griggs,  of  Charlestown, 
Jefferson  county,  Virginia,  to  tlie  chairman,  with  a 
specimen  ef  very  long  rod  potatoes,  of  a  most  pro- 
lific nature.  Three  pecks  produced  forty-two  bush- 
els! Their  origin  is  unknown.  Mr.  Griggs  pur- 
chased them  olf  a  raft  which  came  down  the  Poto- 
mac. Some  members  present  recollected  having 
planted  potatoes  apparently  similar  to  those  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  some  years  since:  the  produce  was  great. 
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but  the  quality  not  sulficiently  farinaceous  for  the 
table.  For  hoj;.«.  or  cattle,  they  would  be  found  a 
profitable  winter  food 

4.  Dr.  Tidyman,  of  South  Carolina,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society,  sent  to  the  chairman,  with 
a  letter,  some  seeds  of  the  sweet  potato,  which  were 
dist(p)uted.  The  planters  of  South  Carolina,  find- 
ingthat  from  Ion.;  cultivation  of  the  same  varieties 
of  the  sweet  potato,  they  are  deo;enerated,  have  de- 
termined to  improve  them  by  sowing;  the  seeds.  It 
was  upon  this  principle  that  the  "Philadelphia  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Agriculture,"  proposed  at  the 
last  annual  meetins;  "a  premium  for  the  best  pota- 
toes the  growth  of  the  seeds  of  the  apples."  The 
highly  farinaceous  "foxite"  potatoes  are  said  to  be 
(he  result  of  this  process. 

The  chairman  mentioned,  that  Messrs.  Mayland 
&  Son,  tobacconists,  of  Philadelphia,  had  received 
from  Cuba  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  the  first  quali- 
ty tobacco  produced  in  that  island,  called  "Buellu 
Ahajco."  This  information  is  here  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cultivators  of  tobacco.  The  expor- 
tation of  this  seed,  or  of  the  tobacco  produced 
from  it,  is  prohib'ited,  except  on  the  king's  account. 

The  following  donations  were  received — 

From  Robert  Barclay,  Ksq.,of  Berry  Hill,  Eng., 
through  the  President  of  the  Society,  Loudon's  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Agriculture,  and  a  translation  in 
blank  verse  of  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics  of  Vir- 
gil, with  valuable  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hob- 
lyn,  of  Cornwall.  The  three  first  numbers  of  a  New 
Agricultural  Magazine,  from  the  editor.  J.  C.  Lou- 
don, of  London.  \U.  States'  Gaz. 
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WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

[The  object  of  the  following  memorial  is  so  close- 
ly connected  with  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  agri 
culturists,  and  especially  those  of  the  wool-grower, 
that  we  consider  ourselves  justified   in  appropriat- 
ing, lor  recording  it,  the  space  which  it  occupies. |'  ..    . 
It  is  not  deemed  probable  that  the  prayer  of  the/'^^'^'S"  manufacturer  as  if  it  did  not  exist." 
memorialists  will  be  granted  at  the  present  sossion       '•-•>"""'  '-"  ...j  .u.,  r-_-:  ,.    . 
of  Congress;  but  the  petition  wi" 


system 
cent 


Wool  is  now  sold  in  Europe  at  fifty  per 
below  Its  price  in  the  United  State.,.     Some  of 


stance,  together  with  the  above  mentioned  fact,  in- 
auced  many  of  our  citizens  to  invest  large  amounts 
of  capital  in  manufactories,  confidently  believing 
that  they  should  not  yield  to  foreign  manufacturers 
in  a  fair  competition,  and  that  such  a  competition 
would  be  secured  to  them  by  law.  Subsequent 
experience   has   t.iught   us.  that  the  vast  business 

done  by  the  Briti.sh  manufacturers  was  the  result  of  ...c  |j.ice  oi  lue  ariicic  Here      Merchants   in   this 
improvident  speculation,  and   was  not  required  by  country  have  imported   large  parcels  of  wool  fron 
Tbe  quantity  of  manufac    England    the   last  year,    paid    the   duties   and 


your  memorialists  have  recently  purchased  bills  ol 
i^change  at  12  per  cent,  premium,  and  remitted 
them  to  England  for  tbe  purcha.se  of  wool,  which 
will  cost  them  less,  delivered  at  their  doors. ^vith  all 
;,the  charges  of  exchange,  freight,  duty,  &c  than 
the  price  of  tbe  arliclc  here.     Merchants   in   this 


tions 


the  (vanls  of  consumers 

lured  goods  far  exceeded  the  demand  for  them,  and 
hence  has  arisen  the  unexampled  embarrassments 
and  sufl'erings  of  the  English  nation;  suflerings  which 
have  afi'ected  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  se- 
verely.and  from  which  they  cannot  be  relieved,  with- 
out the  aid  of  their  national  government.  TheEnglish 
manufacturers  have  exported  their  goods  lo  their 
agents  in  this  country,  for  sale,  and,  for  more  than 
a  year  past,  they  have  been  and  arc  now  continual- 
ly disposing  of  them  in  large  quantities  at  public 
vendue,  at  little  or  no  profit,  and  often  at  a  great 
sacrifice.     We  do  not  enjoy  that  fair  competition 

with  them  wiiich  we  anticipated.  American  manu-|exact  extent  of  (he  demand 
facturers  must  sell  their  goods  at  as  low  rates  as 
foreign  manufactiirers,  or  discontinue  (heir  opera- 
tions. They  are  not  protected  against  this  state  of 
things  by  the  duties  imposed  on  foreign  goods,  for 
two  reasons,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  duty,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  determined.  Being  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty,  and  both  their  owners  and  their  agents 
being  foreigners,  having  but  one  interest,  it  is  well 
known  that  their  goods  are  appraised  in  the  invoices 
of  them,  far  below  their  true  value  even  in  Eng- 
land. This,  and  the  advantages  which  the  foreign 
manufacturer  has  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  renders  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  here  impossible.  In  this 
manner  the  United  States  are  deliauded  of  their 
revenue,  and  the  act,  revising  the  tariff,  and  which 
was  intended,  undoubtedly,  to  protect  our  manufac- 
turers, is  defeated,  and  is  as  unavailing  against  the 


arges,  amounting  to  50  percent,  and  sold  it  here 
at  an  advance.  As  to  the  price  of  labour  in  a  coun- 
try hke  England,  il  must  at  all  times  be  much  low- 
er than  in  the  United  States,  and  for  a  longtime  it 
has  been  and  now  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  rate 
consistent  with  the-  support  and  existence  of  those 
wno  perform  tiie  labour.  Present  appearances  do 
not  justify  any  hope  of  a  speedy  change  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Further,  in  a  large  manufacturing  country  like 
England,  It  IS  not  to  be  expected  that  the  produc- 
of  labour  will  always  be  measured  by  the 
lemand.  There  is  always  a 
surplus— and  that  surplus  is  sent  to  the  United 
States.  It  IS  removed  from  their  home  market  to 
maintain  the  price  of  the  residue  left  there;  and  its 
introduction  here  produces  the  same  effect,  which 
would  be  caused  in   England   if  that  surplus  were 


;ress;  but  the  petition  will  no  doubt  be  pre 
ferred  again  and  again,  for  agriculturist" constitute 
almost  the  only  class  in  our  countrv  (hat  seldom 
confer  about  and  concert  for  their  pculiar  interests, 
and  never  persevere  in  measures  •■o  meliorate  and 
protect  them.  For  ourselves,  v^  apprehend  that  a 
higher  protecting  duty  to  ir»ure  a  greater  profit 
to  the  capitalist  whose  mo'f'y  is  invested  in  wool 
len  manufactories,  would  g''''e  rise  to  smuggling  in 
a  degree  that  would  «'efeat  the  object  proposed. 
We   content   oursebes,  however,  lor  the  present, 


It  cannot  be  said  that  foreign  manufacturers  are 
unable  to  sell  at  less  prices  than  those  of  this  coun- 
try.    We  see  them  do   it  daily,  and   they  advance 
their  most  important  interests   by  doing  it.     Their 
course  has  long  been,  after  supplying  other  mar 
kets.to  throw  the  surplus  remaining  into  the  Ame 
rican  market;  where,  if  it   be  sold  at  cost,  they  in 
cur  no  loss;  and,  whether  sold   for  cost  or  for  less 
than  cost,  they  secure  one  object  of  (he  utmost  im- 
portance to  them,  the  depression  of  Jlmcrican  manu 
factures. 

Again,  under  the  laws  regulating  the  duties  on 


with   registering  tie    memorial   as   containing  the  i '^"ol   and   woollen  cloths,  they   can   afford   (o   sell 
doctrine  and  the  objects  of  those  who  advocate  the  I  ^yoollen   goods  equal    in    quality  to   ours,  cheaper 


policy  of  premiums  to  be  established  by  act  of 
■  Congress  for  insuring  a  profitable  result  to  a  parti- 
cular speculation.] 

MEMORIAL 
Moj-ced  at  the  meelins;  of  Woqlhn  Manufacturers, 

recently  held  in  this  cilij. — [Boston  ] 
To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre 

sentativcs   of  the  United   States  of  America,  in 

Congress  aRsemhled — 

The  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
respectfully  represent,  that  they  deem,  it  their  dutv 
to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  (ho 
raanufacturers  of  woollen  goods  in  this  country. 
When  the  last  act,  revising  the  tariff,  was  passed. 
it  was  antieipated  th;it  sufficient  encouragement 
and  protection  would  be  thereby  secured  (o  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  In  the  year  following,  the  pas- 
sage of  that  act,  the  manufacturers  of  woollen 
goods  in  England,  prosecuted  their  business  with 
unexampled  energy  and  activity,  and  exported  vast 
quan(ities  of  (heir  fabrics  (o  every  part  of  America,! 
where  they  were  sold  to  great  prjlit.    The  circum-' 


than  we  can  in  our  own  market."  Those  laws  are  a 
protection  to  them,  but  not  to  us.  By  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  in  lSi24,  the  duties  on  imported  wool 
len  goods  was  advanced  only  eight  per  ccni.  ad  va- 
lorem, while  that  on  wool  was  increased  Jifleen  per 
cent.  No  wool  is  exported  hence  to  Europe,  but 
large  quantities  of  it  are  purchased  by  our  citizens 
(here,  and  imported  into  this  country.  More  than 
one  third  of  the  wool  manufactured  here  is  obtained 
from  Europe,  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  have  to  pay  the  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on 
it,  while  they  have  the  mere  nominal  protection  of 
thirty-three  and  a  third  |)er  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
foreign  goods,  and  that  duty  determined  by  the 
party  paying  it.  The  records  of  our  custom  houses 
show  that  more  than  Ibur-fifths  of  the  woolkn  goods 
sent  to  this  country,  are  imported  by  and  on  ac- 
count of  foreigners.  This  fact  alone  demonstrates 
that  our  manufacturers  are  not  protected  by  our 
existins  laws,  iind  that  something  lurther  is  requir- 
ed to  secure  them  against  the  excessive  importa- 
tions of  foreign  goods.  The  low  rate  of  wool  and 
'abour   abroad,  and   the   inefficiency 


retained  there.  I  or  a  long  time  the  manufacturers 
in  England  have  manufactured  much  more  than  has 
been  required  for  consumption.  The  surplus,  be- 
yond the  amount  wanted  in  their  home  market  has 
been  sent  to  this  country;  and  the  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  maintain  or  increase  the  value  of  the  resi- 
due of  their  manufactures,  and  to  reduce  the  value 
of  all  similar  articles  in  (he  United  States  It  is 
obviously  for  the  interest  of  foreign  manufacturers 
so  to  dispose  of  such  a  surplus: "for,  though  that 
should  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  the  loss  on  that  surplus 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  advance  of 
value  on  the  residue— while  the  effect  on  all  the 
American  manufactures  must  be  precisely  as  inju- 
rious as  it  would  be  (o  (he  manufac(ures  if  (hat  sur- 
plus were  sold  m  (heir  home  market.  It  mu^t  and 
does  depress  the  value  of  American  goods,  of  which 
a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  readily  manufactured  to 
supply  the  wants  of  this  people. 

It  is  well  knoxvn,  too,  that  where  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  any  articles  in  the  market,  the  price  of  (he 
whole  IS  not  thereby  diminished  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  amount  or  extent  of  that  surplus  But  the 
consequence  is  ainays  to  reduce  the  price  or  worth 
o(  all  articles  ot  the  description  below  their  true 
value.  Tbe  tact  that,  there  is  more  than  is  wanted 
for  consumption,  discourages  all  purchasers,  and 
the  goods  must  be  kept  or  sold  by  the  holders  of 
them  at  a  loss.  If  England  sacrifices  in  the  United 
States  only  one  million  of  woollen  goods  per  annum 
at  aucdon  the  ceKain  result  is  that  (he  residue  of  her 
goods  sells  at  a  greater  price,  and  (ha(  all  the  Ame- 
rican goods  ol  the  same  description,  must  be  sold 
lor  less  than  their  value,  and  at  a  price  regulated 
by  the  rate  at  which  the  foreign  goods  are  sacri- 
ficed. 

Nor  is  it  any  gain  to  the  people  of  the  United 
fctates,  that  foreign  goods  are  thus  sold  at  cost,  or 
ess  than  their  cost.  The  existence  of  our  manu- 
factures IS  the  cause  of  this,  and  their  ruin  its  ob- 
ject. \V  e  have  shown  that  the  effect  is  to  impo- 
verish the  thousands  in  the  United  States  who  are 
engaged  in  the  different  branches  of  manufactures 
by  deterring  those  who  would  invest  their  capital 
in  tnis  branch  of  business,  from  doing  so,  and  by 
niimng  those  who  have  already  embarked  in  if 
1  hese  sacrilices  of  foreign  goods  will  cease  to  be 
made  when  they  have  produced  their  effects,  and 
American  manufactures  shall  have  ceased  to  exist. 
We  do  not  ask  that  the  duty  on  imported  wool 
ihould  be  increased  or  diminished.     'I'he  quantitv 


^    of  our  tariff, .,.^,^ 

will  enable  foreigners  to  persevere  in  their  presentlof  it  produced  in  the  United  States  is  not  equal'to 


quantity 
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ihe  dcniand  for  it,  aiul  our  manufacturers  must  ob- 1  it   was   sound.     In    Southborougli,  a  Mr.  Johnson 
(iiin  it  froui  foreign  countries.      To  increase  that  i  sowed  with  rye  a  field  of  new  ground.    At  the  south 


duly  would  be  to  impose  additional  burthens  on 
them,  who  are  unabled  to  endure  those  already  ex- 
isting. We  will  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  on  wool 
diminished.  It  is  a  burthen  to  us  now,  hut  we  trust 
and  believe  that,  ere  long,  sufficient  will  be  produc- 
ed in  the  United  States  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
us  to  purchase  it  at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  market  of  those  who  themselves  use  it,  and  with 
whom  we  believed  our  government  intended  we 
should  be  able  to  compete  on  terms  both  fair  and 
equal. 

Neither  do  we  ask  that  an  increase  of  the  ad  va- 
lorem  duly  on  woollen  goods  should  be  imposed,  un- 
less on  principles,  and  under  regulations,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  present,  and  which  shall  secure  the 
enforcement  of  laws,  which  are  now  notoriously  and 
continually  evaded  to  the  diminution  of  the  national 
revenue  and  to  the  ruin  of  many  of  our  citizens 

We  know  of  but  one  resource.  It  is  an  entire 
change  in  the  amount  and  mode  of  determining  the 
ad  valorem  duty;  or  the  adoption  of  a  "minimum 
duly."  which  will  not  and  cannot  ho  evaded,  and 
which  shall  be  apportioned  upon  the  number  of 
yards  or  quantity  of  cloth  imported  in  every  in 
stance.  Such  a  measure  may  protect  the  manutac 
turcr.  It  can  injure  no  one.  No  cla.^s  of  nun  in 
this  community  can  prosper  without  all  partaking 
in  their  prosperity.  The  price  of  goods  to  the  <;.on 
sumers  here  can  never  be  increased  to  their  injury; 
competition  among  our  own  citizens  will  prevent  it. 
All  experience  proves,  especially  the  experience  of 
American  manufacturers,  that  no  class  of  our  citi 
zens  can  long  continue  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  any  lucrative  branch  of  business.  Competition 
will  reduce  their  gains  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  stan- 
dard. To  that  standard  we  are  willing  to  conform. 
But  we  arc  not  willing  to  see  the  revenue  defraud- 
ed, and  our  own  citizens  embarrassed  or  ruined,  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners,  who  evade  our  laws,  and 
make  war  upon  our  most  important  ii;iercsts. 

In  most  of  the  large  manufactories  in  New  Eng- 
land at  least  half  the  machinery  is  idle.  The  own- 
ers of  large  factories,  who  have  completed  their 
liuildings  and  purchased  machinery,  have  discon- 
tinued their  operations,  and  await  with  anxiety  the 
determinations  of  their  iNational  Legislature.  Those 
who  continue  a  great  portion  of  their  former  busi- 
ness, do  so  under  great  embarrassments,  and  with- 
out any  hope  of  successful  compelition,  unless  some 
laws  are  enacted  for  their  relief. 

That  tlicir  interests,  and  the  interests  of  the  coun 
try  may  be  thus  protected,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
vour  memorialists. 
Dosloii,  23(i  October,  lSi6 


end  of  the  held  also  grew  a  single  barberry  bush 
The  grain  was  blasted  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  field  in  a  narrow  tract,  commencing  at  the 
bush,  and  proceeding  directly  in  the  course  and  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  blossoms  were  diffused  by  the 
wind.  In  another  field  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, an  inhabitant  of  the  same  township,  exactly  the 
same  circumstances  exi.-ted,  antl  the  same  mischief 
followed."  It  appears  also,  from  other  facts  stated 
a  little  farther  by  the  same  author,  that  even  escu- 
lent roots,  planted  near  a  barberry  bush  in  a  gar 
den,  never  came  to  perfection.  Presuming  that 
some  of  your  readers  may  find  some  of  those  insi- 
dious foes  lurking  about  their  fields  and  gardens,  1 
have  sent  you  this  extract  as  furnishing  a  means  by 
which  Ihey  may  be  known,  like  the  conqueror,  by 
the  devastation  they  carry  with  tlit-m. 

I  conclude  by  reconmienJing  their  extirpation. 
Yours,  Stc.  R, 


ed,  as  originally  intended,  with  banks  of  earth,  but 
it  will  be  much  more  convenient,  commodious  and 
secure.     It  will  enclose  an  .irea  ol  about  seven  acres. 

The  Delaware  tide  lock  is  finished.  It  was  found 
that  Ihe  stone,  which  entered  into  its  formation, 
could  not  be  wrought  so  as  to  make  a  neat  joint, 
though  otherwise  very  suitahle;  and  as  thejfcest 
water  cement  has  been  freely  used  in  the  coiisWuc- 
tion  of  this  lock,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it 
is  a  substantial,  dur.ible  piece  of  masonry^  A  very 
■lilfclay,  well  puddled  outside  of  the  walls,  serves  to 
give  additional  security  to  the  work. 

Sect.  No.  l,and  i,  are  nearly  finished.  A  few 
cartloads  of  earth  are  yet  to  be  removed,  and  some 
Irifiing  work  done  to  the  snivel  bridge  at  Newbold's 
when  this  part  of  the  canal  will  he  completed  and 
navi;iahle. 

Sect.  No.  3.  This  has  bean,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  inleresling.  troublesome  and  expensive  section 
on  the  ivhole  hue;  and  from  the  ditficulties  which 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  its  execution,  has 
caused  nmch  anxiety  to  Ihe  Board.  It  extends 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  through  the  Cranberry 
;ind  St.  Georges  marshes,  from  No'  -2  to  the  left  lock. 
The  engineer  in  chief,  in  a  late  re[)ort,  says — "The 
ground  on  this  section,  has  generally  been  as  had 
as  nature  ever  formed  to  carry  a  canal  over  "  As  a 
measure  of  early  precaution,  previously  indeed  to 
the  excavation  of  a  spade  of  earth,  and  before  the 
route  had  been  finally  settled,  horinss  were  directed 
to  be  made  here  and  elsewhere,  tc  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  earth;  and  the  Board  were  led  to 
believe  that  a  sliBclay  prevailed  through  all  these 


LARGE  VEGETABLES. 

J  S.  Skin.ver,  Esq.  mnlon,  .V  C,  Dec.  20,  182^ 

Dear  Sir,— As  I  have  often  seen  in  your  vety 
useful  paper,  Ihe  size  and  weight  of  the  vegetable 
growth  of  our  country,  permit  me  to  state  two  cir- 
cumstances that  I  think  worthy  of  attention.  Tlie 
first,  a  Radish  from  my  garden,  measuring  IM 
inches  in  girth,  or  circumference,  weighing  3  lbs. 
1 1  i  oz.,  seen  by  a  number  of  gentlemen.  The 
other,  as  related  by  A.  Cross,  Esq.,  of  Gates  coun- 
ty, N.  C;  who  measured  a  Sweet  Potato  four  f^et  I  marshes,  to  a  considerable  depth  below  what  would 
in  length  and  15  inches  in  circumference.     The  fa-  be  required  for  the  bottom  of  the  canal;  but  as  th 


dish  was  from  the  seed  of  Ihe  small  spring  radish, 
which  went  to  seed  the  last  summer,  and  was  sowfed 
in  August  or  first  of  September,  and  pulled  on  tie 
6th  of  December.  1 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't,  \ 

G.  M.  SMITH.; 


IIIT2XLI7AXi  inaPROVSSSBr^S. 


\  NEW  ENEMY  TO  WHEAT  AND  RYE. 

Mr..  Skinser,  n'itshinglon,  Dec.  29,  1820. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Dviight,late  president  of  Yale 
College,  in  his  travels  through  New  England.and 
\ew  York,  about  the  year  1810,  states  it  as  the 
.^pinion  of  the  I'arnier.s  of  Connecticut,  that  the 
■'barberry  bush"  bla.>ts  wheat  and  lye.  Vol.  1,  p.  344, 
he  says,  "its  blossoms,  which  are  numerous,  and  con- 
tinue a  considerable  time,  emit  a  pungent  effluvium, 
believed  to  be  acrimonious  and  to  injure  eflectually 


[From  the  commencement  of  this  journal,  one  of 
the  avowed  and  leading  objects  of  the  Editor  has 
been  to  record  what  is  passing,  and  to  promote 
whatever  may  be  designed,  for  the  cultivation  and 
extension  of  our  Internal  resources.  The  large 
amounts  subscribed  by  the  state  of  Maryland  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  work  itself, 
have  made  it  a  nalional  work,  and  the  ap|)rehensions 
which  exist,  that  these  amounts  have  been  unprolita- 
bly  invested,  if,  indeed,  they  be  not  entirely  sunk, 
makes  every  document  important,  which  sheds  light 
upon  the  subject:  hence  it  is,  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  publish  the  following.] 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

LETTER  TO  THE  SECRET.4RY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

To  the  Honorable  Richard  liiifh,  Secrttarij  if  Ihe 
Trcasiiry  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  company,  very  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  brief  statement  of  Ihe  progress  and 
present  condition   of  the  works;    and  this  they  do 


both  kinds  of  these  grain.     Among  olher  accounts,  ivith   the  greater  satisfaction,  as  demonstratin(.-  that 


intended  to   establish   the   truth   of  this  opinion,  I 

have  heard  the  following.    A  farmer  of  Long  island, 

sowed   a   particular   piece  of  ground    with  wheat, 

every  secoml  year,  for  nearly  twenty  years.     On  Ihe 

■southern  limit  of  this  field,  grew  a  single  barberry 

bush.     The  southern  winds  prevailing  at  that  sea- [filled  in. 

son  in  which  the  hush   was  in   bloom,  carried  the  forthwith.     The  drudging  machine  is  a.lvanagcous 

effluvia,  and  afterwards  the  decayed  blossoms  over  ly  employed  in  excavating  the  basin.     It  will  shcrlly 

a  small  breadth  of  this  field   for  a  considerable  ex-|be  removed  through  Ihe  lid.;  lock  into  Ihe  canal,  lo 

tent;  and    wheresoever   they    lell,   the    wheat  wasibeusedon  the  marshes 


their  laho'iirs  are  at  length  drawing  towards  a  sue 
ccssful  termination. 

So  much  of  the  wharf  work  of  Ihe  Delaware  liar 
hour,   as  had   been  directed  to  be  built  the  present 
season,  is  nearly  finished;  the   south  pier  is  not  yet 
but  orders  have  been  given  to  have  it  done 


This  harbour  will  neces 


blasted,  while  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  fieldlsarily  cost  much  more  than  if  it  had  been  construct- 


work  went  on.  and  the  true  nature  ol  the  ground  was 
developed,  it  was  seen  to  be  altogether  unfit  to  en- 
ter into  the  construction  of  the  tow  path;  no  alterna- 
tive therefore  remained,  but  to  incur  Ihe  very  heavy 
expense  of  conveying  solid  upland  earth  from  a  dis- 
tance for  that  purpose. 

The  sinking  of  this  heavy  material  has  been  very 
I  great;  but  in  the  unvaried  opinion  of  the  Engineer 
in  Cli-.ef,  and  other  eminently  qualified  individuals, 
confirnuri  by  the  frequent  personal  observations  and 
judgment  »('  the   members  of  the   board,  no  olher 
maans  of  longing  a  safe  and  durable  canal  over  these 
marshes  could  V,e  pursued.     The  tow  path  has  at 
length  heen  earned  along  the  entire  line  of  this  sec- 
tion and  nearly  the  .hoi.  of  it  has  been  finished:  but 
at  a   very  heavy  expi^iiliture  of  money,  and  about 
five  hundred   thousand   -ubic  yards  of  solid  earth. 
The  actual  contractors  we><,  bound  to  have  complet- 
ed this  section  in  July  last;   but  it  is  probable  they 
will  not  finish  it  before  next  sj.,  ing.     In  a  late  com- 
munication from  the  engineer  i,  chief,  he  remarks 
on  Ihe  suliject  of  this  section,  thai  "much  has  been 
said  about  the  line  being  altered  fro-,i  the   originaj 
location.     I  do  not  think  it  has  been  O.viated  from, 
at  any  one  point,  twenty  feet  from  the  plat)  reported 
by  Mr.  Uandel.     Many  persons  have   asse.(ed,  and 
perhaps  believe,  that  by  a  different  location  of  this 
line,  by  cutting  off  Ihe  hard  points  of  land  th;.t  put 
into  the  marshes,  the  canal  would  have  been  fori.ied 
cheaper. — Alter   much  examination   and   rellection 
upon  this  question  of  location,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied, that  the  present  location   is  the   best;  taking 
into   consiileralion   the  dr,iinage,  the   free  vent  of 
water  for  the  side  power,  if  ever  used,  and  the  least 
injury  to  the  country,  on  account  of  stagnant  water, 
prejudicial  lo  health." 

I'hc  Lock  at  St.  George's  is  going  on  well.  The 
excavation  has  been  accomplished,  the  piles  driven, 
the  lloor  laid,  and  about  six  feet  of  masonry  on 
both  sides  finished  It  is,  however,  probable,  that 
from  Ihe  near  approach  of  winter  little  more  can 
be  done  until  spring 

Sect  No.  4.  This  section  extends  from  the  lift 
lock  at  St,  George's,  3  miles  westwardly,  through 
the  mill  pond,  The  embankment,  to  Wilson's  Point, 
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is  nipitlly  proB,ressin^',  and  I'oki.  well.  About  one 
mile  and  fil'ty-tlirt",  chuins  of  tlie  eastern  end  of 
tiiis  section  have  he<;n  recently  re-let,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  linished  in  May  next. 

The  residue  of  lliis  section  is  under  contract  to 
other  persons,  whose  contracts  are  also  of  very  re- 
cent dates. 

Sect  No.  J.  The  eastern  division  of  this  section, 
of  wliicli.as  reported  by  the  ent;inccr  in  chief, 
about  three  hundred  thousand  culiic  yards  are  yet 
to  be  excavated,  has  likewise  quite  lately  gone  into 
the  hands  of  otiier  contractors,  who  are  proceeding 
with  spirit  and  ^ood  ellcct.  The  wost»rn  division 
of  this  section  remains  in  tlu'  hands  of  the  persons 
who  oriuitially  undertook  it,  and  who  are  etiicient 
men.  They  have  also  about  three  hundred  thousand 
cubic  yarils  of  earth  tt)  excavate 


CANAL  TOLLS. 

The  tolls  received  in  lS2ti,  by  the  Collectors  of 
the  Erie,  Chaniplain,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca  Canals, 
in  New  York,  amounted  to  |765,062  95 

Amount  received  in  18:25,         521,343  94 


Increase, 


$243,719  01 


LADSES'  X>SFAB.T9iXE:iViT. 


TULIPS. 

(From  Maddock's  Florist's  Directory.) 
[Concluded  from  page  325.] 
Hail  storms  are  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  qf 
tulips,  early  in  the  spring;  for  wherever  a  hail  slone 
The  bridge  at  the  Buck  has  been  for  some  weeks' f^'H^  or  slrdvcs,  the  part  is  bruised   the  free  circula- 
in  use.     The  eovermg  and  painting  are  finished.    It' !";»  ol  'he  ju.ces  and  grow  h  of  the  plant  is  .mped 
is  a  neat,  substantial  'trueture,  budt  on  the  best  me-^^-  '''«  wounded  parts  lose    he.r  verdure,  and  a  dis- 
chanical  principles,  both  useful  and  ornamental.        !  a|<reeah  e  ellect  .s  produced  to  the  eye,  there!„re, 
Sect  No.  6.  There  is  little   more  to  be  done  on  "lllio";;l>  «t  's  not  absolutely  necessary  to  coyer  the 
this  section.      A   few  days  additional   labour  will  '"tevior  oeds  ol  tulips  durmg  a  common  winter,  ye 
„   .  ,    •,  ■'  It  IS    hinhlv    proper  to  delend   them   against   hail 

complete  it.  ■       t     '      •  j   i-i       ■       *  .i 

The  pivot  bridge  at  Turner's  is  nearly  finished,  storms  ,u  the  spring;  and  likewise   to  cove.-  them 

and  may  be  converted  ...to  use  whenever  wanted,     i  ^^  ':^"  '"   "^'''ou.,  in   ease  ot  hot  or  windy  weather 

See.  No.  7.  This  section  is  also  so  forward  that  it  winch  would  soon  aestroy  their  beauty 


Those  who  wish  to  procure  new  varieties  of  tu- 
lips, should  procure  the  best  sorts  of  breeder  tulips, 
a  name  they  are  generally  known  by;  these  consist 
of  one  plain   colour,  on  a  white  or  yellow  bottom 


may  be  easily  completed  during  the  winter. 
The  JVeslerii  Locks. 

The  masonry  will  be  completed  in  a  week;  the 
workmen  are  now  employed  in  coping  the  walls —  no  person  should  make  the  att«ir.pt  who  is  nut  pos- 
the  timber  and  plank  for  the  grates  are  prepared. !  sessed  of  a  great  fun<l  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
These  locks  present  a  better  appearance  than  those  as  the  period  of  procuring  finely  broken  tulips  from 
on  the  eastern  division  of  the  line,  tlie  stone  being  breeders  is  very  uncertain,  so  much  so  that  it  is  not 
more  easily  wrought  into  close  joints,  and  they  are  unusual  to  wait  ten  or  twenty  years  without  the  de- 
equally  durable  and  substantial.  I  sired  success,  although  it  sometimes  happens  fortu- 

Having  formed  contracts  for  the  whole  line  of  ni.tely  to  take  place  the  first,  second,  or  tliird  year 
the  canal,  and  at  an  ea.ly  perioil,  the  board  seemed  of  their  blooming:*  and  where  the  collection  of 
secure  that  it  would  be  completed  considerably  breeders  is  numerous,  there  may  be  reasonable  ex- 
within  the  estimate  made  by  the  board  of  United  jiectations  of  procuring  one  or  two  valuable  new 
StatesEngii.eers,  and  the  distinguished  engineers  flowers  annually,  but  not  otherwise;  a  poor  dry  soil  is 
who  were  associated  with  tnem  in  the  examination  naost  likely  to  produce  these  eftects;  and  a  single 
and  location  of  the  line  of  canal;  but  they  were  instance  has  occurred,  where  forty  breeders  out  of 
disappointed,  and  now  find,  by  a  report  of  ttfcir  En-!  fifty  (jccame  broken,  or  variegated,  in  one  season, 
gineer  in  chief,  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  workjjn  a  situation  of  this  description. 
will  exceed  the  estimate  more  than  as  much  as  they  j  New  sor'.s  of  breeders  are  procured  from  seed, 
had  fladered  them.selves  it  would  All   short  of  it;  but  such  only  as  have  very  tall,  strong  stems,  with 


and  that  of  course  the  funds  at  present  provided, 
will  prove  insutiicient  for  its  completion. 

Whether  this  be  owing  to  ttie  repeated  default  of 
Ljontractors;  the  heavy  and  unexpected  expenditures 


large  well   formed   cups,  clear  in   the  bottom,  are 
worth  cultivating 

The  seed  should  be  saved   from  the  most  perfect 
breeders,  in   preference  to   the   finest  of  the  varie 


on  the   marshes;  the  expense   incurred   by  the  in-  gated  or  broken  sorts,  as  the  seed  of  such  produces 


creased  dimensions  of  the  locks,  the  alteration  of 
the  harbour,  ami  the  additional  elevation  of  the 
summit  bridge,  Jiic.  or  to  other  causes;  incident,  per- 
haps, to  all  similar  undertakings,  and  which  it  may 
not  be  in  the  power  of  human  prudence  to  foresee 
or  control — it  is  perhaps  of  little  comparative  im- 
portance to  ii.riuire.  Unpleasant  and  unexpected 
as  the  disclosuie  is  to  themselves,  the  Board  hasten 
lo  apprise  the  government  of  the  fact. 

It  is  proper  further  to  remark,  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Board  has  been  studious  to  preserve 
a  rigid  economy  in  all  their  disbursements,  so  on 
the  other,  considering  this  to  be  a  national  work  of 
great  and  lasting  interest,  they  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  conduct  the  \vho!e  on  a  scale  of  liberality, 
which  shoulil  combine  utility  with  permanency,  and 
prove  a  durable  monument  of  the  public  spirit  of 
the  ase.  Had  they  done  otherwise,  they  would  not 
have  realized  the  just  expectations  of  the  publick 
nor  have  deserved  the  confidence  of  their  consti- 
tuents.   • 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  o 
President  and  Directors. 

THOMAS  P.  COPE,  Chairman. 
H.  D  Gilpin,  Secretary. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Office,  f 
December  6,  1826.     J 
I 


nothing  but  poor  weak  breeders,  of  no  value.  It 
should  remain  growing  on  the  stem  till  the  pericar- 
pium  becomes  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  begins  to 
open;  it  is  then  suflSciently  ripe,  and  should  be  cut 
ofl',  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stem,  and  treat- 
ed afterwards,  in  all  respects,  agreeable  to  the  di- 


rections given  for  the  management  of  hyacinth 
seed.  Some  of  the  seedlings  will  bloom  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth,  and  most,  if  not  all,  by  the  seventh 
year. 

Early  tulips  should  be  planted  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  the  late  blowers,  at  rather  a  less 
depth,  and  in  a  warmer  situation;  they  will  then 
blow  in  March  or  April  followin;;;  their  stems  are 
much  shorter,  and  their  properties,  in  general,  are 
much  inferior  to  the  late  blowers;  they  consist  ol 
roses,  bybloemens,  and  bizards,  of  which,  however, 
there  are  many  varieties. 

Jl  description  of  the  properties  of  a  fine  variegated 
late  Tulip. 

The  stem  should  be  strong,  elastic,  and  erect, 
and  about  thirty  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
bed. 

The  flower  should  be  large  and  composed  of  six 
petals:  these  should  proceed  a  little  horizontally  at 
first,  and  then  turn  upwards,  forming  aln.ost  a  per 
feet  cup,  with  a  round  bottom,  rather  widest  at  the 
top. 

The  three  exterior  petals  should  be  rather  larger 
than  the  three  interior  ones,  and  broader  at  their 
base:  all  the  petals  should  have  perfectly  entire 
edi^es,  free  from  notch  or  serrature;  the  top  of 
each  should  be  broad  and  well  rounded,  the  grounil 
colour  of  the  flower,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
should  be  clear  white,  or  yellow;  and  the  various 
rich  coloured  stripes,  which  are  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  a  fine  tulip,  should  be  regular,  bold,  and 
distinct  on  the  margin,  and  terminate  in  fine  broken 
points,  elegantly  feathered  or  pencilled. 

The  centre  of  each  leaf,  or  petal,  should  contain 
one  or  more  bold  blotches,  or  stripes,  intermixed 
with  small  portions  of  the  original  or  breeder  co- 
lour, abruptly  broken  into  many  irregular  obtuse 
points.  Some  florists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
central  stripes,  or  blotches,  do  not  contribute  to  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  tulip,  unless  confined  to 
a  narrow  stripe,  exactly  down  the  centre',  and  that 
they  should  be  perfectly  f.ce  from  any  lemains  of  the 
original,  or  breeder  colour:  it  is  certain  that  such  ap- 
pear very  beautiful  and  delicate,  especially  when  they 
have  a  regular  narrow  feathering  at  the  edge;  but 
the  greatest  connoisseurs  in  this  lloiver.  unanimous- 
ly agree,  that  it  denotes  superior  merit,  when  the 
tulip  abounds  with  rich  colouring,  distributed  in  a 
distinct  and  regular  manner  throughout  the  flower, 
except  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which,  it  cannot 
he  disputed,  should  bs  a  clear,  bright  white  or  yel- 
low, free  from  stain  or  tinge,  iu  order  to  constitute 
a  perfect  flower. 


*  Justice  relates  a  case  which  he  saw  practised  in 
Holland,  which. is  calrulated  to  afford  considerable  en- 
couragement to  the  breeders  of  this  llowir.  A  gentle- 
man there,  he  says,  being  resolved  to  break  some  very 
fine  colours  of  new  breeders  which  he  had  reeenlly 
procured,  prepared  a  very  lean,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soil,  and  therein  he  planted  the  roots  eigl.t  inches  be- 
low the  surface  ol  the  beds.  The  first  spring  he  broke 
forty  of  them  extremely  well,  most  of  which  retained 
their  stripes  to  their  fading,  and  had  entirely  ihrowi. 
ofl'  their  original  colours.  The  following  autumn  he 
planted  them  in  some  of  his  richest  garden  mould,  and 
most  of  them  retained  their  colours.  The  reason  he 
gave  for  changing  the  soil  the  second  year,  from  that 
wherein  he  at  first  planted  them,  was,  that  as  al  first 
they  were  planted  in  a  lean,  gravelly  soil,  the  magni- 
tude of  their  roots  was  so  diminished,  that  he  was 
afraid  their  flowers  would  have  been  small,  although 
they  were  broke;  and  therefore  he  planted  then  in  a 
rich  soil,  til  enlarge  their  roots.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  roots  recovered  nearly  to  ttieir  pristine 
magnitude. — Brit.  Card,  Direct.  301. 


LEATHER  AND  PPtUNELLA. 

A  writer  in  the  Menimack  Jouinal,  has  opened 
a  battery  against  the  fashion  of  wearing  cloth  shoes 
by  the  ladies.     He  says,  with  great  justice: 

"If  there  is  one  constant  practice  that  deserves 
execration,  this  is  it.  Examine  the  many  cas-'S  of 
consumption  and  decline  now  prevalent  throughout 
our  country,  and  it  will  be  found  that  first  of  all, 
the  patient,  hy  wearing  cloth  shoes,  got  her  feet 
wet,  which  caused  a  slight  cold — before  the  first 
cold  was  fairly  ciiri  d,  a  second  one  was  taken  by 
the  same  carelessness,  and  so  it  continues  until  a 
consumption  is  sealed — when,  after  lingering  a  few 
months,  dc'ith  ends  the  scene.  It  is  a  fact  which  I 
presume  will  not  be  dispuleii,  that  twenlj' females 
at  least  are  carried  out  of  the  worhl  by  consump- 
tion, where  one  male  is.  I  believe  this  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  manner,  than  that  men 
are  not  a  tenth  part  so  careless  of  their  health  as 
ladies  are.  You  can  scarcely  name  a  prudent  man 
who  will  consent  to  have  bis  feet  wet  by  thin  shoes 
two  or  three  tmies  every  week;  on  the  contrary, 
many  take  a  method  to  have  their  boots  water  proof. 
If  the  ladies  think  that  lasting,  or  Valencia,  or  satin 
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shoes  are  handsomer  tlian  those  made  of  kid  or 
leather,  they  are  sadly  mistaken,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  the  geiillemen." 


SFORTIKO  OXiIO. 


DUCK  SHOOTING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Elklon  Press, 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  uninterestin;;  to  some  of 
your  distant  readers,  to  be  informed  of  the  manner 
of  shooting  wild  ducks  on  the  Susquehanna;  and 
though  many  of  them  may  be  incredulous,  no  citi- 
zen of  Cecil  county  will  doubt  the  sequel. 

The  phrase  toleing  ducks,  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  is  not  understood  any  where  else,  and  is 
practised  in  the  following  manner: 

When  a  gunner  discovers  a  flock  of  ducks  float- 
ing at  too  great  distance  to  be  sliiit  from  the 
shore,  he  crawls  near  the  water,  and  conceals 
himself  behind  a  blind,  which  he  previously  erects 
for  the  purpose,  of  logs  covered  witli  river  grass. 
He  has  with  him  a  dog  trained  to  run  after  chips  or 
small  stones;  the  colour  of  the  dog  should  be  red 
or  white;  though  almost  every  colour  has  been 
found  to  answer  at  times.  Concealed  from  the 
ducks,  the  gunner  throws  a  stone  near  the  edge  ol 
the  water,  and  the  dog  instantly  spriiigs  from  the 
blind  and  runs  after  it.  At  the  sight  of  the  dog 
playing  on  the  shore,  the  ducks  stretch  out  their 
long  necks  and  gaze  with  apparent  amazement  and 
curiosity,  like  a  gang  of  negroes  at  Punch  in  the 
puppet  show.  I'he  gunner  continm  s  to  throw  stones 
right  and  left,  and  the  dog  .should  be  kept  running 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  not  allowed  to  stop,  if  it  can 
he  avoided,  for  an  instant;  bis  large  bushy  tail 
should  be  constantly  in  niotio*.  The  ducks  in  the 
meanwhile  are  delighted  with  the  singular  spect;icle. 
and  swim  towards  the  dog  as  fast  as  their  feet  can 
paddle  them.  So  great  is  their  impatience  to  get  a 
nearer  view  of  him,  that  those  which  are  furthest 
off  will  fly  and  light  between  him  and  those  that 
were  nearest.  All  the  tune  the  ducks  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  dog,  and  seem  to  be  governed  by 
a  spell  which  they  have  not  power  nor  inclination  to 
break,  like  birds  charmed  by  a  black  snake.  As 
soon  as  the  gunner  perceives  that  the  ducks  take 
notice  of  his  dog,  his  hope  is  raised  frequently  to 
be  disappointed;  for  if  the  ducks  see  the  gunner,  or 
if  his  dog  runs  behind  any  thing  on  the  shore  that 
conceals  him  from  their  sight,  or  if  from  fatigue  or 
laziness  he  decline  running,  or  if  he  bark  or  lie 
down  to  gnaw  the  stone  that  was  thrown  for  him, 
which  fre(|uently  happens,  instantly  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  the  ducks  lake  to  their  wings.  If,  how 
ever,  no  accident  happen,  and  every  thing  works 
light,  as  the  duckers  say,  often  a  flock  of  ducks 
that  cover  a  half  acre  ol  water  is  <o/e(/,  as  it  wore 
by  magic,  from  six  hundred  yards  or  upwards  to 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  gunner.  The  numbers 
that  are  killed  in  this  way  is  incredible;  for  there 
are  generally  two  or  three  gunners  that  shoot  from 
the  same  blind.  I  will  not  attempt  to  account  for 
toletnj:  ducks;  by  what  instinct  or  impulse  they  are 
ruled  in  coming  to  the  dog,  whether  it  be  curiosity 
or  magic,  I  know  not;  but  1  know  that  the  fact  ex- 


ists as  I  have  staled,  and  can  be  attested  by  hun- 
dreds of  gunners  on  the  Susquehanna — and  I  defy 
Mr.  Mitchell,  or  any  other  sage,  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  it.  1  have  seen  the  same  flock  of 
ducks  lolcd  to  shore  three  times  in  one  day  by  the 
same  dng,  and  shot  at  each  time.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  dog  is  conscious  of  the  eti'cct  be 
produces  on  the  durks,  or  knows  that  they  come  to 
the  shore  to  see  him;  he  is  ensaged  playing  with 
the  stones  that  are  thrawn  for  him,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  else.  There  is  dirticulty  in  training  a  loler; 
most  dogs  are  loo  lazy,  and  refuse  to  run  as  soon 
as  their  feet  get  cut  by  Ihe  stones  and  shells  on  the 
shore,  and  few  of  them  will  plaj'  after  they  have 
seen  the  ducks  shot,  but  stop  to  look  at  them  when 
they  approach  the  shore,  and  sometimes  plunge  into 
the  water  after  them  before  they  are  near  enough 
to  be  killed. 

A  gunner  sho\ild  be  provided  willi  several  dogs 
to  bring  the  ducks  he  shoots  out  of  the  water,  and 
never  suffer  his  toler  to  do  it,  lest  he  contract  the 
habit  of  neglecting  his  play,  to  swim  after  the  ducks 
before  they  are  shot.  The  Newfoundland  breed 
make  the  be't  water  dogs,  and  will  plunge  into  the 
rapidest  stream,  or  break  through  the  ice  in  the 
coldest  weather,  to  bring  out  ducks.  Ducks  are 
not  to  be  toled  at  all  times,  nor  the  same  flock  very 
often,  and  there  arc  several  kinds  that  never  will 
tole.  Early  in  the  season,  that  is,  the  latter  part  of 
October  or  first  of  November,  Ihe  canvas-back  and 
red-head,  Ihe  most  delicious  of  all  feathered  crea- 
tion, tole  to  abundance;  but  after  being  shot  at  se- 
veral limes  they  become  wild,  and  will  fiy  at  the 
sight  of  a  dog.  Some  of  the  Susquehanna  gun- 
ners can  ascertain  nine  times  out  of  ten,  without 
making  the  experiment,  by  watching  the  motions 
of  a  flock  of  ducks,  whether  they  are  in  the  notion 
of  toleing,  or  wifl  fly  from  the  dog.  This  is  the 
last  art  that  a  gunner  acquires,  and  is  not  to  be 
learned  except  from  experience.  No  state  in  the 
Union  abounds  with  water  fowl  of  every  descrip- 
tion equally  with  the  land  of  Maryland.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  l)ay  below  Ilavre-de-Gritce,  nu- 
merous enough  to  darken  the  air,  and  the  thunder 
of  their  wings  can  be  heard  when  they  rise  from  the 
water,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  art  of 
tnleing,  like  many  other  curious  arts,  was  discover 
ed  by  accident;  and  tradition  says,  that  a  gunner 
concealed  behind  a  blind,  watching  a  flock  of  ducks, 
presently  saw  a  fox  playing  on  the  shore,  and  was 
surprised  to  perceive  the  ducks  swimming  to  sliore 
to  gaze  at  him;  if  he  ran  up  the  beach,  they  swam 
in  that  direction,  and  gazed  at  him  in  silent  adnii 
ration;  or  if  he  ran  down  the  beach,  Ihej  followed, 
approaching  as  near  as  they  could  without  leaving 
the  water.  Ueynard,  though  proverbially  cunning, 
had  no  design  upon  the  ducks;  he  was  roiling  and 
prancing  for  amusement — but  the  gunner  took  the 
hint,  and  after  shooting  a  ereut  number  of  the 
ducks  that  the  fox,  without  intending,  had  tokd  for 
him,  he  started  his  dog  to  running  on  the  shore,  by 
throwing  pieces  of  bread  for  him,  and  to  his  great 
delight,  discovered  that  the  project  succeeded. 

'Ihe  Chesapeake  bay,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
supply  every  city  iji  the  Union  with  ducks,  swans, 
and  geese;  and  sometimes  they  are  exported  to 
London.  Here  are  to  be  found  an  army  of  the 
most  unerring  marksmen  in  Ihe  world,  consisting  of 
gentlemen  wlio  shoot  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  gun 
ncrs  who  siioot  ducks  for  sale.  I  have  not  tinJe  to 
speak  of  the  mode  of  shooting  ducks  on  the  wing, 
as  practised  in  this  state.  A  Spoktsmak. 


pensation  to  be  paid  for  Slaves,  Tobacco  and  other 
property,  carried  off'  by  the  British  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  ol  Ghent,  at  one  millim  two  hundred  thoti' 
sand  dollars.  The  .n mount  claimed  by  our  citizens 
exceeds  $1,500,000,  viz.  by  those  of 

Maiyland,  fi80,000 

'Virginia,  5'20,(I00 

Louisiana,  150,000 

Georgia,  480,000 

Alexandria,  113.000 

Maine,  16,000 

Mississippi,  6,000 

Delaware,  7,000 

On  the  subject  of  the  late  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  Convention  now  before  the 
Senate,  the  Alexandria  Gazette  has  the  following 
remark. — "The  report  on  the  subject  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  is  correct.  Alexandria,  it  seems, 
claims  $U3.000,  of  which  she  will  get  about  $90,000; 
lor  if  any  part  of  luer  claim  comes  wilhin  the  provi 
sions  of  the  Convention,  the  whole  must;  and  tliere- 
lore  her  proportion  will  be  as  we  have  stated;  but 
to  prevent  disappointment,  we  call  the  attention  of 
sufferers  to  the  fact,  that  the  property  for  which  re- 
muneration has  been  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, must  have  been  "carried  off  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  Client.'" 

Estimate  of  the  Publick  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture FOR  lS*i7. 
[Extract  from  the  Treasury  report.] 
From  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations,  af- 
fecting the  Customs  and  the  Public  Lands,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
for    1827,   from    these    and   other   less   important 
sources,  may  be   estimated   at  upwards  of  twenty- 
three  millions  of  dollars;  and  that  it  will  arise  thus: 
From  Customs,  sJ20,400,UOO 

Public  Lands,  2,000,000 

Bank  Dividends,  420,000 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  re- 
ceipts, 330,000 


J23, 150,000 


The  expenditures  for  1827  are  estinoated  as  fol- 
low, viz. 

Civil,  miscellaneous  and  diplomatic,  $I,82t),549  54 
Military  service,  including  Fortifica- 
tions, Ordnance,    Indian    Depart- 
ment, Revolutionary  and  Military 
Pensions,  arming  the  Militia,  and 
arrearages,  prior  to  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1827,  5.646,144  36 
Naval  service,                                           3.230,260  28 
Public  Debt,                                            10,000,000  00 


:^isci:i.x.AsrEous. 


CONVENTION  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Authentic  information  is  received  from  Washing- 
ton, that  Ihe  Convention  entered  into  by  Mr.  Gal- 
latin with  the  British  Government,  fixes  the  com- 


$20,702,954  13 
Which  vvill  leave  in  the  Treasur\,  on  the  Slst 
December,  1827,  after  satisfying  all  the  demands  of 
that  year,  on  the  basis  of  liie  foret^oing  calculations, 
a  suiplu.s  estimated  at  52,447,043  S7.  'Ibis  surplus 
will  be  a  disposable  surplus,  over  and  above  the 
sum  before  slated  as  not  in  efi'ective  funds,  and  of 
the  two  millions  of  dollars  to  be  rexrved  in  the 
Treasury  under  ihs  Sinking  Fund  act  of  March  3, 
1827. 

In  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  18Q7,the  an- 
nual appropriation  of  5>5nO,000.  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  Navy,  under  the  act  of  tl'.e  third  of 
March,  iS21,  has  not  been  inseiled,  that  appropri- 
ation expiring  wilii  the  pres;!iit  year.  \\  liatever 
renewed  sum  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  set  apart 
for  this  eftective  arm  of  the  pulilic  defence,  will  add 
another  item  to  the  list  of  expcndituies  for  the  year, 
and  lessen,  by  so  much,  the  estimated  balance  at  its 
expiration. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitled. 

RICHARD  RUSH. 
Treasury  Department,  Dec   12,  1826. 
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A  letter  i'rom  VVasliington  says,  "Mrs.  DECiTUR 
has  again  presented  lier  claims  to  Congress  lor  an 
allowance  to  be  made  to  her  for  the  destruction  of 
the  frigate  Philaddjihia  by  her  late  Imsband,  in  the 
harbour  of  Tripoli  in  1804."  t>  We  have  seen  a 
pamphlet  of  lJ-2  pages,  containing  the  documents 
pul]lislied  by  Mrs.  Decatur  relative  to  this  claim, 
and  think  the  lady  has  made  out  a  fair  case,  and 
to  be  Justly  entitled  to  the  benevolence  of  a  liberal 
and  high  minded  legislature. 

ZISCZFISS. 


[Many  recipes  have  been  given  to  the  publick  for 
cuKiNo  beef;  a  most  important  item  in  the  depart 
me-it  of  domestic  economy — we  recommend  the 
following  with  great  confidence,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  we  have  been  favoured  with  it  by 
a  lady  who  cannot  be  excelled  for  good  taste  and 
good  management;  and  secondly,  because  we  have 
dined  on  beef  pickled  by  tliis  process,  which  was 
super-excellent.] 

RECIPE  FOR  CURINQ  BEEF. 

Prepare  your  brine  in  the  middle  of  October, 
after  the  following  manner: — Get  a  thirty  gallon 
«ask,  take  out  one  head,  drive  in  the  bung  and  put 
5ome  pitch  on  it  to  prevent  leaking;  see  that  the 
cask  is  quite  tight  and  clean.  Put  into  it  one  pound 
of  saltpetre  powdered,  fifteen  quarts  of  salt,  and 
fifteen  gallons  of  cold  water,  stir  it  frequently  until 
dissolved,  throw  over  the  cask  a  thick  cloth  to  keep 
out  the  dust;  look  at  it  often  and  take  off  the  scum; 
fifteen  gallons  of  cold  water  will  exactly  hold,  in 
solution,  fifteen  quarts  of  good,  clean  Liverpool 
salt,  and  one  pound  of  salt-petre;  this  brine  will  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg.  This  brine  will 
cure  all  the  beef  which  a  private  family  can  use  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  and  requires  nothing  more 
to  be  done  to  it,  except  occasionally  skimming  the 
dross  that  rises;  it  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

For  salting  your  beef — get  a  molasses  hogshead 
and  saw  it  in  two,  that  the  beef  may  have  space  to 
lie  on;  bore  some  holes  in  the  bottom  of  these  tubs, 
and  raise  them  on  one  side  about  an  inch,  that  the 
bloody  brine  may  run  off.  Rub  each  piece  of  your 
beef  very  well  with  good  liiverpool  salt;  a  vast  deal 
depends  upon  rubbing  the  salt  into  every  part;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  put  salt  petre  on  it;  sprinkle  a  good 
deal  of  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  When  the 
beef  is  well  salted,  lay  it  in  the  tub,  and  be  sure 
you  put  the  fleshy  side  downward;  put  a  great  deal 
of  salt  on  jour  beef  after  it  is  packed  in  the  tub, 
this  protects  it  from  animals.  You  must  let  the 
beef  lie  in  salt  ten  days;  then  take  it  out,  brush  oil 
the  salt  and  wipe  it  with  a  damp  cloth;  put  it  in  the 
brine  with  a  bit  of  board  and  weight  to  keep  it 
under.  In  about  ten  days  it  will  look  red  and  be 
fit  for  use.  The  best  time  to  salt  beef  is  the  latter 
end  of  October,  if  the  weather  be  cool;  and  from 
that  time  have  it  in  succession.  When  your  beef 
is  taken  cit  of  the  tub,  stir  the  salt  about  to  dry, 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  next  pieces.  Tongues 
are  cui'ed  in  the  same  manner. 


ESi'i'ORXAIi   COB.&BSFOJWO.U9JCE. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 
J.  S.  Skiknlb,  Esq.  Baton  Ruuge,  Dec.  I,  1826. 

"The  noble  study  of  Agriculture  is  but  little  pur- 
sued in  Louisiana.  Our  principal  staple  (sugar,)  is 
different  from  that  of  any  other  state  or  section  of 
the  Union;  which  added  to  the  ever-/i«<mg-  nature 
of  our  soil,  produces  an  indifference  to  the  usual 
modesof  amelioratinglhe  condition  of  the  soil, as  well 
as  to  the  best  plan  o{ pitching  and  working  crops,  now 
in  successful  operation  in  many  of  the  states,  whose 
staples  consist  principally  in  produce  different  from 
onr  own,  and  which  are  so  often,  ably,  and  fully 


treated  of  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Farmer. 
That  a  very  beneficial  innovation  in  our  method 
of  raising  and  preparing  cotton  (another  and  very 
important  staple  of  Louisiana,)  for  market,  might  be 
introduced,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  doubt 
To  effect  which,  is  the  duty  of  scientific  and  practi- 
cal growers  of  that  article. 

"Our  lands,  repay  so  abundantly  the  labours  of: 
the  husbandman,  that  invention,  generated  by  neces- 
sity, is  never  on  the  alert  to  adopt  the  best  mode  of 
ciilluro.  This,  however,  does  not  impair  the  fact, 
that  many  implements  of  husbandry,  now  in  use  In 
the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  states,  might 
be  introduced  here  with  advantage.  Another  cir- 
cumstance that  retards  the  adoption  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  among  us,  is,  that  far  the  great- 
er part  of  the  labour  on  our  plantations  is  perform- 
ed by  slaves;  which  exempt  us  (I  mean  the  lords  of 
the  soil,)  from  great  bodily  exertion,  and  prevents 
our  feeling  the  necessity  of  improvements  on  our 
mode  of  agriculture. 

"I  am  told  that  many  of  our  planters,  who  make 
annually  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  or  two  or 
three  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar,  do  not  g-roio  an 
ear  of  corn;  this  strikes  me  very  forcibly,  as  being 
a  great  oversight,  particularly  when  we  take  into 
consideration,  the  great,  and  sometimes  ruinous, 
fluclualions  in  the  price  of  the  former  article. 

"It  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fact,  that 
had  the  price  of  cotton  in  Louisiana  remained  at  15 
cents,  instead  of  rising  to  23,  30,  and  even  35  cents, 
as  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  our  citizens  would  have 
been  more  out  of  debt,  and  consequently,  more  inde- 
pendent and  easy  in  their  circumstaaces,  than  they 
are  at  this  day.  I  believe  too,  that  had  cotton  re- 
mained steady  in  its  price,  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever  the  people  of  any  state  were  saddled  with, 
would  never  have  been  thought  of.  I  mean  the 
Mammoth  Bank  of  Louisiana." 


^^^  ^i^^Mm^i 


Baltimore,  Frid.w,  January  5,  1826. 


our  hearts  upon  what  is  unattainable  or  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  above  all,  not  to  consider  riches, 
mere  riches,  the  ^rent  good  of  existence — for  after 
all,  nothing  can  be  more  worthless  in  the  eye  of 
true   philosophy,  but   as  they  afford   the   means  of 
gratifying  rational  wants;  and  it  often  happens, that 
after  spending  a  life  lime  in  the  over  anxious  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  misfortune  snatches  it  away,  ill  health 
renders  us  unsusceptible  of  its  enjoyment,  or  death 
himself  tears  us  from  its  possession — 
"The  spider's  mo^t  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss!  it  breaks  at  every  breeze. 


|:.^The  augmented  patronage  bestowed  on  our 
labours  during  the  past  year  inspires  us  with  a 
grateful  determination  to  make  yet  greater  efforts 
to  deserve  it.  The  held  is  yet  wide  and  full  of  ob- 
jects that  deserve  attention  and  culture.  To  those 
of  our  patrons  who  have  complied  punctually  with 
the  terms  of  our  journal,  which  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  require  payment  in  advance,  our  sincere 
thar.ks  and  best  respects  are  tendered,  and  will  be 
due  to  those  who  have  forgotten,  but  now,  on  being 
reminded,  remit  what  is  due.  To  another  class, 
who  have  paid  no  regard  »o  the  most  respectful  and 
earnest  notice  of  their  delinquency,  and  who  have 
yet  taken  the  paper  from  the  post  office,  we  have  yet 
one  request  to  make,  which  we  presume  cannot  be 
honourably  disregarded,  and  that  is,  that  they  would 
^  give  us  notice  what  they  mean  to  do,  that  we 
may  know  what  it  becomes  us  to  do  in  turn.  .Sup- 
pose, let  us  ask  those  gentlemen  who  still  use  the 
paper,  we  had  churlishly  withheld  it,  saying,  you 
have  not  paid  and  we  cannot  trust  you — what  would 
they  have  thought  of  us?  We  wish  not  to  offend 
any;  but  we  cannot  buy  materials,  pay  the  printer, 
work  for  nothing  and  find  ourselves.  No,  gentlemen, 
— send  us  what  is  due,  by  mail,  at  our  risk — we 
will  even  acknowledge  it,  not  only  as  a  discharge  of 
all  old  scores,  but  as  a  new-years'  gift — an  earnest 
of  renewed  friendship  in  time  to  come. 


f^There  can  be  but  few  so  devoid  of  reflection 
and  moral  sensibility,  as  to  enter  on  the  cares  and 
pleasures  of  a  new  year,  without  casting  a  retro- 
spective glance  on  the  past,  and  endeavouring  to 
anticipate  the  most  prominent  incidents  of  the  com- 
ing year  as  connected  with  their  social  condition  and 
worldly  affairs.  In  the  relation  of  Editor  to  our 
numerous  patrons,  we  are  prompted  from  the  heart 
to  wish  them,  with  each  return  of  the  season,  in- 
creasing prosperity  and  happiness.  May  their  la- 
hours  be  crowned  with  abundance,  and  if  by  that 
very  abundance  they  are  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  less  amount  of  pecuniary  remuneration  let 
them  reflect,  that  when  the  essential  wants  of  nature 
are  satisfied,  when  plenty  presides  at  our  board, 
and  health  stands  smiling  at  her  side — when,  to  use 
the  language  of  our  excellent  Governor,  "we  have 
the  gratification  of  knowing,  generally,  that  we  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  of 
ivil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  fullest  extent — 
with  all  the  powers  of  government  emanating  from 
the  people, 'the  only  legitimate  source' — and  all  the 
public  functionaries  amenable  to  them,  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  delegated  trusts;  with  an  abundance 
of  the  necessaries  ami  comforts  of  human  life  and 
enjoyment,  generally  diffused  through  all  ranks  of 
society;  and  with  all  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try cherished  and  protected,  with  an  exclusive  view 
to  the  national  prosperity  and  general  welfare" — 
no  rational,  no  grateful  man,  should  repine:  for, 
with  these  blessings,  what  is  there  left  that  money 
can  purchase,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness? Without  stoppin;;,  to  moralize,  the  idea  is 
never  out  of  place,  that  we  should  learn  not  to  set 


J^By  the  lucid  and  able  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  total  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
in  November  last  amounted  to  5,809 — and  the  mili- 
tia of  the  United  States  to  1,103.878.  The  subject 
of  the  militia  is  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  with 
very  important  suggestions,  to  which  we  shall  here- 
after more  particularly  advert,  having  for  a  long 
time  entertained  the  belief  that  the  militia  systems, 
so  called,  of  the  different  states  are  productive  of  no 
benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  most  pernicious 
effects  upon  the  industry,  health  and  morals  of  those 
upon  whom  they  operate. 


I  Improvement  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Projel  de  SocUlS  d'amelioratinn  des  Jlnimaux  Domes- 

tiques;  par  M.  Senac,  Redacteur  de  la  section  dcs 

sciences   ap-icoles  au   Bidletm    Universel.     Pans, 

Mai,  1826. 
Prospectus  of  an  Jlssociation  for  the  Improvement  of 

Domestic  ^inimals;  by  Mr.  Senac,  Editor  of  the 

department  of  agricultural  science  in  the  Bulletin, 

Universel.    Paris,  May,  1826. 

We  have  examined  this  prospectus  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  we  think  that  it  contains  many 
hints  which  we  might  profit  by  in  this  country.  The 
idea  of  such  an  association,  by  which  the  labour, 
capital  and  space  which  are  now  superfluously  and 
unprofitably  occupied  by  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
might  be  turned  to  much  advantage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  animals,  is  a  very  good  one  in  the  case 
of  France,  and,  in  some  degree,  in  our  circum- 
stances also.  But  ive  have  not  reached  the  condi- 
tion of  that  country,  where  nearly  all  the  various 
branches  ol  agriculture,  except  the  one  in  question, 
have  been  largely  and  extensively  prosecuted,  and 
have  mutually  contributed,  by  excessive  compeli- 
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lion  and  abundance,  to  destroy  each  other's  value 
and  reward.  We  still  have  immense  tracts  of  land 
to  devote  to  mineral  resources,  or  to  cover  with  the 
vine  and  niulherry.  France  has  attained  to  such 
perfection  and  copiousness  in  the  production  of  silk 
and  vvine,  that  thoy  have  become  comparatively 
worthless  to  her  from  being  so  common,  and  she 
finds  it  necessary  to  turn  her  industry  to  some  other 
object.  The  most  obvious,  is  the  raising  and  im- 
provement of  the  domestic  animals,  for  which  she 
is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  her  neigh- 
bours. It  appears  from  the  prospectus  of  Mr.  Se- 
nae,  that  in  the  years  1822,  1«23,  I8'24,  1825, 
]''rance  imported  from  abroad  animals  of  that  de- 
scription and  their  products  (such  as  cheese,  wool, 
horns,  hides,  Sec.)  to  the  amount  of  199,534,404 
francs,  or  $39,906,880.  All  this,  he  argues, and  ar- 
gues rightly,  might  be  saved  to  the  nation  by  a  ju- 
dicious breeding  of  them  at  home.  In  1825,  23,280 
horses  were  imported,  720  mules,  1414  asses,  13,962 
beeves,  23,331  cows,  212,398  hogs,  5830  goats, 
28,376  sheep  of  the  liner  races,  and  170,706  of  the 
common;  besides  an  enormous  quantity  of  wool, 
goats'  hair,  hides,  hair,  horns,  fat,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
The  horses  alone  are  valued  at  ^1,501,428;  the 
beeves  and  cows,  at  jil  ,5 16,632;  the  sheep  and  hogs 
at  fil, 428,266;  the  hides,  at  }>1, 835,267;  wool,  at 
$1,583,139;  and  cheese,  at  $866,566.  This  is  a 
vast  field,  which  the  association  proposed  by  i\lr. 
Scnac  would  have  for  its  object,  to  open  to  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  France. 

There  is,  however,  it  cannot  he  denied,  great 
room  for  improvement  in  the  qualily  of  all  our  do- 
mestic animals.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  do  not  rear 
enough,  but  that  the  races  ot  all  miglit  be  improved 
without  additional  expense.  To  this  end,  a  society 
might  be  got  up  in  each  county  in  the  state.  Small 
premiums  would  stimulate  to  great  improvements 
— and  if  the  prize  animals  of  the  several  coimties 
could  be  concentrated  at  Baltimore  and  at  Easton 
on  the  respective  shores,  the  self  supply  of  the  best 
horses,  and  the  exportation  of  them  and  other  ani- 
mals to  other  stales,  would  very  soon  become  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  landholders  of 
Maryland. 

^^  Tobacco. —Little  or  none  of  this  article,  the 
growth  of  182G.  has  yet  come  to  this  market,  except 
from  Ohio.  From  that  stale  several  crops  have 
been  inspected  and  sold  for  high  prices.  One  lot 
of  six  hogsheads  solil  yesterday  lor  from  12  to  $13 
round,  and  the  whole  crop  of  the  same  planter, 
eighteen  hogsheads  in  number,  has  passed  inspec- 
tion in  the  finest  order,  and  has  averaged  near- 
ly, if  not  r|uite,  «tl4  per  hundred.  The  perfection 
to  which  the  Ohio  planters  have  already  attained, 
in  what  has  been  deemed  difficult  in  the  culture,  and 
yet  more  in  the  process  of  preparing  for  market,  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  superiority  to  be  e.\pected 
in  every  case  where  the  actual  producer  is  under  the 
constant  Influence  of  self  interest  and  the  prospect  of 
immedi.ite  personal  pnilit.  That  inlluence  united  with 
the  fertility  ol' the  soil,  an<l  the  extraordinary  adap 
tation  of  liieir  new  lands  to  tobacco  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, is  raising  up  a  competition  to  which  the  plan- 
ter of  the  seaboard,  slave  labour  district,  will  have  to 
yield,  notwilhslaiiding  his  greater  facilities  of  trans- 
porti>tion  to  marUit;  and  if  this  liaiismontane  rivalry 
be  at  this  lime  so  Ibi  niidable  how  iiiiich  more  irresis- 
tible when,  by  means  of  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  ca- 
nal, the  only  advantage  in  favour  of  ihe  slave-holiting 
planter,  shall  have  been  removed,  and  upon  how 
uianv  more  articles  will  that  rivalry  bear?  The  Ohio 
planters  who  visit  our  market,  aver  that  whilst  they 
can  ii'et  ij4  per  hundred  on  their  farms,  or  what  is  thi 
same  thing,  clear  of  expenses  in  this  market,  they  will 
regard  it  as  a  prohtable  object  for  the  employment 
of  their  labour  and  capital.  The  particular  crops 
of  ivhich  we  have  spoken  were  iraiisporteil  from 
more  than  fifty  miles   beyond  Wheeling,  for  #1.75 


per  cwt.,  and  it  may  probably  be  assumed  that 
the  average  cost  of  transportation  from  the  st^te  of 
Ohio  is  not  now  more  than  $2.50  or  $25  per  1000 
pounds.  When  the  canal  shall  have  been  finished, 
the  cost,  according  to  the  anticipations  of  its  friends, 
will  not  exceed  five,  perhaps  three  dollars  per  hhd. 
May  it  not,  then,  be  predicted,  that  Ohio  tobacco, 
of  the  finest  quality,  will  be  brought  here,  and  sold 
for  less  than  we  can  make  Maryland  of  the  worst? 
And  what  must  be  Ihe  eflfect  of  this  upon  the  price 
of  Maryland  lands?  This  side  of  the  picture  wears 
truly  a  gloomy  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  Maryland 
planters — but  are  there  not  countervailing  advan- 
tages in  store  for  them?  And  were  there  not,  do 
they  not  find  in  their  publick  s;)in7,  and  their  devotion 
to  the  general  good,  an  unfailing  salvo  for  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice?  it  is  known,  in  proof  of  their  pa- 
triotism, that  the  planters  of  Prince  George's,  have 
disputed  for  nothing  but  the  honour  of  who  should  be 
the  first  to  break  ground  in  this  great  national  work! 
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A.GKXCtliiX'tTB.XI. 


THE  FLORIDAS. 
[The  acquisition  of  these  territories,  holds  a  pro- 
minent rank  amongst  the  honourable  performance 
of  the  State  Department,  durin:;  the  administration 
of  the  patriotic  President,  Monkoe.  All  unite  in 
considermg  them,  geographically,  as  of  great  value 
to  the  Union;  and  the  following  sketch  will  ennble 
us  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  their  intrinsir 
qualities  and  worlh,  as  regards  their  climate,  soil 
and  useful  productions.  The  source  from  which  it 
emanates  gives  it  claim  to  particular  respect  and 
confidence,  the  author  being  m  gentleman  of  talents, 
speaking  from  much  personal  observation,  as  a  na- 
tive of  East  Florida,  and  for  several  years  Lieute- 
nant Governor  of  that  province.  To  new  territo- 
ries, thus  acquired,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  their 
producible  resources  made  known  without  delaj , 
thai  Ihey  may  the  sooner  acquire  the  population 
which  confers  the  right  to  demand  and  the  respect 
which  guarantees  a  welcome  admission  to  the  fe- 
deral family.  In  eliciting  the  facts  contained  in 
the  following  memoir,  the  delegate  from  the  Flori 

das  has  added   another  to  many  and   yet  slrongerlind  congregate  in  our  woods  and  waters  abundance 
proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  and   devotion  to  tbejriu' very  many  species  and  varieties  of  game  particu 


The  most  prominent  features  of  this  singular,  and 
to  us  very  important,  combination  of  circumstances, 
«re — lirst,  being  surrounded  by  extensive  bodies  of 
salt  water;  secondly,  being  a  long  and  narrow 
longue  of  land,  situated  between  two  gulfs;  thirdly, 
those  gulf  streams  proximate  and  parallel  to  its 
diores;  fourthly,  its  position   inclined   towards  the 


the  cane  well,  high  liammac,  low  haramac,  fre.->li- 
marsh,  swamp,  savannah,  pine  lands,  what  we  call 
"pine  barrens,"  all  produce  it  to  great  profit.  No 
plant  will  groiv  so  generally  well,  if  but  the  climate 
suits,  as  the  cane:  a  native  of  low,  fresh,  rich  lands, 
it  readily  accommndates  itself  to  poor,  high,  and 
brackish  situations.     This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  case 


last  from  a  meridional  line  about  thirty  degrees,  by  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Florida. 

vhich  it  s|)lits  oti'a  body  of  (he  trade  winds  in  their       Cotfee  is  another  article  of  great  import.ance  to 

(rogress  from  east   to  west   between    Florida   and  the  United  States;  and   undoubtedly  not  to  be  pro 


Cuba,  and  cants  it  on  to  the  lower  and  even  surface 
d' the  sea  on  the  right  hand;  and  that  surface  mov- 
iig  fast  to  the  north,  encourage  it  to  the  north  west, 
:  diiigonal  course  over  Florida. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  of  these  modify  our 


duced,  even  partially,  in  any  other  part  of  them. 
I  am  aware  that  lint  few  persons,  even  of  those  who 
live  in  Florida,  will  subscribe  «ith  me  in  this  opi- 
nion. I  am,  likewise,  artare  of  their  prejudices  in 
forming  opinions  on  what  they  never  examined,  in- 


liiitudinal  cold  of  winter;  the  fourth,  our  cliniaticalj  deed,  what  they  never  saw  nor  thought  of  That 
ieat  of  summer;  with  an  assurance  of  cool  nights,  j  they  take  into  view  only  the  latitudinal  character  of 
me  of  the  indispcnsables  to  wholesome  natuie  in  the  part  of  the  country  1  have  called  the  coffee  re 


bitli  animals  and  vegetables.  These  place  us  in  a 
siigular  state  of  mediocrity;  the  most  equally  re 
noved  from  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  be 
loand,  perhaps,  in  any  country;  producing,  at  the 
sinie  time,  a  salinous,  clear,  and  elastic  atmosphere, 
sirrouiiding  us  with  health;  and  with  an  extraordi- 
Cdiy  collection  in  species  and  varieties  of  vegetables; 


interests;  and  if  it  be  both  fair  and  natural  to  judge 
of  constituents  by  their  representatives,  and  that  in 
political  as  in  social  and  individual  intercourse, 
much  depends  on  first  impressions,  the  Flori- 
das  have  undoubtedly  made  an  auspicious  debut 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  national  family  circle. 
To  save  a  feeble  but  sincere  tribute  from  the  re- 
proach of  idle  compliment,  it  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  instance  Mr.  White's  explanation  of  their 
capacities  for  internal  improvement  in  a  manner 
conducive  not  only  to  their  own  we-.dth  but  through 
channels  connected  with  national  interests  and  de- 
fences. There  is,  however,  another  view  in  which 
all  that  is  connected  with  the  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Floridas  acquires  a  moral  influence  and 
becomes  an  object  of  grateful  contemplation;  it  is 


hrly  fish. 

Our  great  desideratum  over  all  the  parts  of  the 
uiion,  in  matters  of  agriculture,  is  this   modified 
clmate;  which  will  yield  certain   high   priced   arti 
ces,  (rom  exotic  plants,  that  no  other  part  thereof 
en  produce,  or  not  so   well;  the  value  of  which 
li  ve  ever  been   flowing  from  the  United  States  to 
fueign   countries.     Among  these  stand   prominent 
tie  articles  of  sugar  coflee,  and   Spanish   segars; 
ad  many  others   from  south  and  east  that  n.y  pre 
sinl  limits  vvill  not  permit  me  to  take  up;  compris 
ir^  a  considerable  amount  of  outgoings,  and  commer 
chI  dependence. 

Sugar  has  been  very  profitably  made  in  the  south 

en  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia;  but  experience 

li,'S  shown  that  it  will  not  hold  long  in  granulated 


there,  in  a  .soil  coiiKeni.,1  to  (be  Frencllomn"^,  nativejur  cryslallzed  lorms;    it  runs  back    into  the   fluid 


vine,  anil  10  bis  own  temperament,  that  a  grateful 
people  liave  located  20,000  acres  of  their  territory, 
as  a  memorial  of  their  gratitude  to  him  who  lefl  his 
home,  his  family,  his  rank,  bis  fortune,  and  all  that 
could  ensure  political  and  social  ascendency, to  stand 
or  fall  with  our  fathers  in  a  gloomy  and  douttful  con- 
test lor  independence.  In  the  slate  of  Florida  the 
descendants  of  the  illustrious  Lapayetti  shall  sit 
under  their  own  vine  and  their  own  fig  tree;  by 
them,  let  us  hope,  shall  her  councils  be  adorned 
and  her  shores  defeii<'ed.  For  the  prospects  of  a 
soil  with  which  their  destinies  may  be  identified,  all 
Americans  must  fiel  concerned.] 

St.  ^^iigusline,  Dec.  5,  18i6. 
Col,  JosEprf  M.  White, 

Dear  Hr — Before  1  could  get  some  particulars 
ascertained,  important  to  the  formation  of  a  map  of 
the  i.iland  communication  to  Cape  Florida,  I  found 
th;«  our  mutual  friends,  Messrs.  Mitchel  and  Fatio, 
Jrad  formed  an  elegant  one,  and  quite  to  the  pur- 
pose. There,  then,  remains  for  me  but  a  compli 
ance  with  the  latter  parts  of  your  request. 

The  grand  cause  of  the  much  impoitance  of  this 
country  to  the  United  States,  in  matters  of  agricul- 
ture, is  evidently  its  climate.  That  being  tropical, 
and  the  only  piece  within  their  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion that  is  so.  W^e  know  that  it  does  not  he  with 
in  the  tropics;  but  being  immediately  adjacent  to 
that  of  Cancer,  and  so  powerfully  influenced  by  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  local  causes,  it  has 
become,  to  a  large  extent,  completely  tropical.  This 
Stands  evidenced  by  many  tracks  of  nature  on  her 
soil;  and  particularly  so  by  the  indigenous  and  lux 


Consequently  it  wUl  not  do  for  exportation,  refining, 
confectionary,  nor  to  keep  for  home  use,  as  it  must 
shortly  ferment  after  returning  back  to  syrup.  And 
the  cause  is,  that  in  those  states  their  summer  is  not 
long  enough  to  ripen  the  cane  sufficiently.  This 
advantage  we  have  in  Florida  by  being  farther 
south  in  latitude,  and  still  larther  south  in  climate 
than  what  our  latitude  speaks  for: — a  consequence 
of  the  combination  of  the  local  causes  I  have  above 
mentioned.  The  cane  seeds  in  Florida,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  Louisiana  nor  Georgia.  They  can 
make  good  molasses;  which  is  better  than  planting 
cotton;  but  the  only  sugar  country  within  the  pale 
of  this  Onion  is  Florida.  Another  advantage  we 
have,  for  which  only  in  this  singular  mediocrity  of 
climate  can  be  found  a  cause,  is  that  our  cane  can 
lay  two  and  even  three  months  after  being  cut  down, 
and  then  he  ground  for  sugar.  This  would  not  be 
believed  in  Jamaica,  for  there  it  cannot  lay  above 
ten  or  twelve  days,  when  it  must  be  turned  over  to 
molasses,  or  the  distillery,  as  no  longer  capable  of 
granulation,  from  the  acidity  it  has  contracted. 
This  IS  an  advantage  of  vast  importance  to  the  cul- 
tivator. 

I  could  consent  that  grain,  sea  island  cotton,  &c., 
should  be  planted,  and  live  stocks  raised,  in  all 
West  Florida,  and  that  part  of  East  Florida  lying 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  St.  Augustine  to  Vacas- 
sasa  bay;  the  course  marked  out  by  nature  for  our 
grand  canal;  comprising  a  gross  extent  of  about  thir- 
teen millions  of  acres;  and  even  that  stocks  of  cattle 
be  raised  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  whole  peninsula 
of  East  Florida;  but  along  the  two  seaboards,  south 
.  .  ^  .of  tftat  Jine,  it  would  be  a  prodigality  of  the  bounties 

uriant  production  of  many  of  the  perennial  plants  of  Providence  to  put  any  of  those  articles  into  our 


peculiar  to  that  class  of  climate. 
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soil.     Our  lands  there  of  all  denominations  produce 


gion;  making  no  allowances  for  the  modifications  I 
have  mentioned;  modifications  that  surround  them 
even  here  at  St.  Augustine  with  blessings  unheeded 
and  unappreciated,  because  never  wanting,  without 
which  they  could  not  live  here  at  all  For  instance, 
w,<s  it  not  for  the  inclination  of  this  peninsula,  about 
thirty  degrees  to  the  east  of  a  meridional  line,  the 
trade  winds  would  pas?  across  it,  not  farther  north 
than  about  Cape  Florida, and  leave  the  rest  a  wretch- 
ed country  for  animals  and  vegetables.  Let  them  go 
and  look  at  that  part  between  the  mouth  of  Indian 
river  and  Cape  Sable,  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  north  and  south;  where  so 
many  of  the  perennial  plants  of  Cuba  flourish,  that 
are  as  much  averse  to  the  cold  as  coffee. 

I  do  not  mean  that  cold  never  invades  that  coun- 
try; but  I  hold  tliat  it  does  not  arrive  there  at  a  pe- 
riod, or  intensity,  sufficient  to  kill  this  plant.  The 
coffee,  like  all  oiher  deciduous  plants,  is  in  a  state 
of  torpor  in  the  'vinler,  during  which  time  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  cold  cannot  injure  them;  and 
when  the  spring  has  awakened  them  from  their 
winter  sleep,  no  cold  can  occur  there  that  would  be 
fatal.  Nature  hts  invariably,  we  see,  selected  the 
greater  portion  of  her  plants  for  northern  climates 
from  the  deciJuous  classes;  reserving  the  ever- 
greens in  greater  numbers  for  the  southern.  Many 
of  the  former,  that  stand  the  severest  frosts  of  win- 
ter, would  be  killed  by  a  moderate  one  did  it  hap- 
pen in  spring. 

Moreover,  in  Cuba,  where  they  have  a  choice  of 
temperatures,  that  being  a  mountainous  country, 
they  prefer  planting  their  coffee  on  elevated  grounds; 
considering  the  plains  too  hot.  There  they  ascend 
hills  t(i  seek  such  temperature  as  we  have  on  our 
plains  in  Florida.  It  was  once  a  matter  of  query 
here,  wliether  rice  would  grow  as  far  north  as  this. 
Indigo,  for  a  time,  suflfered  in  the  same  way.  Cot- 
ton was  more  favourably  received;  that  might  do 
here,  but  not  in  Georgia.  Our  sweet  orange,  an 
indigenous  tree  farther  south,  is  an  exotic  here; 
and  one  that  never  becomes  niitutalized,  for  they  go 
to  ruin  and  die  when  abandoned;  and  with  all  our 
care  they  are  often  severely  nipped,  and  even  killed, 
by  frost  at  St.  Augustine. 

Was  the  sweet  orange  a  deciduous  plant,  like  the 
coffee,  it  would  never  be  hurt  by  cold  at  St  Augus- 
tine; because  this  class  of  plants  do  not  vegetate 
during  the  period  in  which  th^y  are  bare  of  leaves; 
but  the  evergreens  are  growing,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  winter.  We  see  plainly,  that  our 
severest  frosts,  when  preceded  by  a  considerable 
spell  of  cold  weather,  do  them  "no  injury;  but  a 
sudden  frost,  after  a  warm  spell  that  has  occasioned 
them  to  |iut  out  young  shoots,  bites  them  most 
wickedly.  The  nutritive  fluids  of  deciduous  plants 
are,  evidently,  absent  or  paralyzed  during  the  win- 
ter season;  while  those  of  the  evergreens  are  al- 
ways present  ii>  a  state  of  action.  It  may  even  be 
said,  that  the  furmer  are  in  a  state  of  torpid  insensi- 
bility, not  asleep,  to  exist  so  long  without  lungs — 
their  leaves. 
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V«t  to  us  tlie  sweet  ui'aiiji;e  is  a  most  valuable 
tree;  no  other,  not  even  the  spice  trees  of  the  east, 
produce  in  the  east  itseU'  so  valuable  an  annual  in- 
eonie  per  tree.  These,  no  doubt,  met,  lor  a  long 
time,  as  few  (riends  as  Ine  coUVe.  1  say.  let  the 
sceptical  peruse  the  ret^ion  1  cile,  and  il  they  are 
open  to  conviction,  I  trust  they  will  become  prose- 
lytes, though  they  may  not  be  inquirers  into  the 
eharacters  of  plants 

The   next  objection  is,  (hat  there   is  no  land  in 
that   quarter  for  its  cultivation,  because   Mr.  V'ig 
nolf  s   map  dashes  off  millions  of  acres  with  exten- 
sive   inwulatcd   region;  and   a   gentleman    of  Ui-  r 
gia   has  published,  that  all  Florida  is  a  sand  bank 
rolM  vp  by  lite  sea  like  Cajjc  Cod.     Mr.  V^ignoles 
merits  much  appl.iuse  for  his  map;  unquestionably 
it  is  the  best  we  have  had,  particularly  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  ol  the  country.     Nothing  in  the  atlairs  of 
man  IS  to  be  expected  perfect  at  once.     VVby,  in  a 
part  of  Scotl.ind,  now  lamed  for  arts  and  literature, 
it  was  the  practice  to  bring  water  Irom  the  spring 
in  a  bucket  earned  in  one  hand,  until  an  ingenious 
person   contrived  a  yoke  acr  'Ss  the  shoulders  with 
a  buiket  suspended  from  one  end,  and  a  stone  from 
the  other      This  was  certainly  an  improvement,  as 
it  admitted  of  an  erect  position  of  the  body,  conse- 
quently less  fatiguing.     In   process  of  time,  another 
genius    substituted    another  bucket   for   the  stone: 
and  so  on,  all  our  attairs   have   progressed.     This 
gentleman  necessarily  wrote  much  from  lame  inlor- 
malion;  and  of  that  |)art  of  Florida,  he  was  an  hun- 
dred   times    more    likely   to   get  information    from 
tl'osewho  knew  no(/»i/ig- about  it,  than  from  one  who 
knew  any  thing  of  it.      I'here,  as  ill  all  other  parts 
ot  the  country,  are  to  be  Ibuud  some  of  our  several 
denominations  of  land.     Probably  not  so  much  of 
live  oak- hammacs  as  of  fresh  marsh  and  savannah; 
and.  in  most  instances,  much  e.sierto  clear  the  two 
latter  of  water  than  the  (ormer  of  limber  and  roots, 
besides  affording  a  soil   much   moire  valuable;  and 
there  IS  always  time  enough  to  do  this  while  the  eof 
fee  nurseries  are  growing  to  a  sizeifor  transplanting. 
No  pains  ought  to  be  spared  in  raising  an  article 
so  desirable    for   home  consumption   and   trade   as 
ooffe.e;   so  safe  from  agricultural  dangers  that  assail 
wheat,   rice,  cott  n.  tobacco,  btc;   so  neat,  light, 
convenient,  and  cheap  in  culture,  every  single  hand 
od  and  large   planter  can   progress  to  an  estate  on 
the  same   ratio;   and   so   lucrati^vc.     We  have  the 
climate,  bless  our  stars,  and  we  can  make  the  soil 
was  it  npcessary;  whereas,  without  the  climate,  the 
best  of  soil,  seed,  seasons,  cultur.  ,  and  care,  would 
be  altogi  ther   UKavailinir.     1  firmly  believe  tliat  we 
oan  raise  the  coffee    in   that   part  ol    Florida  on  as 
good  terms  as  they  do  in  Cuba,  and  better,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  duty  on   importation.     It 
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hemisphere,  of  many  of  those  articles  for  whici 
each  IS  dependent  on  the  other,  and  both  dependen 
on  the  other  hemisphere.  The  United  States  h^.v 
not  within  their  pale  another  tract  of  so  much  gene 
ral  value  to  the  whole  Union  Agriculture,  com 
merce,  national  policy,  that  navy  with  which  the; 
are  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  and  look  dow; 
other  nations,  all  join  in  loud  calls  on  the  genera 
government  in  behalf" of  Florida. 

Another  very  great  reason  why  theU.States  shoul 
not  be  parsiiuonious,  nor  tardy,  in  aids  to  Florida,  i 
the  bringing  into  market,  for  the  benefit  of  no  les 
portionof  hcrcare.s  than  her  navy  and  liercommerce 
another  set  of  articles  of  native  produce,  and  of  grea 
extent   and  value.      These  are  its  live  oak,  yellov 
pine,  cedar  and  cypress,  and   many  other  kinds  c 
timber.     But   particularly   these  four  have  met  th 
admiration   of  the   English,  and   all  other  markeW 
where  they  have  been   seen,  as  superior  in  qualiw 
to  the  same  denominations  of  limber  brought  frop 
all  other  countries;  and  especially  the  yellow  pine  (Ir 
ship  planking.    I  have  seen  the  yellow  pine  of  cential 
Florida  bought  in  Savannah.  Georgia,  for  this  pur- 
pose at  50  per  cent,  more  price  than  her  ow  n.  Theie 
extraordinary  good  qualities  have  grown  oui  of  ths 
same  singular  and  inlluential  mediocrity  of  climate] 
The  same  kinds  of  timber  are  to   be  found  some' 
what  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  country;  but   i 
quantity,  size,  and  quality,  Florida  is  certainly  ther 

home. 
The  several  small  canals  contemplated  in  ope  ■ 

ing  an  inland   navigation   along  our  Atlantic  shor, 

from  Fernandina  to   Cape' Florida,  three  hundrd 

and  seventy  miles  distance;  and  indeed  from  Ca| ! 

Florida  to   Charleston,  amount,  by  Mr.  iMitche  i 

map,  to  but  thirteen  and  a  third  miles.     This  vvl 

lay  open  one   hundred   and   forty   miles  of  the  ois 

hundred  and  seventy  Atlantic  front  of  our  coffee  i  - 

gioii,  from  Cape  Sable  to  the  month  of  Indian  riv(; 

and  the  whole  Atlantic   front,  one  hundred  and  s 

venty  miles,  of  our  sugar  region;  from  the  mou  i 

of  Indian  river  to  St   Augustine;  and  the  whole   T 

our  cotton  and   grain  region,  of  si.\ty  miles  froi)c,|peat.  that  probably  this  globe  docs  not  produce  an 

fromSt.  Augustine  to  St.  Marys  river,  f  ha^c  paril(^-i\eqiiul  Ixjdy  of  wild  lands  to  <!omt>ete  with  Florida 

larly   called    that   middle   space  our  sugai 


The  sugar  region,  from  the  line  at  the  mouth  of 
ndian  river  to  that  of  our  intended  grand  canal, 
contains,  in  gro.ss  amount,  about  eleven  and  three 
foiirllis  milliuiia  of  acres  Here  the  individual 
claims  amount  to  more  than  all  other  parts  ..f  Flo- 
rida put  together.  But  eren  here  they  are  scatter- 
ed, and,  with  but  lew  exieptions,  iiarrowly  filed 
long  the  shores  of  water-courses,  leaving  valuable 
lanils  in  their  rear:  for 'we  more  southern  Floridians 
never  thought  of  hauling  a  mile  to  a  landing.  To 
have  the  river  at  the  door,  superseded,  in  our  opi- 
nions, all  other  advantages  of  soil  and  situations. 
And  in  this  section,  a  larger  portion  is  occupied  by 
water  that,  in  the  main,  makes  the  country  more 
valuable  But  even  under  these  circumstances  the 
amount  of  the  government  lands  is  very  large;  I 
sufipose  about  eight  millions  of  acres.  Generally 
tliey  are  of  better  quality  It-  points  of  soil  and  pas- 
turage than  the  coffee  region,  and  particularly  so  in 
the  inland  parts.  But  the  coffee  region  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  that  which  most  enhances  the  value  of 
all,  climate.  Here  again  is  an  extensive  property 
of  government,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  trifling  amount  of  canalling.  Some 
(il  the  finest  lands  in  Florida  will  be  drained  by  it, 
urid  otherwise  made  approachable;  and  then  they 
may  be  emphatically  called  the  most  valuable  lands 
in  the  United  Slates,  probably  in  the  universe. 
They  lay  in  a  tropical  climate  of  singular  traits  of 
character — that  of  our  cane  laying  from  (wo  to 
three  months  cut,  uninjured,  is  a  very  important 
one;  they  are  midway  in  position  and  climate  be- 
tween North  and  South  America;  they  are  on  the 
maritime  frontier  of  an  enterprising,  full-coffered 
republic;  they  are  richly  clothed  with  our  quality  of 
oak,  and  our  quality  of  pine,  enough  to  build  na- 
vies; and  these,  with  the  still  more  valuable  and 
more  lasting  artificial  products  of  its  soil,  sugarj 
coffee.  Spani-sh  tobacco,  &c..  not  fiour,  corn,  cotton, 
tic,  are  at  a  shipping  market,  no  hundreds  and 
Ihiiusanrls  of  miles  to  haul  or  boat  to  one;  natural- 
Iv  comfortable   and  salubrious,  throughout.     I   re- 


thoUKh  it  is  all  a  sugar  country  to  Cape  Sable;  but 
coffee  requiring  a  still  more  southern  tract  than 
cane,  because  of  its  peienni.il  high  growth.  1  have 
assi^'ned  to  it  the  southern  moiety  of  that  ext.'nt. 

The  cotfce  region  contains  in  gross  about  nine 
and  a  quarter  millions  cf  acres;  comprehending  all 
the  country  south  of  a  latitudinal  line  drawn  across 
the  peninsula  from  the  mouth  olTndian  river.  'I'his 
space,  with  small  exceptions  granted  to  individuals, 
not  exceeding  the  fractions  over  nine  millions,  is 
United  States'   property.     Ueduct   then,  if  you 


IS  well  known  that  we  alvv..ys  exceed  them  in  thel  will,  two  iTiillions  for  waters,  beaches,  SiC,  a  large 
quality  of  their  native  orange;  and,  indeed,  the  pre-|  allowance — (here  remains  seven  millions  of  mar- 
ference  has  been  given   to  our  oranges   in   London   '        '  '  '^    "' 


over  those  of  Lisbon,  although,  as  1  have  said,  an 
unnaturalized  exotic,  ever  under  the  hammer  of 
aur  winter. 

Spanish  segars  is  an  article  of  great  and  expen- 
sive consumption  in  the  United  States,  and  over 
Europe.  We  now  raise  and  manul'acture  here,  as 
far  north  as  St.  Augustine,  as  good,  not  as  those 
that  are  imported  from  Cuba  for  sale,  they  are  gene 
rally  of  a  second  class,  but  as  gooil  as  they  keep 
there  fur  the  rii  h  am  iteurs.  Heie,  then,  is  a  very 
Considerable  source  of  wealth. 

This  singular  an<l  very  valuable  mediocrity  of 
climate,  and  geographical  situation  of  country,  can- 
not fail  to  make  I'loiida  valuable  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  coiispicuous  to  the  world  as  an  agricul 
tural  country,  independent  of  its  salubrious,  com- 
Oncrcial,  and  highly  political  traits  of  character 
iUo  fiistering  cares  or  expenses  towards  bringing 
speedily  into  operation  its  many  resources,  can  be 
««rri>cl  too  fast  or  too  far.  It  stands  as  a  midway 
dispenser  to   the  two  immense  continents  of  this 


in  value. 

The  cotton  and  grain  region,  from  the  line  ot  our 
grand  canal  to  St.  Mary's  river,  including  West 
Florida  contain  in  gross  about  thirteen  millions  of 
icres.  Allowing  for  water  courses,  beaches,  and 
Spanish  grants,  there  remains  to  the  government 
about  nne  millions  of  acres.  In  this  section  the 
soil  is  g«nerally  ol'  a  lighter  quality  than  those 
more  southern;  very  pfoductive  when  aided  by  rest 
or  manure,  but  not  so  durable  under  the  barbarian 
mode  of  culture  hitherto  sje-.ieral  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  southern  Atlantic  slates.  A  large 
portion  of  it  can  be  deservedly  ca'.led  good  land,  and 
but  a  small  one  good  for  notbi.ig.  Nearly  the 
whole  IS  a  good  stock  range,  and  aK)rds  fine  tim- 
ber. 

Now  let  US  make  a  total  of  these  amounts,  after 
a  reascmable  allowance  for  beaches,  water  courses, 
salt  marshes,  am)  Spanish  grants,  in  order  i->  see 
what  remains  nctt  to  the  general  government. 

Coffee  region,        i)i  millions  gross — about  7  ne'.t 

Sugar      do  lU      do.         do.  8  do. 

Coffee  &.  grain,   13        do.         do.  9  do. 

34  24 

We  find.  then,  that  (he  general  government  owns 
about  twenty-four  millions  of  acres  of  marketable 
land:)  in  this  ienitory.  As  to  inund:ited  regions,  we- 
have  none  such.  We  have  swamp  and  savannah 
lands,  srdt  and  fresh  marshes,  which  are  only  pe- 
riodically or  accidentally  under  water;  and  none  of 
these  in  such  bodies  as  to  be  called  regions.  None 
that  cannot  be  drained,  for  they  are  .ibove  the  level 
of  our  rivers,  and  these  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


ketable  acres.  Coflee.or  at  least  cane,  will  y;rovv 
to  advant:ige  on  a  very  large  portion  ol  it;  and  nearly 
the  whole  is  susceptible  of  being  made  viry  profita- 
bly productive  A  the  cane,  if  not  of  both  cane  and 
coffee.  The  climate  is  there,  and  some  soil  to  be- 
isin  upon  in  all  parts;  no  rocks  nor  mountains  en- 
gross the  surface.  But  admitting  that  we  divide 
the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  u  huh  in  its  widest 
part  is  one  hundred  ;iiul  forty  four  miles,  into  six 
parts;  leaving  one  sixth  on  each  seaboanl  as  an  agri- 
cultural country,  so  that  the  haulage  should  never 
exceed  fourteen  miles,  which  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  would  be  considered  but  a  trille.  and  con- 
vert the  miihile  four  sixths  into  a  grazimr  and  •root 
ing"  district:  and  a  good  country  and  climate  it  is 
for  this  purpose,  and  near  (o  Cuba,  an  emtless  mar- 
ket for  our  live  stock.  Here,  at  once,  is  a  great 
pioperty  of  the  United  States,  (o  be  improved  by  a 
trilling  part  of  a  ciuiiparatively  trilling  canal.  And 
this,  you  will  recollect,  is  altogether  iiidependen!  of 
Its  primitive  growth;  its  stores  of  live  oak,  piue.'l'heir  bottoms  are  firm  lands,  soli,  when  wet,  to  the 
cedar  and  cypress  Isxtent  ef  their  line  mould,  a  mass  ol  animal  and  re- 
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gelable  recrement;  and  when  ihaineil  like  tbe  rice  j 
fields  of  Carolina,  will  pay  tlie  work  bountifully;} 
with  this  difference,  that  there  it  is  paid  in  rice;: 
south  in  P^lorida,  in  crops  of  more  value.  Our 
country  bein;;-  nearly  flat,  it  necessarily  occurs  that' 
heavy  showers  must  take  some  time  to  get  away  j 
from  the  surface.  A  traveller,  at  certain  seasons, 
riding-  across  a  large  tract  covered  with  water,  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  deep,  may  suppose  at 
first  view  an  inundated  country;  hut  i(  accompaeied 
by  observation  and  Juds;ment,  he  would  soon  per 
Ceive  a  variety  of  veijetables  projertiiis;  above, 
growina;  in  rich  luxuriance,  such  as  never  <;rew  on, 
inundated  lands;  and,  that  the  last  sheet  of  water 
that  occupied  the  surface  must  have  soon  made  its 
exit  by  currents,  filtration  and  evaporation;  and  so 
^vill  this,  or  such  plants  could  not  "row  there.  VVe 
are  stransjers  to  such  freshets  as  do  great  mischiefj 
in  neighbouring  countries.  | 

At  a  reasonable  calculation,  the  United  States 
own  in  this  territory  about  twenty-four  millions  of 
acres  A  territory,  a  great  part  of  the  "pine  bar 
reus"  of  which  are  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  lo 
be  worth  more  to  their  owners  than  the  first  lands 
of  Alabama,  Georgia,  or  the  Garolinas,  acre  to  acr^. 
And  very  many  of  them  would  have  been  so  at  this 
period,  had  that  enthusiasm  which  anticipated  the 
change  of  goveinments,  not  been  smothared  by 
mismanaKement  and  neglect.  A  mere  fear  of  being 
cheated  by  the  old  inhabitants,  out  of  a  few  frae 
tions  of  these  twenty-four  millions  of  acres,  has  cost 
the  government  some  thousands  of  dollars,  lost  to 
the  people  some'radlions,  and  kept  surh  a  country 
crippled  down  for  more  than  five  years. 

But  to  this,  so  fitr,  there  is  some  extenuation. 
The  general  government  had  no  knowledge,  noij 
any  reason  to  conceive,  the  value  of  the  jewel  iij 
had  acquired,  farther  than  some  of  its  immediatt 
political  bearings.  It  sought  the  sovereignty  of  ii 
for  years,  with  avidity,  in  ordir  to  keep  off  a  strong. 
politic,  and  ambitious  neighbour.  It  was  eridi  iit 
that  a  rival  power,  who  held  Spain  in  leadirg  strings, 
could  turn  it  when  she  pleased  into  a  Gbrtltar  on 
the  Mississippi.  And  even  then  the  j;overntuent 
did  not  know  that  that  rival  could  be  defeated  by  a 
ship  canal  across  the  peninsula,  did  she  oonleniplate 
a  transfer  of  her  Gibraltar  to  Cuba  'or  that  pur 
pose,  much  less  could  it  be  :icquainted  with  its  agri 
cultural  character.  The  American  people  supposed 
it  a  mere  waste,  sometJiing  like  Salisbury  plains,  or, 
perhaps,  those  of  Zahara;  fur  the  Garolinas,  until 
the  price  of  col'on  grew  out  of  tlie  revolulions 
kicked  up  by  Napoleon,  were  considered  as  no 
great  things,  and  Georgia  less.  This  might  have 
led  to  the  inference  that  Florida  was  intrinsically 
good  for  nothing;  and,  indeed,  a  very  respectalde 
gentlenian  of  southern  Georgia,  who,  as  he  says 
himself,  came  into  this  country  lo  see  it,  who  vvas 
neither  short  sighted  nor  in  dotage,  compares  it  to 
Cape  Cod,  a  sea  shore  sand  bank,  eight  hundred 
miles  to  the  north  of  us.  A  gentleman  of  Florida, 
too,  might  haie  alarmed  the  government  by  his 
writings,  as  it  respects  their  interest  iii  these  la.'ids. 
I  have  not  heard  (hat  he  ever  set  any  rivers  on  lire; 
nor  do  I  presume  that  he  ever  will. 

Furthermore:  it  was  conjectured  at  Washington, 
that  the  good  lands,  bad  there  been  anv,  wen-  all 
granted  away  to  individuals.  It  is  said  thai  Mr. 
W'.nroe,  our  late  worthy  President,  replied  to  an 
observation  of  this  kind:  The  United  States  get  a 
great  bargain,  if  tliey  get  but  the  .sovereignly  of 
Florida  for  five  milhoiis  of  dollars.  An  evidence  of 
his  wisdom.  Yea,  they  had  better  pay  fifty  millions 
for  it,  than  let  Gnat  Brilain  fortify  a  spot  of  it  in 
earnest:  it  would  cost  more  wealth  alone  than  tins 
to  dislodge  them.  And,  that  Kngland  gave  up  her 
object  here  only  for  another  close  by,  I  have  ever 
believed,  and  do  still. 

FloridiVs  forn\er  owners,  the  British  and  Spa- 
niards;,  did  not  know  its  tropical  character.     But  to 


them,  both  holding  so  much  territory  within  the 
tropics,  this  was  not  a  first  rate  consideration.  Nor 
did  Ihey  tully  conceive,  nor  conceiving  what  they 
did,  appreciate  its  geographical  relation  to  interna- 
tional policy,  nor  its  internal  value  to  maritime  pur- 
poses. But  when  Britain  parted  with  it,  a  surround- 
ing confluence  of  disasters  had,  to  her,  sullied  and 
Jeopardized  its  value.  And  when  she  allowed  it  to 
pass  from  the  hands  of  her  ward,  she  conceived  its 
importance,  not  contemplating  such  canals  as  this 
of  Florida,  nor  that  of  Guatimala,  and  Cuba  at 
hand,  a  lien  too  small  for  her  claim  of  above  an 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Spain  left  it  with  re- 
luctance; but  the  length  and  variety  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  wretched  conduct  of  her  king,  left 
her  without  a  choice. 

It  is  now  the  property  of  the  United  States;  the 
people  above  all  others  to  whom  it  is  ot  most  im- 
portance; and  to  whom  it  is  to  become  as  collate- 
rdly  valuable  as  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  Lou- 
isi.ina  and  New  York,  probably,  not  excepted.  It 
certainly  behoves  them  not  to  be  pro'Mgal  in  time, 
nor  parsimonious  in  means;  in  no  part  of  the  Union 
can  these  be  employed  so  much  to  the  general  good. 
To  encourage  a^rapid  and  large  emigration,  is  the 
shortest,  cheapest,  and  most  efficient  course.  No 
matter  Iroiu  whence  they  come,  it  is  to  the  most 
lucrative  and  healthy  climate,  to  the  most  valuable 
and  exposed  Irontier  they  go.  Nor  no  matter  of 
whom  composed:  we  have  vast  fishing  and  wreck- 
ing, as  well  as  planting  grounds;  all  will  find  em 
ployment,  and  soon  feed,  clothe,  protect,  regulate, 
and  rectily  themselves.  Nature  has  liberally  done 
1  •  ■        ■  ■  ' 
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states.  The  day  of  cotton,  in  this  country,  is  over 
with  so  many;  at  least  it  is  down  to  tw  ilight.  Where 
can  they  jjo  tu  thtit  it  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  same 
;irlicles  with  which  the  markets  are  overstocked? 
Florida  alone  holds  out  others;  and  others  so  much 
wanted  by  the  world  at  large,  that  was  her  whole 
gross  amount  of  country  all  good  land,  there  would 
not  be  enough  of  it.  But  mankind  in  general,  how 
much  mure  so  this  republican  people,  prefer  lean 
Ireedoin  to  fat  slavery.  They  frequently  move  into 
a  wilderness  to  avoid  political  oppression  and  legal 
tyranny,  but  never  to  meet  them.  What  would 
they  do  here?  Bow  to  an  administration  that  frowns 
them  off;  that  frowns  these  out?  Settle  in  ;..  country 
tliat  has  grown  into  a  wilderness  of  woods  and  liti- 
gatiuns;    without    a   circulating    medium;    without 


communications  of  intelligent  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject; which,  if  you  deem  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
useful  journal,  will  he  acknowledged  by 

Your  obed't  serv't, 
.J.  S.  Skinner,  Esti.  JOS.  M.  WHITE. 

The  annexed  observations  upon  the  cuKure  of 
the  cane,  have  been  made  by  a  French  gentleman 
of  considerable  [)Inntliig  experience  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Florida,  and  tbey  embrace  some  inte- 
resting particulars  If  he  can  be  charged  with  anj 
error,  we  think  it  is  in  underrating  the  advantages, 
and  overrating  the  disadvantages,  atteaiding  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  Florida:  for  instance,  he 
estimates  the  common  produce  of  an  acre  to  be 
liiOO  lbs.;  whereas  at  Tomoka,  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, that  four  hogsheads  are  expected.  We 
think  it  probable  that  the  real  produce  will  be  be- 
tween these  estimates— but  the  fact  will  soon  be 
ascertained.  Anolher  advantage  which  seems  to  be 
overlooked,  is  that  which  we  have  over  the  West  In- 
dia planter,  in  the  duty  on  the  importation'of  this 
article;  and  the  comparative  cheapness  and  facility 
with  which  we  can  erect  our  buihlings  and  appara- 
tus. We  hope  soon  to  present  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  actual  expenses  of  these  to  the  public.  Ano- 
ther advantage,  which  our  observer  complains  of  as 
a  nuisance,  is  this,  that  the  pressed  cane,  or  ba- 
gaiire,  may  be  applied  as  a  manure. 

The  disadvantages  of  which  he  speaks  as  result- 
ing from  storms  in  the  fall,  and  from  frost  in  the 
winter,  are  certainly  of  very  partial  and  rare  oc 
currence,more  especially  to  the  south  of  St.  Augus- 


must  give  way  to  the  enterprise  of  our  planters. 
Our  intelligent  observer,  we  trust,  will  excuse  these 
remarks,  and  we  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  he 
has  afforded  us  of  laying  his  observations  before 
the  public,  on  a  culture  of  such  great  and  increas- 
ing interest.  [Florida  paper. 

CuLTDRE  OF  Sugar  Cane  and  its  Product. 

An  acre  of  good  land  cultivated  in  cane, 
with  the  requisite  care,  ought  to  yield 
commonly  1200  lbs.  of  sugar,  at  ^8,  jJ9b  0» 

It  yields   also,  in  addition,  a  barrel   and 

one-fifth  of  syrup.         .         .  .         1 8  00 


avenues  of  transportation?   Without  lands  for  their  A  negro,  besides  attending  to  provisions 
money?   Government  has  none  in  market,  but  in  the       and  forage,  ought  to  cultivate  3  acres 

of  cane,  at  $114,     .... 


most  inferior  parts  of  the  country  and  climate;  those< 
of  the  old  iiihabilants  are  all,  every  acre  of  them, 
locked  up,  and  have  been  so  for  above  five  years. 
When  the  laws  do  not  suit  the  people  at  home, 
those  from  abroad  will  not  come  to  suit  the  law- 
makers. The  first  point  of  wisdom  in  an  infant 
country,  is  indulgence;  the  second,  is  indulgence 
and  aid;  the  thud,  is  indulgence  and  promotion. 
The  child- must  be  cradled,  not  scourged  into  man- 
hood. 

Respectfully,  yours  sincerely, 

GEO.  I.  F.  CLARKE. 


$114  00 


342  00 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SUGAR  CANE  IN 
FLORIDA. 

Sir,  }VaMns:tvn,  Jan.  2,  lS-:7. 

You  will  find  a  short  article,  in  the  enclosed  pa- 
per, on  the  culture  and  product  of  the  sugar  cane, 
which  in-ay  not  be  unin!eresling  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

The  capabilities  of  Florida  for  planting,  and  the 
inducements  it  offers  (or  agricultural  enterprise, 
seem  not  be  understood  or  appreciated.  I  shall 
occasionally  send   you   extracts,  or  copies  of  the 


Forty  negroes,  according  to  the  same 
proportion,  ought  to  cultivate  120  acres 
which  at  the  rate  of  §342  per  head, 
would  be     .'....  §13,680  CO 

From  this  production   we  must  deduct  a 

fourth  for  expenses  and  wear  and  tear,    3,4?0  00 

Leaves  a  nett  annual  produce  of       .      $10,6S0  00 

I  assume  in  these  calculations  the  houses  to  be 
already  established;  for  the  formation  of  a  property 
of  this  kind  leads  to  great  expense;  the  workman- 
ship, however,  if  well  attended  to,  does  not  require 
renovation  in  mass,  but  often  nevertheless  may  be 
estimated  at  about  ^.30,01)0. 

Connected  with  this  calculation,  it  would  be  ne- 
cess„ry  to  have  good  land,  and  a  resident  overseer 
who  has  been  used  to  the  cultivation  and  is  a  good 
economist;  for  such  an  overseer  would  commonly 
produce  more  with  25  negroes,  and  with  ordinary 
land,  than  another  with  50  vigorous  negroes  and 
the  best  soil.  This  difference,  which  is  observed 
every  where  between  the  result  of  good  and  bad 
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management,  is  much  more  sensible  and  considera- 
*  ble  here  than  elsewhere,  in  (he  nature  of  the  cul- 
ture, the  nature  of  the  negroes,  who  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment,  without  the  work  being 
slopped,  retarded  or  badly  done;  and  finally  in  the 
imperious  disposition  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

Allowance  being  made  for  diflferent  obstacles 
which  are  encoimtercd  in  the  course  of  the  grind- 
ing seasons,  which  commence  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, and  ouKht  to  last  till  the  end  of  February,  one 
may  count  upon  more  than  45  days  of  grinding 
season,  in  which  the  quantity  of  3000  lbs.  in  twenty - 
four  hours,  which  is  what  can  be  realised,  with  the 
proportional  njolasses,  &,c.— 250  000  lbs  of  sugar. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  besides  the  land  ne 
cessary  for  cultivating  the  sugar,  there  must  be 
added  that  which  is  necessary  for  provisions  and 
forage;  for  at  the  time  of  the  grinding  season,  the 
animals  must  be  fed  chiefly  at  the  hand:  and  one 
may  calculate  here  as  nothing,  the  assistance  from 
the  pressed  cane,  for  it  decomposes  and  putrifies 
in  a  little  time,  owing  to  the  watery  particles  which 
it  still  contains,  and  which  the  cold  and  Irequently 
humid  climate  hinders  from  disengasifing  freely,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  an  embarrassment, 
the  more  so  as  the  planter  is  obliged  to  make  it  in 
heaps  at  a  distance  from  his  buildings.  One  must 
also  add  to  the  work  already  mentioned,  the  ne- 
ces^ary  firewood,  which  cannot  be  fixed  at  less 
than  three  hundred  cords  for  a  grinding  season  o( 
100,000  Ihs.  of  sugar  This  wood  must  be  placed 
cut  and  piled,  near  the  furnace,  to  be  conveniently 
employed  for  fuel. 

During  the  six  months  from  the  beginning^f  Oc 
tober   to  the   end  of  March,  the  sugar  planter  is 
commanded  by  his  work,  which  presses  on  him  will; 
force  and  rapidity;  so  much  that  the  crop  of  provi 
sioiis  and  forage,  the  difTerent  operations  which  the 
grinding  season   imperiously   prescribes,  the  prcpa 
ration  of  the  land  which  occasions  the  ditlerent  cul 
lures  at  convenient  seasons.     The  other  six  months 
he  commands  for  other  work;  such  as  repairing  in 
slosures,  digging  and  repairing  drains,  and  weeding, 
which  demand  great  attention. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  does  not  ad 
mit  of  cultivating  the  cane  after  it  is  three  years 
old,  and  to  pass  from  this  to  a  further  ratoon,  ol 
which  the  product  itself  is' very  indifferent;  it  mighl 
he  nevertheless  advantageous,  if  there  were  siitB- 
cieiit  chaff,  to  manure  the  half  of  the  culture. 

Sugar  cane  may  be  planted  in  January,  Februa- 
ry, or  even  iMarch,  it  vegetates  and  rises  (^rom  the 
ground  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  languishes  in 
May  and  June  during  the  dry  season,  begins  to  be 
vigorous  in  July,  and  in  the  space  of  three  monlh.s 
only,  favoured  by  rain  and  heat,  it  rises,  thickens, 
and  at  the  end  of  October  is  in  condition  to  be 
cut  and  ground  with  advantage.  The  precaution  is 
necessary  of  pulling  down  the  cane  and  placing  it 
in  covert  rows  before  the  severe  frosts.  This  cul 
ture  offers  certainly  great  advantages,  but  which 
are  not  without  their  inconveniences. 

The  first  of  these  are  storms  or  gales  of  wind  in 
September  and  part  of  October,  for  at  that  epoch 
the  cane  receivos  their  assaults  before  it  has  ac- 
quired its  entile  maturity,  and  thus  thrown  down  it 
deteriorates  promptly  by  the  vegetation  which  it 
has  not  entirely  lost,  by  the  humidity  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  lies,  and  by  the  confusion  and  deficiency 
of  air  which  makes  them  stagnate,  and  in  this  con 
dition  tliey  can  give  only  a  middling  quantity  of 
bitter  syrup. 

The  second  inconvenience  is  the  influence  of 
winter,  which  although  generally  very  temperate, 
is  nevertheless  intermixed  with  days,  and  above  all 
with  nights  very  cold,  accompanied  with  frost, which 
makes  it  necessary  to  m  ike  the  sugar  in  the  time 
of  somewhat  over  four  months,  in  the  only  time 
when  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  cane, 
and  the  most  vigorous  of  the  year,  and  the  leait  fa- 


vourable to  the  labour  of  culture.as  well  from  the 
shortness  of  the  day,  as  from  intemperance  of  the 
season. 

The  third  inconvenience  is  the  defective  supply 
of  manure  which  this  country  affords;  and  finally 
(he  inexperience  of  those  who  are  now  superintend- 
ing a  culture  which  presents  many  obstacles  from 
the  necessity  of  the  operations  and  the  novelty  of 
the  labour. 


ON  SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  Judge  Peters  to  Elkanah  Wat 

son.  Esq  —Communicated  for  puhlicalwn  in  the 

Jinerican  Farmer. 
Dear  Sir,  Belmont,  .lug.  21,  1819. 

In  answer  to  your  letter;  1,  have  no  other  reply, 
than  that  of  reassuring  you  of  my  readiness  at  all 
times  to  serve  you  in  the  good  cause  you  take  so 
much  interest  in.  It  is  high  time  that  some  younger 
champion  should  substitute  himself,  and  suffer  you 
to  be  at  rest. 

I  desired  Mr.  Carey  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Salt  pamphlet;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will 
do  it.  1  was  desirous  you  should  receive  it;  because 
you  will  find  in  it  the  means  of  renovating  the  lands 
of  your  friends  at  Plymoulb,  or  any  other  places  on 
(he  sea  coasts,  B'lt  they  must  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  subject,  by  experiments  on  quanti- 
ties of  sea  sand,  or  salt  applicable  to  their  lands 
per  acre.  In  New  Jersey,  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast,  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  Ireely  apply 
ing  sea  sand  to  the  most  barren  and  unpromising 
sandy  soils,  with  great  effect,  yet  with  little  judg- 
ment or  care.  If  some  principles  and  attentive  re- 
gard to  circumstances,  both  as  to  times  of  applica- 
tion, quantity  applied,  and  mode  of  preparation, 
were  established,  how  much  more  would  be  made 
of  this  powerful  auxiliary  to  their  husbandry?  Sand 
applied  to  sand,  is  contrary  to  all  the  common  prin 
ciples  we  have  known  hitherto  But  the  salt  is  the 
magical  power,  and  not  the  mixture  of  soils.  Sand 
with  loam,  or  (better)  clay,  we  know  to  be  highly 
efficacious.  The  salt  of  the  sea  sand  alone  mu^t  be 
the  cause  of  fertility,  when  sand  is  applied  to  sand. 
You  ask  me  what  I  yet  think  of  plaster  on  sea  coasts, 
or  on  salted  grounds?  with  sedge,  sea  weed,  and 
other  salt  products  of  the  shores,  or  marshes,  on 
coasts?  My  answer  is,  that  1  should  ijrefer  the  salt 
sand,  salt,  or  salt  grass,  &c.,  without  the  plaster. 
I  am  certain  that  the  great  balance  of  facts  has 
heretofore  been  unfa*  ourable  to  grounds  plastered 
on  sea  coasts,  or  with  sailed  manures  But  there 
are  instances  wherein  success  has  attended  a  con- 
trary opinion  and  practice;  some  will  be  found  in 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository.  So  that 
your  friends  had  better  make  trials  with  plaster, 
and  judge  for  themselves.  As  to  their  sea  sand- 
it  should  be  ploughed  in,  to  prevent  evaporation, 
unless  if  be  used  as  a  (op  dressing.  In  (he  former 
use,  more  may  be  used  (han  in  (he  la((er.  But  the 
Jersey  people" are  little  nice  about  quantity.  They, 
however,  sometimes  overdose  their  fields.  They 
find  it  best  ploughed  in  the  autumn. 

Set  your  Plymouth  friends  to  burning  clay.  I 
will  give  to  any  one  you  shall  direct,  our  4lh  vo- 
lume, in  which  every  necessary  information  is  giv 
en,  respecting  clay  burning.  A  Mr.  Newbold,  near 
Bristol,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  burning  clay  to  great 
rtccount. 

You  are  an  itinerant  missionary,  and  gathering 
vour  own  congregations;  vou  have /tcaccrs.  /have 
been,  for  some  fifty  years,  a  stationary  preacher, 
and  until  lately  have  delivered  discourses  to  empty 
benches.  .Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit.  I  am  rejoic- 
ed at  the  present  agricultural  zeal.  What  a  garden 
would  our  country  have  been,  had  one  half  the  spi 
rit  now  exhibited,  shown  itself  half  a  century  ago. 
Yours,  /ery  truly, 

RICHARD  PETERS. 


(From  a  New  York  paper.) 
ON  MIXING  TAN  WITH  MANURE. 
I  cultivate  a  large  farm;  and  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  manure  from  those  who 
collect  it  for  sale;  of  late  I  have  become  quite  dis- 
couraged, the  manure  which  I  have  purchased  has, 
I  think,  rather  injured  than  benefitted  my  land. 
Not  knowing  the  cause,  1  at  length  visited  the  de- 
positories of  the  manure,  where  I  found  large  quan- 
tities collected  for  sale,  and  saw  larje  heaps  of  the 
Ian  which  the  morocco  leather  dressers  use  in  their 
business,  laid  to  ferment  until  it  turns  black  like  old 
well  rotted  manure;  and  I  saw  men  employed  mix- 
ing this  sour  substance  among  the  good  manure. 
This  fixed  my  opinion  at  once,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  failure  of  my  crops  was  owing  to 
this  spurious  stuff,  which  no  doubt  destroys  all  the 
fiuctifying  qualities  of  manures.  On  inquiry,  I 
learnt  that  the  manure  carts  get  pay  from  the  mo- 
rocco leather  dressers  for  carting  away  their  tan, 
but  those  good  honest  fellows  do  not  quite  give  it 
away  to  us  poor  countrymen,  we  are  ebliged  to  pay 
high  for  the  cheat — and  the  cheat  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered. This  is  a  growing  evil;  for  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  morocco  leather  dressers  increases,  so  the 
quantity  of  tan  increases,  and  so  in  proportion  the 
produce  of  the  farmer  must  decrease.  This  is  to 
warn  my  brother  farmers  of  the  evil. 

A  Long  Island  Farmer. 
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FATTENING  SWINE. 

The  corn  given  to  your  swine  should  be  soaked, 
)oileil,or  ground  into  meal.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
et  the  food  for  swine  ferment  a  little,  but  not  be- 
konie  very  sour,  before  they  are  fed  with  it.  Dough 
liiade  oi  meal  and  water,  mixed  with  boiled  pota- 
toes, is  excellent  for  swine.  Their  lodgings  should 
be  dry.  warm,  and  kept  cle,<n.  To  prevent  me.islcs 
and  otherdisorders,  and  increase  their  appetites,  a 
little  brimaone,  now  and  then,  given  in  their  dough, 
is  useful.  Change  of  food  is  advisable  in  every 
stage  of  their  existence.  They  should  receive  their 
meals  with  regularity.  They  should  always  have  as 
much  food  as  they  will  eat  up  clean;  but  never  more 
than  that  quantity.  If  the  issues  in  their  fore  legs 
should  be  stopped,  they  should  be  rubbed  open  with 
a  cob.  [A".  E.  Farmer. 


ON  DRESSING   POTATOES. 

Where  these  useful  roots  are  boiled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fe.;ding  swine,  or  other  animals,  tbey  should 
be  put  into  bags,  or  sacks,  leaving  room  for  them  to 
swell;  and  when  sufficiently  boiled,  the  sacks  should 
be  taken  out  and  left  to  drain,  for  the  water  becomes 
so  strongly  impregnated  by  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  the  roots,  as  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  ani- 
mals in  general.  I'his  will  account  for  the  disap- 
pointment of  those  who  feed  pigs  with  potatoes 
mashed  with  the  water  in  which  they  have  been 
boiled.  When  prepared  agreeably  to  the  above  di- 
rection, potatoes  become  a  most  beneficial  food  for 
pigs,  but  they  are  by  far  less  nutritious  in  the  raw 
state,  for  the  poisonous  quality  not  being  dravvn  out 
by  boiling,  it  counteracts  the  benefits  of  the  farina- 
ceous qualities  of  the  root. 

ECONOMY  IN  FIRE  WOOD. 

The  size  into  which  wood  should  be  split,  so  as  to 
be  durable  in  burning,  and  yet  give  sufficient  heat, 
is  a  matter  worthy  of  some  consideration.  If  spht 
very  small,  any  given  quantity  will  give  more  heat 
for  a  while,  but  will  be  quickly  consumed;  if  large, 
it  will  consume  slowly,  but  will  burn  less  readily, 
and  give  much  less  heat.  A  fire  composed  of  bil- 
lets of  wood  not  more  than  fourteen  inches  long, 
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will  give  more  than  two- thirds  as  much  heat  as  th.it 
made  of  wood  double  that  length.  Perhaps  billets 
of  from  three  to  four  inches,  of  a  medium  diameter, 
will  be  found  the  most  economical,  as  avoiding  the 
two  extremes. 


INXEXtSrAXi  IIKEFROVEniBItfT. 


MEMORIAL 

Extract  from  a  me.morial  of  iuhaliitants  of  the  cmtn 
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"pinions  are  the  result,  not  of  solitary  conjectures,  I  mind  continued  tlie'sam'^mfThe  coul.l  cease^n 
l^u    of  practice  a.,d  experience.  raise  adn.iration  but   by  'ce.sinir  to  de  erve    t  or 

I  was  born   to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the  feel  any  .Iroke  but  fronUhe  hand  of  time 
knowled:;e  ol  those  arts  which  are  supposed  to  ac  I      It  was  in  my  power  to  ha  e  ■  nnL»?i^*  .t.    . 
complish  the  mind,  and  adorn   the  person  of  a  wo  land  to  have  mar  ied    by  eo nfinX^h  °"' 

man.     To    these   attainments,    whirh    custom    and  pearance,  with  alMhe  cr^edHni^'o^HgtlX^^^^^^ 


education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  added  some  vo- 
luntary acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books,  and  the 
conversation  of  thnt  species  of  men  whom  the  ladies 
generally  mention,  wilh  terror  and  aversion,  under 
itt  "^    tiiimuuuuis  vj   ine  ci/un-  'l^e  name  ol  scholars,  but    whom    I    have   found  a 
lies  of  Ontario,  Seneca,  IVatjKc,  Vatcs,  Tompkins,  harmless    and  inofl'ensive   order  of   beings,  not  so 
Tioga  and  Steuhcn,  in  Ike  stale  of  J\'ew  FoiA;,  <o  ""ich  wiser  than  ourselves,  but  that  they  may  re 
the  Congress  of  the  Unil.d  filales.  jceive  as  well  as  communicate  knowledge,  and  more 


Your  memorialists  conceive  that  the  Susquehan- '  l'"''"'*'''.'°.*''^?''*'^^  ''''■'''  "^^'"  character  by  coward 

I     rii/*ir     ic     £Mc.>cr.tiM«    <.C    K^; .-„     : 1      iMV    SublTlissinn.  than    tci    *»l-*arh*iut.    r^*.  nr>,i»»..r.    ...,     .»:<i 


*w«,  ■i.^iiivyi  itiii^i^  luinriic  mill  iiie  ousquenan- 
na  river  is  susceptible  of  being  so  improved,  and 
that  its  improvement  will  soon  be  .so  effected  as  to 
answer  valuable  purposes  as  a  medium  of  commu 


ly  submission,  than  to  overbear  or  oppress  us  with 
their  learning  or  their  wit. 

FVom  these   men,  however,  if  they   are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  something  may   be 


nieation.  Its  navigable  branch,  the  Chemung  or' '''''.''*"'^"*  encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be 
Tioga  river,  in  this  state,  approaches  to  vvithin' -'''"'''^' **h''^''' *'"''^''"'^hed  with  eltKancy,  and  sof- 
eishteen  miles  of  the  Seneca  lake,  a  fine  sheet  of '^"';^ ''.^  ">"'^'"s'>'' ^^'l"  always  add  dignity  and  value 
water,  never  closed  by  ice,  stretching  north,  nearly  |'"  ''^"'■''e  conversation:  and  from  my  acquaintance 
forty  miles  to  the  great  mail  route  from  Albany  toi"'"'  !''''  bookish  part  of  the  world  I  derived  many 
Buffalo,  and  having  a  good  artificial  navigable  com- i ''"'"'I.''*''*  of  judgment  and  maxims  of  prudence, 
muiacation  with  the  Erie  canal,  which  latter  reaches'  •'  "hich  I  was  enabled  to  draw  upon  myself  the 
"  '  "     ■  ..  -    .  ffPneral  reyard  in  evpru  ninpp  nt'  f.r,r,/,«..,.t^  ^«  ^t^.. 


wilbiu  ten  miles  of  the  southernmost  navigable  wa 
ters  of  lake  Ontario,  at  8udus  bay,  being  the  best 
harbour  on  the  lake.  A  canal  will"  soon  be  opened 
from  the  Tioga  river  to  the  beneca  lake,  and  from 
the  Erie  canal  to  lake  Ontario. 

The  Seneca  lake  lies  nearly  or  quite  due  north 
from  Washington  city;  the  distaiice  by  passable 
roads,  through  Baltimore,  Hariisburg,  Northum- 
berland, &,c.  being  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles; 
whereas  by  the  routes  usually  travelled,  through 
Pbdadelphia.New  York,  Albany,  &c.  the  distance 
IS  about  six  hundred  and  twenty  miles— being  more 
than  doubie  the  necessary  distance,  or  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  added  to  two  hiindie.)  and  eighty 
miles  of  travel  and  transportation  in  passing  be- 
tween those  places.  It  is  understood  that  the  route 
of  a  national  road  was  surveyed  the  last  seasun  from 
Washington  city  to  Buflalo  passing  through  Wil 
liamsport,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  which  pla:e  to  the 
head  of  Seneca  lake,  the  distance  is  aboit  eighty 
miles;  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Sodus  bay,  the 
distance  is  sixty  five  miles 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  pray 
your  honourable  body  to  pass  a  law  authorising  the 
survey  of  a  road  from  Washington  city  via  Baiti 
more,  in  Maryland— York,  Harrisburg  and  North 
umberland,in  Pennsylvania— and  Newtown  and  Ge- 
neva, in  New  York,  to  Gre,it  Sodus  bay,  on  lake 
Ontario;  and  providing  the  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment in  such  form  and  manner  as  Con-ress 
in  its  wisdom,  may  deem  proper. 


Ii ADZES'  D2?AXVTIVZEI'aV. 


A    CHANGE    OF 


THE  WORLD    NLVEK    KNOWN    BUT   EV 
F0kTU«e 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MELISSA. 

ZKifo-i/iir  r.imo,  nisi  cui  F&rluna  secunJa  est, 

Qu<e,  simii(  i)i(o,mi(,  proximu  qiwque  fuguL       Ovm. 

When  smiling  Fortune  sjireads  her  golden  ray 

All  crow<l  around  to  flatter  and  obey: 

But  when  she  thunders  from  an  angry  sky 

Our  Iriends,  our  flatterers,  our  lovers  fly. 

Mis^i.  IF.* 
To  THE  Rambler. 
Sir,— The  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to 
cultivate  the  knowle.lge  of  nature,  manners,  and 
lie,  will  perhaps  incline  you  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  observations  of  one  who  has  been  taught  to  know 
mankind   by    unwelcome   information,  and   whose 
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general  regard  in  every  place  of  concourse  or  plea 
sure.  My  opinion  was  the  great  rule  of  approba- 
tini,  my  remarks  were  remembered  by  those  who 
dfsired  the  second  degree  of  fame;  liiy  mien  was 
stidied,  my  dress  was  imitated,  my  letters  were 
handed  from  one  family  to  another,  and  read  by 
those  who  copied  them  as  sent  to  themselves;  my 
visits  were  solicited  as  honours,  and  multitudes 
boisted  of  an  intimacy  with  Melissa,  who  bad  only 
se^n  me  by  accident, and  whose  familiarity  had  never 
proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of  a  compliment, 
or  return  of  a  courtesy. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  I  was 
pleased  with  this  universal  veneration,  because  I 
always  considered  it  as  paid  to  my  intrinsic  quali 
Mies  and  inseparable  merit,  and  very  easily  persuad 
ed  myself  that  fortune  had  no  part  in  my  superiori- 
ty. When  I  looked  upon  my  glass.  I  saw  youth 
and  beauty,  with  health  that  might  give  me  reason 
to  hope  their  continuance;  when  I  examined  my 
mind,  1  found  some  strength  of  judgment,  and  fer- 
tility of  fancy;  and  was  t,ild  that  every  action  was 
grace,  and  that  every  accent  was  per>uasion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  passed  like  a  continual 
triumph  amidst  acclamations,  and  envy,  and  court 
ship,  and  caresses:  to  ple,,se  Melissa  was  the  gene- 
ral ambition,  and  every  stratagem  of  artful  flattery 
was  practised  upon  me.  To  be  flattered  is  grate- 
ful, even  when  we  know  that  our  praises  are  not 
believed  by  those  who  pronounce  them;  for  they 
prove,  at  least,  our  power,  and  show  that  our  fa- 
vour is  valued,  since  it  is  purchased  by  the  mean- 
ness of  falsehood.  But,  perhaps,  the  flatterer  is 
not  often  detected,  for  an  honest  mind  is  not  apt  to 
suspect,  and  no  one  exerts  the  power  of  discern- 
ment with  much  vigour  when  self-love  favours  the 
deceit. 


■  .  u.   ,.,,  uiigiiidi  luriune; 

but  I  was  not  so  lar  sunk  in  my  own  esteem,  as  to 
submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or  to  desire  any 
other  recommendation  than  sense  and  virtue  I 
therefore  dismissed  my  equipage,  sold  those  orna- 
ments which  were  become  unsuitable  to  my  new 
condition,  and  appeared  among  those  with  whom  I 
used  to  converse  with  less  glitter,  but  with  equal 
spirit.  ^ 

I  found  myself  received  at  every  visit,  with  sor- 
row' beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities  in 
which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained  with 
condolence  and  consolation  so  frequently  repeated 
that  my  Iriends  plainly  consulted  rather  their  owa 
gratification,  than  my  relief  Some  from  that  time 
relused  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore,  without  any 
provocation,  to  repay  my  visits;  some  visited  me, 
but  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual,  and  every  re- 
turn was  still  with  more  delay;  nor  did  any  of  my 
female  acqiiamtances  fail  to  introduce  the  mention 
o(  my  misfortunes,  to  compare  my  present  and  for- 
mer condition,  to  tell  me  how  much  it  must  trouble 
me  to  want  the  splendour  which  I  became  so  well, 
to  look  at  pleasures  which  I  had  formerly  enjoyed 
and  to  sink  to  a  level  with  those  by  whom'  I  had 
been  considered  as  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
who  had  hitherto  afiproached  me  with  reverence 
and  submission,  which  I  was  now  no  longer  to  ex- 
pect. 

Observations  like  these,  are  commonly  nothin" 
better  than  covert  insults,  which  serve  to  give  ven"t 
to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  they  are  now  and 
then  imprudently  uttered  by  honesty  and  benevo- 
lence, and  inflict  pain  where  kindness  is  intended- 
I  will,  therefore,  so  far  maintain  my  antiquated 
claim  to  politeness,  as  to  venture  the  establishment 
ol  this  rule,  that  no  one  ought  to  remind  another 
of  misfortunes,  of  which  the  sufferer  does  not  com- 
p  am,  and  which  there  are  no  means  proposed  of 
alleviating.  You  have  no  right  to  excite  thoughts 
which  necessarily  give  pain  whenever  they  return, 
and  which,  perhaps,  might  not  have  revived  but  by 
absurd  and  unseasonable  compassion. 

My  endhss  train  of  lovers  immediately  withdrew 
without  raising  any  emotions.  The  greater  part 
had  indeed  always  professed  to  court,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, upon  the  square,  h.ad  inquired  my  fortune,  and 
offered  settlements;  these  had  undoubtedly  a  rio-ht 
to  retire  without  censure,  since  t„ey  had  openly 
treated  for  money,  as  necessary  to  their  happiness, 
and  who  can  tell  how  little  they  wanted  any  other 
portion?  I  have  always  thought  the  clamours  of 
women  unreasonable,  who  imagine  themselves  in- 
jured because  the  men  who  followed  them  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  greater  fortune,  reject  them  when 
they  are  discovered  to  have  less.  I  have  never 
known  any  lady,  who  did  not  think  wealth  a  title  to 


life  orp^^Johnson'."'  ""°'"  '"  '"='="""'  '^  ^i^en  in  the 


Tu  u         r     J  ,     .  I '*"o*''n  313' 'a'lv,  Who  did  not  think  wealth  a  title  tr. 

tJ.      """'ber  of  adorers,  and   the   perpetual  dis-  some  stipulat.^is  in  her  favour:  and  Purely  ,  hit  U 

ire   nrevl^H    '""f'"'   ^7  ,"""   "'''""^^  °^  I'lea-  claimed  by  the  possession  of  mon;    is  Justfy  forfei 
sure,  prevented  me   Irom  listening  to  any  of  those  ed  hv  lis  Inss      SliAih.t    !,.,»„       'i     J"'y  .""^'en- 
who  crowd  in   multitudes  to   give^irls  advice,  and^lei'Lt.^  U^'  alfo^d '  he'   m;:r;  ^cro^'tr'tu:!: 
JltT  ""■"^"•^"'^  and  unengaged   to  my  twenty-;  and  when  she  cannot  show  peeu  lary  1  h   whv- 
seventh   year,  when,  as   1   was  towering  in  all  the  should  she  think  her  cheapener  obligeZto  purchase? 


pride  of  uncontested  excellency,  with  a  face  yet  lit- 
tle impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  fai- 
lure of  a  fund,  in  which  my  money  was  placed,  re 
duced  me  to  a  frugal  competency,  which  allowed 
little  beyond  neatness  and  independiiu-e. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  ricln-s  without  any 
outrages  of  sorrow,  or  pusillanimily  of  dejection 
Indeed  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  lost,  for, 
having  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortun.  ,  it  did  not  sudden- 
ly enter  my  imagin.ition  that  Melis~ ,  could  sink  be- 
neath her  established  rank,  while  her  form  and  her 


My  lovers  were  not  all  content  with  silent  d.ser- 
tion.  Some  of  them  revenged  the  neglect  which 
they  had  formerly  endured,  by  wanton  and  super- 
fluous insults,  and  endeavoured  to  mortify  me  by 
paying,  in  my  presence,  those  civilities  to  other' la- 
dies, which  were  once  devoted  only  to  me  But.  as 
it  has  been  my  rule'  to  treat  men"  according  to  the 
rank  of  their  intellect,  I  had  never  suffered  any  one 
to  waste  his  life  in  suspense,  who  could  have  era- 
ployed  it  to  belter  purpose,  and  had  tiierefore  no 
enemies  but  coxcombs,  whose  resentment  and  re- 
spect were  equally  below  my  consideration. 
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The  only  pain  Avhic.h  I  have  felt  (rom  desrada 
tioD  is  the  loss  of  that  iiilluence  which  I  had  ahvays 
exerted  on  the  side  of  virtue,  in  the  defence  ol'  in- 
nocence, and  the  assertion  of  truth.  I  now  lind  my 
opinions  slighted,  my  sentiments  criticised,  and  my 
arguments  opposed  hy  liiose  that  used  to  listen  to 
nie  without  reply,  and  slrui;ii,le  to  be  lirst  in  express- 
ing their  conviction. 

The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  off  my 
authority,  and  if  1  endeavour  to  enliuce  my  reasons 
by  an  appeal  to  the  srhol.irs  that  li;ippen  to  be  pre- 
sent, the  wretches  are  certain  to  pay  their  court  by 
sacrilicing  nie  and  my  system  to  a  finer  gown;  and  I 
am  every  hour  insulted  with  contradiction  by  con'- 
ards,  who  could  never  find  till  hitily  that  Melissa 
was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  persons  only  whom  I  cannot  charge 
with  having  changed  tlieir  conduct  with  my  change 
of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  curate  that  has  passed 
his  life  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  with  great  re- 
putation for  his  knowledge  and  piety;  the  other  is  a 
lieutenant  of  dragoons.  The  parson  made  no  diffi- 
culty, in  the  height  of  my  elevation,  to  check  me 
when  I  was  pert,  and  instruct  me  wlien  I  hlundered; 
and  if  there  is  any  alteration,  he  is  now  more  timo- 
rous, lest  his  freedoin  should  be  thought  rudeness. 
The  soldier  never  paid  me  any  particidar  addresses, 
but  very  rigidly  observed  all  the  rules  of  politeness, 
which  he  is  now  so  far  from  relaxing,  that  whenever 
he  serves  the  tea,  he  obstinately  carries  me  the  first 
dish,  in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers  of  the 
table. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  lo  see  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible for  those  that  have  only  known  affluence 
and  prosperity,  to  judge  rightly  of  themselves  or 
others.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in  a  perpe- 
tual masquerade,  in  which  all  about  them  w  ear  bor- 
rowed characters;  and  w^e  only  discover  in  what 
estimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no  longer  give 
hopes  or  fears. 

I  am,  Stc.  Melissa. 
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honour  and   delicacy,  give  a  good  tone  to  the  mo- 1  p^„.l  jvionroe. 

ralsand  a  proper  direction   to  the  deportment  of|      The  large  sums  expended  upon  tMs  work,  during 
her  children?]  ;  the  current   year,  have   been  judiciously  and  ad- 

I  vantageously  applied. 


siSi:xsc£:£.2;iA»;EO'tJs. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS 
FOR  FORTIFICATIO.NS. 


Fori    (.'alhoun. 

The  laying  of  the  foundations  of  this  work  was 

conunenced  this  year.     On  account  of  the  depth  lo 

which   it   was  necessary  to   carry  them,  the  work 

could  be  conducted   onlv  while  the  tide  was  at  its 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the    Chii-f  Eneineei  to  lowest  stage,  and  has  progressed  but  slowly  in  ron- 


FEMALE  GOVERNMENT. 

Let  the  sons  of  a  family  lose  their  respect  for 
their  mother,  and  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  a 
substitute  for  natural  authority  to  be  found.  1  do 
say.  (and  do  not  say  it  rashly,  or  without  much 
examination  of  the  subject,) "that  those  families, 
where  the  character  of  the  mother  is  depressed  to 
that  of  a  mere  housekeeper,  are  never  well  govern- 
ed; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sons  of  those  mo- 
thers, whose  rank  in  the  family  authorises  them  to 
be  the  counsellors  of  their  chddren,are  in  childhood  i 
more  amiable,  and  in  manhood  more  worthy  than  ■ 
others.  If  children  are  not  under  the  govern- 
Jnent  of  the  mothers,  they  must  necessarily  be  left 
very  much  to  their  own  guidance,  and  exposed  to 
early  associations  unfriendly  to  virtue.  Thi-ir  char- 
acters will  be  mostly  formed  by  the  inlluence  of 
adventitious  circumstances;  unless,  indeed,  the  fa 
tlier  can  oversee  them  constantly,  which  is  rarely 
the  case.  The  father  requires  the  boy  to  obey  his 
mother,  and  perhaps  gives  him  long  lessons  on  the 
subject;  but  of  how  much  weight  they  will  he,  in 
turning  the  scale  between  duty  and  inclination. when 
the  child  sees  that  the  father  does  not  respect  her 
iiimself,  it  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  conjecture. 
The  habit  of  trilling,  of  dissimulation,  and  of  re 
bellion,  is  thus  acquired;  and  if  grace  ofTects  an  al- 
teration in  the  state  of  the  lieart,  it  certainly 
operates  under  circumstanees  unfavourable  to  its 
growth.  [JV.  V.  Mirror. 

[Admitting  the  truth  of  the  above,  which  nobody 
can  deny,  how  much  then  obviously  depends  upon 
so  educating  and  bruii^ing  up  females,  as  to  qualify 
them  to  be  iiudlu'rs  of  intelligence,  good  principles, 
and  good  deportment!  How  can  an  ignorant  mo- 
ther, devoid  ol  cleanliness  in  her  personal  habits,  of 
Vmpohshed  manners,  and  without  a  high  sense  of 


the  Secretary  of  tVar.  for  IS'ZQ— dated  JVi  v.  18 
The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Fortifications,  be- 
sides having  prepared  a  report  on  the  defence  of  the 
sea  co.ist,  by  fortilications,  which  was  laid  before 
Congress  at  the  last  session,  have  been,  and  arc 
now,'  engaged  in  preparing  projects  of  works  for 
Charleston,  Savannah  and  Pensacola. 

An  appropriation  was  made  this  year,  for  cpni- 
mencing  and  completing  the  Battery  at  Bayou  Bien- 
venue. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  commencing  the 
work,  but  the  result  of  cxpeiimcnts  to  ascertaiii./lif 
fitness  of  the  soil,  at  the  site  selected,  to  supfort 
the  foundations,  having  been  unfavourable,  a  rejort 
was  made  to  that  etfect,  accompanied  with  a  ig 
gestion  of  the  propriety  of  selecting  another  lite. 
In  a  subsequent  report,  recently  received,  it  is  seat- 
ed, that,  on  further  examination  and  compariso(  of 
the  site  with  others  that  might  be  selected,  itlias 
been  ascertained  to  be  as  eligible  with  reganl  to 
soil,  as  any  one  that  could  be  substituted  for  it,  ind 
that  it  will  be  practicable  to  render  the  fouida- 
tions  secure  by  alterations  which  will  adapt  tl em 
to  the  soil,  and  which  will  be  submitted  for  deciion 
as  soon  as  the  drawings  for  exhibiting  them  slial  be 
prepared.  j 

Fort  Mams,  at  Brenton's  Point.  i 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  sum  appropriated 
has  been  advantageously  applied  to  this  work  dur- 
ing this  year.  Stone,  fit  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work,  is  now  procured  on  the  land  pur 
chased  as  an  addition  to  the  site.  It  is  estimated 
the  amount  that  may  be  saved,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  that  material,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  procured  m  the  manner  stated,  will  be  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Furt  Hamilton,  at  J\"ew  Utrecht  Point. 
It  was  stated,  in  the  report  of  last  year,  that  the 
measures  adopted  to  get  possession  of  the  land  upon 
which  a  part  of  the  work  would  be  located,  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  that,  in  consequence,  only 
one  half  of  the  work  had  been  laid  out  and  com- 
menced. The  land  in  question  was  procured  this 
year,  but  not  until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  lay  out  and  commence  the  construction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work.  The  operations  have  been 
successfully  and  advantageously  prosecuted,  how- 
ever, upon  the  part  of  the  work  which  was  laid  out 
and  commenced  last  year— the  sura  expended  bein 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  of  this 
year,  and  equal  nearly  to  three-lburths  of  the 
amount  available. 

Fort  Delaware. 
This  work  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  injuries  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the 
foundations,  will  then  have  been  thoroughly  repair- 
ed. The  subsidence  of  the  foundations  during  this 
year,  has  been  less  than  heretofore,  and  its  tenden- 
cy to  increase  old,  and  to  produce  new  injuries, 
has  been  of  comparatively  limited  extent.  It  is 
proposed  to  load  the  foundations,  as  soon  as  practi 
cable,  with  the  ;Mniament  intended  for  the  fort,  and, 
by  that  means,  should  they  be  still  liable  to  further 
subsidence,  to  accelerate  it,  that  its  maximum  may 
be  ascertained.  It  is  believed,  if  th<:  work  docs 
not  now  possess  it,  that  it  will  be  practicable  to  give 
to  it,  ultimately,  the  strength  and  stability  requisite 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. 


sequence  of  the  frequent  interruptions  incident  to 
this  mode  of  carrying  it  on.  VVhen  the  founda- 
tions shall  have  been  laid,  the  work  may  be  expect- 
ed to  progress  rapidly. 

Fort  Macon,  at  Boipie  Point,  JYorth  Carolina. 
The  encroachments  of  the  sea  upon  the  site  ori- 
giually  selected  for  this  work,  made  it  necessary  to 
select  another  site,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the 
surveys,  and  other  preliminary  arrangements  requi- 
site to  the  fuUllnient  of  that  object,  delayed  the 
commencenu  nt  of  the  work  until  July  last.  Its 
progress  since  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  suitable  materials  and  work- 
men It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  although  an  ap- 
propriation vas  made  last  year  to  commence  this 
work,  no  oilieer  could  be  spared  to  undertake  it 
until  the  month  of  November.  The  land  requisite 
for  the  site  of  the  work,  has  been  valued  by  asses- 
sors appointed  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Engineer  has  been  authorized  to  conclude  the 
purchase  agreeably  thereto. 

Fort  at  Oak  ]>land,  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river. 
An  appropriation  was  made  last  year,  for  the 
commencement  of  this  work  also,  but  no  officer 
could  be  assigned  to  its  superintendence  until  late 
in  the  season.  The  site  has  been  purchased,  ma- 
terials have  been  collected,  and  wharves  and  other 
conveniences  to  facilitate  their  reception,  removal 
and  preserviition,  have  lipen  prepared  Buildings 
for  storehouses,  for  workshops,  and  for  lodging 
workmen,  have  also  been  erected.  Competent 
workmen  could  not  he  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  arrangenK  nis  have  been  maiie  for  pro- 
curing ;hem  from  the  north.  On  their  arrival  the 
main  work  will  be  commenced. 

Fort  at  Mobile  Point. 
The  construction  of  this  work  has  progressed 
very  favourably  this  year.  On  the  30th  September 
last",  the  sum  expended  had  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  appnpriulion  of  this  year,  and  it  is  believed 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  last  year  will 
have  been  expended  ere  this. 

Fort  at  Chief  .'\leiitcvr. 
More  than  three  fourths  of  the  appropriation  of 
this  year  has  been  applied  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
to  this  work.     It  may  be  coirq^leted  next  year  with 
the  sum  estimated  for  that  purpose. 

Fort  Jackson,  at  PUiqneminc  Bend. 
The  weather  and  other  circumstances  have  been 
as  favourable  this  year  as  they  were  disastrous  last 
year,  for  carrying  rtn  the  xvorks  of  this  fort.  The 
limited  extent  of  the  work  done  last  year  has  been 
fully  compensated  for  by  the  qnanlity  executed  thi.s 
year.  The  sum  of  83,0nO  dollars  was  reported  last 
year  as  remaining  unexpended;  it  has  been  expend- 
ed, together  with  i.3,OuO  dollars  of  the  90,000  dol- 
lars appropriated  this  year.  The  remaining  66,000 
dollars  will  have  been  expended  by  the  first  of  Match 
next. 

37ie  .Sen  Wall,  for  the  preservation  of  George's  Is- 
land, in  the  harbour  tf  Boston. 
This  operation  is  counccled  with  the  subject  of 
fortil'icntions,(ieorge's  island  having  been  purchis- 
.-.d  as  tb.e  site  of  a  fortification.  The  work  has  lat- 
terly piMtressed  very  rapidly,  but  its  progress  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season,  which  was  the  most 
favourable  ior  carrving  on  the  work,  ivas  retarded 
"icatly  by  the  delinquency  and  ultimate  ladure  ol 
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hiiiidied  and  iiltj'  thiiusanil  get  u|)  at  a  quarter  piist 
•liiii',  vvliereas  thousands  do  not  leave  tlieir  beds  till 
clevpn  or  tnelve. 

All  this  time  is  iininterru|ile(l  day,  anJ  composed 
of  hours  in  which  the  inlellect  is  f:tr  clearer  and 
nio-e  fit  for  study,  than  the  rest  of  the  day 

It  must  be  remenjbered,  loo,  that  nothing  con- 
Huips  more  to  health,  and  consequently  to  longcvi 
1)',  than  early  rising. 

Suppose,  out  of  the  above  number  of  persons, 
live  hundred  thousand  should  live  lour  years'longer 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  viz.  tifty-four 
yens  instead  of  IJIty;  according  to  the  ratio  above, 
here  are  tico  miltions  more  years  of  actual  existence 
utterly  wasted. 


the  ivntracl.i  who  h.td  uiKK-rtiki-n  lo  exi  ciile  il. 
It  is  exp'i  led  that  the  work  will  be  in  a  condition, 
at  the  ex|iirallon  of  this  inontli,  lo  aO'ord  the  disireil 
protection  to  the  island  during  Ihe  appioiching  in- 
clement season,  and  that  it  will  be  finished  early 
next  year.  iSlaterials  of  the  most  durable  quality, 
and  workmanship  of  the  hest  kind,  have  been  ap 
plied  to  so  much  of  the  work  as  has  been  executed. 
The  repair  of  Fort  Co'  .ililul'on.  at  PortsmnutluJVeie 
flampshire. 

This  operation  was  authorized  by  a  distinct  ap- 
propriation, and  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
this  year. 

T/iC  site  for  a  Fort  at   Throg's  Point,  in  Long  island 
Sound, 

Has  been  purchased,  in  fulfilment  of  an  appropri 
atiiin  for  that  purpose.  The  appropriation  also 
contemplated  Ihe  purchase  ol  the  privilege  of  the 
riiiht  of  way  through  the  grounds  adjoining  the  site. 
This  has  not  been  done,  because  such  a  one  as  was 
desired  could  not  he  obtained. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  expense  would  be  saved 
and  facility  afl'ordeil  to  the  pros<^cution  of  Ihe  forti- 
fications, if  appropriations  for  them,  entire  or  par- 
tial, could  be  obtained  at  the  commeiiceiuent  of  the 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Internal  Improve- 
ments have  been  occupied  chiefly  iluriug  this  year 
in  preparing  their  reports  on  the  national  road  from 
the  seat  of  Goveinnient  to  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  bolli  of  which  have 
been  completed.  Connected  with  the  object  last 
stated,  tliey  have  examined  the  Wills'  creek  and 
Castleman  river  route,  which  had  not  before  been 
examined  by  the  Boird.  They  have  alto  fulfilled 
the  duties  assigned  them  by  the  act  of  the  I8th  of 
May  last,  for  the  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  Canal  Company,  and  a  copy  ef  their 
report  is  transmitted  herewith.  Besides  the  fi)rego- 
ing,  the  Board  have  prepared  instructions  relating  to 
surveys;  have  inspected  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Canal;  and  are  now  engaged  in  an  examina- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  mail  route  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Board  have  been  so  entirely  occupied  with 
the  objects  just  stated,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  prepare  the  project  for  a  canal  to  couneci 
Lake  Ponchartrain  vvilh  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
was  sti.led  in  the  report  oi'  last  year  as  one  o/'  Ihe 
objects  to  which  their  early  attention  would  be 
given.  It  will  be  completed,  if  jjracticable,  before 
the  Board  proceed  to  the  examinations  relative  lo 
tlie  Florida  Canal,  the  Canals  lo  connect  the  Coosa 

with  the  Tennessee,  and  to  overcome  the  obslruc-  start,  when  the  words  'absolutely,'  Tun  or  pay,'  or 
lions  in  the  latter  at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  othenl'lay  or  pay,'  are  made  use  of  in  betting.  For  ex- 
objects  to  which  their  attention  will  be  directed  iii''""ple,  I  bet  that  Mr.  Udny's  ch   ni.  Jiliruiulnla,  ab 


Cats. 

The  first  couple  of  eats  which  were  carried  to 
Ciiyaba  sold  for  a  pound  of  gold.  There  was  a 
plague  of  rats  in  the  settlement,  and  they  were  pur- 
chased as  a  speculation,  which  proved  an  excellent 
one.  Their  first  kittens  produced  thirtv  oitavas 
each;  the  next  generation  were  worth  twenty;  and 
the  price  gradually  fell  as  the  inhabitants  were 
stocked  with  these  beautit'ul  and  useful  creatures. 

Montenegro  presented  to  the  elder  Almagro  the 
first  cat  which  was  brought  to  .South  America,  and 
was  rewarded  fur  it  with  six  hundred  pesos. 

[Southey's  Brazil. 
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PLAY  OR  PAY. 

ST.  LEUER,  DERBY,  AND  OAKS PLAY  AND  PAT  BETS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^.inuals  of  Sporting. 

Ill  answer  to  the  question  (whether  a  bet  on  the 
Deiby  is  considered  p.  p  or  not)  contained  in  your 
l(  Iter,  dated  June  lath,  but  which  did  not  reach 
me  lill  Monday,  the  '.i6th,  on  account  of  my  absence 
from  home,  the  better  |)lan,  perhaps  will  be  to  re- 
capitulate certain  rules  relative  to  horse-racing, 
which  bear  upon  the  point,  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
generally  understood. 

'•That  all  dimule  bets  shall  (on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent disputes  which  have  arisen)  be  considered  as 
;tiay  or  pay  bets. 

"The  person  who  larjs  the  odds  has  a  right  to 
ilioose  his  horse,  or  the  field. 

"When  a  person  has  chosen  his  horse,  <^e^eW 
is  what  iia,  ts  a<j:ainst  hint,  but  there  is  no  field  unless 
one  starts  uith  him. 

Bets  detei mined,   though  the    horse  does   not 


that  section  of  the  country.  But  if  it  cannot  be 
Completed  before  those  examinations  shall  be  coiii- 
ttienced,  it  will  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  Board 
shall  be  disengaged  from  them. 


Lost  Hours 
One  person  rises  in  the  morninc  at  half  past  nine, 
another  at  six.  If  each  live  to  be  fifiy  years  old, 
the  one  will  have  enjoyed  sixty-three  tlunisand, 
eight  hundred,  and  seventy-five  hours,  or  two  tk.ni 
sand  six  InindreU  and  sixty  one  days,  more  than  Ihe 
Ojber.  Let  us  suppose,  tliattiiere  are  throushout 
Great  Britain,  one  million,  five  hundred  tiinusaiicl 
persons,  who  rise  at  a  quartpi-  pa.st  nine  itr  later.  Of 
these,  perhaps,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
would,  if  th.-\  rose  at  six.  be  usefully  employed.  At 
this  rate,  fifty  six  thousand  thr.e  hiii.dred  and  for- 
ty six  millions,  eight  hundred  and  seventy  five  thou- 
sand hours,  or  six  millions,  four  hundred  and  lliirly- 
twn  thousanil.  two  hundr*-il  and  ninety  two  years  of 
iridiidual    improvement   are    lust  to  sociity.  every 


half 


century.     J'his  is  supposing,  that  these  nin' 


solulely  wins  the  King's  Plate,  at  Chelmsford,  in 
|i^'24.  I  lose  Ihe  bet  though  she  does  not  start,  and 
win  though  she  goes  over  the  course  alone. 

"Horses  that  forfeit  are  the  beaten  horses,  where 
it  is  run  or  pay. 

••Thutehediionse.Jnne  1,  1815, — At  a  meeting  of 
Ihe  Stewards  ami  Members  ol  the  Jockey  Club,  held 
■Ills  day.  it  was  resolved,  that  no  bet.  which  -hall 
lif  made  on  Ihe  Derby  or  Oaks  Stakes,  after  the 
lirsl  day  of  June,  1815,  shall  be  considered  as  play 
or  [lay,  unles.s  spi  cilied  as  such,  between  the  parties, 
al  the  time  the  bet  is  made. 

"That  the  above  regulation  be  applicable  to  the 
St  Le:;er  .Stales,  at  Doncaster,  from  the  first  day 
of  October,  1815." 

Thine  as  ever, 

Hyde  Park  Corner,  (  John  Fkost. 

June  27,  18-J6.      J" 


111  a  thousand  successive  hours,  on  Newmarket- 
iiealh,  for  a  wager  of  one  thousand  guineas.  Up- 
wards of /100,0<IO  are  said  to  have  been  betted  on 
the  event. 

July  17,  1720— Mr.  Bernard  Calvert  started,  at 
three,  A.  M  on  horseback,  from  St.  George's,  in  the 
Borough,  proceeded  to  Dover,  crossed,  by  barge,  to 
Calais,  returned  in  Ihe  same  w.iy,  and  arrived  at 
St.  George's  church,  fresh  and  hearty,  about  eight, 
P.  M,  thus  completing  his  undertaking  in  seven- 
teen successive  hours. 

July  26,  1805— Mr.  Thompson,  a  clerk  in  the 
Ordnance  department,  undertook  for  a  wao-er  of 
twenty  guineas,  to  run  a  mile  in  five  minutes:  he 
performed  his  task  within  three  seconds  of  the  time 
allowed.  The  Mall,  in  St.  James's  Park,  was  se- 
lected as  the  ground— tiiuo,  early  in  the  uiornin". 

Huntingdon,  July  28,  1763— A  quarter-of-a-mile 
match  was  run  for  one  hundred  guineas,  between 
a  gentleman  and  a  stay  gelding  with  one  leg  tied 
up,  and  won  by  the  former.  'Ihe  horse's  leg  untied 
in  running. 

July  SO,  1817— Mr.  AVells's  Pipylina  mare  trotted 
twenty  four  miles  in  one  hour,  twenty  minutes,  and 
five  seconds,  carrying  a  boy  weighing  seven  stone, 
for  a  wager  of  one  hundred  guineas,  startins  from 
Hornchurch,  in  Essex;  time  allowed,  an  hour  and  a 
half  The  mare  performed  sixteen  miles  in  fifty- 
seven  minutes.  She  was  started  again  at  the  hour, 
after  cleaning  her  mouth,  when  she  completed  the 
remaining  eight  miles  in  twenty  three  minutes  and 
five  seconds. 

July  .SI,  1771— Dunhavid,  by  Ivory  Black,  in 
running  against  Mmoi,  the  second  heal  for  the 
King's  Plate,  at  Canterbury,  struck  his  hind  foot 
into  the  fore  pastern,  and  broke  his  leg.  Three  to 
one  on  Dunhavid,  who  had  previously  won  the 
Plate  at  Salisbury  and  Winchester. 


FOBTB.Y. 


Items  from  the  Anunk  <f  Sporting  of  July  1826. 
■lune    12,  lt^09— Captain    Barclay   completed    his 
arduous  undertaking  of  ivalking  one  thousand  miles 


The  following  sweet,  plaintive,  and  appropriate 
lines,  \vere  sent  us  last  evening,  by  a  young  lady,  as 
the  signature  indicates;  and  we  shall  always  be 
proud  to  adorn  our  columns  with  the  inspirations  of 
the  same  muse.  [,/V  Y.  Evening  Post. 

THE  DYING  YEAR. 

The  dying  year!   How  are  those  few  words  fraught 

With  images  of  faded  loveliness! 
How  doth  it  fill,  with  dreams  of  saddened  thought. 

The  heart  that  sighs  for  all  that  once  could  bless! 
It  falls  with  mournful  sound  upon  the  ear, 
The  knell  of  something  we  have  long  held  dear. 

Thou  frail  and  dying  year!  ah,  where  arc  now 

The  charms  that  havein  turn  been  all  thine  own? 
The    spring's  young  bloom,  the   summer's  ripen'd 
glow. 
The  autumn's  varied  splendour — all  are  gone! 
And  thou  art  sinkin:;  in  oblivion's  wave — 
Would   that  Ihe  griefs   thou  gav'st  might  then  too 
find  a  grave! 

Aye,  years  may  pass;  but  yet  time's  rapid  (light 
Would  be  unheeded,  ivere  it  not  he  flings 

A  cloud  o'er  all  youth's  hopes  and  fancies  bright: 
Alas!  he  bears  upon  his  shadowy  wings 

Darkness,  ilistrust.  and  sorrow,  while  the  mind 

Broods  o'er  the  gloom  to  which  it  is  consigned. 

Thou  dying  year!  hast  thou  not  swept  away 
Joys  dearer  far  than  any  thou  hast  left? 

Have  we  not  seen  our  hopes,  with  thee  decay 

Found  ourselves  drsolate?  And  thus  bereft 

Of  a!!  the  fairest   brightest  ihiiios  ofiarlh. 

Have  we  not  lurn'd  away,  sick  of  the  world's  i-aift 
mirth? 
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Have  we  not  prayed  that  tliou  woiildst  quickly  fleet, 
When   we  were  sunU  in  sorrow's  deepest  gloom; 

Have  we  not  learn'd  each  coming  day  to  street, 
Because  it  brought  us  nearer  to  the  tomb? 

And  thou  hast  fleeted;  and  with  thee  has  past 

The  strong,  deep  misery  that  could  not  last. 

Sorrow  treads  heavily,  and  leaves  behind 
A  deep  impression,  e'en  when  she  departs; 

While  joy  trips  by,  with  steps  light  as  the  wind, 
And  scarcely  leaves  a  trace  upon  our  hearts 

Of  the  faint  footfalls:  only  this  is  sure — 

In  this  world  nought,  save  suffering,  can  endure.* 

Yet  thou  art  a  kind  monitor,  and  we, 

In  thee  may  mark  the  progress  of  our  lives: 

My  springtime  is  yet  new — I  ne'er  may  see 

A  summer;  and  the  fruits  that  autumn  gives. 
For  noe,  may  never  ripen.     O'er  my  brow, 
Ere  then,  the  grass  may  rustle.    Be  it  so! 

lANTHE. 


^llSli^iP'i^i^liiiHis 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  12,  1827. 


JPRICSiS   CURBESTT. 


ARTICLES. 


HXSCIPES. 


APPIlOVEn    METHOD  OF  KEEPING 
LANDS. 


^f-  Wanted  by  the  Editor,  for  distribution,  some 
of  the  seed  of  the  early  black-seed  cotton,  and  seed 
of  the  Havanna  segar  tobacco.  The  original  seed 
from  that  country  will  he  preferred  to  that  which  is 
the  growth  of  tobacco  raised  in  this  country. 


^  The  gentleman  who  railed  for  the  pedigree 
of  the  celebrated  horse  Tuckahoe,  begs  to  renew  his 
request,  and  is  the  more  anxious,  as  he  owns  some 
of  his  stock,  which  he  has  been  prevented  from  sell 
ing  for  want  of  the  means  of  tracing  the  pedigree  of 
that  distinguished  racer. 


William  Zollickctfer,  M  D.,  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  "National  Society  of  ^alural 
Sciences  of  Switzerland;"  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  "Washington  Medical  society." 


MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 

CROWS   FROM  CORN       DocTOR  Zollickoffer's  Materia  Medina  of  the  Uni 
ted   States,  greatly  improved,  is  now  in   the  press,  and 
Take  a  quart  of  train  oil,  as  much  turpentine,  and  j  will  be  completed  m  a  few  weeks.    This  work  includes 
bruised  gunpowder;  boil  them   together,  and  when! »!' "'"  native  medicinal  plants  of  this  country,  which 
hot,  dip  pieces  of  rag  into  the  mixture,  and  fix  them 


on  sticks  in  the  field.  About  four  are  sufficient  for 
an  acre.  The  birds  assuredly  will  not  approach  the 
spot.  The  expense  of  the  above  remedy,  for  the 
evil  occasioned  by  large  Hocks  of  ravenous  birds 
infesting  corn-fields,  is  a  trifle,  compared  to  the  in- 
jury soiTietimes  sustained  in  a  lew  hours. 
Richmojid  county,  Va.iGth  JVov.  1826. 

DISTEMPER  IN  DOOS. 

Dr.  Blaine  has  described  the  disease  called  the 
Distemper  in  Dogs,  with  accuracy,  and  his  medi 
cines,  in  general,  are  successful:  but  a  gentleman 
had  administered  Dr.  Blaine's  medicines  to  a  favor- 
ite pointer,  in  the  disease  called  the  Distemper,  but 
with  no  avail;  the  unvarying  symptoms  had  come 
on,  when  the  poor  animal  crawled  into  the  field,  and 
fell  among  some  grass,  attempting,  but  in  vain,  to 
eat  it.  The  gentleman  followed  this  suggestion  of 
nature,  and  ordered  a  handful  of  grass  to  be  cut  in 
shreds  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  when  mixed 
with  butter,  to  be  put  down  the  animal's  throat:  the 
dose  was  repeated  three  limes  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  a  visible  amendment  almost  immediately 
took  place,  which  terminated  in  recovery. 

WASHING  COTTONS  AND  LINEN. 

Never  wash  muslins,  or  any  kind  of  white  cotton 


gives  it  an  advantage  over  every  other  work  extant 
upon  this  subject.  Jon.  12,  1827. 


WRITING. 

Directions  for  improving  the  hand  writing  in  a  feio 
hours. 

The  learner  should  shove  the  pen  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  quickness,  and  make  every  downward  stroke 
entirely  straight,  from  Ime  to  line,  and  bear  heavy,  and 
equally  heavy  on  the  pen,  without  lifting  it,  in  going 
through  any  word.  All  the  capitals,  as  well  as  the 
small  letters,  should  be  made  entirely  straight,  and 
slanted  very  much,  and  equally ,  and  placed  at  proper 
distances.  The  lines  may  be  ruled  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  apart,  and  the  words  m.  n'and  now  should  be 
written  from  line  to  line,  between  all  the  lines,  and  the 
words  by,  all,  thesf,  John,  Jmn^s,  presfHts,  between  every 
other  line.  Each  of  the  above  eight  words  should  be 
written  by  itself,  over  one  side  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet 
of  paper.  By  writing  three  or  four  sheets  of  paper 
according  to  the  above  directions,  a  very  great  change 
can  be  effected  in  the  hand  writing,  in  a  few  hours 

The  coarse  hand  will  look  something  like  the  work 
of  beginners.  The  parent  or  teacher  should  give  the 
first  fine  hand  copies  in  the  same  words  as  the  coarse 
hand;  Knmo  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John  Jumcs. 
It  should  be  written  no  faster  than  it  can  be  done  well. 

The  book  containing  every  necessary  instruction, 
with  wood  and  copperplate  engravings,  and  the  hand 
writing  transferred  to  stone,  and  printed  from  it,  can 


goods,  with   linen;   for   the    latter    deposits   or  dis-  be  obtained  by  Post  Masters  for  25  cents  in  specie,  and 
charges  a  gum  and  colouring  matter  every  time  it !  one-fourth  deduction,  by  the  dozen 


is  washed,  which  discolours  and  dyes  the  cotton. — 
Wash  them  by  themselves. 

DROPSY. 

A  late  Paris  paper  states,  that  a  woman  was  cur- 
ed of  a  compound  dropsy  of  long  standing  by  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  liquor  three  times  a  day  thus  prepar- 
ed:— three  handsful  of  white  cresses  and  four  %phite 
onions  boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water,  and  reduced 
to  one-third. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  JELLY. 

Press  the  juice  from  the  fruit;  add  the  proper 
proportion  of  sugar,  and  stir  the  juice  and  sugar 
until  the  sugar  is  completely  melted;  put  it  into 
jars,  and,  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  become  of  a 
proper  consistency.  By  this  means,  the  trouble  of 
boiling  is  avoided,  and  the  jelly  retains  more  com 
plctcly  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  stir  the  mixture  until  the  sugar  is  complete- 
ly melted,  and  fine  sugar  should  be  used. 


""Ahi!  null'  altro  cLc  pranto  al  mondo  dura.' 


The  price  of  my  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  schools,  is 
25  cents.  It  cannot  be  conveyed  by  mail  without  too 
great  expense,  except  in  numbers  of  36  pages  each;  20 
numbers  may  be  had  for  a  dollar.  Both  buoks  may  be 
had  by  wholesale  or  retail  of  E.  L.  Williams,  No.  11, 
Front  street.  New  York.  Any  editor  who  will  publish 
the  above,  and  forvvard  a  paper  containing  the  inser- 
tion, shall  receive  two  copies  of  the  book  on  writing. 

Jan.  12,  1S27.  CALEB  HOPKINS. 
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ON  GENTLEMAN  FARMING. 

(From  Lorain's  Husbandry.) 
Observations  on  Ihe  causes  which  have  increased  gen 

tlemau  farming.      I'heir  expensive  establishments 

considered. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
our  seaport  towns,  compelled  iiiultitiides  of  citizens 
to  lake  relnyie  in  Ihe  country.  This  created  a  taste 
for  rural  pursuits,  and  induced  numhers  (whn^e 
finaures  did  not  well  accord  with  it,)  to  form  coun- 
try e.stablishmenls.     As  it   vvas  too  generally  sup 


distinguished  farmer,  before  he  emiiarks  on  his  own  Ipalate,  as  «ell  as  to  suit  every  possible  occasion  ilmt 
account,  in  a  business  with  which  be  is  entirely  un-  rnay  happen,  from  a  wedding  ami  ciuistenins;,  to  a 
lequainted.     Certainly,  if  he   be   a   merchant,  he  ileath  and  funeral      The  self  taught  Kliyo/s;,  or  the 

Kural  Socrates,  with  many  other  instances,  should 
teach  writers  on  aijnculture,  dial  nature  is  not  par- 


would  not  trust   the  command  of  his  ship  to  any 

person   who   had  never  been   at   sea,  allhim^h 

nii;;lit  believe   him    intimately  acquainted   willi  Ibetial  to  any  grade  or  society  in  the  distribution  of  ta- 


Ibeuiy  of  navi;;ation  V'e(  I  believe  it  will  be  toutii 
at  least  equally  hazardous  for  a  s^entleiiiaii  who  can 
command  a  plenty  of  money,  anil  possesses  a  gene- 
rous disposition,  to  encounter  a  farm  without  prac- 
tical information,  unless  ijis  theoretical  knowledge 
be  founded  on  priticiples,  which  are  consisteid  with 
his  peculiar  situation,  and  he  has  sullicient  Hrmness 
not  to  deviate  from  I  hem  As  this,  however,  has 
seldiini.  if  ever,  occurred,  and    it    is   impossible    to 


■nis:  consequently,  that  common  farmers  are  very 
far  from  being  so  stupid  as  too  many  have  repre- 
sented them  to  be.  If  subjects  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  interest  were  properly  applied  to  their 
reasoning  faculties,  Ihey  would  be  as  capable  of 
reasonmg  on  plain,  practical  facts,  as  tbe  learned. 

But  to  return.     So  soon  as  tbe  gentleman  takes 
possession  of  the  firm,  his  trouble  commences..— 


The  previous  habits,  of  a  family  from  town,  seem 
posed  that  an  additicm  of  lind  for  farming,  woidd  j  say  what  may  happen  hereafter.  I  shall  procei'd  toito  be  imuiedialelv  opp,3Sed  to  tbe  simplicity  of 
lessen   Ihe    expense,  this   still    more   itijurious  plan  i describe  what    has   but   too   frequently   taken  place  |  rural  economy.     The   duelling   house    may   be  suf- 

wiiiter    and   airy    in 


was  adopted  by  many;  and  immense  sums  ol'  mpney  |  beretolore. 


wasted  in  a  business,  with  which  they  were  enfirely 
unacquainted. 

Other  gentlemen,  who  have  either  by  their  own 


ficipntly  large,  also    warm   in 


VVhen  a  gentleman  wishes  to  conmience  farming, smnuT'r:  still,  bi^  fimily  or  himself  too  often  dis- 
for  the  purfiose  of  getting  rid  id'  the  troubles  and  cover  thai  tbe  lloors  bare  been  formed  with  broad 
vexalims  o(  the  world,  he  gener.dly  resorts  to  books  oak  or  pine  bo^ird.s  which  have  too  many  kii'ts  ia 
inibi'-lry.  or  from  inheritance,  a.  quired  handsome  i  for  information.  These  clearly  and  very  justly  con- j  (hem.  The  chinmey  or  fire  places  are  too  large, 
estates,  become  tired  of  the  business  or  (ileasuresivince  him,  that  full  bred  farmers  do  not  manage  j  and  being  without  either  marble  hearths  or  jaTubs, 
which  are  pursued  in  towns.  I'ilizens  of  this  dcscrip-, their  agricultural  concerns,  any  thing  like  so  advan-' are  intolerable:  the  ceilings  are  too  low,  and  the 
tion,  generally  keep  c^irriages  for  the  recreation  ol  jtageously  as  might  be  done:  also,  that  much  ^rcat-  plastering  has  become  scaly  from  fre.qijent  while 
themselves  anil  families,  and  their  excursions  into  jer  profit  itiigbt  be  readily  obtained,  if  farming  was,  washing,  and  c 
the   country,   are   commonly    pleasant    relaxations  properly    conducted.       Firmly    believing    in 

from   their    pursuits    in    town.     This   prepares   the  books,  and  that  they  have,  at  least,  taught  him  the  i  by  too  much  wood   in   the   sash  excludes   the  light; 
ll)in<l  to  be  infatuated  with  rural  economy;  especial-' rudiments  of  agrienlture,  he  resolves;  and  tbe  farm   the  staircases  are   confined,  and   tbe  height  of  tbe 


mot  be  made  to  look  well;  the  vvin- 
tbesejdovvs  arc  entirely  loo  small,  and  small  glass  divided 


ly  :is  tbe  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  our  larger  towns 
have  been  enriched  and  improved  with  more  taste 
and  ^kill.  than  generally  takes  place  elsewhere. 
Luxuriant  crops,  with  numerous  flocks  and  herds, 
are  seen  in  every  direction. 

Foets.  with  other  writers,  attribute  to  rural  pur- 
suits, all  the  rational  pleasures  which  constitute  the 
chief  happiness  of  man.  In  doing  this,  they,  how 
ever,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  these  beautiful 
sceties  which  they  so  elegjanlly  describe,  are  the 
elTect  ol   immense  labour  and  fatigue. 

The  gentleman  whose  imagination  has,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  excited  by  recollecting  some  of  the 
most  appropriate  passages    from    these  authors,  ^m 


is   bought   without  duly   observing,   and   of  course  steps  will  fatigue  Ihe  family.     A  single  row  of  small 


without  sutiiciently  considering,  that  the  different 
opinions  of  the  authors,  give  contradictory  theories, 
consequently,  he  has  actually  to  learn,  from  his  own 
practice,  which  of  them  is  right;  or  whether  the 
whole  of  them  may  not  be  essentially  wrong,  in 
many  cases  in  which  bis  prosperity  may  be  highly 
interested  Such  information  as  Ibis  in  the  hands 
of  a  zealous  novice,  is  something  like  a  sword  in 
the  hands  of  an  enthusiastic  revolutionist,  who  does 
not  distinguish  beiween  the  rational  principles  of  li- 
berty and  licentiousness.  If  the  practices  recom- 
men<led  by  writers  on  agriculture,  were  always  ac- 
companied with   a    clear   explanation  of  the  benefi 


pears  also  to  fcugel.  or  not  to  know,  lli,-,t  agriculture, Icial   causes    brought    into   operation    bv    them,  the 
when  properly  pursued,  under  the   most   (iivourahle  I  gentleman    farmer,  even  in    the   commencement  of 


cii'cumstances,  requires  very  great  atlentiim,  both 
early  and  late;  and  that  there  are  very  feweinploy- 
menls  which  have  more  crosses,  losses  and  ilisap 
pointments,  necessarily  attached  to  them.  .\n  epi 
demic  sometimes  sweeps  oB"  live  stock,  as  witn  Ihe 
besom  of  destruction.  If  this  does  not  happen,  all 
anim  lis  are  liable  to  disease  or  accident, and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Ihe  farmer's  slock  is  vested  in 
them.     Mildew,  smut,  with  numerous  blights,  also 


his  business,  would  be  much  better  enabled  to  de- 
termine their  probable  merit  by  comparing  them 
with  practices  recommended  by  other  writers  on 
the  same  subject;  especially  as  it  may  be  lanl  down 
as  a  maxim  in  farming,  that  no  practice  can  be  pro- 
per il  it  be  opposed  to  reason.  It  is  therefore  to 
this  faculty,  that  every  writer  shoiibl  apply  his  sub- 
ject If  this  be  not  d<ne,  the  reader  has  either  to 
supply  the  defect  by  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 


excessive  rains,  storms,  a  scorching  sun,  drought, jsubject,  or  to  remain  ignorant,  further  than  bare  as 
untimely  nipping  frosts,  and  insects,  (which  are|sertion  goes.  If  he  should  act  on  the  faith  of  this, 
sometimes  as  destructive  as  an  invading  army,)  de-|he  may  be  egregiously  disappointed,  as  the  patient 
stroy  the  farmer's  must  flattering  expectations.  [who  swallows  the  pills,  powders, or  anodynes,  of  an 


However,  Ihe  gentleman  seems  to  expect  to  rest 
from  all  his  labours,  when  he  commences  farming. 
Every  jaunt  into  tbe  country  confirms  ibis  senti- 
ment, and  he  returns  with  increased  reluctance  to 
the  smoke,  dust,  bustle  and  putrid  effluvia  of  the 
city.  These  annoyances  appear  to  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated by  his  heated  imagination,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding excursion  increases  the  delusive  expectation 
of  happiness  in  rural  pursuits;  which,  saving  the 
least  of  vvhat  may  happen,  will  certainly  doom  a 
few  years  of  the  gentleman's  life,  to  continual  per- 
plexity, unless  his  conduct  in  the  country  be  go 
verned  by  much  caution,  and  a  very  uncommon 
share  of  prudence.  Parming,  as  it  is  now  praclis 
ed,  (especially  by  those  who  depend  principally 
upon  books,)  is  a  very  complex  business;  and  if 
this  science  were  stripped  of  its  complicated  ahsur- 
dilies.  and  reduced  to  a  perfect  and  simple  system 
of  management,  still,  as  it  is  only  by  practice  that 
we  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
simple  employments,  it  would  seem  thai  tb.  gentle 
man  ought  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  with  some 
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ignorant  quack  who  invents  specifics  to  cure,  and 
also  to  prevent,  every  disease  in  nature,  and  boldly 
oflfers  them  to  the  public,  (and  but  too  frequently 
with  success.)  although  the  causes  which  produce 
these  wonderful  efTecIs,  remain  a  secret  not  only  to 
his  credulous  customers,  but  also  to  himself  This 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  plain,  practical  farmers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  greatly  opposed  to  books 
on  agriculture,  for  which  I  now  believe  (though  I 
once  thought  otherwise,)  they  have  been  too  severe 
ly  censured. 

This  prejudice  seems  to  arise  from  their  being 
too  often  disappointed  by  the  promises  of  great  pro- 
fit from  pr.ietices  which  were  better  calculated 
to  ruin  them  than  increase  their  revenue,  for  it 
must  be  confesseil  t  at  but  loo  many  of  this  stanjp 
hiive  appeared.  They  have  either  been  predicat 
ed  on  elaborate  calculations  founded  on  erroneous 
principles,  or  on  certain  rounds  or  courses  of  croos, 
as  if  the  interest  of  agriculture  was  to  be  promoted 
by  the  means  taken  by  writers  on  cookery,  who  fur 


ss,  placed  over  the  t"p  of  the  front  door,  bad 
been  found  suflfiiient  to  light  the  former  farmer  on 
bis  way  up  stairs,  or  to  enable  him  to  find  a  bag  or 
any  other  thing  deposited  in  the  entry.  Tbe  gen- 
tleman's family,  however,  cannot  grope  in  the  dark; 
and,  besides  tliis  inconvenience,  the  large  door  posts 
seem  better  calculated  to  support  a  gate  than  the 
front  door  of  a  gentleman's  house.  The  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  door,  in  place  of  being  marble,  are 
made  of  free  stone;  tbe  height  of  them  is  quite- too 
great,  they  extend  but  little  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  and,  a*  tbe  last  step  terminates  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  door,  still  there  is  no  platform  in  front. 

A  c.msuhati.in  is  held,  and  frequently  ends  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  convenient  and  very  useful 
house,  well  calcu'ateil  to  promote  the  futttfe  ease  and 
tranquillity  of  a  rational  farmer;  and  it  too  often 
happens  (even  when  the  gentleman  cannot  conve- 
niently spare  the  money,)  that  the  building  is  com- 
pletely gutted  and  modernized,  or  appropriated  to 
accommodate  the  hired  farmer  or  bead  man  and  his 
family,  and  a  new  one  is  erected  for  the  master. 

If  the  gentleman  determines  on  the  latter,  he  acts 
wisely,  as  after  much  money  has  been  spent  in  al- 
tering, even  an  excellent  house,  that  has  been  built 
to  suit  the  convenience  and  finances  of  a  plain, 
practical  farmer,  it  is  but  a  botched  piece  ol  busi- 
ness at  last;  however,  in  either  case,  the  money 
commonly  expended,  does  not  accord  with  any  ra- 
tional estimate  of  the  income  that  may  he  derived 
from  the  farm 

But  what  makes  the  matter  still  wor.'e,  the  altera- 
tions and  amendments  too  seldom  slop  at  the  man- 
sion house  An  ice  house,  with  various  other  build- 
ings and  conveniences,  which  a  plain,  practical  far- 
mer seldom  thinks  of  erecting,  seem  to  be  consider- 
ed necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  gentlemaa 
farmer. 

These  things,  in  detail,  appear  to  be  trifles;  but 
a  very  serious  expense  occurs  before  they  are  finish- 
ed, as  they  are  commonly  erected  on  the  must  ao- 
proved  plan,  and  too  often  expensively  ornamented. 
Tbe  garden  is  seldom  found  sutiiciently  larse  or 
properly  arranged.  Il  is  therefore  considerably  en- 
larged, and  properly  laid  out  and  regulated;  the 
walks  gravelled,  and  a  green  or  hot  house  too  often 
erected,  where  tbe  ornamental  and  useful  exotics  of 
soiilhern  climates  are  abuniianlly  introduced.  Be- 
ides  the  pleasure   arising   from  seeing,  displaying. 


uish  recipes  to  compound  dishes  agreeable  to  every  I  and  using  these   rare  productions  of  nature,  it  is 
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probable  that  the  j;p|it|piiiaii  hns  bi-eii  leii  t.  believe. 
from  observing;  that  the  nursery  men  obtam  very 
l!ie;h  prices  for  those  plants,  that  his  gardener  and 
marliet  man  may  readily  dispose  of  the  increase 
arising  from  the  original  stock,  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage. Slimmer  houses  are  also  built,  so  as  to 
adorn  the  premises,  and  secure  a  pleasant  retreat 
from  the  rays  ol'  the  sun;  anti  if  there  be  any  stream 
Avhich  favours  the  project,  a  fish  pond  is  too  often 
made. 

The  plain,  practical  farmer,  has  commonly  be- 
fore his  door  a  yard  of  a  moderate  size,  "ell  cover- 
ed with  grass  This,  with  the  borders  round  the 
beds  in  his  garden,  are  often  decorated  by  his  wife 
and  daughters,  with  the  common  but  interesting 
flowers  and  shrubs  generally  employed  in  the  coun- 
try for  this  purpose.  These,  with  the  adjacent 
fields,  (if  tiiey  happen  to  be  well  cultivated,)  dis- 
play the  genuine  loatures  of  rural  simplicity.  The 
iittenlion  nccess.iry  to  this  simple  but  lovely  esta 
blishment,  re()uiies  no  more  labour  than  the  leisure 
lime  that  can  be  readily  appropriated  to  it,  without 
interrcriiig  with  the  business  that  should  be  done 
either  in  ihe  house  or  on  the  farm.  As  the  human 
imnd  craves,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  will  have  amuse- 
ment, it  would  be  dillicult  to  devise  one  that  would 
be  more  rational,  interesting,  or  innocent  than  this, 
But  this  simple  system  of  economy  too  seldom 
accords  with  the  views  of  the  gentleman  farmer, 
and  several  acres  of  an  adjacent  field  are  added  to 
a  yard,  which  is  now  called  a  lawn.  This  is  laid 
out  in  proper  form,  with  gravelled,  ser(>entine 
walks,  wilderness,  &.C.;  also  decorated  with  orna- 
mental tfees  and  llowers,  which  are  readily  obtain- 
ed, when  money  is  plenty,  from  the  nursery  men  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Although  the  former  farmer  may  have  had  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fruit  to  supply  his  lamily  with  a  plenty  of 
it,  cider,  brandy.  Sic,  and  the  residue  being  carefully 
gathered  by  himself  and  his  family  and  taken  to 
market,  made  his  garden  and  orchard  profitable  to 
him,  the  gentleman  too  frequently  discovers  that 
the  fruit  is  not  of  the  most  approved  kind:  there- 
fore orders  are  sent  to  the  best  nursery  men  lor 
trees,  bushes,  vines,  &c.,  of  every  description,  that 
are  the  nwst  valuable. 

The  barn  and  oilier  out  buildings  are  too  often 
considered  inconveniently  constructed;  they  also 
undergo  extensive  alterations,  or  new  ones  are 
erected  on  a  proper  plan.  Marble  has  been  used 
in  some  parts  of  these  buildings,  and  much  orna- 
mental work  employed  in  the  coiistiuction  of  tliem. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  notwithstanding  the 
fencing  was  sufficient,  with  some  little  mending,  to 
have  secured   Ihe   former   farmer's   crops  for  some 


made,  but  too  commonly  not  without  much  trouble, 
perplexity,  and  expense.  Of  this,  however,  he  does 
not  complain;  being  clearly  convinced  that  the> 
agriculture  of  this  country  is  very  imperfect,  when 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  re-' 
solves  to  imitate  in  his  practice  But  notwithstand- 
ing his  very  laudable  and  patriotic  intention,  it  ge- 
nerally happens  that  his  workmen  do  not  know  how 
to  handle  these  outlandish  tools,  and  having  a  mor- 
tal hatred  against  every  thing  that  is  new,  unless 
they  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  it,  they  design- 
edly (but  as  if  by  accident,)  break  them  against 
some  unlucky  slump,  stone  or  gate  post;  being  de- 
termined not  to  puzzle  their  brains  with  learning 
the  use  of  them,  and  very  unfortunately  the  gentle- 
man is  incapable  of  instructing  them:  therefore,  af 
ter  much  time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  fruit- 
less attempts  to  brina;  them  into  use,  they  are  finally 
laid  aside,  until  they  are  better  understood.  If 
this  shjuld  never  happen,  the  purchase  money  is 
also  lost. 

A  plenty  of  working  horses  and  oxen  are  also  pur- 
chased, and  of  the  best  quality,  provided  the  high- 
est price  can  certainly  effect  this  purpose.  It  being 
generally  determined  to  breed  from  the  best  stock, 
bulls,  cows,  rains,  ewes,  &c.,  are  selected  from  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  ixiost  approved  breeders. 
The  breeders  soon  discover  the  talents  of  the  pur- 
chaser; and  the  gentleman  seldom  fails  in  procuring 
the  best  stock  the  country  can  afford,  if  very  exor 
bitant  prices  enhance  the  value  of  the  animals. 
Price  is  too  generally  a  secondary  consideration 
with  him;  especially  if  he  be  determined  to  excel 
at  the  cattle  shows,  and  also  to  send  to  market  the 
first  rate  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  too  often  believed 
that  his  books  furnish  him  with  recipes  which  will 
enable  him  to  effect  this  purpose.  Of  the  cattle 
show,  I  know  but  little,  having  never  been  there.  I 
do,  however,  know  that  the  gentleman  ought  to 
have  considered  that  although  his  recipes  may  be 
excellent,  and  his  ingenuity  equal  to  reducing  them 
into  actual  practice,  a  dairy  requires  in  this  country 
the  laborious  attention  of  the  mistress  of  the  family 
The  |)revious  habits  of  his  lady  render  it  impossi 
ble,  without  risking  her  life,  for  her  to  stand  over 
her  shoe  tops  in  mud  or  dung,  or  half  leu  deep  in 
snow,  until  the  cows  are  milked,  and  after  this,  to 
see  that  the  most  trivial  thing  belonging  to  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  dairy  is  properly  done,  even  to 
slopping  the  cows  and  feeding  the  pigs.  If  this  be 
not  done,  or  the  gentleman  be  not  more  fortunate 
than  common,  every  thing  will  be  mismanaged,  and 
his  fine  stately  cows  will  soon  become  dry.  There- 
fore, in  place  of  selling  butter  and  cheese,  he  will 
have  the  mortification   of  depending  on  the  plain 


we  generally  hear  that  it  belongs  to  some  gentleman 
farmer. 

Having  gone  through  the  long  and  expensive  ca- 
talogue of  ihe  gentleman's  improvements  for  the 
accon^.modation  of  his  family,  and  his  preparations 
for  farming.  I  will,  in  the  next  iliaptcr,  make  such 
remarks  on  the  different  siibjecls,  as  I  believe  may 
be  useful  to  this  highly  interesting,  but  too  often  very 
mistaken  class  of  fanners. 

(To  be  continued.) 


considerable  time  to  come,  they  arc  subjected  to  an  practical  farmers  around  him  for  butter,  more  than 
e.iipcnsive  repair.  If  there  be  any  worm  fencing,  it  j  half  the  year:  and  his  cheese,  if  any  should  happen 
is  generally  condemned,  and  post  and  railing  put  to  be  made,  will  never  be  fit  to  appear  at  his  table, 
up  in  its  place.  Although  the  gentleman  expects  much  future  im 

The  roads  through  the  farm  are  often  considered  I  provenient  from  Ihe  manure  which  will  be  made  by 
inconvi  niently  situated,  and  others  are  made  where  I  his  extensive  slock,  still,  he  is  seldom  unmindlul  of 
they  should  be.  As  lime  has  worn  otf  the  soil  from  the  present  time,  and  his  carts  are  busily  employed 
the  old  roads,  they  are  filled  up  with  rich  mould,  [in  bringing  larife  quantities  from  the  city.  It,  how 
Gullies,  and  sometimes  qu;irries  in  the  fields,  are  j  ever,  too  sehfjin  happens  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
also  filled  up,  and  the  surl'ace  enriched  to  promote! the  quality  of  manure,  and  his  carters  find  it  much 
vetcetation.  Inequalilies  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  e:isicr  to  load,  and  also  to  haul  such  as  consists 
have  been  levelled  through  the  fields.  Open  and  |  principally  of  straw.  This  actually  reduces  Ihe  va- 
uiider  orains  formed  where  spinscy  or  boggy  places}  lue  of  it  more  than  one  half;  so  that  every  cart- 
appear.     Slumps  are  hoed  up  by  the  roots.     Rocks  load,  which  costs  Ihe  plain,  practical  farmers  in  his 


blown  anJ  removeil,  and  the  space  occupied  by 
tbi  111  filled  up  and  covered  with  good  soil.  Ditches 
are  sometimes  (brnied  between  the  fields  and  Ihe 
woods,  to  cut  oti'  Ihe  communication  of  the  roots 
of  Ihe  trees,  so  that  the  crops  may  not  be  injured 
by  them. 

The  gentleman  is  commonly  careful  in  the  com 


neiifhbourhood,  after  it  is  hauled,  two  dollars,  com- 
monly costs  the  gentleman  four  or  five  dollars,  if 
the  real  vaiue.in  place  of  the  bulk,  be  estimated. 
Although  the  gentleman  intends  to  farm  much  belter 
than  Ihey  do,  this  single,  but  serious  slip  in  the  bc- 
ginnini;,  seems  to  place  him  so  far  in  the  back 
ground  as  to  render  the  contest  at  least  very  doubt- 


menccmenl  of  his  career,  to  collect  every  iniple-|ful 
nient  ol  husbandry;  and  too  often  adiis  others  that;  If,  in  riding  Ihe  roads  sear  to  one  of  our  cities, 
are  highly  recommended  by  books,  which  also  fur  j  we  Inqipen  to  meet  a  cart  filled  with  long  strawy 
nish  engravings  of  tbem,  liom  which  be  gets  thcin  Idung,  and  ask  the  driver  for  whom  he  is  hauling  it. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  LOWER 
VIRGINIA. 

(From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.) 

At  a  meeting  of  farmers,  in  the  court  house  of 
.lames'  City,  on  the  lllh  day  of  December,  lS-26, 
pursuant  to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  forpjjng  an 
Jiinriilturnl  Sockty,  A.  Hankins,  Esq.,  w^  called 
to  the  chair,  and  William  F.  Pearce  appointed  Se- 
cretary. 

A  preamble  and  constitution  were  offered  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting,  by  James  Semple,  Jr. 
Esq.  Several  alterations  oi'  an  unimportant  cha- 
racter were  suggested  by  various  persons,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  mover;  and  the  question  being  taken 
on  the  preamble  and  every  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion separately,  they  were  unanimously  adopted,  as 
follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  associate  together 
as  an  agricultural  society.  We  believe  that  many 
and  important  benefits  will  be  derived  from  such  an 
association.  « 

Our  objects  are — First,  the  advancement  of  the 
farming  interests  generally.  Secondly,  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture;  and,  thirdly,  the  improvement 
of  Ihe  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  below 
th'»  head  of  tide  water.  While  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, in  the  pursuit  of  their  various  occupa- 
tions, are  frequently  brought  together,  and  consult 
and  act  as  one  body,  making  known  to  government 
all  their  wants,  forcing  their  claims  on  the  attention 
of  llic  publick,  and  enlisting  them  in  their  favour, 
l)y  remonstrances,  petitions  and  (lublications  of  their 
opinions;  and,  in  fine,  derive  all  the  advantages 
which  necessarily  flow  from  concerted  action — the 
farmers  and  planters,  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  rarely 
associating  together  as  one  body,  are  seldom  heard 
by  the  publick,  and  never  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
concert  and  union.  Their  interests,  consequently, 
are  often  disregarded,  in  the  promotion  of  schemes 
designed  for  the  advancement  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  Although  it  would  seem 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  the  farming 
interests  in  our  new  republics,  are  really  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  people,  we  |)ropose  to  ourselves, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  the  benefits  of  association 
and  concert  as  farmers. 

In  the  second  place,  we  consider  that  agriculture 
will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
prizes  annually,  among  those  farmers  who  produce, 
from  a  given  number  of  acres,  the  greatest  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  cotton,  grass  and  other  products  of  the 
lower  country,  the  growing  of  which  it  may  be 
deemed  important  to  encourage.  Also,  by  giving 
prizes  to  those  who  rear  the  best  horses,  oxen  and 
mu'es  for  the  plough,  and  to  those  who  may  stand, 
wiihin  the  limits  of  the  society,  the  best  Stallion 
and  Jack  at  moderate  seasons. 

Not  only  will  agricultural  products  and  a  know- 
ledge of  asricultural  pursuits  be  greatly  increased 
by  these  means,  but  our  last  named,  but,  perhaps, 
most  important  object  in  entering  into  this  associa- 
tion, may  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  attained  to  a  great 
degree.  Below  the  head  of  tide  water,  tide,  canal, 
and  wind  mills,  we  may  safely  assert,  may  be  made 
lo  effect  all  our  purposes  of  sawing,  grinding  and 
manufacturing  generally.  Our  numerous  ponds  of 
stagnant  fresh  water  then,  may  be  dispeiined  with, 
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without  serious  inconveniences   to   the   people,  aid  [Uorrps|p(indina;  Committee  In  writing,  of  their  uish   Febniary,  "ml  nill^;l^   aW  iin-,!;  ml  thosi-  ihm  sur- 
the  beds  of  the  old   ponds   m:ty  be   converted  into  |  to  be  dischargred.  |  vived  were  poor  litlle   nuilj  1hi!ii!,s,  and  mostly  all 

oorn  fields  and  mcadosvs,  yielding;,  from  their  fer  [  lO.  Any  proposition  having  in  view  an  altera-jdicd  the  next  winter.  I  al>o  lost  about  one-fifth 
tility  a::d  moisture,  immense  crops.  Besides,  our  |  tion  or  amendment  of  the  constitution,  shall  be  part  of  my  old  sheep,  which  I  think  was  mostly 
country  is  intersected  by  numerous  swamps,  and  we  I  read  at  one  meeting,  and  laid  over  to  tlie  next. ^  ouing  to  their  being  constantly  e^posed  to  the  rnld 
have  extensive  marsh-s  and  sunken  grounds — all  of, when  it  shall  be  rejected,  unless  a  niaJDrity  of  all  rains  and  snow;  (or  they  were  well  fed.  I  then 
will  h.  as  well  as  the  mill  ponds,  are  fruitful  sources! the  members  of  the  society  concur  in  accepting  it. 
of  ill  health  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacenti  On  tli3  motion  of  Dr.  Waller,  it  ivas  resolved, 
country,  (forming  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  lov»er  lihat  the  election  of  otticers  lor  the  society  be  defer- 
Virginia.)  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  entirely  i  red  to  the  next  regular  meeting, 
useless,  although  they  would  prove  an  immense  I  The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment 
source  of   wealth    to    the    owners,   if  cleared  andlof   a    Coiimiittee   of   Corrtspondence — and  Judge 


drained.  These  lands  are  by  far  the  most  ferfile  in 
our  country,  and  the  only  grass  lands  we  have.  The 
awarding  prizes  to  those,  wlio  should  raise  the 
greatest  quantity  of  hay,  or  of  Indian  corn,  from  a 

given  nunber  of  acres  of  unimproved  ground,  would  that  the  proceedings  of  the  mieling'  be  publislici 
drive  all  competitors  to  this  description  of  lands,  in  the  Richmond  inquirer,  and  that  ti\u  hundn  i 
The  draining  of  them,  even  if  confined  at  first  to  a|copies  of  the  preamble  and  constitution  be  print 
few  of  the  most  enterprising  agriculturists,  would  |ed.  and  that  the  Comniillee  of  Coinsponilence  re- 
yet  in  the  end  be  productive  of  wonderful  effects,  iceive  subscriptions  thereto,  by  agents  or  in  person. 
It  Wv)uld  act  in  a  geometrical  ratio  on  further  recla  lin  all  the  counties  in  Virginia  below  the  head  ol 
niations,  and.  of  course,  in  the  same  proportion  on  (ide  water. 


Semple,  l)r  Robert  P.  Waller,  James  Semple.  Ji 
William  B.  Tavlor,  and  Allen  Marston,  were  elect 
ed 

On  motion   of  James  Semple,  Jr.   Esq.,  resolved. 

1 

I 


The  society  then   adjourned  to  the  next  regular 
meeting. 

ARCHER  HANKINS,  Chairman. 
Wm.  F.  PeaR'  e,  SVc'/y.  « 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP,  &c. 

By  Benjamin  Svttoii,  of  Seneca. 


their  agriculiural  products,  and  the  healthiness  oi' 

the  country,     it  would  not  only  sprea;!  information, 

and  furnish  the  light  of  example  to  neighbours  ovvn- 

inar  land  of  the  same  character,  but  the  greater  the 

portion  of  any  body  of  land  that  is  drained,  the  more 

uasily   is  the   rem.iinmg   quantity    reclaimed.     The] 

operation  would    be   observed,  by   those    most  inte- 1 

rested  in  observing  closely,  and  of  course  most  apt  | 

to  derive  information  from  it;  and  when  they  shoulil! 

attenmt  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  their  iFro"!  "'e  Memoirs  of  the  Board  ot   Agriculture  of  the 

own  contijruous   lands,  they    would    find   the  task  |   ,  State  of  New  >ork.) 

much  easier  than  anticipated,  from  the  circumstance  T  o  Jesse  Buel,  Esft., 

above  alluded  to.     We  conceive,  theretbre,  that  we]      Dear  Sir. —  Having  received  a  circular,  addressed 

may  confidently  expect,  that  the  awarding  of  surh  to   me,  requesting  me  to  communicate  to  the  Board 

prizes  will  go  far  to  eltect  our  last  and  most  inipor-  of  Agriculture  for   the  State   of  New    York,  what 

tant  object  in  view.     Our  country  is  prevened.oiii)   little  information  I  possess,  as  a  farmer,  I  know  of 

}iy  (he  unhealthincss  ol   the   region   and  the  want  ol  Rp   better  way  than  to  give  a  short  account  of  my 

enterprise  anions  the   citizens,  from  being  the  gar- 1  operations  for  several  years  past;  which  areas  fol- 

den  spot  of  Vira;inia.     Any  thing,  then,  which  will, lows: 

oncoiirage  a  spirit   of   enterprise    and   render  the|      In  tilling  the   earth,  I  consult   the  nature  of  the 

country  more  healthy,  must  be  considered  a  great, soil:  if  sandy,  I  leave  the  surface  smooth,  in  order 


built  sheds  to  shelter  them  in  had  storms,  but  did 
not  take  my  bucks  from  my  ewes.  The  lambs 
came  in  February,  and  the  greater  part  died;  and 
the  remain<ler  were  poor,  scrawny  things,  I  then 
found,  lor  the  first  time,  that  the  ewes  h.id  but  little 
nulk.  which  was  oHins;  to  their  beinir  leil  on  dry 
food  The  next  year.  1  put  my  bucks  with  my  ewes, 
the  twentieth  Oilober:  had  belter  luck  The  in-xt 
year.  I  put  my  bin  ks  tenth  November:  had  still  bet- 
ter luck.  The  next  year,  put  my  bucks  the  first 
December;  and  from  one  hunilreil  and  fifty  six 
•  wes,  raised  one  hundred  and  fifty  four  lanibs; 
which  great  •-iiccess  was  chiefiy  owing  to  the  season 
of  the  year  the  limbs  i-ami'  in;  the  ewes  then  hav- 
ing plenty  of  milk,  and  the  cold  storms  mostly 
over.  I  never  let  my  ewes  have  the  buck  until  they 
are  upwards  of  one  year  old.  my  reason  for  so  doing 
is,  they  lose  two  fore  teeth  when  they  are  one  )  ear 
old,  and  cannot  ijalher  grass  enough  to  support 
themselves  and  lamb,  and  are  both  spoiled.  My 
sheep  sheds,  before  mentioned,  have  large  spaces 
left  open  at  the  sides,  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  lets  the  air  circulate  freely  above 
their  backs,  and  carries  off  the  stench.  I  also  h.ive 
racks  with  bottoms  to  tliein.in  order  to  keep  them 
from  running  over  their  feed,  or  getting  their  wool 
full  of  hay  seed,  which  is  injurious. 

When  properly  managed,  sheep  are  the  most  pro- 
fitable animals  raised  upon  our  farms;  as  they  sup- 
ply, in  their  fieece,  carcass  and  tallow,  the  most 
urgent  wants  of  man.  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
their  real  value  seems  not  to  be  well  understood  by 
our  legislature,  or  they  would  lend  a  fostering  hand 
to  so  valuable  an  animal.  Vhe  United  Stales  'an 
never  be  an  independent  nation,  until  we  manufac 
ture  our  own  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 


and  lasting  benefit  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

For  the  present  we   adopt  the  following  consti- 
tution: 

1.  Our  society  shall  be  called  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  lower  Virginia 

2.  Williamsburg  shall  be  the  place  at  which  the 
meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held 


to  retain  the  moisture  as  long  as  possible;  if  the  soil 

is  heavy,  I  lay  it  in  ridges,  so  as  to  carry  the  water 

off  as  soon  as  possible.     The  ridges  are  made  by 

throwing  eight   furrows  together,  and   cleaning  out 

the  middle  furrows  between  the  lanus.  which  .dways 

ought  to  lay  so  as  to  take  the  water  off     I  followed 

this  mode  of  farming  many  years,  but  finding  my 
3.  Annual  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  j  farm  fast  decaying  under  the  plough,  and  knowingi  that  important  fact,  viz.  that  the  best  soil  in  Massa 
Monday  in  March,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  j  that  no  farm  will  keep  itself  in  heart  without  barn  chusetts  consists,  or  may  consist,  of  reclaimed  up- 
society  may  adjourn  to,  or  the  President  or  Vice;jard  manure,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  raising} land  maishes;  and  that  the  agricultural  resources 
President  may  appoint,  under  the  authority  herein-  of  horses  and  cattle,  with  very  good  success;  but  I  of  New  Englaml  will  never  be  in  the  highest  prac 


GOVERNOR  LINCOLN'S  FARM. 

(From  tlie  New  England  Farmer.) 
We,  not  long  since,  took  a  morning's  rambi'!  over 
the  farm  of  his  excellency  Governor  Linceln.  ad- 
Joining  his  seat  in  Worcester;  and  were  much  gra- 
tified, as  well  as  instructed  by  our  excursion.  VVe 
observed,  among  other  things,  an  exemplificatino  of 


after  given  them 

4.  'I'hc  menibers  may  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
and  nine  votes  shall  constitute  a  quoruni 

5  1  he  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Clerk,   Treasurer,   and  Steward,  who  shall 


never  suffered  my  young  stock  to  stand  crooked  tieable  degree  developed  till  her  unproductive,  un- 
with  hunger  or  cold,  in  their  first  year's  growth;  for  sightly,  and  unwholesome  swamps  are  brought  un- 
if  they  are  allowed  so  to  do, they  will  grow  crooked, der  cultivation.  The  droughts  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
as  well  as  a  twig  when  bent.  I  think  that  if  farmers;  mate,  according  to  maxims  of  philosophy,  and  the 
in  general  would  feed  to  two,  as  much  as  they  do!  records  of  experience,  will  be,  on  an  average  of 
hold  their  offices  twi  Ive  months,  and  in  case  ofjto  three,  their  nett  profits  would  be  much  greater,  seasons,  more  and  more  severe,  as  the  countrv  is 
absence  or  inability   (to  be  jucged  of   by  the  so  !  Alter  these    several  experiments,    my    land   being  cleared  of  trees,  and  laid  open  to  the  unobstrui  ted 


oiet) ,)  of  any  officer,  his  absence  shall  be  supplied 
by  election,  until  be  attends,  or  his  disability  is  re- 
moved. 

6.  There  shall  be  a  standing  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, to  consist  of  five  members,  any  three 
of  whom  may  act,  to  be  appointed  in  such  manner 
as  the  society  may  determine. 

7.  The  elections  shall  be  held  at  the  regular  meet 
ings  10  March,  at  which,  also,  the  subjects  lor  priz 
es  shall  be  fixed,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
made  for  awarding  them. 

8  The  President,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or 
inability,  the  Vice  President,  may  call  a  meeting 
by  advertisement,  in  »ome  paper  of  extensive  cir- 
culaiion. 

9.  The  members  shall  each  pay  every  year  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cent',  and  .,11  ^^  ho  join  the  society 
shall  be  considered  member*,  until  Ibey  apprize  the 


mostly  of  a  heavy  nature,  I  found  that  stock  travel  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  Dr  Deane  observed  on 
ling  over  the  fields,  packed  the  lanil  so  hard  that  it, this  subject,  "it  is  in  the  power  of  the  farmer,  in  a 
must  be  ploughed  often,  or  it  would  bear  no  grass;  i  good  measure,  to  guard  against  the  ill  effects  of 
and  as  my  good  fortune  would  have  it,  I  had  twen-  drought.  It  is  a  matter  that  certainly  ought  to  be 
ty  calves  and  sixty  sheep  feeding  at  my  barn;  and  II  attended  to  in  this  country,  in  ivhich  almost  half 
always  f<  und  that  the  twenty  calves  eat  more  hay  our  summers  are  complained  ol  by  many,  as  being 
than  my  sixty  sheep;  ana  1  found  by  observation  very  dry  The  liest  mrlhod  is,  to  have  more  ol  our 
that  my  sheep  trod  so  light,  that  'hey  did  not  poach  lowest  lands  under  the  best  improvement  in  tillage, 
the  land  into  mud,  and  leave  it  so  hard  that  nothing  If  this  were  the  case,  we  shouhl  not  so  often  hear 
could  grow  on  it,  until  it  was  pulverized  by  the;of  a  scarcity  by  drought.  If  it  were  become  cus- 
frost,  or  ploughed  again.  And  as  the  raising  of  tomary  to  plant  and  sow  on  drained  lands,  and  in 
sheep  is  so  little  understood  in  the  United  States,  I  those  which  are  so  low  .ind  wet  as  to  need  laying  in 
shall  give  my  experience  nearly  at  full  length  on  j  ridges,  possibly  our  dry  summers  would  he  as  fruit- 
that  head  In  1814.  I  sold  my  horses  and  cattle  off  ful.on  the  whole  a*  our  wet  ones.  But.  as  we  ma- 
and  commenced  raising  .M'-rino  sheep,  and  had  alienage  our  lands  :\t  present,  the  ca>e  is  far  olherti.ise. 
the  disadvantage  of  inexperience  to  encounter  —  i  A  great  number  of  people  are  always  reduced  to  a 
which  proved  almost  fatal.  I  wintered  my  sheep  disirfssed  condition  bv  a  dry  summer  And  they 
ia  the  open  air,  without  sheds;  my  lambs  came  in  are  too  ready   to  consider  the  shortness  of  their 
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crops,  in  a  ilry  year,  as  a  divitie  judgnient,  tliou^li 
they  might  have  prevented  it  hy  a  more  prudent 
nianasjement." 

We  visited  Governor  Lincoln's  farm  the  lith  ol 
October,  and  of  course  beCore  the  crops  of  tlie  lal 
ler  harvest  had  1  een  gathered.  Every  barn,  anil 
other  receptacle  for  farm  produce,  was,  however, 
aheady  full  to  ovcrfloninE.  Even  the  floors  of  the 
barns  ivere  crowded  with  hay  and  corn  stalks.  The 
latter  were  of  a  lively  green,  having  been  collected 
as  soon  as  cut,  and  dried  undi-r  cover.  It  wouhl 
seem  that  the  drouglil  had  passed  lightly  over  his 
excellency's  land,  allhough  it  laid  a  withering  hand 
on  most  of  the  farms  in  New  England.  'I'his  was 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  a  iarm  of  more 
than  three  hundred  acres,  somewhat  more  than  one 
hundred,  while  in  lis  natural  state,  was,  ive  believe, 
a  rugged,  barren  morass.  13ut,  drained  and  subdu 
ed  by  skill,  industry,  energy  and  perseverance,  it 
had  become  remarkably  fertile.  The  crops  on  this 
portion  of  the  fsrm  were  rather  benefittid  than  in- 
jured by  dry  weather:  and  probably  those  on  the 
higher  and  drier  portions  received  advantage  from 
the  manure  obtained  from  the  ditches,  knolls,  &.c. 
of  the  lower  part.  At  any  rale  the  crops  were  ex- 
cellent, and  mostly  produced  from  a  tract,  which, 
but  a  few  years  since,  was  fit  for  nothing  but  a  habi- 
tation for  frogs  anil  water  snakes. 

We  think  il  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  Gov. 
Lincoln,  and  others,  whose  character  and  intelli 
gence  place  them  in  the  firs!  rardi  in  society,  should 
take  and  desci ve  the  lead  in  that  pursuit  which  is 
of  the  highest  imporlance  to  the  eomniuiiity,  and 
gives  beneficial  and  indi>pensable  employment  to 
the  greatest  number  of  its  members. 


Near  it  hangs  a  painted  board,  where  in  compart- 
ments, the  various  materials  for  all  high  seasoned 
and  savoury  dishes  arc  duly  displayed,  to  assist  the 
bewildered  memory  of  that  busiest  and  most  im 
portant  of  jicrsonages — a  head  cook.  In  the  closets 
and  cupboards  here,  you  find  glass  and  china  of 
every  sort  and  quality  then  known,  and  of  various 
whimsical  shapes.  For  instance,  glass  animals,  or 
monsters,  perform  the  parts  of  cruets;  and  among 
the  glasses  for  wine,  are  numerous  as  quaint  in 
form,  and  as  capacious  as  the  bear  of  Bradwardine. 
There  is  also  a  com|ilete  table  service  of  china 
ware,  the  cover  of  each  dish  representing  that 
which  is  served  up  within,  as  turkey,  peacock,  wild 
fowl,  boar's  head,  artichokes,  asparagus,  cabbages. 
Two  of  these  last,  the  large  white  headed  sort,  and 


the  appointment  of  a  chairman  and  secretary,  in 
order  that  il  might  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  report  and  project  of  the  committee,  as  already 
published  in  the  daily  journals  of  the  city.  Upon 
the  motion  of  a  citizen,  the  Mayor  was  called  to  ihe 
chair,  and  William  Frick,  E>q  appointed  Secri'ta- 
ry.  By  a  vole  of  llie  meeting,  the  reading  of  the 
first  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  was  dis- 
pensed with,  on  aciount  of  its  length  The  i?ecre- 
taiy  then  proceeded  to  read  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  cuiiiiiiittee,  which  is  in  these  words:  — 

That  a  company  shall  he  incorporated,  to  be  styl- 
ed The  Peniisijlvauia  and  .Maryland  Canal  Compa- 
ny; and  lor  tl  e  purpose  of  construiling  a  Caual 
from  the  eastern  termiiialion  of  the  l^.  nnsylvania 
State  Canal  to  the  head  of  tide  in  Ihe  Susquehanna 


the  rough  green  savi.y,  are  done  so  inimitably,  that! river,  and  from  said  Canal  to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
they  minhl,  at  a  little  distance,  deceive  Ihe  eye.  It  j  That  the  proposed  Canal  sliali  be  divided  into  two 
is  impossible  not  to  imagine  to  one's  self,  the  kind i sections,  the  first  to  be  called  the  JW/tthi-ni  section, 
ami   playful   merriment  of  the   feast,  where  these  and  to  begin  at  the  eastern  terminalion  of  Ihe  Penn 


dishes  made  their  first  apijearance. — JYvles  and  Re 
flections  during  a  Rumble  throa^li  Germany. 


TStTlZ&^^lLi  XS&T&'aVE^^llNT. 


THE  COLOUR  OF  CATTLE, 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  under  the 
signature  of  Agricola,  atlribiites  much  importance 
to  the  colour  of  cattle.  '-Having  been  for  some 
jears  a  considerable  traveller  in  New  England  1 
have  noticed  that  the  best  farmers  always  have  the 
best  cattle.  Where  you  find,  as  in  Worcester  coun 
ty,  large  barns,  strong  walls,  square  lots,  great  crops 
of  rowen,  huge  wood  piles,  fat  horses,  well  painted 
houses,  and  all  the  ordinary  indications  of  plenty 
and  independence,  J'ou  invariably  find  red  or  broioi 
oxen  and  cows.  Selection  from  bis  calves  for  three 
or  four  years,  «f  red,  browtj,  or  brlndle,  hy  any 
farmer,  will  soon  teach  him  the  value  of  the  expe 
dieni:  a  bright  red  is  to  be  preferred;  but  the  iiBXt 
to  this,  the  brown,  and  then  the  mixluie  of  both, 
(the  brindle,)  which  is  an  excellent  hardy  colour  for 
working  oxen  No  purchaser  of  o.xen  or  coivs  over- 
looks the  article  of  colour." 


sylvania  .State  Canal,  and  to  termii.ale  at  the  iiead 
of  lide;  and  the  second  to  be  calh'd  the  Southern 
section,  and  tosbegin  in  lonneciion  with  said  North- 
ern section,  and  to  terminate  at  or  vvilhin  the  city 
of  Baltimore. — That  in  Ihe  acts  incorporating  said 
company,  provision  be  made  lor  the  appointment  of 
IMPROVKMENF  OF  THE  INTERNAL  RE-ian  eij.ial  number  of  Commissioners  on  tlic  pari  of 
Si)URCFS  OF  MARYLAND  leach  uf  llif  stales  of    Pennsylvania  and   Maryland, 

"".,,..        '    .      '       ,         .   Inol   less   than   five  on    the   part  of  each   slate,  who 
nhouffh  few  states  in  the  Lnion  enjoy  such  emi-j^,^,,,)  ,,^  e,„p^,„e,.p(j  ,o  (^..-.te  tlie   route  of  said  Ca- 
nent  natural  advantages  as  Marylamf.  as  respects i^^^^  tide,  and  also  to  take  subscriptions  of  stock 
climate,  position,  and   the   means  of    lransp>.rtalion.j^  j^.,,  company  in  lh"ir  respective  slates.     That  m 
to  market  Ijy  navigable  waters  that  flow  by  almostL^,^  ^^^^  provision  be  also  ma.lc  for  surveys  under 


BORING  FOR  WATER. 

Messrs.  F.  &T.  Pollock  have  succeeded  in  boring 
for  water  at  their  distillery  in  this  place.  Having 
commenced  upon  a  rock,  they  proceeded  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  water  rises  and  Hows  at  the  rale  of 
one  and  a  half  gallons  per  ifiinufe.  The  supply  be 
ing  sutlicient.  the  process  was  suspended.  The 
boring  was  done  by  Samuel  Orr,  of  this  borough. 
(Milton,  Pa.)  [Millonian. 


GERM.'SN  KITCHEN. 


A  German  kitchen  is  the  true  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties; all  things  in  it  are  in  a  character  »o  fanciful 
and  freakish.  The  cook's  idol,  or  dumb  assistant, 
is  represented  by  a  wooden  figure,  a  bloated,  fat, 
squad  of  a  gourmand;  his  paunch  conceals  nume- 
rous small  drawers  lor  holding  spices  and  other  in- 
gredients of  gout  giving  conuunents. 


every  one's  door;  yet  no  state  is  in  the  way  ol  gain 
ing  more  by  public  artificial  works,  to  conduct  into 
her  lap  the  products  of  other  states.     Her  local  di 
visions,  however,  with  other  causes,  have  hitherto 
had  a  most  inauspicious  effect,  in  preventing  a  con 
centration  of  opinion   and  of  resources   upon   any 
practicable  work.      Projects  were  multiplying,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  even  in  this  city,  were 
becoming  more  various,  until  the  danger  had  be- 
come apparent,  that   those  who   ought   to  enlighten 
the  publick  mind;  and   those  who   must  supply  the 
means,  would  be  f\jrmed  into  controversial   parties, 
and   become  so  far  commilted  in  support  of  their 
particular  plans,  that  nothing  could   be  done.     In 
this  state  of  things,  our  zealous  and    indefatigable 
Mayor  was  requested  by  the  people  to  appoint  two 
citizens  of  sound  judgment  from  each  ward,  to  take 
the  whole   subject   info  view,  and  to  endeavour  to 
present  some   practicable   plan   (or  securing  to  our 
cily  and  stale  all  Ihe  benefits  to  he  procured  by  an 
iuiprovemeiit  of  the  advantages  which   Providence 
has  placed  within  her  reach.    That  committee,  with 
an  alacrity  which  does  them  credit  and  shows  that 
they  were  fully  sensible  of  the  imporlance  of  the 
present  crisis  to   the  future   destinies  ol    Baltimore, 
took  the  work  in  hand  without  fear  or  delay,  and 
presented  a  repoit  fur  the  consideration  of  the  eili- 
zcus.      The    proceedings   of  the   meeting   and    the 
jilan  proposed    by  the  comniitlce,  will   be   found   in 
Ihe  following  sketch,-whicli  we  take  from  Ihe  Ame- 
rican.] 

The  meeting  at  the  Exchange  yesterday,  to  con- 
sider the  Susquehanna  Canal  project  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  committee  of  fuenty-tour, 
was  large  and  respectable, and  its  proceedings  cbar- 
acterizrii  by  a  niir-.nimity  of  seniiment  which  augurs 
luosi  favourably  for  their  acconiplisnment  of  the 
schen.e  of  interna!  iniproveiuenl  which  vvill  impart 
new  life  and  vigour  to  the  energies,  the  commerce, 
and  the  manulaclures  of  Ballimorc.  Between  ten 
and  eleven,  the  Mayor  rose  and  addressed  the  meet 
ing  in  a  concise  and  distinct  manner  upon  Ihe  occa- 
sion for  which  it  had  been  convened — staling  Ihe 
origin  of  Ihe  appointment  of  Ihe  commitlee  and  Ihe 
duly  which  bad  been  delegated  to  Ihem.  He  then 
proposed  that  the  meeting  should  be  organized  by 


the  direction  of  said  ComiiU'-sioiiers,  of  all  the  prac- 
tioable  routes  for  s;'i()  Northern  section,  but  that  in 
the  location  of  said  section,  the  said  Commissioners 
sdall  by  said  acts  be  restricted   to  some   route  for 
the  same  which  will  aduui  of  the  possible  construc- 
tion of  a  Canal  to  Baltimore  in  connection  with  said 
Norlliern     section,    and     that    as    between     several 
routes   for  said   Northern   section,  all   admitting  of 
the  possible  construction  of  such  a  Canal  in  connec- 
tion, they  shall  also  be  restricted  by  said  acts  of  that 
loiile  which  will  present  Ihe  greatest  facilities  in  the 
descent  to  tide,  and  along  which  saiil  Canal  can  he 
conducted  at  the  least  expense.     That  the  Northern 
section  shall  be  commenced  al  within  two.  and  com- 
pleted wilhin  five  years  alter   the   passage  of  said 
act,  otherwise   Ihe   said   act  shall   be   null  and  void. 
,vnd  that  the  said  Northern   section  shall   he  com- 
pleted by  the  Company  before  the  Soulhern  section 
,s  commenced.     'I'hat  the  Southern  section  shall  be 
commenced  within  oije  year  alter  the  comjiletion  of 
the  Northern,  and  shall   bo  completed  within  four 
years  tberealter,  or  otheiwise  the  slate  may  make 
such  Southern  section  herself,  or  may  grant  the  pri- 
vilege of  making  the  same  lo  any  oilier  Company. 
That  the  capital  stock  of  said  Company  shall   be 
^2,500,000,  and   thai   so  soon  as  j>S;iO,n(io  of  such 
sum  shall  have  been  subscribed,  the  said  Company 
sbill  he  incorporated,  and  shall  be  invesled  with  all 
the  powers   necessary  to  Ihe   construction  of  said 
Canal.      That  the  slate  ol'  Maryhuid  be  rei|ucsted  to 
subscribe  ^5011,000  of  Ihe  stock  of  said  Company, 
upon  the  condilion   that  the  ag-cregate  of  the  sura 
subscribed   by  others  and  said   sum  of  }«;')00,00U  be 
equal  to  Ihe  estimate  of  the  cost  of  said  Northern 
section,  as  made  by  the  Ensiiieer  or  Engineers  lo- 
cating the  same  under  the  direction  of  Ihe  Commis- 
sioners: and  lliat  Ihe  Governor  ol  the  state,  to  whom 
proof  is  made  ol  Ihe  subscription  of  the   residue  of 
such  sum  by  other  persons,  and  to  whom  such  esti- 
mates are  certified   by  Ihe  Engineer  or  Engineers 
thus   making  such   estimate,  shall  Iherenpon  direct 
Ihe  treasurer  of  Ihe  Western   Shore  lo   subscribe 
said  sum  of  *i.iOO.OLlO.     That  Ihe  slate  ol   Pennsyl- 
vania be  requested  to  subscribe  $500,1100  in  order 
to  the  coiisiruclion  of  Ihe   Northern   section  of  the 
Canal;   upon  the  condition  that   such  a  subscriptioB 
be  considered  solely  as  a  subscription  towards  the 
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Gon^lI'Ucllu>l  ol  said  iectlun,  ami  lli;il  iiu  |j.>i"I  or  tlic 
same  or  the  nroceods  thereof  be  apjihed  to  the  eon 
struction  of  the  Soutliern  section  without  her  express 
assent;  and  that  the  tolls  arising  from  said  North- 
ern section  be  a  pledged  fund  for  the  payment  to 
her  of  such  a  portion  of  the  nett  profits  arising  from 
said  section  as  her  said  subscri[)tion  may  be  of  the 
whole  cost  of  said  section.  That  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  be  requested  to  subscribe 
J500,000"to  said  Company. 

The  question  ivas  then  stated  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  recommendations,  and  carried 
imanimotisty. 

The  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  the  reading  of 
the  resolutions  appended  to  the  report  of  the  cotn- 
mittee,  and  the  question  having  been  staled  upon 
each  resolution  separately,  tliey  were  also  miard- 
mirnsly  adopted.     They  are  in  these  words: — 

Resolved,  'J'hat  the  Mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
requested,  to  lay  a  copy  of  tlie  report  of  this  com 
mittee  before  the  City  Council,  in  order  to  their  co- 
operation in  carrying  its  recommendation  into  etlect. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  IVlayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  appoint 
a  comiriiltee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  law 
to  carry  into  effect  the  above  lecommendali  >ns.  and 
to  submit  the  same  to  the  hgislature  of  Mhryland. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil be,  and  they  are  hereby  also  requested,  to  appoint 
a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  when  any  sn^-h 
law  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
to  repair  to  Harrisburg  and  to  solicit  the  assent  ol 
the  legislature  of  Pennsyh  ania  to  such  law  —  and  the 
subscription  requested  on  the  part  of  said  st.ite — 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners  on  her  part  to 
take  the  stock  of  said  Company  and  locate  said  Ca- 
nal— and,  in  general,  the  adoption  of  all  such  mea- 
suri^s  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  such  law  into 
effect. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  committee,  for  the  able 
manner  in  whi<;h  they  had  discharged  the  duty  con- 
fided to  them,  was  also  passed,  when  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  otticial  account  of  the  proceedings,  as  fol- 
lows: 

PUBLIC  MEETING. 

Baliimore  City  Exchange. 

Jn  pursuance  of  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  the  citizens  assembled  this  day,  the  1 1th  el 
January,  18-27,  at  10  o'clock,  in  order  to  take  inio 
consideration  the  report  and  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  liy  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  the 
citizens  on  the  4-2d  December  last,  Jacoe  Small, 
Esq.  Mayor,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  VVilliam 
Frick  appointed  Secretary — When  the  said  report 
and  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and 
were  unanimously  ado|ittd. 

It  was  thereupon  moved,  and  carried  unanimous 
ly,  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to 
the  committee  for  the  able  and  satisf;ictory  report 
presented  by  them.  And  the  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. JACOB  SMALL,  Chairman. 

W.  Fricc,  Secretary. 


SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

[From  the  last  unmud  report  cf  the  President  and 
Managers  of  the  Hchuylkill  A'avigation  Company, 
vie  mike  thefol.uwing  extracts  ] 
The  President  and   Manao;ers  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company,  in  preseniing  to  the  stock- 
holders their  annual  rt-poit,  have  much  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  exhibit  a  veiy  rapid  increase  in  the 
usefulness  and  productiv.iie>.s  cf  a  work  which  has 
been  sustained   hy  the  stockholders  tlirou^h  even 
vicissitude,  until  the  period  ha-,  arrived  uliicli  holds 
out  every  pr.ispt-et  of  k  speedy  remuneration  for  the 
advance  of  tiieir  capital. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  statements  acioniianyiii;; 
this  report,  that  tlie  increase  of  the  tolls,  during  the 
past  year,  has  nearly  trebled  those  of  the  preceding, 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  of  a  very  great 
progressive  advance.  After  the  completion  of  a 
work,  such  as  that  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation, 
titne  is  required  lor  trade  to  leave  its  accustomed 
ch.innels,  and  to  direct  itself  into  new  ont  s;  as  the 
superior  advantage  of  the  new  on'  ,  however,  be- 
comes every  day  more  apparent,  the  resort  to  it  in- 
creases in  proportion. 

Ill  the  last  annual  report,  the  trade  of  the  Susque- 
hauna  was  alluded  to  as  likely  to  find  its  way  to 
market  by  the  route  ol  the  Schuylkill  Navigation; 
exjierience  has  tested  the  correctness  of  this  asser- 
tion; and  as  increased  lacilities  to  this  trade  have 
been  created  during  the  past  year,  by  the  ereclion 
ol  iif-w  warehouses  at  Mount  Carbon,  and  by  men 
ol  large  capital  embarking  in  (he  business,  a  more 
exietisivc  and  constant  increase  to  this  trade  may 
l>'  looked  for. 

The  great  increase,  too,  in  the  consumption  of 
anthracite  coal,  for  domestic  as  well   as   manufac 
lorin^    put  poses,  oders   a  fair  prospect  of  trade    in 
that  articl.-,  the   demand   for  which  will   probably 
nly  be  limited  by  the  means  of  supply. 

'i'he  increase  in  the  return  trade  has  exceeded 
that  ol  the  descending  navigation,  and  forms  a 
source  of  revenue  not  much  calculated  upon  at  an 
eiuTier  stage  of  our  work;  it  promises,  however,  to 
beofgrea'  importance;  for  as  the  poptdaiion  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  navigation  increases,  their 
demand  of  supplies  must  also  increase;  and  as  much 
oi  the  trade  which  has  heretofore  descended  the 
Susquehanna  will  find  its  ivay  here,  the  proceeds, 
insti-ad  of  being  lam  out  in  our  neighbouring  cities, 
mil  be  laid  out  in  Philadelphia,  and  find  the  way 
bai'k  by  the  channel  it  descended. 

No.  S. — Statement  of  articles   ichirh  passed  up  the 
SchayikillJS'avigation,  in  1826. 
Store  goods,       .  .        Ions,  2,670 

Iron  and  cast  iron,  .         .         .        198 

Piaster  of  Paris,         .         .         .  908 

Lumber,  .  ...        776 

Empty  flour  casks,  kegs  and  hhds.  13 

Lilherage,  .  ,         .         .  11 

Sand,  .  ...  72 

Household  furniture,  .        .         39 

Melons  and  other  vegetables,  22 

Bricks,  ....  108 

Oysters  and  sea  fish,  .         .  29 

Marble,  ....  10 

Machinery,  ....  7 

Virginia  coal,  .         ,         .  1,478 

986  logs  .  ...        500 


HAIL  RuAUS. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  j-ientleman  of  this  city,  noUi 
in  Europe,  to  his  friend,  dated 

Edinburgh.  JS'ov.  I,  1826. 
"On  the  subject  of  Rail  Roads,  I  find  ihe  opiniort 
obtains  that  they  will  do  where  water  is  i;ol  attain- 
able, and  then  only  for  short  distances;  or  where,  as 
between  Liverpool  and  Manche-sier,  the  transit  of 
goods  is  so  immense,  as  to  exceed  the  powers  of  a 
canal,  and  th.-t  loo  on  a  dead  leiel  In  conversing 
with  one  of  Ihe  most  intelligent  gentlemen  of  Bir- 
mingham, connected  with  iron  works,  he  said  that 
nothing  but  the  absolute  madness  which  pievailed 
last  year,  could  have  KOt  up  the  Rail  Koad  'hub- 
bies,' which  have  so  generally  exploded,  not  for 
want  of  money,  but  from  the  absolute  certainly  that 
they  could  not  do  any  good."  [Pouisims  Adv. 


X«.aD££i-S'  ■aiB,-s&.'&r£Wjism'£. 


ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 
Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated  Columbia,  S.  C,  Dec. 
iio,  lb26. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  subject  of  female  educa- 
tion should  yet,  and  in  Ibis  tountrj,  be  argued  as 
lif  li  were  not  atiieeo  upon  on  all  sidcs.^  I  really 
jcannot  see  what  adoition  is  wanted  to  Ihe  education 
(females  receive  generally  in  'his  country,  tiiils 
are  as  well  educated  as  boys.  They  all  equally  go 
to  school,  and  it  Ihe  former  do  not  learn  Latin, 
Greek  and  the  njathematics,  tbey  arc  genrrall\  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  grammar  and  orlhograpiiy 
of  their  own  language  as  the  boys.  It  is  Iruf  niiiny 
of  them  are  made  to  lose  a  s;reat  deal  of  pttciiuis 
time  ill  learning  ;o  thrum  on  ihe  piano  for  se\cral 
\ ears,  which /ug-Zi  iJCco)Hyi/is/i«jc»i<  Ihey  most  gener- 
ally give  up  wJieii  they  have  Iti'l  school,  or  ul  least 
as  soon  as  they  are  mirried.  It  is  tiie  acme  of  i'olly 
to  obiigi;  a  girl  wlio  has  no  taste  for  music,  thus  to 
waste  her  time.  If  I  .mi  to  judge  irom  the  adver- 
tisements of  our  lemale  schools  in  this  place,  and 
we  have  three  very  good,  I  may  say  excellent  ones, 
there  is  no  ground  of  complain!;  unless  it  sljoulJ  be 
thought  cecessary  that  they  learn  Ihe  higher  branch- 
es of  math"  natics,  gunnery,  fortifications,  military 
tactics,  law  and  politics,  &c.  Sec!  If  tiiey  learn 
tolerably  -veil  what  the  masters  profess  to  leach 
them,  they  will  do,  as  they  actually  do,  very  well. 


Total, 


6,843 


No.  4. — Statement  of  articles  which  passed  down  the 
SehuylkiH  jYavigation,  in  1826. 

Coal,               .            .              tons,  16,7(J7 

Flour,  21,245  barrels.             .  2,023 

Grain  and  seed,                .             .  724 

Live  hogs,           ...  8 

Whiskey,                 ,             .         .  4-21) 

Iron  ore,              .             .         .  2  511 

Butter  and  lard,          ...  41 

Marble  and  stone,          .         .  1,2()7 

Potash,               ....  8 

>.'uts,              ....  3 

Tallow,              ....  6 

Iron,                ....  122 

V/ood  and  bark,        .         .         .  54 

Lumber,              .             .         .  1,492 

Potatoes,         .           .           .         .  16 

Fruit,         ....  I 

Store  goods,              .          .        .  128 


Total, 


25,561 


MISS  LIVERMORE. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed  in  our  colulnns 
recently,  notices  ol  Miss  Liverniore's  inteiilion  to 
pieach  at  the  capilol  and  elsewhere.  Our  eng.ige- 
ments  have  not  allowed  us  to  attend  her  preach- 
ing, had  we  wishr-d  to  do  so.  Those  who  have 
heard  her.  speak  highly  of  her  natural  gifts,  and 
some  are  even  en.i  pliired  by  her  eioquence.  Among 
Ihe  latter  is  the  esteemed  lady  who  is  the  aulljor  of 
the  following  letter,  ol  whicli  we  have  been  allowed 
to  take  a  cojiy  for  publication.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  daughter  ol  the  writer,  who  resides  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  [JVat.  Jut. 

'■  Washington,  Jan.  9,  1827. 

My  Beloved  Child — I  witnessed  a  scene  yester- 
day, so  novel  and  impressive,  thai  I  cannot  forbear 
attempting  a  ilescription  of, it.  I  say  attenipling, 
for  the  sensibilities  were  more  stronnly  affected 
than  the  senses,  consequently  a  just  delineation  is 
very  Uilticull.  It  had  been  rumored  lor  some  necks, 
that  a  woman  of  considerable  pretensioi-.s  liad  soli- 
cited in  vain  for  permission  to  pieac'i  in  tin-  Repie- 
sentatives  H.dl  at  the  capilol.  So  you  see,  ai.er  all 
the  professions  of  veneration  for  our  sex,  made  by 
mankind,  when  tested  by  their  acts,  (hey  say, 
"What  good  liiing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 

'i'lidiiks  to  the  Christian  P^-stors  of  Georgetown; 
they  iavited  her  to  their  churches,  from  whence  the 
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fame  of  lier  elofiuence  spread  tiiroue;!)  tlic-  oily— <u 
riosity  pi'eVAiled  over  iUil;er;il  prejudue,  and  she 
was  invited  to  preach  at  the  capitol.  We  attended 
at  an  eai-ly  hour,  and  found  tlie  hall,  lobby,  and 
gallery  so  eompletrly  filled  that  it  was  almost  iiu- 
possilde  to  set  admission;  and  1  am  told  the  avenue 
itself  ivas  full  of  persocis  excluded. 

When  I  looked  round  and  saw  the  numerous  au- 
dience, greater  than  1  had  ever  seen  on  any  former 
occasion,  I  trembled  for  the  yet  unseen  female  who 
«'as  to  address  them.  At  lenu'th  she  appeared,  at 
tended  by  a  friend.  Ilor  fiy;nre  is  good,  her  height 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  her  face  pale,  perhaps 
some  would  say  plain,  but  pleasing,  and  indicative 
of  great  serenUy  and  goodness.  They  were  both 
dressed  in  a  style  .so  simple  and  neat,  you  would 
have  taken  them  for  tiuakcrs.  She  ascended  the 
Speaker's  chair,  ami  her  friend  sealed  herself  by 
her.  She  conmienced,  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
prayer  and  singing.  She  then  read  the  I  l-2th  psalm 
in  a  voice  somewhat  hurried  and  tremulous,  .ind  se- 
lected her  text  from  2d  Samuel,  23d  chap,  part  of 
theSd  and  allofth--  4th  verses— '-He  that  ruletli  over 
men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  ol  God.  And 
he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  moriun;;,  when  the 
sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds;  as  the 
tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear 
shining  after  rain." 

The  President  and  many  members  of  Congress 
■were  present.  From  her  text,  you  will  readily  per 
ceive  her  address  was  intended  principally  for  the 
rulers  of  the  nation.  But  she  embraced  the  whole 
multitude — the  rulers  of  schools — the  rulers  of  (a- 
milies — and,  as  individuals,  the  rulers  of  our  pas 
sions. 

Her  language  was  correct,  persuasive,  and,  judg- 
ing by  my  own  feelings,  the  profound  attention  and 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  extremely  cloqient. 
jilany  wept  even  to  sobbing.  C.  first  yielded  to  the 
general  impression,  and  even  1,  although  unused  to 
the  melting  mood,  I,  who  thought  my  heart  was 
seared  by  affliction,  and  my  eyes  dried  by  weeping, 
found  that  heart  relenting,  and  those  eyes  dissolv- 
ing in  a  trickling  thaw. 

Judging,  as  i  said,  by  my  own  feelings,  and  I 
have  no  other  test,  I  should  say  she  is  the  most  elo- 
quent preacher  I  have  listened  to  since  the  days  of 
Mr.  Waddell. 

But  no  language  can  do  justice  to  the  pathos  of 
lier  singing  For  when  she  closed  by  singing  a 
hynm,  that  might  with  propriety  be  termed  a  pray- 
er, in  which  she  asks  the  divine  perfections  of  each 
sacred  character  recorded  m  scripture  her  voice 
was  so  melodious,  and  her  face  beamed  with  such 
heavenly  goodness,  as  to  resemble  a  transfiguration, 
and  you  were  compelled  to  accord  them  all  lo  her. 
I  could  have  listened  from  morn  till  noon,  and  from 
noon  till  dewy  eve  of  a  summer's  day.  It  savoured 
more  of  inspiration  than  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed; 
and  to  enjoy  the  frame  of  mind  whn'h  I  thnik  she 
does,  I  would  relinquish  the  world.  Gall  this  rhap- 
sody if  you  will:  but  would  to  God  that  you  had 
heard  her!  1  think  you  would  have  felt  as  1  did,  and 
I  may  add,  as  1  now  do. 


ing  on  one  occasion,  staid — not  away,  but  too  long 
viith  his  fair  one,  exclaimed  at  parting — 

Too  long  I've  staid — forg've  the  crime, 

Like  moments  flew  the  hours; 
How  lightly  falls  the  foot  of  time, 

Whene'er  he  treads  on  flowers.  ,* 


Anecdote. 

When  Dr  Sheridan  called  one  morning  on  Miss 
M'Kad.4n,  to  take  his  leave  of  her  for  a  few  da;  s; 
the  young  lady  asked,  in  a  tone  that  well  expressed 
more  than  the  words  which  accompanied  il.  h<^w 
long  he  intended  to  stay  away?  To  which  he  imme- 
diately replied — 

You  ask  how  long  I'll  stay  from  thee: 

Supjiress  those  rising  fears: 
If  you  should  reckon  time  like  me, 
Perliaps  ten  thousand  yerirs. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  eletfant  and  complimenta- 
ry letrastic  attributed  to  the  Doctor's  illuslrious  po- 
etical aauiesake,  the  late  R.  H.  liheridaii.,  who  hav- 


(Froni  iale  foreign  journals  received  at  the  office  of 
the  National  Gazette.) 

FAITHLES.S  NELLY  GRAY, 

A  PATHETIC   BALLAD. 

Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold. 

And  used  to  war's  alarms; 
But  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  legs, 

So  he  laid  down  his  arms! 

Now  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field. 

Said  he,  -'let  others  shoot. 
For  here  1  leave  my  second  leg. 

And  the  'Forty  second  Foot!'  " 

The  army  surgeons  made  him  limbs; 

Said  he,  ''They're  only  pegs; 
But  there's  as  wooden  members  quite 

As  represent  my  legs!" 

Now  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid, 

Her  name  was  Nelly  Gray; 
So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devoirs, 

V\  hen  he'd  devour'd  his  pay! 

But  when  he  call'd  on  Nelly  Gray, 

She  made  him  quite  a  scolT; 
And  when  she  saiv  his  wooden  legs. 

Began  to  take  them  off! 

"O  Nelly  Gray!  O  Nelly  Gray! 

Is  this  your  love  so  warm? 
The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat 

Should  be  more  uniform!" 

Said  she,  "I  loved  a  soldier  once. 
For  he  was  blithe  and  brave; 

But  I  will  never  have  a  man 
With  both  legs  in  the  grave! 

Before  you  had  those  timber  toes. 

Your  love  I  did  allow; 
But  then,  you  know, you  stand  upon 

Another  footing  now!" 

"O  Nnlly  Gray!  O  .Nelly  Gray! 

For  all  your  jeering  speeches. 
At  duty's  call  I  left  my  legs 

In  Badajos's  Irreachts! ^'' 

"Why  then,"  said  she,  "you've  lost  the  feet 

Of  legs  in  war's  alarms, 
And  now  you  cannot  wear  your  shoes 

Upon  your  feats  of  arms!" 

"O  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray! 

I  know  why  you  refuse; 
Though  I've  no  feet,  some  other  man 

Is  standing  in  my  shoes! 

I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen  your  face; 

But  now  a  long  farewell! 
For  you  will  be  my  death — alas! 

You  will  not  be  my  JVcW" 


And  there  he  hung  till  he  was  dead, 

As  any  nail  in  town; 
For  though  distress  had  cut  him  up. 

It  could  not  cut  him  down! 

A  dozen  men  sat  on  his  corpse. 

To  find  out  why  he  died; 
And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  cross-roads, 

W  ith  a  stake  in  his  inside! 


WUBVEliltAiSSlOVS. 


Now  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray, 

His  heart  so  heavy  koI. 
And  life  was  such  a  burthen  grown 

It  made  him  take  a  knot! 

So  round  his  melancholy  neck, 

A  rope  he  did  entwine. 
And,  for  his  second  lime  in  life. 

Enlisted  in  the  Line! 

One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam, 
And  then  remove<l  his  pegs — 

And,  as  his  legs  were  off,  of  course 
He  sooD  was  off  his  legs? 


WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Mallary, 
from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  which  had 
been  referred  petitions  from  various  parts  of  (he 
United  States,  upon  the  subject  of  woollen  manu- 
factures, reported  the  following  bill: 

"A  Bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  Acts  imposing  duties 
on  imports. 
"Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiocs  of  the  United  States  of  Jlnteiica.  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  from  and  after  (he  first 
day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  in  lieu  oi  the  duties  now  impnred  by 
law  on  the  manufactured  articles  hereafter  men- 
tioned, imporied  into  the  United  States,  there  shall 
be  charged  and  paid  (he  duties  chargeable  thereon, 
in  the  following  manner: 

"First.  All  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  is  a  component  part,  except  worsted  stuff 
goods  and  blankets,  whose  actual  value  at  the  place 
whence  imported  shall  not  exceed  forty  cents  per 
square  yard,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 
ioost  forty  cents  the  square  yard,  and  be  charged 
'with  the  present  duty  accordingly. 

"Second.  AU  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  shall  be  a  component  part,  except  wois(ed 
stulf  goods  and  blankets,  whose  actual  value  ai  the 
place  whence  imporied  shall  exceed  forty  cents  (he 
square  yard,  and  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  shall  be  taken  and  deem- 
ed to  liave  cost  three  dollars  the  square  yard,  and 
charged  with  the  present  duty  accordingly. 

"Third.  All  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  is  a  component  part,  worsted  stuff  goods  and 
blankets  excepted,  whose  aclual  value  at  the  place 
whence  imporied  shall  exceed  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  the  square  yard,  and  shall  not  exceed 
four  dollars  the  square  yard,  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  have  cost  four  dollars  the  square  yard, 
and   charged  with  the  present  duty  accordingly. 

•'Sect.  1.  Jhid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  un- 
manufactured wool,  now  chargeable  with  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  shall,  from  and  .ifler 
the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  be  charged  with  a  duly  of  thirty  five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  from  and  after  the  first  ilay 
of  June,  eiirhteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  be 
charged  with  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
And  all  wool  unmanufactured,  wliose  actual  value  at 
the  place  .vhere  imported,  shall  exceed  ten  cents 
per  pound,  and  not  exceed  forty  rents  per  pound, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  forty  cents 
per  pound,  and  be  charged  with  the  duty  as  in  this 
sectioii  is  before  provided. 

"Sect.  3  Jlnd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all  im- 
ported wool  on  the  skin,  shall  be  chargeable  ivilh 
a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  including  the 
value  of  the  skin,  until  the  first  day  of  Auiosf. 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  when  a  dut\ 
ot  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  shall  be  char;;ed 
and  p;iid  until  (he  first  .lay  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty -eight;  after  which  there  sh:'ll  !  • 
charged  and  paid  on  the  same  a  duty  of  forty  pc 
cent,  ad  valorem  " 

The  bill  was  twice  read,  and  committed  lo  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union 


JSo.  44— Vol.  8  ] 

TARIFF— CUSrOiM  HOUSE  CHARGES. 

Having  coiivorsc'J  with  many  gentlemen  on  the 
subject  ol  the  Taritf,  I  ain  leil  to  believe  that  few 
pi ople  are  at  all  acquainted  vvilh  the  mode  of  calcu- 
latin;;  the  duties  at  our  Custom  houses;  and  for 
such  1  hand  you  the  particulars  of  an  invoice  of 
broadcloths,  vvith  the  duty  and  eharj^cs  of  iuiporta- 
fioii  As  the  ixample  given  below  is  a  real  invoice, 
or  bill  of  [larccls.  with  the  export  charges,  which 
has  passed  the  Custom  House,  the  estimates  may  be 
iiiiplitilly  relied  upon.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in 
the  sulijoineil  example,  the  commission  lor  buying 
is  two  and  a  hall'  per  cent.,  and  Ihal  on  the  nett 
amount;  whereas,  in  many  casis,  live  per  cent,  is 
charj;ed,  vvhii-h  would  necessarily  increase  the 
amount  of  the  duty: 

a  pieces,  41  yds.  blue  cloth,  i0.s  -  50?  10  0 

2      "       45         do.       do.     '20s  -     4.>  00  0 
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and  got  o!)',  captured  and  recaptured,  from  the  year 
1789  to  ISOO. 


Years. 
1789 
1790 
1791 
179-2 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 


Lost. 
163 

167 

a  IS 

195 
'201 
!i46 
L>'2-2 
ISl 
193 
165 
210 
229 


On  shore 
61 
47 
82 
59 
38 
64 
42 
44 
59 
61 
46 
49 


Got  of. 

7 
II 

8 
II 

5 

■1 

2 

1 

6 

6 


70 


40 
18 


black  do. 
grey    do. 


15s 

5s 


CHARGES. 

Case,  paperinti  and  pressing, 
Carriage  to  Liverpool. 
Storage,  cartage,  town  dues.  See. 
Insurance  I  i  per  cent  and  policy 

duly  2s  6(/, 
Commission  fo-reflectinp;  insurance 
Commission  for  buying,  2i  per  cl.  2   10  0 


Or,  §472  83 

Deduct  Insurance  on  which  duly  is  not 
charged,  4  56 


. 

30 

00  0 

- 

- 

4 

10  0 

100  00  0 

• 

1/ 

5  6 
10  3 
4  6 

Vecirs. 
1793 
1794 
1795 

1 

2 

7  6 
10  0 
10  0 

6 

7  9 

1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 

1800 

106/ 

7  9 

2385  652 

652  on  shore. 

3037 

70  got  off. 


2967  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea. 
Captured.        Recaptured. 


$468  27 
.\dd  10  per  cent.,  which  is  added  to  every 

invoice,and  the  duty  is  then  estimated,  46  82 


$515  09 


Duty  33j  per  cent.,  $171  69 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  perceived  that  the  duty 
on  lOOl  sterling  paid  to  the  English  manufacturer, 
or  $444.44,  for  an  uivoice  of  cloths,  is  gl71  69,  or 
38  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  cost,  in  place  of  33i,  as 
generally  supposed. 

Again,  let  us  take  the  amount  paid  in  England — 
Prime  cost  and  charges,  say  $472  S3 

On  which  add  4  per  cent,  for  iVeight,  loss 
of  time,  &c.  in  getting  the  goods  to  mar- 
ket, IS  91 
The  average  premium  on  exchange  be- 
tween this  and  England,  since  the  late 
taritf  went  ijito  operation,  is  at  least  S 
per  cent.;  or                                                    37  82 


To  which,  if  the  duty  be  added,  of 


529  50 
17  I   09 


The  product  will  be  $701  25 

From  which  it  appears,  if  all  the  unavoidable 
charges  on  an  importation  be  added  to  the  first  cost. 
it  is  not  less  than  65  per  cent.,  and  that  is  the  real 
advantage  which  the  American  manufacturer  ol 
woollen  goods  has  over  the  English.  And  yet,  ou 
manufacturers  are  discontented  and  clamorous  fo 
an  increase  of  duties. 

VERITAS. 

Ilichmond,  Dec.  22,  1826. 


English  Shipping  Lost  in  Ten  tears. 
The  following  is  an  account,  made  up  from  Lloyd's 
list,  ol  the  number  of  ships  and  vessels  belonging  t'l 
the  British  empire,  which  have  been  lost,  stranded. 


857 

62 

701 

86 

646 

56 

534 

67 

751 

135 

447 

91 

451 

86 

457 

122 

4344  705 

705  recaptured. 

3639  total  lost  by  capture. 
2967  total  lost  hy  perils  of  the 

sea  as  above. 

6606  grand  total  of  ships  lost  in 
10  years. 
Such  is  the  result  furnished   by  the  entries  at 
Lloyd's;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  ships  be- 
longing to  the  British  empire  have  been  lost  and 
captured,  which  have  not  been  reported  to  Lloyd's. 


Marsk  mu.st  be  deemed  a  capital  racer,  since  he 
beat  Brilliant,  but  he  was  an  uncertain  horse.  He 
started  but  five  times,  and  no  where,  we  believe, 
but  at  Newmarket.  Being  in  low  estimation  as  a 
stallion,  in  the  Dukr^'s  stud,  he  was  sohl  at  his  royal 
highness'  sale  at  Tatlersall's,  to  a  farmer,  for  a 
trilling  sura;  and  in  1766,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, covered  country  mares  and  foresters,  at  half 
a  guinea;  when  Wr.  Wildman,  lluding  his  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  Eclipse  coll,  correct,  thought 
it  advisable  to  get  into  his  possession  the  sire  of 
such  a  colt,  and  purchased  Marsk  of  the  farmer,  for 
twenty  pounds,  who  professed  himself  happy  to  be 
so  well  rid  of  a  had  Lari^uin.  Of  JMarsk's  subse- 
quent advance  in  fame  and  price,  as  a  stallion,  we 
have  spoken  before.  .  He  has  been  styled  the 
"prince  of  horses,"  and  his  fame  will  be  handed 
down  to  as  late  a  posterity  as  the  fame  of  his  princJe- 
ly  owner.  It  is  sullicient  to  say  that,  besides  so 
many  other  racers  of  high  reputation,  he  was  the 
sire  of  Eclipse,  Shark,  Pretender,  Honest  Kitt, 
Masquerade,  Leviathan,  Salopian,  Pontac.  Shark 
won  sixteen  thdumnd  and  Jiflrj -seven  guineas,  in 
matches,  sweepstakes,  and  plates;  beating  the  best 
horses  of  his  day,  at  their  own  play,  whether  speed 
or  stoutness. 

Marsk  seems  to  have  had  the  caprices  of  fortune, 
imparted  to  him,  as  an  inheritance  from  his  sire. 
Squirt,  after  running  with  great  repute,  became  a 
stallion  in  SirHarr}'  Harpier's  stud,  who  esteeming 
him  of  no  wortli,  ordered  him  to  be  shot.  As  the 
huntsman  ivas  leading  him  out  to  the  dog  kennel, 
he  was  begged  ofl"  by  the  stud  groom;  and  after- 
wards got  Marsk,  Syphon,  Prat's  famous  Old  Mare 
that  bred  Pumpkin,  Maiden,  Purity — vvilh  many 
others  .Syphon  got  Svveetwilliam,  Sweetbriar,  Tan- 
dem, Daisey,  and  others.  These  curious  and  inte- 
resting facts,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied, 
surely  cannot  fail  of  having  a  certain  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  those,  who  breed  and  train  horses  for 
the  course.  But  of  such  considerations,  we  in  vain, 
reminded  O'Kelly  and  others,  inmiediately  before 
Shark  was  taken  from  this  country,  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

[Sforlsman's  Rep, 


Byi 


Pigeons. 
the  French  law,  the  lord  had  a  right  to  the 
young  pigeons  of  his  vassal,  except  in  the  March 
night.  Hartib  supposes  that  there  were,  in  his  time, 
in  England,  26,000  dove  houses,  and  allowinK  500 
pair  to  each  house,  and  four  bushels  to  be  consum- 
ed yearly  hy  each  pair,  it  makes  the  loss  of  corn  in 
a  year,  13,000.000  bushels.  In  Persia,  the  pigeons 
are  trained  to  kill  the  wild  ones,  of  which  amuse- 
ment they  are  so  fond,  that  a  Christian  is  not  per 
milled  to  keep  any;  and  Tavernier,  »vho  mentions 
this,  adds,  that  some  Christians  have  become  Ma 
hometans,  merely  to  be  entitled  to  this  privilege. 


SFOB.Tzsre  oiiXO. 


MARSK. 
The  brown  horse  Maksk,  foaled  in  1750,  and  so 
named  from  the  place  where  he  was  bred,  was  the 
property  of  John  Hutton,  Esq  ,  of  Marsk,  York- 
shire, who  afterwards  disposed  of  him  to  his  royal 
highness,  the  Duke  of  Cu'uberland,  vvas  got  by 
Squirt,  son  of  Bartlet's  Childers,  out  of  the  Ruby 
mare,  which  was  from  a  daughter  of  Bay  Bolton 
and  Hulton's  Black  Legs — Fox  Cub — Coneyskins — 
Hutton's  Grey  Barb — a  daughter  of  Hulton's  Royal 
Colt — a  daughter  of  the  Byerley  Turk,  from  a 
Bustler  mare.  This  is  one  of  our  highest  bred  pe- 
digrees, going  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In 
the  year  1750,  the  Duke  made  an  exchange  of  a 
chestnut  Arabian  with  Mr.  Hutton,  for  the  colt, 
which  his  royal  highness  afterwards  named  Marsk. 


DUCK  SHOOTING. 

[The  Editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  and  Farmers' 
Journal,  in  copying  the  article  on  duck  shooting 
from  the  Elkton  Press,  republished  in  this  paper,in- 
troduces  it  with  the  following  observations:] 

"The  writer  of  the  following  is  evidently  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  his  description  of  duck  shooting 
will  be  read  with  a  good  relish  by  his  brother  craft. 
He  is,  however,  mistaken,  in  supposing  this  method 
of  shooting  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland.  We  have 
practised  it  in  boyhood  on  the  bays  of  Massachusetts, 
and  it  has  been  in  use  among  the  gunners  of  that 
region,  and  we  presume  elsewhere,  since  time, 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  A  red  silk  handkerchief,  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  ramrod,  and  slowly  and  steadily  waved  back- 
wards and  forwards,  will,  when  the  ducks  are  in  a 
good  humour,  produce  the  same  result." 


SSZTOHIAXi  CORRESFOSTSEXTCE. 


Hanover,  near  Wilhc^barre,  Jan.  2,  1S27. 
Dear  Sir — J  inclose  herewilh  two  small  packets 
of  seed,  one  of  which  I  will  (jiduk  you  to  forward  to 
William  Bowly,  Esq.,  to  v.hose  good  lady  its  con- 
tents will,  I  exjjcct,  be  very  acceptable;  the  other 
is  for  your  own  acceptance;  and  with  respect  to  the 
seeds,  I  can  venture  to  assure  you,  that  both  are  the 
very  best  of  tiieir  kinds.  Of  the  melon,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  its  seeil,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  a  frien<l  in  Engl-ind,  whose  gardener  is  skilled 
in  the  raising  of  fine  liuit>;  and  last  summer  1  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  first  time,  in  raisin;;  an  abundance  of 
fine  fruit  from  this  seed,  and  at  a  distance  from  afl 
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other  vines,  so  thai  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  seed  1  send  you  is  perfectly  genuine  and 
iinmi.xed.  The  balsam  is  also  particularly  fine  and 
double,  and  when  planted  out  singly  in  the  flower 
border,  will  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  dis- 
play much  beauty  and  variety  of  colours  for  a  long 
time;  and  if  planted  at  two  dilferent  seasons,  (say, 
1st  May  and  !st  June,)  the  latter  will  form  a  succes- 
sion thit  will  continue  in  flower  until  there  is  frost. 

I  have  ".ore  of  the  melon  seed  to  spare,  sufficient 
for  (liilribution  among  some  of  your  subscribers; 
and  if  you  will  inform  me  the  weight  to  which  1 
must  conline  myself  in  sending  you  a  packet,  I  w 
in  conformity  thereto  send  you  a  further  supply. 

I  wish  to  get  a  thimble  full  of  some  very  choice 
tob:n-co  seed,  that  will  produce  tobacco  suitable  for 
good  segars;  tlie  Maryland  yellow  is  probably  a 
geod  sort  for  this  pur|)Osc.  1  shall  feel  obliged,  if 
you  will  favour  me  with  a  small  packet  of  such  kind 
as  will  best  answer  my  object. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
Very  truly  yours, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq  CHAS.  STREATER. 


now  a  member  of  the  Board,  it  was  agreed  !hat  the 
next  meeting  be  held  at  his  residence  on  the  22d  of 
Feb.,  the  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  Washington. 
Test,  J.  !5.  Skinner,  Sec'i/  pro.  tern. 


f  AIC£S  CURRXiMT. 


ARTICLKS. 


DOMESTIC  WL\E. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated  Columbia.  S.  C,  Dec. 
23.  1.S26. 

You,  no  doubt,  remember  that  I  made  some  wine 
last  Au-iist,  which  I  judged  would  be  very  good.  It 
has  turned  out  as  I  judged.  It  was  found  so  good, 
though  only  three  months  old,  as  to  sell  readily  at 
two  dollars  per  gallim,  at  which  price,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve 1  could  have  sold  in  three  weeks  time  four  or 
live  thousand  gallons  if  I  had  had  it.  I  was  assur- 
ed by  several  person?  of  the  most  nspectable  in  the 
state,  that  experienced  old  J\ladeira  drinkers  pushed 
the  Madeira  aside  to  drink  Palmyra.  This  is  very 
flattering,  and  is  very  encouraging.  I  had  intended 
to  send  you  at  least  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  it;  but 
I  unfortunately  lost  almo.>-t  all  I  had  reserved  for 
myself.         1  am  very  respectfully,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant,  N.  H. 

N.  B.  Dr.  R.  is  so  well  satisfied  with  my  success 
with  the  grape,  thai  he  assured  me  it  »vas  his  hrm 
determination  to  have  two  hundred  acres  planted 
in  vines  in  ten  years. 


Marketing. — Butter, per  lb.  '2oa3li  cts.;  Beef, 
cwt.  §5;  Pork,  j>4.25;  Veal,  lb.  8  cts.;  Mutton,  6  cts.; 
Potatoes,  bush.  75  cts.;  Egus,doz.  18|cts.;  Turkeys, 
75  cts.  a  Jil;  Geese,  37\  a  50  cts.;  Chickens,  pair,  25 
a  374  cts.;  Turnips,  per  bush.  37 i  a  oO  cts. 

Hay,  per  ton,  $20;  Rye  Straw,  do.  $14;  ChopRye, 
cwt.  $1.75;  Oats,  bush.  45  a  50  cl.s. ;  Corn,  in  ears, 
|3  50  per  bbl.;  Cut  Straw,  bush.  5  cts. 


VRXC£iS  OF  STOCKS. 


$!0.i   1 
do.  300 

do.  (div.  ofl",;  300 


do. 


do. 


par  value,  present 
price. 

I7ollS 
227  w 
342 
75 

9.50 
25.25 
26 

54.25 

3.80 

27.25 

53 10 


^"^^   ^ ^^M^l"^. 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  19,  1827. 


Agricultural  Society  of  Makyland. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  11.  1827. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Maryland,  at  Mr  J  (J.  Morris's,  were 
present — George  Howard,  President,  Richard  Ca 
Ion,  John  B  Morris,  dd.  iN.  Bu^'ley,  Jacob  Hol- 
lingsworlh,  Samuel  VV.  Smith.  Allen  Thomas,  Geo. 
Cooke.  James  Swan,  J.  S.  Skinner,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  James  Cox,  Treuaurer. 

Mr.  Caton,  from  the  commitlee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  inemoiiKlizing  Congress  to 
allow  the  importation  ofrocA  sail  free  of  iliity,  hav 
ing  slated  th'-  purport  of  the  memorial,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  same  be  deposited  in  the 
bands  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  be  by  him 
forwarded  to  one  of  our  reprcsentativeB  in  Congress. 
A  memorial  to  the  legislatuie  of  Maryland,  on 
behalf  of  the  Maryland  Acailemy  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  praying  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorising  a  gccdogiial  and 
mineralogical  survey  of  the  state,  was  read  and  ap 
proved.     Whereupon  it  was 

Resolved  niumiinously.    That  said   memorinl   be 
signed  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
In  testimony  of  their  unabated  respei  t  lor  their 


(Reported  for  the  American   Parmer,  by  Merrtman&i 
GiTTiNGS,  Slock  and  Lxthange  Brokers.) 

Baltimme,  Jan.  19,  1827? 

BANK  STOTKS. 

U.  .Slates'  Bank  Stock,  per  share. 
Bank  of  Maryland, 
Bank  of  Baltimore, 
Union  Bank  Maryland, 
Mechanics'  Bank, 
Franklin  Bank,      .... 
Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank, 
Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank,    . 
City  Bank,  10      .... 
Marine  Bank,         .... 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland,  to 

CITY  STOCKS. 

Corpor.ition  6  per  cent,  redeemable 

after  1836,         (div.  off,) 
Do.  5  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1832, 

(div.  off,) 
Penitentiary  5  pr.  cent,  stock;  (none  I 

in  market,)     ...  j 

.Museum,  8  per  cent.         (no  demand.) 
.Masonic  Hall,  6  per  cent.  .         .         .    100  parS,-int. 
Annuities,  or  Ground  Rents,  .         6  to  10  per  cent. 

ROAD  STOCKS. 

Reister's  Town,       .     (div.  off,)  /  s. 
Yofk,  .         .  do.       f.s. 

Frederick,        .         .  do.       /  s. 

Washington  and  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  Water  Company  Stock, 

per  share,  (div.  off,)     . 
Union  Manuf.  Co.  Slock,  per  share. 
Gas  Stock,       ..... 
Temascaltepec  Mining  Co's,  per  share,  600 


75 
9 
20 
20 
50 
15 
25 
50 

100 
100 
100 


110 
101 


per. 


BKKF,  Baltimore  Prime, 

Any  gentleman   disposed  to  unite  with  two  BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 

others  in  the  purchase  of  an  Improieu  Short  Horn  i  BliES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

Bull,  for  their  joint  use,  will  please  give  notice  to  COFFEE,  Java, 

the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer.  nr.T-r^^r,!^,^'"^"^''  '  V  ' 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 

COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 

CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE 

FEATHERS,  Live,.  .  . 

FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,   

Susquehanna,  superfi. 

GUNPOWDER,  Haiti    . 

GRAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 

white 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler,  &.  Red, new 

do.      Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Rye, 

Barley,  Eastern    .  .  . 

Do.    country  .... 

Clover  Seed,  Ked    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed 

Oats, 

Beans   White,  .... 

HEMP.  Russia,  clean,  . 

Do.       Country   .... 

HOPS,  1st  sort,  (18->6) 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 

MOLASSES,  sugar-house 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .  . 

.N\ILS,  6oJ0d 

\AVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 

OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

POKh     Baltimore  Mess, 

do.         Prime,  .  .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,   .  . 

RICF,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 

Brown  and  yellow 

WHl.^KEY,  1st  proof,   . 

PEACH  BRANDY, 4th  pr 

APP'  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 

SUG  VRS,  Havana  White 

do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  ground    .   . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

ilo.         Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon, 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 

WOOL,  Merino,  full  bi'd 

do.        crossed,  . 

Common,  Country, 

Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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individual,  who  reported  to  the  War  Department 
that  I  was  erecting  a  palace;  and  the  work  was  in 
consequence  of  the  report,  suspended;  but  after- 
wards finished  with  one  story,  as  it  now  stands. 
The  whIIs  of  this  edifice  were  built  by  the  labour 
of  Africans,  just  arrived  in  the  last  of  the  slave 
ships;  A  fact  which  I  mention,  to  sliow  that  it  does 
not  require  any  remarkable  skill  to  construct  a  tapia 
building.  After  the  work  was  finished,  the  whole 
of  the  building  was  rough-cast,  and  it  now  has  the 
appearance  of  a  substantial  stone  house.  The 
walls  are  twenty  inches  thick.     I  observed  that  in 


sumed  that  the  true  word  is  tapia;  so  we  will  call 


S.VKA,Ii  ECOIVOAXY. 

TAPIA. 

Georgetown,  D.  C,  Jan.  1827. 
J.  S.  Skikner,  Esu. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  gratified  and  instructed 
by  perusing  the  volumes  of  your  excellent  paper, 
and  was  particularly  struck  with  an  article  in  the 
1st  number  of  thf  4th  volume,  headed  -Pise,  or  the 
art  (if  buihiing  stronj:  and  durable  ivalls.to  Ike  height 

of  smc'al  stories,  with  nothing  but  carlh.or  the  mo»t  ^  .  

common  materials— drawn  up  and  presented  to  tfe  t^^rolina  (he  composition  is  called  tabby,  and  this  1 
Board  of  Agriculture,  bij  Henry  Holland,  £s},"Ji-"'e  supposed  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spani.sh  word 
The  resemblance  of  this  mode  of  construction  to, '«/''«  Urinkwater,  in  his  siege  of  Gibraltar,  speaks 
that  of  building  with  Tapia,  or  Tabby,  as  it  is  term- !  "f  'he  tapia  batteries  in  that  fortress,  which  are  coin- 
ed in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  which  IdojPosed  of  similar  materials— so  that  it  may  be  pre 
not  see  noticed  in  any  part  of  your  work,  has  in-  p^'"  ^  " 
duced  me  to  give  a  description  of  the  latter,  in  «r-|it' 
der  that  you  may  insert  it  in  your  paper;  as  I  be- 
lieve the  knowledge  of  the  a't  of  making  taBJa 
buildings  will  be  useful  to  some  of  your  numerous 
readers.  We  will  therefore  head  it  in  regular  orqer 
under  its  proper  title.  | 

Tapia,  or  the  art  nf  crmstructing  edifices  and  M)Wb 

with  a  composition  of  shells,  lime   and  sand-*or 

with  small  stones,  liine  and  sand. 

Tapia  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  is  with  nis 
material  that  the  castles  and  walls  of  Algiers,  Tu- 
nis, and  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  lire 
constructed.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  tfere 
are  still  remaining  buildings  of  this  kind  wlich 
were  erected  by  the  English  before  the  Anierban 
revolution.  The  sea  battery  of  old  Fort  Johnlon, 
in  the  harbour  of  Charleston,  and  the  horn  wo>c  in 
the  rear  of  that  city,  were  before  the  last  war 
plainly  to  be  seen,  and  so  much  of  these  wb'ks  as 
were  permitted   tu   remain,  were  firm   and  sirong 


then  boards  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  are  set  agains't 
the  inside  of  the  uprights,  and  kept  apart  by  means 
of  a  small  stick  of  the  exact  size  or  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Where  scantling  cannot  readily  be  pro- 
cured, billets  of  wood  split  and  auger  holes  bored 
in  them,  and  uprights  of  straight  sapplings  tifd  to- 
gether at  the  top  with  withes  of  bark  or  grape  vine, 
or  pieces  of  rope,  by  making  several  turns  round 
the  uprights  and  secured  to  a  stick. 

The  site  for  the  building  is  now  selected  and  le- 
velled. If  it  is  intended  to  have  a  cellar,  the  exca- 
vation is  made  accordingly,  but  rather  larger  than 
for  a  stone  wall,  so  as  to  give  room  to  set  the 
frames  and  to  let  the  air  pass  round  the  wall,  alter 
it  is  made,  in  order  that  it  may  dry  the  quicker. 
The  plan  is  then  traced  on  the  ground,  the  frames 
are  then  set  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  apart, 
where  they  are  let  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  let  the 
boards  come  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  the 
boards  are  set  in  the  frames  composed  of  the  cross 
pieces  and  uprights— the  boards  in  the  first  instance 


In  the  southern  states,  where  there  are  no  stones, 
the  tapia    is  composed   of   lime,  sand    and   oyster 

shells.  The  lime  on  the  sea  coast  being  generally  [are  kept  asunder  by  a  small  stick'in  "length  'iii"st"the 
uidiiJerent,  a  greater  proportion  of  that  ingredient  [thickness  of  the  intended  wall  The  composition 
IS  requisite  to  make  good  tapia,  than  where  lime  ofjis  now  thrown  into  the  moulds  commencing  at  one 

of  the  corners  and   continued   until  it  is  filled  all 


a  superior  quality  can  be  obtained 

The  proportions  for  making  tapia  on   the  coast 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are — 
One  part  lime. 
Two  parts  sand, 
Four  parts  shells. 
In  the  country,  where  good  lime  is  to  be  bad  and 
no  shells,  the  proportions  are — 
One  of  lime. 
Four  of  sand. 

Five  of  stones.     The  stones  may  be 
of  ary  size  convenient  for  mixing  in  the  tapia. 

The  proportion  of  sand  must  be  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  lime.  The  principle  is  this:  The 
iine  and  sand  are  to  form  the  mortar,  and  the  shells 


The  battery  at  Fort  Johnson  was  blown  up  ajd  thej  or  stones  are  to  supply  the  place  of  bricks  or  lar^e 
fragments  are  still  seen   lying  in  the  sea  likejgreat' stones  in   the   walls.     The  proportions  being 


ro>'k«,  havini 


seen 
resisted  for  half  a  century  the  ) 


■^j*-^^'    settled,  wo  w.ill  [>r/irepH  lo  nlvuw   Ii, 


now 
be  materials 


that  raging  element.  General  Oglethorpe,  in  aU>uii a. ^  ...ixed,  and  the  manner  of  building  with  the 
the  year  1736,  to  defend  himself  against  <he  fpa-composiiidn-also  the  tools  and  implements>for  car- 
niaids,  erected  a  fort,  or  fortified  cantonmen.  at  rying  on  the  work. 


Frederica,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  composedJf  a| 
castle,  or  citadel  and   barracks,  in  the  t'ormof  a 
square;  the  walls  of  the  citadel  and  barrackswere 
standing  in  1808,  and  were  in  a  good  state  r  pre- 
servation, notwithstanding  the  whole  of  thesbnild 
ings  had  been  set  on  fire. and  all  the  wood 'oik  of 
them   consumed.      The  walls  of   the  cas«    "ere 
about  two  feel  thick,  and  those  of  the  barr^ks  only 
ten  inches;   the  former  two   stories  higband  the 
latter  but  one.     There  were  also  the  wa'  of  F  .rt 
Littleton,  at  Port  Royal,  in  South  Carolii.  remain 
ing  in  good  preservation;  all  these  work'^^re  built 
of  tapia,  composed  of  lime  and  oyster  sh's.  without 
sand      Since  the  revolution,  there  hav^^^"  seve 
ral  buildings  con^^tructed  of  tapia.     Tl  mansion  of 
General  Charles  Cotesvvorth  Pincknej'^n  Pinckney 

"  four 


Tk  u  "if  '' "'^  """'"^  ""*  '^P'^*  ^^  simply  this: 
the  shells,  or  small  stones,  are  first  strewed  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  fioor  of  boards  laid  for  the  pur- 
pose; the  hme  is  then  thrown  on  lop  of  the  shells 
or  stones;  then  the  sand  on  the  lime,  and  lastly 
water,  suflicient  to  mix  the  whole,  is  thrown  on 
these  ingredients,  which  are  stirred  up  with  a  hoe 
or  shovel,  making  the  composition  about  as  wet  as 
common  mortar.  Thus  prepared,  the  tapia  is 
thrown  up  in  heaps,  to  keep  it  moist,  or  is  immedi- 
ately put  in  tubs  or  hods  and  carried  to  the  moulds, 
and  then  emptied  and  afterwards  rammed  in  the 
moulds,  the  better  to  mix  (he  several  ingredients, 
and  to  force  the  tapia  into  the  corners  and  fill  up 
any  interstices   that   may  be  left   by  the  inequality 

o''ne  stones  or  shells— thus  making  it  one  solid 
island,  in  Broad  river;  and  a  college  '""•'  stones,  and  compacted  mass 

at  Beaufort,  in   South   Carolina;  ai  'h*"  ^P.'''"<l'<lj      All  the  implements  for  mixing  the  tapia  and  for 

mansion  of  General  Greene,  on  Cu  jenand  island,  carrying  on  (be  work,  are  hoes  and  shovels  for  mix- 


in  Georgia.  These  buildings  are"  composed  of 
lime  and  shells,  and  arc  strong  ai  Permanent  edi- 
fices. Since  Savannah  was  (Se°y^'^  h  Are  in 
18—,  that  city  has  been  rebu'  '  am  informed, 
with  beautiful  edifices  of  tapia."  '808, 1  was  s(a- 
tkined  in  the  southern  states,  :-"""''  Engineer  for 
North  Carolina.  South  Caroli  *"d  Georgia.  Dur 
ing  that  period  I  made  seve'''''P'"riments  on  the 
tapia,  and  built  several  bouf  *^"*'  <"  particular, 
is  a  noble  eddice,  the  officer/"" ■''f's  at  Fort  John- ) 
son.  in-the  harbour  o(   Cli«'''.on-     The  edifice  isi 


round,  and  occasionally  rammed  to  make  it  the 
more  compact.  By  the  time  the  whole  of  the  wall 
has  beei\  gone  round,  the  commencement  or  plan 
of  beginning  is  ready  to  receive  an  additional  layer; 
so  proceeding  round  again  it  may  be  carried  on  the 
height  of  twu  boards,  when  the  frames  are  loosen- 
ed and  taken  off.  and  set  anew — which  is  done  in 
the  following  manner:  The  yokes  on  the  top  of  the 
uprights  are  first  loosened  or  taken  off,  then  (he 
boards  are  removed;  the  uprights  next  taken  out  of 
the  cross  pieces  and  then  the  cross  pieces  are  drawn 
out  of  the  wall,  and  placed  on  (he  top  of  the  wall 
ju.st  made;  when  they  are  laid  on  the  wall  and  ar- 
ranged as  when  first  put  up;  and  thus  the  work  is 
continued  until  it  is  finished.  The  frames  of  the 
doQrs  and  wedows  and  other  openings,  are  made 
of  stroi-g  plruik,  Siy  2i  or  3  inch  plank,  and  exact- 
ly of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  placed  in  their 
proper  positions,  as  the  work  goes  on.  These 
frames  must  be  kept  perpendicular,  and  thus  serve 
as  directors  in  the  construction  of  the  wall. 

It  is  necessary  in  boilding  high  walls,  to  have  scaf- 
folding in  the  same  manner  as  in  buildings  of  any 
other  materials;  beams  are  laid  as  in  olher  houses, 
and  so  are  (he  rafters  and  other  wood  work— but  in 
order  to  receive  the  beams  more  readily  in  their 
places,  blocks  of  wood  or  bricks  may  be  placed  in 
the  walls  at  the  proper  place  where  the  beams  iire 
to  rest,  and  taken  out  afterwards,  the  more  readily 
to  insert  the  ends  of  the  beams;  or  places  may  easi- 
ly be  rnade  with  a  trowel  when  the  wall  is  yet  green, 
for  their  reception. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  construct  tapia,  is 
during  the  dry  season  in  summer,  when,  if  snffirient 
hands  are  employed,  two  feet  of  wall  may  he  car- 
ried on  each  day  on  a  house  of  considerable  size; 
though  if  is  better  not  to  proceed  quite  so  rapidly, 
allowing   more   time    for  the  tapia    to    dry.     Two 


123  feet  by  40.  incUidii 
ject  14  feet  an 
basement,  and  was  to  ha 


(Walls — the  win;: 


pro 


iect  14  feet  and  are  uuitf ^X  »  colonade;  it  has  a 
-  ...     had  two  stories  vvilh  a 


ing  the  composidon;  buckets  for  Ihe  water,  in  whic 
also  (he  (apia  may  be  carried  to  the  moulds,  if  hods 
are  not  used;  a  plumb  line,  lor  regulating  the  per- 
pendicularity of  the  ivalls;  hods  for  carrying  the 
composition  to  the  moulds;  h  oodeii  pestles,  or'ram- 
mers,  for  ramming  the  ta|)ia  into  the  moulds;  which 
moulds  are  made  in  the  following  manner. 

'Ihe  mould  is  composed  of  any  number  of  short 
pieces  of  scantling,  about  three  inches  square,  of  i 
length  suitable  to  the  (bickncss  of  the  intended  wall, 
having  at  each  end  a  mortice  or  tenon  hole,  and  as 
many  upright  pieces  of  scantling,  thre-,  inches  by 
two,  abou(  Ibui  fie(  high,  including-fenons  at  each 
end,  so  rnade  as  to  enter  the  morlice  easily  into  Ihe 


flat  roof;  but  the  splend;l'P''^';""-e  oi   the  builJj  cross  piece  below,  anr   to  leceive  a  \..l.e,  or  cross  Isxl   s,.  -is  |.,   ,llnw  il,     i         i     . 

ing^henit  was  only  o^to.^  high,  alarmed  some  Apiece  above,  whtch  w.U  keep  two  of  them  i^:^!^!:;^;^  theUu,  t^rUe;  to'^^li^l^ain  the"  tapia,  ^sii; 


boards  in  height  is  generally  as  much  as  ought  to 
be  filled  at  once.  The  holes  in  the  wall  occasioned 
by  drawing  out  the  cross  pieces,  are  filled  ivith  the 
same  materials  as  that  of  which  the  ivall  is  made, 
and  are  not  perceptable  afterwards.  If  Ihe  house 
or  wall  to  be  constructed  is  not  very  high,  the  up- 
rights may  be  stuck  into  Ihe  ground  "at  Ihe  proper 
distance,  suited  fn  the  thickness  of  the  intended 
wall,  and  the  boards  ranged  as  above  directed,  and 
the  uprights  fastened  by  cords  or  withes,  bound 
round  them  and  secured  with  a  stick;  and  as  the 
wall  goes  on,  the  boards  may  be  raised,  and  small 
sticks  of  wo.id  laid  across  the  wall,  to  hold  uii  the 
boards,  when  r  lised,  to  co.ninence  Ihe  new  course; 
but  the  sticks  must  be  sunk  into  the  ivall.  while  i(  is 

come  in  contact 
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comirJeiiciiijr  the  vv.ill.  If  it  is  a  house  of  a  single  dere.d  to  a  tube,  which  is  immersed  to  within  an 
story,  it  would  be  econnmy  to  have  the  uprights  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  cask  At  the  sanie  end 
suited  for  rafters,  or  some  other  part  of  the  building.!  is  a  condensing  syringe,  by  means  of  which  air  can 
The  boards  are  also  applicable  to  some  parts  of  thel  be  forced  into  the  cask;  and  whinever  this  is  done, 

■■  '  it  is  obvious  that  the  liquor  will  have  a  tendency  to 

escape  through  the  tube,  and  out  at  the  cock,  with 
a  force  proportioned  to  the  degree  the  air  is  com- 
pressed by  the  action  of  the  syringe.  If  the  cock 
be  now  turned,  the  ale  rushes  out  with  violence, 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  great  quantity  of  froth, 
or  what  is  called  a  creamy  head  In  this  case  it 
will  be  evident,  that  every  time  ale  is  drawn  from 
the  cask,  the  air  it  contains  is  not  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  liquor  is  kept  under  pressure,  no 
vent  peg  is  necessary,  and  Mr  Donovan  states  that 
the  ale  will  come  up  sprightly  and  good,  with  a 
dense  creamy  head  to  the  last  In  short,  all  the 
advantages  of  bottling  will  be  obtained,  without  the 
disadvantage  of  sacrificing  a  whole  bottle  when  no 
more  than  a  small  quantity  is  required. 


building  after  the  walls  are  constructed.  It  is  pre- 
ferable to  have  the  boards  planed,  as  they  will  make 
the  faces  of  the  walls  smooth,  so  that  in  cottages  or 
other  inferior  buildings,  it  will  not  be  necessaty  to 
plaster  them  afterwards.  Tapia  walls  take  the  plas- 
ter admirably,  and  may  be  rough-c^ist  on  the  out 
side:  and  marked  off  like  stone  work,  if  desired. — 
The  tapia  also  makes  very  good  floors  for  cottages, 
cellars,  or  other  apartments  where  it  is  desirable  to 
have  paved  floors.  By  adding  to  the  composition  a 
small  proportion  of  canal  or  Roman  cement,  it  will 
IDHke  the  floor  exceedingly  hard,  and  hold  water 
like  a  cistern.  From  the  nature  of  the  material 
any  shape  may  be  given  to  the  walls  that  may  be 
desired;  either  circular,  octagonal  or  square.  The 
composition  will  also  conform  to  any  ornaments  that 
may  be  inserted  in  the  frames.  Pillars  may  be  con 
structed,  and  also  arches.  Platforms  for  drying  cot 
ton.  or  any  other  article,  may  be  miide  of  tapia 

I  shall  now  refer  the  reader  to  the  annexed  [ilate, 
where  will  be  more  plainly  shown  the  manner  of 
building,  and  the  form  of  each  impli-nient  and  arti 
cle  used  in  the  construction  of  tapia  buildings,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  idea  of  the  work  as  it  pro 
«eeds,  will  be  exhibited.  The  advantage  of  build 
inKv^ith  tapia.  is  its  cheapness;  no  mecbanics  are 
necessary,  exrept  carpenters  for  the  wood  work  in  a 
house;  but  none  in  walls  or  fences.  Labourers  may 
do  all  the  tapia  work;  it  requiring  only  a  principal 
har.d  to  see  that  the  walls  are  straight  and  plumb, 
and  the  windows  and  doors  put  in  their  proper 
places,  as  the  work  progresses.  A  master  carpen 
ter  can  attend  to  the  erection  of  the  vvhi>le  work.— 
The  comparative  expense  to  brick  or  stone  work,  is 
ene  half  in  favour  of  tapia;  and  very  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  lime  dearer  than  pise  in  its  con- 
struction; but  much  more  elegant  and  durable  in  our 
climate.  ... 

If  you  conceive  that  this  communication  is  worthy 
a  place  in  your  valuable  paper,  you  will  insert  it  for 
the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

With  much  esteem,  I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

ALEX.  MACOMB. 

[The  above  interesting  communication  was  ac- 
companied with  drawings  very  neatly  executed,  and 
dearly  illustrative  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  the 
implements  for  its  execution;  but  it  would  be  too 
costly  to  have  them  engraved  Where  the  text, 
however,  does  not  amply  explain,  the  subject  may 
be  fully  understood  by  reference  to  the  engravings 
»sed  in  previous  volumes  of  this  journal,  in  refer 
ence  to  the  PisC  mode  of  building  houses.  Those 
who  desire  it,  can  see  the  drawings  at  the  oflice  of 
the  American  Farmer,  jr  the  Editor  will  inclose 
them  to  any  gentleman  who  may  wish  it.] 


Died,  at  Allilhwaite,  Westmoreland,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Birkett,  innkeeper,  and  formerly  of  Troutlieck,  fa- 
mous for  brewing  fine  ale.  On  her  sign-post  is 
written  these  words: 

O  mortal  man,  that  liv'st  by  bread, 

How  comes  th^  nose  to  be  so  red.'' 

Thou  silly  ass,  that  look'st  so  pale, 

'Tis  red  with  Sarah  Birkett's  ale. 


AaRXCULTURB. 


ALE  AND  PORTER  PRESERVER. 

In  Older  to  preserve  ale  or  porter  in  good  condi- 
tion, for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  gene- 
rally kept  in  bottles;  and  though  the  method  of  bot- 
tling does  sufficiently  well,  yet  Mr.  Donovan  re- 
ll,::rks  it  is  subject  to  this  inconvenience,  that  in 
eases  whi  re  a  small  quantity,  as  one  draught,  is 
wanted,  all  the  rest  of  the  ale  in  the  bottle  goes  to 
waste,  unless  very   small   bottles   be  used,  which 


ON  GENTLEMAN  FARMING. 

(From  Lorain's  Husbandry.) 

Remnrhs  on   the  gentleman's  country  entablishment. 

and  a  ntore  economical  management  proposed. 

YCoidimied  from  page  i46.] 

I  will  now  make  my  remarks  on  what  has  been 
advanced  in  the  precpHing  chapter. 

Until  the  gentleman's  buildings  are  so  far  hnish 
ed,  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  comfortable  residence 
for   his   family,  they    generally   continue   in   town; 
consequently  his  visits  to   the    farm   are  transient; 
and  having  collected  together  masons,  carpenters, 
painters,  &c   with   the  necessary   labourers  to  wait 
on  them;  also  gardeners,  with   workmen   to   assist 
thim  in  forming  the  garden  and  lawn,  and  to  plant 
a  vast  number  of  trees,  shrub%,  bushes,  vines,  flow 
crs,  &c.;  likewise  fence   makers,  ditchers,  blasters, 
ploughmen,  carters,  and  labourers  to  do  the  busi- 
ness on  the  farm;   the  wages  and  provision  for  such 
a  host  must  cost  an  immense  sum  of  money.    When 
the  wanton   vvaste,  depredation,  and  idleness,  that 
naturally  take  place,  where  no  care  can  be  taken, 
and  every  person  follows  the  bent  of  his  own  incli- 
nation  without   restraint,  are  considered,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  on   an  average  every  thing 
that  is  done,  costs  him  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  do,  especially  as  many  of  the  people 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities  have  been  accustomed 
to  prey    upon    gentlemen    farmers,  and  know   full 
well  how  to  practise  every  species  of  deception  and 
chicanery  to  effect  this  purpose;  and  as  the  gentle 
man's  head  man  or  farmer  is  but  too  generally  on 
a  level  with   them,  he  commonly   finds   it  contrary 
to  bis  interest  or  inclination   to  expose  their  faults. 
If  the  gentleman  should  finally  get  tired  of  farming, 
as  too  commonly  happens,  in  consequence  of  saddling 
it  with  a  useless  and  enormous  expense,  he  will  soon 


will  be  a  continued  tax  on  the  farm,  unless  he  leaves 
that  part  of  them  to  be  inhabited  by  cats  and  owls, 
which  would  be  unpleasant  to  those  who  like  to  see 
every  thing  around  them  in  good  condition.  It  will 
likewise  be  found  that  the  ornamented  grounds, 
which  cost  the  gentleman  so  much  money,  and  sub- 
jected him  to  so  much  fatigue  and  perplexity,  will 
he  more  likely  to  diminish  than  increase  the  value 
of  the  farm.  The  judicious  purchaser  will  calcu- 
late that  if  they  remain  as  they  are,  the  rent  of  the 
land  is  lost;  also,  that  unless  he  submits  to  tue  an- 
nual fax  of  keeping  them  in  order,  the  whole,  in 
place  of  a  part,  will  become  a  wilderness,  and  spoil 
the  appearance  of  his  farm;  therefore,  expensive 
alterations  must  take  place,  before  the  obstacles 
which  folly  has  placed  in  the  way  of  cultivation  can 
be  removed.  The  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  grub- 
bed up,  and  the  gravel  and  other  trash  opposed  to 
vegetation  removed,  before  the  grounds  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed. 

Whereas  if  the  gentleman  had  properly  consi- 
dfred  the  subject,  his  own  good  sense  would  have 
iiformeil  him,  that  no  art  of  man,  aided  by  all  the 
btauties  of  nature,  could  possibly  decorate  the 
gioiinds  round  a  farmer's  house,  with  any  variety 
h:lf  as  interesting  as  luxuriant  crops  judiciously 
ciltivated.  The  beautifully  green  headlands  around 
hii  fields,  when  mowed  for  the  cattle  while  the 
grasses  are  still  young,  would  form  a  useful  and  in- 
le-esting  carpet,  adorned  with  the  small  and  simple 
fliwers  of  the  season,  furnishing  extensive  walks 
an!  scenes  truly  in  unison  with  rural  simplicity,  and 
th(  economy  of  farming,  as  well  as  honourable  to 
Ihi  taste  and  good  sense  of  the  owner,  especially  if 
he  be  actually  very  wealthy,  and  might  without  the 
least  inconvenience  possess  all  those  expensive  and 
usel.ss  toys  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  divert  lit- 
tle iiinds;  such  a  gentleman  farmer  would  do  honour 
to  hs  profession,  for  his  example  would  not  tempt 
othe-  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  were 
lessjpulent,  to  injure  their  finances  by  aping  his 
»f>'<'iiiloiir,  or  else  induce  them  to  avoid  an  intimate 
inl^rcQurse,  lest  the  happiness  of  their  families 
nii,ht  be  blighted  by  the  creation  of  artificial  and 
use\ss  wants. 

It\niay,  however,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  if 
the  tntleman  possess  a  princely  estate,  and  has 
resolV,i  to  live  in  style,  it  is  certainly  no  business 
ot  mi^;  still,  as  he  professes  to  admire  agricul- 
ture, ^1  wishes  to  promote  its  interest  to  the  ut- 
most oViis  power,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  him 
to  sadill  ,t  with  expenditures,  entirely  inconsistent 
with  thrtconomy  of  farming,  especially  as  this  mar 
be  readilavoided.  "' 

I  therire  beg  the  liberty  of  proposing  what 
seems  to  U  rational  plan,  and  one  well  calculated 
to  gratity  W  gentleman's  ambition,  without  injur- 
k"^-  ''^f\ation  of  gentleman  farming:  provided 
he  IS  not  soWpogj^pj  (,y  ^,1^^^  pleasure's  as  to  pre- 
vent his  peiUai  attention,  both  early  and  late, 
the  business \, he  farm.  Unless  " 
as  fond  of  agViUupg 


would  be  expensive  and  inconvenient.  Mr.  Dono-ldiscover  that  what  he  has  expended  over  and  above 
van  concludes,  ttiat  pressure  is  the  secret  cause  of} useful  improvements  is  lost.  Useless  brick,  mortar 
ale,  &c.  keeping  so  well  in  bottles;  ,ind  therefore  and  lumber,  united  with  every  expensive  ornamen- 
he  has  contrived  an  apparatus  by  which  the  li(iuids  lal  work,  form  no  part  of  the  estimate  made  of  the 
mav  be  constantly  under  pressure  in  casks,  as  well  value  of  the  premises  by  a  prudent  purchaser.  He 
as  m  corked  bottles  He  has  a  vessel  made  in  the  I  knows  f^ll  well  that  no  profit  which  can  be  derived 
form  of  a  cask,  of  strong  tin,  strongly  hooped;  it  [from  farming,  will  pay  him  an  interest  on  it:  also, 
stands  on  its  end.    At  th*  upper  end  h  a  cock  sol- 1  that  the  nccesssiry  repairs  of  the  «xlia  buildings 


to 
a  gentleman  be 

. „.,  ..  sportsman  of  his  dogs 

and  gun,  he  eV,ot  possibly  derive  any  more  plea- 
sure Irom  It  th\  „,g    |^,tp,.  „^y,,]  j^  ,     k  J  i 
guns  and  (.acksV  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f  (j^^^^  ^{;^^_e 
he  had  hired  to  i.^^^   ^^^,g   f^^  ^j^  j^,(,,^_  ^^_,  ^^ 

kill  the  loxes  in  tLjej^hbourhood,  when  he  knew 
that  money  would^   ^^y^^   „i„,   ^^^^j^  |^^^  ,^^^,^,g 

and  expense   and  (^  ^e  loved  his  ease  too  well  to 
derive  any  pleasuiey„  g,,,.,,  fatigninjr  sports. 

Now  we  all  knowy  ^^^^  sportsman  is  indefatt- 
gable,  and  that  his  pi ^p,  arises  from  active  pur- 
suit. He  will  rise  lon\^f„pg  j  ,„  j,,;^  ^^^^  ^l^^^ 
in  time;  leap  fences  ^  dUcHes,  and  ride  at  full 
speed  through  the  wi  ,f  ^^  happens  to  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  hisVbs  are  not  dislocated,  he 
eagerly  remounts  and  pU^  ,he  hounds  with  re- 
doubled  activity,  until  hi     i„^  „^^,  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^^ 

by  this  ternporary  deran>^,^t:   nor  does  he  wait 
to  shake  off  the  dust,  oi  ^       ^3.  ,^g  ^^^  ^^^^ 
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his  olo'hes,  and  if  his  hat  be  not  readily  found,  a 
handkerchief  quickly  supplies  its  place,  and  he  hies 
on  without  it.  Such  choice  spirits  as  those  are  ex- 
actly calculated  for  gentlemen  farmers,  provided 
they  are  really  interested  in  the  pursuit,  and  are  re- 
solved to  be  governed  by  the  genuine  principles  of 
rural  economy,  and  their  previous  habits  have 
taught  them  the  inestimable  advantages  that  may 
be  derived  from  observation,  reflection  and  calcu- 
lation; for,  on  the  proper  exercise  of  these  invalu- 
able principles,  the  prosperity  of  gentleman  farming 
principally  depends. 

When  a  gentleman  possessing  these  qualifica- 
tions has  purchased  a  farm,  and  is  determined  to 
live  in  style,  I  would  advise  him  to  lay  oflf  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ground  for  the  necessary  buildings,  park, 
lawn,  garden,  fishpond,  &.C.,  and  to  charge  this, 
with  every  improvement  made  on  it,  to  "Fanwly 
Establishment,"  and  the  remaining  acres  to  the 
farm.  As  the  taxes  will,  or  ought  to  be,  considera- 
bly increased  in  consequence  of  the  expensive  build- 
ing, &c.  erected  for  the  family,  he  should  be  careful 
not  to  burden  the  farm  with  more  than  its  just  pro- 
portion of  them.  As  his  steward,  butler,  huntsman, 
gamekeeper,  groom,  coachman,  and  servants  under 
them,  together  with  his  housekeeper,  chambermaid, 
nurses,  waiters,  cook,  scullions,  &,c.  will  have  much 
leisure,  he  should  draw  a  positive  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  these  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  and  plebeians  on  the  farm;  otherwise,  the 
latter  will  become  very  restive  and  troublesome  to 
him.  They  will  murmur  loudly  against  hard  la- 
bour, while  others,  whom  they  will  most  certainly 
consider  no  better  than  themselves,  are  well  paid 
for  lolling  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in 
the  shade:  more  especially  as  they  do  not  partake 
80  freely  of  the  delicacies  from  their  employer's  ta- 
ble, nor  have  the  same  opportunity  of  visiting  his 
store  rooms  and  cellars. 

I  would  also  advise  the  gentleman  to  keep  a  will 
always  ready  made,  ordering  the  separate  sale  of 
the  '-Family  Establishment,"  and  of  the  farm-,  Haf. 
in  the  last  act  of  his  life  he  might  disgrace  gende- 
man  farming.  If  both  should  happen  to  be  sold  to- 
gether, the  world  (which  in  cases  of  this  kinr  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  diecrimmates  properly,")  will  attnbute 
the  enormous  loss  arising  from  the  sale,  to  gsntle- 
nian  farming.  If,  however,  the  will  be  mace,  the 
gentleman  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeliig  easy 
on  his  dying  pillow;  at  least  so  far  as  agrculture 
may  be  concerned:  for  his  farming  accouits  will 
clearly  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  s-fter  the 
farm  has  been  charged  with  its  first  cost,  fod  every 


necessary  rational  improvement  made  or  it,  that  it 

U  actually  capable  of  producing  a  neat  clear,  an  j  better  acquainted  with   farming. 

nual  income  of  at   least  ten  per  cent,  on  the  aggre  |  ble  him   to  execute   the  little  he 


seldom  cost  half  so  much  as  they  would  do  in  the 
usual  way.  Much  trouble  and  vexation  will  also  be 
avoided,  as  his  only  care  will  be  to  observe  that  the 
business  is  properly  executed. 

The  gentlemau  will  also  find  it  much  to  his  inte- 
rest, when  it  is  practicable,  to  have  his  mowing, 
reaping  and  cradling  done  by  the  acre,  and  his  corn 
fodder  cut  and  gathered  in  the  same  way;  his  ma- 
nure hauled  out  to  the  fields  by  the  load,  of  so  many 
cubic  feet  in  each;  his  grounds  plou.'^hed  and  har- 
rowed by  the  acre,  himself  or  the  contractors  find- 
ing the  teams;  ditching  done  by  the  perch,  and 
fencing  by  the  pannel;  wood  chopped  by  the  cord, 
and  hauled  in  the  same  way;  corn  husked  and  crib- 
bed by  the  bushel;  it  and  other  grain  threshed  in  the 
same  way;  removing  stumps,  rocks  and  other  ob- 
stacles by  the  acre  or  job;  clearing  woodlands  in 
the  same  way.  The  undertakers  should  either  find 
their  own  board,  or  pay  for  it  when  they  are  not 
working,'  as  this  will  not  only  lessen  the  expense, 
but  also  stimulate  them  to  more  industry. 

No  live  stock  should  be  purchased,  or  any  crops 
cultivated  by  the  gentleman,  until  he  removes  to 
the  farm.  It  is  ten  to  one  but  the  former  wUI  be  so 
much  neglected  through  the  winter,  that  they  will 
not  sell  (or  as  much  in  the  spring  as  they  cost  in  the 
fall,  although  much  money  has  been  expended  for 
food  and  attendance  on  them.  It  is  also  more  than 
probable  that  crops  grown  at  his  expense  during  his 
ab.sence  or  transient  visits  to  the  farm,  would  not 
sell  for  half  the  money  they  cost. 

But  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  hasten 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  also  to  provide 
sufficient  food  for  an  extensive  stock  of  cattle,  the 
fields  which  are  not  in  grass  should  be  let  out  on 
shares  to  the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood  to  be 
sown  in  small  grain:  either  on  one  or  more  plough- 
ings,  as  may  best  accord  with  the  views  of  the  cul- 
tivator. On  these  grounds  red  clover  ought  to  be 
sown  early  in  the  spring.  If  gypsum  be  sown  on 
tliem,  hay  and  pasture  will  abound.  The  grounds 
may  be  rough,  and  weeds  too  plentiful;  still,  this  is 
of  but  trivial  consequence,  when  compared  with  the 
great  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  this 
invaluable  practice. 

It  was  by  these  means  that  the  very  rapid  im- 
provement was  effected  on  the  farm,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  formerly  occupied  by  me. 

I  would  advise  the  gentleman,  even  if  he  should 
remove  immediately  to  the  farm,  to  put  out  on 
shares,  all  the  fields  that  are  not  in  grass,  and  which 
may  not  be  wanted  for  the  commencement  of  his 
first  course  of  crops. 

These  should  be  very  limited  until  he  becomes 

This  will  ena- 
undertakes  with 


gate  amount,  and  also  a  like  interest  or  the  capital  .more  care  and  skill:  also  prevent  the  heavy  losses, 
necessary  to  carry  it  on:  even  after  fill  allowance! that  but  too  often  arise  from  gentlemen  aiming  at 
has  been  made  for  wear  and  tear,  and  also  for  the 'too  much  in  the  beginning.     This  is  nut  all;  for  but 


depreciation  in  value  of  horses  growr  older  in  his 
serx'ice,  together  with  every  necessaiy  repair  done 
to  the  buildings,  fencing,  &c.  This  is  not  all;  for, 
although  temporary  depreciations  ii  real  property 
will  occur  from  various  causes,  it's  a  well  knowu 
fact,  that,  on  the  whole,  its  value  iicreases  with  the 
increase  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  will  also  be  found  if  the  gentleman 
Las  managed  judiciously,  that  oie  acre  of  the  soil, 
taking  the  whole  on  an  averagi,  will  produce  more 
than  three  acres  did  at  the  tine  he  purchased  the 
farm;  unless,  indeed,  it  was  atthat  time  more  high- 
ly improved  than  farms  genertHy  are.  For  talents, 
capital  and  indusuy  are  capable  of  effecting  an  im 
mense  improvement  in  the  soil,  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  the  probable  eislence  of  purchasers  in 
general 

A  gentleman  should  h-ve  all  his  buildings  finish- 
ed before  he  removes  to  the  farm.  The  whole 
ouicht  to  be  erected  ly  contract;  the  undertakers 
finding  all  the  inateri?^.    If  this  be  doi»e,  they  will 


very  light  crops  of  grain  are  to  be  expected  from  a 
hasty  and  imperfect  cultivation  of  a  thin  soil;  espe- 
cially when  conducted  by  a  person  vvho  has  not 
sufficient  information  to  employ  every  favourable 
circumstance  to  the  best  advantage;  consequently, 
if  he  should  only  get  the  straw  for  his  share  of  the 
crop,  it  will  be  better  than  to  risk  the  cultivation  of 
all  the  fields  himself;  but  it  is  probable  he  may 
make  a  much  better  contract  than  this.  Here  it 
seems  proper  to  remark  that,  although  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  meet  the  views  of  the  farmer,  to 
admit  him  to  plough  more  than  once,  it  is  not  only 
less  expensive,  but  also  far  better  to  sow  on  but  one 
ploughing,  as  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is 
far  better  secured  from  useless  waste;  and  unless 
the  grounds  be  often  ploughed,  harrowed  and  roll- 


*Disputes  and  complaining,  however,  would  be  bet- 
ter avoided  by  charging  them  a  moderate  price  for 
board  the  whole  time  the  job  is  in  hand,  and  paying 
them  more  for  doing  the  work. 


ed,  a  smoother  surface  for  mowing  the  clover  is 
generally  obtained  by  one  ploughing  than  more,  if 
the  furrow  slices  be  well  turned,  and  levelled  by  the 
roller,  previously  to  harrowing  and  sowing  the  smafl 
grain. 

The  produce  of  a  highly  improved  and  well  cul- 
tivated farm,  is  very  great.  If  extensive  barns  and 
other  buildings,  sufficient  to  store  the  whole  of  these 
bulky  articles,  be  erected  in  the  plainest,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  the  best  way,  together  with  only  such 
a  dwelling  house  as  is  commonly  built  by  the  plain, 
but  wealthy  Pennsylvania  farmer,  the  whole  will 
amount  to  more  money  than  the  estate  >vill  bring, 
unless  a  favourable  opportunity  offers  when  it  may 
happen  to  be  sold.  As  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land 
frequently  covers  the  loss,  this  serious  evil  is  too 
seldom  seen  or  considered.  This,  however,  is  not 
all,  for  the  interest  and  repairs  on  the  multiplied 
mass  of  building,  will  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum,  and  is  a  yearly  tax  on  the  farm.  When,  in 
most  instances,  simple  and  cheap  conveniences, 
would  secure  the  crops  better  from  waste,  and  also 
furnish  preferable  shelter  for  live  stock,  where  they 
might  be  fattened  with  much  less  labour.  England, 
though  vastly  too  expensive  in  her  agricultural  pur- 
suits, (since  it  has  become  fashionable  for  gentle- 
men to  farm  in  that  country,)  is  much  more  econo- 
mical in  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  than  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  fact  ought  to  be. 

If  it  costs  the  owners  of  lands  in  England,  as 
much  for  farni  buildings,  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  as  it  costs  too  many  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  they  would  be  entirely  ruined.  Here  we 
very  frequently  see  large  piles  of  buildings  erecteel 
on  not  more  than  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  though  the  average  product 
per  acre,  falls  considerably  short  of  that  of  Great 
Britain;  when  if  half  the  money  expended  on  use- 
less stone  and  mortar,  had  been  judiciously  laid  out 
in  live  stock  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  the 
product  would  be  at  least  equal,  for  our  soil  is  na- 
turally as  good,  and  our  climate  is  vastly  more  fa 
vourable  to  vegetation  than  the  climate  of  England. 
Now  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  plain  practical  farmer 
is  seldom  remunerated  for  erecting  very  extensive, 
but  plain  buildings  on  a  farm,  it  consequently  fol- 
lows that  gentlemen  farmer's  extensive  and  splen- 
did establishnienis,  must  be  very  injudicious,  as 
well  as  injurious  to  themselves,  and  the  interest  of 
gentleman  farming 

Regular  and  well  formed  fences  look  well,  and 
of  course  should  be  preferred  when  the  old  ones 
are  actually  worn  out;  provided  they  are  equally 
good,  and  not  more  expensive  than  others  that  will 
answer  every  purpose  quite  as  well.  The  use  of  a 
fence  is  to  defend  the  field.  Beauty  should  never 
supersede  economy  in  the  practice  of  farming. 
Where  land  is  cheap,  and  limber  an  incumbrance, 
a  fence  made  by  heaping  up  the  logs,  though  far 
from  being  handsome,  should  be  preferred;  espe- 
cially by  gentlemen  farmers,  for  they  ought  to  pa- 
tronize economy  in  their  neighbourhood.  Such  a 
fence  is  formed  by  materials  which  must  be  remov- 
ed before  the  grounds  can  be  cultivated. 

A  sufficiency  of  them  may  as  well  be  heaped  up 
for  a  fence,  as  heaped  and  burned  on  the  clearing; 
particularly  as  they  are  lasting,  and  may  be  readily- 
repaired  by  the  falling  timber,  and  are,  if  well 
made,  the  best  defence.  Even  the  falling  of  thn 
adjacent  trees  does  not  break  them,  neither  can  any 
domesticated  animal  jump  over  or  break  through 
them.  If  sheep  or  hogs  climb  over  them,  a  little 
brush  laid  on  the  top,  will  effectually  exclude  those 
intruders.  The  logs,  as  is  too  often  done,  should 
not  interlock  the  whole  length  of  the  fence.  In  that 
case,  if  the  fire,  which  is  often  employed  by  the 
back-woods  farmer,  communicates  to  the  fence,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  stop  its  progress  by  removing  a 
part  of  the  logs.  Therefore,  the  farnier  should  be 
carefal  to    heap  the   logs  in  certain  parts  of  the 
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fence,  so  lliat  tliey  iii<iy  be  reiidily  removed  aside, 
to  put  a  slop  to  tlic  progress  of  the  fire.  In  these 
place?  the  loc;s  should  be  siitriciently  light  to  insure 
the  n-  dy  removal  of  them,  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  hut  one  or  two  persons  on  the  premises,  when 
the  accident  takes  place. 

Alterini;-  roads  is  an  cx|>cnsive  business,  for  the 
soil  is  worn  off  from  the  old  ones,  and  they  ought 
to  be  sullicienlly  enriched  to  promote  vegetation. 
When  they  are  actually  hadly  contrived,  it  sliould 
be  done;  however,  not  until  the  gentleman  has  be- 
come sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  business,  and 
also  with  the  premises,  to  enable  him  to  do  it  pro- 
perly, and  without  useless  expense. 

I  helieve   the   gentleman  will   never  he  paid  for 
lining  gullies  and  quarries,  if  it  be  done  off  hand, 
and  that  he  who  does  it,  either  injures  his  profes- 
sion, by  setting  a  bad  example  to  his  neighbour- 
hood, or  subjecting  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  it. 
But  if  he  lay  "suitable   materials  across  the  former, 
in  proper  places  to   stop  the   washings  that  empty 
into  them,  time  will  effect  this  purpose  much  sooner 
than   some   would  suppose;  especially  if  the  water 
furrows,  when  the  field  is  cultivated,  be  construct- 
ed, so  far  as  it  may  be  found  practicable,  to  run  into 
them.     The  water  furrow  s  should  also  be  formed  to 
empty  into  the  quarries  when  it  can  be  done.  This, 
together  with  making  tliem  the  common  receptacle 
for  every  useless  rubbish,  (which  must  be  removed 
to  some  place,)  will,  in  time,  fill  them  up.     While 
these  slow,  but  certain  processes  are  in  operation, 
they  will  set  an  excellent  example  to  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood;  who  but  too  generally,  for  the 
want  of  a  little  labour  and  attention,  suffer  these 
very  unseemly  nuisances  to  perpetuate  their  neglect. 
For  the  preposterous  and   very  injurious  practice 
of  levelling  the  heights  and  hollows  in  fields,  we  are 
indebted  to  England.     There  proper  machines  have 
been  constructed  to  execute  this  ruinous  business 
with  despatch.     With  these  the  soil  is  removed  from 
the  heights  and  emptied  into  the  hollows;  which  are 
already  enriched  by  the  washings  from  the  heights. 
By  this  inconsiderate  practice  the  soil  is  doubled  in 
the  hollows;    and   the  heights,  unless   the  soil   be 
deep,  are  reduced  to  sterility.     It  would  be  an  excel- 
lent practice  to  spread  more  manure  on  the  heights, 
and   leave  the  levelling  of  the  field  to  cultivation 
and  time,  which  will  certainly  effect  it.     He  must 
be    a  bad  farmer,  who   cannot   water   furrow   his 
grounds  so  as  to  keep  the  hollows  sufficiently  dry. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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nine  months,   viz.  at   Newburyport, 
four  months. 
At  Salem,  fire  months. 


389  77 
398  20 


Amount,  .  J,C20  00 

He  values  hh  farm  at  $2500,  his  stock  at  $500;  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
in  the  whole  §J000.     The  interest  of  capital,  there-  above  account  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Hale,  was 


Total,  $780  97 

The  member  of  the  Board   of  Trustees  of  the 

Society,  to  whom  the 


fore,  is  ....  jjlNO  00 

Wages  paid  in  hay  time,         .  30  00 

Taxes,  say,  .  .  19  00 

$'229  00 
From  $620  deduct  229,  leaves  $391— or  $32  58 
cents  per  month  for  his  labour.  He  has  a  small 
wood  lot  at  some  distance,  so  that  he  pays  no  mo- 
ney for  wood.  The  produce  of  the  farm  used  in  his 
family  has  not  been  considered  in  this  account. 


informed  by  that  gt-ntleman,  that  he  used  no  more 
grain  from  October,  181G.  to  April.  1817,  than  was 
used  from  April,  ISli.,  to  October,  1816. 

[jMaw.  Wgvj   Re]).  If  Jour.  p.  400,  vol.  iv. 


IN'TERIVAIi  XnaFROVXSMEXrT. 


CHESAPEAKE   AND  DELAWARE  CANAL. 

So  much  interest  is  felt  by  all  in  this  great  pub- 
Here  IS  exhibited  a  picture  ol   mdependence  and  lick  work,  that  there  are   few  of  our  readers  who 
domestic   felicity,  beautiful  for  its  simplicity,  and  will  not  be  gratified  to  learn   that  the  whole  o(  the 


worthy  of  imitation. 


oan  of  $200,000  asked  for  to  prosecute  it,  was  taken 


By  not   keeping  a  horse,  he  saves,  probably,  notion  Tuesday  as  soon   as   (he   books  were  opened,  a 
1       i..„j  j..i]„...  „  n..  considerable  sum  beyond  that  amount  being  offered. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  wrilt<'n  within  a  few  days, 
by  two  engineers  of  high  reputation,  (unconnected 
with  this  work,)  who  have  lately  ex:. mined  the  whole 
'ine  of  Canal.     1  hey   speak   both  of  its  plan  and 


less  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  By  bavin 
a  small  farm,  and  selling  his  produce  at  the  door 
he  is  able  to  do  most  of  his  work  himself,  and  there 
by  avoids  the  miserable  and  ruinous  system  of  keep 
ing  hired  men,  who  may    be   iazy  and   unfaithful 


[From  the  Now  England  Farmer.] 
PROFITABLE  FARMING. 
Mr.  Richard   Hildreth,  of  Sterling,  having  some 
business  with  me,  in  the  course  of  conversation  des- 
cribed to  me  the  manner  in  which  he  manages  his 


HOTCHKISS'S  STRAW  CUTTER. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hale's  account  of  the  savings  made  ly 
the  use  of  Holchkiss's  Straw  Cutler,  employ^  to 
cut  hay  and  strait'  as  fodder  fur  horses. 
Mr.  Hale  is  proprietor  of  a  line  of  stages  running 

between  Newburyport  and  Boston.     He  says. 

The  whole  amount  of  hay  purchased 
from  April  1,  to  October  1,  1816,  (six 
months,)  and  used  at  the  stage  stable,  Tcwt.  q.  lb 
was  32  4  0     " 

At  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  (the  low- 
est price  at  which  hay  was  purchased, 
in  1816,) 

From  October  1,  1816,  to  April  1,  1817, 
whole  amount  of  hay  and  straw  pur- 
chased for,  and  consumed  by  the 
same  nuinber  of  horses,  viz. 


10 
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farms.     His  system  is  so  simple,  so  successful,  and  |Deduct,on  hand  April  1,1817. by  estima 
so  easy  to  be  imitated,  that  the  communication  of  it 
to  the  public  will  probably  be  beneficial  as  well  as 
inti-resling. 

His  farm  consists  of  sixty  five  acres  in  the  easter- 
ly part  of  Sterling,  on  the  old  road  from  Lancaster. 
The  soil  is  good.  From  two  and  a  half  to  three 
acres  are  annually  planted  with  corn  and  potatoes. 
He  raises  about  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  at  the 
rale  of  sixty  bushels  the  acre.  Of  course  the  quan- 
tiiy  of  potatoes  he  raises  must  be  small.  He  also 
raises  a  small  quantity  of  spring  wheat. 

He  keeps  eleien  cows,  and  one  yoke  of  oxen,  be- 
sides swine,  but  no  horse.  He  has  no  hired  men, 
except  in  hay  time.  He  paid  the  last  season  about 
thirty  ddllars  for  help.  His  mowing  ground  is  about 
fourteen  acres. 

His  butter  is  sold  to  marketers  at  his  door.  His 
calves  are  sold  alive  at  his  door.  His  whole  time 
is  therefore  employed  in  cultivation.  His  skimmed 
milk  is  given  to  his  swine. 

The  proiluce  sold  from  this  farm  the  past  season 
has  been  as  follows: — 


without  diminishing  their  wages,  and  who  by  their  prosecution  in  terms  of  decided  approval;  consider 
wages  often  make  more  from  the  farm  than  the  the  mode  of  passing  the  low  grounds  as  the  best,  if 
owner.  The  facts  also  suggest  the  advantage  of  i  not  the  only  one  that  could  be  adopted;  and  ihink 
applying  the  division  of  labour  to  farming.  Perhaps;  that  all  material  difficulties  are  overcome,  and  the 
marketing  should  be  a  distinct  occupation.  prospect  of  completion  within  a  leasonable  period, 

Charleston,  Jan.  8,  IS'il.  JOS.  TUFTS,     absolutely  certain.  [JVat.  Gaz. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

[It  is  well  known  that  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate 
of  the  aggregate  expense  of  this  immense  undertak- 
ing, formed  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement, 
was  questioned  as  soon   as  it  was  known;  and  at  a 
late  meeting  of  delegates  at  Washington,  from  se- 
veral states  most  immediately  interested,  a  com- 
hiiltee    was    appointed   to    investigate   the   subject. 
Wc  have  not  now  room   to   present  an  abstract,  as 
we  may  hereafter  do.  of  the   facts   and   arguments 
by  v^hich  the  committee  arrive  at  and  "report"  the 
cone»ision:  that  the  whole  work  may  be  accomplish- 
ed   (^x  one  third  of  the  amount  '$22,000,000,)   .set 
downby  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement.    To 
all  imi^rtial   observers,  however;  it  is  gratifying  to 
see,  thi,t  whilst  the   committee  has  disclaimed  all 
impeachment   of  the   motives  of   the  board,  they 
have  pad  to  their  science  and  industry  the  tribute 
of  their  lecided  acknowledgement.     It  is  fortunate, 
too,  in  reference  to  the  effect  which   must  he  pro- 
duced updji  the  publick  mind  by  the  opinion  of  a 
Board  so  Aitirely  disinterested,  and  so  distinguished 
for  talents.that  in   every  instance  they  have  given 
as  the  grou)«)  of  their  opinion,  the  most  minute  and 
circumstanthl  data;  thus  affording  themselves  the 
means  of  collecting  any  errors  of  calculation  as  to 
cost   of  matelials   and  labour.     After  all,   perhaps 
the    most    gertral   presumption    will    be,  that   the 
truth  lies   betvipen    the  two  estimates;  and    many 
who  reflect  upin   the  difficulty  of  anticipating  all 
the  ipcidental  eSaenses  of  even  the  smallest  under- 
taking, will  agre\  with   a   member  of  the  Board, 
who  is  said  to  have  remarked   to  a  prominent  pro- 
moter of  the  Can^  in   question, — '-Sir,  your  mini- 
mum is  a  good  thint^with  which  to  begin  a  canal;  and 
when  you  are  fairl^^enibarked  in   the  work,  if  you 
meet  with  unexpectf^  difficulties,  you  can  have  re- 
course to  our  maximi^i,  and  comeout  upon  that." 
From  the  mass  of  Kcts  and  able  reasoning,  and 
the  many  tables  that  accompany  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ohio  and  Chesapea\e  Canal  Convention,  now 
published  in  pamphlet  fojn,  and  for  a  copy  where- 
of we  are  indebted  to  tll\  Hon.  C.  F^  Mercer,  the 
constant,    indefatig.ible    aM    efficient   advocate    of 
the  work,  we  select   the  fofnwing,  having  no  room 
for  more  at  present:]  \ 


T.cwt. 

</• 

lb. 

Cost 

Straw, 

16 

13 

3 

10 

$160 

23 

Hay, 

13 

14 

1 

00 

350 

00 

$510  23 


tion,  four  tons  more  than  there  was 

October  I,  1816,  at  $25  per  ton,     100       $410  23 

Saving  by  the  use  of  Hotchkiss's  straw 
cutter,  four  months  of  the  last  six 
months,  or  the  difference  in  expense  in 
feeding  with  cut  fodder  and  that 
which  is  uncut,  $389  77 

Whole  amount  of  hay  used  for  the  horses 
of    the    Salem  stage,  twenty  five    in 
number,  from  April   1,  to  October  1,  T.cwt.  q.  lb. 
1S16,  viz.  22  00  0  00 

At  $30  per  ton  (the  lowest  price  in  Sa- 
lem,) $660  00 

Whole  amount  consumed  by  the  same 
number  of  horses,  from  October  1, 
1816,  to  April  1,  1817, 

T.  cwt  q  lb.  Coat. 

Straw,        15   13  0  00  $187  80    , 

Hay,  2   15  0  00  81  00       $268  80 

Saving  in   using  chopped   fodder   five 

months,  391  20 

Total  saving  in  using  the  straw  cutler 
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EXCAVATION. 

By  comparin;;  (he  estimated  cost  of  cxoavalioii 
will)  the  prices  j)aid  for  siniihir  work  on  the.  Ohio 
Cai];il,  and  VVf.sleni  .seclion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal.it  app,  ars  that  the  esliinale  of  the  Board  is, 
u;enerally,  in  reference  to  the  various  species  of  ex- 
cavation, more  than  duuhle,  and  frequently  three 
limes  the  amount  there  paid. 
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The  following  letter  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  best  and  jjnatest  men  that  Virginia  has  produced. 

ADVICE   FROM  A  FATHER  TO  HIS  ONLY 
DAUGHTER. 

Written  immediately  iifter  her  marriage. 

Mij  />«»  — You  have  just  entered  into  (hat  state 
which  is  replete  with  happiness  or  misery.  The  issue 
depends  upon  that  prudent,  amiable,  uniform  con 
duct,  which  wisdom  and  virtue  so  stroni;ly  recom- 
mended, on  the  one  hand,  or  on  that  imprudence 
which  a  want  of  reflection  or  passion  may  prompt, 
on  the  otlier. 

You  are  allied  to  a  man  of  honour,  of  talents,  and 
of  an  open  generous  disjjosition.  You  have  there- 
fire,  in  yonr  power,  all  the  essential  ingredients  of 
domestic  hafipincss;  it  cannot  be  marred,  if  you  now 
reflect  upon  tliat  system  of  conduct  which  you  ought 
invariably  to  pursue — if  you  now  see  clearly,  the 
path  from  which  you  will  resolve  never  to  deviate 
Our  conduct  is  often  the  result  of  whim  or  caprice, 
often  such  as  will  give  us  many  a  pang,  unless  we 
seebeforehanil.  what  is  always  the  most  praisewor- 
thy, and  the  most  essential  to  happiness. 

The  first  maxim  which  you  should  impress  deep- 
ly upon  your  mind,  is  never  to  attempt  to  control 
your  husband  by  opposition,  by  displeasure,  or  any 
other  maik  of  anger.  A  man  of  sense,  of  prudence, 
of  warm  feelings,  cannot,  and  will  not,  bear  an  op 
position  of  any  kind,  which  is  attended  with  an  an- 
gry look  or  expression.  The  current  of  his  affec- 
tions is  suddenly  stopped;  his  attachmen(  is  weak- 
ened; he  begins  to  feel  a  mor(ifiea(ion,  the  most 
pungent;  he  is  belittled  even  in  his  own  eyes;  and 
be  assured,  the  wife  who  once  excites  those  senti- 
ments in  the  breast  of  a  husband,  will  never  regain 
the  high  ground  which  she  might  and  ought  to  have 
retained.  When  he  marries  her,  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  he  expects  from  her  smiles,  not  frowns;  he  ex- 
pects to  find  in  her  one  who  is  not  to  control  him 

not  to  take  from  him  the  freedom  of  acting  as  his 
own  judgment  shall  direct;  but  one  who  will  pluce 
such  confidence  in  him,  as  to  believe  that  his  pru- 
dence is  his  best  guide.  Little  things,  what  in  reali 
ty  are  mere  trifles  in  themselves,  often  produce 
bickerings,  and  even  quarrels.  Never  permit  them 
to  be  a  subject  of  dispute;  yield  them  with  pleasure, 
with  a  smile  of  affection.  Be  assured  that  one  dif- 
ference outweighs  (hem  all  a  thousand,  or  ten  thou- 
sand limes.  A  difference  with  your  husband  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  greatest  calamity — as  one 
that  iii  to  be  most  studiously  guarded  against;  it  is 
a  demon  which  must  never  be  permKted  to  enter 
a  habitation  where  all  should  be  peace,  unimpaired 
confideoce,  and  heart  felt  affection.  Besides,  what 
can  a  woman  gain  by  her  opposition  or  her  differ- 
ences? Nothing.  But  she  loses  every  thing;  she 
loses  her  husband's  respect  for  her  virtues,  she  loses 
his  love,  and  with  that,  all  prospect  of  future  happi- 
ness.    She  created  hei  own  misery,  and  then  utters 

idle  and  silly  complaints,  but  utters  Ihem  in  vain. 

The  love  of  a  husband  can  be  retained,  only  by  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entert.iins  of  his  wile's  good- 
ness of  heart,  of  her  amiable  disposition  of  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper,  of  her  prudence,  and  of 
her  devotion  to  him.  Let  nothing,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, ever  lessen  that  opinion.  On  the  conirary,it 
should  augment  every  day:  he  should  have  much 


more  reason  to  adnjire  her  lor  tliose  excellent  qual- 
ities, which  will  cast  a  lustre  over  a  virtuous  woman, 
when  her  personal  attractions  are  no  more. 

Has  your  husband  staid  out  longer  than  you  ex- 
pected? When  he  returns  receive  him  as  (he  part- 
ner of  your  heart.  Has  he  disappointed  you  in 
something  you  expected,  whether  of  ornament,  or 
furniture,  or  of  any  conveniency?  Never  evince  dis- 
content; receive  his  apolc-gy  with  cheerfulness. — 
Does,  he,  when  you  are  house  keeper,  invite  com- 
pany without  informing  you  of  it,  or  bring  home 
with  him  a  friend?  Whatever  may  be  your  repast, 
however  scanty  it  may  be,  however  impossible  it 
may  be  to  add  to  it,  receive  them  with  a  pleasing 
countenance,  adorn  your  (able  with  cheerfulness, 
give  to  your  husband  and  to  your  company  a  hearty 
welcome;  it  »vill  more  than  compensate  for  every 
other  deficiency;  it  will  evince  love  for  your  hus- 
band, good  sense  in  yourself,  and  that  politeness  of 
manners,  which  acts  as  the  most  powerful  charm; 
it  will  give  to  the  plainest  fare  a  zest  superior  to  all 
that  luxury  can  boast,  ^ever  be  discontented  on 
any  occasion  of  this  nature. 

In  the  next  place,  as  your  husband's  success  in 
his  profession  will  depend  upon  his  popularity,  and 
as  the  manners  of  a  wife  have  no  little  influence  in 
extending  or  lessening  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
otheis  for  her  husband,  you  should  take  care  to  be 
affable  and  polite  to  the  poorest  as  well  as  to  the 
richest.  A  reserved  haughtiness  is  a  sure  indication 
of  a  weak  mind  and  an  unfeeling  heart. 

With  respect  to  your  servants,  teach  them  to  re- 
spect and  love  you,  while  you  expect  from  them  a 
reasonable  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. — 
Never  tease  yourself,  or  them  by  scolding;  it  has  no 
other  effect  than  to  render  them  discontented  and 
impertineiit.    Admonish  them  with  a  calm  firmness. 

Cultivate  your  mind  by  the  perusal  of  those  books 
which  instruct  while  (hey  amuse.  Do  not  devote 
much  of  your  time  to  novels;  there  are  a  few  which 
may  be  useful  in  improving  and  in  giving  a  higher 
tone  to  our  li.ural  sensibility;  but  they  tend  to  vi- 
tiate the  taste,  and  to  produce  a  disrelish  for  sub- 
stantial intellectual  food.  Most  plays  are  of  the 
same  cast;  they  are  not  friendly  to  the  delicacy 
which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  female  char 
acter.  History,  Geography,  Poetry,  Moral  Essays, 
Biography,  Travels,  Sermons,  and  other  well  writ- 
ten religious  productions,  will  not  fail  to  enlarge 
your  understanding,  to  render  you  a  more  agreeable 
companion,  and  to  exalt  your  virtue.  A  woman  de- 
void of  rational  ideas  of  religion,  has  no  security  for 
her  virtue;  it  is  sacrificed  to  her  passions,  whose 
voice,  not  that  of  God,  is  her  only  governing  prin- 
ciple. Besides,  in  those  hours  of  calamity  to  which 
families  must  be  exposed,  where  will  she  find  sup- 
port, if  it  be  not  in  her  just  reflections  upon  that  all 
ruling  Providence  which  governs  the  universe,  whe- 
ther animate  or  inanimate. 

Mutual  polileness  between  the  most  intimate 
friends,  is  essential  to  that  harmony,  which  should 
never  be  once  broken  or  interrupted.  How  impor- 
tant (hen  is  i(  between  man  and  wife! — The  more 
warm  the  attachment,  the  less  will  either  party  bear 
to  be  slighted,  or  (rea(ed  wi(h  (he  smallest  degree  of 
rudeness  or  ina((en(ion.  This  politeness,  then,  if  it 
be  not  in  itself  a  virtue,  is  at  least  the  means  of  giv- 
ing to  real  goodness  a  new  lustre;  it  is  the  means  of 
preventing  discontent,  and  even  quarrels;  it  is  the 
oil  of  intercourse,  it  removes  asperities,  and  gives  to 
every  thing  a  smooth,  an  even,  and  a  pleasing  move- 
ment. 

I  will  only  add,  that  matrimonial  happiness  does 
!iot  depend  upon  wealth;  no,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
wealth,  but  in  minds  properly  tempered  and  united 
to  our  respective  situations.  Competency  is  neces- 
sary; all  beyond  that  point,  is  ideal.  Do  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  I  would  not  advise  your  hus^ 
hand  to  augment  his  property  by  all  honest  and  coin^ 
Hiendable  means.  1  would  wish  to  see  huu  actively 
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engaged  in  such  a  pursuit,  because  engagement, 
a  sedulous  employment,  in  obtaining  some  laudable 
end,  is  essential  to  happiness.  In  the  attainment  of 
a  fortune,  by  honourable  means,  and  particularly  by 
professional  exertion,  a  man  derives  particular 
satisfaction,  in  self-applause,  as  well  as  from  the  in 
creasing  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  those 
around  him. 

In  the  management  of  your  domestic  concerns, 
let  prudence  and  wise  economy  prevail.  Let  neat- 
ness, order,  judgment,  be  seen  in  all  your  different 
departmimts.  Unite  liberality  with  a  just  frugality; 
always  reserve  something  for  the  hand  of  charity; 
and  never  let  your  door  be  closed  to  the  voice  of 
suffering  humanity.  Your  servants,  in  particular 
will  have  the  strongest  claim  upon  your  charity;  let 
(hem  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  nursed  in  sickness, 
and  never  unjustly  treated. 


SFO».TXSTa  OLIO. 


DUCK  SHOOTING. 

3.  S.  SKINIfER,Es(t. 

Sir,— In  No.  42  of  the  present  volume,  p.  334,  is 
a  piece  signed  "A  Sportsman,"  and  taken  from  the 
Elkton  Press,  respecting  the  toleing  of  ducks.  The 
mode  is  minutely  and  correctly  described,  and  the 
writer  has  fallen  into  one  error  only.  He  speaks  of 
toleing  ducks  by  dogs  as  a  mode  practised  on  the 
Susquehanna,  and  confined  to  that  river.  In  this 
particular  he  is  mistaken;  that  mode  of  toleing  is 
very  old,  and  is  known  and  used  on  almost  every 
river  and  inlet  in  Maryland,  with  the  same  success 
and  in  the  same  manner  mentioned  by  "A  Sports- 
man." 

To  account  for  this  phenomenon  might  prove 
diflficult.  It  is  sutficient  for  us  as  sportsmen  to  know 
the  fact  is  so;  ;ind  I  can  communicate  two  other 
modes  not  so  generally  known.  Let  the  gunner 
have  a  small  blind  on  the  shore,  at  some  distance 
from  the  one  built  in  the  water,  with  a  hole  or 
aperture  sutficiently  large  to  thrust  the  arm  through 
while  the  body  is  concealed.  Let  the  person  be- 
hind the  small  blind,  gently  wave  in  his  hand  from 
right  to  left,  and  left  to  right,  a  red  silk  handke;-- 
chief,  suffering  it  to  rest  but  a  moment  on  the 
ground.  The  hole  should  be  about  two  feet  from 
the  earth.  The  gunner  in  the  other  blind  will  dis- 
cover the  ducks  advancing  to  the  shore,  and  when 
at  a  proper  distance  he  may  shoot  them.  The 
other  mode  is  practised  at  night.  If  a  person  with 
his  ramrod,  or  a  small  stick,  will  make  a  slight 
noise  in  the  water  near  the  shore,  he  will  find  the 
ducks  approaching  the  shore.  A  negro  boy  will 
answer  for  either  mode,  and  the  best  way  is  to  con 
ceal  him  in  a  blind  at  some  distance  from  that 
where  the  sportsman  is  posted,  and  most  frequently 
on  the  shore,  if  the  advanced  blind  be  not  too  far 
in  the  water.  JAiMES  BOYLE 


full  speed,  a  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  more, 
over  a  very  heavy  road.  The  match  was  decided, 
too,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
as  the  weather  had  been  extremely  wet  and  hazy, 
up  to  the  hour  appointed  for  starting,  when  the  sun 
came  out  unusually  bright  and  warm  for  the  season, 
and  created  a  very  unpleasant  and  heated  atmos- 
phere. In  fact,  the  horse  was  completely  steamed 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  arduous  undertaking. 

I  have  seen,  Mr.  Editor,  matches  of  all  kinds  de- 
cided in  England,  where  every  thing  that  experi- 
ence in  jockey^hip  could  suggest,  was  put  in  requi- 
sition to  insure  success,  but  I  must  do  the  gentle- 
man who  tirove  in  the  present  instance,  the  justice 
to  say,  that  1  never  before  witnessed  so  much  judg- 
ment and  so  much  dexterity  displayed  by  any  indi- 
vidual similarly  situated.  It  was  owing  aKogether 
to  his  manner  of  driving  and  humouring  his  horse 
that  he  was  enabled  to  travel  with  so  much  ease  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  every  beholder 

I  am  induced,  as  you  will  find,  to  be  particular  in 
my  report  of  this  match,  from  a  conviction  that,  al- 
though it  was  performed  in  the  suburbs  of  our  city, 
or  as  some  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  say, 
in  the  leilda  of  America,  it  will  not  fail,  however,  to 
gain  admittance  into  the  columns  of  every  European 
magazine  that  is  conducted  as  it  should  he— with 
candour  enough  to  give  every  section  of  the  world 
credit  for  ever}'  thing  it  contributes  towards  lurther- 
ing  the  objects  of  the  TURF. 


Walked  14  do. 


Time  kepi  by  a  Patent  Lever  and  Chronometer. 
Started  at  11  o'clock,  Jan.  9,  18-27. 


,6  49-) 
i2  50 1 
>7  40  3 


Halted  15  do. 

Cantered  part  of 
the  3  last  miles. 


(From  a  Charleston  paper.) 
MATCH  AGAINST  TIME. 

Mr.  Editor — I  send  you  the  following  for  publi- 
cation, as  the  result  of  a  Match  against  Time,  as 
cleverly  performed  as  any  hitherto  reported,  either 
in  the  sporting  annals  of  the  old  country,  or  of  our 
own. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  for  the  information 
of  your  distant  readers,  that  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  parties,  was,  that  the  horse  should 
travel  either  in  a  sulky,  or  under  the  saddle,  fifty 
times  round  the  Washington  Race  Ground,  a  dis- 
tance ofjifly  miles  in  five  successive  hours.  The  horse 
won  the  match,  as  will  be  found  below;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  how  little  he  was  affected  by  it,  on  com 
ing  out  through  the  fiftieth  mile,  he  ran  away,  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  stopped,  after  running  on 


IZJop. 

Time  oj going 

Jlggregate 

lUCS' 

each  Mile. 

Time. 

Remarks, 

M. 

s. 

H.    M.    S. 

I 

5 

15 

5   15 

2 

5 

49 

11     4 

3 

5 

53 

16  57 

4 

5 

50 

22  47 

5 

5 

50 

28  37 

6 

6 

5 

34  42 

7 

6 

3 

40  45 

8 

6 

10 

46  55 

9 

6 

17 

53   12 

10 

6 

6 

59   18 

FIRST  HOUR. 

1 

6 

29 

1     5  47 

Halted  20  seconds 

2 

6 

8 

I   11   55 

3 

6 

12 

1    18     7 

4 

6 

3 

1  24  10 

5 

6 

3 

1   30  13 

6 

6 

6 

1  36   19 

7 

G 

1 

1  42  20 

8 

6 

7 

1  48  27 

9 

6 

6 

1   54  33 

20 

5 

58 

2  00  31 

SECOND  HOBR. 

1 

6 

34 

2     7     5 

Halted  55  seconds 

2 

6 

37 

2   12  42 

3 

5 

49 

2   18  31 

4 

5 

54 

2  24  25 

5 

5 

49 

2  30  14 

6 

5 

51 

2  36     5 

7 

5 

59 

2  42     4 

8 

5 

57 

2  43     1 

9 

5 

59 

2  54  00 

30 

5 

45 

2  59  45 

THIRD  HOUR. 

1 

6 

19 

3     6     4 

Halted  45-seconds 

2 

5 

52 

3  11   56 

3 

5 

50 

3   17  46 

4 

5 

59 

3  23  45 

Breathed  10  do. 

5 

5 

50 

3  29  35 

G 

5 

55 

3  35  30 

7 

6 

3 

3  41   33 

8 

6 

13 

3  47  46 

9 

6 

2 

3  53  48 

Walked  15  do. 

40 

5 

50 

3  59  38 

FOURTH   HOUR. 

1 

6 

39 

4     6   17 

Halted  60  seconds 

2 

5 

22 

4   11   39 

3 

5 

27 

4  17     6 

4 

5 

29 

4  22  35 

5  5  41  4  28   16 

6  5  24  4  33  40 

7  6  39  4  40  19 

8  6  30  4  46  49 

9  6  14  52 
50  4  58           4  57 

Won  the  match,  having  2  minutes  and  12  se- 
conds to  spare. 

[The  gentleman  who  drove  the  horse  was  Mr. 
John  Randolph.  The  account  would  have  been 
yet  more  satisfactory,  if  it  had  given  the  age,  co- 
lour, name,  pedigree  and  size  of  the  horse,  with  a 
description  of  the  vehicle  in  which  he  was  driven. 
We  have  no  doubt  he  was  deep  in  the  blood.] 


xaiscEiiiiAZir&ous. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

Answer  to  Veritas  in  the  last  American  Farmer — 
from  the  JVational  Intelligencer.] 

Audi  alteram  partem. 
To  THE  Editors. 

Veritas,  in  your  paper  of  yesterday,  gave  an  es- 
timate of  the  charges  upon  the  importation  of  broad- 
cloths, and  thence  asserted,  (and  doubtlb.''S  to  in- 
fluence and  sway  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject 
he  had  in  hand,;  "that  the  American  manufacturer 
of  woollen  goods  has  a  real  advantage  over  the 
English,  of  65  percent,  and  still  is  discontented  and 
clamorous."  Now,  I  will  show  you  that,  instead  of 
65  per  cent,  he  has  no  advantage — that  the  advan- 
tagf  is  against  him. 

Veritas  has  taken  an  invoice  of  broadcloths,  and 
added  to  it  the  exchange,  commissions,  freight,  &c. 
with  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  33^  per  cent,  amount- 
ing. ;!Ccording  to  his  estimate,  to  65  per  cent.,  and 
this,  he  says,  is  the  measure  of  the  real  advantage 
which  the  American  manufacturer  has  over  the 
Kiiifhsi.  manufacturer.  Admitting,  for  the  present 
purpose,  that  Veritas  is  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  al- 
though his  estimate  is  too  high,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  notning  can  be  deduced  from  it,  because  his 
view  is  partial.  He  has  taken  into  his  account  the 
facts  only  in  relation  to  one  side  of  the  case.  Look 
at  the  other. 

The  English  manufacturer  pays  but  a  penny  a 
pound  duty  upon  the  raw  material.  The  American 
manufacturer  pays  30  per  cent.  The  English  ma- 
nufacturer pays,  with  exchange  from  8  to  12  per 
cent,  in  his  favour;  the  American,  with  exchange 
from  8  to  12  per  cent,  against  him.  And,  as  Veri- 
tas has  added,  freight,  commissions,  &c.  to  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  cloth,  add  for  the  same  for  the  duty 
on  wool,  which  the  American  manufacturer  pays 
beyond  what,  in  like  case,  the  English  manufactur- 
er pays.  The  wool  constitutes  about  one-half  the 
value  of  common,  and  two-thirds  the  value  of  fine, 
cloths;  and  it  will  be  a  low  estimate,  in  the  particu- 
lars thus  far  stated,  to  say  that  the  English  manu- 
facturer has  an  advantage  of  SO  per  cent. 

Labour  in  England  is  a  third  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  Other  things  being  equal,  this  of 
itself  gives  to  the  English  manufacturer  an  advantage 
of  33i  per  cent.,io  say  nothing  of  the  immense  advan- 
tage resulliug  from  experience,  skill,  and  capital,  and 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  own  market,  and 
(he  benefit  of  ours  for  his  redundant  or  other  pro- 
ducts, available  at  his  pleasure.  The  English  ma- 
nufncturer  makes  his  cloth  with  the  certainty  of  the 
British  market  throughout  the  British  dominions,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  competitor.  The  duties  as 
now  graduated  amount  to  this.  The  safety  of  the 
British  empire  demands  it.  But  the  American  ma- 
nufacturer makes  his  cloth  without  the  certainty  of 
any  thing. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  British  manufacturer  h.ns  an 
aggregate  advantage  of  63j  per  cent.    Add  to  this> 
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wh;it  more  properly  ou^hl  lo  li:ne  been  dtdiicfeil 
from  the  duties  paiil  by  the  importing  merchant, 
the  notorious  evasions  of  the  customs,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  invoice  of  British  goods  which  Veri- 
tas has  K'^e".  comes  into  the  market  of  the  United 
States,  with,  to  us,  ruinous  advantages  over  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturer.  How,  then,  could  Veritas  say 
that  he  has  a  clear  advantage  of  65  per  cent,  over 
the  English  manufacturer,  and  add  to  his  assertion 
the  reproach  that  followed?  A.  B. 


Deaths  in  the  City  nf  fVashingtnn.  in  the  years  (with 

the  supposedpopulalionof  each  year.)  from  1820. 
Years      iSiO     1821      \8ii     18i!3     1824     18:!5    J826 


•  ff  d,  he  began  to  inquire  about  his- 


friends 
manifesting  the  greatest  interest  for  them,  and  the 


niost  minute  recollection  of  every  thing  concerning 
Ihem.  He  inquired  most  particularly  about  the  young 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  wished  to  know  who 
had  been  married  since  he  left  us.  After  having  con- 
versed with  the  General  for  some  time,  Mr  G.  VV. 
Lafayette  shewed  us  to  our  room;  and  on  returning 

lo  the  drawing  room.  I  was   much  surprised  at  the  day  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence — which 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  particul.uly  of  the  he  has  more  than  complied  with  from  the  situation 


ful  spectacle,  indeed,  to  an  American,  to  see  the  flag 
of  his  country  graced  thus  with  an  honoured  sta- 
tion in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  the  abode  of  one  of 
its  earliest  and  bravest  defenders.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  General  Lafayette  by  the  officers  of  the 
Brandywine  upon  his  leaving  the  frigate  at  Havre, 
accompanied  with  a  request  that  it  mii;bt  be  dis- 
plaj-ed  upon  the  anniversaries  of  Washington's  birth 


Deaths,     327       355        296       356       290       225       283 
^p'nl   '3,474  14,031   14,746  15,183  15,493  16,015  16,677 

The  City,  as  well  as  the  District  at  large,  suffers 
much  from  the  want  of  a  code  of  laws,  applicable 
to  the  whole;  for  it  is  now  almost  impossible  for 
any  citizen  to  say  what  is  the  law  of  the  place. 
Another  evil  under  which  ihcy  labour,  arises  from 
the  introduction  of  non-resident  slaves,  who  are 
brought  here  for  sale  or  hire,  great  numbers  of 
whom  are  hired  by  indi\iduals  by  the  year,  re-hired 
by  the  month  or  day,  and  many  of  them  employed 
on  the  publick  works,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  free 
labourers,  who  have  families  to  support,  and  feel  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  place,  besides  adding 
to  its  character  and  physical  strength,  in  the  hour 
of  danger. 

Cannon. 
In  1545,  it  was  remarked,  as  extraordinary,  that 
the  French  and  English  fleets  had  fired  not  less 
than  three  hundred  cannon  shot,  in  an  engitgement 
of  two  hours!  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  few 
cannon  were  carried  by  any  one  ship;  and  indeed, 
we  believe,  that  originally  (he  number  was  only  two, 

placed    in    a   castle    in    the   forepart  of  the   :Jii(j 

whence  the  nam«  of  "forecastle"  is  still  re;ained, 
though  the  guns  are  removed.  These'guns  were 
also  of  small  dimensions;  and  probably,  at  first 
fixed,  to  prevent  their  recoil,  as  we  know  (hey  were 
on  land.  When  the  accitients  to  which  rheir  aim 
was  liable,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
&c.  are  considered,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
slaughter  they  produced  eould  not  be  great.  The 
ordnance  was  aftenvards  augmented  in  number,  by 
the  admission  of  pieces  of  various  descriptions  and 
calibres,  which  stood  without  assortment  on  the 
same  deck. 


EDITOBXAZ.  CORRESPONDEZrOE. 


Extract  from  a  letter  of  an  American— dated 

Paris,  JVov.  1M26. 
My  last  letter  mentioned   that  I  contemplated  a 
visil  to  Gen    Lafayette,  at  the  ancient  chateau  of 

L:i  Grange.     A  few  days  since  Mr and  my 

self  set  off  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this, 
whiih  has  proved  to  be  the  most  deeply  interesting 
visit  that  I  have  made,  and  one  which  shall  no"! 
soon  be  effaced  from  my  remembrance.  The  dis 
tance  from  Paris  is  S3  miles,  and  we  went  in  a  dili- 
genee  to  Rosoy,  and  thence  in  a  small  voiture  to 
La  Grange,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening.  Driv- 
ing through  the  ancient  arched  gateway  into  the 
•ourt  yard,  we  alighted  and  were  immediately  ush 
ered  up  stairs,  where  we  met  Mr.  G.  W.  Lafayette 
in  the  anti-room,  who  conducted  us  into  the  draw 
ing  rooni,  where  sat  his  father  with  several  gentle- 
men Upon  entering,  we  soon  recognized  tlie  be- 
nignant features  upon  which  we  had  so  often  dwelt 
with  interest  during  bis  visit  to  our  country;  and 
the  General  immediately  arose,  and  advancing  with 
a  friendly  smile  to  receive  us,  welcomed  us  in  the 
kindest  manner.  After  reading  the  letter  which  1  de- 


former,  who  were  assembled  there,  amounting  to 
quite  a  large  party,  although  the  greater  proportion 
of  them  were  members  of  the  family  of  Lafayette. 
The  General  advancing  to  meet  me,  took  me  round 
and  introduced  me  to  most  of  them;  and  among  the 
company  were  three  American  ladies,  the  celebrat 


assigned  it. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  sitting  room  are  hung 
the  portraits  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  U.  States. 

We  were  invited  to  go  out  to  shoot  with  some 
of  the  gentlemen,  but  declined,  preferring  a  walk 
with  the  young  ladies,  who  accompanied  us  around 


ed  Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  the  first  literary  and  the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chateau,  notwith 
political  characters  of  France,  and  a  particular  standing  the  wet  and  unpleasant  state  of  the  paths, 
friend  of  the  General;  Levasseur,  his  companion  which,  however,  the  ladies  of  France  do  not  much 
during  his  tour  in  the  United  States,  together  with  j  dread.  On  returning  to  the  house,  the  General 
several  others.  went  out  lo  plan  some  improvements  in  his  grounds. 

Gen.  Lafayette's  family  while  at  La  Grange,  con-' but  not  without  first  , calling  his  granddaughters 
sists  of  his  son,  G  VV.  L.  and  his  lady,  the  Comtesse!  around  him  to  hold  a  consultation  on  the  subject; 
Lasteyrie  and  Madame  Latourbourg,  his  daughters;  j  and  it  was  really  an  inleresling  spectacle,  to  behold 
nine  granddaughters,  one  of  ivhom  is  married,  and  I  one  who  had  been  a  chief  actor  in  so  many  trying 
two  or  three  grandsons,  very  young — the  Comte  scenes,  thus  kindly  consulting  the  taste  and  the. 
Lasteyrie  is  also  there,  but  he  has  long  been  very  ill.   wishes  of  his  amiable  descendants  as  they  gathered 


Dinner  being  soon  announced  we  all  went  down, 
and  at  Ihe  table  were  seated  twelve  ladies  and  ten 
gentlemen,  besides  half  a  dozen  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  at  a  side  table.  Such  is  the 
pristine  hospitality  of  La  Grange,  and  it  recalls  the 
memory  of  patriarchal  times  to  see  the  venerable 
patriot,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  thus  surrounded 
by  his  descendants,  all  of  whom  manifest  towards 
him  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  attention. 
After  a  very  pleasant  time  spent  at  the  table,  we  re- 
turned to  the  drawing  room,  and  the  evening  pass- 
ed away  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  General  and  Ihe  young  ladies.  There 
are  six  of  the  granddaughters  who  are  grown  up, 
all  of  whom  are  very  agreeable.  They  speak 
English,  more  or  less;  bui  I  could  not  persuade  any 
of  them  to  converse  with  me  in  that  language,  when 
they  found  I  understood  French— and  this  is  their 
invariable  practice.  They  are  all  very  much  at- 
tached to  our  country,  and  express  a  great  desire 
to  visit  it 

I  had  much  conversation  with  our  venerable  host, 
during  which  I  often  found  my  attention  wandering 
from  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  speaker  himself,  and  the  many  admirable 
passages  of  his  eventful  life;  to  his  early  and  gene 


around  him,  upon  a  subject  of  comparatively  so 
trivial  a  nature. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  walked  out  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  front  of  the  chateau,  which  we  had  but 
imperfectly  seen  Ihe  evening  before,  and  which  is 
the  finest  part  of  it.  On  each  side  of  the  arched 
gateway  before  mentioned,  is  a  large  round  build- 
ing in  turretted  form,  surmounted  by  cupolas,  the 
whole  most  richly  and  beautifully  covered  with  lux- 
uriant ivy  clinging  to  the  grey  walls  of  this  lime 
honoured  edifice,  and  finely  contrasting  its  deep 
green  with  their  venerable  hue.  The  chateau  of 
La  Grange  is  Ihe  ancestral  residence  of  General  La- 
fayelle,  and  is  900  years  old 

At  dinner  as  large  a  party  assembled  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  the  time  passed  very  pleasant- 
ly, anil  after  another  highly  agreeable  evening  we 
took  leave  of  this  interesting  family,  intending  to 
return  on  the  next  day  to  Paris.  The  General 
wished  us  to  remain  longer,  but  finding  we  were 
resolved  to  go,  he  promised  to  send  us  to  Rosoy  in 
his  own  carriage,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning  to  see 
us  off  We  remonstrated  against  this,  but  he  said 
he  had  always  been  an  early  riser.  In  the  morning 
we  found  Mr.  G.  VV.  L.  waiting  for  us  below,  some 
coffee  prepared  for  us,  and  Ihe  carriage  at  the  door. 


rous  sell-devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  country  when  [Our  venerable  host,  early  as  it  was,  soon  came 
struggling  in  her  infancy,  almost  hopelessly,  lor  in  [down  to  see  us,  and  after  a  short  conversation  we 
dependence;  to  his  firm,  his  fearless  and  consistent :  bade  Ihem  farewell,  and  stepping  into  the  carriage, 
dep'irlment  throughout  that  dreadful  revolution  I  departed  from  the  hospitable  mansion  of  La  Grange, 
which  deluged  his  native  land  with  blood,  when  his 'perhaps  never  again  to  experience  the  kindness^of 
adherence  to  principle  lost  him  his  popularity  and  its  most  estimable  proprietor,  and  his  most  amia- 
endangered  his  life;  and,  finally,  to  his  recent  visit  tolable  and  interesting  family.  Thus  terminated  a 
the  United  States,  and  his  long  continued  triumphal  [visit,  in  every  respect  truly  delightful  and  interest- 
progress  through  the  land  for  whose  liberty  he  soling;  one  which  will  ever  be  most  deeply  engraven 
gallantly  fought  in  his  youth.  And  when,  after  a[  on  my  memory;  one,  upon  Ihe  recollection  of  which, 
most  interesting  and  agreeable  evening,  I  retired  toll  never  cease  to  dwell  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

my  room,  it  was  long  before  I  could  close  my  eves:  

my  thoughts  recurring  to  Ihe  society  in  which  I  had  "^ 

ju.st  been,  and  dwelling  upon  him  whose  hospitality 

I  was  now  enjoying.     I  could  hardly  realize  that  I 

was  actually  at  La  Grange,  the  abode  ol  the  noble 

minded,  Ihe  excellent  Lafayette;  the  mansion  of  him 

whom  we  had   so  recently  seen  on  the  other  side 

of  the  ocean,  receiving  a  joyous  welcome  to  the 

"hearts  and  the  homes"  of  a  grateful  nation. 

In  Ihe  morning,  we  all  re-assembled  at  breakfast 


^Ji:^  WA'JiETJi, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  26,  1827. 


The  Prospects  of  Maryland. 
The  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  our  native 
.  .state  are   subjects  that  often  exrite   melanchulv  re- 

on  returning  from  which  lo  the  drawing  room,  ourl  flections;  but  to  what  end  shall  we  by  ex|ires«ine 
attention  was  called  to  the  "star-spangled  banner,"  them,  give  rise  to  unpleasant  emotions  in  Ihe  minds 
the  beautilul  flag  ol  the  Brandywine,  suspended  inlof  our  readers— cui  bono?  The  answer  is  thifit 
the  adjoining  apartment  above  Ihe  portraits  of  may  be  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  prevailing  and  des- 
VVashington  and  franklin,  one  of  its  folds  being  tructive  maladies  amongst  men  and  bensts.  it  often 
gracelully  thrown  over  the  former.     It  was  a  grate-  happens  that  he  who  describes  their  symptoms  and 
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proclaims  their  effects,  thous;h  he  know  not  how  to 
treat  them;  still  renders  an  important  publick  ser- 
vice, and  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  benevolence,  by 
drawing  forth  efficient  advice  and  saving  prescrip- 
tion, from  those  whose  greater  experience  enables 
them  to  point  out  the  latent  cause  of  the  disorder, 
and  to  designate  the  means  of  prevention  or  cure. 
The  case  of  Maryland  is.  we  apprehend,  not  alone; 
her  depressed  and  deteriorating  condition  is,  we  fear, 
common   to   all  her  southern   and   western   sisters. 
Are  we  asked  for  the  proof  of  the  declining  pros- 
pects of  the  farming  interest?    We  answer,  heaven 
grant  that  we  may  be  mistaken!  but  let  every  man 
look    around  him;    let  his  memory,  if  it  can,  run 
back  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  taking,  each  one  the 
circle  of  his  own  county;  did  it  not  then  abound  in 
well  bred  gentlemen  farmers,  living  in  good  dwell- 
ings well  supplied;  their  families  genteelly  clad  and 
well  educated;   their  churches  in  good   repair  and 
■well  attended;  the  intercourse  of  neighbouring  fami- 
lies social  and  frequent, and  their  manners  and  amuse- 
nienti   comparatively    refined   and   elegant?     Was 
there  not  every  where  an  air  of  thriving  prosperity, 
accompanied  by  all  the  evidences  of  good  intellec- 
tual cultivation  and   rational  enjoyments?     What  is 
noiv  the  state  of  the  country?     Does  any  one  build 
substantial  dwellings  on  a  scale,  and  with  convenicn- 
cies  for  the  genteel  accommodation  and  h>spitalile 
entertainment  of  friends?     Do  we  see  through   the 
country  successive  plantations  of  youny;  orchards  to 


those  whom  we  so  much  regard.     The  surgeon  uses 
his  probe,  not  to  inflict  pain,  but  to  cure  the  wound 
that  gives  it.    Our  object  is  to  invite  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  can   benefit  society  by  exposing  the 
sources  of  actual  depreciation,  and  by  specifying  the 
appropriate  remedy.  Does  it  result  from  the  subdivi- 
sion of  estates;  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  the  more 
and  more  unprofitable  results  of  that  species  of  la- 
bour; from  the  desertion  of  their  native  abodes  by  all 
the  most  enterprising  young  men,  the  elite  of  the 
country  to  seek  richer  soils  in  newer  countries,  or 
more  pleasure  with  less  labour  in  a  city  life;  or  is  this 
last  specification  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause?— of 
one  thing  he  who  runs  may  read;  it  requires  no  So- 
crates nor  Solon  to  tell  us  that,  as  when  a  people  be- 
come poor  and  ignorant,  corruption  and  slavery  are 
treading  close  upon  thiir  heels;  so  something  should 
be  done, and  done  speedily  and  effectually,  to  educate 
the  j>i«ss  of  the  risinc;  generation      The  power  to  do 
this  resides    in    the  legislature   of  the   slules      Let ' 
them  use  it  whilst  yet  there  is  amongst  the  people 
discernment  and  good  sense  enough  to  support  them 
in  the  measure.     The  various  features  of  this  un- 
pleasant subject  will  be  hereafter  taken  up  and  can- 
vassed.more  in  detail. 
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f^The  late  news  from  England  produced  a  sort 
of  fluttering  in  this  market,  for  a  few  hours.  The 
holders  of  flour  asked  the  first  day  •Jl  per  barrel  ad- 
vance; the  next  day  it  fell,  to  .Vo  cents  advance  — 
supply  the  place  of  those  whose  ruins  oiilv  serve  as!  that  is  $5.50  for  wharf  flour,  at  which  it  stkiis.  It 
perishing  monuments  of  better  management  and  1  had  not,  as  we  have  understood,  any  sensible  effect 
lietter  times?  Have  not  truck  patches  with  worm  |  on  tobiicco  and  cotton.  The  importance  of  recent 
fences,  and  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  taken  the  place  movements  abroad  will  be  settled,  probably,  by  the 
ofalltheold  fruitful  [laled  gardens,  neally  laid  out  |  next  arrival.  The  Spaniards  will  siicciimb  and  dis- 
and  planted  with  jessamine,  and  tulips,  and  roses,' avow  their  agency  in  llie  movements  of  the  Portu- 
and  pinks,  and  heartsease?  Such  were  the  signs  of  giipse  insurgents,  and  the  port  of  defiance  assuened 
comfort,  and  such  the  seats  that  some  of  us  can  just  by  England  will  have   deterred  other  powers  from 


remember,  as 

"The  beautiful  epitome 
Of  all  that  useful  is  and  rare, 
Where  cnmfort  sat  with  smiling  air 
And  laughing  hospitality." 

Formerly  there   were   very   many  farmers   and 
planters  in  every  county  in   i 
maintain  their  families  in  a  style  of  at  least  compa-of 


giving  her  countenance  and  support;  or,  .'Spain,  as- 
sured of  support  from  others,  w  ill  take  up  the  glove, 
and  a  general  war  will  ensue — a  war  of  principle — 
of  representative  monarchy  against  absolute  or  le- 
gitimate despotism;  and  being  a  war  of  opinion 
without  any  particular  aggression  or  sjeographical 
every  county  in  the  state,  who  could  I  boundary  in  dispute,  it  will  be  of  wide  extent  and 
■    "      ■"       ■  ......  I    ..  .^1^^  duration.     God  grant  that  one  step  may  be 


rative  affluence;  enjoying  leisure  for  mental  im-igained  in  the  cause  and  the  progress  of  freedom 
provement,  and  a  taste  for  social  pleasures.  1  hey  1  At  all  events,  as  respects  our  interest,  we  may  cal- 
could  well  afford,  in  union  with  three  or  four  of  their  culate  that  England  will  maintain  in  Portugal  an 
neighbours,  to  employ  a  good  classical  teacher  for 'army  of  observation;  which,  of  itself,  will  have  a 
their  children;  whilst  not  a  few  had  the  means  of;  tendency  to  promote  improvement  in  the  price  ot 
sending  their  sons  to  some  convenient  college;  de  jour  bread  stuffs  For  ourselves,  we  will  not  imi- 
lighted  and  happy  in  the  well  founded  ho|)c  of  see-  tate  certain  affected  philanthropists  so  far,  as  to  pre- 
ing  them  rise  to  stations  of  publick  usefulness  and  tend  that  we  do  not  wish  for  war — bellu.  Iwrrida 
fame;  but  how  many  planters  or  farmers  can  now  bella — a  long  and  obstinate  war  of  mamcuvres, 
spare  for  a  purpose  so  dcrti-  to  every  parent's  heart.' irithout  hhmlshed — leaving  all  alive  to  eat  their  ra- 
J600,  or  even  half  of  it.  from  their  money  income,' <ioi(,s,  without  settling  the  dispute;  though  we  have 
to  send  their  sons  from  home?  ]  understood  it  to  be  the  opinion  expressed  to  one  of 

Need  we  say  that   we  contemplate  with  sorrowjour  sen.itors,  by   Mr.  Gallatin,  of  long  headed   re 
the  sombre   picture  we   have  drawn,  and  that   our!  putc,  that  the  atfitir  will  blow  over,  if  not  in  nine, 
greatest  hiippiness  would   be  to  find  that  it  is  noti  perhaps  in  nineteen  days!     Belter  prices,  say  we,  to 
Warranted  by  the  actual  condition  of  that  cla.ss  of ,  the  ,/7»tertCfl/i  Farmer,  let  what  may  happen, 
worthy  and    honourable   citizens,   whose    interests 


will  never  cease  to  be  the  subject  of  our  most  ear 
nest  solicitude.  Whether  it  lie  the  natural  tenden- 
cy of  some  part  of  our  political  machinery  to  accele-  hands  almost  frozen.' 
rate  the  march  of  poverty,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to 
beget  ignorance  and  crime,  or  whether  the  increase 
of  these  deplorable  evils  amongst  ourselves  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  present  general  slate  and 
relations  of  the  world— whether  it  be  within  the 
scope  and  power  of  domestic  legislation,  to  arrest 
their  progress  and  to  mitigate  their  effects,  are 
questions  which  imperiously  demand  the  considera- 
ti'i.  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  lawgiver.  That  po- 
verty is  progressive,  and  licentiousness  increasing  in 
our  country,  cannot  he  denied.  When  reckless  ne- 
cessities stimulate  ig/io»-fi)lce.  vices  spring  up  in  soci 
ety  as  spoutaneously  as  the  rankest  weeds  from  uu 
clean  soil.    FulT  be  it  from  us  to  offend  or  disparage 


S>A  correspondent  at  St.   Augustine,  Florida, 
under   d:ile    3d  January,  inst.,  postscribes — '-with 
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powerful  means  of  execution,  that  economy   vasjtity  of  these  products,  by  the  lacility  of  exchantcin 

not  an  essenlial  point  to  be  consulted:   for,  to  ivas;e       "^    ''  '     ■  • 

war   and    to  erect   pubhc   tvorks,  appear  to   have 
been  the  chief  occupations  of  the  ancient  nations, 


THE  OHIO  AND  CHESAPEAKE  CANAL. 

[There  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  readers  of  I  among  whom  civilization  had  attained  a  considera 
'  ■'      ■'  '      '    '  j-'-i-  :-'-     ble  degree  of  improvement. 

The  situation  of  the  moderns  is  different:  with 
them,  the  subdivision  of  labour  among  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry,  (lie  abolition  of  slavery, 
ort  of  the  Board  of  Engineers;  but  when  they  shall  ■  or  (he  progressive  amelioration  of  the  state  of  ser- 
ave  read  them,  and  especially  that  one  which  weUitude  where  it  does  exist,  in  restoring  to  man  his 
no»v  give,  under  the  head  of  "general  consideba  dignity  and  his  liberty  of  action,  have  attached  to 
TlONS,"if  they  do  not  thank, we  are  sure  they  will  not, his  labour  a  value  which  is  identified  with  his  moral 
oensiire  us.  These  general  considerations  are  obryl'and  physical  existence.  Economy  has,  theri:forc, 
viously  written  by  a  mathematical  head,  and  are  of  become  an  essential  object  in  the  erection  of  mo 


(his  journal,  beyond  the  districts  immediately  inte 
re.sted  in  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake 
Canal, thatwe  at  first  feared  they  might  lliiiik  we  are 
giving  too  much  space  to  the  extracis  from  the  Re 

t  "     "        '    "" ' 


them  with  distant  countries;  to  encourage,  by  these 
means,  and  enliven  agriculture;  to  support  and  in- 
crease manulacliiring  establishments;  to  vary  the 
class  of  producers,  and  bring  it  near  to  the  class  of 
consumers;  in  fine,  to  augment  both  production 
and  consumption,  by  the  facility  of  Iransporling 
products  from  sections  »vhere  they  abound  to  those 
where  they  are  deficient. 

When  these  national  interests  are  satisfied,  the 
principal  object  for  which  the  work  is  undertaken 
is  accomplished;  and  llie  fiscal  advantage  derived 
from  the  canal,  and  which  would  be  an  essential 
point  to  a  company,  becomes,  in  this  case,  of  mere- 
ly secondary  impurlance  for  the   nation.     We  will. 


great  interest  and   importance  to   every  reader;  as  numents  consecrated  to  the  publick  prosperity,  and  therefore,  in  the   first   instance,  endeavour  to  esti 


Qiey  explain  so  clearly  the  various  interests  to  be  besides  the  conditions  of  durability  and  expedience, 
considered,  and  how  they  are  to  be  considered,  in  il  is  also  required  that  the  eiforts  made  should  be 
all  attempts  to  calculate  the  value  of  every  project    in  due  proportion  with  the  useful   results  obtained. 


male  the  physical  and  national  advantages  vvhu-h 
it  appears  to  us  must  result  immediately  froQi  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  work  before  us;  and 
next,  we  will  take  into  consideration  the  second  try 


ed  internal  improvement.     The   exposition  appears  These  conditions   being  fulfilled,  such  monumeuts 

to  us  to  be  remarkably  lucid  and   able,  and  the  re    justly  become  the  objects  of  nntional  pride;  and  com-  object,  that  is  to  say,  the  probable  revenue  of  the 
suits,  as  to  the  effects  ol  this  new  and  great  outlet  bined  with   the  civil  and  political  institutions,  the  canal. 

to  the  ocean,  from  the  immensely  fertile  and  exten-  arts  and  sciences,  literature,  and  naval  and  military  Before  submitting  our  computations  on  this  head 
sive  regions  of  the  west,  seem  to  have  been  adopt-  achievements,  form  an  union  of  glory  around  which' we  should  premise,  that  we  will  steadily  follow  the 
ed  with  great  caution.  Whilst,  as  mere  executive  the  sympathies  of  the  country  are  rallied,  are  pl.tn  we  have  adopted  in  the  former  part  of  this  re- 
offlcers,  acting  under  specific  instructions,  the  Board  strengthened,  and  are  continued.  Thus  we  per-  port,  namely,  to  avoid  as  much  as  in  our  power 
have  very  properly  avoided  any  question  as  to  the  ceive  all  the  enlightened  governments  of  the  present  falling  into  any  exaggeration  in  lavour  of  the  work 
constitutionality  of  this  measure,  under  the  granted  time  to  favour  such  undertakings:  they  well  know  and  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  remain  below  even 
powers  of  the  federal  government;  they  have  most  that,  in  the  age  of  illumination  and  of  rapid  ameli 
emphatically  illustrated  its  expediency  on  the  score  oration  in  which  we  are  placed,  all  that  contributes 
of  the  general  welfare,  and  its  connection  with  the  to  the  national  glory,  and  promises  certain  and  ma- 
coniinon  defence  in  a  military  po'   •  of  view.  terial  advantages  should  receive  a  prompt  and  judi- 

We  ivill  not  pass  the  occa--         ithout  expressing  cious  execution.     For  the  Union,  such  is  the  Ches 

neake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

■  '"  great  undertaking  has  no  equal  in  any  Conn- 
er in  relation  to  the   works  of  every  kind 
its  construction   will   require,  or  to  the  im- 
e  political,  commercial,  and   military  advan- 
.^es  which  will  result  from  its  execution. 


the  conviction  we  h 
acquisition  made  ! 
for  its  use,  the  t   '. 
To  have    kno- 
amongst  our  grta 


of  'he  invr'"'!' 
,  •       n  ;    stoi 
.  <f   .ol-  Bekk    .. 
-nival   has  beer 
iiitelleclual   and    social  plea 


sures.     Whether  in  me  field   or  the  drawing  room, 

at  the  levee  or  the  social  fireside,  he  is  the  sanie  woik  truly  national:  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
simple  and  unostentatious,  hul  profound  and  liberal  beyond  the  means,  always  limited,  of  private  en- 
Bian.  Our  counlry  was  just  at  that  time  of  iN  terprize,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  too  essential  to  the 
growth,  anil  in  that  state  ol  its  afjiiirs  to  require ta  prosperity,  the  harmony,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
ients  like  his;  and  though  the  wind  that  brouK>i'-  Union,  (or  its  execution  to  he  deferred,  without 
him  may  have  been  ill  to  him,  it  was  good  to  us. 'ufglectiiig  advantages  which  will  far  exceed  the 
We  should   not   have  said   thus  much   had  he  not  expense  into  which  it  will   necessarily  lead.     It  is 


have  come  a  "str;inger  within  our  gates,"  (rom  feav 
ing  enjoyed  Ihe  personal  esteem  and  favours  of  fhe 
greatest  military  genius  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  our  otlicers.  who  vvepJ  ne 
oessarily  wanting  in  the  experience  which  he  unit- 
ed with  science;  (hat  they  rec<fived  him  wi(h  kind 
ness,  and  continue  to  regar<'  him,  without  his  being 
oonscious  of  it.  as  "a  Janip   to   their  feet."     The 


not,  in  fact,  because  a  work  demands  a  large  sum 
for  its  execution,  that  it  is  costly,  but  only  when 
the  capital  employed  to  create  it  is  beyond  all  pro 
portion  to  the  useful  results  to  be  obtained.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  relation  between  this  capital  and 
these  results  which  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  extent  of  the  first,  however  great,  becomes 
entirely  indifferent,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


maps  and  char's  which  have  been  issued  along  with  I  resources  of  the  nation  are  equal  to  its  attainment. 


the  varioii-  Reports  from  the  corps  of  Engineers, 
do  much  honour  (o  the  Topotcraphical  Bureau;  and 
we  are  per'Uadrd,  from  some  personal  observation, 
that  the  (-ountry  is  not  fully  sensible  of  the  labo- 
rious, bat  scientific  and  important  character  of  (he 
servic/s  rendered  by  the  Engineer  Department,  un 
der  .*he  >iiperintendance  of  Gen.  Macomb.     By  its 


Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  the  Chesa 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal,  notwithstanding  the  great 
first  cost  which  it  will  require  to  receive  such  an 
execution  as  is  suitable  to  its  object,  may,  with  full 
and  entire  confidence,  be  considered  as  not  expen- 
sive, in  relation  to  the  immense  advanlages,  of 
e'very  kind,  which  it  offers.     This  position  we  will 


the  most  probable  chances.  Neverdieless,  if  it  be 
found  that  we  have  sometimes  failed  in  this,  the 
fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  error  of  judgment  on 
our  part,  and  not  to  any  want  of  candour  in  our  in- 
tentions. 

The  districts  the  more  particularly  interested  in 
(he  construction  of  the  Chesa[)eake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1st.  The  counties 
situated  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line  of  canal; 
2d.  The  western  states  to  which  (his  communicalion 
It  is  a  j  will  prove  a  favourable  outlet  to  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  first  are:  tnliabitants. 

Nine  counties  of  Pennsjjvania,  whose  po- 
pubition,  according  to  the  census  of 
1820.  amounted  to  256,782 

A   population  xniounting  to  something 
more  than  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  state. 
Four  counties  of  Maryland,  02,000 

Composing    something   less   than    one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  s(ate. 
Thirteen  counties  of  Virginia,  population 

amounting  to  189,585 

Something  less  than  one-filth  of  that  of 

the  state  . 

Total  of  these  twenty-six  counties,     538,367 
This  total  is  something  more  than  one- 
filtli  of  the  whole  population  of  the  three 
sta(es. 
The  District  of  Columbia, 


agz-ncy  fortifications  are   planned  with   the  utmost  now  attempt  to  demonstrate,  beginning  by  its  phy- 


siill,  and  built  with  the  greatest  economy — roads  are 
traced  through  trackless  forests — and  the  people  are 
taught  how    the   torrents  of   hitherto  inaccessible 


sical  advantages:   that  is  to  say,  those  susceptible 
of  being  estimated  by  the  standard  of  money. 
When  a  nation  undertakes  a  work  of  great  pub 


mountains  may  be  made  to  bear  in  gentleness  and  lick  u(ili(y,  such  as  that  under  consideration,  the 
safety,  the  products  of  industry  the  most  interior,  to  i  revenue  is  not  the  essential  object  to  take  into  con- 
the  populous  seats  of  external  commerce — cariying  sideration:  its  views  are  of  a  more  elevated  order: 
back  in  return  the  manufacture  of  every  art  andi  they  are  all,  and,  it  may  be  said,  exclu>ivel} ,  di- 
the  luxuries  of  every  clime.] 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 
The  public  work:'  of  the  moderns  differ  essential 


reeled   towards  the  great  and   general  interests  of 

the  community.     These  interests  are  principally  to 

bring  in(o  contact  and  relation,  districts  which  are 

naturally  separateil.  either  by  great  distance,  or  by 

physical  ol'Stacles;  to  connect  countries  deprived  of 
Jy  in  their  constriiclion  Irom  those  erected  by  the  natural  outlets,  wi(h  those  where  these  exist;  to 
ancients:  these  bestowed  much  magnificence  and:  create  for  (he  products  of  the  soil  and  of  industry, 
gran^feur  on  their  edifices.  In  former  times,  lurgela  value  which  they  do  not  possess,  from  the  want 
and  unemplived  populations,  great  masses  re.Ni.e,;  of  a  market,  and  from  the  too  heavy  expense  of 
to  servitude,  by   war   or  conquest,   afforded  suchilransporlttlioni  to  iucrease, progressively,  the  quan- '  state  ol  iiliuois,  nor  the  iMichigan  territory, 
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3.1.039 

Total,  571.-i06 

Among  the  western  states  to  which  the  canal 
would  afford  a  direct  outlet  to  the  Atlantic,  we  will 
only  take  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  whose  res- 
pective population  is  as  follows,  according  (o  the 
census  o(  I  b20:  Inhahlfn  ts. 

Kentucky,       ....  564.317 

Ohio,  .  •  .  .  5    .   ii4 

Indiana,  .  ,  ,  147,,  78 


Total, 

Which  added  to 


l,-;92.;i29 
571  4.»6 


Gives  l,»64,3d5 

Forming  nearly  one  filth  of  the  popula 
tinn  o(  111!    Union 

This  population  is  the  least  that  we  can  consider 

as  directly  interesteri  in  this  undertaking.    ,\Ae  will 

not   t;.ke  into  account  either  the  ul/icr  couidies  of 

Peiiii:.\IVHnia,   Maiyhtnil   and   Virginia,  which   will 

irec  lly  derive   adv;inl;ige  Iron:  ibe  laiial,  nor  the 
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The  twenfy-six  above  counties  form  together  an | obtained  by  the  increase  of  products  created,  and 
extent  of  territory  of  about  fifteen  milhons  of  acres,  brought  into  value  by  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
of  which  the  greater  part  presents  a  rich  hmestone 
soil,  while  the  less  productive  remainder  is  covered 
with  excellent  timber,  and  contains  mexhaustible 
mines  of  coal  and  of  iron.  We  estimate  the  mean 
value  of  the  acre  at  four  dollars,  which,  for  fifteen 
Hiilhons,  gives  a  total  value  of  $60,000,000. 

Now,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  actual 
state  of  depreciation  of  these  lands,  owing  in  part 
to  the  difficulty  of  transporting  their  products  to  an 
advantageous  market,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
canal,  in  removing  this  obstacle,  will  give  immedi- 
ately to  these  lands  an  Increase  of  value,  a  necessa- 
ry result  of  the  increase  of  value  of  the  products. 
We  will  suppose  it  to  be  iO  per  cent.,  which  will 
give,  for  the  twenty  six  counties,  $l'i,O00,000. 

The  three  states  above  mentioned,  offer  an  ex- 
tent of  72,000,000  acres,  of  which  the  fertility  is  so 
great,  that  it  will  perhaps  support,  at  a  future  day, 
a  denser  pop  ilation  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Union.  A  recent  assessment  fixes  )>i2.49  per  acre 
as  the  mean  value  of  land  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  We 
will  take  j>'2  for  that  of  the  three  states,  which 
gives,  for  the  mean  value  of  72,000,000  of  acres  of 
their  territory,  $144,000,000. 

As  soon  as  the  canal  shall  be  in  operation,  every 
part  of  these  states  finding  another  economic  outlet 
to  the  jcean,  not  only  will  the  exportation  of  their 
pruclucts  be  facilitated  in  a  high  degree,  but  these  will 
also  receive  an  increase  of  value  resulting  from  the 
creation  of  a  new  market,  which  will  obviate  to  the 
seller  the  inconvenience  of  glutting  tliat  ot  New 
Orleans,  and  thus  placing  hiui  at  the  mercy  ol'  the 
^purchaser.  These  products,  although  ihe  same  in 
quantity,  will  llierefore  acquire  an  augmentation  u( 
value,  in  which  the  lands  must  necessarily  partici- 
pate. We  will  suppose  this  increase  of  lerritoriil 
Value  to  be  li  per  cent.,  which  gives  $17.^80,000. 

In  this  increase  of  territorial  value,  we  should  in- 
clude the  District  of  Colunibia,  which,  being  at  the 
termination  of  this  important  channel  of  trade,  will 
be  peculiarly  favoured.  This  District  is  at  prt - 
sent  assessed  at  only  5,15.000.000,  wiiich  shows  how 
much  its  properly  is  depreciated.  Combining  this 
depreciation  with  the  great  advantages  to  result 
from  Its  being  the  outlet  o(  the  canal,  »ve  adopt 
here  fifty  per  cent,  for  the  probable  increase  of  its 
property,  which  will  give  $7,500,000. 

The  summary  of  the  augmentation   of  value  ol 
fanded  property,  or  the  gain  made  by  the  owners  of 
real  estate,  in   consequence  of  the  opening  of  the 
OBiial,  will  therefore  be: 
For  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  line  of 

the  canal,  #12,000.000 

For  the  states  directly  favoured  by  the 

canal,  17,280.000 

For  the  District  of  Columbia,  7.500,000 


It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  canal,  before 
being  entirely  completed  from  Georgetown  to  Pitts- 
burg, will  still  give  successive  results  from  the  very 
commencement  of  its  construction:  for,  while  the 
work  will  advance,  on  the  one  side  from  Pittsburg, 
and  on  the  other  from  Georgetown,  the  distance  of 
transportation  by  land  between  these  two  places 
will  diminish  annually;  and,  particularly  on  the 
Eastern  section,  each  portion,  when  finished,  from 
one  tributary  of  the  Potomac  to  the  other,  will 
place  the  valley  of  this  tributary  in  communication 
with  the  ocean.  Thus,  each  portion  as  soon  as 
built,  will  successively  produce  a  partial  res^ult.and 
will  afford  advantages  which  wih  indemnify,  if  not 
entirely,  at  least  in  jiart,  the  expenses  incurred  liom 
year  to  year:  although  it  will  only  be  when  the 
whole  line  shall  be  completed,  that  the  canal,  being 
brought  into  lull  operation,  will  produce  the  com- 
plete results  fur  which  it  is  destined.  It  is  only  lor 
•tiis  period  that  the  loUowing  calculations  are  made. 

The  articles  exported  at  the  present  time,  by  the 
districts  under  consideration,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  Ist.  I'hose  produced  by  agricullural 
and  manufacturing  industry;  2d.  'l''!0se  which  are 
in  some  measure  luiuiediately  attbrded  by  the  soil 
itself 

I'he  first  class  consists  of  wheat,  corn,  flour  mtd 
meui,  rye,  tuhaceo,  hemp,  flax,  flaxseed,  beej ,  jjirrk, 
bacon,  lard,  laUow   whiskey,  iron,  gtus.v,  ^i'C 

The  second  class  consist.-,  of  cuai,  lime,  limber, 
plank,  boards,  alate,  marble,  Jreedoae.  ^-c, 

I'ne  annual  amount  ol  exportation  ol  the  articles 
ol  tlie  lust  class  has  been  diliereniiy  esliiuated  at 
ditieient  perioUs;  275,000  tuns  have  been  coiisuler 
ed  as  a  mimuiuni,  ai.d  3yo,000  as  a  maximum.  VVe 
will  adopt  S50,00u  tons,  which,  al  tiie  moder.ite  va- 
luation of  sixtv  dollar.-i  per  ton,  gives  $-.il,(X)0,00O. 

These  exportalioiis  together  comprise  those  made 
to  i\ew  Urieaiis,  and  those  made  to  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Potomac  and  land  communications.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  lacilil}  ol  transport  otlered  by  the 
canal  will  increase  the  amo'inl  ol  these  exporta 
lions;  thai  is  to  say,  will  cause  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction. Ill  (net,  if  the  Mississippi  is  the  outlet  of 
the  states  hove  enumeialed,  to  the  Gull  ol  Mexico, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Uhio  Canal  will  become  theii 
outlet  to  the  Chesapeake.  These  states,  thus  hav- 
ing two  water  communications  lor  the  exportation 
ol  Iheir  products,  these  lasl  must  annually  increase 

in  quantity,  and   we  should   say    in   value  also,  as'"r''  ""' nV  rnVr^h.^nrt-        .i  .      -    , 

^     -  .   T        .  I        .  ...  Classes  oi  mercnandise*   the  onp  enmnntii^d   *,!   iln 

thty  will  then  have  the  choice  ol  the  most  aUvanta-Ljjgjtic  manulactu         -  "      '^°™f'°'"^"  "'   "" 


JS(>,780,000 


value,  so  to  express  it,  null.  Their  exportation,  and 
consequently  their  value,  will  be  another  creation 
of  the  canal;  a  creation  which  must  be  considered 
he  more  important,  when  we  reflect  on  the  power- 
ful inHuence  exerted  over  manufacturing  industrv 
by  a  single  one  of  these  articles,  namely,  coal  It 
IS  difficult  to  calculate  in  anticipation,  what  will  be 
Ihe  annual  consumption  of  this  material,  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  publick  riches  and  of  private  eco- 
nomy; but,  if  we  consider  that  the  counties  on  the 
Potomac,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  populafion 
ol  Baltimore,  and  the  iron  works  in  its  vicinity, 
will  extensively  use  it,  we  do  not  think  that  during 
the  first  years  its  annual  consumplion  will  be  less 
than  150,000  tons,  in  fact,  the  population  alone  of 
these  counties  and  of  the  District,  amounts  to 
314,624  inhabitants,  and  our  supposition  only  al- 
lows half  a  ton  for  each  inhabitant,  while  the  pro- 
portion admitted  for  large  cities,  which  make  an 
extensive  use  of  this  fuel,  is  IJ  of  a  ton  for  each  ia- 
habitanl. 

Now,  estimating  the  ton  at  seven  dollars,  the 
150.000  tons  give  $1,050,000  for  one  year,  and  sis 
years  ij6  300,000. 

As  to  the  article  of  lime,  the  mere  fact,  that  at 
Washington  City,  for  want  of  econuinical  commu- 
nications, the  lime  used  is  brought  from  fjhode 
Island,  shows  that  tiiis  article  will  acquire  from  the 
c-dnal  a  value  of  which  it  is  entirely  deprived  at  the 
present  time,  as  an  object  of  exporlalion. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  Ihe  timber,  of 
all  kinds,  which  the  vallies  of  the  Potonrac,  and  of 
tin;  Yuuhagaiiy,  :ind  the  ridges  which  lliey  traverse, 
ofier  in  abundance. 

We  will  suppose,  merely  from  conjecture,  Ihat 
the  articles  coiiqiosing  the  second  class  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  coal,  mil  receive  a  value  created  by  the 
canal  equal  to  120,000  dollars  per  year,  or  for  six 
ye.trs  $720,000. 

In  summing  up  the  augmentation  of  products  of 

the  articles  thus  enumerated,  we  have  — 

For  the  articles  of  the  fifst  class,  $23,977,170 

For  those  of  the  2d — Coal,  6,30i)  (00 

Lime,  timber,  &e.        72(i,iiOO 

Total  for  six  years,  St30.997,l70 

But  this  crealioti  of  products,  of  which  Ibe  trans- 
portation and  eXjiorlalion  will  take  place  from  West 
to  East.. will  cause  in  itself  an  increase  of  return 
trade,  which  wquH  not  exist  if  the  canal  itself  did 
not  exist.     This  trade    may   be   divided    into  two 


'eous  market.     VV  hat  will 


p   the  annUMl  auvinen  1^  ^,  '"''''   ""^    """"'■  of  foreign    manU- 

-  ,  ^  elite  annual  augmen- 1  fgjtures.     The  proport  on  betweer   the  amount  of 

talion  ol  these  products?  Conjecture  is  all  that  we|,bese  two  classercan  only  be  fixed  in  a  conTec  oral 
can  here  ot^er;  and  in  assuming  i  at  hve  per  cent.  ]  ^^„„^,.  ^..^  „^  ^■^^  J  ^  J  the  former 
we  be  leve  thai  we  are  far  within  the  truth.  |,|,o  ihir.l   -jn.t   ia..  ti  <>  i...i   .   .i.    .       \,  ■    .  'ormci, 

Ihis  beina-  estibiished    and  *'ilOOOOOO  bring'     ir.u  latter,  the  two-tVurds,  of  the 

Ihis  being  established,  and  #il,uuu,uuiJ   D.ingi^,^!^^  ^(  (he  exportation  (from  West  to  East,  of  the 

articjes  of^  the  first  class  only.     Thus  the  third,  of 


Gonclusicn.  At  the  moment  of  opening  the  na- 
vigation of  the  canal,  the  proprietors  of  real  pro- 
perty will  gain  together  a  value  equal  to  one  and  a 
half  times  the  whole  expense  of  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  (which   is  $22,000,000,)   and    equal   to|s'^^,977,170,  Uie  augmentation  of   the  sixth  year 


the  value  ol  products  at  the  present  time,  if  we  ex 
amine  what  it  will  be  al  the  time  of  the  canal's 
going  into  op,  ration,  (and  it  will  certainly  increase 
with  the  population  during  the  conslruclion  of  the 
canal,)  we  find  by  calculation,  that  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  sum  of  the  successive 
augmentations  during  the  six   first  years,  will  be 


three  times  the  expense  of  construction  of  only  the 
Eastern  and  Western  sections  together,  (which  is 
$12,000,000.) 

We  should  here  remark,  that  the  Union  owns,  in 
the  states  of  Uhio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  Ihe 
Michigan  territory,  59,998,000  acres  of  land,  be- 
sides 18  946,000  acres  not  yet  ceded:  valuing  the 
first  at  $2,  we  have  $1 19,99ti.000;  and,  supposing 
only  ten  per  cent  for  the  augmentation  of  value  they 
will  receive,  we  find  the  Union,  as  landholder,  wi" 


alone  being  jj7,l41,005. 

'Ihis  sum  ol  $23,977,170,  reprejenting  the  sum 
of  the  increase  ul  products  for  six  years,  is  a  cre- 
ation which  belongs  entirely  to  the  canal,  and 
which,  without  it,  woulil  nut  exisl:  it  is  about  two 
millions  above  Ihe  expense  of  construction  of  tlie 
whole  canal,  and  nearly  the  double  of  the  expense 
ol  construction  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  sec 
lions  together. 

i\s  retards  the  products  of  the  second  class,  such 


_iin  about  $12,000,000  by  the  opening  of  the  canal:  i  as  roal,  lime,  timber,  ^-c  their  great  weight,  and  the 

to  which  should  be  added   the  land   owned  by  the  waul  ol  ei-onomical  communicatijiis  to  bring  them 

government  in  the  District  ot  Columbia.  into  market  on  such    terms   that  liiey  may  compete 

Let  US  now  consider  what  will  b«  the  adraatages  |  in  price,  combine  togethet  to  reader  their  present 


$23,977,170,  or  $7,992,390.  will  form  anothe.  source 
of  domestic  wealth  created  by  the  canal,  a-id  in 
which  our  fisheries  would  form  an  important  nera. 
This  sum,  added  to  that  of  $30,997,170,  giv-i 
jjS8.989.560.  >       >   6    -^ 

Conclusion.  Six  years  after  the  canal  shall  have 
been  in  operation,  the  augmentation  of  the  pro- 
ducts created  by  the  canal,  or  which  amounts  to  the 
same,  Ihe  advantages  obtained  by  the  producers, 
presents  a  value  equal  to  one  and  Ihree-louiths 
liiues  the  whole  expense  of  construction,  and  more 
than  three  times  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  sections  taken  togelher. 

If  the  public  treasury  will  derive  certain  advan- 
tage by  the  iuHuence  which  the  canal  will  have  on 
the  augmenlalion  of  the  value  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Union,  it  will  also  receive  others  full  as 
certain,  by  the  increase  of  products  exported  abroad. 

We  have  just  estimated  these  at  two-thirds  of  the 
tolal  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  first  class  cre- 
ated by  the  canal;  that  is  to  say,  the  tivo-thirds  of 
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Jf23,977,l70,  or  lor  tlie  six  years  iviiich  will  follow 
the  opening  of  the  navigation  at  $15,984,780. 

But  the  duty  received  on  imporla  being  valued  at 
25  per  cent,  of  domestic  products  exported,  it  follows 
that  the  treasury  will  receive  »3,99t),195,  during  the 
six  years  following  the  completion  of  the  canal;  an 
amount  entirely  due  to  this  work,  and  belonging  to 
its  creation. 

Conclusion.  Adding  the  preceding  sunn  to  that  of 
$1-J,000,000  presented  above,  as  the  increase  of  the 
yalue  of  land,  it  follows,  from  these  computations, 
that  the  Union  is  interested  for  about  ;$16,000,000, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal;  a  sum  which  is  more  than  the  two-thii-dsofthe 
total  expense  of  the  construction  of  this  work,  and 
one  and  one- third  times  the  expense  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  sections  taken  together. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe  that,  if  the  revenue  of 
the  Union,  arising  in  time  of  peace  almost  exclusive- 
ly from  the  customs,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  it  will  probably  become  ina 


sequently,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  even  should 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  afford  no  revenue 
in  itself,  and  its  toils  be  so  regulated  as  to  pay  only 
the  annual  expense  of  repairs  and  superinlendcnce, 
the  physical  advantages  which  would  result  from  its 
accomplishment  vrould  far  exceed  the  expense  in 
which  it  would  have  involved;  in  fact,  a  few  years 
only  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  an  equivalent  to 
the  capital  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  work. 
If  we  add  to  all  these  considerations,  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprize,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  population 
of  our  country;  the  rapid  increase  of  this  population; 
the  fertility  of  the  districts  more  peculiarly  ioterest- 
ed  in  this  great  work,  and  the  variety  of  their  pro- 
ductions, the  most  cool  and  sceptical  mind  wdl  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  future  will  undoubtedly 
present  results  far  beyond  those  which  these  calcu- 
lations can  ofl'er  by  anticipation. 

As  regards  the  probable  revenue,  strictly  so  call 


A  revenue  v.  hicli  is  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  but  which 
must  be  reduced  to  3 J  per  cent,  as  U  per  cent, 
must  be  deducted  for  the  repair  and  superintendence 
of  the  work.  This  same  revenue  is  10  per  cent,  of 
the  expense  ef  construction  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  sections  together,  or  84  per  cent,  after  de 
ducting  11  per  cent,  for  repair  and  superintendence. 

We  should  here  notice,  that  this  lov/  rate  adopt- 
ed for  repair  and  superintendence,  can  cnly  be  ad- 
milted  on  the  supposition  of  (he  canal  being,  in  the 
first  instance,  solidly  built;  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
expense  of  repairs  would  be  considerable,  and 
would  consume  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  exposure  to  violent  causes 
of  accident  to  which  this  work  is  liable. 

But  having  taken  a  mean  year  of  revenue  among 
the  six  first  years,  let  us  examine  what  the  revenue 
will  be  for  the  seventh  year. 


ed,  of  the  canal,  although   it  be  not,  in  the  present!, ,r    l         r     .l  i  ,     ,      .  , 

case,  an  essential  point,  nevertheless,  in  fixing  theP^^  .'I'  '*1'  ,  P^sent  trade  towards  the  Atlan- 
Sequate  to  this  object  in  time  of  war,  when  it  will  irate  of  tolls  at  an  even  moderate  scale,  they  will  be  ♦'=•  either  by  the  Potomac,  or  by  the  great  loads, 
become  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  internal 'sufficient,  from  the  first  years,  to  afford  a  reasonable  L  P*^*",  y^*:*""' '*  ^^^*'  '""*'  116>*''^6 

taxes.     The  Union  will,  therefore,  find  in  the  im-j  interest  for  the  capital  employed  in   the  construe-*  °'['"*^ '""""^^  "' 1?'"°""'''* ''^'?"S'n?  *» 
provemenis  due  to  the  existence  of  the  canal,  im-|tion  of  the  work;  an  interest  which  will  thereafter  seventh  year,  for  4,8,548,055,  at  the 

portant  resources,  the  value  of  which  is  not  included  progressively  increase  with   the  population  and  the  p  "^^/^  "'*'"*  *""  '°'"  *^*'' 
in  the  present  computation.  I  developments  of  industry  produced  by  the  existence,  ,"*         "P*'  ^*^^^'  , 

Another  item  in  favour  of  the  Union,  which  has  [of  such  an  outlet  to  the  ocean.     VVe  should  alsop'""^'  "'°''"'  boards,  Stc.  for  one  year, 

also  been  omitted  in  tbi.s  computation,  is  the  increase  remark,  that   even   before   the   completion   of  the'  — 

of  the  number  of  sailors  which  must  naturally  result  iwi.rk,  each   portion,  as  successivfly   finished,  will' ^  ur      u  A  ''"'^'  ^^^'!^^ 

from  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  exports,  and  thus  immediately  produce  a  revenue  which  will  aeord,  if  'Jne-tenth  for  the  return  trade,  41,313 

extend  the  nursery  of  the  defenaers  of  its  (lag. 'not  an  entire,  at  least  a  partial  interest,  for  the  capi- 
These  exportatioiis  amounting,  as  shown  above,  tuital  employed  in  the  construction  of  such  respective 
Jl 5,984,7 80,  which,  at  the  rate  of  tiO  dollars  per  ton,  I  portions,  but  it  will  be  only  after  the  entire  comple- 
(price  adopted  in  these  compulations,;  would  uiaketion  of  the  work,  and  its  going  into  active  opeia- 
260,413  tons, duringthe  sixyear.t  Joliowiiig  tbeopeii-'tion,  that  we  may  hope  to  derive  an  interest  which 
ing  of  the  canal;  the  sixth  year  w  juli!  give,  by  this  i  will  bear  an  advantageous  relation  to  the  capital, 
valuation,  79,344  Ions,  which  on  the  supposition  of  I  It  is,  therefore,  only  lor  this  period  that  the  lol- 
two  voyages  bein:;  made  in  a  yc.ir.  would  cause  an  'lowing  calculations  are  made. 

increase  of  shipp:iig  of  about  50,000  tons,  and  ol       We  have  seen   above,  that  at  the  present  time, 

350,000  tons  have  been  considered  as  a  niean  esti- 
mate of  exports  made,  both  to  Is'ew  Orleans  and  to 
the  Atlantic  ports,  lioio  the  districts  peculiarly  iiite- 


2,000   sailors,  supposing 
quired  for  each  100  tons. 


as  a  mean,  4  sailors  re- 


I'o  all  the  benefits  which  have  just  been  enume- 


rated, we  should  add  ihose  arising  to  commerco  and  i  rested   in  the  Cties.ipeakc  and   Ohio  Canal.     W 


to  the  carrying  business:  we  will  suppose  them  toge- 
ther to  be  six  per  cent,  on  the  total  value  oi  the  arti 
cli-sof  die  first  and  second  class,  of  which  the  aiuouut 
is  ^30.997,170;  this  item  will  thus  be,  for  s'i  years, 
$1,859,830. 

Liiiiitting  to  the  above  ohz-^cts  our  estimates  of 
the  physical  and  national  a^tvaiitages  which,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  will  be  owing  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  we  will  here  present  the  summary 
of  the  same: 

Augmentation  ")  the  value  of  lands,  or 
benefit  der-ved  by  the  owners  of  real 
property        •         •         .         -         .      $36,780,000 

Total  of  successive  augmentations  of 
the  Talue  of  the  products  during  six 
ye^rs  or  advantages  obtained  by  the 
producers         ..... 

Total  of  successive  augmentations  by 
the  revenue  of  the  customs,  during 
the  same  period 

Benefits  derived  to  commerce  and  the 
carrying  business  together,  and  for 
six  years 


38,989,560 


3,996,195 


1,859.830 


$81,6-25,585 

Conclusion.  Thus,  supposing  even  that  the  aug- 
naentatiun  of  the  value  of  I  ind,  at  the  rate  at  which 
we  have  reckoned  it,  should  not  be  completely  real- 
ized until  six  years  after  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
the  general  benefits  of  public  and  private  economy 
will  amount  together  to  more  than  jjS 1, 000,000. 
This  sum  is  equal  to  three  and  three-lourttis  times 
the  whole  expense  of  the  construction  of  the  <;anal, 
and  to  six  and  two-thirds  times  the  exjiense  of  the 
Bftstera  and  Western  sections  taken  together.    Con- 


will  suppose  that  (he  third  only  of  this  amount,  or 
ll»).f)t)6  tons,  will  lake  the  course  of  the  canal, 
which,  for  six  years,  will  give  tons,  699,996 

The  increase  of  products  of  the  first  class, 
reckoned  aboie  at  isi;3,977,170  for  six 
years,  rt- presents,  at  the  rale  of  60  dol- 
lars per  ton,  399,619 
Coal,  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons  per  year, 

and  for  six  years,  900,000 

Lime,  timber,  boards,  &c.  for  sis  years,        24,0ti0 


142.467 

150.000 

4,000 


Total,  454,446 

These  454,446  tons,  at  the  rate  of  14  cents  per  ton 
per  mile,  and  for  a  mean  distance  of  200  miles, 
will  produce  a  revenue  of  $1,363,338 

For  the  boats  returning  empty,  and  tvhose 
tonnage  will  amount  to  371.820  tons,  at 
the  rate  of  one  tenth  of  a  cent  per  mile 
per  ton  for  200  miles,  gives  74,364 

Total  of  tolls  for  the  seventh  year,      $1,437,702 


Total  per  six  years,  for  the  trade  from 

West  to  East,  tons,  2,023,615 

To  this  should  he  added  the  tonnage  of 
the  return  trade;  on  the  Erie  canal  it  is 
estimated  at  one-filth  of  the  descending 
trade;  we  will  here  suppose  it  to  be 
one-tenth,  202,361 


Total  of  the  tonnage  of  the  trade  in 
both  directions,  during  the  six  first 
years,  tons,  2,225,97(> 


Which,  at  the  mean  rate  of  li  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  for  a  mean  distance 
of  200  miles,  would  give,  for  the  tolls 


of  the  first  six  years  together. 


To  which  must  be  added  the  tolls  on  the 
boats  returning  empty, and  of  which  the 
tonnage  amounts  to  1,821,254  tons, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  mile,  and  for  200  miles,  will  give 


#6,677,928 


364,250 


Total  of  tolls,  during  the  first  six  years 

taken  tu;,>-ther,  $7,042,178 

Which  makes,  for  a  Gaean  year,  1,173,696 


This  revenue  of  the  seventh  year  is  6i  per  cnnt. 
of  the  whole  expensf  of  construction  of  the  entire 
canal,  and  5  per  cent,  pffer  deducting  1 J  per  cent, 
for  (he  expense  of  repairs  and  superintendence. 

The  same  revenue  is  12  per  cent  of  the  expense 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  taken  toge- 
ther, and  10*  per  cent,  after  deducting  U  per  cent, 
for  repairs  and  superintendtince. 

Let  us  now  examine  wh;it  will  be  the  revenue  for 
the  maximum  of  trade  of  which  the  canal  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

We  have  seen,  in  that  part  of  this  report  which 
relates  to  the  Middle  section,  that  28,800  boats 
should  be  considered  (regard  being  had  to  the  sup- 
plies of  ivater.  and  to  the  loss  of  lime  ensuing  from 
the  passage  through  the  tunnel,)  as  the  maximum 
of  commerce  from  West  to  East,  and  from  East  to 
West,  taken  together.  14,400  loaded  boats  will 
pass  from  the  West;  and  14,400  will  pass  from  the 
East,  which  from  the  supposition  above  made,  will 
be  only  one-tenth  loaded.  There  will,  therefore, 
pass  by  the  summit  level,  in  a  year,  that  is,  during 
the  eight  months  of  navigation,  15  840  loaded  boats, 
and  12.960  return  boats  not  loaded.  The  boat 
which  we  adopt  to  navigate  this  canal  will  displace 
about  90  tons  weight  of  water,  drawing  three  feet 
of  water,  and  will  carry  a  burden  of  60  tons. 

The  15.840  loaded  boats  will  consequently  carry 
950,400  tons;  and,  as  the  question  here  refers  to 
the  maximum  of  trade  passing  by  the  summit  le- 
vel, we  must  admit  that  these  boats  will  navigate 
the  entire  line  of  the  canal,  and  that  they  will 
pay  toll  for  342  miles,  which,  at  the  rate  of  li 
cents  per  mile,  will  give  84,875,552 

The  12.960  empty  boats,  representing 
777,600  tons,  will  make  the  same  pas- 
sage as  above,  but  will  pay  only  one- 
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tenth  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  naile,  wliich 
will  give 

As  lo  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  section 
alone, in  supposint:  it  to  be  only  300,000 
tons  in  both  directions,  namely  1'20,000 
tons  for  the  articks  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond classes,  coal  excepti'd,  &  150,000 
tons  for  coal,  total  '270,000  tons— to 
which  adding  one-tenth  for  the  return 
trade,  gives  '297,000  tons,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  300,000  tons:  it  will  there- 
fore produce,  at  fi  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  for  a  mean  distance  of  90 
miles, 

For  the  nine  tenths  of  300,000  tons,  or 
270,000  tons  for  the  bnats  returning 
empty,  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile^  and  for  90  miles 
mean  distance. 

Total  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  ca- 
nal, when  its  trade,  by  the  increase 


265,939 


405,000 


24.300 


of  population,  and  the  action  of  the 
canal  itself,  combined,  shall  have 
reached  its  maximum,  $5,570,791 

Thus,  at  this  period,  four  years  of  revenue  of  the 
canal  will  cover  the  whole  expense  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

As  to  what  regards  the  total  value  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  trade  which  can  be  borne  on  the  canal,  we 
can  oflVr  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  and  in 
such  case  the  field  is  vast:  therefore,  we  are  far 
from  pretending  to  ofl'er  here  any  result  which  can 
he  considered  as  within  reasonable  limits  of  exact- 
ness. VVe  have,  therefore,  but  some  views  of  a 
very  general  nature  to  submit  on  this  point. 

The  maximum  of  annual  trade,  from  West  to 
East,  according  to  the  calculations  above,  will  con- 
sist— 

1st.  Of  14,400  boats,  carrying  each  60  tons,  and 
together,  tons,  8(54,000 

2d.  Of  140,000  tons  for  the  Eastern  sec- 
tion, of  the  products  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond class,  coal  excepted,  120,000 


plated  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie,  and]  with  rapid  strides,  the  iliu^t^ious  citizen  whose  ele- 
which  may  be  considered  the  continuation  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  as  far  this  lake.  The 
Chesapeake  being  then  united  with  Lake  Erie  by  a 
water  communication  of  about  460  miles  in  extent, 
(a  distance  ne;irly  equal  to  that  from  the  port  of 
Erie  to  Albany,)  all  the  territory  bordering  on  the 
grent  lukes,  with  the  exception  of  Ontario,  must 
participate  in  the  trade  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal.  Combined  ivith  this  work,  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal  would  have  offered  results  much  more 
favourable  than  those  we  have  presented,  in  the 
couiparisons  which  we  have  made  between  the  ex- 
pense of  construction,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  augmentation  of  territorial  value;  the 
successive  increase  of  products;  the  extension  of 
trade,  both  inland  and  foreign;  and  the  revenue, 
strictly  so  called,  of  the  work.  These  results  would 
have  been  by  so  much  the  more  advantageous,  as, 
taking  an  equal  distance,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal 
will  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal. 

3d.  Neither  have  we  spoken, by  anticipation, of 
the  advantages  to  be  afforded  to  this  work  by  the 
proposed  canal  from  Georgetown  to  Baltimore,  and 
of  which  the  surveys,  at  present  in  execution,  pro- 
mise the  most  favourable  results. 

4th.  In  the  estimation  of  the  return  trade,  one- 
fifth  would  have  been  nearer  to  the  truth  than  oiie- 


vatod  views  especially  advanced  thi.>.  great  work, 
ha.',  enrolled  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  country. 

But  scarcely  has  this  communication  through  the 
state  of  New  York  ;;Mi.e  imo  f-mire  and  active  ope- 
ration, before  it  i^  pen  .ived  that,  in  a  short  time,  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  Kitisfi  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  Thus,  a  lew  years  Hill  have  sufficed  to 
produce  results  which  exteed  what  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  could  li.ive  anticipated.  This  fact, 
taken  alone,  proves  that  new  communications  will 
become  indispensable. 

New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  are,  at  the  present 
time,  the  only  points  towards  which  the  products  of 
the  West  can  be  economically  directed.  But.  these 
two  points,  placed,  the  one  to  the  North,  the  other 
to  the  South,  have  each  a  certain  sphere  of  action, 
which  cannot  extend  beyond  certain  limits;  and 
there  remains  between  their  respective  commercial 
range,  if  we  niay  use  this  expression,  a  large  extent 
of  our  territory,  which,  on  account  of  its  too  great 
distance  from  each  of  these  emporiums,  is  unable 
to  transport  its  products  to  them,  with  profit. 

These  portions  of  our  territory  include,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the  Michigan  territory;  to 
these  we  might  have  added  the  western  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  But,  limitting  ourselves 


tenth;  but,  in   adopting   this  last   proportion,   ourjto  the  states  and  territory  cited,  we  find  an   extent 
object  has  been  to  keep  ourselves,  as  to  the  revenue  of  '250,000  square   miles  of  fertile  country,  whose 


of  the  canal,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  minimum. 

5th.  Finally,  in  all  our  computations,  we  havej 
taken  care  to  compare,  separately,  the  expense  of 
construction  of  the  whole  canal,  and  that  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  sections  taken  together.  Our 
object  in  thus  proceeding,  was,  to  show  how  unfa- 
vourable to  the  difiierent  results  was  the  Middle 
section,  which,  being  only  the  fifth  part  of  the 
length  of  the  canal,  still  counts  for  five  elevenths 
of  the  expense  of  the  whole.  Our  object  has  also 
been  to  show  how  desirable  it  is  that  proper  inves- 
tigations should  be  made  to  determine,  as  has  been 
before  suggested  in  this  report,  the  comparative 
advantage  between  a  canal  and  a  railway,  to  connect 

Cumberland  with  the  mouth  of  Casselman's  river.  |  fic'ient.     We  will  observe,  on   this  point,  that  this 
Belbre  leaving  this  subject,  we  hope  to  be  per  i  extent  of  250.000  square  niiles,  is  at  least  equal  to 
niitted  to  express  our  acknowledgements  to  General!  the  kngdorns  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  taken 
Walter   Smith,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  for  the  zeal  i  together,  of  wliich  the  population  is  not  less  than  35 
calculations,  will  give  $59,040,000Und  care  with   which  he   has   kindly   furnished  us j millions  of  inhabitants.     These  two  wealthy  king- 

3d.  150,000  tons  of  coal,  at  the  rate  of  \vi\lh  data  which  were  indispensable  for  forming  the'dorns  possess,  togetVr,  a  development  of  coast  of 

7  dollars  each,  1.050,000|fofggoi„g(.alci,lntions.  Without  these  data,  it  would  2,'200  miles,  besides  ei^lit  large   navigable  rivers, 

have  been  impossible  to  have  given  to  this  subject  of 


Total, 


tons,  984,000 


Which,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  dollars  per 
ton.  price  adopted  in  the  preceding 


population  amounted,  in  ISOO,  to  377,567,  and  in 
1820,  to  1,779,949  These  states,  if  deprived  of 
economical  communication  with  the  ocean,  cannot 
attain  a  reasonable  degree  of  commercial  prosperi- 
ty; with  the  exception  of  cotton,  they  all  cultivate 
nearly  the  same  productions,  and  consequently  they 
cannot  possess  an  internal  trade  among  themselves 
of  much  activity;  it  is  only  by  exporting  these  pro- 
ductions that  they  can,  in  this  respect,  contribute  to, 
and  participate  in,  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  union. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  question  of  policy  is 
not,  it  seems  to  us,  to  know  if  these  comnmnicatious 
will  be  profitable;  but,  in  fact,  to  ascertain  if  the 
number  of  those  which  are  practicable,  will  be  suf- 
wil' 


Total  of  the  maximum  of  annual  trade 
which  can  pass  from  West  to  East  on 
the  canal,  $60,090,000 

And  as  the  trade  from  East  to  West,  or 
the  return  trade,  may  be  supposed 
equal  in  value  to  the  above,  or  to         60,090.000 


It  follows  that  the  maximum  of  trade 
which  can  pass  in  both  directions,  will 
be,  in  one  year,  |120,180,000 

Before  terminating  these  considerations  on  the 
physical  advantages  produced  by  the  canal,  we 
think  that,  in  strict  justice  to  this  work,  we  should 
submit  the  following  observations,  having  for  object 
to  show,  that  the  general  results  above  presented 
are  below  the  truth,  and  must  be  regarded  as  mini- 
mum quantities. 

1st.  All  our  calculations  have  been  based  on  the 
population  of  the  census  of  1820,  while,  in  strict- 
ness, they  should  have  been  made  on  the  probable 
population  which  will  exist  at  the  period  when  the 
canal  will  go  into  operation.  But,  in  supfiosing 
that  the  canal  he  commenced  in  1 827,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  completed  before  18J8;  at  this  period,  our 
population,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  will  be 
half  more  than  it  was  in 


our  report  the  extent  which  its  importance  deserves. 
Having  terminated  this  rapid  view  of  the  physi- 
cal advantages  offered  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  it  only  remains  for  us,  in  conclusion,  to  sub- 
mit some  ideas  on  the  other  advantages  which  will 
result  from  the  execution  of  this  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana,  has  been,  to  afford  to  the  coun- 
try West  of  the  Alleghany,  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 
The  tide  of  emigration  then  flowed  towards  those 
fertile  regions,  and  their  population  now  increases 
with  a  rapidity  to  which  no  other  country  can  fur- 
nish a  parallel.  Already  a  part  of  this  population 
finding  itself  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  Gulf,  and  the  amount  of  its  productions  being 
considerable,  demands  new  outlets:  that  by  the 
Mississippi  is  not  sufficient  for  them;  they  require 
more.  A  chain  of  mountains  of  secondary  rank, 
such  as  the  AUeghanies,  cannot  bar  the  progress  of 
a  nation  so  enterprising  as  ours,  and  still  less  dark- 
en the  future  prospects  of  this  great  federal  empire. 
This  chain  should  be  broken  at  every  point  where 
it  is  ()racticable,  and  the  most  prudent  policy  ap- 
pears to  be  tn  hasten  in  the  execution. 

The  state  of  New  York,  in  turning  this  chain  to 
the  north,  has  shown  the  first  example;  and  while 


above  one  half  more  than  it  was  in  1820. 
3d.  We  bare  not  taken  into  account  the  contem-'in  rewurii  of  its  enterprise,  its  prosperity  advances 


which  form  a  communicai\on  'betweeii  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  the  ocean.  The  Western  states 
referred  to,  may  be  considered  as  capable  to  sup- 
port, at  a  future  day,  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
those  kingdoms.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  commercial  enterpiize  which  chai-icterizes  our 
population,  leave  no  doubt  on  this  htad:  and  if 
proofs  were,  however,  necessary,  we  need  only  to 
recollect,  that  at  the  present  time,  when  oui  manu- 
factures aie  yet  in  their  infancy,  our  inland  trade  is 
already  the  third  in  amount  of  that  of  France,  w'uile 
our  foreign  trade  is  equal  to  that  of  this  fine  king- 
dom. These  slates  will,  therefore,  require  a  cer- 
tain number  of  outlets  to  facilitate  the  exportation 
of  all  their  products,  and  the  importation  of  the  re- 
turns; and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  four  of  these  out- 
lets will  be  found  practicable  between  the  Juniata 
and  the  Savannah  river,  even  by  the  combination  of 
canals  and  rail- ways.  Thus,  instead  of  fearing  that 
these  communications  will  not  be  profitable,  we 
should  rather  apprehend  that,  at  a  future  day,  they 
will  be  found  insufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  trade 
between  the  West  and  the  East  The  insurmount- 
able obstacles  opposed  by  nature  are  thus  the  only 
ones  which  should  limit  our  efforts;  for,  the  more 
economical  outlets  we  can  open  throjgh  this  chain, 
the  more  will  the  resources  of  the  West  develop 
themselves,  and  the  more  will  the  East  and  the  We$t 
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become  united   by  indissoluble  bonds  of  a  common 
interest. 

Among  these  outlets,  the  Chesripi>ake  and  Ohio 
Canal  holds  a  conspicuous  rank;  Its  degree  of  prac 
ticability  is  well  settled;  the  rel:<ti<)ii<i  helivcen  the 
expense  of  its  construction  and  its  physical  advan- 
tages, have  been  established,  tve  Iru.st,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner;  but  i(  also  ofl'i-rs  other  advantages, 
which  it  is  important  to  enuuiente. 

It  opens   into  the  Chesapeake,  whose  central  sit 
uation   on  our  Atlantic  eoasl  is  i  cjualiy  favourable 


AeB-XCVLTURE. 


ON  GENTLEMAN  FARMING. 

(From  Lorain's  Husbandry.) 
Remrirks  on   the  getUlenians  country  establishment, 
and  a  more  eciniomiail  management  proposed. 
[Cuiicludtd  from  puge  SoB.J 
Where  land  is  chea|>  and  population  thin,  boggy 
and  spungy  places  should  be  sinvn  in  herdgrass  and 
for  its  trade  with  the  south  or  wiih  the'  north;  and  i"".'"'^'"  '"  i'-  p^'*""  ''  't  should  spoil  the  looks  of  a 
while,  ill  time  of  war,  this  trade  \\\\\  rind  protection  ;*"''''•  "^  «'  «'*'e>'y  field  on  the  farm.     ProUt  ought 
behind  the  a;gis  of  our  naval   forces  m   Hampton  '"   l^e   the  farmer's   aim:   therefore,  it   matters  not 
Roads,  the  canal   will   assure  to  our  maiilime  PS    h">v  his  fields  look,  If  at   the   end  of  the  year,  the 
tablishments  in  this  quarter,  abundant  resouices  of '>'''•""''■  of  his  profit  and  loss  account  book  looks 
every   kind;    a   circumstance  which   will   associate  | "''";  p«rticularly,  as  he  has  no  oause  to  complain 
still  more   intimately  the  regions  of  the  West  with["''  "'«  boggy  or  springy  places,  as  they  have  fur 
our  destinies  on  the  ocean.     These  naval  eslablisb  I"''''"'''  '"">  "'">  SiJ"''  .'>ay.  and  no  longer  mire  his 
ments  will  also  be  placed   in   communication  with  !'■•""<=  when  paslur.-d   in   the  fields.     Where  land  is 
Pittsburg,  a  city  destined  to  become  the  great  man-  '"i^h   a'ld   labour  plenty,  the  gentleman   may  sow 


ufacfuring  emporium  of  the  West,  and  of  which  the 
difi'erent  branches  of  industry  wUI  be  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  naval  supplies. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  also  enjoys,  in 


such  places  with  the  same  grass,  and  let  them  re- 
njain  in  it  until  he  is  well  informed  in  the  art  ol 
draining.  Although  we  have  some  excellent  writ 
iiigs  on  that  subject   in   this  country,  it  is  far  froi 


eommon  with  all  those  which  can  be  made  to  tra-  i'^*"'"S  pracucally  understood.  As  it  is  very  dilBcull 
yerse  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  the  inestimable  i*"^  <="*.  "f  the. springs  judiciously  wilhout  practical 
advantage  of  furnishing  to  the  sta'tes  and  teriitories:^''!"''''.^'"^*''  a  great  deal  of  money  may  be  readilj 
■whose  exportations  and  importations  are  niade|*P''"' '".'^'"'^'"'"g' *^  but  very  liltle  purpose;  parti- 
through  the  Mississippi,  a  safj  communication  with  i'="'=»'''y  '"  ""'*«''"  <^ralnlng.  Where  the  excess  of 
the  sea,  in  case  the  circumstances  of  war  should  i  iTi'"*''"'^  f^oes  not  proceed  from  springs,  this  ex- 
elose  or  render  dangerous  the  passage  by  the  mouth  IP'""^®  "^^J"  ^^  avoided,  ar.d  the  superllu,  us  moisture 


of  this  great  artery  of  the  regions  of  the  West.  In 
order  properly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an 
advantage,  it  is  proper   here  to  observe,  that  the 


more  effectually  run  ofl',  by  a  proper  system  of  cul 
tivation  alone. 
When  stumps  are  fast  in  the  ground,  removing 


coast  of  Louisiana  does  not  offer  any  position  from""^'"  '^3'  grubbing  is  very  expensive,  and  should 
which  our  fleets  can,  in  an  effectual  manner,  pro- ''"^''•^'' ''^  J°"^-  ''■''^  screw  invented  in  England 
tect  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  The  i'*"" '^'°"''"S  ">«'"  •"  pieces  with  gunpowder,  may 
coast  itself  of  Louisiana  will  soon  be  invulnerable,  l^""*'*^""  '"  ^^^*^  country  where  labour  is  cheap,  and 
but  the  opening  of  this  great  river  will  remain  al- '""^  "'°°'*  "''^y  ^^  advantageously  used  for  fuel: 
ways  exposed  to  blockade  as  a  commercial  oullet.  IP''"'''^*'^  ""'^  stump  be  sound;  for  when  it  is  other- 
The  fate  of  Cuba  is  yet  uncertain,  and  our  estab- !*'''*''' o""  cracked  by  the  falling  of  the  tree,  or  in 
lishments  at  Pensacola,  unfortunately,  are  not  of  a!  *"y  *'"'"^''  >^ay>  the  blast  is  commonly  ineffectual, 
nature  to  admit  vessels  of  the  first  classes.  Tbus,!*f"'"P*  "'^^^  .'JF"'"  removed  in  the  Eastern  states 
it  is  not  sufficient  to   have  defended  the  coast  of  with  great  facility,  by  what  is  called  here  the  Yan 


Louisiana,  and  to  have  ensured  the  possession  of  the  ;''fy  .''='''='■•  '.'  '^  represented  to  be  a  simple  piece 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi:  it  is  also  necessary  U  as-  ?'  timber,  with  canlhooks  so  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
sure  to  the  valley  of  this  noble  river,  lateral  Jutlels  !*  as  to  grasp  the  stump;  a  powerful  yoke  of  oxen 
to  the  ocean.     Without  such  outlets,  the  commerce  I '^  attached  to  each  end  of  the  lever,  and  these,  by 


of  extensive  districts  may,  in  the  course  of  events 
become,  as  it  were,  entirely  paralyzed,  and  the  con- 
sequences would  be  beyond  all  description. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  not  only  offers 
the  shortest  outlet  between  the  Ohio  and  the  At- 
lantic, but  also,  connected  with  the  contemplated 
canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie,  it  will  afford  a 
direct  communication  between  the  upper  lakes  and 
the  ocean,  and  will  form  a  military  line  of  opera- 
tions which  cannot,  in  any  circumstances,  be  cut 
off  or  intercepted.  This  line  will  join  the  centre  of 
our  northern  witn  the  centre  of  our  Atlantic  fron- 
tier, and  with  the  capital  of  the  Union.  In  time  of 
war,  it  will  give  every  facility  to  concentrate,  rapid 
ly  and  economically,  on  either  of  these  frontiers, 
troops  and  military  supplies  of  every  kind;  and  thus 
will  give  them,  particularly  the  northern  frontier,  a 
degree  of  strength  which  expensive  works  of  de 
fence  could  not  procure. 

Such  are  the  principal  considerations  which,  in 

our  humble  opinion,  have  appeared  to  us  proper  tu 

demonstrate  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  great 

work  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  re'port 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  BERNARD,  Brig.  Ger.. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements 
WM.  TELL  POUSSIN,  Capt.  Top.  Eng. 
Assistant  to  the  Board. 
WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Civil  Eag. 
„.   ,.  „.  Assistant  to  the  Board. 

H-ashinglon  C\ty,  Oct.  23,  1836. 


moving  in  contrary  directions,  it  is  said,  and  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  leave  no  cause  for  doubt,  quickly 
extracts  the  stump.*  However,  I  advise  the  gen- 
tleman not  to  attempt  even  this  mode  of  extracting 
stumps,  unless  he  can  procure  workmen  who  are 
practically  acquainted  \vith  the  business,  and  catile 
that  are  calculated  to  etl'ect  ihe  purpose.  When 
the  roots  have  become  sufficiently  decayed  for  a 
pair  of  oxen  to  draw  out  the  stump,  by  a  log  chain 
hitched  round  the  upper  part  of  it,  a  great  many 
may  be  taken  up  in  (he  course  of  one  day,  and  with 
but  very  little  expense. 

Blowing  rocks  which  stand  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  IS  very  expensive;  especially  if  they  do  not 
split  freely.  Filling  the  holes  with  the  earth  around 
them,  injures  the  soil,  and  if  earth  and  soil  be 
hauled  for  this  purpose,  wliich  seems  to  be  the  best 
way,  it  is  expensive  Although  the  plain  practical 
farmers  are  in  the  practice,  it  is  a  doubtful  one,  for 
iione  but  the  wealthy  encounter  it,  and  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  labour  is  done  at  leisure  times,  by 
iheniselves  and  family;  consequently  they  neither 
itiel  nor  estimate  the  expense:  I  therefore,  advise  the 
gentleman  not  to  engage  in  it  until  he  can  accu 
lately  calculate  the  expense  and  compare  it  with 
the  improvement.     If  this  be  done,  if  seems  proba- 


•  When  the  stump  is  large  and  very  fast  in  the 
i;round,  two  pair  of  powerful  oxen  hitched  to  each 
end  of  the  lever  do  not  seem  to  be  too  many,  if  enough, 
provided  Ibe  roots  be  sound. 


ble  that  he  will  nut  encounter  this  business  until  he 
becomes  well  acquainled  with  It,  and  can  hire  a 
blaster  whom  he  knows  (o  be  expert;  otherwise 
much  time  and  powder  may  be  expended  to  but 
very  little  purpose.  He  should  also  have  some  va- 
luaiile  use  for  the  stone,  or  sell  it  to  some  person 
who  will  haul  it  off  the  llild,  for  even  this  alone  is 
expensive.  Surface  stones  must  be  removed,  or 
the  grounds  cannot  he  mowed.  Concealed  stones 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  occasion  tedious  and 
half  ploughing,  soon  dull  the  irons,  and  sometimes 
break  the  plough:  still  the  gentleman  had  better 
not  commence  the  removal  of  them  until  he  has 
been  a  year  or  two  on  the  farm,  for  it  requires  well 
formed  plans  to  effect  even  this  without  considera- 
ble useless  expense.  The  larger  stones  got  in  this 
way,  and  gathered  from  the  surface,  may  be  either 
sold  or  reserved  for  building,  and  Ihe  smaller  ones 
applied  to  stop  the  washings  which  run  into  the 
gullies,  or  mend  Ihe  roads,  or  may  be  reserved  for 
under  draining,  or  hauled  into  the  quarries. 

When  a  fence  is  run  between  the  woods  and  Ihe 
fields,  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  communica- 
tion of  the  roofs  of  the  trees,  with  the  cleared 
grounds,  is  attended  with  but  little  extra  expense 
where  timber  is  valuable.  The  bank  and  ditch  save 
two  rails  in  each  pannel,  also  something  in  tha 
length  of  the  post,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  ex- 
haust the  field  and  injure  the  crops.  But  after 
some  time,  the  roots  grow  downward  a  liltle  within 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  cross  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  mounting  upward,  find  their  way  into  the  field 
without  being  seen.  However,  by  cutting  them  off 
occasionally  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  they  may  he  prevented  from  doing  any  very 
serious  injury  to  the  field.  In  doing  this,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  ditch  any  deeper 
than  il  was  at  first.  If  has  been  observed  Ihat  the 
roots  of  trees  cross  very  deep  gullies  in  the  same 
way  as  they  cross  the  ditches:  therefore,  no  good, 
but  much  evil  will  arise  from  making  the  ditches 
deeper,  every  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  off 
the  roots  in  the  bottom  of  them. 

The  late  plentiful  introduction  of  Merino  sheep, 
will  terminate  as  a  very  great  advantage  to  this 
country;  provided  this  animal  be  not  despised  and 
neglected,  because  its  valuable  properties  fall  so 
very  far  short  of  realizing  the  golden  dreams  of  in- 
fiituated  speculators.  Their  compact  form  and 
close  pile  of  wool,  or  some  other  cause  or  causes, 
render  them,  or  even  a  mixed  breed  with  them  and 
the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  much  hardier 
than  Ihe  latter.  They  will  thrive  on  the  same  food 
and  usage  that  common  sheep  fall  away  on;  are 
more  readily  fattened,  and  much  less  subject  to 
disease.  Their  wool  also  sells  at  a  much  higher 
price.  Still,  common  sense  dictates,  that  the  price 
of  them  must  ultimately  terminate  in  the  value  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  This 
might  have  been  as  clearly  seen  before  the  ill  judg- 
ed speculation  in  these  animals  took  place,  as  at  the 
present  or  any  future  time.  Yet  if  they  had  actu- 
ally possessed  the  golden  fleece  prefigured  (o  us  on 
sign  posts,  or  some  other  properties  equally  produc- 
tive, more  could  scarcely  have  been  said  of  their  va- 
lue; or  more  industriously  propagated  in  almost  every 
possible  way,  by  interested  speculators;  or  by  gen- 
tlemen whose  imaginations  were  as  highly  inflamed 
by  the  enthusiastic  dreams  of  profit,  as  were  those 
who  ran  crazy  when  the  mania  for  the  bank-scrip 
prevailed.  Formeily,  large  animals  were  the  ob- 
ject of  speculation.  Now,  form,  hone,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  fatten  freely,  take  the  lead.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  reason  on  its  side;  and  it  may  be  rea- 
dily effecled  by  judicious  mixtures  of  the  various 
forms  and  properties  so  very  conspicuous  in  diffe- 
rent animals  of  the  same  kind;  and  no  question  but 
the  value  of  every  kind  may  be  greatly  enhanced 
in  this  way.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the 
ingenuity  of  the  cattle  jockies  will  permit  this  im- 
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provenient  to  remain  permanent.  They  are  like  j  thia  practice  were  confined  lo  gentlemen  possessing 
barbers,  milliners  and  many  others,  whose  profit '  immense  estates,  the  evil,  although  the  example  is 
principally  depends  on  the  alteration  of  fashion,  and]  very  injurious  to  the  economy  of  farming,  would 
where  customers  but  too  generally  tind  every  possi-  not  be  so  great,  hut  gentlemen  of  very  limited  for- 
ble  convenience  attached  lo  the  latest.  tunes  too  often  possess  equal  ambition  of  this  sort 

The  cattle  jockey,  when  the  market  is  full  of  the  |  with  the  great,  and  are  frequently  ruined,  or  sadly 
best  and  most  approved  breeds,  will  be  compelled  j  injured,  by  these  inconsiderate  practices;  while  the 
to  receive  a  moderate  profit,  or  like  the  keen  sports- 1  plain  practical  farmers,  although  some  of  them  pos- 
man  start  fresh  game.     The  latter  accords  much  sess  more  wealth,  wisely  avoid  these  ruinous  specu- 


better  with  the  exorbitant  profit  attached  to  his  bu- 
siness; therefore  new  game  will   be  started,  and  it 


lations,  unless  they  commence   the  business  of 


we  may  judge  from  the  past  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  especially  in  England,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  by  far  too  many  gentlemen  i  enriching  themselves  and  families,  by  preying  on 
farmers  will  follow  the  chase,  with  as  niuch  avidity  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  gentlemen  farmers.  Al- 
as the  gay  world  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Itjthough  this  class  of  people  are  considered  stupid 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  a  gentleman  ; and  ignorant  by  too  many  of  the  learned  writers  on 
farmer  does  not  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  cattle 


serving  the  practice  of  plain  practical  farmers,  and 
conversing  freely  with  them.  Although  their  too 
general  prejudice  against  books  on  agriculture  has 
greatly  retarded  their  progress  in  improvement, 
many  of  them  possess  strong  minds,  and  have  ac- 
quired much  information  from  practice,  united  with 
attentive  observation. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
farmers  in  general  as  of  books.  He  must  be  a  bad 
one,  indeed,  from  whom  no  useful  information  can 


cattle  jockey,  which  too  many  of  them  have  done,  be  obtained.     It  sometimes  happens  that  even  the 
"""■"■  "  short  cuts  which  slovens  take   to  avoid  labour,  in- 

troduce the  best  practice  that  can  be  pursued;  the 


gentleman,  however,  should  always  keep  in  view, 
that  his  intercourse  with  plain  practical  farmers  is 
to   gain,  and   not   to  give    information.     If  this   be 


jockey.  If  he  were  well  acquainted  with  these 
qualifications,  it  is  presumed  he  would  despise  them 
too  much  to  put  them  in  practice;  consequently, 
stocking  his  farm  with  domesticated  animals  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  would  be  ruinous  lo  him.  The  real 
value  of  these  animals  is  no  further  increased, 
than  the  extra  profit  arising  from  the  diflerent  im- 
provements that  had  actually  been  made  in  them, 
which  will  be  finally  determined  at  the  butcher's 
market,  &c.  This  will  he  found  scarcely  worthy  of 
consideration,  when  contrasted  with  the  immense 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold,  while  they  continue 
the  objects  of  an  imatuated  speculation:   still  il  the 


husbandry,  they  have  proved   the  contrary,  as  the] done,  he  will  find  them  obliging  and  ready  to  com- 
exercise  of  (heir  talents  and  wit  in  this  disgraceful  niunicate;  but  if,  like  too  many,  he   forgets  his  er- 


business  has  enabled  some  of  them  to  accumulate 
considerable  estates. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  once  inquiring  of  the 


rand,  and  talks  of  what  he  has  done  or  intends  to 
do,  or  should  he  presume  to  recommend  his  own 
practices  to  them,  they  will   soon   see  that  the  gen- 


gentleman  be  rich,  he  may  promote  the  interest  of 
agriculture  by  a  moderate  introduction  of  improved 
animals,  without  any  serious  injury  to  himself. 
It  is  certain  that  the  rage  for  gentleman  farming 


keeper  of  a  toll  gate,  whether  he  knew  of  any  store  {tienian  has  either  overlooked  the  business  be  de- 
cattle  lor  sale  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  said  he  signed  to  accomplish,  or  suspect  that  he  came  for 
did  not,  but  pointing  to  a  farmer  standing  by,  ob- 1  the  express  purpose  of  instructing  them.  The  lat- 
served  that  this  man  dealt  in  cattle.  The  stranger|ter  will  be  considered  useless,  for  they  have  too 
said  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  none  at  this  time  i  often  witnessed  the  blunders  of  gentlemen  farmers 
for  sale,  as  he  always  preferred  dealing  with  gen-ilo  be  instructed  by  them.  If  the  gentleman's  ma- 
tleman  farmers.  This  uas  accompanied  with  a  |  n;'genient  be  rational  and  judicious,  the  silent  dis- 
sniile  so  expressive  of  what  he  thougnt,  that  it  ap-iplay  ol  his  crops  will  eventually  gain  (lie  respect 
peared  useless  to  inquire   the  cause  of  (his  marked  and  es(eem  .so  justly  due  to  unassuming  merit,  and 


preference.  itlic  plain  practical  farmer  mil   the  more  cheerrully 

Gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  associating  with,  or,a(lo|;t  his  better  practice;  and  it  death  or  any  other 
entertaining  large  mixed  companies,  might  readily !causp  should  remove  him   from  the  iiPiKt'ioiirt.iiod, 
do  this  without  connecting  the  lolly  or  expense  with  I  Ills  absence  will   be   regretted,  and    bis  memory  re- 
in England  has  introduced  many  valuable  improve- 1  the  economy   of  farming;  this,  instead   ol  pnimot-  apse  led.     His  labourers  wiil  respect  his  talents  and 
inents,  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  immense  ing  agriculture,  is  exactly    calculated    to   prejudice  [prudence,  and  cheerftiliy    subniit   lo  be  directed  by 


wealth  possessed  by  some  of  those  gentlemen,  to-  the  minds  of  (hose  against  it,  whose  pleasure  con- 
gether  with  a  general  enyilation  to  excel,  have  in-       '  '     ^         '      ''  ''        ' 

duced  many  of  them   to   introduce  expensive  prac- 
tices, which  are  better  calculated   to  ruin  farmers, 

whose  income  depended  on  the  proper  management  I  sheep  shearing,  would    not   defray    the 
of  their  farms,  than  to  promote  their  interest.  j  the  entertainment,  which,  without   lbc>. 

Bookmakine  is  a  trade  well  understood   in  Eng-!  this  serious  evil,  would   be  Uisagrcrabk 
land.     The  opulent  are  the  best  customers,  and  the  they  must  necessarily  entertain  numbers  with  whom 
patronage  of  some  of  them  is  highly  important.— I  they  would  not  wish  to  associate. 
To  secme  these  advantages   they   must  be  pleased.       The  admirers  of  agriculture  should  not  injure  its 


sists  in  a  circumscribed  circle  of  friends. 

It  will  be  very  natural  lor  them  to  conclude,  that 

the  whole  amount  of  wool  commonly  cblaineil  at  a 

expense  of 
uiidiiion  ot 
to  them   as 


This  is  difficult,  unless  their  bad  as   well  as  good 

practices  be  equally  recommended.    Another  source 

of  extensive  error  is  opened,  when  wealth,  talents. 

or  zeal,  improperly  directed,  happens  to  obtain  too |  happy,  unless  they   spend  a   portion   ol  their  time 

much  influence  in' agricultural  societies,  as  the  act; and    money    in    sportive  gratifications,  to   resume 

of  publication  stamps  intrinsic  value  on  error;  for; their  race   horses,  hunters,  grooms,  hunisiuen  and 

the  reader  is  naturally  induced   to   believe  that  the! hounds.     In  this  case  the  injury  done  by  breakiii 


hiui.  For  even  this  class  of  Ui>-ii  aie  not  so  -inpid 
or  obstinate  as  too  many  have  lepiesenlcri  Ihem  to 
be;  Iheir  poin(ed  ob.-'rvaliuMS  anu  ^iin  wd  reii  arks 
on  the  blunders  of  jiimtleu  en  lain,fr.s,  clearh  de- 
termine that  they  are  not  <iefici»-ii(  in  native  t;ilerits. 
tt  i.«,  however,  (o  hp  laniciitirt,  that  these  blunders 
loo  often  excite  mvetetaie  prejudice,  which  induces 
Iheni  to  be  oppostd  even  lo  good  practices  that 
they  do  not   happen  to   understand.     Vet  if  should 


l<e  locollected  iliat  the  learned  are  not  always  ex- 
simplQ,  but  lovely  and  necessary  economy,  by  con-jenipts;d  from  this  evil,  or  the  obstinate  pride  which 
necling  useless,  injurious,  and  expensive  praclicesl  induces  loo  many  to  persist  in  error  long  after 
with  it.     I   therefore   advise   those  who  cannot   ue  iheir  judgment  ought  to  "have  been  convinced. 


subject,  after  being  duly  investigated,  has  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  society,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  published  by  it. 

There  is  no  practice  so  bad  but  it  may,  and  too 
often  is,  advocated,  even  by  men  of  talents.  Horse 
racing  has  been  long,  and  too  successfully  patroniz- 
ed by  those  who  are  fond  of  the  sport.  They  urge 
that  the  practice  promotes  emulation,  and  that  this 
is  the  best  means  that  can  be  devised  to  insure  the 
improvement  of  that  noble  and  very  useful  animal. 
However,  the  collected  wisdom  of  our  State,  has 
justly  considered  this  practice  very  injurious,  and 
lias  endeavoured  to  suppress  it  by  heavy  fines  and 
penalties. 

The  same  arguments  are  used  in  favour  of  plough 
races,  cattle  shows,  and  sheep  shearings.  They  are 
published  with  the  same  eclat  that  horse  races  com- 
monly are,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  style. 

The  pedigree  of  the  animal  is  traced  back  so  far 
as  they  can  obtain  any  credit  from  their  ancestry. 
Alter  this,  as  is  the  practice  in  prudent  families, 
genealogy  ceases.  It  should  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  the  evils  arising  from  these  practices  are 
equally,  if  not  more  injurious  than  horse  racing. 
The  emulation  to  excel,  induces  many  to  pay  for  a 
single  animal,  more  money  than  would  purchase  all 
the  live  stock  necessary  for  a  valuable  farm.    If 


fences,  trampling  grain  fields,  &.c.  will  be  of  but 
trivial  import,  when  compared  with  the  expensive 
agricultural  practices  introduced  by  them;  this  is 
not  all,  their  pleasure  will  be  greatly  promoted  by 
the  change,  for  the  beautiful  figure  of  an  Arabian 
or  a  hunter  infiiiilcly  surpasses  that  of  the  most 
highly  improved  bull,  ox,  or  sheep;  and  tlje  bleat- 
ing of  sheep,  lowing  of  cows,  bellowing  of  bulls, 
or  grunting  of  hogs,  is  still  further  surpassed  by  the 
infatuating  harmony  of  the  huntsman's  horn  and  a 
good  pack  of  dogs  in  full  cry. 

The  race  between  lubberly  plough  horses  or 
sluggish  oxen,  especially  when  hitched  to  a  plough, 
bears  so  little  resemblance  to  that  between  animals 
well  calculated  for  and  trained  to  this  exercise,  that 
it  seems  useless  to  contrast  (hem.  The  foiiiicr  is 
better  calculated  to  exercise  the  patience,  than  to 
promote  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators;  and  this  (be 
plain  practical  farmer  knows  full  well,  especially 
when  unfavourable  weather,  or  any  other  cause,  in- 
duces him  to  hurry  in  his  seed. 

Reading  is  highly  important  to  the  gentleman 
farmer,  for  it  must  be  a  worthless  book,  indeed, 
from  which  nothing  important  can  be  gathered.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected,  that  it  requires 
practical  information  to  enable  him  to  separate,  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.    This  is  best  obtained  by  ob- 


A  description  of  an  immense  number  of  agricul- 
tural tools  and  implements,  with  engravings  of 
them;  together  with  explanations  of  their  important 
usefulness,  and  the  jiroper  way  of  forming  and  using 
them,  form  too  great  a  portion  of  too  many  books 
on  agriculture.  This  may  be  useful  to  printers, 
bookbinders,  and  engravers,  but  is  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  injure  gentlemen  farmers,  who  are  not  yet 
taught  to  discniuinate,  especially  as  many  of  these 
tool.s  and  imp!enien(s  are  complicated,  expensive, 
and  dilijcult  to  be  used  by  those  who  are  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them;  and  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  them  are  useless,  or  much  surpassed  by 
the  cheap  and  simple  instruments  and  implements 
in  general  use.  This  is  not  all,  for  many  of  them 
have  been  found  very  expensive  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  those  that  have  tried  them;  allliougli 
ihe  recommendation  of  them  has  been  backed  by 
liattering  calculation,  and  pompous  promises  of  the 
immense  sums  of  money  which  might  be  saved  by 
the  introduction  of  them.  It  is  true  those  cali-ula- 
lions  have  been  formed  on  erroneous  principles,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  a  gentleman  farmer  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  business,  cannot  readily  delect 
the  error.  In  fact,  too  many  of  those  books  are 
better  calculated  to  lead  him  into  error  than  do  him 
any  good,  especially  as  it  may  be  justly  considered 
as  a  maxim  in  farming,  that  in  general  the  most 
simple  and  cheap  instruments  and  implements  are 
by  far  the  best.  However,  (he  gentleman  (oo  fre- 
quently thinks  otherwise;  hence  it  is,  that  if  you 
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hap|ien  to  visit  a  genllenian's  farm  wbich  has  been 
some  years  in  operation,  you  will  but  too  frequently 
see  as  many  useless  implements  and  utensils  lying 
about  in  every  direction,  as  would  induce  a  poor 
man  to  consider  himself  rich,  if  he  only  possessed 
half  the  money  which  they  had  cost  the  owner. 


HORTZCtTLTVRB. 


HORTICULTURAL  ITEMS, 

From  Loudon's  Oardener'a  Magazitie — 182iS. 

gait, — From  several  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Beiiiiet,  and  detailed  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Bath 
and  vVest  of  England  Society,  it  appears  that  salt 
is  "not  so  valuable  as  a  manure,  as  in  making  corn 
[grain]  iipen  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  do;" 
that  is,  it  is  not  a  manure  at  all,  but  merely  a  sti- 
Biulant. 

[The  contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
sail  on  the  sod,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  its  utili- 
ty cannot  be  depended  on;  and  that  the  prospect  o( 
benelit  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  ex- 
pense .j 

Packine:  seeds  and  plants  in  fortii^n  countries. — In 
a  paoiphlet  on  Ihis  subject,  prepared  !iy  Mr.  Linds- 
leV-  for  the  use  of  the  cidleclors  ol  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  and  dated  1825,  the  followuig  ilirectiuna 
are  given: 

1.  Heeds.  In  cold  countries,  dry  them  well,  and 
place  them  in  a  dry  and  airy  part  of  the  ship.  In 
tropical  countries,  keep  (he  seed  in  the  vessels  or 
pods,  and  wr^p  (hem  in  dry  paper;  but  clean  seeds 
of  berries,  or  eatable  s(oiie-(ruits,  from  their  pulp, 
and  wrap  them  in  paper,  unless  they  are  oily  or 
resinous.  If  this  be  the  case,  pack  them  in  clay. 
Seeds  of  the  mango,  of  the  guttiferae,  magrioliacea:, 
stuaitiace»,  arums  and  walnuts,  may  be  thus  con- 
veyed from  hot  countries  murh  bttd-r  than  by  any 
other  mode;  or  sown  in  boxes  of  earth.  "Seeds 
should  never  be  allowed  to  cross  (he  eipialor,  be- 
cause the  extreuie  he.it  ami  tiuMiidity  of  (he  equi- 
noetial  atmosphere  universally  prove  destructive  to 
their  vegetative  powers." 

2.  Cuttinjfs  of  fruit  trees. — In  the  winter  season 
stick  their  lower  end  in  a  potato,  or  lump  of  well 
tempered  moist  clay,  (hen  pack  in  moss,  &,c. 

[1  have  received  many  cuttiii;;s  from  llie  London 
Horticultural  Society,  stuck  in  potatoes,  packed  in 
moss  in  a  box.  and  not  one  of  them  (had,  tliou^h 
often  with  their  leaf  bisds  bursting,  ami  sometimes 
in  blossom.  Of  twelve  kinds  of  strawberries,  witli 
a  little  dirt  attached  to  their  roots,  ami  packed  in 
moss,  from  the  same  society,  eight  lived  and  did 
well.] 

3.  Bulbous,  or  t'lberous  rooted  plants. — Dry  them 
till  all  the  moisture  in  their  outer  coats  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  then  treat  them  much  in  the  same  way  as 
seeds. 

.  4.  Living;  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants. — Plant 
them  in  square  wooden  boxes,  and  place  these 
elose  together  in  a  large  box,  with  a  glass  lid,  as 
described  and  figured  in  the  Ency.  of  Gard.,  sect. 
1405 

The  compression  of  timber,  by  passing  plank  be- 
tvfeen  rollers,  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  patent.  The  chief  object  is  its  preservation  from 
dry  rot,  by  expelling  moisture  and  closing  the  in- 
terstice,*. 

[The  natural  sap  of  timber  abounds  in  vegetable 
extraiM.  which,  like  yeast,  causes  fermentation  and 
ul(ima{p  decay.  When  this  is  expelled,  by  heal,  or 
Baiuration  in  water,  and  then  drying,  compression, 
charring,  or  a  complete  coat  of  paint,  will  prevent 
dei-ay,  by  excluding  moisture.  Paiiitin"  limber 
whic-li  retains  the  natural  sap,  accelerates,  rather 
than  ri'tards,  putrefaction.] 

Or  J-^on  Martins,  who  has  travelled  three  years 
in  Brazil,  is  publishing  in  two  quarto  retumes,  with 


plati^s,  a  description  of  2000  new  plants  discovered 
by  him  in  that  country. 

Mulberries. — The  company  for  the  promotion  of 
silk  in  Ireland,  imported,  last  spring,  200,000  mul- 
berry trees  from  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  and  sold  them 
at  cost,  id.  They  are  also  cultivating  an  extensive 
nursery  of  the  mulberry. 

A  paper  was  read  before  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty on  the  6th  .lune,  from  Mr.  Sweet,  on  the  culti- 
vation of  marsh  plants,  as  canna,  hydrangea,  &cT in 
pots  filled  with  spagniim,  or  moss,  which  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  way. 

Germination  of  seeds. — The  presence  of  oxygen 
gas  being  the  principal  requisite  for  germination, 
and  chlorine  the  most  powerful  agent  (or  develop 
ing  this  j;as,  it  has  been  found  that  healthy  seeds 
sleeptd  ill  the  chloric  fluid,  are  accel  rated  in  their 
gcrminalion;  and  that  others  that  appeared  to  have 
lost  (heir  faciihy  of  germination  have  recovered  it 
by  (he  same  process. — Humboldt. 

(n-aftinir. — M.  Louis  Noisette  has  published  the 
description  of  137  modes  of  grafting.  Most  of  them 
art-  the  invention  of  the  late  Professor  Thouin,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Musee  Francaise,as  well  as 
exemplified  in  the  Jardin  des  Plants 

Kmiiloyinent  <f  bones  as  manure. — The  Chevalier 
Maselet  has  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Matheu  de 
Donibasle  on  this  subject.  In  a  late  lour  in  Scot- 
land, he  found  them  equally  effective  on  sandy  and 
clayey  soils,  and  that  their  benefit  was  felt  for  thirty 
years.  On  humid  and  calcareous  soils  they  are  of 
li((le  use;  but  on  grass  lands  they  are  very  benefi- 
cial.—^irtyi///.  de  i.ifrric.  Franc.  JVov.  1845. 

1  liree  steam  mills  and  a  hi^rse  mill  have  lately 
lii'-n  erected  in  the  neighbourh'iod  of  Lincoln,  Ent>. 
lor  grinding  bones  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
grtjund  bones  are  used  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  bushtls  the  acre,  the  most  on  poor  soils 

[The  use  of  bones  as  manure  would  essentially 
promote  the  interests  of  American  husbandry.  They 
might  be  collected  in  abundance  in  ourlaige  cities, 
and  beaten  to  pieces  with  hammers;  or  if  even  bu- 
ried whole,  their  beneficial  effects  would  be  greatly 
prolonged.] 

J](ivant(tges  of  pruning  fruit  trees  in  summer. — 
The  removal  of  shoots  and  leaves  at  this  season,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Hempel,  removes  also  a  imniber  of 
caterpillars  and  eggs  of  insects,  consequently  the 
birds  devour  a  greater  portion  of  what  remains. — 
.dim.  Pomolog.  d'Men.  1824.  We  may  add,  that 
wounds  heal  more  quickly  in  the  summer  season, 
and  that  the  cherry  is  apt  to  exude  gum  when  prun 
ed  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. — Loudon. 

[Leaves  elaborate  the  juices,  and  prepare  the 
food  for  the  plant.  Too  great  a  defoliation,  there- 
fore, retards  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  may 
sometimes  induce  disease  and  death.] 

Power  if  vegetable  life. — A  branch  of  the  Coty 
delon  coccinea  was  p-esenled  to  Professor  Gazzari 
in  Jan.  1824.  Although  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  mother  branch  more  than  sixteen  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  had  been  wrapped  up  in  paper, 
and  set  aside  by  accident  in  a  dark,  dry  place,  yet 
it  was  in  full  vegetation,  affording  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  the  vital  power  of  some  plants. — Rev.  Ency- 
clop.  23,  p.  75 

Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  a  number  of  surrounding 
cities,  instead  of  conhiiing  their  lunatics  in  hospi- 
tals, pension  them  out  amomc,  the  farmers,  where 
all  of  them  improve  in  health,  some  of  them  make 
tolerable  workmen,  and  a  few  recover  entirely. — 
Jour.  d'„2g.  des  Pays.  Bas.,Jan.  18215, 

Bones. — The  lioyal  .Society  of  Sciences  at  Co- 
penhagen, have  oHVred  a  [irize  of  1000  crowns  for 
the  best  essay  of  applying  bones  as  a  manure. 

Agricultural  Schools. — The  .Agricultural  Society 
of  Moscow,  over  which  Prince  Oalilzm  presides, and 
to  which  the  late  Emperor  ."Alexander  gave  a  grant 
of  land  near  Moscow,  for  a  farm,  goes  on  well.  It 
has  eighty  pupils  from  various  parts  ol  Russia,  even 


f'om  Kamschatka;  and  the  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings has  been  so  much  in  demand,  that  the  first  vo- 
lumes have  been  reprinted. 

The  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  Switzer- 
land is  increasing  from  day  to  day.  T  hat  which 
was  established  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  1818,  is 
in  the  most  flourishing  state;  that  of  Hoffwyl,  ihc 
first  which  was  established  in  Switzerland,  still 
maintains  its  reputation;  that  of  Cane,  near  Gene- 
va, and  that  of  Basle,  are  comparatively  recent 
establishments,  but  give  every  promise  of  success. 

[The  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  in  the 
United  States  would  produce  a  new  era  in  our  hus- 
bandry. But  what  is  a  paradox,  the  warmest  oppo- 
sition comes  from  farmers,  who,  constituting  a  ma- 
jority in  our  legislatures,  hold  the  publick  purse- 
strings.  iSo  they  wish  to  keep  agriculture  to  the 
level  of  their  own  capacities?  Are  they  jealous 
lest  their  children  should  be  wiser  than  their  fa- 
thers? There  is  scarcely  an  operation  of  husband- 
ry but  what  is  connected  with  principles  of  science; 
and  a  knowledge  of  these  principles  would  enable 
the  rural  manager  to  direct  his  labours  with  cer- 
tainty of  result,  and- economy  of  expense.  They 
(vould  expand  his  mind,  polish  his  manners,  and 
tend  to  render  him  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to 
society.  What  intelligent  farmer  but  would  like  to 
hear  a  Sinclair,  a  Davy,  a  Coke,  &c.  converse  upon 
husbandry?  Yet  what  is  reading  their  works,  but 
hearing  them  converse.  Books  give  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  successful  methods  of  conducting  every 
branch  of  farming,  and  science  teaches  us  the  ra- 
tionale, or  cause  of  their  being  most  successful. — 
Science  teaches  the  medical  pupil  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  frame,  the  quality  of  the  various  simples 
and  compounds  which  he  employs,  and  their  eti'ect 
upon  the  patient,  and  renders  tributary  to  him  the 
skill  and  discoveries  of  medical  genius  of  his  own 
and  preceding  ages.  Science  teaches  the  agricul- 
(urists  the  nature  and  properties  of  soil,  the  quali- 
ty and  properties  of  the  plants  which  grow  upon  it, 
the  food  which  is  adapted  to  nourish  them  respec- 
tively— the  best  manner  of  its  preparation  and  ap- 
plication; and  it  also  renders  tributary  to  him  the 
skill  and  discoveries  of  practical  genius  and  scien- 
tific research  of  his  own  and  preceding  ages.] 

Albany,  1827.  •  J.  B. 


niXISCIiZiXiANEOVS. 


WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir — It  appears  that  petitions  are  before  Congress,, 
some  for  increasing  the  duty  on  imported  woollens, 
and  others  for  increasing  both  the  duties  on  im- 
ported wool  and  woollen  cloths.  It  is  believed  that 
every  candid  mind,  on  reflection,  will  admit  the 
utility  and  importance  of  increasing  the  duty  on 
both  of  these  articles.  This  country  can  never  be 
truly  independent  until  she  can  raise  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  manulacture  her  own  necessaries.  Cotton, 
wool,  and  iron  are  the  three  raw  materials  from 
which  are  manufactured  most  of  the  articles  essen- 
tial for  the  consumptive  demand  of  this  country. 
Most  of  the  other  articles  needed,  of  more  minor 
importance,  are  obtained  in  the  raw  material,  and 
manufactured  with  a  profit  in  this  country.  Cotton 
wool,  the  tjreat  staple  of  the  south,  is  now  manu- 
factured here  to  a  great  extent,  into  all  of  the  im- 
portant articles  that  it  is  susceptible  of;  and  the 
manufacturer  finds  a  ready  sale  for  his  goods,  and 
realizes  a  living  profit — and  an  immense  sum  of  mo- 
ney is  thereby  saved  in  the  country.  But  the  great 
staple  article  of  woollen  cloths,  for  which  we  are 
literally  dependent  on  England,  and  for  which  im- 
mense sums  of  money  are  annually  sent  to  that 
country  (o  purchase,  cannot  be  manufactured  in 
this  country,  unless  some  further  encouragement  is 
offered  by  our  goreromeDt  by  an  increase  of  duties 
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Tliose  unacquainted  wilh  the  facts  might  be  led 
to  believe,  by  sonic  remarks  in  the  Bustan  memo- 
rial, Ihat  there  is  not  wool  enough  raised  in  this 
country  to  su|)ply  the  present  demand  of  our  facto- 
ries. This  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  now  raised  in 
this  country  wool  of  all  descriptions,  from  that  of 
a  quality  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world  to  the  coarsest, 
a  quantity  suflicient  for  the  consumption  of  all  the 
factories  now  erected;  and  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  large  importations  of  the  ar- 
ticle from  foreign  markets,  it  lias  reduced  the  price 
of  the  article  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  raise  it:  and  more  than  that,  it  may 
be  estimated  safely,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
last  year's  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and 
cannot  be  sold  even  at  these  low  prices.  Such  being 
the  facts,  both  the  wool  grower  and  the  manufac- 
turer want  encouragement.  While  England  is  shut- 
ting the  ports  of  her  colonies  against  our  trade, 
would  it  not  be  wise  policy  in  our  government,  in  a 
measure  at  leasts  to  prohibit  the  importation  from 
her  dominions,  of  such  articles  as  we  can  raise  and 
manufacture  within  ourselves.  We  have  in  our 
country  as  fine  sheep  as  there  is  in  the  world,  which 
■ivill  be  increased  in  any  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  wool,  provided  there  is  sutRcient  encouragement 
given.  But  the  present  prices  of  wool  will  drive 
them  to  the  slaughter;  they  will  not  be  kept  by  the 
farmer;  for  to  raise  wool  under  these  circumstances 
is  certain  ruin. 

All  of  the  New  England,  the  middle,  and  most  of 
the  western  states,  would  be  directly  benefitted  by 
a  large  increase  of  duty,  both  on  imported  wool  and 
woollen  cloths;  and  it  is  presumed  that  every  indi 
vidual  in  all  of  the  other  states  would  be  more  or 
less  indirectly  benefitted  by  such  a  course  of  policy. 
It  is  as  important  that  we  raise  the  raw  material, 
as  that  we  manufacture  it;  for  in  case  of  war,  the 
time  that  we  must  need  woollen  lactones,  they 
would  have  to  cease  to  operate  for  the  want  of  the 
raw  material,  unless  raised  in  this  country.  Let 
them  both  be  encouraged,  and  millions  ol  dollars 
would  be  annually  saved  in  this  country  by  tht 
measure;  and  the  country  would  be  greatly  enrich- 
od  thereby,  and  no  one  injured  Now  is  the  time 
for  Congress  to  act.  A  duty  Iruni  45  to  5li  per  cent 
hoti)  on  imported  wool  and  woollen  cioihs,  would 
set  the  machinery  of  our  woollen  factories  iii  mo- 
tion, and  save  millions  of  line  sheep  Ironi  the  hands 
of  the  butcher.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried; — Uur 
factories  would  soon  accumul.ite,  and  wool  of  all 
descriptions  would  at  all  times  be  raised  to  a  siif 
ficient  extent  for  their  consumption,  to  manulaclure 
cloth  enough,  to  supply  the  demand  of  this  country; 
and  fhe  competition  would  be  such  (as  is  the  case 
with  cotton  goods)  as  to  keep  the  article  down  to 
such  a  moderate  price  as  barely  to  give  the  wool 
grower  and  the  manufacturer  a  small  living  proht, 
and  no  -American  citizen  would  be  the  suli'erer  by 
it;  but  on  the  contrary,  every  individual  in  this 
great  republic  would  be  benetitted  by  ilie  unuer- 
sal  ;ind  public  prosperity  that  would  be  secured  to 
this  country  by  so  judicious  a  course. 

ClNCiNNATUS. 


SPORTING  OIiIO. 


FItIC£S  CWRKJtiWT. 


ARTICLES. 


I'OX  HUxM'ING. 
Extract  from  a  gentle.man  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  anuther  in  jSlmyland,  dated  Jan.  27,  1827. 
Dear  Sir — We  will  not  fail  to  meet  you  on  Mon- 
day, unless  it  blows  a  gale.  We  want  you  here 
where  foxes  are  plenty,  and  the  grounds  good;  and 
we  must  have  you  for  a  week,  at  least.  Graetf  ex- 
pects us. 

We  rode  out  yesterday  with  the  dogs,  but  more 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  exercise  than  hunt- 
ing. In  truth,  /  Was  anxious  to  see  Spring  run 
with  our  dogs.  We  unkennelled,  but  the  fox  must 
have  been  twenty  minute-  before  the  pack,  and  the 
scent  lay  badly.  The  pack,  however,  neared  him 
m  an  hour;  and  the  chase,  for  an  hour  or  two  more, 
was  very  animated.  In  crossing  a  large  old  held, 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cover  of 
some  ravines,  skulking  from  one  ravine  to  another, 
and  three  times  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  hope  of 
putting  his  pursuers  at  fault,  he  passed  through  the 
same  parcel  ol  iw^s;  and  he  was  at  last  almost  un- 
der the  noses  of  the  dogs. 

Spring  tried  Juno  at  the  st  rt.and  in  a  double  she 
put  Slim  completely  up;  but  neither  would  yield 
i  lUc  lead.  Before  the  chase  ended,  she,  with  two 
otiiers,  weie  thrown  out; — and  1  might  say  almost 
;  as  much  of  mysell. 

P.  S. — The   foxes   from   the   M,:iyland   side   are 
1  crossing  on   the  ice  to  the  Virginia  side. — This  is 
good  news  lor  us. 


The  Chestnut  Trek. 
Chestnuts  grow  wild  in  this  country,  but  never 
equal  those  in  size  and  perfection  which  are  import- 
ed from  Spain  and  Italy.  In  these  countrit-s  they 
sometimes  grow  to  an  immense  .-ize,  and  the  largest 
in  the  known  world  are  those  growing  upon  Mount 
iKtna,  in  Sicily.  The  most  l)ulky  of  Ihem  is  known 
by  the  name  of,  the  chesliwl  tree  for  a  hundred 
horses;  and  is  one  hundred  and  sixly  feet  in  circum- 
ference, but  quite  hollow  within  The  people  have 
built  a  house  in  the  cavity  of  this  enormous  mass. 
At  Tortworlh.  in  Gloucestershire.  Eng.  there  is  a 
chestnut  tree,  fitly  two  ftet  in  circumference,  which 
is  probably  nearly  gno  thouaHnd  years  old. 


SKATING. 
The  Montreal  Herald  states,  that  a  few  days 
since,  a  gentleman  of  fhree  Hivers,  skated  from 
Ihjl  town  to  Berthier,  a  distance  ol'  forty  Jive  miles, 
in  hve  hums.  It  is  added,  that  on  the  27tli  ol  Jan. 
18^4,  ur.  Arilly  Hart,  son  of  Alos.  s  Hart,  Esq.,  of 
liiK-e  K,i\ers,  skated  the  same  distance  in  four 
hours  and  forty  three  minutes. 


'^:£^  IS^^IiiiMJl^e 
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Tobacco. — Total  amount  of  hogsheads  insp'-cted 
in  the  three  State  VVarehouses,  lor  the  year  lo-itj, 
viz;  No.  1,  6oOO;  No.  2,  blil6,  No.  3,  545tj— 17,u7y. 


Hay,  per  ton,  $20;  Rye  Straw,  do.  $14;  Cho|iRye, 
cwt.  5fl  75;  Oats,  Uusu.  45  a  50  cts.;  Corn,  m  ears. 
jjiS.aO  per  bbl,;  Cut  Straw,  bush.  5  cts. 
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COAL  ASHES— AS  A  MANURE. 
Mb.  Skinner, 

Since  the  introduction  of  our  native  coal,  or  an- 
thracite, into  general  use  in  our  large  towns,  very 
•  large  quantities  of  the  ashes  are  accumulated,  with- 
out having  been  applied,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  to 
any  beneficial  purposes  of  agriculture.  In  looking 
into  some  of  the  English  works  on  this  subject,  I 
find  the  article  of  coal  ashes  mentioned  as  a  spe- 
cies of  manure,  known  by  the  agriculturists  of  that 
country.  With  a  view  to  excite  practical  men  in 
our  own  country  to  an  examination  of  the  subject^ 
I  annex  extracts  from  two  authors  of  reputation,  in 
the  hope  that  on  further  inquiry  some  useful  infor- 
mation may  be  exhibited  of  the  nature  and  efficacy 
of  this  substance,  of  which  we  have  already  an 
abundant  supply,  with  a  certainty  of  incalculable 
quantities  in  future. 

Extracts  from  a  modern  work  on  agriculture,  by  R. 
W.  Dickson,  M.  D,  in  2  vols.  Svo ,  entitled  "Jl 
Complete  System  of  Modern  Ihtsbandry,"  printed 
in  London,  1813 — '2d  edition.  1st  vol  p.  253. 
"The  ashes  of  pit  coal,  where  they  can  be  pro 
cured  in  sufficient  quantities  are,  when  applied  as 
manure,  found  to  be  useful  in  many  respects;  but 
as  these  can  contain  saline  matter  only  in  proper 
lion  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  vegetable  products  that 
may  have  been  consumed  along  with  them,  little  of 
the  eflect  that  is  produced  by  them  can  depend  up- 
on it;  much  more  probably  arises  from  the  propor 
tiootof  calcareous  earth  which  they  contain.  Some- 
tbibig,  too,  in  many  cases,  probably  depends  on  the 
animal  substances  that  may  have  occasionally  been 
burnt,  or  afterwards  mi,xed  with  them,  before  they 
are  made  use  of  as  manure.  They  may  also  be 
serviceable  on  the  sliflier  sorts  of  soils,  by  rendering 
them  more  open  and  disposed  to  admit  the  roots  of 
growing  vegetables.  That  they  may  be  benefici:il 
in  these  ways  seems  to'be  shewn  by  their  utility  in 
the  stiff  clayey  grounds  from  which  brick  earth  has 
been  dug,  and  on  what  are  termed  generally  sour 
lands.  On  the  more  teViacious  foamy  soils  they  may 
operate  by  giving  friability,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  calcareous  principle,  I'l  a  small  decree,  when  it 
is  sufficient.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  is  further 
supported  by  their  having  been  found  from  experi- 
ence to  be  much  less  useful  in  the  poorer  sorts  of 
land. 

"By  the  application  of  these  ashes  in  the  vicinity 
of  London  to  'he  stiff  soil  from  which  the  brick 
earth  has  be>n  taken,  they  render  it  sufficiently  fri- 
able to  aftird  a  good  crop  of  beans,  a  vegetable 
which.  tliJUgh  it  grows  well  on  the  heavy  soils,  could 
not  otlK^rwise  be  produced  on  lands  so  very  stiff  as 
the  l-ottoms  of  brick  grounds  generally  are  found 
to  f>e.  After  this  crop  has  been  taken,  it  is  usually 
remarked  that  such  grounds  are  in  a  condition  to 
admit  of  grass  seeds  being  sown  with  the  succeed- 
ing crops.  But,  except  in  si.ch  cases  as  the  above, 
this  manure  is  probably  the  best  adapted  to  grass 
lands  as  a  top  dressing;  it  may,  however,  occasion- 
ally be  used  in  this  way  to  the  young  grain  crops. 
The  proportions  which  may  be  necessary  must  be 
different,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  farmer, 
the  nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  state  of  the  land." 

Extract  from  a  Treatise  on  Mamires.  by  Richard 
Kirwan.  Esq.,  F.  R  S.  S,-c.,  authm  of  the  Elnnctds 
of  Mineralogy— printed  Loudon,  1803.  llh  edi- 
tion, p.  17. 

"Sifted  coal  ashes,  those  of  peat,  and  white  turf 
ashes,  and  wood  ashes,  have  also  been  employed 
in  many  cases  advantageously;  they  contain  either 
the  four  primitive  earths,  as  Mr.  Bergman  asserts, 
or  calcareous  earth  chiefly,  accordmg  to  Achard;  or 
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crilcareous  and  magnesia,  according  to  D'Arcet. 
They  also  contain  some  proportion  of  phosphorat- 
ed selenite;  i.  e.  calcareous  earth  united  to  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  Almost  all  contain  a  small  and  varia- 
ble proportion  of  common  salt,  Glauber's  salt,  and 
terrene  salts;  which,  when  in  a  small  dose,  all  acce- 
lerate putrefaction;  also  small  bits  of  charcoal." 

When  1  recollect  that  I  for  several  years  obtain- 
ed leached  ashes,  of  which  F  used  many  thousands 
of  bushels,  from  the  soap  boilers  of  Philadelphia, 
without  paying  any  thing  but  the  cartage  and 
freight,  so  little  was  their  virtue  as  a  manure  then 
known,  I  am  not  without  a  hope  that  some  discove- 
ries may  be  made  of  the  efficacy  of  coal  ashes  in 
the  improvement  of  our  lands,  that  may  serve  to 
promote  the  use  of  that  valuable  article  among  us 
A  SUBSCRIBER. 

January  iT,  1827. 


(From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.) 
TRANSMUTATION  OF  PLANTS. 

"Knowledge  is  power." 

The  reading  of  an  extract  from  an  address  of  Dr. 
Darlington  to  the  Chester  county  Cabinet  of  Natu- 
ral Science,  as  published  in  a  late  number  of  the 
American  Farmer,  and  furnished  me  by  a  particu- 
lar friend,  has  induced  me  to  recur  to  some  notes  I 
had  made  on  the  subject  commented  on  by  the  Doc- 
tor in  that  extract.     The  extract  is  as  fnllows: 

"The  vulgar  error  of  the  transmutation  of  wheat 
into  bromns  or  cheat,"  (chess,  goose-corn,  &c.  as 
known  m  different  parts,)  "is  familiar  to  every  one. 
Nay,  there  are  some  so  strangely  credulous  as  to 

imagine  (I  will  not  dignify  the (I  cannot 

make  out  the  word)  with  the  name  of  belief,)  that 
our  cultivated  flax  is  often  changed  into  a  plant, 
not  only  of  a  different  genus,  but  of  a  remote  class, 
wholly  distinct  in  all  its  natural  botanical  charac- 
ters. 1  allude  to  the  alysum  sativum  of  the  bota- 
nists," &c. 

1  am  not  ready  to  yield  a  tacit  assent  to  all  the 
vulgar  errors  prevailing  among  farmers,  though  I 
am  certain  that  at  least  some  of  them  originate  in 
the  observance  of  facts  very  difficult  to  explain.^- 
But  in  re.-»pect  to  wheat,  and  plants  belonging  to 
that  genus,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  palpa 
ble  error  pertinaciously  adhered  to  among  the  learn- 
ed, in  the  very  teeth  too  of  facts  long  and  well  ob- 
served among  the  most  intelligent  farmers.  When 
I  was  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  F  observed  with  inqnintive 
wonder,  that  tiie  spots  in  grain  fields  (of  wheat  and 
rye,)  which  had  been  winter  killed,  i.  e.  wet  places 
where  the  freezing  had  destroyed  the  wheat,  were 
often  covered  with  rank  crops  of  cheat,  as  regularly 
set  as  the  wheat  in  other  parts  of  the  field  I  care- 
fully made  memoranda,  which  in  some  years  swelled 
to  considerable  extent,  from  which,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  I  offer  you  the  following;  which,  if  they 
should  ever  meet  the  eye  of  Doctor  Darlington,  and 
he  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them,  they 
must,  I  think,  give  to  his  mind  an  effect  which  he 
cannot  but  dignify  with  the  name  of  belief. 

1st.  When  -a  field,  or  portion  of  one,  has,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  a  winter  been  exposed,  with 
out  a  covering  of  snow,  in  a  latitude  as  liigh  as  42°, 
the  wheat  or  rye,  may  be  so  far  killed  as  that  no- 
thing will  appear  but  the  common  weeds,  variously 
interspersed.  But  if  the  snow  has  been  melted 
away,  at  an  early  period,  the  soil  saturated  with 
water  and  frozen  so  as  to  chrystalize  (honey -comb,) 
the  surface  to  a  few  inches  depth,  cheat  will  be 
abundant,  and  little  or  no  wheat,  &c. 

•id.  A  field  of  rye  was  sown  on  a  gentle  declivity, 
which  appeared  very  promising  in  October.     It  was 
even  and  without  spots.     But  in  mending  the  roads 
a  spring  was  turned  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  en 
richiog  the  soil,  by  the  wash  from  the  road.    By 


this  the  soil  was  rendered  wet  and  moist  to  (he 
width  of  three  rods,  or  more,  quite  across  the  field, 
and  during  the  winter,  in  which  there  was  but  little 
snow,  it  was  frozen  and  cbrystalized  as  above  At 
harvest  there  was  an  excellent  crop  of  rye,  except 
on  the  moistened  and  net  parts  above  mentioned, 
where  there  was  produced  a  very  stout  crop  of 
cheat.  In  the  wet  part  there  was  scarcely  a  head  of 
rye;  but  towards  the  edges,  on  that  merely  mois- 
tened, the  rye  «as  more  or  less  prevalent,  vvhile  in 
the  rest  of  the  field  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
discover  a  single  head  of  cheat. 

3d,  On  my  o'.vn  farm,  I  had  a  piece  of  good  ara 
ble  land,  rather  dry;  the  timber  on  which  had  been 
cut  off  some  years  before  I  purcha.sed  it,  and  a 
young  growth  of  white  pine,  hemlock,  maple,  and 
almost  every  other  kind  of  hard  wood  common  to 
the  country.  In  June,  I  had  the  bushes  all  cut 
down  in  one  direction,  and  they  were  so  thick  as  to 
cover  the  surface  to  a  considerable  depth.  1  did 
this  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  burn  over  the  whole 
surface,  on  which  the  success  of  the  first  crop,  in 
that  country,  materially  depends.  By  accident,  in 
a  great  drought,  fire  was  communicated  to  it,  and 
almost  every  stick  on  the  whole  (about  two  acres,) 
was  consumed.  I  sowed  it  in  autumn,  with  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  choice  and  clean  wheat.  The  fire 
had  so  completely  destroyed  the  seeds  in  the  soil, 
that  nothing,  not  even  the  fire-weed,  grew  on  it, 
but  the  wheat,  which  being  so  clean  and  excellent, 
my  neighbours  besought  me  to  let  them  harvest  it 
for  me,  that  they  might  obtain  some  of  the  seed. 
By  this  means  the  harvesting  happened  to  be  de- 
layed until  it  was  rather  too  ripe,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  wheat  in  every  part  too  thick  for 
common  seeding.  I  nevertheless  determined  to 
plough  it  in,  and  try  by  this  means  for  a  second  crop. 
But  being  disap))ointed,  in  help,  the  seed  lay  on  the 
surface  undisturbed, until  a  rain  came,  and  it  sprout- 
ed, took  root  and  grew  until  the  whole  became  as 
green  as  a  meadow.  I  was  at  that  time  amusing 
myself  on  the  question  of  the  volition  of  plants,  and 
having  occasion  every  day  to  pass  along  the  side  of 
this  ground,  to  visit  some  patients  in  that  direction, 
I  had  full  opportunity  to  observe  the  descent  of  the 
radicles,  and  the  ascent  of  the  plumules  from  the 
grains,  in  every  position,  so  that  I  could  not  possi- 
bly be  mistaken  that  it  was  really  the  wheat  that 
germinated,  and  I  began  to  hope  for  a  small  crop 
of  wheat  notwithstanding  the  want  of  culture.  { 
even  noticed  the  hulls  of  the  wheat-grains,  in  the 
spring,  still  attached  to  the  roots.  But  to  my  great 
mortification,  at  earing  time,  there  vv.ns  scarce  an 
ear  of  wheat  in  five  hundred;  it  was  nearly  all 
cheat,  or  class,  as  it  was  there  called.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  very  palpable  demonstra- 
tion; but  I  recollected  having  read  in  some  iVag- 
ments  of  an  old  book  I  had  some  years  before  picked 
up,  in  a  window  of  a  publick  house,  that  wheal,  rye, 
Stc.  had  two  sets  of  roots,  the  lower  produced  in 
the  fall,  and  the  upper  put  forth  in  the  spring,  and 
I  dug  up  a  stool  of  wheat  and  another  of  rye,  wash- 
ed out  the  earth,  and  found  them  as  the  author  had 
stated.  Now,  admillins;  that,  as  is  probable,  the 
stalk  is  killed  down  to  the  root  in  winter,  would  not 
the  new  shoot,  if  any,  (and  these  could  have  but 
one  set  of  roots,  being  on  the  surface,)  springing 
from  the  root,  be  less  perfect?*  I  cannot  say  how 
it  is;  but  for  the  above  facts  I  can  avouch  the  truth, 
and  will  add  another  which  1  heard  several  times 
repeated  by  a  gentleman,  on  whose  veracity  I  can, 
after  more  than  twenty  years  acquaintance,  impli- 
citly reply — a  man  of  very  correct  observation,  and 
who  possessed  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation that  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  plain,  prac- 
tical farmer,  as  he  was.  He  showed  me  a  piece  of 
land  which  he  said  he  had  sowed  in  oats,  but  by 


'  Something  like   this  takes  place  with  the  Kussta 
turuip. 
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some  accident  most  ol'  them  had,  when  ripp,  been 
left  unharvestcd.  A  second  crop  came  up  and  grew 
ver}'  rank;  but  was  never  fed  off,  as  he  had  abun 
dance  of  good  pasture  elsewhere,  and  never  ap- 
]>roved  of  pasturing  his  meadows,  of  which  this 
was  a  part.  He  re-sowed  it  with  grass  seed,  but 
whether  in  winter,  on  the  snow,  as  is  the  most  com- 
mon practice  in  that  country, or  whether  he  plough- 
ed and  sowed  it  in  a  spring  crop,  I  have  forgotten; 
but  my  impression  is  the  former;  for  the  second 
year  it  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  cheat,  and  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  amongst  the  grass,  there  appeared 
about  a  half  crop  of  well  headed  rye,  pretty  evenly 
distributed  over  the  whole.  He  said  it  could  not 
be  from  cattle,  as  they  were  never  allowed  to  run 
there,  and  if  they  had,  they  never  had  opportunity 
to  eat  rye.  Some  years  after  having  heard  this,  I 
related  it  to  another  farmer,  who  said  he  had  seen 
something  lii{e  it  on  his  own  farm,  and  neither  of 
them  could  account  for  the  production  of  the  rye 
I  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  absolutely  proved 
that  wheat,  &.C.  changes  to  cheat,  though  the  evi- 
dence is  such  as  to  convince  me,  for  the  present, 
and  in  my  opinion,  far  better  than  any  thing  I  have 
rither  seen  or  heard,  to  induce  any  one  to  assume 
the  negative  side  of  the  question.  But  before  I 
conclude,  I  will  just  observe  to  the  Doctor,  that 
though  every  farmer  has  seen  cheat  growing  in  the 
winter  killed  spots  in  grain  fields,  and  knows  that 
in  most  soils,  if  wheat  be  sown  on  its  own,  or  on 
oats  stubble,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  abound  in  cheat, 
it  is  best  to  have  clean  seed;  for  cheat  will  produce 
cheat  again,  for  at  least  a  year  or  two,  and  possibly 
forever,  unless  some  circumstance  favourable  to  a 
change  should  intervene. 

N.  CROOKSHANK. 
Harrison,  Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1826. 
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ON  SEA  KALE".    • 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pliila.  Agricultural  Society.) 
Sir,  Princeton,  JV.  J,  Oct.  13,  1817. 

iMy  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Sergeant,  informs  me 
that  you  have  expressed  a  wish  to  be  furnished 
with  some  of  the  seed  of  the  sea  kale,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivatins  that  delightful  vegetable.  I  do 
mj'self  the  honour  to  send  a  parcel  herewith,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  if  the  product  should  answer 
your  expectations. 

The  sea  kale,  or  crambe  mtiritinw,  has  been  long 
known  in  those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  border 
on  the  sea  coast,  where  it  grows  wild,  in  a  light, 
sandy  soil.  Its  introduction  into  gardens  is  a  re- 
cent event.  At  present,  I  am  informed,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  favourite  articles  of  cultivation  in  that 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  tender  and  delicious 
of  all  the  numerous  species  of  the  brassica,  or  cab 
bage  tribe,  not  excepting  even  the  cauliflower.  It 
docs  not,  like  most  cabbages,  form  a  head;  and  it 
would  be  both  coarse  and  tough  if  it  were  not 
bleached.  It  is  a  very  earlj'  plant,  being  ready  for 
the  table  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  the  usual 
time  of  beginning  to  cut  asparagus.  Like  aspara- 
gus, it  is  perennial  When  you  have  once  formed 
a  bed  r.[  the  sea  kale,  it  will  continue  to  produce 
abundantly,  when  managed  with  tolerable  care,  for 
a  nutither  of  years. 

I  received  the  first  seed  which  I  planted  from 
John  Lowell,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts.  From  his 
letter,  and  from  my  own  experience,  I  am  enabled 
to  offer  the  following  directions  for  cultivating  this 
vegetable. 

It  di;lights  in  a  dry,  sandy,  hungry  soil,  and  re 
quires  no  manure.  In  rich  and  moist  land  it  is  said 
to  be  apt  to  rot. 

The  seed  should  be  deposited  in  rows,  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way.  For  tliis  purpose  I  form 


ed  a  long  bed,  slightly  raised,  and  a  little  wider 
than  a  common  asparagus  bed,  in  which  I  made 
two  rows.  From  three  to  five  seeds  ought  to  be 
deposited  in  a  place,  to  provide  for  failures,  which 
are  not  uncommon  with  this  kind  of  seed.  After 
they  have  come  up,  all  the  plants  or  stools  may  be 
removed,  excepting  one,  the  most  vigorous  and 
promising  As  the  seed  is  a  long  time  ir,  coming 
up,  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  weeks,  1 
found  it  convenient  to  mark  each  place  where  it 
was  deposited  with  a  little  stick,  that  the  plant 
might  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  also  that  the 
danger  of  pulling  it  up  with  the  weeds  might  be 
avoided.  It  ought  to  be  sown  about  the  first  of 
April,  or  from  that  to  the  tenth. 

During  the  first  summer  and  autumn,  the  plant, 
if  circumstances  be  favourable  to  its  growth,  will 
send  out  large,  coarse,  thick  sea  green  leaves,  which 
instead  of  forming  a  head  will  lie  flat  on  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  most  vigorous  stools  or  plants,  will 
cover  a  space  of  two  and  even  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter. Toward  November  the  leaves  will  die,  and  the 
whole  plant  will  appear  as  if  about  to  perish.  Soon 
after  this  takes  place,  i.  e.  generally  about  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  November,  the  whole  bed 
should  be  covered  pretty  thick  with  sea-weed,  long 
litter,  tan,  or  some  similar  substance  calculated  to 
preserve  it  from  the  frost.  If  none  of  these  are  at 
hand,  the  earth  may  be  heaped  around  each  plant, 
covering  it  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  I  have 
always  been  careful,  in  covering  each  root  or  stool 
in  the  autumn,  (denuded  of  its  leaves,  as  before  de- 
scribed,) to  mark  its  situation  by  a  stick,  that  in 
the  process  of  uncovering  in  the  spring,  there  might 
be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  plant,  nor  any  dan 
ger  of  injuring  it  by  an  unintentional  stroke  of  the 
hoe. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  the  covering  of  manure  should  be  remov 
ed,  and  dug  round  the  plants,  taking  great  care  not 
to  wound  or  injure  them.  Each  plant  should  then 
be  covered  closely  with  a  garden  pot,  or  a  wooden 
box,  or  a  little  fresh  tan,  or  (which  is  said  to  be  best 
of  all,)  some  sea  sand  should  be  heaped  over  it  to 
the  height  of  about  one  foot.  Mr.  Lowell  uses  an 
earthen  pot,  which  is  the  neatest  and  most  simple 
mode  of  covering  and  bleaching  the  plant.  On  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  getting  proper  earthern 
pots  in  this  place,  I  cover  mine  with  wooden  boxes, 
very  carefully  made  with  close  joints,  and  about 
twelve  inches  every  way.  Where  none  of  these 
can  be  conveniently  had,  the  common  soil,  provid- 
ed it  be  dry,  may  be  heaped  over  the  plant.  But  if 
the  season  should  be  wet,  the  young  shoots  will  be 
apt  to  rot. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  sometimes  sooner,  you 
may  remove  the  covering  and  examine  the  state  of 
the  plant.  Jf  it  is  sufficiently  grown,  it  may  be  cut. 
One  plant  will  furnish  enough  to  fill  a  moderately 
sized  dish.  In  cutting,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
not  to  wound  the  crown  of  the  plant.  It  may  be 
cut  down  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  old  crown  of 
the  last  year.  It  should  be  cut  but  once  in  a  sea- 
son. Of  course,  when  it  is  cut,  the  pot  or  box 
should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  plant  suffered  to  grow 
in  the  open  air,  and  run  to  seed,  which  it  will  do 
every  year,  with  great  luxuriance.  The  bleached 
shoots,  as  they  appear  on  removing  the  pot,  are  of  a 
most  brilliant  white,  and  the  tops  of  a  most  beauti 
lul  violet  colour.  A  more  elegant  vegetable  I  never 
saw. 

The  process  of  bleaching  and  cutting  ought  not 
to  be  too  soon  commenced.  It  ought  in  no  case  to 
commence  earlier  than  the  next  spring  after  sowing 
the  seed;  nor  even  then,  unless  during  the  first  sum- 
mer the  plants  shall  have  grown  so  well  as  to  cover 
an  extent  of  ground  at  least  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  best  plan,  in  gener;d,  is  to  leave  them  near  two 
years  befurf;  the  process  of  bleaching  is  begun:  in 
which  case,  like  asparagus,  they  will  reward  your 


panence,  by  more  vigour  ai.d  productiveness  after- 
wards. 

The  seed  does  not  appear  till  the  second  year. 
And  then,  ever,  if  the  plant  be  strong  enough  for 
bleaching  and  cutting,  after  tht  first  flowering  stem 
is  cut  off,  it  will  send  up  another,  and  flower,  and 
ripen  its  seeds.  This  njieness  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  colour  of  the  capsules.  When  they  turn 
yellow  and  begin  to  fall,  the  stem  ought  to  be  cut 
off  and  hung  up  to  dry.  This  will  probably  be  to- 
ward the  latter  end  of  August  or  the  beguining  of 
September. 

This  vegetable  requires  to  be  thoroughly  boiled; 
and  if  boiled  in  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  it  is  more 
tender  and  delicious,  A  little  melted  butter  is  usu- 
ally poured  over  it  when  served  up.  In  short,  it 
ouoht  to  be  cooked  and  served  up  very  much  in  the 
style  of  asparagus,  excepting  that  it  requires  rather 
mure  Iwiling 

This  vegetable,  like  most  others,  may  be  forced. 
For  the  sake  of  having  a  few  plants  earlier,  as  well 
as  that  the  whole  crop  might  not  come  on  at  once, 
I  have  generally  thrown  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  hot 
stable  manure  over  each  box,  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  bed.  The  best  cover- 
ing, I  believe,  for  those  which  are  intended  to  be 
forced,  is  an  earthen  pot;  which  will  keep  the  ma- 
nure from  coming  in  contact  with  the  plant;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  a  wooden  box.  This  liberal  use  of  manure 
will  occasion  no  loss,  as  it  will  be  on  the  ground, 
ready  to  be  used  in  neighbouring  parts  of  the  gar- 
den. 

The  plant  ought  always  to  be  covered  for  bleach- 
ing as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  aud  before  the  vegetation  starts  '* 

hi  the  first,  and  every  succeeding  fall,  the  ^d 
leaves  should  be  carefully  removed, lest  they  should 
rot  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  as  they  are  very  large 
and  succulent. 

I  have  generally  sown  the  seed  without  breaking 
the  capsules.  Mr.  Lowell,  however,  advises  that 
some  of  the  capsules  be  broken  in  sowing  them.  In 
England  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  fall, 
as  it  will  not  there  come  up  the  first  year.  In  this 
country,  it  grows  the  first  season  as  well  as  any 
other  plant.  Mr.  Lowell  recommends  that  some  of 
the  seed  be  sown  in  the  fall,  as  he  says  he  has  ob- 
served that  the  seed  dropped  in  the  autumn,  by  the 
plant,  usually  comes  up  wi'i  great  vigour:  I  take 
it  for  granted  he  means  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

You  may  perhaps  imagine,  from  the  length  to 
which  I  have  extended  my  direct'ons,  that  this  ve- 
getable is  difficult  of  cultivation.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Scarcely  any  article  in 
the  garden  is  more  easily  raised.  I  htve  been  mi- 
nute, perhaps  unnecessarily  so,  that  you  might  not 
be  at  a  loss  with  respect  to  any  point. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with  much  rtspect, 
your,  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  MILLER. 
Richard  Peters,  Esti. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POPPY  FOR  OPI- 
UM—DESCRIBED AND  RECOMMENDED. 

Mr  Skinner, 

Sir — I  have  some  Asia  Minor  wheat,  and  can 
spare  you  a  little.  Can  you  get  me  any  white 
poppy  seed?  In  India  I  have  known  poppy  land  tax- 
ed twelve  dollars  per  acre  and  more.  The  opium 
is  ensily  gathered  by  children  of  6  and  7  years  old. 
When  the  poppy  heads,  a  vertical  or  longitudinal 
incision  is  made  at  night;  in  the  morning  the  juice 
which  has  exuded  is  scraped  off,  and  in  the  even- 
ing another  incision  is  made  opposite  the  former. 
Thus  incisions  are  made  until  no  more  juice  exu- 
dates. The  juice  soon  becomes  hard,  it  is  formed 
into  cakes,  when  a  kind  of  paste  and  a  few  poppy 
leaves  are  put  over  each  cake.    A  more  simple  pro- 
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,cess  ciinnot  be;  the  children  have  a  knife  or  piece!  meat,  or  as  above,  by  adiiing  strong  gravy.     It  is 

of  iron,  and  scrape  off  the   exudation  into  a  shell i  intended,  of  course,  to  save  the  glaze. 

or  cup.     They  go  from  one  poppy  head  to  another;:      Tvmatas  ivilh  gravy.     This  is  simply  stewing  your 

the  poppies  are  in  rows   about  a  foot  wide,  and  the,  tomatas  ii         '    "  "  

walk  between  is  about  as  wide;  so  the  children  can 
easily  reach  to  every  poppy  head. 

This  cultivation  might  even  become  an  article  of 
export.  The  consumption  is  very  greiit  here,  and 
must  increase  with  our  population.  I  have  looked 
at  the  Secretary's  report,  but  cannot  find  opium 
amongst  imported  articles.  You  can  ascertain  the 
price  and  estimate  the  quantity  used. 

January  25,  18'27. 

[Present  price  in  this  market  is  §3.50  per  pound; 
probable  annual  consumption,  about  100  cases  of 
33  pounds  each.] 


HORTICULTURAL  ITEMS, 

From  Loudon^s  Gardene'KS  Magazine — 1826, 

Remarkable  variety  of  the  Apple— ]a  the  Annals 
of  theLinna^an  Society  of  Paris,  for  May,  18'24,  M. 
Tillette  de  ClermontTonnere  has  described  a  re- 
markable apple  tree,  as  growing  'at  St.  Valery,  in 
Normandy.  This  apple  tree,  which  they  believe  to 
be  between  thirty  and  forty  years  growth,  has  con- 
stantly produced  flowers  of  one  sex,  and  conse- 
quently barren.  The  flower  is  composed  of  an  in- 
ternal and  external  calyx,  with  neitliei  .<tamens  nor 
corolla.  The  female  organs  consist  of  fourteen 
styles,  with  oblique  stigmas.  At  the  time  of  flow 
ering,  it  is  customary  for  every  young  woman  of  St. 
VaJery,  to  go  and  make  her  apple,  by  lixint,  a  nose- 
gay of  the  blossoms  of  any  common  apple  tree,  on 
a  tuft  of  those  on  the  one  desciibed:  this  is  attach 
ed  by  a  piece  of  ribband  in  such  a  m.inner,  that  in 
autumn  every  one  knows  the  fruit  that  Jjer  nosegay 
has  been  the  cause  of  prod'U-ing.  (t  is  remarked 
thai  these  fiuits  diflor-  itiiroD^  themselves  in  flavour, 
colour  and  size;  and  'li.>i  lliej-  bear  some  relation 
to  those  of  the  ilifferent  herrnaphrodite  trees,  the 
blosso'.MS  of  which  have  been  u'^pd  in  their  feeunda 
tion.  Grafts  !>  itn  this  tree  remain  always  barren, 
noi'.vitlistanding  jttempts  to  fecundate  the  blossoms 
artificinlly.  Se^ds  sown  have  come  up  very  well, 
but  'he  plants  are  yet  too  young  to  produce  blos- 
soms. 

Tomatas.  The  following  recipes  were  obtained 
from  an  eminent  French  cook: 

Tomala  sauce  far  cold  meat.  Boil  tomatas  when 
ripe,  rub  them  thr.'Ugh  a  tammy  cloth;  to  every 
qu.irt  of  pulp  add  i  ounce  of  garlick  and  1  ounce  of 
shallots;  salt  to  taste;  boil  half  an  hour;  strain  out 
the  gariick;  add  to  every  quart  half  a  pint  of  com- 
mon vinegar,  and  a  wine-glass  full  of  Chili  vinegar; 
let  it  stand  t  day  or  two  before  corking. 

Potted  Tomatas.  Reduce  your  tomatas  over  the 
fire  till  (hey  are  quite  thick,  stirring  all  the  time  to 
keep  them  from  burning;  rub  them  through  a  tarn 
my.  put  them  again  in  your  stewpan,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  glaze,  and  reduce  again  over  a  sharp 
fire  till  you  think  the  whole  will  be  quite  firm  when 
cold,  (or  like  glaze;)  put  them  in  a  white  earthen 


a  little  good  gravy  till  quite  tcnde. , 
keeping  them  whole;  drain  them  on  a  sieve,  dish 
them  up,  and  pour  a  littie  half-glaze  and  a  tea  spoon 
full  of  vinegar  mix.d   with  it,  quite  hot,  over  them. 

Tomatas  may  likewise  be  put  into  vinegar  as  a 
pickle. 

Tuwit  of  tomatas.  Take  a  pint  of  the  tomatas; 
add  a  pouud  of  fine  sugar,  reduce  it  in  the  same 
way  as  a  jam;  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon:  this  makes 
a  Very  good  towit. 

Tomatas  as  dried  fruit.  The  pulp  may  be  reduc- 
ed, say  a  pint,  with  a  pound  of  fine  sugar,  till  quite 
stiff;  pour  it  on  your  tin;  it  must  be  dried  in  a  stove; 
when  nearly  dry,  cut  in  what  shape  you  please;  it 
does  for  ornament  in  the  dessert. 

Grafting  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribe.  The  Baron  de 
Tschudy  has  made  a  great  many  experiments  on 
grafting  trees  and  herbaceous  plants,  some  of  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Kncy- 
clopjEdia  of  Gardening.  The  pine  and  fir  inbe  he 
iiiocculafes  before  the  buds  have  pushed,  which  is 
found  to  succeed  much  better  than  any  other  mode. 
In  lierbaceous  vegetables,  he  lias  grafted  the  melon 
on  the  briunj,  the  result  of  which  was,  fruit  of  the 
size  of  a  citron,  very  sweet.  The  artichoke  he 
grafted  on  the  cardoon;  the  cauliflower  on  cabbage; 
lOve-apples  on  potatoes;  and  so  on. — Ann.  de  VJigr 
Fianc. 

Potatoes.     Voltaire,  it  seems,  was  the  first  to  call 
tho  Hittntion  of  the  French  to  this  valuable  tuber, j METHOD  OF  MAKING  BUTTER  IN  BR(T- 
iii  1777;  and  after  him,  Parmentier  and  Cadet  de 
Viiux. 


covered  with  earth;  and  says,  if  it  could  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  nourish  the  young  shoots  from  the  fibres 
produced  at  the  incision,  when  it  is  buried  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  large  ramorse  roots 
often  unfurnished  with  fibres,  and  which  only  serve 
to  consume  the  sap  prepared  by  the  leaves,  it  would 
be  of  great  adv.?ntu^e 

Traasplantalion  if  trees.  An  Italian  journal  has 
published  a  long  paper  on  this  subject,  containing 
the  results  of  many  exppriments  made  by  M  Car- 
radori;  these  are,  ist.  To  cut  as  little  ofT  the'root.x 
as  possible;  2d.  That  transplanted  things  require  no 
other  nourishment  than  water,  and  are  injured  by 
manure;  and  3d.  That  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun. 

Culture  of  silk  in  Sweden.  This  it  seems  was  at- 
tempted a  number  of  years  ago,  and  in  1823  it  was 
renewed.  The  mulberry  grows  very  well  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  silk  produced  is  said  to  be 
of  a  finer  and  stronger  quality  than  that  of  India. 
The  silk  produced  in  Bavaria  is  in  like  manner  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  Italy. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Storkholm  celebrated 
in  February  last  their  twelfth  anniversary.  The 
King  himself  was  present,  and  made  a  speech  ou 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  observing  that  the 
result  of  their  etlbrts  had,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate,  exceeded  their  hopes. 
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Preseriiing  Potatoes  in  a  dried  state  Wash  them, 
out  them  in  pieces;  steep  them  lorty-eight  hours  in 
lime  water,  then  forty  eight  hours  in  fresh  water; 
dry  them  in  an  oven  One  hundred  parts  of  fresh 
|;otatoes  will  give  thirty-,  so  prepared  and  dried.  In 
this  state  they  may  be  kept  for  years,  or  grolind  at 
once  into  flour.  This  flour,  mixed  with  a  third 
part  of  that  of  rye,  is  said  to  make  an  excellent 
bread.  The  same  author  proposes  to  moisten  po- 
tatoes dried  as  above  with  olive  oil,  and  then  to 
grind  them  and  u^e  them  as  coflee. 

Primitia  Sinensis.  This  plant  is  greatly  prized  in 
France  and  in  the  Netherlands,  where,  under  the 
protection  of  glass,  without  fire  heat,  it  flowers 
most  abundantly  the  whole  year. — Annul,  de  la  Soc. 
Linn,  de  Paris,  Mars,  1 825. 

Ringing  Fruit  Trees.  A  pamphlet  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  by  M.  C  Bailley,  of  Paris;  it 
is  in  two  parts;  the  first  treating  of  the  effect  of  ring- 
ing on  fruit  trees  in  general,  and  the  second  of  the 
effect  of  ringing  the  vine. 

1st.  Ringing  increases  the  diameter  of  the  parts 
of  trees,  but  not  their  length;  a  fact  explained  by 
the  theory  of  the  ascending  and  descending  sap. 
The  latter  is  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  circular 
incision,  as  is  proved  by  the  thick  edge  which  takes 
place  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  wound,  and  by 
the  diameter  ol^  the  shoot,  which,  in  the  vine  in 
particular,  acquires  double  the  thickness  above  the 
wound  that  it  does   below  it      But  in  proportion  as 


pot;   when   cold,  cover  them    with    writing  paper  the  shoots  are  benefitted   by  .ringing,  the  roots  are 


dipped  in  brandy;  pour  over  some  warm  hog's  lard, 
and  cover  all  over  with  a  bladder  tied  quite  tight. 
A  small  piece  added  to  a  little  gravy,  or  melted  but- 
ter, will  make  an  excellent  sauce  for  cutlets  or 
chops 


injured  by  the  wanl  of  the  regular  circulation  of 
the  descending  sap;  the  great  art,  therefore,  is  to 
adjust  the  dimension  of  the  incision  to  the  degree 
of  suBerance  which  the  system  of  roots  can  un- 
deieo,  without  material  injury.     2d.  The  effect  of 


Tomatas  quite  plain.     Reduce  as  before,  only  be  ringing  vin.  s  which  have  ligneous  stems,  is  similar 


more  careful  in  evaporating  the  water  from  tliem; 
rub  them  through  a  tammy,  put  them  when  ^old 
into  fruit  bottles;  they  must  be  corked  very  tight 
an  J  tied  down;  put  the  bottles  nearly  up  to  the  cork 


to  that  produced  on  fruit  trees  in  general;  and, 
theri^fore,  M  Bailley  confines  himself  to  the  effect 
of  ringing  those  vines  which  are  annually  cut  down 
to  lower  shoots,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  vine 


in  cold  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  they  boil;  thenUards  of  France.     To  vines  of  this  description,  he 
set  them  on  one  side  till  cold;  take  them  out  and|CO.T>.lders  the  practice  (iisadvanlHtreous,  as  weaken 

dip  the  cork  in  good  cement,  of  bees' wax,  rosin. jing  the  root;  but  he  excepts  certain  cases,  in  which, -p, ,  ... , 

&c.    This  may  be  used  in  making  sauce  lor  coldlasiijprovines, the  shoots  areanuually  laid  downand'pers  the  heatmg  efl'ects  of  the  churning,  thV'chee^^^^ 


TANV. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Phila.  Agricultural  Society.) 
JS'anlz,  aist  Dec.  1819. 

Sir, — The  recollection  of  your  attention  in  show- 
ing me  your  cow  establishment  in  Germantowu,  has 
suggested  the  idea  of  forwarding  to  yon  the  process 
they  have  in  Upper  Brittany  of  making  butter, 
which  is  a  little  ditfercnt  from  the  American  mode. 
Should  it  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  shall  feel  much 
Lgiatified.  FRANCIS  DA  COSTA. 

Reuben  Haines,  Es^. 

Mode  of  making  butter,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood if  Rennes,  in   Brittany,  where  the  best 

butter  in  France  is  made. 

Milk  is  composed  of  three  parts,  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  each  other;  they  are  as  follow: 

1st.  The  aqueous  part,  called  whey. 

2d.  The  cheese  part,  which  is  substantial. 

3d.  The  butter  part,  called  cream,  of  an  oily  na- 
ture, and  which  comes  up  naturally  to  the  surface 
of  the  milk  even  before  its  decomposition 

It  i.s  this  cream  that  is  turned  out  into  butter  by 
churning. 

In  order  to  make  good  butter,  the  decomposition 
of  milk  must  have  begun;  I  mean  its  three  parts 
must  be  exactly  separated,  as  it  happens  ivhen  it 
begins  to  turn  sour.  Milk  must  necessarily  be  sour 
before  beginning  to  churn;  but  it  is  urgent  to  churn 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  sour,  and  not  to  wait  its  fermen- 
tation. 

It  must  have  curdled  and  soured  of  itself  without 
fire.  In  the  winter  season,  however,  it  is  proper 
to  pour  a  little  sour  milk  into  it,  to  make  it  coagu- 
late 

Though  the  cream  is  the  elementary  part  of  the 
butter,  and  neither  the  whey  nor  the  cheese  part 
contain  any  of  it,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  throw  into 
the  churn  the  three  parts  of  the  milk,  and  to  churn 
them  all  together.  The  reason  of  it  is  evident. 
The  churning,  which  must  be  always  uniform  and 
continual,  communicates  a  slight  degree  of  heat, 
which -would  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  butter, 
if  the  cream  were  churned  alone;  while  chnrnino- 
the  whole  together,  the   acidity  of  the   whey  tem° 
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part  helps  the  separation,  and  tl.e  butter  comes 
fresh  out  of  the  churn.  It  is  to  preserve  that  fresh 
taste,  that  in  summer  our  butler  women,  as  soon  as 
they  perceive  the  small  globules  of  butter  beginnmg 
to  form,  do  not  fail  to  throw  into  the  churn  (by  the 
hole  of  the  churn-staff,  and  without  stopping  the 
churning,)  some  pints  of  spring  water  every  ten 
minutes,  that  is,  a  pint  to  every  fifty  or  sixty  pints 
of  milU:  in  winter,  on  the  contrary,  they  add  warm 
water,  which  they  pour  in  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
churn,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  slight  degree  of 
heat  necessary  for  the  formation  of  butter;  but  when 
they  perceive  the  first  butter-globules  forming  round 
the  churn  staff,  then  they  cease  pouring  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  temperature  warns  them  Iroin  putting 
any  more  cool  water, 
required — 

1st.  That  milk  must  have  been  curdled  and  sour- 
ed, but  not  fermented. 

2d.  That  milk  must  have  been  naturally  soured. 


without  humidity,  which  would  give  a  mouldy  taste 
to  milk. 

The  churn  is  made  of  chestnut  wood;  it  is  scald- 
ed every  time  it  is  emptied  to  churn  again;  it  is 
rubbed  with  a  bunch  of  holly-oak,  that  scratches 
and  cleans  it  well,  and  then  washed  again  with  cold 
ivater. 

The  pots  and  churn  must  keep  no  smell  of  the 
sour  milk,  and  none  of  the  utensils  employed  should 
be  or  have  been  put  to  any  other  uses,  for  fear  of 
spiiiling  the  whole. 

Buttermilk. 

In  order  to  keep  this  buttermilk  many  days,  one 
must  extract  its  whey,  that  is  sour;  the  means  are 
Thus,  to  make  butter,  it  is  as  follow: 

In  the  lower  extremity  of  the  churn  level  to  the 
bottom,  an  opening  must  be  made,  that  is,  shut  by 
a  peg  of  about  three  or  eight  lines  in  diameter:  af- 
ter the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  churn,  it  is  left 
wiUiout  any  help  but  a  small  quantity  of  sour  milk,,  to  settle  some  time,  to  let  the  whey  have  time  to 
and  especially  without  warming  it.  {separate  from  the  curd;  then  one  takes  out  the  peg 

3d.  That  all  the  milk  should  be  put  into  the.  and  makes  all  the  whey  run  out  into  a  basin,  taking 
churn  together,  and  churned  without  extracting  any !  care  to  put  the  peg  in  as  soon  as  the  curd  comes 
parts  of  It.  !""*■     riiis  whey  is  given   to  the  hogs,     if  all  the 

4th.  That  the  churning  should  be  continual  and  j  whey  is  not  out  of  the  churn,  and  the  curd  has  a 
always  uniform,  avoiding  to  strike  the  bottom  of  the  i  sour  taste,  one  throws  some  pints  of  cool  water  in 
gj,^^"^  ■  I  the  churn,  takes  out  the  peg,  and   the  water  runs 

5th  That  •^hurning,  without  interruption,  com  i out,  carrying  with  it  the  remaining  whey.  This, 
municates  to  the  milk  a  slight  degree  of  heat,  which  milk  may  remain  in  the  churn  many  days  without  j 
is  necessary,  and  which  in  winter  may  be  accele-  any  inconvenience;  it  may  be,  given  to  hogs,  to 
rated,  by  adding  .some  warm  water  Irom  tht  mo- '  horses,  and  even  to  calves,  mixed  with  a  little  sweet 
ment'one  begins  to  churn,  and  without  stopping  the i  milk. 

ohurning  motion.  I     The  butter  made  according  to  the  above  men- 

6th.  As  soon  as  we  perceive  the  little  globules  ofltioned  process  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  supe 


either  with  the  churn-staff,  or  dashers.  1  was  oblig- 
ed to  attend  to  these  circumstances  when  I  had  a 
very  large  dairy.  R.  P.] 


XnrTEKNAIi  IZMEFROVSniEZfT. 


OHIO  CANALS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
missioners, General  Thomas  Worthington  was  ap- 
pointed additional  acting  commissioner.  We  un- 
derstand that  he  will  superintend  the  surveys  about 
to  be  made  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Ohio  Cana), 
and  should  any  part  of  this  section  of  the  line  be 
put  under  contract  in  the  ensuing  season,  that  he 
will  superintend  its  construction. 

As  it  is  expected  that  pari  of  the  canals  will  he. 
completed  by  the  1st  of  July  next,  the  Board  have 
established  the  rates  of  toll  to  be  paid  on  the  pro- 
|)erty  to  be  transported  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Ca- 
nals; and  have  appointed  the  following  gentlemen 
Collectors,  viz: 

Samuel  M'Henry,        Cincinnati. 

J  P.  Reynolds,  Midillelown. 

D.  H   Beardsley,  Cleaveland. 

WnoLSEV  Wells,  Akron 

Mahue  FoLGEh,  Massillon. 

Rates  of  toll  established  by  the  Board  of  Canal  Com.^ 
missimurs,  to  be  paid  on  property  transported  oil 
the  Ohio  and  Miami  CanaU. 
On  flnur,  meal,  whiskey,  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
all  other  agricultural  productions  (not  otherwise 
provided  (or,)  salted  provisions,  domestic  animals, 
pot  aud  pearl  ashes,  and  on  salt,  for  the  first  100 
butler  formino-  we  miist  then  think  only  to  cool,,  rior  to  the  best  IVonderly's  butter,  in  the  spring,  miles,  or  any  distance  less  than  100  miles,  one  cent 
with  sprin>'  water,  if  in  summer,  for  in  winter  it  is,  found  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  I  have  been  and  five  mills  per  ton  per  mile;  and  lor  each  mde  in 
not  necess^ary.      '  toW  when  in  England,  that  in  some  counties,  as  well  addition  to  100  miles,  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

7th.  if,  when  we  wish  to  churn,  we  have  somelas  in  some  counties  in    the  south  of  Ireland,  the 
sweet  miik  not  yet  sour,  but  which  it  is  wished  to ;  mode  of  churning  the  cream  and  milk  of  one  milk- 


churn,  it  must  be  put  into  the  churn  with  the  cur- 
dled milk  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  quantity,  belbre  beginning  to 
churn,  in  order  that  the  part  of  sweet  milk  which 
was  added  be  entirely  curd|ed. 

8lh.  .rhis  mode  is,  no  doubt,  much  longer  than 
when  the  cream  alone  is  churned;  for  one  must 
churn  during  about  two  hours  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble season,  ana  it  is  common  in  winter  to  take  four 
hours  churning  to  have  your  butter  made. 

Preparation  of  Butter. 
When  butter  is  made,  if  the  weather  be  hot,  it  is 
well  after  having  gathered  it  in  the  churn,  to  let  it 
cool  about  two  hours;  but  when  it  is  very  hot  wea- 
ther, as  that  time  is  not  sufScient  to  cool  it,  it  is 
well  to  put  it  in  a  very  cool  place  during  some 
hours,  till  it  is  very  firm,  in  order  to  extract  the 
buttermilk  out  of  it. 

It  is  by  kneading  and  turning  repeatedly  with  a 
>yooden  box  spoon,  in  a  beech  dish  made  out  of  one 
piece,  that  the  women  about  Rennes  extract  the 
buttermilk;  leaving  it  now  and  then  to  rest  and 
grow  hard,  and  then  beginning  Hgain  till  it  does  not 
yield  any  buttermilk:  it  is  only  in  tlie  last  extremi- 
ty, and  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  that  they  knead 
it  in  cool  water  in  order  to  extract  the  buttermilk 
out  of  it:  they  put  nothing  in  it,  but  some  salt  for 
preserving  and  relishing  it. 

They  never  touch  the  butter  but  with  the  wooden 
box  spoon,  which  must  be  impregnated,  and  also 
the  dish,  with  some  light  brine,  to  prevent  the  but- 
ter from  adhering. 

All  the  utensils  employed  for  milk  must  be  care- 


ing,  altogether,  was  in  general  use. 

FRANCIS  DA  COSTA. 


[In   Europe  few,  if  any  dairy  farms,  possess  the 
great  advantages  we  derive  from  our  milk-houses 
built  over  springs  of  water;  and  substitutes  are  re- 
sorted to,  for  cooling  the  butter  and  keeping  the 
milk,  unusual  with  us.     I   have   seen  the  milk,  in 
large  cheese  dairies,  churned  without  suffering  it  to 
rest,  as  we  do,  and   throw  up  cream.     Butler,  loo, 
is  made  from  the   fresh   or  new  milk,  of  excellent 
quality.     But  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  our 
mode  be  not  the  most  economical  and  convenient. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  washing 
out  the  buttermilk  by  cool  water,  iti  moderate  quan- 
tities; or  working  it  out  entirely  by  the  ladle.    Suc- 
cess attends   both   modes    practised   by   intelligent 
dairy  women.     The  lutnd   should   be  applied  spar- 
ingly, if  at  all;  the  ladle  (of  wood,)  being  far  pre- 
ferable.    There  is,  too   generally,  a  great  omission 
of  carefulness  in   attending  to  the  cream  collecting 
for  churning.     The  vessels   or  cream  pots  should 
(in  warm  weather,)  be   kept   in  proper  places,  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water;  and  it  is  indispensablp  that 
the  cream  should    be  agitated   or  stirred  by  clean 
rods  or  a   flat  spatula,  twice  every  day.     This  is 
highly  advantageous,  and  not  generiilly  attended  to 
The   chemical    reasons    for   this   operation   would, 
perhaps,  be  unnecessarily  theoretical.     The  oxygen 
of  the  air  is   essential    to  the  preparation    of  the 
cream;  or  the    conversion    of  it  to  butter  in   the 
churn.     The  more  the  particles  are  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  the  air,  gradually  in  the  cr^am  pot — 
constantly,   but    not    violently,  in    the    churn — the 


fully  washed  with  boiling  water  every  time  they  sooner  its  conversion  occurs,  and  the  more  valuable 
have  been  made  use  of,  then  washed  again  with  ^  is  the  butter.  Churning  by  water  or  machinery, 
cold  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  prevent  themj  often  agitates  the  cream  loo  violently;  so  that  the 
getting  a  musty  smell      It  is  necessary  to  remove' oily  parts  are  not  sufficiently  oxygennted.     An  inju 


I  On  merchandize,  (including  dry  goods,  groceries, 
hard  and  hollow  ware,  wrought  iron  and  steel,)  for 
the  first  100  miles  or  any  lesser  distance,  four  cents 
per  Ion  per  mile;  and  for  each  mile  in  addition  to 
100  miles,  three  cents  per  Ion  per  mile. 

On  mineral  coal,  for  the  first  100  miles  or  any 
lesser  distance,  five  mills  per  ton  per  mile!  and  for 
each  mile  in  addition  to  100  miles,  three  mills  per 
ton  per  mile. 

On  gypsum,  brick  and  lime,  for  the  first  50  miles   ] 
or  any  lesser  distance,  one  cent   per  ton  per  mile; 
for  the  second  fifty  miles  or  any  part  thereof,  seven 
mills  per  ton  per  mile;  and  for  each  mile  in  addition 
to  100  mile»,  five  mills  per  toa  per  mile, 

On  staves  and  heading,  stone  for  building,  stone 
for  lime,  for  monuments  or  ton\b  stones,  sand  and 
grind  stones;  for  the  first  50  miles  or  any  lesser  dis- 
tance, five  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  at.d  for  each  mile 
in  addition  to  50  miles,  three  mills  per  ton  pe 
mile. 

On  iron  ore,  for  the  first  10  miles  or  any  lessei 
distance,  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  and  for  any 
distance  in  addition  to  10  miles  and  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  50  miles,  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile; 
and  for  any  distance  in  addition  to  50  miles,  five 
mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

On  pig  metal,  for  the  first  50  miles  or  any  lesser 
drsliince,  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  and  for  any 
distance  in  addition  to  50  miles,  one  cent  per  tun 
per  mile. 

On  boards,  plank,  scantling  and  other  sawed 
stuft"  (reduced  to  inch-board,  superficial  measure,) 
for  the  first  50  miles  or  any  lesser  distance,  one 
cent  per  thousand  feet  per  mile;  and  for  each  mile 
in  addition  to  50  miles,  five  mills  per  thousand  feet 
per  mile. 

On  timber,  squared  or  round,  for  any  distance, 
one  cent  per  hundred  cubic  feet  per  mile. 

On  shingles,  for  any  distance,  two  mills  per- 
ithoiisund  per  mile. 


from  the  dairy  all  disagree;ible  or  strong  smells,  and:  riuus  fermentation  is  also  produced  by  the  violent  I      On  posts  and  rails  fencing,  for  any  distance,  three 
to  observe  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  it,  bat  I  motion.    Moderate  movement  is  always  the  best 'cents  per  thousand  per  mile. 
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On  wood  for  fuel,  for  any  distance,  one  cent  per 
cord  per  mile. 

On  boats  made  and  used  chiefly  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  property,  two  cents  each,  for  each  mile  of 
their  passage. 

On  boats  made  and  used  chiefly  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons,  twelve  cents  on  each  boat,  for 
each  mile  of  their  passage. 

On  all  articles  not  enumerated,  for  any  distance, 
three  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 


XiABIBS'  DEPAB-TZKIZlSfT. 

(From  the  Ariel.) 

MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

"The  form  alone  let  others  prize. 

The  features  of  the  fair! 
I  look  for  spirit  in  her  eyes, 


A  frequent  association  with  good  company  is  es- 
sential to  give  an  elegance  of  manners,  and  thereby 
add  to  mental  excellence.  But  company  without 
mental  improvement,  cannot  give  the  value  and  in- 
terest to  individuals,  which  is  so  desirable;  it  alone 
cannot  render  them  good  companions,  good  parents, 
and  good  citizens.  The  one  is  useful  to  us  only  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life;  the  other  will  be  a  trea- 
sure to  us,  even  if  our  lot  should  place  us  in  the 
earth-built  cottage  of  the  forest. 

"But  Oh!  where  both  their  charms  unite, 

How  perfect  is  the  view, 
With  everj  image  of  delight, 
And  graces  ever  new  " 
When  females  have  it  in  their  power  thus  to  adorn 
themselves,  and  increase  their  own  worth  and  hap- 
pmess,  how  careful  should  they  be  to  improve  each 
opportunity  to  the  best  advantage,  and   how  justly 
ill  after  life,  may  they  censure  themselves,  if  they 
suffer  the  golden  hours  of  youth  to  pass  unimprov- 
No  remark  can   be  more   true,  than   that   the 


STo:^'SiKio  oiiio. 


And  meaning  in  her  aur." 
The  human  mind  has  been  handsomely  compar-|ed 
ed  to  marble   in   the   quarry,  which  shows  none  of j only  way  to  charm  long,  is  to  secure  mental   im 
its   uvherent   beauties,  until  the  skill  of  the  artist  provement.     Mere    personal    beauty  may   fascinate 
smooths   and   polishes    the   surface,  and   discoversi  the  inconsiderate  for  a  day;  but  like  the  ephemeral 
every  ornamental  spot,  cloud  and  vein.     The  mind  [flower,  it  fades,  and  leaves  none  of  its   former  de 
uneducated,  has  inherent  qualities  and  powers.whichi  lights;  while  beauty   of  mind   increases   with  age 


often  would  pass  unknown,  were  it  not  for  (he  d 
veloping  influence  of  education.  'I'he  mental  pow- 
ers are  not  only  brought  to  light  by  education,  but 
they  are  improved  and  strengthened,  just  as  any  of 
the  locomotive  organs  are  by  exercise.  And  as  men- 
tal strength  and  energy  are  preferable  to  cofporeal, 
so  will  be  the  inducements  to  cultivate  and  prac- 
tice those  means,  calculated  to  produce  that  effect. 


and  will   be  bright   In  the  evening  of  life,  when  all 
transient  beauties  have  passed  away.         SENEX. 


RECIPE  FOR  FINISHING  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Take  a  daughter  of  a  cheese-monger,  a  tallow- 


chaiidier,  or  any  other  tradesman,  who  has  some 
money  but  not  much  information,  and  if  she  he  an 
Science,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  men  and  the  1  only  child,  so  much  the  better  for  your  purpose. — 
world,  contributes  to  divest  us  of  many  unreasona- i'stutf  her  v,'itli  p.um  cake,  and  praise  her  till  she  be 
ble  prejudices;  it  liberates  us  from  enors,  which,  j  nine,  then  teach  her  the  horn  book,  and  let  her  prac- 
through  ignorance,  blind  the  intellectual  eyes  of' tice  for  three  or  four  years  at  such  reading  as  may 
many,  and  enable  us  to  view  things  and  principles  be  selected  lor  her  by  Mary,  the  maid  of  all  work — 


in  their  proper  light.     Nothing  can   be   more  unfa 

vourable  to  the  character  of  a  female,  than  those 

little  prejudices  which  result   from   ignorance,  and  ,ing  line 

which  repre<.ent  objects  to  the  mind  with  erroneous!  her   to  Miss  Diddlelidget's 

impressions,  and  poison  it  with  extravagant  super  \jiiiished.     Here    she    must 


the  said  Mary  taking  especial  care  that  Miss  is  her 

confidant  in  all  her  little  matters  in  the  sweet-heart- 

When  she  enters  her  thirteenth  year,  send 

"Establishment,"  to  be 

read   a   little,   and  spell 


stitioiis. 

'I"he  knowledge  derived  from  a  good  education, 
affords  a  constant  fund  for  conversation,  without 
descending  to  those  trivial  discourses,  to  which  the 
uninformed  Necessarily  are  obliged  to  resort.  Not 
only  does  it  thereby  elevate  its  possessor  above  the 
ignorant;  but  if  gives  animation  to  the  countenance 
and  air,  without  which  none  can  be  really  beauti- 
ful; lor  what  signifies  elegance  of  form,  and  soilness 
«f  expression,  without  the  sacred  inspiration  which 
the  mind  alone  can  give? 

"A  damask  check  and  ivory  arm, 
Shall  ne'er  my  wishes  win; 

Give  me  an  animaied  form. 
That  speaks  a  mind  within." 

Dear  females,  let  not  the  season  of  youth  be  bar 
ren  of  improvements,  so  essential  to  your  future 
woilh  and  felicity.  In  youth,  the  character  of  eve- 
ry one,  and  especially  of  females,  is  in  their  own 
power,  to  five  it  in  some  degree  whatever  complex- 
ion they  will;  hence,  in  some  measure,  they  have 
the  direction  of  their  own  fate.  Youth  is  the  pro- 
per season  likewise,  for  cultivating  the  humane  and 
benevolent  affections,  and  of  subjugating  and  train- 
insr  the  passions;  for  whatever  impressions  are  made 
on  the  mind  in  youth,  will  generally  be  most  perma- 
nent in  subsequent  liie.  And,  whatever  may  be 
the  situation  in  li!e,  nothing  can  be  more  necessary 
to  peace  and  happiness,  than  the  acquirement  of 
virtuous  dispo-itions  and  habits.  These  in  part 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  biography:  "for  by  ob 
servation  and  reflection  upon  others,  we  begin  an 
early  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  extend  our 
views  i.f  the  moral  world,  and  are  enabled  to  ac 
quite  sueli  a  habii  of  tii?.c<  rniiient,  and  -orrectness 
9f  judgment,  as  others  obtain  onlj-  by  experieoce." 


some;  hut  avoid  every  thing  like  grammar  as  a 
vulgarity  and  a  plague.  Put  her  up  to  '■•wooly-wou 
parity  woo  play  tail,"  and  she  is  Frenched.  Strum 
her  up  six  octaves  and  a  half  of  the  pianar,  and 
down  again,  and  make  her  look  charming  at  the 
harp,  and  she  is  Jilusicked.  Inform  her  that  Tamer- 
lane succeeded  Charles  XII.  as  the  Emperor  of 
China,  and  that  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Cromwell  on 
the  banks  of  the  Macquarrie  river  in  Nova  Zembla, 
and  she  is  completely  Historijied.  Tell  her  that 
(Chimborazo  is  a  great  salt  fake  in  Siberia,  and  that 
the  Po  IS  a  burning  mountain  in  Arabia  Felix,  and 
I  let  her  give  a  whirl  or  two  to  the  globe,  and  point 
out  the  longitude  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Equator,  and  she  is  Geo^ruphied.  Make 
her  waltz  for  three  hours  in  the  week  with  a  French 
valet  out  of  place,  and  she  is  Attitudinized.  The 
other  accomplishments  may  be  obtained  for  money, 
without  any  exertion  on  her  part.  So  much  for 
"heddication."  [London  Sunday  Times. 


THREE  FAULTS  OF  NURSES. 
1st.  To  lisp  in  baby  style,  when  the  same  words 
in  an  endearing  tone  would  please  as  well;  the  re- 
verse should  be:  the  voice  clear,  emphatic,  each 
syllable  articulated,  for  imitation.  2d.  To  tell  of 
witches,  ghosts,  and  goblins  coming  down  chimney, 
if  they  cry;  whereas, children  should  he  taught  that 
if  they  behave  well,  nothing  can  harm  them  Such 
superstitions  impressed  upon  young  minds,  are  rare- 
ly got  rid  of.  3d.  To  direct  a  child  to  act  like  a  man; 
whereas,  it  is  not  often  becoming  for  a  little  boy  to 
ape  the  man,  but  only  to  conform  his  demeanour  to 
his  age;  every  age  has  its  own  peculiar  decmous 
ness.  [Galaxy. 


THE  DOG. 

From  the  strong  instinctive  attachment  of  the 
Dog  to  the  human  race,  his  fidelity  and  multifarious 
uses,  the  conjecture  is  by  no  means  incongruous, 
that  he  was  the  first  animal  subdued,  or  invited 
and  admitted  into  the  social  contract,  by  Man.  To 
illustrate  this  position  by  an  example,  quite  pat  to 
our  common  sense  and  experienced  feelings — sup- 
pose a  section,  large  as  you  please,  of  an  unfurnish- 
ed,uninhabited  world,  upon  which  should  drop  down 
from  the  clouds,  or  arise  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  simultaneously,  a  man  and  a  dog,  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  each  other,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult?— why;  the  dog  immediately  after  the  alarm  of 
his  descent  or  ascent  should  have  subsided,  would 
cast  his  eyes  and  his  regards  towards  the  man;  and 
in  a  little  space  of  time,  lowering  his  head,  and  put- 
ting forth  his  feet  leisurely,  would  advance  with 
cautious  and  measured  steps,  towards  his  future 
master  by  legitimacy  and  divine  right,  and,  wagging 
Ills  tail,  lick  the  hand  advanced  to  him.  A  few 
words  to  the  purpose,  are  as  good  as  a  thousand; 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  thus  to  have  settled  the 
matter,  almost  equally  as  well,  as  if  Buffon  himself 
had  settled  it. 

Our  present  races  of  Sporting  Dogs  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished and  denominated;  Hounds — the  Blood- 
hound, Stag  and  Buck  Hound,  Greyhound,  Fox 
Hound,  Terrier,  Beagle,  Harrier,  and  Lurcher. — 
Gun  Dogs — the  Pointer  and  Setter,  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Spaniel,  the  Newfoundland  Dog  and  Poodle. 

The  Shepherd's  Dog,  Mastiff,  Vermin  Cur,  Fox 
Cur,  Draught  Dog,  Turnspit,  Bull  Dog,  Dalmatian, 
Italian  Greyhound,  French  and  German  Lap  Dogs, 
English  Comforters,  Dutch  Pugs,  Cur  and  Mongrel 
varieties. 

The  Dog,  as  well  as  the  Horse,  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  upon  the  continent  of  America,  so 
long  as  that  immense  continent  was  unknown  lo  Eu- 
rope. The  fox,  past  all  question,  naturally,  if  not 
scientifically,  a  member  of  the  canine  genus,  we  pre- 
sume must  have  been  equally  unknown.  Dogs  pro- 
create in  their  first  year,  and  the  bitch  carries  her 
young,  perhaps  never,  except  accidentally,  less  than 
sixty-two  days;  but  generally  a  few  days  longer. — 
She  produces  about  half  a  dozen  whelps  ordinarily; 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen;  at  others,  only  two 
or  three.  In  these  respects,  the  dog  and  cat  agree 
somewhat  nearly.  The  hitch  in  her  season,  is  a 
;eneral  lover,  and  her  taste,  when  small,  for  the 
argest  males  she  can  find,  often  proves  fatal  to  her 
and  her  off>prin£,  producing  death  instead  of  an  in- 
crease of  individual  life. 

Of  the  common,  or  merely  favourite  breeds  of 
dogs,  the  greater  part  or  all  the  puppies  of  the  lit- 
ters, should  he  gradually  destroyed,  since  both 
town  and  country  are  so  overrun  with  useless,  starv- 
ing, and  miserable  curs;  and  the  same  salutary  and 
humane  rule  should  be  observed  with  respect  to 
cats  Litters  of  sporting  and  valuiible  dogs  should 
be  culled,  and  the  underling  or  ill  shaped  whelps 
put  out  of  life,  in  which  they  cannot  be  wanled. — 
The  remainder,  in  order  to  confirm  and  assure  their 
worth,  together  with  the  bitch,  should  he  kept  per- 
fectly dry,  warm  and  clean,  and  he  well  fed,  and  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  kitchen  and  diary. 

The  dog  live*  to  twenty,  or  even  twenty  five  years 
of  age,  and  his  chief  maladies  are  the  Distemper,  the 
access  of  vvhich  is  at  a  period  of  about  his  half 
({rowth;  and  .Madiiessf  (or  which  there  is  no  cure 
but  death;  and  that  remedy  should,  on  every  ground 
01  commiseration  and  prudence,  both  for  the  brute 
and  human  race,  be  administered  on  the  first  no- 
tice. 

In  the  Distemper  the  puppy  should  be  kept  dry 
and  ivano.  a.ii!  his  food  rtiid  medicine  .-hould  be  of 
the  cooling  and  aperient  kind,  at  the  same  time. 
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nouriS'liinK.  As  to  ivonitiiig  the  ij\i[)pv  as  a  preven- 
tive of  the  rabies  or  madness,  it  is  merely  to  make 
the  povjr  animal's  tongue  sore,  in  order  to  humour  a 
groundless  old  woman's  whim.  On  this  affair  and 
various  olhcr  particulars,  which  however  useful,  it 
13  impossible  to  enlarge  in  this  work,  we  refer,  once 
for  all,  to  the  British  Field  Sports.  The  dos;  should 
have  air,  exercise  and  grass,  and  particularly,  if 
high  fed  and  indulged,  should  be  purged  two  or 
three  titnes  in  the  year,  and  as  often  as  necessary 
have  sulphur  mixed  with  his  water.  Warming  and 
combing  should  not  be  neglected.  With  such  care, 
his  health,  hilarity  and  cleanliness  are  assured,  and 
much  disagreeable  trouble  avoided. 

The  food  of  the  dog,  regularly  fed,  should  be 
two  daily  portions,  however  small,  of  some  kind  of 
flesh.  With  this,  may  be  joined  farinaceous  and 
vegetable  articles — oat-meal,  fine-pollard,  dog-bis- 
cuit, potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips — soups  made  from 
the  above,  or  with  sheeps'  heads  and  trotters.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  dogs,  feeding  so  much 
upon  the  firm  substance  of  bones,  which  they  break 
with  their  teeth,  are  almost  always  troubled  with 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  whence  occasional  la.'ia- 
tives  are  necessary  to  them;  and  also  that  the  teeth 
of  aged  dogs  are  so  much  worn,  as  to  require  meat 
of  easier  mastication  than  in  their  youth,  or  they 
cannot  be  kept  in  good  health  and  condition.  Willi 
respect  to  medicine,  it  is  a  long  experienced  fact, 
that  nothing  agrees  better  with  the  constitution  of 
the  dog  and  cat,  than  sulphur  and  calomel,  and  no- 
thing is  so  easy  of  administration.  The  sulphur 
may  be  given  in  milk  or  water,  and  the  calomel, 
either  in  the  same  way,  or  more  surely,  enveloped, 
two  or  three  grains  or  more  fur  a  dose,  in  a  piece 
of  flesh.  [Spmtsman's  Repository. 


Sporting  XN'orks  which  can  be  had  in  London.    Or- 
ders forwarded  the  first  of  every  month — by 

WM.  A.  COLMAN, 
8G  Broad-way,  vp  stain,  JVew  Joife. 


SPORTING  BOOKS. 

JVew  York,  Jan.  28,  1827. 
.John  S.  Skinker,  Esti. 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  allow  me  ttit  spoHsman's  cor- 
ner of  your  valuable  paper,  to  convey  lo  your  nu- 
merous readers,  that  the  following  sporting  books 
may  be  had  at  Wm.  A.  Colman's  Literary  Reposi- 
tory, 86  Broadway,  New  York. 

iScoTTs  Sportsman's  Repository — comprising  a 
series  of  lorty  highly  finished  line  engravings,  re- 
jiresenting  the  Horse  and  Dog,  in  ail  their  varie- 
ties, from  paintings  by  Marshall,  Reinagle,  Gilpin, 
Stubbs  and  Cooper;  accompanied  with  a  compre- 
hensive historical  and  systematic  description  of  the 
different  species  of  each,  their  appropriate  uses, 
management,  improvement,  &c.  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  the  most  celebrated  Hor^es  and  Dogs, 
and  their  owners;  likewise  a  great  variety  of  prac- 
tical information  of  training,  and  the  amusements 
of  the  field.  4to   London  price,  3/.  3s. 

To  enable  any  gentleman  to  remit  the  amount  for 
a  copy,  15  dollars  only  will  be  charged.  Also,  a 
few  copius  of 

ScoTTs  British  Field  Sports,  with  thirty-four 
fine  engravings,  embracing  practical  instructions  in 
Shooting,  Hunting.  Coursing,  Racbig,  Fishing,  &c. 
with  observ-itions  on  the  breaking  and  training  of 
Dogs  and  Horses;  also  on  the  management  of  Fowl- 
ing-pieces, and  all  olhcr  sporting  implements.  In 
one  l.irge  volume,  8vo,  London  price  it.  18s.  Price 
fJlO  single  ci.py;   or  $19  for  two  copies. 

John  LiWP.ENCE's  Philosophical  and  Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  Horses,  and  on  the  moral  duties 
of  man  towards  the  brute  creation — comprehending 
the  choice,  management,  purchase,  and  sale  of  eve 
ry  dpsci'i()tion  of  the  Horse;  the  improved  method  of 
sliuciiii;;  medical  prescriptions,  and  surgical  treat- 
ment in  all  Icnown  diseases.  2  vols,  thick  8vo.  third 
edition,  with  large  additions.     Price  $6. 

Sporting  PuiNTS  of  every  descriidion,  just  re- 
ceived: and  orders  promptly  attended  to  for  any 
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MR.  LATHROP'S  SPEECH 

On.  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  a  bill  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Lathrop  said,  he  was  as  willing  as  any  one, 
to  have  the  wants  of  those  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  attended  to;  but  he  believed  there 
had  been  a  very  general  mistake  in  every  country, 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  their  relief.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  different  systems  in  operation,  and 
the  contrariety  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
investigated  this  matter. 

He  thought  he  could  not  better  explain  his  views 
than  by  stating  the  practical  result  of  different  coun- 
tries, in  attempting  to  relieve  their  poor.  In  Eng- 
land, since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  appears 
that  pauperism  has  increased  just  as  fast  as  legal 
provision  has  been  made,  and  much  faster  than  the 
population. 

Years.     Expenditure.  Wheat,  per  hishel. 

1750         I.  713,000  4s.     Sid. 

17C0  965,000  5     10 

1770         1,306,000  6       5 

1780  1,774,000  5     11 

1790  2.567,000  6       4 

1800  3.861,000  10       2 

1810  5,407,000  12       4 

1820  7,S29,594  8       8 

The  population  of  England  in  1750,  was  7,500,- 
000;  and  in  1820,  about  1 1 ,000,UUO.  In  Scotland 
the  support  of  the  poor  is  left  principally  to  voiun 
tary  benevolent  institutions. 

Per  cent,  of  Paupers''  Expgndilures  in  1817. 
Scotland,  3  -  -  /.  119.000 

England,  25       -  -  6,91o.'i4.' 

Public  pauper  expense  in  New  York  for  the 
Year  Expose. 

1815  -  -  »2-l5,000 

1819       -  -  -    363,645 

1822  -  -  470,000 

In  NewHanjpshire. 
Years.    Expend  Pop.  Per  cent,  of  paupers. 

ISOO      $17,000       lS3,8.i8       3-lOths  of  1  per  cent. 
I820        80,000       244.161        1  percent. 

In  lV'ii--.sachuietts. 
1820     $350,000       523,287      No.  of  paupers  7,000 
In  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Years.  JYo.  of  paupers. 

1817  -  -  130 

1819      -  -  -        183 

18S1  -  -  206 

Lancaster  county. 

Expenses. 

1816  -  -  117       $16,497 

1817  -  -  -  129  16.982 
1821  -  -  2J2  15,351 
1824       -             -             -        208          16,051 

The  report  of  the  Franklin  county  poor  houst  is, 
"That  the  managers  consider  such  institutions  high 
ly  necessary  for  the  blind  and  infirm,  that  have  met 
with  misfortunes,  and  ha'  e  not  wherewith  to  sup- 
port themselves:  at  this  lime  (1823)  we  have  a 
number  lierc,  that,  if  there  was  no  institution, 'hey 
would  not  be  a  charge;  they  calculate  on  being  kept 
a  considerable  time  before  they  acquire  an  order  of 
relief.  Dissipation  and  other  bad  habits  is  the 
caiise." 

Delaware  county. — "The  establishment  of  a  house 
of  employment  in  this  county,  has  increased  the 
number,  or  from  some  other  cause,  there  is  more 
than  when  maintained  in  the  different  townshijis." 

In  1824  the  secretary  of  state  in  New  York  re- 


ported, that  "of  the  whole  number  of  permanent 
p.iupers  (6,896)  the  returns  and  estimates  vvill  war-  ' 
rant  the  assertion,  that  at  least  1,585  male  persons 
were  reduced  to  that  state  by  the  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  of  consequence,  their  families 
(consisting  of  989  wives  and  2,167  children)  were 
reduced  to  the  same  penury  and  want — thus  pre- 
senting strong  evidence  of  "the  often  asserted  fact, 
that  intemperance  has  produced  more  thin  two 
thirds  of  all  the  permanent  pauperism  in  the  state; 
and  there  is  little  hazard  in  adding,  that  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed  more  than  one  half  of  the 
occasional  pauperism." 

In  Scotland,  where  knowledge  is  diffused  among 
all,  industry  thus  encouraged,  the  few  poor  they 
have,  supported  by  their  relations,  religious  and 
ch;iritable  institutions,  the  expense  for  many  years 
has  been  more  than  twenty  times  less  than  in  Eng- 
hind,  with  her  hereditary  paupers,  supported  out  of 
the  public  treasury. 

From  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  clearly  appears  by 
the  experience  of  other  states  and  countries,  that 
the  system  sought  to  be  established  by  this  bill, 
will  not  answer  the  purposes  intended  by  its  (riends. 
Its  provisions  are  such  that  it  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  great  inconvenience  to  the  com- 
missioneis,  and  great  expense  to  your  counties.  All 
that  appears  to  me  lo  be  necessary,  is  so  to  change 
your  laws  gradually,  that  voluntary  charitable  in- 
slitutions,  in  which  there  is  strict  economy,  may 
take  charge  of  the  poor  and  really  necessitous,  and 
with  kindness  administer  to  their  rehef. 


Living  in  Spain. 
A  family  that  I  got  acquainted  with  in  a  provin- 
cial town  in  Spain,  gave  me  an  account  of  their  ex- 
penditure. "Tliey  were  decent  people,  and  though 
with  small  means,  were  visited  by  the  rich.  Their 
hou?  ■  was  the  resort  of  very  agreeable  company. 
The  family  consisttd  of  a  man  and  wife,  their  two 
daughters  (grown  up)  and  a  maid  servant 

DAILY  expenditure. 

(The  pound  of  meat  in  Spain  is  32  ounces.) 

PL'll  pound  of  beef,  ">  j.  d. 

Half  pound  of  bacon,  I-  , 

Half  pint  of  peas,  j 

One  onion,  J 

One  cabbage,  salad,  Etc.  0  4 

Thre    pounds  of  fine  bread,  0  4 

Fuel,  0  3 

1     4 

manner  of  cooking. 

Breakfast,  at  eight  o'clock. —The  beef,  bacon, 
pi'as,  onion,  and  a  little  spice,  boiled  for  an  hour  in 
three  pints  of  water,  and  the  broth  poured  on  a 
pound  of  bread,  cut  in  thin  slices.  They  take  this 
soup  with  mint  finely  powdered. 

Dinner,  at  one  o'clock. — The  same  meat  and  peas 
l.oiled  again  for  two  hours  with  :■<.  cabbage,  or  piece 
of  pumpkin,  about  51b.  weight,  seasoned  with  pepper. 
The  broth  of  this  second  boiling  put  on  sliced  bread, 
and  boiled  separately  fur  half  an  hour.  This  soup 
is  served  up  first,  then  the  cabbage,  and  then  the 
bacon. — N.  B.  If  there  are  any  children,  this  bacon 
is  squeezed  between  two  slices  of  bread  for  Iheir 
supper. 

Supper. — The  same  beef  chopped  or  minced,  apd 
put  to  boil  for  an  hour,  with  tomatoes,  capsicum,  or 
a  head  of  garlic,  v^ith  two  spoonsful  of  oil,  fini^;liing 
with  a  plentiful  dish  of  salad,  unions  or  cucumbers, 
according  lo  the  season. 

Drink — Water  on  all  occasions. 

The  house  in  which  they  lived  was  their  own;  and 
their  income,  which  was  very  little  more  than  the 
It  4d  a  day.  came  from  the  reiit  of  three  houses  in 
the  town,  their  only  properly.  They  had  expecta- 
tions from  an  uncle,  a  dignitary  in  the  church,  but 
he  gave  nothing. 
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IIlGMLST  RELATIVE  ST.;ENGTU  OP  MATERIALS. 

Mctuls. 

force  cf  a  square  inc/t, 


Steel,  razor  temper. 
Iron  wire, 
Copper  ditto. 
Platinum  ditto. 
Silver  ditto, 
Gold  ditto. 
Tin  ditto, 
Lead  ditto. 
Antimony  (cast) 

Woods. 
Lance  wood. 
Locust  tree, 
Ash  (Frasinus) 

Beech, 

Arbutus. 

Teak, 

AlJer, 

Mulberry, 

Elm, 

Pitch  Pine, 

Fir, 

Larch, 

Plum, 

Willow, 

Mahogany, 

Chestnut  (100  years 

Maple, 

Poplar,  '. 

Cedar, 

Aliscellaneoi 
Hemp  fibres,  glued  t 
Paper  strips,  glued  together. 
Ivory, 

Slat,-  (Welsh) 
Plate  glass. 
Marble  ^Wliite) 
Horn  of  an  ox, 
Portland  stone. 
Brick, 

Plaster  of  Paris, 
Mortar  of  sand  and  li 
years  made. 


in  /6s.  avoirdupnise 

150,000 

113,077 

61,ii-i8 

56,473 

38,257 

-30,883 

7,129 

3,146 

1,060 


n  use,) 


Suhstances. 
ether. 


me,  sixteen 


24,696 
20,582 
13,915 
17,S'iO 
17,709 
17,S79 
14,i-i0 
14,186 
14.054 
13,489 
l.S,i7ti 
13,000 
11,093 
12,782 
12,782 
12,186 
12.168 
10,584 
6,641 
4,973 

92,000 

30,000 

16,026 

12,800 

9,420 

9,000 

7,667 

784 

300 

72 

SO 


ever,  the  plate  be  boiled  a  little  in  water,  wiili  an 
ounce  of  calcined  hartshorn  in  powder  to  aboul 
three  pints  of  water,  then  drained  over  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  boileil,  and  afterwards  dried  by  llie 
fir.',  while  some  soft  linen  tags  are  hoiled  in  the  li 
quid  till  they  have  wholly  imbibed  it,  these  rat^s  will 
wiif-n  dry,  not  only  assist  tn  clean  the  plate,  which 
must  afterwards  he  rubbed  Iniijiil  ulih  leather,  but 
alv  serve  admirably  for  cleaning  brass  locks,  linger 
plates,  &c. 


11ECX]PES. 


Instinct  and  Reason. 

The  following  fact  goes  far  towards  proving  that 
instinct  difTers  chiefly  in  degree  from  reason: — A 
few  years  since,  a  pair  of  sparrows,  which  had  built 
in  the  thatch  roof  of  a  house,  at  Poole,  were  observ- 
ed to  continue  their  regular  visits  to  the  nest  long 
after  the  time  when  the  young  birds  take  fliKht, 
This  unusual  circumstance  continued  throughout 
the  year,  and  in  the  winter,  a  gentleman  who  had 
all  along  observed  them,  determined  on  investigat- 
ing its  cause.  He  therefore  mounted  a  ladder, 
and  found  one  of  the  young  ones  detained  a  prison- 
er, by  means  of  a  piece  of  string  or  worsted,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  nest,  having  become  accident 
ally  twisted  around  its  leg.  Being  thus  incapacitat- 
ed from  procuring  its  own  sustenance,  it  had  been 
fed  by  the  continued  exertions  of  its  parents. 

[Zoological  Journal. 


FOR  YOUNG  HOUSE  KEEPERS. 

COMPOSITION    CAKLS. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  of  sugar,  half  a  pound 
of  butter,  seven  eggs  and  a  gill  of  brandy. 

LOAF    CAKE. 

Five  pounds  of  flour,  two  of  sugar;  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  lard,  the  same  quantity  of  but 
tei;  one  pint  of  ye  ist,  eight  eggs,  one  quart  of  milk; 
roll  the  sugar  in  llour;  add  the  raisins  and  spice 
after  tlie  iirst  rising. 

TEA    CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  but- 
ter, one  cup  of  milk,  a  small  lump  of  pearl  ash,  and 
make  it  not  quite  so  stiff  as  pound  cake. 

PINT    CAKE. 

One  pint  of  dough;  one  tea  cup  of  sugar,  one  of 
butter;  three  eggs;  one  tea  spoonful  of  pearl  ash, 
with  raisins  and  spices. 

SOFT    GINGERBREAD. 

Six  tea  cups  of  flour,  three  of  molasses,  one  of 
cream,  one  of  butler;  one  table  spoonful  of  ginger, 
and  one  tea  spoonful  of  pearl  ash. 

WAFERS. 

One  pound  of  flour,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
two  eggs  beat,  one  glass  of  wine,  and  a  nutmeg. 

JUMBLES. 

Three  pounds  of  flour,  two  of  sugar,  one  of  but- 
ter; eight  eggs,  with  a  little  carraway  seed;  add  a 
little  milk  if  the  eggs  are  not  suflScier.t. 

SOFT  CAKES  IN  LITTLE  PANS. 

One  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  rubbed  into  two 
pounds  of  flour;  add  one  wine  glass  of  wine,  one 
of  rose  water,  two  of  yeast,  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and 
currants. 

DIET    BREAD. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  of  sugar;  nine  eggs,  leav- 
ing out  some  of  the  whites,  a  little  mace  and  rose 
water. 

WONDERS. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  nine  eggs,  a  little 
mace  and  rose  water. 

[^  recipe  more  valuable  than  aiiy  of  the  above. — 
To  preserve  the  powers  of  digestion  and  a  sound 
constitution,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  solid  com- 
forts, abstain  from  all  these  superfluous  compounds.] 


Platf.  Powder. 
In  most  of  the  articles  sold  as  plate  powders,  un- 
der a  variety  of  names,  there  is  an  injurious  mixture 
of  quicksilver,  which  is  said  sometimes  so  far  to 
penetrate  and  render  silver  brittle,  that  it  will  even 
break  with  a  fall.  Whitening,  properly  purified 
from  sand,  applied  wet  and  rubbed  till  dry,  i'^  one 
of  the  easiest,  safest,  and  certainly  the  cheap -st  of 
all  plate  powders;  jewellers  and  silversmiths,  for 
Jnial!  articles,  seldom  use  any  thing  else.    If,  how- 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  February  9,  1827. 


The  Prospects  op  Maryland.t— In  a  late  num- 
ber we  made  some  hasty  remarks  on  the  prospects 
of  Maryland,  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  some 
other  states.  The  colours  of  the  sketch  were  gloo- 
lU} ,  and  wr  would  fain  hope,  if  we  could,  that  they 
were  not  "tiue  to  the  life;"  but  further  reflection 
convinces  us  that  the  whole  character  of  the  state 


is  undergoing  a  change,  as  certain  ;is  the  change  of 
the  seasons — and  it  behoves  us  to  adapt,  as  readily 
and  promptly  as  may  be,  our  institutions,  to  make 
the  transit  as  easy  and  as  safe  as  possible:  we  mean 
the  transit  from  large  possessions,  well  disciplined 
and  profitable   slave  labour,  olegance  of  maoners 
and    luxury   of   liwng,  to  the   condition   in    which 
esta!es  will  all  be  cut  up.     Slavery  will  disappear, 
from  its  having  become  like   the  Indian's  gun,  cost- 
ing more  than   it  conies  to;  a  condition,  in  which 
every  mother's  son,  as   in  the  country  of  New  Eng- 
land, must  put  his  own   hand   to  the  axe  and  the 
plough — and  every  mother's  daughter  must  give  up 
her  silks  and  her  satins  and  betake  herself  to  the 
churn  and  the  wheel.     At   present  we  are  in  that 
point  in  the  transition  which  produces  melancholy 
and  weakness.    We  are  just  casting  the  slough;  we 
may  anticipate  the  time  when  the  state  will  be  far 
more  populous,  and  of  course  physically  stronger — 
when  it  will  consist  of  small  farms  well  cultivated — 
when  every  man,  as  in  New  England,  will  make 
his  own  cheese  and  drink  his  own  cider.     Since  the 
settlement  of  the  vast  and  so  much  more  productive 
new  regions  of  the    west,  we  can   no  longer,  with 
slave  labour,  make  grain,  nor  tobaCco,  nor  pork,  nor 
beef,  nor  horses,  nor  mules,  against  weslprn  Penn- 
sylvania and  western  New  York  and  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio;  especially  when  the  canals  shall  have  been 
constructed,   and   in    their   course   tho   mountains 
shall  have  melted  away.     Let  us  be  prepared,  then, 
for  the  change.     We  are  in  the  way  of  one  of  those 
kinds  of  revolutions  that  never  go  backward.  Above 
all  things,  the  most  essential  and  salutary  provi- 
sion for  a   dense  and  hard  working  population  is, 
we  repeat,  to  place  in   every    family's  reach  the 
means  of  a  sound  and  substantial  education.     To 
every  one  who  has  tasted  the  blessing,  the  highest 
polish  of  manners,  and  the  highest  degrees  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation  may  appear  indispensable  to  so- 
cial happiness;  but  for  the  strength  and  safety  of  a 
nation,  perhaps  that  political  condition  which  gives 
the  greatest  proportion   of  plain  well  informed  la- 
bouring people,  is  the  better.     But  mere  unenlight- 
ened brute  force,  however  numerically  strong,  is  al- 
ways weak,  because  it  is  ever  in  danger  of  corrup- 
tion from   abroad,  and   of  internal   dissention  and 
violence. 

We  hold  up  to  other  states  the  example  of  New 
York,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  there  by  enlightened  legislation, 
by  the  following  extract. 

(From  the  Albany  Argus,  Jan.  24.) 

Common  Schools. — The  Secretary  of  State  yester- 
day presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  an- 
nual report  required  of  him  as  superintendant  of 
common  schools. 

It  appears  by  this  report,  that  of  the  723  towns 
and  wards  in  the  state,  721  have  made  reports  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  that  only  two  towns  are  delin- 
quent, and  that  one  of  these  delinquencies  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  town  clerk. 

That  there  are  in  the  towns  which  have  made  re- 
port, 8114  school  districts,  and  consequently  the 
like  number  of  common  schools  organized;  and  that 
returns  have  been  received  from  7544  of  those  dis- 
tricts. 

That  341  new  school  districts  have  been  formed 
during  the  year  1826,  and  that  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts which  have  made  returns,  exceeds  that  of  the 
preceding  year  by  427. 

That  there  are  in  the  districts  whose  trustees 
have  made  returns,  411,152  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15 — and  that  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  same  districts,  431,601  children  have  been 
taught  during  the  year  1826;  the  general  average 
of  instruction  having  been  about  3  months. 

There  are  six  towns  in  the  state,  in  each  of 
which  more  than  2000  scholars  are  taught,  viz: 
Camillus,  ManUus,  Marcellus,  and  Pompey,  in  the 
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county  of  OiioniUira;  Paris,  in  the  county  of  Onei 
da,  and  Homer,  in  Cortland  county.     There  are  18 
towns,  in  which  more  than  1500  children  arc  taiie;ht. 
and  91  towns,  in  each  of  ivhich  more  than  1000  are 
instructed  annually. 

The  sum  of  $185,965  26  has  been  paid  to  the 
several  districts  during  the  year  ISiG;  of  this  sum, 
§80,000  was  paid  from  the  state  treasury;  §94,243 
96  cents  was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  respective 
towns;  and  §11,721  27  was  derived  from  a  local 
fund  whiih  is  possessed  by  several  counties.  It  is 
a  condition  of  the  school  law,  that  there  shall  be 
assessed  upon  each  town,  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  is  apportioned  to  the  town  from  the  state 
treasury.  And  this  sum  may  be  increased,  by  a  vote 
of  the  town.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  towns  have 
raised  §14,243  97  more  than  was  requisite  to  enti- 
tle them  to  a  participation  in  the  public  fund.  This 
fact  IS  creditable  to  the  enlightened  patriotism  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  which  have  been 
thus  liberal. 

The  number  of  children  instructed  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  exceeds,  by  16,200,  the  whole  num- 
ber between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.  This  esti- 
mate does  not  include  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Albany,  where  the  children,  between  5  and  15,  are 
not  reported  The  returns  show  an  increase  of 
15,566  of  the  children  between  5  and  15;  and  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
has  increased  13,863  since  the  last  annual  report. 

By  the  returns  of  1816,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  5  and  15,  was  36.342  mm-e 
than  the  number  instructed  during  that  year  in  the 
common  schools;  in  the  year  1826,  the  number  be- 
tween 5  and  15,  is  16,200  less  than  the  number 
taught — making  a  diflference  in  favour  of  those  in 
structed,of  more  than  50,000. 


tent  self-sharpening  steel-point  Plough,  of  all  sizes.— 
This  last,  we  think,  needs  only  to  be  knpwn,  to  insure 
its  general  use;  its  performance  and  economy  in  smith- 
work,  renders  it  valuable;  they  are  now  made  strong 
and  not  liable  to  bre»k.  Our  Cultivators  this  season 
are  made  light  and  of  very  strong  wood,  suitable  for 
the  mule  or  small  horses. 

Wheat  Fans,  Corn  Shellers,  and  Cutting  or  Chaffing 
Boxes,  warranted  to  perform  well;  we  have  recentJy 
received  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  of  their  work. 

Fruit  Trees.— We  have  about  4,000  choice,  grafted 
Fruit  Trees,  of  good  size  to  plant  out  this  spring,  at  our 
nursery  at  Poplar  Hill,  fire  miles  from  the  city;  and  will 
be  packed  in  mats  and  wet  moss,  if  requested,  and  may 
in  this  order  be  shipped  to  a  great  distance  without  injvi- 
i-y — priced  catalogues  of  which  can  be  furnished  gratis. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  informing  our  friends, 
that  in  future  we  shall  confine  our  sales  principally  to 
cash,  or  acceptances  in  town  at  short  dates. 

P.  S    Wanted  to  purchase,  a  quantity  of  Millet  seed. 

2d  mo.,  9,  1827. 
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S>The  seed  of  the  Cesarean  Kale,  frequently  in- 
quired for,  is  not  to  be  had  at  the  seed  stores  in  this 
city. 

PLOUGHS,  Sic. 

The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  his  cus- 
tomers with  Gideon  Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs, 
in  all  their  variety.  Also,  Rhodes'  valuable  Patent  Hill- 
side Ploughs,  together  with  his  Cylindrical  Straw  Cut- 
ter; Brown's  Vertical  Spinners,  Cultivators,  &c.  From 
the  very  liberal  encouragement  he  has  been  favoured 
with  for  the  two  last  seasons,  ind  the  universal  satis- 
faction expressed  by  his  customers,  he  flatters  himself 
with  the  tuUest  confidence  of  their  continuing  their 
support  to  his  establishment,  which  he  is  daily  extend- 
ing—assuring the  public  that  no  exertion  shall  be  want- 
ing on  his  part  to  merit  the  public's  confidence,  and  to 
render  his  establishment  worthy  of  their  attention. 

Orders  for  blacksmith  work  in  the  line  of  Ploughs 
and  Edge  Tools,  will  be  executed  in  the  best  manner, 
and  on  reasonable  terms.  Orders  by  mail,  post  paid, 
will  meet  prompt  attention. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 

No.  36  Pratt-street,  immediately  opposite  the  United 
Hotel. 

N.  B.  Wanted,  a  quantity  of  tough  White  Oak  Butts 
for  Plough  timber.  J.  S.  E. 

Februarij  9,  1827. 


(Reported  for  the  American  Farmer,  by  Merrtman  & 
GiTTiNGS,  Stock  and  Exchange  Brokers.) 

Baltimore,  Feb.  9,  1827. 
BANK  STOCKS.  /"""  """"■•  f9"" 

U.  States'  BankStock,  per  share,/.3.  #100  118 

Bank  of  Maryland,            do.                    300  227  w 

Bank  of  Baltimore,           do.  (div.  oflf.)  300  342  to 

Union  Bank  Maryland,    do.        do.  w    75  75  lo 

Mechanics'  Bank,      .         .         .         w       'J  9.50 

Franklin  Bank,    ■  .         .         .         .     lo    20  25.25 

Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank,       w    20  26.25 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank,    .           50  54.23 

City  Bank,       .         .         .         .           w     15  2.80 

Marine  Bank,         ...            ro    25  27.25 

Farmer-s' Bank  of  Maryland,          .          50  53w 

CITY  STOCKS. 

Corporation  6  per  cent,  redeemable  )     jqq     HOtu 

after  1836,  J 

Do.  5  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1832,       100     101  lo 
Penitentiary  5  pr.  cent,  stock;  (none  )     jqq 

in  market,)     .         .    »    .  y 

Museum,  8  per  cent.        (no  demand.) 
Masonic  Hall,  6  per  cent.  .         .        .   100  parirint. 
Annuities,  or  Ground  Rents,  .         6  to  10  per  cent. 

ROAD  STOCKS. 

Reister's  Town,      .     (div.  off,) /.  s.  20       10.25 

York,           .         .               do.       f.s.  20         7r25 

Frederick,        .         .          do.       /.  s.  20       1 1  76 

Washington  and  Baltimore,         .  .     50  31.50 

Baltimore  Water  Company  Stock,  ^^      g^ 

per  share,  (div.  off,)     . 

Union  Manuf.  Co.  Stock,  per  share,  50       14  to 

Gas  Stock, 100  130 

Temascaltepec  Mining  Co's,  per  share,  600  800 

Havre  de  Grace  Turnpike  6  per  cts.  par  ^-  interest 

v.  states'  STOCK. 

Six  per  cent.  1813,       (div.  off,) 


bbl 

bush 
bbl 


25  lb 
bush 


1814, 
1815, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

Offer  for  sale  at  their  Agricultural  Repository,  a 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Garden  Seeds,  most  of 
which  have  been  either  imported  from  London,  or  care- 
fully selected  in  New  England  last  fall,  from  secd-rais- 
"  ers  of  first  respectability,  by  one  of  the  firm,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  roots  and  plants  from 
which  the  seeds  were  raised,  and  since  received  have 
been  proved  in  our  hot  bed  provided  for  the  purpose; 
giving  us  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  germination 
and  purity.  Priced  catalogues  of  which  will  be  fur- 
nished gratis. 

Also  field  seeds,  such  as  Timothy,  red  and  white  Clo- 
ver, Kay  Grass,  Lucerne  and  Sainfoin,  Vetches  or  Tares. 

In  store.  Garden  and  Field  Tools;  Bar-share  Ploughs, 
assorted;  Wood's  Patent,  assorted.     Also,  Winan's  Pa- 


Three  per  cent. 

Four  and  half  per  cent. 

Five  per  cent. 

iV.,  wanted—/,  s.,  for  sale,  by  Merryman  &  Gittings. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


lOIi 
1024 
104 
801 
1021 
107 
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BEIil'\  Baltimore  Prime,  bbl. 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  .  lb. 
BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

COFFEE,  Java, 

Havana 

COTTON,  Louisiana,  &c. 

Georgia  Upland, .  .  . 

COTTON  YARN, No.  10, 

An  advance  of  1  cent 

each  number  to  No.  18. 

CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS,  Live, .  .  . 
FISH,  Herrings, Sus. 
Shad,  trimmed, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER,  Balti.  . 
GRAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 
white 
Wheat,  Family  Flour, 
do.  Lawler,  &  Ked,new 
do.      Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Rye, 

Barley,  Eastern    .  .  . 
Do.   country  .... 
Clover  Seed,  Bed   .  .    bush 
Ruta  Baga  Seed,  ...      lb. 
Orchard  Grass  Seed,     bush' 
Mangel  Wnrtzel  Seed,!  — 
Timothy  Seed, 

Oats, 

Beans   White, 

HEMP,  Russia,  clean,  .     ton 

Do.      Country  ....      — 

HOPS    1st  sort,  (1826)        lb. 

HOGS'  LARD, — 

LEAD,  Pig lb. 

Bar — 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best,      — 

Mt)LASSES,  sugar-house  gal. 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .   .      — 

NAILS,  6a20d lb. 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar,    bbl 

Pitch, — 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  .      — 

OIL,. Whale,  common,  .    gal. 

Spermaceti,  winter    ..     — 

POUK;  Baltimore  Mess,    bbl 

do.         Prime,  ...      — 

PLASTER,  cargo  price,     ton. 

ground,    .  .     bbl. 

RICE,  fresh, lb. 

SOAP  Baltimore  White,  lb. 
Brown  and  yellow,  — 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof,  .  gal. 
PEACH  BRANDY,  4th  pr  — 
APP'  E  BRANDY,  1st  pr  — 
SUG'iRS,  Havana  White,  c.lb. 
do.        Brown,  .  .      — 

Louisiana, — 

Loaf, lb. 

SPICES,  Cloves,  ....      — 
Ginger,  Ground,  ...      — 

Pepper, — 

SALT,  St.  Uhes,  ....    bush 

Liverpool  ground 
SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  .     clb. 
WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P.    gal 
do.         Sicily, 

Lisbon, 

Port,  first  qualitv,   .  .     gal. 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd    lb. 
do.        crossed,  .  . 
Common,  Country,    • 
Skinners'  or  Pulled, 
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New  Owects  for  the  Attention  of  Maryland 
AND  Southern  Farmers. 
[Kvery  one  must  :it;ree  th.it  some  of  (he  articles 
which  have  hceri  liltheito  relied  upon  as  the  great 
staples  of  the  middle  and  soiidiern  states,  have 
been  rend'  red  iinpvofitahle  either  by  extended  ri- 
valry and  increased  production  at  home,  or  by  want 
of  demand  from  abroad.  With  regard  to  tobacco, 
the  self-labourins  planters  on  the  nc>v  and  rich  slaty 
lands,  and  with  the  economical  habits  ol  Oliio,  are 
supplaiitinit  the  slave  holding,  less  economical,  and 
less  lahorions  planters  of  Maryland  and  Viiu'inia — 
and  the  cotton  planter  of  the  south  has  to  contend 
against  the  extended  cnlture  of  that  conmiodity, 
eastward,  in  his  own  country;  whilst  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  England,  if  the  quantity  consumed  be  not 
diminished,  yet  the  customer  there,  being  curtailed 
in  bis  market  here  and  elsewhere  forhis  manufac 
tares,  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  the  price  he  was 
wont  to  do  for  the  raw  material.  The  present  prices 
threaten  willi  general  ruin.  In  this  slate  of  things 
there  has  arisen  an  imperious  necessity  to  cast 
about  in  search  of  new  objects,  on  which  to  em- 
ploy our  labour  and  capital;  nor  can  we  longer  neg- 
lect every  practicable  economical  improvement  "in 
our  domestic  habit.s.  Yet,  indisputable  as  is  this 
necessity,  who  turns  from  the  beaten  track  to  be- 
stow his  labour  on  something  more  prolilable?  Are 
not  the  same  articles,  and  those  alone,  cultivated 
now  that  were  a  half  ccntiito  ago?  Yet  it  is  noto- 
rious that  many  coramoditiel-  of  great  value  and 
extensive  consumption,  are  imported  from  other 
states,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  might 
not  be  produced  in  our  own.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  we  get  all  our  hops  from  New  England,  and 
all  our  barley  from  Virginia?  The  complaint  of 
hard  times  is  deep  and   loud.     Brokers,  manufac 


ject  will  not  have  been  without  its  use,  if  it  onl) 
lead  each  farmer  and  planter  to  cultivate  i  dozen  or 
twd  of  vines  to  give  hops  enough  for  his  own  use — 
in  making  cheap  and  wholesome  beer,  to  be  d  ui;k, 
vvithuut  stint,  by  all  the  family,  in  lieu  of  whiskey, 
uiiitb  is  selfishly  [irovideri  for  his  own  exclusive  use 
and   that   of  his  male   friends.     If,  when  the  hops 


[••lest  kinds,  rising  at  some  distance  from  them- 
But,  as  the  plants  grow  closely  together,  and  rise  to 
a  considerable  height  in  the  stems,  they  should  not 
by  any  means  be  confined,  or  too  much  closed  up 
ill  the  plantations  themselves,  but  have  the  benefit 
of  a  full  and  perfectly  free  admission  and  circula- 
tion of  air,  as  well  as  light  and  the  influence  of  the 


made  of  good  quality,  and  at  the  most  trilling  cost 
we  shall  be  ready  to  give  him  the  information.  A 
few  dozen  hills  in  a  garden  would  be  more  than  snf 
fi.'ient  for  this  purpose,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more 
cltanly  agreeable  employment  of  time,  than  that 
"liich  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  beautiful 
and  fragrant  vine.] 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HOPS. 

fjoin  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  .\griculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York.) 
[The  rapid  increase  of  breweries  in  our  state, 
and  the  consequent  substitution  of  malt  liquors  for 
ardi-nt  spirits,  is  generally  considered  auspicious  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  our  popidation.  The  cul- 
livaliiiii  of  barley  and  hops,  therefore,  has  become 
a  matter  of  public  interest.  Our  farmers  possess 
the  requisite  knowledge,  and  need  no  other  encou- 
rigcment  than  g-ood /jn'ces,  to  furnish  the  first  arti- 
cle to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  As  to  the 
latter,  our  knowledge  of  the  method  and  profits  of 
tlieir  culture,  is  circumscribed  to  a  kw  districts,  in 
uhicli  they  are  becoming  a  considerable,  and  we 
believe  a  profitable  staple.  Having  failed  in  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  method  of 
cultivating  the  hop  in  this  state,  our  duty  to  the 
public  impels  us  to  give  the  English  method;  which, 
though  not  adapted  in  all  particulars  to  our  prac- 
tice, may,  nevertheless,  afford  valuable  suggestions 
to  those  who  have  embarked  in  the  hop  raising  bu- 

^_   _ _^ ^    siness,  and  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  novice  who 

tur'ers",an"dmonied'^ capitalists  are  tli'e  "only  persons!''*'  "°  'fslructor  at  hand.  The  following  extracts 
■whose  affairs  prosper  and  whose  coffers  accumulate.  I -Y*^  '"''""  Dickson's  Parmer's  Companion,  one  of 
The  planter,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  at  the  end  of  I  J,,,^,""°^'  approved  British  publications  upon  agri 
each  revolving  year,  beholds   his  labours,  like  the 


are  provided,  he  should   ask   how  tue  beer  is  to  he  sun;  as  these  have  not  only  the  effect  of  promoting' 


toils  of  Sisyphus,  ending  where  they  began;  fortu 
nate,  indeed,  if  he  has  not  lost  ground;  yet  what 
planter  or  farmer  has  even  inquired  and  reflected, 
much  less  experimented,  to  see  whether  he  might 
not  essay  with  advantage  some  new  object  of  culti- 
vation? Why,  for  instance,  should  the  breweries  of 
Maryland  be  for  ever  supplied  with  their  hops  from 
Rlassachusptts?     Is  it  because  the  landholder  of  this  '  brewing  of  beer  and  other  malt  liquors  for  the  pur 


culture. — El).] 

The  hop  is  a  plant  of  the  fibrous-roofed  peren- 
nial kind,  which  climbs  to  a  considerable  height, 
under  the  support  of  poles.  There  it  only  one  spe 
cies  of  this  plant  in  cultivation,  but  which  has  seve-. 
ral  varieties,  as  the  red  bind,  the  green-bind,  the 
white-bind,  Ike.  It  is  chiefly  grown  for  the  sake  of 
the  bud   and   flower,  which  are   employed   in   the 


state  has  prcvrd  (hat  he  cannot  compete  with  the 
hop  planter  of  that,  where  land  is  dearer?     And 
■miqht  not  the  same  question  be  asked  in  regard  to 
many  other  things?     At  all  events  we  would  circu 
late  the  b'st  inlormalion  wo  can  collect  on  this  sub 
ject,    and     earnesllv   invite    comiiiiinicalions    from 
those  who  h  ive  more  leisure  to  pursue  the  inquiry — 
hou' fur  the  s^rowers  of  gr.ud  itiiJ  the  plimters  if  to 
bacco  maj  npply  their  attention  and  labour  to  objicls 
not  Iiilhertn  considered  and  tried. 

Willi  respect  to  hojis,  those  who  have  taken  the 
previous  volumes  of  this  journal,  know  that  we 
have  sedulously  souglit  the  best  inforniatioii,  froru 
the  best  sources.  From  arlides  on  that  tonick,  n.>l 
hitherto  published,  we  now  select  the  I'ollnwiug 
from  Dickson,  "ith  some  intrnluctory  observations 
by  .ludgc  Buel.  the  able  editor  of  the  Ihirii  and  la-t 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

At  a  single  brewery  in  this  city,  there  are  used 
about  Ifi.OOO  pounds,  chiefly  from  Boston.  The 
present  price  is  20  cents;  two  months  past  the  price 
was  24  cents  per  pound.  Supposing  the  yield  per 
acre  to  be,  as  stated  to  bt  in  England — 1200  pounds 
at  20  cents,  there  would  be  a  pniducl  of  }j-240  per 
acre.  But  suppose  half,  or  even  one  third  of  this 
to  be  realized?  However,  we  leave  every  one  l.p 
make  bis  o\rn   calculation.    Our  notice  of  the  sub- 
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pose  of  imparting  an  agreeable  bitter  to  them 

The  first  of  the  above  varieties  affords  a  very 
small  hop;  but,  from  its  hardy  nature,  is  capable  of 
being  cultivated  in  exposed  situations,  and  where 
the  climate  is  cold  and  not  adapted  to  the  other 
sorts.  It  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  resist- 
ing the  blast  more  effectually  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  often  appearing  healthy  and  vigorous,  in 
seasons  when  the  other  kinds  are  greatly  infested 
with  flies  and  lice;  and  at  the  period  of  picking  to 
be  less  exposed  to  injury  from  the  effects  of  the  sun 
or  rain  than  those  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  second,  or  grce/i  bind,  though  less  hardy 
than  the  preceding  kind,  is  considerably  more  pro- 
duclive,  and  on  the  middling  descriptions  of  land. 
in  situations  that  are  not  too  much  exposed,  often 
succeeds  verv  well. 

But  the  third,  or  while  bind,  which  is  still  more 
delicate  and  tender,  is  the  most  in  estimation,  on 
account  of  its  being  more  early,  and  the  produce 
selling  at  a  much  higher  |irice. 

The  most  proper  situations  for  plantations  of  this 
kind  are  lliose  that  have  an  easy,  natural,  sloping 
position  towards  the  south,  or  which  are  more  level, 
and  |)osses3  the  advantages  of  a  south  westerly  ex- 
posure, and  which  are  well  protected  and  sheltered 
fioiii  the  elFt'cts  of  the  north  and  north  easterly 
winds,  by  high  grounds,  tall  fences,  or  trees  of  the 


the  vigour  and  healthy  growth  of  the  binds,  but,  by 
quickly  dissipating  and  drying  up  the  superabun- 
dant moisture  that  may  rest  upon  them,  prevent  the 
crops  from  being  so  much  injured  by  the  blast  or 
niildew.  This  is  fully  shown  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  middle  or  more  close  parts  of  such  crops, 
especially  where  they  are  extensive,  being  greatly 
injured  in  this  way,  while  the  outside  parts,  that 
have  the  advantage  of  being  more  fully  exposed  lo 
the  air,  sustain  no  injury  at  all  in  these  respects. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  late  writer,  that  such 
situations  as  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  or  near  marshy  and  fenny  levels,  seldom  an- 
siver  for  the  culture  of  the  hop  plant,  as  they  almost 
invariably  miscarry  in  bad  seasons. 

The  soils  most  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  hop 
plant  are  those  of  the  more  deep,  strong  kinds,  whe- 
ther of  the  loamy,  clayey,  or  sandy  qur.lities.  They 
should  be  such  as  incline  to  dryness  without  being 
too  deficient  of  moisture,  and  that  have  a  conside- 
rable depth  of  good,  rich  vegetable  mould.  The 
thin,  gravelly  and  chalk  soils  are  wholly  improper 
for  the  growth  of  plants  of  this  nature;  the  former 
not  being  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  for  the  ' 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plants;  and  the  latter,  from 
its  absorbent  quality,  imparts  its  humidity  to  the 
roots  of  the  binds  in  too  scanty  a  proportion  for 
the  healthy  support  of  their  luxuriant  vegetation. 

There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  thin  slatey  soil,  in- 
termixed with  good  rich  mould,  which  has  an  under 
stratum  of  stone,  that  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be 
admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  hop  plant, 
and  on  which  it  often  rises  to  its  fullest  height  and 
luxuriance,  producing  an  equally  abundant  produce 
with  those  of  the  most  deep,  strong  and  fertile 
kinds.  Hops  are  extensively  cultivated  on  a  soil 
of  this  description  in  the  vicinity  of  Maidstone,  in 
Kent. 

Hops  may  be  cultivated  on  such  lands  as  have 
been  in  a  slate  of  tillage;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
manure  be  applied,  to  bring  them  into  a  proper 
state  of  fertility  for  the  perfect  support  of  the  plants. 
Such  land  as  has  been  long  in  a  state  of  pasture, 
and  which  has,  in  consequence,  accumulated  a  large 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  as  that  of  old  orch- 
ards, rich  dry  meadows,  or  other  grass  land,  is  how- 
ever, the  most  proper  for  the  purpose. 

In  either  case  the  ground  should  be  reduced  to  a 
perfectly  fine  state  of  mould,  by  repeated  ploughing 
and  liarnnving,  or  digging  it  over  with  the  spade. 
This  last  is  the  most  effi  ctual  method, where  the  land 
is  to  be  broken  up  from  the  state  of  sward, and  should 
he  performed  in  the  autumn,  in  order  that  it  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  effects  of  the  frosts  dur- 
ing the  winter  season  By  these  means  the  planta- 
tions are  nut  only  to  be  brought  into  a  perfect  state 
of  pulverization,  but  also  rendered  clean,  and  free 
from  all  sorts  of  weeds.  In  the  last  operations,  the 
ground  shuuld  always  he  left  in  as  even  and  level  a 
situation  as  possible,  if  it  be  suffiiiently  dry;  but 
»heri'  it  is  inclined  to  the  retention  of  moisture,  it 
may  be  ridged,  in  order  more  effectually  to  remove 
the  superabundant  wetness.  And  immediately  be- 
fore the  season  of  planting,  a  quantity  of  compost, 
formed  from  well  rotted  lung  and  good  fresh  vege- 
table earth,  by  being  intimately  blended  together, 
and  remaining  in  that  state  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  should  be  applied  in  small  heaps^  so  as  to 
afford  about  half  a  bushel  for  each  Inie. 

The  business  of  planting  out  the  sets  is  then  to 
be  commenced,  which  is  performed  at  different 
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times,  accoriling  to  the  nat'ire  of  the  pi  irits.  Where 
sets  froa»  the  cuttings  of  old  binds  are  made  use  of, 
the  worli  is  best  perforn7ed  in  the  latter  end  of  Feb 


a  dibble;  one  in  the  middle  or  top  of  the  hill,  and 
the  others  around  it,  at  equal  distances,  i.bout  four 
or  five  inches   from  the   sides  of  the   holes      The 


wholly  covered  by  the  mould  on  the  surface  of  the 
hills.  Some  planters,  however,  prefer  coverins 
them  lightly  with  the  tine  earth  taken  (rom  the 
holes,  after  they  have  been  planted  out  in  the 
compost,  to  the  depth  of  aa  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches. 

Nothing  further  is  now  necessary  till  about  the 
middle  of  May,  except  keeping  the  ground  about 
the  plants  free  from  weeds:  when,  from  the  increas- 
ing growth  of  the  young  plants,  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  an  addition  of  fine  mould  about  them  on  the 
hills,  which  may  be  scraped  up  from  the  intervids. 
And  in  order  to  check  the   growth  of  the  young 


ruary,  in  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  as  the  sets  are  generally  put  in  to  the  depth  of  about  two 

season  may  suit;  as  these  are  the  peri<id5  of  cutting  [inches  in  the  compost,  and  so   as  to  have  the  tops 

over  and  dressing  the  old  binds,  when  sets  of  this 

sort  can  the   most  easily   be   obtained;  but,  when 

bedded,  or  root  sets  are  employed,  as  may  some- 
times be  the  case  in  digging  up  former  plantations, 

the  autumn  is  the  uiost  proper  season,  as  about  the 

end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  November. 

In  the  fir.st  of  these  methods,  the  sets  or  cuttings 

should  be  made  from  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 

binds,  each  being  cut  to  the  length  ot  about  five  or 

six  inches,  having  two  or  three  eyes  or  joints,  which 

are  the  buds,  from  which  the  roots  and  stems,  or 

new  binds,  proceed.     They  are  sold  by  the  hundred 

of  six  score,  at  from  six  pence  to  a  shilling.     In  the 

planting,  different  forms  and  distances  are  preferred 

by  different  planters,  according  to  the  manner  in 

which  the  after-culture  of  the  crop  is  to  be  per- 
formed.    Where  it  is  executed  by  mems  of  horse 

labour,  the  best   method  is  that  of  setting  them  out 

in  rows,  at  suitable  distances,  so  as  to  form  straight 

lines  in  every  direction.     But,  in  cases  where  it  is 

to  be   execut'-d  by  the  hand,  this  is  not  of  so  much 

consequence,  provided  a  sufficient  space  be  allowed 

for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plants.     In  this  way 

some  practise  the  row  method,  ivhile  others  prefer 

a  triangular  plant.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 

planting  in  equi  distant  rows,  so  as  to  admit  o(  the 
ground  between  the  plants  being  kept  clean  by  (he 

harrow  and  nidget,  must  be  much  less  expensive 
than  that  of  the  irregular  mode,  in  which  hand  la- 
bour must  be  employed. 

The  distances  at  which  the  plants  are  set  out,  or 
rather  those  of  the  holes  and  hills  formed  for  their 
rec<-ption,  are  different,  according  to  circumstances. 
Some  cultivators  advise  six  feet  and  a  half  or  seven 
feet,  while  others  prefer  a  five  or  six  feet  plant.  As 
the  hop  plant,  from  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth,  rises 
to  a  great  height,  and  sends  forth  much  bind  and  fo- 
liage, it  must,  of  necessity,  require  considerable 
space,  as  where  the  plants  stand  too  closely  toge- 
ther they  are  not  only  more  liable  to  become  diseas- 
ed, but  to  house  or  run  together  above  the  poles,  by 
which  so  much  shade  is  produced,  as  to  prevent  the 
hops  below  from  completing  their  growth;  and  of 
course  the  quantity  of  produce  is  much  lessenei 

On  these  grounds  it  would  appear  that  this  plant 
cannot  be  cultivated  with  perfect  success  in  less 
space  than  from  six  to  seven  feet;  on  good  rich  soils 


little  diff.iPni-e  in  the  expense  In  bringing  (he 
pcles  they  should  not  lie  carted  upon  the  ground,  but 
he  placed  :it  the  outsules,  to  be  afterwards  removed 
by  the  labourers  to  the  places  vphere  they  are 
wanted. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  plantation,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  apply  any  manure  to  the  hills,  but  the 
land  ui  the  interval  should  be  stirred  in  the  autumn, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first;   but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  spring,  when  the  vvealher  is  suitable,  as 
about  the  middle  of  March,  the  hills  must  be  open- 
ed, and  the   earth   be  well  cleared  away  from  the 
principal  roots,  by   means  of  a  fool   which  has  the 
title  of  a  picker,  in    order  to   afford  the  means  of 
pruning  and  dressing  the  stocks;  in    which  opera- 
lions  all  the  preceding  year's  bearing  stems  are  cut 
off  within  a  joint  or  two  of  the  roots,  and  all  such 
shoots  or  suckers  as  were  not  permitted  to  attach 
shoots,  and  thereby  increase  the  vigour  of  the  roots,!  themselves  to  the  poles,  or  ivhich  have  risen  on  the 
some    twist   them   together  into  a  sort  of  knot. —  ledges  of  the  hills,  fully  cleared  away,  nofliing  being 
Others,  however,  advise  that  two  small  sticks,  abouti  suffered  to  remain  that  can   possibly  injure  or  pre- 
a  couple  of  yards  in  length,  be  set  in  each  hill,  ini  vent  the  vigourous  growth  of  the  new  binds.     In 
order  to  direct  the  climbing  of  the  shoots,  three  or^  performing  this   busmess,  care  should  be  taken  to 
more  being  led  up  each  stick,  and  tied  occasionally]  bare  the  different  stalks   and  roots  so  completely, 
during  the  summer  with  bass  or  sedge.  and  to  such  a  depth,  that  every  thing  that  is  hurtful 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  planting  practised!  may  be  discovered  and  vvholly  removed.  And  in 
in  some  districts  where  the  land  is  of  the  boggy '  the  cutting,  experienced  labourers  should,  if  possi- 
kind  and  much  inclined  to  moisture.  This  is  that  j  ble',  be  employed;  for  much  depends  on  the  work 
of  forming  the  plantations  into  a  sort  of  beds  about!  being  properly  executed,  as  great  injury  may  be 
sixteen  feet  in  width,  by  digging  out  trenches  three!  done  by  leaving  too  great  a  length  of  bind,  as  well 
feet  in  width,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  in!  as  by  cutting  the  stocks  too  closely.  In  the  former 
depth,  spreading  the  earth  thus  removed  evenly  case  the  crops  may  be  exposed  to  the  canker,  and 
over  the  beds  previously  prepared.  On  these  the  sets^  in  the  latter,  the  hills  be  so  much  weakened  as  not  to 
are  put  in,  after  the  holes  are  made  a  spit  in  depth,!  afford  shoots  in  sufficient  abundance.  It  is,  there- 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  apart  in  fore,  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  carefully- 
each  direction,  so  as  to   admit  three  rows  on  each! overlooked.      After    the   business   of  pruning   and 


bed,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  methods. 
The  plants  in  this  mode  are  poled  in  the  course  of 
about  three  weeks  with  old  short  poles,  to  each  of 
which  two  or  more  of  the  binds  are  tied;  ttie  land 
being  afterwards  kept  in  order  by  hoeing  and  rak- 
ing. The  operation  of  hilling  is  performed  in  the 
latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  This  ap- 
pears, however,  a  tedious  and  expensive  plan,  with- 
out its  possessing  any  superiority  except  that  of 
rendering  the  land  somewhat  more  dry. 

It  is  seldom  advisable   to  take  any   produce  the 
first  year,  as  where  this  is  attempted  much  injury  is 
frequently  done  to  the  future  produce  of  the  plan 
tations      In  the  Suffolk   method  of  planting,  a  pro 


dressing  has  been  thus  accomplished,  the  earth 
should  he  raked  back  again  upon  the  plants,  so  as 
to  rise  into  hills  as  before. 

At  this  period,  all  such  plants  as  have  been  de- 
stroyed, or  that  have  a  weak  and  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, should  likewise  have  others  put  in  their  stead, 
in  order  that  the  plantations  may  be  kept  as  perfect , 
as  possible.  Such  of  the  prunings  as  are  cut  from 
the  most  healthy  and  vigourous  plants,  may  be  re- 
served for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  plantations. 

In  this  season,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  three 
hoeings  and  one  good  moulding  should  be  perform- 
ed; the  first  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  se- 
cond in  June,  and  the  third  in  July;  a  little  mould 


of  hops,  is  sometimes,  however,  afforded  the  first 
the  latter  distance  may  be  the  most'  advisable,  as  year.  And  where  bedded  or  root  sets  are  made  use 
the  plants  will  be  more  at  liberty  to  effect  their  full 'of,  a  small  crop  may  be  afforded  the  first  season,  as 


duce  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  hundred  weight  |  at  each  time  being  dra\tn  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 


growth.     In  this  way  there  will  be  a  distance  of 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  hills. 

The  holes  are  set  out  in  different  ways,  accord 
ing  to  the  particular  custom  or  practice  of  the  cul- 
tivators; some  making  use  of  a  line,  in  which  knots 
are  formed  at  the  distances  iniended,  which  is  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  plantation,  small 
sticks  being  thus  thrust  down  at  the  knots,  and  the 
land  measured  off  from  these  by  sticks  of  a  proper 
length;  others  mark  the  holes  off  at  once  by  means 
of  stakes  drove  down  into  the  ground  at  suitable 
distances  each  way;  but  a  more  expeditious  method 
than  either  of  the  above,  is  that  of  striking  furrows 
by  the  plough  in  different  directions  of  the  planta- 
tions, at  proper  distances,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
squares,  the  holes  being  made  in  the  angles  where 
the  furrows  cross  each  other. 

In  making  the  pits  or  holes,  the  earth  is  taken 
out  bj  a  spade  or  spud,  to  the  depth  of  about  tivelve 
inches  in  a  circular  form,  having  the  diameter  of 
about  eighteen   inches,  the   bottom   mould  being  a 


the  plants  or  binds  will  be  nearly  as  forward  at  that 
time,  as  those  from  cuttings  are  in  the  second  season. 

But  though  this  sort  of  plantation  may  be  con- 
tinued in  the  above  manner,  it  is  suggested  as  a 
more  advisable  practice,  in  many  instances,  to  re- 
new them  at  much  shorter  distances  of  time,  or 
even  to  keep  renewing  particular  parts  occasionally 
as  may  be  necessary.  And  in  order  to  render  them 
the  most  productive,  whether  they  are  managed  by 
the  plough,  the  spade  or  the  hoe,  the  ground  in  the 
intervals  should  be  well  stirred  two  or  three  times 
when  the  seasons  are  favourable,  and  in  other  cases 
more  frequently. 

In  the  following  winter  after  the  plantation  has 
been  formed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  and 
prepare  the  poles.  Where  the  hop  binds  are  heal- 
thy and  vigourous  in  their  growth,  two  poles  may 
be  sufficient  for  each  hill,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  to  the  acre.  But  where 
the  plants  are  weak  and  less  luxuriant  in  their  ve 
getation.  a  greater  number  of  poles  will  be  rcquir 


on  the  hills  in  order  to  keep  them  sufficiently  moist. 
The  moulding  should  take  place  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  the  earth  being  well  laid  upon  the  hills 
round  the  root-stems  of  the  plants;  a-ad  it  should 
be  executed,  if  possible,  soon  after  sooif!  rain  has 
fallen.  ( 2'e  be  continued.) 


li(t!e  stirred.  These  arc  then  partially  filled  with  ed,  as  three  to  each  hill,  or  at  least  to  each  other 
the  earthy  compost,  mentioned  above;  and  the  i  hill,  which  in  the  latter  case  will  be  in  the  propor- 
niould  tb3t  was  taken  away  replnccd  upon  it,  so  as[tion  of  about  three;  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  mako  a  little  rising  O!'  hillock.  On  these  hillocks  i  to  the  acre  Bui  as  the  poles  need  not  be  so  long, 
seven  sets  or  roots  are  mostly  planted  by  means  of  I  or  of  so  much  strength,  there  will  probably  be  but 


(Selected  for  the  American  Farmer.) 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FLEMISH  HUS- 
BANDRY. 
To  make  a  farm  resemble  a  garden  as  nearly  cts 
possible,  was  their  principal  idea  of  husbandry. — 
Such  an  excellent  principle,  at  first  setting  out.  led 
them,  of  course,  to  undertake  the  culture  of  small 
estates  only,  which  they  kept  free  from  weeds,  con- 
tinually turning  the  ground,  and  manuring  it  plenti- 
fully and  judiciously.  Having  thus  brought  the  soil 
to  a  just  degree  of  cleanliness,  health  and  sweet- 
ness, they  ventured  chiefly  upon  the  culture  of  the 
more  delicate  grasses,  as  the  surest  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  in  husbandry,  upon  a  small  scale, 
without  the  expense  of  keeping  many  draught 
horses  or  servants.  After  a  (ew  years  experience, 
they  soon  found  that  ten  acres  of  the  best  vegeta- 
bles for  feeding  cattle,  properly  cultivated,  would 
maintain  a  larger  stock  of  grazing  animals,  than 
forty  acres  of  common  farm  grass:  and  the  vegeta- 
bles they  chiefly  cultivated  for  this  purpose  were. 
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luM  Hie,  MiiMloiii,  liL'loiis  o!  iiic-.-l  denotuinatiuus. 
sweet  fenugreek,  (Tri^wiella,)  buck  and  cow 
wheat,  (Metaii)nyrwii  piatemc,)  tield  turnips  and 
spuriy,  (Spergiilu,)  by  lliein  railed  maiian-ijrass. 

I'.'ie  piililical  secret  of  Flemish  luisbundry  was,  the 
letliug  I'arins  on  iinpidveinent.  Add  to  tliis,  they 
discovered  eight  or  ten  new  sorts  of  manures.  They 
were  the  t5rsl  among  the  muderns  who  ploughed  in 


^'antluig  one  on  each  side  ol  the  cart,  scatter  it 
"vith  hollow  shovels  upon  the  rolled  ground:  or 
where  the  toniieaiis  are  mode  use  of,  eacli  is  carried 
by  two  men  with  poles,  and  set  down  at  equal  in- 
tervals across  the  tield.  in  the  line  of  the  rolling. 

There  are  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  en.ible  the 
men  who  deposit  the  loaded  ones,  to  bring  back  the 
others   empty.     One  man   to   each    vessel,  with   a 


living  crops,  for  the  sake  of  ferldizmg  the  earth, i  si  oop,  or  rather  a  kind  of  bowl  with  a  long  handle, 
and  confined  their  sheep  at  night  in  large  .iheds  built  spreads  the  manure  so  as  lo  cover  a  certain  space; 
on  purpose,  whose  floor  was  covered  with  sand,  or  and  (bus  by  preserving  the  intervals  correctly,  they 
earth,  &c.  which  the  shepherd  carted  away  every  can  precisely  gauge  the  quantity  for  a  given  extent 
morning  to  the  compost  dung  hill.  Such  was  the  of  surface.  For  the  d-Aii  crop  they  are  profuse,  and 
cbieX  mystery  of  the  Flemish  husbandry.  'of  this  liquid  mixture,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Urine  cisterns  are  formed  in  the  fields,  to  receive  they  usually  allow  at  the  rate  of  2480  gallons,  beer 
purchased  liquid  manure;  but  for  that  made  in  the  measure,  to  the  English  acre, 
farm  yard, generally  in  theyard,  or  underthe  stables.  IVith  culinary  vegetables  the  Flemish  markets  are 
In  the  latter  case,  the  urine  is  conducted  Irom  eAch  abundantly  supplied.  Most  of  these  are  grown  by 
stall  to  a  common  grating,  through  which  it  de-  the  small  farmers,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  To 
scends  into  the  vault;  from  thence  it  is  taken  up  by  every  cottage  in  Flanders  a  garden  of  some  descrip- 
a  pump.  In  the  best  regulated  farmeries,  tnere  is  a  tion  is  attached;  and  according  to  the  means,  the 
partition  in  the  cistern,  with  a  valve  to  admit  the  leisure,  and  the  skill  of  the  possessor,  is  rendered 
contents  of  the  first  space  into  the  second,  to  be  pre-  more  or  less  productive.  The  general  principles  of 
served  there  free,  from  the  more  recent  acquisition,  management  with  all  are,  frequent  digging,  careful 
age  adding  considerably  to  its  efficacy.  This  species  weeding,  ample  manuring,  and  immediate  suc- 
of  manure  is  relied  on  beyond  any  other,  upon  a|l  the  cession.  The  rotation  depends  on  circumstances, 
light  soils  throughout  Flanders,  and  even  upon  the  The  chief  vegetables  in  common  use  are  parsnip, 
strong  lands,  (originally  so  rich  as  to  preclude  the  carrot,  turnip,  scorzonera,  savoy,  jettechou,  cab- 
necessity  of  manure,)  is  now  coming  into  great  bage,  (Brussels  sprouts,)  onions,  leeks,  pease,  beans, 
esteem,  being  considered  applicable  to  most  crops  and  all  kinds  of  salading,  with  another  vegetable 
and  to  all  the  varieties  of  soil.  called  five  haricot ,  a  large  species  of  French  bean. 

Fallows,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  are  in  a  which  lias  ,i  place  in  the  field  or  garden  of  almost 
great  measure  abolished,  even  on  strong  land;  by  every  farmer;  and  being  sliced  down,  pod  and  seed, 
means  of  which,  produce  is  increased,  and  the  ex-  is  made  a  chief  ingredient  in  all  farm-house  cookery, 
pense  of  cultivation  on  the  crops  raised  in  the  I  The  treatment  of  asparagus  here,  and  generally 
course  of  a  rotation,  necessarily  diminished;  and  by  in  Flanders,  difl'ers  considerably  from  our  method: 
the  great  profit  they  derive  from  their  flax  and  rape,  in  forming  their  beds,  they  are  not  by  any  means 
or  colsat,  the}'  can  att'ord  to  sell  all  their  crops  ol  particular  as  to  very  deep  trenching,  or  a  profusion 
grain  at  a  lower  rate.  Notwithstanding  (his  asser  of  manure;  nor,  as  they  grow  up,  do  they  cover 
tion  of  Sir  John,  it  will  be  found  that  a  fallow  en-^the  beds  with  litter  lor  the  winter,  nor  fork  and 
ters  into  the  rotation  on  all  the  clayey  soils  of  Flan- 'dress  them  in  the  spring;  in  the  furrows  they  form 
ders.  ja  rich  and  mellow  compost  of  earth  and  dung,  with 

Flax  is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  The  which,  before  winter  sets  in,  they  dress  up  their 
field  intended  for  this  crop,  after  two  or  three !  beds  to  the  height  of  nearly  eighteen  inches  from 
ploughings  and  harrowings,  is  again  ploughed,  com- j  the  level  of  their  crowns,  and  without  any  further 
mencing  in  the  centre  and  ploughed  round  and  j  operation,  (except  supplying  the  furrows  again  for 
round  to  the  circumference,  so  as  to  leave  it  with- 1  the  ensuing  year,)  as  soon  as  ihe  buds  appear,  they 
out  any  furrow.  The  heavy  roller  is  drawn  across! cut  them  nine  inches  under  the  surface;  by  which 
the  ploughing  by  three  horses;  the  liquid  manure  is  I  means,  having  just  reached  the  light,  the  whole  of 
then  spread   equally  orer  the  entire  surface,  and  the  stock  is  blanched  and  tender. 


Rape  cake,  per  luiiicired  c;ikrr,.  lilteen  li.incs 
Gypsum,  sea  mud  and  ihe  sediment  of  canals,  have 
been  all  tried  experimentally,  and  with  fair  results; 
but  the  two  former  have  been  merely  tried;  the  lat- 
ter is  used  successfully  in  the  vicinity  of  Bruges. 

Bone  manure  was  altogether  unknown  in  Flan- 
ders; but  at  the  suggestion  of  RadclifT.  is  now  un- 
der experiment  in  that  country. — Encyc.  Ag. 


when  well  harrowed  in,  by  eight  or  nine  strokes  of 
the  harrow,  the  seed  is  sown,  which  is  also  harrow- 
ed in  by  a  light  harrow  with  wooden  pins,  of  less 
than  three  inches;  and  the  surface,  to  conclude  the 
opiration,  is  again  carefully  rolled. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  smoothness  and  cultivat- 
ed appearance  of  fields  thus  accurately  prepared 

The  manure  universally  used  for  the  flax  crop,  de- 
mands particular  notice.  It  is  termed  liquid  ma- 
nure, and  consists  of  the  urine  of  cattle  in  which 
rape  cake  has  been  dissolvi  d,  and  in  which  the  vi- 
danges  conveyed  from  the  privies  of  the  adjoining; 
towns  and  villages,  have  also  been  blended.  This 
manure  is  gradually  collected  in  subterraneous 
vaults  of  brick  work,  at  the  verge  of  the  farm  next 
to  the  main  road.  Those  receptacles  are  generally 
forty  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep;  and  in  some  cases  are  contrived  with  the 
crown  of  the  arch  so  much  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  as  to  admit  the  plough  to  work  over  it. 
An  aperture  is  left  in  the  side,  through  which  the 
manure  is  received  from  the  cart  by  means  of  a 
shoot  or  trough,  and  at  one  end  an  opening  is  left 
to  bring  it  up  again,  by  means  of  a  temporary  pump 
which  delivers  it  either  into  carts  or  tonneaus. 

The  liquid  is  carried  to  the  field  in  sheets  or  bar- 
rels,  according  lo  the  distance.  Where  the  cart 
plit  s,  the  manure  is  carried  in  a  great  sheet  called 
a eoi/e, closed  a'  !h'?  corners  by  running  strings,  and 
secured  to  the  four  uprights  of  the  carts;  two  men. 


Every  substance  that  constitutes,  cr  is  convertible  to 
manure,  is  sought  after  icith  avidity,  which  accounts 
for  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  Flemish  towns 
and  pavements,  hourly  resorted  to  with  brooms  and 
barrows,  as  a  source  of  profit.  Even  the  chips 
which  accumulate  in  the  formation  of  wooden  shoes 
worn  by  the  peasantry,  are  made  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  compost  dung  heap;  and  trees  are  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  barren  lands,  merely  to  re- 
main till  tlieir  deciduous  leaves  shall,  in  the  course 
of  time,  have  formed  an  artificial  surface  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation.  The  manures  in  general 
use  are — 

The  farm-yard  dung,  which  is  a  mixture  of  every 
matter  that  the  farra-jaid  produces,  formed  into  a 
compost,  which  consists  of  dung  and  litter  from  the 
stables,  chaff,  sweepings,  straw,  sludge,  and  rub- 
bish, all  collected  in  a  hollow  part  of  the  yard,  so 
prepared  as  to  prevent  the  juices  from  being  wasted; 
and  the  value  of  this,  by  the  cart  load  of  1500  lbs. 
of  Ghent,  is  estimated  at  five  francs. 

The  dung  of  sheep,  pigeons  or  poultry,  by  the  cart 
load,  five  francs  and  a  half. 

Sweepings  of  streets  and  roads,  same  quantity, 
three  francs. 

Ashes  of  peat  and  wood  mixed,  same  quantity, 
eight  fr.mcs 

Privy  manure  and  urine,  same  quantity,  seven 
francs 

Lime,  same  quantity,  twenty-four  francs. 


(Selected  for  the  American  Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  OF  MOEGELIK, 
IN  PRUSSIA. 
The  agricultural  institution  of  Moegelin  is  situat- 
ed in  the  country,  or  march  of  Brandenburg,  about 
forty-five  miles  from  Berlin.  The  chief  professor. 
Von  Thaer,  was  formerly  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Celle  near  Luneburg,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover; 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  translation  of 
various  agricultural  works  from  the  French  and 
English,  and  by  editing  a  Magazine  of  Rural  Econo- 
my. About  1804,  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  him 
to  settle  in  his  dominions,  and  gave  him  the  estate 
of  Moegelin  to  improve  and  manage  as  a  pattern 
farm.  This  estate  consists  of  1200  acres.  Thaer 
began  by  erecting  extensive  buildings  for  himself, 
three  professors,  a  variety  of  tradesmen,  the  requi- 
site agricultural  buildings,  and  a  distillery.  The 
i  three  professors  are,  one  for  mathematics,  chemis- 
I  try,  and  geology;  one  for  veterinary  knowledge; 
and  a  third  for  botany,  and  the  use  of  the  different 
vegetable  productions  in  the  materia  medica  as  well 
as  for  entomology.  Besides  these  an  experienced 
agriculturist  is  engaged,  whose  office  it  is  to  point 
out  to  the  pupils  the  mode  of  applying  the  sciences 
to  the  practical  business  of  husbandry.  The  course 
commences  in  September.  During  the  winter 
months  the  time  is  occupied  in  mathematics,  and 
the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  are  studied;  and  in  the 
summer,  the  geometrical  knowledge  is  practically- 
applied  to  the  measurement  of  land,  timber,  build- 
ings, and  other  objects.  The  first  principles  of 
chemistry  are  ujifolded.  By  a  good,  but  economi- 
cal apparatus,  various  experiments  are  made,  both 
on  a  large  and  small  scale.  For  the  larger  experi- 
ments, the  brew  house  and  slill  house,  with  their  re- 
spective fixtures,  are  found  highly  useful 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  analyzation  of  varimts 
soils;  and  the  different  kinds,  with  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  their  component  parts,  are  arranged  with 
great  order  and  regularity.  The  classification  is 
made  with  neatness,  by  having  the  specimens  of 
soil  arranged  in  order,  and  distinguished  by  diffe- 
rent colours.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  basis  of 
the  soil  be  sandy,  the  glass  has  a  cover  of  yellovr 
paper;  if  the  next  predominating  earth  be  calcare- 
ous, the  glass  has  a  white  ticket  on  its  side;  if  it  bo 
red  clay,  it  has  a  red  ticket;  if  blue  clay,  it  has  a 
brown  one.  Over  these  tickets  others  of  a  smaller 
size  indicate  by  their  colour  the  third  greatest 
quantity  of  the  particular  substance  contained  in  the 
soil.  This  matter  may  appear  to  many  more  inge- 
nious than  useful,  and  savouring  too  much  of  the 
German  habit  of  generalizing.  The  classification 
of  Von  Thaer  is,  however,  as  much  adopted  and  as 
commonly  used  on  the  large  estates  in  Germany, 
where  exact  statistical  accounts  are  kept,  as  the 
classification  of  Linnaeus  in  natural  history  is 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

There  is  a  large  botanical  garden,  arranged  on 
the  system  of  the  Swedish  naturalist,  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order,  with  all  the  plants  labelled,  and  the 
Latin  as  well  as  the  German  names. 

An  herbarum,  with  a  good  collection  of  dried 
plants,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  is  open  to  the 
examination  of  the  pupils;  as  well  as  skeletons  of  the 
different  animals,  and  casts  of  their  several  parts, 
which  must  be  of  great  use  in  veterinary  pursuits. 
Models  of  agricultuial  implements,  especially  of 
ploughs,  are  preserved  in  a  museum,  which  is  stor- 
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ed  as  nell  will]  feurh  as  are  common  in  Germany, 
as  with  those  used  in  En;;land  or  other  countries. 

Tht  various  impkmciits  used  on  the  (arm  are  all 
made  by  snullis,  wheelers  and  carpenters  residing 
round  the  institution;  the  work  shops  are  open  to 
the  pupils,  and  they  are  iiicouraEed  by  attentive  in- 
spections to  become  masters  ot  the  more,  minute 
branches  ol'  the  economy  of  an  estate. — Eiicyc.  of 

SHP:EP— INtiUIRY. 

White  Post,  Frederick,  Va.  Feb.  6, 1827. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Will  you   be   so  good  as  to  manifest  the  value  of 
your  jouinrtl,  by  soliciting  an  answer  to  the  follow 
ing  inquiries,  from   some  of  your  northern  corres 
pondents.  'I'liey  would  much  oblige  a  brother  in  the 
art,  by   making  as  speedy  a  reply  .as  will  suit  their 
convenience;  and  might  also  render  a  general  bene 
fit.    Many  of  our  farmers  are  disposed,  so  to  change 
their  cidlivalion,  as  to  admit  the  keeping  of  a  great- 
er nuuiber  of  sheep,  and  some  to  maki-   a  business 
of  it;  liul  they  are  ignorant  ol  the  principles,  prac- 
tices, and    advantages,  in   the    anticipated  change; 
and   would   fe>  I   themselves   truly   obliged    by  any 
practical  observations  of  their  eastern  brethren. 

Out  of  a  number  of  queries  lately  addressed  to 
the  subscriber,  he  now  proposes  the  substance  of 
them.  The  most  important  of  which  in  the  view 
of  the  applicant,  was  to  ascertain  how  many  sheep 
eould  be  kept  on  a  given  number  of  acres  of  good 
grass  land,  devoted  exclusively  to  their  support? 
Have  any  farmers  made  the  experiment  fairly,  and 
satislactorily,  on  even  50,  or  to  the  extent  of  500 
acres.  If  so,  what  has  been  the  nature  of  the  soil — 
what  kind  of  grass,  or  grasses,  have  formed  the  sod; 
what  portion  of  the  land  has  been  reserved  for  hay 
or  other  cultivation  for  a  winter's  supply  of  food — 
what  divisions;  and  the  process  of  grazing  in  sum- 
mer, and  feeding  in  winter — what  kind  of  sheep; 
Cjuality  and  quantity  of  wool  obtained — general 
weight  of  mutton,  and  fitness  for  the  butcher;  price 
of  both;  season  of  having  lambs,  &c.  Sic?  If  an- 
swers were  made  to  the  above  queries  in  reference 
to  at  least  three  divisions  of  climate,  from  Virginia 
(o  Maine,  such  reciprocated  information  might  be 
9f  considerable  importance  to  sheep  breeders,  and 
))e  very  gratifying  to     Yours,  respectfully, 

A  PLAIN  FARMER. 

N.  B.  The  great  object  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
real  profits  are;  not  the  calculated,  reckoned,  or 
guessed  advantage  of  land  appropriated  to  sheep. 

[The  Editor  hopes,  and  has  little  doubt,  that  "A 
Plain  Farmer"  will  be  obligingly  answered.] 


QUERIES. 

WUatley's  Ford,  Geo.  Jan.  19,  1827. 

Mr.  SiClNMER, 

A  tyro  in  the  business  of  farming  is  desirous 
of  eli'iiting  information  on  the  following  subjects, 
and  concludes  that  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  it 
will  be  to  make  your  valuable  paper  the  vehicle  o( 
his  queries.  If,  therefore,  you  deem  them  worthy 
a  place,  please  to  lay  them  before  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer.  J.  B, 

1st.  What  is  the  best  manner  of  managing  a  stock 
of  goats,  particularly  the  best  means  of  keeping 
them  from  scaling  common  enclosures;  the  safest 
time  and  manner  of  castrating,  and  what  propor 
l^on  of  males  should  be  kept  in  a  stock? 

2d  What  is  the  best  season  for  spaying  hogs: 
also,  what  is  the  most  favourable  age  of  the  animal 
for  the  operation;  and  the  most  approved  method 
of  performing  it? 

Sd.  Is  there  any  cheap  means  of  preventing  the 
depredations  of  pi;;eons  upon  garden  and  other  val 
uable  vegetables,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  this  delicious  bird  for  the  table? 


4lh.  In  case  of  the  twiir  of  an  apple  tree  being 
stuck  into  the  ground  and  growing  to  maturity,  (in- 
stances of  which  I  have  fr.  quentiy  seen)  mij;ht,  or 
would  the  fruit  dilTer  from  the  parent  tree,  or  from 
a  graft  of  the  same  twigs  on  any  other  stuck;  or  is 
it  the  case,  and  if  so,  vviiy  is  there  any  difference  or 
prelerence  given  in  one  slock  over  another,  provid- 
ed the  graft  grows;  (the  whole  of  the  stock  being 
cut  off,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  been,  when  the 
graft  is  transplanted  to  the  orchard?) 

While  on  this  subject  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing the  fact,  on  my  own  experience,  that  the  quick- 
est means  of  rearing  a  good  peach  orchard,  is  by 
sticking  the  twigs  or  water  sprouts  (as  they  are 
termed)  in  the  spot  you  wish  the  tree  to  stand;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  will  die  in  a  common  season.  The 
time  the  buds  begin  to  swell  is  the  proper  time  to 
set  them  out.  I  have  a  nice  young  orchard  of  this 
description.  This  may  not  be  new  or  important  to 
many,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer;  but  I 
assure  you  it  was  both  to  me  four  years  ago. 

5th  What  is  the  best  timber  for  posts;  that  is, 
for  gate  posts  and  rail  fences,  &c.  Is  not  our  com- 
mon post  oak,  especi  lly  when  c^.arred,  as  durable 
as  most  or  any  others,  more  rare  and  dillicult  to 
procure? 

I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  durability  of 
the  lightwood,  sassafras,  mulberry,  chestnuts  and 
wild  locust. 

6th  In  this  section  of  the  union,  (western  Geor- 
ia,)  we  have  extensive  ch.estnut  forests;  would  the 
owners  of  those  forests  find  their  account  in  en- 
closing them  for  the  benefit  of  their  hogs;  or  is  the 
chestnut  mast  subject  to  spoil  and  be  lost,  provided 
it  is  not  gathered  shortly  after  it  drops? 

Would  the  chestnut  mast  keep  good  on  the  ground 
(as  many  of  the  oaks  do;)  for  several  months,  a 
chestnut  orchard  would  be  an  invaluable  apperte- 
nance  to  a  farm,  exclusive  of  its  excellence  for  rails; 
many  of  those  noble  trees  are,  no  doubt,  while  this 
is  writing,  tumbling  to  the  ground, and  others  gird- 
ling by  the  indiscriminate  stroke  of  the  axeman,  to 
give  place  to  Indian  corn,  which  will  probably  sup- 
port no  more  swine  than  the  native  growth  would 
have  done,  without  any  other  toil  than  enclosing  it 
with  timber  of  the  same;  (rails  of  which  a  good 
hand  can  cut  and  split  500  per  day,  and  will  last  at 
east  half  a  century.) 


[■Feb.  16,  1827. 
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years  longer  than  il  done  when  it  liid;  and  hence 
arose  the  opinion  that  the  winter  was  the  risht  time 
to  fell  limber  to  insure  durability.  If  girdled  when 
the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  the  suilden  stoppage  leaves 
llie  trunk  full  of  sap,  a  fermentation  or  sourness 
takes  place,  the  baik  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
moisture,  the  wood  becoaies  soft,  and  the  worm 
soon  commences— not  so  if  the  operation  is  done  in 
the  wint.T. 

A  larse  beech  tree  may  be  girdled  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  one  o"f  the  same  chrararter  in 
every  respect  in  the  following  ]\]ay— the  latter  will 
rot  two  years  sooner  than  the  former;  and  so  it 
would  be  of  two  trees  felled  at  the  same  periods, 
and  left  with  the  bark  on;  but  if  made  into  rails' 
(the  hark  taken  otf)  or  lor  other  purposes,  the  lat- 
ter would  be  much  the  most  durable.  L.  S. 


HORTICTJt.TUS.B. 


TIMBER. 

The  right  time  to  fell  timber  for  rails,  buildings. 
and  auricultnral  uses,  generally  is  when  the  sap  is 
in  full  How-;  when  the  bark  ceases  to  peel  freely,  the 
felling  should  be  stopped. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is  alleged,  that  the 
operation  is  performed  at  the  time  that  timber  will 
season  the  soonest — becomes  harder  and  firmer,  in 
consequence  of  quick  seasoning — the  pores,  being 
then  full  of  sap,  the  drying  of  which  leaves  behind 
something  of  a  gluey  kind,  having  somewhat  the 
benefit  of  oil  paint — being  harder  and  firmer  than  if 
felled  in  the  winter;  the  worm  is  longer  deterred 
from  commencing  its  depredations,  which  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  decay  of  all  tii;]bers. 

To  fell  timber  when  the  bark  does  not  peel  freely, 
is  at  a  time  of  the  year  which  takes  a  longer  period 
to  season,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  the  absence 
of  the  sap,  it  never  becomes  so  hard  and  s-iljd; 
hence  the  worm,  the  great  destroyer  of  timber,  com 
mences  earlier  its  operations. 

In  most  of  the  newly  settled  timbered  countries, 
it  was  the  general  practice  to  leave  valuable  timber 
trees  standing  in  the  fields,  which  were  girdled,  or 
deadened,  this  operation  being  performed  when  the 
bark  did  not  peel,  the  tree  would  stand   up  several 


*  .Although  a  vei'y  durable  timber  for  rails  or  other 
purposes  above  ground,  it  is  objectionable  for  posts,  on 
account  of  its  aptness  to  rot  off  immediately  at  the 
surface  of  the  grouncR 


(Selected  for  the  .\merican  Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  in  France  in  fields,  and  on 
terraced  hills,  as  in  Italy,  but  managed  in  a  different 
manner  to  what  it  is  in  that  country.  Here  it  is 
kept  low,  and  treated  more  as  a  plantation  of  rasp- 
berries  or  currants  are  in  England.  It  is  either 
planted  in  large  plats,  in  rows  three  or  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  at  two  or  three  feet  distance 
ill  the  row;  or  it  is  planted  in  double  or  single  rows, 
alternating  with  ridges  of  arable  land.  In  some 
cases,  also,  two  close  rows,  and  a  space  of  six  or 
seven  feet  alternate,  to  admit  a  sort  of  horse-hoeing 
culture  in  the  wide  interval.  Most  generally,  plan- 
tations are  n.ade  by  dibbling  in  cuttings  of  two  feet 
In  length;  pressing  the  earth  firmly  to  their  lower 
end.  an  essential  part  of  the  operation,  noticed  even 
by  Xenophon.  In  pruning,  a  stem  or  stooi  of  a  foot 
or  more,  is  left  above  ground,  and  the  young  shoots 
are  every  year  cut  down  within  two  buds  of  this 
stool.  Tbes«  stools  get  very  unwieldy  after  si.My 
or  a  hundred  years,  and  then  it  is  customary  in 
some  places,  to  lay  down  branches  from  them,  and 
form  new  stools,  leaving  the  old  for  a  time;  which, 
however,  soon  cease  to  produce  any  but  weak 
shoots.  The  winter  pruning  of  the  vine  generally 
takes  place  in  February;  a  bill  is  used  resemblin"- 
tl.tit  of  Italy;  the  women  faggot  the  branches,  and 
their  value  as  fuel  is  expected  to  pay  the  exjicnse  of 
dressing.  In  summer,  the  ground  is  twice  or  thrice 
hoed,  and  the  young  shoots  tied  to  short  stakes  with 
wheat  or  rye  straw,  or  whatever  else  comes  cheap- 
est The  shoots  are  topped,  in  some  plac^-s,  after 
]the  blossom  h;is  expanded,  and  the  tops  given  to 
jcoivs  In  some  places,  also,  great  part  of  the  young 
I  wood  is  cut  off  before  vintage  for  feed  to  cows,  and 
I  to  let  the  sun  directly  to  the  fruit.  The  sorts  ciilti- 
|vated  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  vineyards. 
Fourteen  hundred  sorts  were  collected  from  all 
parts  of  P'rance,  by  older  of  the  Compte  Chaptal, 
and  are  now  in  the  nursery  of  the  Luxembourg; 
but  little  or  no  good  will  result  from  the  collection, 
or  from  attempting  to  describe  them;  for  it  has 
been  ascertain<-d,  that  after  a  considerable  time  tlio 
fruit  of  the  \ine  takes  a  particular  character  from 
the  soil  in  which  il  was  planted:  so  that  fourteen 
hundred  sorts,  planted  in  one  soil  and  garden,  would 
in  time,  probably  in  less  than  half  a  century,  be  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  sorts;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
two  or  three  sorts  planted  in  fourteen  hundred  dif- 
ferent vineyards,  would  soon  become  so  many  dis- 
tinct varieties.  The  pineuu  of  Burgoyne,  and  the 
auvcmat  of  Orleans,  are  esteemed  varieties;  and 
these,  with  several  others  grown  for  wine  making, 
have  small  berries  and  branches  like  our  Burgundy 
grape.  Smtill  berries,  and  a  harsh  tiavour,  are  uni- 
versally preferred  for  wine-making,  both  in  France 
and  Italy.  The  oldest  vines  invariably  give  the 
best  grapes,  and  produce  the  best  wines.    The  Da- 
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roil  PejTOiise.  [ilantecl  r  vineyanl  twenty  years  ago, 
which,  thouiih  in  lull  hoarins,  he  says  is  still  too  vi- 
gdurous  lo  enahlf  him  to  jmise  of  the  tiiieness  and 
quality  of  the  wine  whit  h  it  may  one  day  afford. 
"In  the  C!os  de  f'oooi.s  vineyard,  in  which  the  most 
celebrated  Burgundy  wine  is  produced,  new  vine 
plants  have  not  hern  set  for  300  years;  the  vines 
are  renewed  by  layui;;-  the  old  trunks;  hul  the  root 
is  never  separated  Ironi  the  stock  This  celebrated 
vineyard  is  never  manured.  The  extent  is  160 
French  arpents.  It  makes,  in  a  good  year,  from 
160  to  "200  hoKsheads,  of  '260  bottles  each  hoffs- 
head.  The  expense  of  labour  and  cooperage  in 
such  a  year,  has  arisen  to  33,000  francs;  and  the 
wine  sells  on  the  spot  at  five  francs  a  bottle.  The 
vineyard  is  of  a  pineau  grape.  The  soil  about  three 
feel  deep  is  a  limest  'ne  rock  " — Enc.  A^ 

Tohay  i!,rape  and  wine.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
the  greatest  extent  in  Hungary.  The  well  known 
Tokay  is  raised  on  the  last  chain  of  the  Carpathian 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Tokay. 
The  district  extends  over  a  space  of  about  twenty 
English  miles.  "Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
country  it  is  the  custom  to  collect  the  grapes  which 
have  become  dry  and  sweet,  like  raisins,  whilst 
hanging  on  the  trees.  They  are  gathered  one  by 
one;  and  it  is  from  them  alone  that  the  prime  To- 
kay, or,  as  it  is  termed,  Tokay  Aiisbruch,  is  prepar- 
ed; whiih,  in  1S07,  sold  for  100  florins  the  cask  of 
180  halbes,  on  the  spot.  They  are  first  put  toge 
ther  in  a  cask,  in  the  bottom  of  which  holes  are 
bored  to  let  that  portion  of  the  juice  escape  which 
will  run  from  them  without  any  pressure.  This, 
which  is  called  Tokay  essence,  is  generally  in  small 
quantities,  and  very  highly  prized.  The  grapes  are 
then  put  into  a  vat,  and  trampled  with  the  bare 
feet,  no  greater  pressure  being  permitted.  To  the 
squeezed  mass  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
wine,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  is  then  strained.  This  juice,  without 
further  preparation,  becomes  the  far-famed  wine  of 
Tokay,  which  is  ditTicnIt  to  be  obtained,  and  sells 
in  Vienna  at  the  rate  of  \ii.  sterling  per  dozen. 

The  greater  part  of  these  vineyards  is  the  pro 
perty  of  the  Emperor;  several,  however,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles. — BrighV.i  Travels. 

Another  species  of  Hungarian  wine,  called  Mine- 
ser,  is  said  to  equal  Tokay;  next  to  that  in  value 
comes  the  wines  of  Edenburg,  Rusth,  St.  Gyorgy, 
and  Ofen,  followed  by  a  great  variety  whose  names 
arc  as  various  as  the  hills  which  produce  them. 
The  grape  which  is  preferred  for  making  the  Tokay 
and  other  Hungarian  wines  of  that  character,  is  a 
small  black  or  blue  grape,  figured  and  described  by 
Sicklcr  in  his  Garten  Jla^azine  of  1804,  as  the 
Hungarian  blue. — Enc  .%. 


ZiADXES'  DEPAB.XIMEBSw'X'. 

H.\RMONY,  GENERO.SITY,  &c. 

(From  "Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Karly  Education 
and  Nursery  Discipline.") 

Thoroughly  to  establish  the  principles  of  strict 
justice  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  rule,  and  in  that 
of  the  children,  one  toward  another,  is  the  grand 
means  of  securing  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a 
nursery,  and  the  only  sure  ground  work  of  harmo 
ny,  mutual  generosity,  and,  consequently,  of  love. 
The  apprehension  lest  his  property  should  be  ex- 
torted from  him;  the  fear  of  having  'us  own  rights, 
in  any  way,  infringed;  the  suspicion  that  he  may 
not  receive  his  due — renders  a  child  irritable  anil 
contentious:  whilst  the  certainty  that  he  himself 
shall  he  treated  with  entire  justice  and  inprirtiality, 
satisfies  his  mind,  composes  his  spirit,  and  prepares 
him  to  impart,  with  liberality,  what  he  knows  is  al 
together  in  his  own  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  habit  of  nice  attention,  on 
his  part,  to  the  rights  of  others,  teaches  him  the  in- 


valuable lesson  of  subduing  his  desires,  and  of  ex- 
|iecting  limits  to  his  individual  gratification.  Thus 
the  principle  of  ju>tice,  brought  into  full  effect,  cuts 
ort  the  main  sources  of  dispute  and  contention;  pre- 

rcs  the  way  for  a  free  and  liberal  spirit;  is  the 
surest  preservative  against  an  envious,  suspicious 
Ipiiiper;  and  is  the  first  step  towards  overcoming 
that  selfishness,  which  is  the  prevailing  evil  of  the 
human  heart.  This  evil  must  be  carefully  watch- 
ed, and  perseveringly  c  'Unteracted,  especially  by 
guarding  against  it  in  our  own  hearts  and  beha- 
viour; for,  let  It  be  remembered,  that  generosity  and 
affection  are  virtues,  which,  from  tneir  nature,  do 
not  admit  of  being  enforced  by  authority.  We  must 
not  attempt  to  command  them;  nor  should  we  up 
braid  children  for  the  want  of  them,  even  towards 
ourselves,  though  we  may  do  much  to  promote  their 
growth,  by  this  strict  adherence  to  justice,  by  infhi- 
ence,  instruction,  and  a  judicious  improvement  of 
those  natural  feelings  of  kindness,  which  almost  all 
children  occasionally  display.  There  are  few  whowill 
not  discover  emotions  of  sympathy  and  pity  at  the 
sight  of  any  sorrow  or  suffering,  which  they  under- 
stand to  be  such;  and  these  are  the  occasions  forawa- 
krning  their  benevolence  and  compassion, not  only  to- 
ward their  fellow  creatures,  but  to  every  living  thing. 
We  should  he  particularly  careful  to  lose  no  such 
opportunity  of  cultivating  this  tenderness  of  feeling 
among  themselves:  If  one  of  the  little  flock  be  ill, 
or  in  pain,  the  others  will,  generally,  shew  an  inter 
est  and  sympathy — a  desire  to  comfort  and  please 
him,  which  should  be  carefully  cherished.  The  af 
lections  of  elder  children  are  also  often  called  forth, 
in  a  lively  manner,  toward  the  younger.  Now,  al- 
though their  attentions  to  the  little  one,  may  at 
times  be  troublesome  to  the  attendant,  she  ought 
not  hastily  to  suppress  them — rather  let  her  com- 
mend the  younger  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
elder;  everbearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  nur- 
turing ihntfamily  affectirm,  so  invaluable  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life,  and  of  which  the  foundation  is  gener- 
ally laid  within  the  first  fen  years  of  childhood. 

Elder  children  are,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes 
inclined  to  tease,  and  domineer  over  the  younger; 
though  it  is  commonly  those  who  have  themselves 
been  treated  with  tyranny,  that  are  most  disposed,  in 
their  turn,  to  become  tyrants.  This  inclination  is 
ever  to  be  repressed;  we  are  to  point  out  the  mean 
ness,  as  well  as  the  barbarity,  of  employing  superior 
strength  in  oppressing,  or  torraenling  the  weak 
and  the  helpless;  and  uniformly  to  manifest  our  ah 
horrence  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  under  whatever 
form  they  may  appear,  even  when  exercised  to- 
ward the  most  insignificant  insect.  Let  the  first 
appearances  also  of  a  revengeful  disposition  be  es 
pecially  guarded  against,  both  in  our  children,  and 
in  the  conversation  and  conduct  of  those  who  are 
about  them.  If  a  child,  in  infancy,  be  encouraged 
to  beat  the  table,  against  which  he  has  bruised  his 
head;  if  he  be  allowed  to  strike  his  brother,  from 
whom  he  has  received  a  blow;  if  he  hear  the  lan- 
guage of  retaliation  and  mutual  reproach  among 
his  attendants,  can  we  be  surprised,  if  he  display  an 
irascible  and  vindictive  temper,  as  his  will  aiid  his 
passions  are  strengthened  by  age? 

Although  we  are  not  to  force  upon  children  even 
the  best  instruction,  nor  urge  them  to  an  exertion  of 
self  denial  and  benevolence,  for  which  their  minds 
are  not  ripe;  yet  we  must  remember  the  importance 
of  raising  their  views,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it,  to 
the  christian  standard  of  relative  goodness.  We 
may  gradually  inculcate  the  invaluable  precepts, 
that  we  should  forgive  one  another,  as  we  h  pe  our- 
selves to  be  forgiven;  that  "blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful, for  they  shall  obtain  mercy;"  that  "we  are  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us" — laving 
compassion  toward  all;  being  pitiful  and  courteous; 
remembering  "the  words  of  the  Lord  .lesus, '  that 
"it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 

How  many  of  the  fairest  opportunities  will  natu- 


rally present  themselves,  especially  to  a  mother, 
when  the  hearts  of  her  little  ones  are  touched,  not 
only  of  inculcating  these  divine  injunctions,  but 
which  will  still  more  avail,  of  tenderly -infusing  the 
spirit  they  breathe,  by  sympathy  and  influence? — 
Nor  is  it  only  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  may  assist  us  on  the.se  occasions,  we  have 
also  to  point  out  the  example  of  Christ.  We  have 
to  inculcate  the  habit  of  contemplating  his  charac- 
ter, not  only  to  be  loved  and  admired,  as  perfect  in 
itself,  but  as  a  pattern  lor  us,  as  the  standard  at 
which  we  are  continuully  to  be  aiming,  as  that  which 
is  intended  to  produce  the  strongest  effects  upon 
our  lives  and  affections.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  of 
this  perfect  pattern,  we  make  so  little  practical  use, 
that  it  is  so  little  brought  to  bear  upon  the  daily 
conduct  of  life.  No  religious  instruction  is  better 
suited  to  the  minds  of  children,  than  that  derived 
from  the  example  of  Christ;  and  no  part  of  this  ex- 
am()le  more  calculated  lo  touch  their  hearts,  than 
the  compassion,  the  tenderness,  the  consideration  of 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  others,  which  he  so  per- 
fectly displayed.* 

Children  may  be  easily  trained  to  exercise  kind- 
ness and  liberality  towards  the  poor;  they  will  ex- 
perience a  pleasure  in  relieving  their  wants.  When 
old  enough,  the  boys  may  be  induced  to  save  mo- 
ney; tht  girls  to  make  clothes  for  the  poor  families, 
with  whom  they  are  personally  acquainted.  It  is 
important  that  the  habit  of  giving  freely  should  be 
early  established;  for  the  usefulness  of  many  char- 
acters is  materially  abridged  through  life  from  the 
want  of  this  habit.  With  good  and  benevolent  in- 
tentions, they  know  not  how  to  dispense  liberally,  or 
how  to  open  their  hands  freely.  Mutual  presents, 
if  altogether  voluntary,  have  also  a  happy  tendency 
in  I  romoting  family  affection  and  go  id  will.  But, 
in  endeavouring  to  foster  liberality,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  kindness  is  not  to  be  forced. 

Children,  as  Ihey  advance  in  age,  should  he 
taught  to  distitjguish  between  that  true  generosity 
which  involves  self-denial,  and  that  which  costs 
them  nothing — between  a  generosity  which  springs 
from  A  desire  of  applause,  and  that  which  is  simply 
the  result  of  benevolence  and  a  sense  of  duty. 


*The  compassion  and  tenderness  of  our  Lord  will  be 
strongly  illustrated  by  contrasting  them  with  the  beha- 
viour of  the  disciples.  ICxcellent  as  they  were  as  men, 
their  impatience,  and  even  want  of  charity,  on  many 
occasions,  sufticiently  prove,  how  wide  is  the  difference 
between  luinian  virtue,  and  divine  perfection,  between 
that  exalted  standard  which  is  set  before  us  for  our 
imitation,  and  the  conduct  of  those  wlio  have  most 
nearly  approached  to  it.  It  was  the  language  of  the 
disciples,  "Send  the  midtitiute  away  that  they  may  go 
into  the  villages  and  buy  themselves  victuals."  Jesus 
answered,  "tiive  ye  them  to  eat" — "I  have  compassion 
upon  the  multitude,!  will  not  send  them  away  fasting, 
lest  ihey  faint  by  the  way."     ;Matt.  xiv.  and  sv.) 

The  followers  of  our  Lord  "charged  the  blind  man 
thai  he  shuuld  hold  his  peace."  "Jesus  stood  still, 
commanded  him  to  he  brought  unto  him,  saying,  What 
wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  unto  thee?  Receive  thy 
sight,  thj  faith  hath  saved  thee."       Luke  xviii.) 

VVlien  parents  brought  their  young  children  to  Jesus 
that  he  should  bless  them,  the  disciples  rebuked  them. 
"Jesus  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them.  Suf- 
fer the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not.'  And  he  tuok  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  thern,and  blessed  them."     (Mark  x.) 

When  the  Samaritans  refused  to  receive  their  mas- 
ter, the  disciples  would  have  commanded  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven  to  consume  them.  Jesus  answered, 
"Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of;  the 
Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them."     (Lnke  ix.1 

When  his  enemies  surrounded  our  Lord  with  swords 
and  slaves,  "Simon  Peter  having  a  sword,  drew  i'  and 
smote  the  High  Prie>t's  servant;  and  cut  off  his  right 
ear  -then  said  Jesus  unto  Peter,  put  up  thy  sword  into 
the  sheath."  ".\nd  he  touched  his  ear  and  healed  it." 
(Luke  3ixii. — John  xviii.) 
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It  is  desirable  that  the  play  tbi.iKs,  buoks,  &c.  ol 
each  child  be  marked  with  his  own  name.  This 
prevents  many  disputes,  by  facilitating  that  regard 
to  individual  property  before  recommended.  When 
the  division  ol  any  common  treat  is  lel't  to  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  it  is  a  good  regulation  that  the  di- 
vider is  always  to  expect  the  last  choice  himself; 
and  that  the  absent  are  particularly  to  be  remem- 
bered— the  most  liberal  shares  to  be  reserved  for 
them. 

These  observations  may  appear  unnecessarily 
minute;  but  it  is  by  little  things  that  children  ac- 
quire habits,  and  learn  to  apply  general  principles: 
"To  a  fond  parent,  who  would  not  have  his  son  cor- 
rected for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying  it 
was  a  small  matter,  Solon  wisely  replied,  'Aye,  but 
custom  is  a  great  one.'  " 
^■°— — — «*»i»— — »i— ^— — — — — ^"^^^^^ 

SFORTIZIG  OLIO. 


FOX  HUNTING. 

Hark!  Hark!  the  joj  inspiring  horn, 

Salutes  the  early  rising  morn. 
And  echoes  through  the  dale; 

With  clamourous  peals  the  nills  resouticl, 

The  hounds  quick  scented  scour  the  ground, 
And  sniifF  the  fragrant  gale. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Ameuican  Farmer: 

Sir — Believing  that  an  account  of  the  late  meet- 
ing between  seven  couple  of  dogs  of  the  Baltimore 
hunt,  and  a  like  number  of  the  Bridge  (Potomac) 
pack,  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers,  I 
give  you  a  short  account  of  five  days'  sport. 

Tuesday,  SOlh  ult. — Met  by  apponitment  at  Ross- 
burg,  where  we  were  joined  by  a  party  of  gentle 
men  from  Bladensburg,  with  seven  dogs,  making  a 
pack  of  35  in  number.  Rain  fell  until  eleven  o'clock, 
ivhen  the  dogs  were  uncoupled,  and  about  twenty 
gentlemen,  impatient  tor  the  chase,  mounted  their 
horses,  and  took  a  direction  to  the  west.  Many 
covers  were  drawn  without  finding;  at  length  a  fox 
was  unkennelled  near  the  Montgomery  turnpike. 
He  went  away  for  the  broken  ground  on  the  north- 
west— here  another  fox  was  unkennelled,  and  the 
dogs  divided.  One  fox,  with  fourteen  dogs  hard  at 
faim,  made  for  the  covers,  two  miles  down  the 
creek,  where  he  ran  in  circles  for  an  hour,  after 
which  he  broke  away  through  the  estate  of  IMr. 
Digi;s,  and  through  a  part  of  the  District  of  Colura 
bia,  crossing  the  Baltimore  road  between  Wash- 
ington and  Bladensburg,  near  the  spot  where  Com 
inodore  Barney  was  wounded,  and  passing  the 
eastern  branch  on  the  ice,  was  killed  in  Prince 
George's  county.  Owing  to  the  heavy  riding  and 
the  badness  of  the  ground  over  which  he  ran,  not 
a  horseman  was  within  eight  miles  when  the  chase 
ended.  The  other  (ox  kept  doublint;  on  the  broken 
ground,  occasionally  crossing  to  the  pine  covr  r 
where  the  first  fox  was  found.  The  writer  i>  not 
informed  of  thf  result,  having  at  sun-down  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Graoif's;  where  the  wh<de 
company  was  .soon  re  united  in  good  trim  to  enjoy 
the  cliHerful  lire  and  cheerful  board  that  aivait'iliis; 
and  where  the  evening  was  spent  must  pleasantly 
in  conning  over  the  feats  of  the  cloga,  and  the  inci- 


dents of  the  day,  enlivened   by  appropriate  songs, 
and  amongst  others,  by  G ,  in  his  best  style. 

Bright  Chanticleer  proclaims  the  dawn. 

And  spangles  deck  the  thorn, 
The  lowmg  herds  now  quit  the  lawn. 

The  lark  springs  from  the  corn; 
Dogs,  huntsmen,  round  the  window  throng. 

Fleet  Jxiiio  leads  the  cry. 
Arise  the  burden  of  my  song. 

This  day  a  stag  must  die. 

CHORUS. 

With  a  hey,  ho,  chevy. 

Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  tantivy. 

Hark,  hark,  tantivy. 

This  day  a  stag  must  die. 

The  cordial  takes  its  merry  round. 

The  laugh  and  joke  prevail. 
The  huntsman  blows  a  jovial  sound. 

The  dogs  snufl'  up  the  gale; 
The  upland  hills  they  sweep  along. 

O'er  fields,  through  brakes  they  fly, 
The  game  is  rous'd;  too  true  the  song, 

This  day  a  stag  muat  die. 

With  a  heigh  ho  chevy,  &c. 

Poor  stag,  the  dogs  thy  haunches  gore. 

The  tears  run  down  thy  face, 
The  huntsman's  pleasure  is  no  more. 

His  joys  were  in  the  chase; 
Alike  the  generous  sportsman  burns. 

To  win  the  blooming  fair. 
But  yet  he  honours  each  by  turns. 

They  each  become  his  care. 

With  a  heigh  ho  chevy,  &c. 

Thus  endsd  the  first  day's  sport. 

Thursday,  1st  February,  inst. — The  Baltimore  and 
Bridge  dogs  after  a  long  trail,  unkennelled  a  fox  on 
the  Virginia  side,  near  the  factory.  His  first  run 
was  along  a  road  for  more  than  a  mile  to  Chapman's 
old  fields,  where  he  doubled,  first  to  the  left,  and 
returning,  crossed  the  road  and  breasted  the  open 
country  to  the  wood,  back  of  Arlington,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Custis;  turning  then  to  the  left,  he 
made  for  the  Gorgetown  ferry,  which  he  soon  reach- 
ed, and  doubling  short  round,  he  took  his  ba'-k 
track,  passing  Arlington,  and  tiirough  Chapman's 
old  field,  made  good  the  pine  covers  west  of  the 
Doctor's  branch.  After  one  circle  round  the  pines, 
he  again  breasted  the  open  country  holding  the  dogs 
at  a  sale  distance,  and  ran  again  to  the  lerry,  and 
back  to  the  Doctor's  branch.  Although  he  still 
kept  several  miuutes  ahead  of  the  pack,  it  was  evi- 
dent the  dons  were  running  to  kill;  they  carried  the 
scent  breast  high,  and  ran  without  check.  The  fox 
doubled  back  lor  Arlington  woods,  which  reaching, 
he  doubled  to  the  right,  passed  the  low  grounds  near 
the  bridge,  passed  on  to  the  Piney  hills,  where  he 
was  killed  after  a  chase  of  three  hours  and  a  half 
This  was  the  most  interesting  chase  of  the  season; 
the  fox  was  viewed  repeatedly,  and  the  dogs  were 
almost  always  in  sight. 

Saturday,  February  3(i. — The  same  dogs  found  a 
fox  near  Arlington,  and  seven  went  away  with  him 
to  the  Falls  hills,  at  such  a  slashing  rate,  and  in  a 
course  so  str  light  that  all  the  horsemen  and  the  ba 
lance  of  the  pack,  at  the  time  on  the  trjil  of  a  grey 
fox,  were  thrown  out.  This  may  be  called  a  blank 
day. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  6th. — A  gentleman  from  Fairfax 
joined  by  appointment  with  seven  dogs,  among 
them  the  famous  hound  littler.  Found  on  Piney 
hill;  double^d  round  that  and  broke  away  lor  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  through  the  low,  and  chiefly 
open  grounds,  leaving  Arlington  to  the  left,  and  Ihe 
Georgetown  ferry  to  the  right,  reached  Gen.  Jones's 
lanii, doubling  to  the  li'fl,  made  the  Doctor's  branch; 
duwii  that,  crossed  the  four  mile  creek  to  Ihe  Fac- 
tory hills;  re-crossed  the  four  wiile  creek  to  Piney 


hill;— h^•  now  made  a  strai-ht  run  through  the  old 
helds  £o  Gen.  Jones's,  doubled  to  the  rio-ht.  and 
made  the  Georgetown  ferrv;  kept  down  the  river's 
bank,  opposite  Mason's  i.sland,  passed  ihe  low 
grounds  near  the  bridge,  doubled  round  Piney  bill, 
and  was  run  into  and  killed  there,  after  a  chase  of 
two  hours  and  three  quarters.  This  was  the  second 
best  chase  of  the  season;  and  what  was  remarkable, 
though  it  rained  incessantly,  there  was  never  a  loss 
ol  a  minute's  duration. 

Thursday,  Feb  8M.— The  Fairfax  and  Bridge 
dogs  met  by  appointment  at  the  Four  mile  run- 
found  a  grey  fox,  which  was  killed  after  an  unusual 
long  run  of  two  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  day,  dawning  forth  from  the  east. 
Has  night's  humid  curtain  withdrew. 

The  huntsman  arises  and  winds  the  sweet  horn. 
Inspiring  the  musical  crew. 

And  now  they're  unkennell'd,  and  dashing  abroad. 

So  wantonly  frolic  and  gay; 
Then  clustering  submiss,  by  the  whip  and  voice  aw'd 

Thus  trotting  to  cover  awav. 

See  thro'  the  copse,  how  the  hounds  spread  and  trr. 

Examining  each  likely  haunt; 
Hark!   1  heard  Raller  drag  him,  preluding  a  cry. 

How  they  join  him,  and  merrily  chant! 

As  they  get  nearer  to  him,  the  chorus  it  fills. 
Hark!  hark!  now  Ihe  villain  is  found! 

How  grand  is  the  crash  while  back  from  the  hills 
Echo  gladly  returns  the  sweet  sound. 

The  ploughman  and  woodman  their  labour  forsake. 

To  tally  him  otF  see  them  run! 
If  not  headed  back,  he  soon  now  will  break. 

There's  a  halloo — by  zounds  be  is  gone! 

All  wild  from  the  covert  away  burst  the  hounds. 

Ambitious  to  lead,  see  each  strive; 
Now  the  scent  having  lost,  see  them  fling  o'er  the 
grounds. 

There  they  have  it  again — how  they  drive! 

Hold  hard! — they're  at  check! — how  obliquely  they 
spread. 

There  that  wide-casting  bitch,  see,  has  hit  him! 
Now  see  the  old  hounds,  how  they  press  to  the  head! 

A  sure  sign  the  villain  is  sinking. 

This  loose  now  will  do  him,  his  wiles  avail  nau'»ht. 

See  them  run  out  of  scent  into  view! 
Ev'ry -hound's  chopping  at  him! — by  Jove  then  I 
thought — 

Now  Slim!  and  then  Spring! — who!  whoop! 

The  hounds,  quite  transported  with  greediness.feast; 

The  horn  now  proclaims  he  is  dead: 
The  sportsmen  all  pleas'd,  but  no  one  more  bless'd 

Than  he  whose  good  hound  kept  the  lead. 

In  perfection  this  glorious  sport  to  enjoy. 

At  your  table  let  temp'rauce  preside; 
Ruddy  health  a  companion  you'll  constantly  have, 

And  contentment  will  sit  by  her  side. 


PEDIGREE  OF   TUCKAHOE. 

[Fttratslied  by  a  gettlleman  to  the  south.} 
Tiickahoe  was  'bred  by  John  Wickham,  Esq.,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  was  sired  by  FItrizel,  Flori- 
zel  was  one  of  the  most  unequalled  race  horses  ever 
raised  in  Virginia,  having  never  paid  forfeit  or  been 
beaten;  the  utmost  of  his  speed  (like  the  English 
Eclipse,)  was  never  known,  as  no  hors,-  that  con- 
lended  against  him  could  come  within  reach  of  his 
heels.  He  was  a  horse  of  fine  size,  (sixteen  hands,) 
and  commanding  appearance,  and  yet  possessing 
fine  symmetry  and  uncominou  activity.  He  was 
got  by  the  imported  horse  Diomed;  he  hy  Florizel; 
and  lie  by  King  Herod.  King  Herod,  in  nineteen 
year.s,  got  the  astonishing  iinnibcr  ol  lour  liinlicd 
and  ninety-seven  winners,  who  won  two  hundred 
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thousand  [jounds  sterling,  nearly  equal  to  a  million  I 
of  il'.llars.  The  dam  of  Florizel,  by  the  importedj 
Shnrk,  ^raiiddam  by  Harris's  Eclipse,  (a  son  of  old 
Fe.irnouti;ht,  out  of  an  imported  mare— imported 
Fearnought— imported  Shock.  &c.  &c.,  being  tho  | 
rough  bred.)  The  dam  of  Tuckahoe,  by  tlie  im-  ^ 
portr^d  horse  Alderman,  grariddam  by  the  imported 
horse  Clockfast,  (half  brother  to  old  Medley,)  great] 
graiiddam  by  old  VVildaire,  one  of  the  finest  stal-  \ 
lions  ever  raised  in  Virginia,  being  got  by  old  Fear- 
nought, dam  by  Jolly  Roger,  out  of  the  imported 
mare  Kitty  Fisher. 


MXSCSXiIiABJrEOUS. 


BANKING  SYSTEM. 
[We  have  been  for  a  long  time  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  the  reflections  contained  in  the  follow-  j 
ing  extract.  I'hey  are  not  now  promulgated  for 
the  first  time;  if  we  mistake  not,  they  agree  with 
the  predictions  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
charter  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland,  and  ^ 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  country  banks  in  our  state,  i 
Too  many  of  the  evil  consequences  foretold  at  that 
time,  have  since  become  melancholy  matters  of 
fact;  and  if  it  be  now  too  late  to  redeem  the 
broken  fortunes  of  those  who  have  been  swallowed 
in  the  vortex,  it  may  yet  be  time  enough  to  warn 
those  who  are  approaching  under  full  sail,  and  in 
easy  confidence,  the  margin  of  the  same  whirlpool, 
unconscious  of  their  danger.  The  evil  I'ffects  upon 
the  landed  intere.st.  which  result  from  easy  borrow- 
ing, on  short  discounts  of  u.. certain  cniUiimaiice,  are 
here  described  with  a  liveliness  and  truth  that  re- 
minds us  of  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  by  the 
well  known  and  deservedly  popular  author  of  "Let- 
ters from  the  South."  Perhaps  the  pamphlet  from 
which  they  are  taken  may  be  by  the  same  pen.  We 
have  only  seen  what  has  been  copied  from  it,  by 
the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.] 

"But  however  dangerous  may  be  the  temptation, 
and  injurious  the  consequences  of  an  unlimited  pa- 
per system,  to  the  mercantile  community,  there  is 
another,  the  largest,  the  most  wealthy, and  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  this  or  any  other  state,  to  whom 
the  multiplication  of  little  banks,  is  still  more  inju- 
rious. I  mean  the  farmers;  the  owners  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  land,  whose  labours  are  the  blessing  of 
every  country,  and  whose  products  the  stafT  of  fife 
to  all  mankind.  1  speak  of  »vhat  has  passed  under 
my  own  eyes,  when  I  say  that  a  country  bank  is  a 
nuisance  of  the  worst  kind  to  all  parts  where  its  in- 
fluence extends.  It  at  once  begets  among  the  far- 
mers a  taste  for  expensive  improvements,  and  is  the 
parent  of  a  thousand  imaginary  wants,  which  it  af- 
fords at  the  same  time  the  momentary  means  of 
supplying.  The  old  Dutch  barn,  which  answered 
the  purposes  of  his  honest  old-fashioned  father,  and 
his  own,  must  be  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  one 
of  a  more  improved  construction,  and  far  more  ex- 
pensive. One  ex|)ense  begets  another.  The  house 
which  kept  the  old  barn  in  countenance,  and  was 
kept  in  countenance  by  the  barn,  can  no  longer 
hold  up  its  head;  it  is  disgraced  by  the  modern  struc- 
ture and  must  also  be  pulled  down,  to  make  way 
for  a  palace,  which  is  far  too  large  for  the  ground 
to  which  it  appertains.  A  new  house  requires  new 
furniture,  and  a  mode  of  living  to  correspond  with 
the  rest  of  the  new  creation.  There  is  a  capi- 
tal mill  seat  on  the  farm,  and  though  there  are  a 
plenty  of  mills  for  all  the  uses  of  the  neighbour 
hood,  the  demon  of  speculation  whispers  fiim  to 
build  a  merchant  mill,  with  all  old  Oliver  Evans' 
machinery,  and  heaven  knows  what  other  improve- 
ments besides.  Thus  he  goes  on  with  impiovc- 
ment  upon  improvement,  till  he  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt. 


But  where  does  he  get  all  the  money  for  these 
improvements?  Thus  it  is:  A  liberal,  kind-hearted 
man,  belonging  to  one  of  these  little  country  banks, 
fur  whose  paper  there  is  no  earthly  necessity  in 
transacting  the  business  of  the  neighbourhood,  falls 
accidentally  in  his  company,  at  an  election,  or  at  the 
little  market  town,  and  begins  by  wondering  why  he 
don't  build  a  new  barn,  a  new  house,  a  new  mill,  or 
undertake  some  other  great  improvement  on  his 
farm.  Every  thing  is  rising  at  the  moment  in  its 
nominal  value  in  consequence  of  the  floods  of  paper 
poured  forth  by  the  new  bulk;  and  those  improve- 
ments will  enable  him  to  sell  his  farm  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  make  a  capital  speculation.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  a  race  of  men  having 
lew,  if  any  equals  in  the  world,  in  ail  the  essentials 
of  a  great  nation.  But  they  have  their  foibles. 
They  cannot  harden  their  hearts  against  the  seduc- 
tion of  SPECULATION.  At  that  magic  word,  their 
eyes  begin  to  sparkle;  they  prick  up  their  ears,  and 
snort,  and  curvet,  and  caper  about,  like  the  young 
war-horse  in  the  meadow,  when  he  hears  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet.  Like  him  they  run  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  poking  their  heads  through  tiie  fence, 
or  measuring  its  heights  with  their  arched  necks  to 
see  if  it  can  be  cleared  at  a  bound.  Nothing  can 
restrain  them,  and  finally,  they  either  break  down 
the  barrier  or  leap  the  gate,  and  away  they  go, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  or  the  left,  before  or 
behind,  in  their  ardor  to  follow  the  empty  sound. 
So  with  our  honest  farmer.  He  listens — and  is 
overcome.  He  is  determined  to  make  a  specula 
tion,  and  nothing  delays  him  a  single  moment  but 
the  want  of  means. 

"These  are  promised  hkn  with  unlimited  genero- 
sity, by  the  libsral  gentleman  aforesaid.  It  is  only 
to  give  his  note  backed  by  a  mortgage,  or  assign- 
ment of  his  land,  and  money  will  rain  down  in 
showers.  The  note  will  be  renewed  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days,  as  often  as  he  wishes,  and  in  the  interim 
there  will  ceriainly  be  opportunity  for  a  great  spe 
culation.  The  bait  is  swallowed;  the  note  signed, 
tli2  mortgage  recorded  in  doomsday  book — the  mo- 
ney received  and  the  mill  built;  but  no  grist  comes 
to  it — and  a  mill  without  grist  is  but  a  poor  specu- 
lation. Sixty  days  are  like  sixty  minutes,  to  a  man 
that  has  a  note  to  pay.  Time  limps  with  creditors, 
but  flies  with  debtors.  The  note  is  renewed,  with 
the  interest  added.  It  is  astonishing,  gentlemen,  how 
a  debt  grows,  when  it  is  thus  fed  with  a  meal  of  in- 
terest every  sixty  days.  The  agent  of  the  bank, 
who  very  likely  has  a  notion  of  making  a  snug  spe- 
culation himself  out  of  the  farm,  watches  our  honest 
farmer  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  and  plays  with 
him  as  prettily,  till  it  is  time  for  the  coup  de  grace. 
All  at  once  the  bank  is  hard  pressed  for  money,  and 
the  note  which  by  this  time  has  nearly  approached 
to  a  tolerably  fair  price  for  half  the  farm,  must  be 
paid.  The  farmer  tries  to  sell  his  farm,  and  realize 
his  great  speculation  But  no  man  ever  gets  a  great 
price  when  it  is  known  that  he  must  sell.  Besides, 
the  little  bank  has  if  always  in  its  power  to  make 
money  scarce  in  the  neighbjurhood,  by  calling  in 
its  loans  or  refusing  discounts.  The  catastrophe  is 
inevitable — the  farm  is  sold,  and  ten  to  one,  bought 
in  by  the  bank,  at  a  great  sacrifice;  and  the  next 
thing  you  hear  of  our  honest  farmer,  he  is  on  his  way 
either  to  jail,  or  to  Missouri  or  Arkansaw,  in  search 
of  a  new  speculation.  I  have  seen  half  a  township, 
aye,  gentlemen,  half  a  county,  change  hands  in  this 
way,  before  the  final  catastrophe — to  wit:  the  failure 
of  the  bank,  and  the  loss  to  the  public  of  perhaps 
three  times  the  leat  amount  of  its  nominal  capital 
It  is  a  fair  exchange — rags  for  lands  and  houses — a 
crust  of  bread  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton — a  shadow 
for  a  substance. 

"Such  consequences  are  not  accidental,  but  inevi 
table,     i  have  visited  many   parts.of  this  country, 
and  been  much  conver.san!  with  the  life  and  history 
of  the  farmers.    I  was  born  and  brought  up  among 


them.and  hare  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
great  interest  in  (heir  prosperity,  because  I  know, 
that  they  constitute  the  back  bone,  the  very  marrow 
and  sinew  of  this  nation.  The  other  classes  merely 
crawl  upon  the  outside  crust  of  the  country;  but  the 
cultivator  of  the  land  is  anchored  in  its  bosom,  and 
is  as  much  a  piece  of  his  farm,  as  a  sailor  is  of  his 
ship.  In  all  my  observation  and  experience,  I  can 
honestly  declare,  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  coun- 
try bank,  which  did  not  eventually  produce  such  a 
state  of  things  as  I  have  described.  And  it  cannot 
be  otherwise — it  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  it  must  be  so — it  is  the  eternal 
law  of  necessity,  which  forever  connects  effects  with 
their  causes.  Wherever  you  throw  temptation  in 
the  way  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time  aflbrd  them 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  longings,  you  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  ensure  their  yielding  to  these 
temptations.  The  first  and  most  certain  consequence 
of  establishing  a  bank  among  a  simple  race  of  yeo- 
manry, is  to  tempt  them  from  their  usual  habits  of 
economy  and  prudence.  The  examples  of  those  who 
share  in  the  favours  of  the  bank;  the  improvement 
and  embellishments  they  are  thus  enabled  to  make; 
and  the  increase  of  luxuries  they  display  in  their 
style  of  living,  are  but  too  apt  to  tempt  others  to 
participate  in  these  novel  delights.  Men  do  not  like 
to  see  those  with  whom  they  have  been  hitherto  on 
an  equality,  suddenly  shoot  ahead  of  them  in  the 
voyage  of  life;  and  one  single  example  of  splendid 
pauperism  in  the  person  of  a  dependant  on  a  coun- 
try bank,  is  sufficient  to  lead  a  whole  neighbourhood 
into  a  habit  of  taking  up  money,  in  loans  of  sixty 
days. 

"The  remarks  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  ofTer- 
ing,  upon  the  mischievous  disadvantages  of  these 
short  accommodations  in  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity, apply  with  ten  fold  foice  to  the  business  and 
condition  of  the  farmers.  The  merchant  buys  one 
day,  and  sells  the  next;  and  that  punctuality  with 
regard  to  pecuniary  engagements  which  is  essentia! 
to  his  existence,  enables  him  to  calculate  with  some 
degree  of  ceHainty,  on  receiving,  or  being  able  to 
pay,  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  a  certain  day.  Be- 
sides this,  he  enjoys  in  various  ways,  facilities  for 
meeting  his  engagements,  unknown  to  the  farmer, 
who  deals  but  little  in  notes  of  hand,  and  is  not  con- 
sidered a  bankrupt  if  he  omits  to  pay  on  a  specified 
day.  The  merchant,  moreover,  if  in  any  regular 
business,  will,  generally  speaking,  be  able  to  make 
by  his  bank  accommodations,  enough  to  pay  the 
discount,  and  a  little  besides  for  himself.  But  the 
farmer  who  can  afford  to  pay  six  or  seven  per  cent, 
for  money  out  of  the  produce  of  his  farm,  must  rise 
early  and  work  late — he  must  live  upon  rye  bread 
and  salt  pork,  and  carry  all  the  rest  to  market. — 
This  is  the  case  where  he  pays  interest  only  once  a 
year,  and  the  creditor  is  content  to  wait  till  he  can 
thresh  liis  grain,  kill  his  hogs,  and  bring  to  market 
all  he  has  to  sell.  But  it  is  infinitely  worse  where 
the  liability  of  payment  recurs,  regularly,  every  si.x- 
ty  days,  and  where  the  interest  must  be  paid  on  a 
certain  day,  or  added  to  the  principal.  His  harvest 
of  wheat;  his  haymaking;  his  beef  and  his  pork; 
his  receipts  of  money,  in  fact,  only  happens  once  a 
year,  and  once  only,  or  at  most,  twice  in  the  year,  is 
he  prepared  to  pay  any  considerable  sum  of  money. 
How  then  can  he  endure  for  any  length  of  time, 
this  rapid  succession  of  demands,  and  this  unceas- 
ing accumulation  of  interest?  I  never  knew  but  one 
farmer,  who  survived  a  bank  discount,  and  he  was 
happily  preserved  from  certain  destruction,  by  the 
bank  being  ruined,  before  it  had  time  to  ruin  him. 

"Thus  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  a  deceitful  painted 
spectre  of  prosperity  is  seen  to  stalk  for  a  while  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  these  pernicious  insti- 
tutions. The  houses  become  better;  the  barns  more 
capacious;  the  fences  more  neat,  and  the  fields  are 
dressed  in  smiles.  But  the  heart  of  the  poor  tenant 
at  will,  rejoices  not  in  what  now  no  longer  belongs 
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lo  him.  His  pillow  cases  me  fiiiKr  than  they  were, 
but  they  pillow  an  achiii;;;  head — his  curl. i ins  are  ui 
more  fashionable — but  Ihey  hide  an  achint;'  heart, 
and  a  sleepless  man.  He  can  no  Ionu;er  look  oul  in 
the  bright  sunny  niornint;  on  his  inhenlance  with 
the  calm  satished  eye  of  unincumbeied  possession; 
nor  stand  as  he  once  did.  ('net  and  indipnndent  be- 
fore the  tirsMn  the  land.  He  is  in  debl  and  a  slave 
to  others.  The  profits  o(  his  land — the  land  ilseK, 
belonv;*  not  to  him;  and  thus  a  race  ol  lionest,  in- 
dustrious, virtuous,  and  independent  larmers,  is  e.\- 
chan^ed  forshm;;le  palaoes — painted  lerices — unne- 
cessary outbuiidin(;'s.  "nd  the  suprrlhiHus  trumpery 
ol'  a  genteel  draivin;;  room,  for  country  sossips  to 
meet  in,  and  envy  their  neighbours  the  possession 
of  some  gilded  gewgaw. 

"How  is  it  that  a  bank  is  necessary  to  its  attain- 
ment? Rither  the  projectors  of  this  undertaking  lor 
the  public  good  have  the  capital  or  the  credii  neces- 
sary to  its  completion,  or  they  have  not.  It  the  for- 
mer, then  a  bank  is  not  necessary;  d'  the  latter,  I 
would  ask,  who  takes  the  risk  of  the  failure  of  the 
project?  Certainly  the  people  at  large,  among  whom 
the  notes  of  the  bank  have  been  circulated.  If  tlie 
project  fads — if  the  funds  are  embezzled,  misappli- 
ed— or  if  the  cost,  as  is  generally  the  case,  far  e.x- 
ceeds  the  original  estimates,  and  the  bank  fails;  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  holders  of  its  notes  are  the 
sufterers,  and  the  public,  as  is  usual  in  all  these  pro- 
jects for  the  public  good,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, pays  the  price  of  the  failure. 

"In  the  history  of  these  projects,  based  upon 
banking  privileges,  the  bank  has  generally,  if  not 
always,  been  found  to  depend  upon  the  success  of 
the  former.  Where  the  object  was  really  prosecut- 
ed in  good  faith,  the  failure  of  the  project  was  lither 
preceded  or  succeeded  by  the  failure  of  the  l)ank 
But  the  ordinary  course  has  been,  and  probably  wdl 
continue  to  be  this: — the  public  good  having  an- 
swered its  purpose  of  a  ladder,  by  which  the  real 
object,  the  bank,  was  obtauied,  is  kickeci  away  with- 
out ceremony;  the  project  is  left  to  die  a  natural 
death,  while  the  bank  continues  in  operation,  to  the 
marvellous  benelit  of  the  projectors," 


ed  with  the  last  number.  A  single  number  will  he 
sent  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  see  a  specimen 
of  the  publication.  To  all  editors  who  will  give 
the  above  one  or  two  insertions,  we  shall  leel  much 
indebted,  and  will  gladly  reciprocate  their  kindness, 
P,  S.  The  AnnTican  Farmer  is  circulated  through 
every  state  and  territory,  and  is  written  lor  by 
many  of  the  most  distinguislied  |)iactical  farmers 
in  the  Union. 
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ARTICLES, 


$^Xt  the  instance  of. Mr.  Buchanan,  delegate  from 
Baltimore  county,  entitled,  already,  by  his  industry 
and  intelligence  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  leading 
nieiiibersol  the  legislature  o)  Maryland,  a  commit- 
tee has  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Delegates — call- 
ed the  Coiiimitlee  on  Ai^riculluie.  Assuredly  there 
is  a  wide  scope  and  ample  occasion  for  inquiries  into 
the  causes  ol  the  decline  ol  agriculture.  A  bill  has 
just  been  past  by  the  House  of  Rejireseiitatives  in 
Congress,  to  insure  a  fortune-ate  resull  to  the  few 
holders  of  large  capitals  employed  in  woollen  ma- 
nufactures. Can  any  thing  be  done,  in  the  way  of 
Itgislative  help,  to  save  from  ruin  the  many  whose 
little  all  is  in  the  soil? 


MIGRATlOiN  OF  BIRDS. 

CampbeWs  Station,  Tenn.,  Jan.  30, 1827, 
Ma.  Skinver, 

Sir, —  The  wild  pigeons  have  this  day  been  pass- 
ing this  place,  going  north,  in  vast  numbers.     S.  M. 


Baltimore,  Frid.4y.  February  16,  1827. 


^y-We  wish  that  every  friend  of  this  journal 
should  understand,  and  that  they  would  have  the 
kindness  to  make  it  known,  that  to  any  one  who  will 
procure  four  subscribers  and  remit  their  $^0,  we 
will  send  the  American  Farmer  without  charge — or. 
any  one  who  will  procure  _^t)e  subsi-ribers,  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  $.5  on  his  remitting  the  remaining 
J20.  We  beg  also  to  repeat,  that  all  which  is  ne 
cessary  to  be  done  by  any  one,  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe, is  to  inclose  a  five  dollar  note  by  mail,  at  the 
risic  of  the  Editor  of  the  .'linericau  Farmer,  Bulti 
nwre — and  whether  the  money  be  received  or  not, 
the  paper  will  be  forwarded  immediately,  and  the 
actual  receipt  of  each  number  of  the  volume  will 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Editor. 

The  American  Farmer  is  published  weekly  — 
about  one  half,  or  four  pages,  devoted  to  practical 
Agriculture;  the  remainder  to  Internal  Improve- 
ments, Rural  and  Domestic  F,conomy;  selections  for 
housekeepers  and  female  readers,  and  Natural  His 
tory  and  Rural  Sports.  A  minute  inde.v,  and  title 
page  to  the  whole  volume,  is  published  and  forward- 


t^It  is  stated  in  a  Boston  paper  of  the  6th  inst., 
that  there  v^ere  received  the  day  before,  in  a  long 
train  of  sleds,  about  20.001)  lbs.  of  wool,  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Livermore  &  Dunn.  This  wool  is  from 
sheep  kept  in  the  town  of  Orrville,  Vermont — where 
it  is  estimated  100,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  sheared 
last  year;  and  where,  we  are  told,  there  are  indivi 
duals  who  keep  from  600  to  3000  .sheep. 


Eclipse. — We  mention  for  the  information  of  the 
breeders  of  blooded  horses,  that  Eclipse  will  stand 
the  ensuing  season  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick 
county,  upon  the  border  of  North  Carolina.  This 
situation  has  been  selected  as  most  central,  and 
Willi  the  view  of  accommodating  the  many  gentle- 
men in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  own- 
ins  mares  of  the  Sir  Archy  stock. 

The  different  papers  (especially  those  to  the  South 
of  New  York.)  will  confer  a  favour  on  Ihe  owners  of 
blooded  mares,  by  inserting  this  notice,  as  Eclipse 
will  certainly  return  to  the  North  in  the  fall 


^^ToBACCo — The  reason  for  not  making  parti 
ciilar  mention  of  this  article,  is  because  there  is  no 
thing  doing  with  it.  If  any  thins  occurs  to  make 
a  stir  in  the  market,  our  readers  shall  be  apprized 
of  it 

f^Hay  is  selling  for  J,1.S  per  ton— Straw.  $12. 


WANTED. 

A  person  capable  of  erecting  a  Piggery,  on  the  plan 
set  forth  and  established  by  Mr.  N.  Ingersoll,  of  Massa- 
chusetts— a  description  of  which,  wilti  all  the  fixtures 
appertaining  lo  it,  can  be  founu  in  the  6tli  volume  of 
the  American  Farmer,  id  January,  lSi4.  Apply  at  this 
office.  reb.  16. 


FOR  SALE, 
A  full  blood  Devon  Cow,  three  years  old,  with  a  De- 
von bull  calf  by  her  side.     To  save  Irouhle,   the  price 
a?kcd  for  them  is  s'-O-     For  particulars,  apply  at  this 
office.  Feb.  16. 
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CANDLES,  Mould,   .  . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

I'EATHERS,  Live,.  .  . 
KISH,  Herrings, Sus. 

Shad,  trimmed, 

ILAXSEED, 

I' LOUR,  Superfine,  city, 

Fine,   

Susquehanna,  superii. 
GUNPOWDER,  Baiti.  . 
G  RAIN,  Ind.  corn,  yellow 
white 

Wheat,  Family  Flour, 

do.  Lawler,  &  Red, new 

do.      Red,  Susque.  .  . 

Rye, 

Barley,  Eastern    .  .  . 
Do.   country  .... 

Clover  Seed, Red    .  . 

Ruta  Baga  Seed,  .  .  . 

Orchard  Grass  Seed, 

Mangel  Wurtzel  Seed, 

Timothy  Seed,  ,  .  .  . 

Oats, 

Beans,  White,  .... 
HEMP,  Russia,  clean, . 

Do.      Country  .... 
HOPS,  1st  sort,  (1826) 

HOGS'  LARD, 

LEAD,  Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER,  Soal,  best, 
MOLASSES,  sugar-house 

Havana,  1st  qual.    .   . 

NAILS,  6n20d 

NAVAL  STORES,  Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,  Soft,    .  . 
OIL,  Whale,  common,  . 

Spermaceti,  winter    . 

PORb     Baltimore  Mess, 

do  Prime,  .   .  . 

PLASTER,  cargo  price, 

ground,   .  . 

RICF,  fresh, 

SOAP,  Baltimore  White, 
Brown  and  yellow, 
WHISKEY,  1st  proof, 
PEACH  BRANnV,4thpr 
APP'E  BRANDY,  1st  pr 
SUGARS,  Havana  White 
do.        Brown,  .  . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,  Cloves,  .... 

Ginger,  Ground,  .  .  . 

Pepper, 

SALT,  St.  Ubes,  .... 

Liverpool  ground    .   . 

SHOT,  Bait,  all  sizes,  . 

WINES,  Madeira,  L.  P. 

do  Sicily, .  . 

Lisbon 

Port,  first  quality,   .  . 
WOOL,  Merino,  full  bl'd 
do.        crossed,  .  . 

Common,  Country,    . 

Skinners' or  Pulled, 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HOPS. 

(Vrom  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Stale  of  New  York.) 
(Concluded  from  page  378.) 
In  the  poling,  wliicli  is  the  next  operation  to  be 
performed,  the  uominun  rule  is  to  be^in  as  soon  as 
the  binds  have  advanced  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  in  genei-al  about 
the  latter  end  of  Ajiril,  or  beginninK  of  May.  The 
number  of  poles  that  are  tlie  most  proper  and  ad- 
yanlageous  for  each  hill,  has  not  been  yet  well 
ascert  linrd  by  planters;  but  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  full  an<l  free  admission  of  air,  li^bt  and  sun, 
is  essentially  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
plants,  they  should  never  be  too  mu<th  crowded. 
Three  is  the  most  usual  allowance,  thuush  a  great- 
er number  is  often  employed.  They  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  (he  largest 
spaces  or  openings  towards  the  south  or  soutli-west, 
that  the  plants  may  derive  the  more  full  influence 
of  light  and  heat;  and  the  stoutest  on  the  side  whicJi 


tion  and  the  pickers  that  are  to  be  employed.  The 
latter  are  constructed  by  nailing  four  or  more  pieces 
of  boards  on  as  many  upright  posts  as  frames  set 
into  tlie  ground.  When  finished,  they  are  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  three  feet  in  breadth, 
and  about  the  same  in  heigbt  The  apparatus  be- 
ing thus  made  ready,  the  hop-binds  are  cut  over 
Klose  to  the  surface  of  the  land  by  a  person  accus- 


lonied  to  the  work,  and   the   poles  drawn  up  by  a  curely   attached 


had  recourse  to  for  tlie  purpose,  which  in  ICr-nt  io 
generally  bought  for  about  tifty  shillings  the  load, 
which  consists  pf  fifty  sacks. 

For  the  convenience  of  bagging  the  hops,  a  round 
hole  or  trap  is  prepared  in  the  floor  of  the  stowage 
room,  exactu  euual  in  size  to  that  of  the  mouth  of 
the  bag,  on  whlKh  a  frame  of  wood  is  placed,  to 
which  the  edge^  ol  the  opening  of  the  bag  are  se- 


tuol  lor  the  purpose,  which  is  termed  a  dog,  or  jtuU- 
ing-liook  They  are  then  placed  upon  the  fratne 
uilh  the  bind  u|ion  them,  mostly  two,  but  some- 
times three,  in  order  to  be  picked:  three,  four,  or 
more  pickers  being  employed  in  clearing  the  binds 
of  the  hops  on  each  side  of  the  diflerent  frames; 
(iiese,  with  the  person  engaged  in  sorting  the  poles, 
are  denominated  a  set.  Women  and  childreu  are 
IVequently  employed  in  this  work.  The  hops,  after 
being  carefully  separated  from  the  leaves  and  binds, 
yie  dropped  into  a  large  cloth  hung  round  on  tenter 
flooks  within,  underneath  the  frame.  When  this 
lias  bi'en  lilled,  the  hops  are  put  into  a  large  sack, 
in  order  to  their  being  taken  home,  to  be  dried  on 
!iiins  for  the  purpose.     This  should  always  be  per 


has  a  northern  aspect,  the  more  powerfully  to  resist  j.ormed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  the  hops 
the  winds.  The  poles  are  most  commonly  fixed  in|4iavc  been  picked,  that  they  may  not  sustain  any 
the  ground  by  means  of  an  iron  crow,  with  which  iinjiiry  by  remaining  together  in  their  green  moist 
holes  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  are  state;  as  where  this  is  the  case  they  are  often  liable, 
formed,  and  the  sharpened  root  ends  of  the  poles  especially  when  the  weather  is  warm,  to  be  much 
forcibly  placed  in  them,  the  earth  being  immedi-  damaged,  both  in  colour  ar.d  flavour,  in  the  course 
ately  afterwards  well  rammed,  or  trodden  about  of  a  few  hours,  by  the  ficat  which  they  take  on. 
them.  For  this  reason  it  is   necessary  to  keep  the  c(ist,  or 


The  difficulty  of  this  business  chiefly  consists  in 
pitcliing  the  holes  to  proper  depths;  in  setting  the 
poles  down  with  such  exertion  as  that  they  may  fix 


iln,  constantly  at  work,  octh  night  and  day,  dur 
ing  the  time  of  picking.  The  number  of  pickers 
should,  therefore,  be  as  nearly  as  possible  proper 


themselves  firm  at  the  bottom,  and  that  the  tops  ofilioned  to  the  quantity  of  hops  tiiat  can  be  dried  off 
the  poles  may  have  such  a  direction  outwards,  as!  hy  the  oust.  And  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
toobiiite  as  much  as  can  be  the  /lowsmg- of  the! season,  or  other  causes,  the  undried  hops  are  suf- 
biiids.  Where  due  attention  is  not  bestowed  on  [fercd  to  accumiiiale,  they  should  aKvays  be  placed 
these  points,  much  injury  and  loss  may  be  sustain-; only  a  few  together,  without  being  closely  packed, 
ed  by  the  destruction  of  the  plnnts.  VVhen  thej  In  cases  where  the  crops  are  pretty  abundant,  a 
poles  are  set,  two  or  three  of  the  binds  may  be  di- iiiligent  picker  will  separate  from  eight  to  ten 
reeled  up  each  of  (hem.  bolni»  t^d,  in  the  manner  ,b-aliels  a  day,  wiucli,  when  dried,  may  weigh  about 

advised  before, 'In  difforont  pUices  \^  uu^ '^•"    ono  J^-^Jcju^Bi^itrht     Jl  isu  usual  in  uiany  places  to 

ployed  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  to  be  repeat- |let  t\^  pickmgoT  tfiis  crop  Ijy  ine  uuiifcr.  .^. 
ed  ..s  there  ma}  be  occasion  for  it.  When  the  poles  j  price  is  variable,  according  to  the  abundance  or 
are  high  and  the  binds  strong,  standing  ladders  may  scarcity  of  labourers.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  ex- 
be  usel'ul  in  tying  them  near'the  tops.  pert  pickers  will  be  necessary  in  favourable  seasons 
It  has  been  observed  that  this  work  demands  and  where  the  produce  is  ratiier  abundant,  to  keep 
particular  attention   in  the  early   part  of  Hie  ^um-  an  oast  at  work  that  is  capable  of  drying,  off  eighty 


all   round.     A  very  small  handful 
icn  tied  firmly  in  each  of  the  lower 


When   .short  and   slender  poles  have   been 

put  to  hills  where  the  binds  prove  of  strong  and 
vigorous  growth,  it  may  sometimes  repay  the  trou- 
ble to  have  them  removed,  and  others  of  a  taller 
and  stronger  kind  put  djwn  in  their  stead.  The 
benefit  obtained  by  this  practice  is  often  consi- 
derable. 

During  the  summer  in  the  more  early  growth  of 
the  plants,  the  superfluous  binds  of  every  kind 
should  be  repeat<-rlly  removed  as  they  present  them- 
selves, reserving  only  one  or  two  on  each  hill  to 
sufiply  the  places  of  "such  as  may  be  hurt  in  being 
trained  to  the  poles  at  first,  as  accidents  of  this  na- 
ture often  occur,  in  consequence  of  the  tender  buds 
being  bruised  or  rubbed  ott'  by  the  agitation  of  the 
winds. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  culture  that  is  required 
till  the  season  at  which  the  hops  become  ripe,  and 
are  ready  to  be  picked,  which  is  known  by  the  fra- 
grant smell  which  they  emit,  their  becoming  firm, 
and  acquiring  a  brown  colour.  It  is  usually  about 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  September. 

Miuh  care  and  circumspection  is  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  this  business,  to  see  that  every 
thing  proceeds  with  regularity  and  despatch,  as 
there  is  always  much  danger  from  delay,  the  crops 
being  equally  exposed  to  injury  from  the  winds  as 
continued  rain.  As  a  preparation  for  this  business, 
liLiskfts,  bins,  or  cribs,  Ave  procured  or  formed,  in 
nuniiier  profiorlionate  to  the  extent  of  the  planta- 
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bushels  at  eaoh  measuring. 

Beside  the  pole-puller  and  pickers,  another  per- 
son will  be  requisite  in  the  hop  plantation,  in  order 
to  pick  up  the  scattered  branches  of  (he  binds,  and 
convey  the  produce  to  the  kiln.  A  boy  is  in  gene 
ral  employed  in  this  business,  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  work,  is  commonly  called  the  pokeboy.  The 
conveyance  of  the  hops  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  cart,  horse,  or  hand-labour,  according  to  the 
distLince  of  the  plantation  from  the  kiln. 

The  drier,  or  person  employed  in  the  kiln,  should 
be  perfectly  ai-.quainted  with  the  business,  regular 
and  steady,  as  much  of  the  planter's  profit  depends 
upon  this  work  being  properly  performed. 

The  wages  of  the  ditJevent  persons  engaged  in 
these  operations,  are  always  considerably  influenc- 
ed by  local  and  other  circumstances.  In  Kent,  be- 
fore the  late  advances  in  the  price  of  all  sorts  of 
farm  labour,  i(  was  usual  for  (he  pole- pullers  to 
have  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  shillings  the  day, 
with  small  beer;  the  driers  half  a  crovvn,  with  an 
unlimited  allowance  of  both  beer  and  spirits;  the 
pickers  from  three  half  pence  to  two  pence  the 
bushel,  with  allowance  of  spiri's,  ifec.  These  wages, 
however,  at  present,  are  greatly  advanced. 

Where  what  is  termed  a  cockle  oust  is  made  use 
of,  sea  coal  is  mostly  employed  as  fuel;  a  chaldron 
being  considered  (he  proper  allonance  to  a  load  of 
hops.  But  where  liair  kilns  are  in  use,  as  the  smoke 
of  that  sort  of  coal  would  be  injurious,  charcoal  is 


of  tiops  being 

corners,  the  ba^  is  let  fall  below,  and  a  person  term- 
ed the  packerjgets  in,  and  with  a  heavy  weight, 
which  he  keejls  continually  moving  round,  where 
he  IS  not  iininedialely  treading,  tramples  and  press- 
es the  hops  ddfvn  as  closely  as  possible  into  the 
bags,  as  they  aije  thrown  in,  in  small  quantities,  by 
another  person  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
manner  he  procrtds  until  it  is  quite  filled,  when 
each  of  the  upper  corners  has  a  feiV  hops  enclosed 
in  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  which  serve 
the  purposes  df  handles;  and  the  bag  is  drawn  up, 
and  the  mouth  of  it  well  secured,  after  being  dis- 
engaged from  llie  frame.  In  performing  this  busi- 
ness, the  closet  the  hops  are  pressed  into  the  bags 
the  better,  as  they  preserve  their  colour,  smell  and 
taste  more  perfectly. 

In  the  operation  of  drying  and  rendering  hops 
proper  for  the  bag,  some  loss  of  weight  must  of 
course  take  pl^ce.  According  to  some,  sixty  bushels 
of  well  ripened,  fresh  gathered  hops,  which  have 
not  been  attacked  by  the  fly,  will  pro  '.uce,  whea 
dried  and  bagged,  about  one  hundred  weight. 

The  goodness  of  a  sample  of  hops  depends  upon 
diflerent  circumstances,  as  the  clammy  feel  of  the 
yellow,  farinaceous,  powdery  substance  which  is 
sprinkled  over  them,  and  their  colour.  The  former, 
in  the  l.mguage  of  the  hop  planter,  is  termed  the 
condition,  and  the  sample  is  esteemed  the  more  or 
less  valuable  by  the  buyers,  in  proportion  as  the 
feel  is  more  or  less  clammy;  and  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  sale  of 
the  hops,  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  bright  as 
possible;  thoiigb  it  is  not  always  the  case  thal'those 
which  are  the  hr-shtest  in  their  appearance  are  the 
~i — „.^it  ;«  iUvour.  -      -'^l       _ 

It  is  this  property,  however,  that  induces  the 
planter  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  bagging  of  the 
article.  The  brightest  hops,  and  those  ivhich  have 
the  finest  colour,  are  put  into  bagging  of  a  better 
quality,  and  termed  pockets;  while  those  of  the 
brown  kind  form  bags,  being  put  in  bagging  of  a 
coarser  and  more  heavy  sort.  The  first  sort  are 
made  use  of  in  the  brewing  of  ales  and  all  the  finer 
sorts  of  malt  liquor;  but  the  latter  chiefly  in  the 
making  of  porter.  Where  hops  are  to  be  kept  for 
some  length  of  time,  the  coarse  bagging  is,  how- 
ever, the  best. 

The  length  for  a  bag  is  about  two  ells  and  a 
quarter,  and  that  for  a.  pocket  nearly  the  same,  each 
having  an  ell  in  width.  The  former,  where  the  hops 
are  good,  well  cured,  and  tiijhtly  trodden  in,  weigh 
about  two  hundred  .nd  a  half;  and  the  latter,  when 
of  the  Canterbury  pocketing,  about  one  hundred 
and  a  half;  where  they  much  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
these  weights,  it  may  be  suspected  that  they  are 
either  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  have  been  injured 
in  their  preparation.  The  planter  will  be  best  di- 
rected in  respect  to  the  duty  on  hops,  by  perusing 
the  excise  laws  respecting  them. 

After  these  operations  have  been  performed,  it 
will  be  proper  to  clear  the  poles  of  the  binds,  and 
set  them  up  in  stacks  as  soon  as  possible,  unless,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  it  has  been  done  at  the  time 
of  picking,  as  they  are  apt  to  sustain  much  injury 
by  remaining  upon  the  ground  with  the  bind  upon 
them.  The  work  is  usually  performed  by  the  acre, 
the  poles  being  piled  up  into  square  stacks;  thirty 
o'r  forty  poles  being  set  to  ea  -h  corner,  which  should 
stand  about  twelve  feet  apart  in  each  direction  at 
the  base,  the  tops  uniting  as  closely  as  possible.    In 
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•his  way  ati  opening  is  loruied  below,  which  contn 
bules  to  dry  and  preserve  the  poles. 

At  tliis  period  all  such  poles  as  are  too  short,  or 
in  any  way  improper  (or  further  use.,  should  be  laid 
aside,  in  order  that  such  of  them  ss  are  suitable 
inay  be  employed  in  the  new  plantations;  and  that 
the  planter  may  fully  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
fresh  poles  that  may  be  necessary  lir  the  following 
season,  which  it  is  of  great  advantEge  to  have  pro 
vided,  brought  upon  the  ground,  set  up  convenient 
ly  in  stacks,  and  sharpened,  when  here  is  leisure 
in  the  winter  months.  The  points  ->(  the  old  ones 
may  also  be  put  in  order  at  the  same  time,  and  no- 
thing be  thus  left  to  interrupt  the  btsiness  of  poling 
at  the  proper  season.  The  best  poles,  which  are 
those  of  ash,  chestnut  and  willow,  )f  the  length  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet,  will  seldom  last 
longer  than  six  or  seven  years;  and  those  of  an  in 
ferior  kind,  as  from  beech,  maple,  oak.  &c.  not 
nearly  so  long.  The  bark  is  shaved  off  all  the 
sorts  except  those  of  the  ash  kind,  (in  which  it  se- 
parates of  its  own  accord  in  the  second  year,)  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed  by  worms 
lodging  in  them. 

After  the  poles  have  been  stripped  and  stacked 
up,  the  bind  sboulil  be  cleared  away,  which,  in  some 
districts,  is  done  by  tying  it  up  into  bavins,  or  small 
bundles,  when  perfectly  dry, and  puttiig  it  in  stacks, 
sheds  or  other  convenient  places,  lor  the  purpose 
of  fuel  in  ovens,  &c.  This  work  is  performed  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  pence  the  hundrrd.  in  others 
it  is  burnt  upon  the  ground;  and,  in  some,  the  la- 
bourers are  permitted  to  take  it  home  for  their  own 
use.  But  whatever  method  is  ado|)led,  it  should 
invariably  be  removed,  to  prevent  its  interfering 
with  the  future  digging  of  the  plantation,  whicti  is 
the  next  operation  to  be  performed. 

This  should  be  executed  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  autumn  or  winter  months,  in  order  that  the 
land  may  have  the  full  influence  of  the  frosts.  The 
work  should  be  performed  in  a  dry  season,  and  be 
accomplished  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible, 
the  most  careful  and  trusty  labourers  being  always 
employed.     It  is  usually   done   at  a   fixed  price  for 

Crown.  The  labourer  makes  use  o(  a  three  prong- 
ed fork,  which  in  some  places  is  termed  a  spud,  for 
the  purpose,  each  prong  being  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  It  is  of  great  consequence  that 
this  operation  be  executed  in  a  very  perfect  man- 
ner, much  of  the  success  of  the  plantation  depend 
ing  upon  it.  If  there  should  be  any  liinds  of  an 
improper  kind,  they  may  be  now  removed,  and 
others  of  the  proper  sorts  put  in  (heir  »tead 


afifording,  under  different  circumstances  of  soil  and 
season,  from  two  hundred  to  upwards  of  twenty 
hundred  weight  on  the  acre.  <  >n  medium  soils,  in 
tolerably  favourable  years,  it  may  be  estimated  at 
from  six  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  weight,  from  ten 
to  fourteen  being  considered  as  good  crops.  A  pro- 
duce of  twenty  hundred  weight  but  rarely  occurs, 
and  is  much  too  large  for  the  planter  in  general  to 
fix  his  expectations  upon. 

The  whole  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  culti- 
vation of  these  crops,  and  the  profits  which  they 
aflford,  are  stated  in  the  following  manner  by  Mr. 
Kent,  in  his  useful  Hints  to  Gentlemen  Farmers: 

Expenses  per  Jlcre. 
Medium  price  of  an  acre  of  land  suita-  I. 


ble  for  hops. 

Digging  the  ground. 

Dressing  and  pruning, 

Poling 

Three  hoeings,    ..... 

Once  moulding,        .... 

Tying  the  binds  to  the  poles. 

Stripping  the  binds  o(f  the  poles,     . 

Slitckmg  the  poles,      .... 

Sharpening  (he  poles. 

Manuring,  ...... 

Picking,  drying,  and  duty,  at  \l.  10s. 
per  hundred,  the  crop  being  estimat- 
ed at  li  cwt.  the  acre. 

Bagging,  ana  occasional  expense  of 
bags,  about       ..... 

Ash  poles,  estimated  at  30,250  to  the 
acre,  and  supposed  to  last  eight 
years,  medium  price  18s  a  hundred 
at  the  stub — eighth  part  of  which  is 
nearly  ...  .         , 

Carriage  of  ditto,  estimated  at   . 
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and  pays  the  workmen,  being  about  one  pound  the 
acre. 

The   weather  most   favourable  to   crops  of  this 
sort,  in  the  different  stages  ot  their  growth,  is  that^ 
which  is  warm  without  much  rain,  and  where  south 
or  south  westerly  winds  prevail;  as  (he  hop   is  a 
plant  which  never  succeeds  well  in  such  seasons  as 
are  wet,  or  when  either  easterly  or  northerly  winds 
continue  for  any   great   length  of  time  during  the 
summer  months.      Hot   gleams   of  sunshine   after 
rain,  or  after  foggy  mornings,  in  (he  latter  summer 
months,   also   prove    highly   detrimental    to    thes© 
crops.     High  winds  towards  the  approach   of  the 
picking  season,  likewise  [)roduce  considerable  mis- 
chief, by  bruising  and  otherwise  injuring  the  hops. 
^;When  unfavourable  weather  takes  place,  about  the 
„j  period  in  which  the  plants  are  in  blossom,  it  is  sel- 
„  dom  that  the  produce  is  good  or  abundant,  as  many 
j,|of  the  burs  geoerally  .suffer  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
'  prevent  their  forming  perfect  hops. 

In  most  cases,  the  very  forward  hinds  sufTer  more 
from  all  the  different  accidents  to  which  hop  crops 
are  exposed,  than  those  (hat  are  later  and  of  a  less 
vigourous  growth,  it  may,  on  this  account,  there- 
fore, sometimes  be  advisable  to  remove  all  the  very 
forward  binds. 
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Produce. 

Supposing   12  hundred   per  acre,  and 
that  the  mediui 


n  price  is  4/  (S197  6) 
,.  amount  will  Qe 


48       M 


And  the  expenses  deducted  out  of  the 
produce,  will  leave  a  medium  profit 
of l\G 


17      8 


The  expense  of  forming  new  hop  plantations  is 
very  considerable.     In   Suffolk,  it   is   estimated   at 
from   seventy  five  pounds   to   one   hundred,  when 
every  thing  that  is  requisite  is  included;  the  annual 
And  though  manure  may   some(imes  be  omitted '•^''^''S':*  ''^'"g  "carly  the  same  as  those  which  have 
in  the  second  year  where   the   soil   is  very  rich,  it  [  "^^^  J""''  st;ited. 

should  be  carefully  applied   before  the  business  of    .  '"  "'^  county  of  Kent,  where  the  practice  of  let- 
Ihe  winter  digging  commences  in  each  succeeding  '"'S  <>"'  "'e  culture  of  crops  of  this  sort  to  labour 


one,  in  the   pioportion   of  about   twelve   full   cart 


ers  who  are  experienced   in   the  business,  in  some 


loads  to  the  acre;  fifteen  loads  of  good  fresh  vege- 1 '"•^^'"''^  prevail-s  (hey   are   said   no(  only  to  find  a 


table  earth  having  been  well  blended  and  incorpo 
rated  with  it  by  frequent  turning  for  ten  or  twelve 
months  before.     In  putting  this  eompost  upon  the 


i  saving  of  expense,  but  to  he  so  much  reiii-ved,  in 
respect  to  the  trouble  of  the  different  operations,  as 
:  to  consider  it  the  most  advisable  mode.     The  ac- 


land,  small  one   horse   carts  with  (iiiee  wheels  arei*^"""'  '*  *'''*<'d  '"  'his  way: 
somedmes   recommended   as  the   best    adapted   to 
the  purpose.     It  sliould  be  laid  in  small  heaps;  and, 
in  digging  the   plantation,  be   well  blended  and  in- 
termixed with   the   mould   that  surrounds  Iht  hills, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a   foot   from  (hem.     Thr 
old  stocks,  when  they  begin  to   decline,  as  every 
tenth   or  twelfth  year,  or    much   longer   in    some 
cases,  should   be  taken   up,  and  another  portion  of;  Tythe,     . 
ground  fresh  phmted;  or,  what  is  better,  a  suiiablei  Bagging  cloth, 
proportion  of  the  old  plantation,  and  an  equal  por 
tion  of  new,  broken   up  and   planted  annually,  or 
every  other  year,  so  as  to  preserve  a  regular  siicces 
sion,  at  an  easy  and  gradual  expense,  as  has  been 
already  observed 


Undertaker's  charge,  he  paying  and 
finding  labourers  for  the  different 
operations,       .         .         .         .         . 

Picking,  drying,  and  duty, 

Ilciit  of  land,       ..... 

Poles 

iM;inure,      ,         .         .         . 
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In  these  cases,  where  summer  digging  is  omitted, 
and  recourse  is  had  ty  the  use  of  the  nidget,  the 
expense  will  be   a    few    shillings   more,  as  is  shown 


There  is   scarcely  any  sort   of  crop   that  variesl  i,,  Uie  first  estimate;  the  difference  in  favour  of  this 
more  in  the  quantity  of  produce  than  that  of  hops,! practice,  from  that  where  the  phinter  procures 


FOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

(From  the  Mew  England  Farmer.) 
Mr.  Fessenden  —The  following  remarks  on  3 
lisease  which  has  lately  appeared  among  the  sheep 
of  this  country,  are  translated  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  an  intelligent  correspon- 
dent at  Leipzig.  I  think  they  may  he  of  service  to 
many  of  our  wool  growers,  and  therefore  lose  no 
time  in  offering  them  for  a  place  in  your  valuable 
journal 

Respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 
Boston,  Feb.  7,  1W27.  THO'S  SEARLE. 

"The  foot  rot  is  a  complaint  which  has  ceased  to 
create  the  least  i>n">n>iiness  in  this  country,  doubt- 
less i<r^.auou  .iicans  have  been  discovered  to  cure  it 
readily  and  without  expense. 

"It  is  true  that  when  neglected  and  allowed  to 
spread  itself,  the  cure  may  become  difficult,  and 
some  sheep  from  loss  of  appetite  occasioned  by  its 
long  continuance,  may  not  recover.  I  feel  certain, 
however,  that  not  a  single  sheep  is  lost  in  all  Saxo- 
ny, from  this  cause,  as  we  have  learned  to  remove 
the  complaint  immediately,  as  soon  as  it  shows  it- 
self in  a  flork.  In  order  to  become  fully  acquaint- 
ed not  only  with  the  symptoms  of  this  di.sorder,  but 
also  with  the  means  of  cure,  I  some  time  since  in- 
sulated a  small  flock,  suffering  it  to  spread  itself 
more  or  less  in  different  sheep,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  longer  the  complaint  had  been  in  fixing  it- 
self in  the  system,  (he  more  difficult  it  was  to  cure: 
for  while  (he  leas(  infected  were  tboiougldv  restor- 
ed in  a  fortnight,  I  found  that  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  were  r.  quired  to  cure  the  cases  of  longest 
standing.  The  most  effectual  method  of  cure  is  the 
following:  Cut  away  with  a  sharp  surgeon's  knife, 
not  only  the  superfluous  hoof,  hut  also  all  the  dis- 
eased flesh  under  if.  This  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  healthy  flesh  by  its  greyish  colour  Be- 
ing well  s;itisfifd  that  nothing  unsound  remains  in 
the  foot,  I  then  apply  with  a  brush  to  the  fivsh 
wound  soinr  caustic  liquor,  .tnd  immediately  place 
(he  patiHn(  in  a  sepiira(e  dean  stable. 

"it  is  surprising  to  see  animals  thus  treated,  who 
were  j'csterdav  hobbling  about  on  their  knees, 
spring  up  to  day  and  run  aboii(  with  (he  flock. 

"I(  is  necessary,  however,  (o  examine  the  conva- 
lescent daily,  and  repeat  the  liquid  application,  and 
if  any  excessive  heat  is  discovered  in  a  foot,  it 
proves  that  the  first  operation  has  not  succei'ded, 
and  a  second  cutting  must  tike  |.la'-e  ivilhout  delay. 

"The  caustic  remedies  which  1  have  found  most 
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efff.tual,  are  diluted  oil  of  vitriol  mid  aqua  coerulea. 
The  latter  in  the  state  in  which  it  Is  found  at  the 
apothecaries  without  any  addition.  The  oil  of  vit- 
riol I  mix  with  three  times  its  quantity  of  water, 
or  for  cases  of  not  long  standing,  with  something 
more. 

"I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  detailing  this 
mode  of  cure,  because  it  seems  probable  you  may 
do  a  service  to  the  owners  of  sheep  by  conmiuni 
catiiig  it  to  them.  There  are  several  pamphlets  to 
be  bad  here  describing  the  symptoms  and  cure  of 
this  complaint,  which  I  will  purchase  and  forward 
you  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  They  contain, 
however,  many  things  which  are  of  little  use  to  the 
praelic;il  man. 

'•  The  loot  rot,  at  its  first  appearance  in  Germa- 
ny, occa.sioned  great  uneasiness  and  al.irm,  and  will 
doubtless  have  had  the  same  etrect  in  your  country. 
I  am,  however,  fully  convinced  that  after  a  few 
years,  and  when  your  farmers  have  discovered  that 
this  scare  crow  is  harmless,  notwithstanding  its 
friKhtful  appeanmce,  they  will  treat  it  with  the 
same  indifference  as  oars  do  now." 


PHILADELPHIA  SOCIETY   FOR  PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULI'UKE. 

Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  16.  1827. — Dr.  Mease,  Vice- 
president,  ill  the  chair.  I  he  loilowing  officers  were 
unanimously  re  elected: 

President- — Richard  Peters. 
Vice-Presidents. 
William  Tilghman,  Nicholas  Biddle, 

James  Mease,  I.  C.  Jones. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. — VV  S.  Warder. 
Treasurer. —  W.  M.  VValmsley. 
Corresponding  Committee. 
Richard  Peters,  Junes  Mease, 

William  Tilghman,  John  Vaughan, 

Z.  Collins. 
Curators. 
Reuben  Haines,  Stephen  Duncan, 

R.  Vaujt,  Jer.  Warder, 

John  H.  Powel. 
The  following  communications  were  reatj: — 

1.  On  the  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  par- 
Hiesan  cheese  to  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Mease, 
with  details  of  the  process,  from  different  authori- 
ties. 

2.  A  letter  to  the  chairman,  from  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, of  Berkley,  Charles  city  co.,  Virginia,  relat- 
ing addiii'iiial  facts  of  the  elBcacy  of  a  drench  of 
cedar  berries  in  curing  the  murrain  in  cattle.  An 
account  of  this  remedy,  by  Mr.  H.  is-.contained  in 
the  5lh  vol.  of  Memoirs  of  the  society. 

3  By  Mr  Philips,  on  the  culture  of  rape,  and  its 
use  as  a  winter  food  for  cattle. 

4.  On  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  Southdown 
mutton,  determined  by  a  recent  trial  of  the  saddle 
of  a  wether,  imported  in  the  year  1S24,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  keep  of  a  Pennsylvania  farm, 
without  grain. 

5.  By  Mr  Powel,  on  breeding  cattle  and  sheep — 
on  the  adaptation  of  different  breeds  to  the  various 
pur()0ses,  climates  and  soils  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  sheep 
offered  for  the  premium  proposed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  viz:  "A  silver  cup,  value  $50,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  long  or  combing  wool,  reference  being 
had  to  the  form,  properties,  and  characteristics  of 
the  animal,  affording  most  fl-sh  and  tallow  with 
lertst  offal,"  reported  in  favour  of  Mr,  Powel's  "tho- 
rough bred  Dishle»  sheep,  recently  imported  by  him 
from  England." 

Mr  Powel  having  exhibited  one  of  bis  imported 
heilers  of  the  improved  Durham  short  horn  breed, 
the  committee  added,  "she  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree all  the  fine  points  for  which  that  valuable  and 


l)CiUtiful  breed  ol  cattle  is  celebrated.  N'.itwitli 
standing  she  had  been  kept,  thus  far  through  the 
winter,  without  grain,  she  was  in  high  condition; 
Ihe  best  evidence  that  could  be  offered  of  her  dis- 
position to  fatten  on  simple  food."  Committee — 
Aaron  Clements,  Michael  Newbold,  William  Phi- 
lips. 

7  Mr.  Powel  adduced  evidence  of  the  dairy  pro- 
perties of  certain  families  of  the  improved  short 
horned  breed,  among  which  were  recent  letters  from 
Dr.  Kiner.  ol  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  of 
Lancaster  county. 


COMPARISON  OF  SEVERAL  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY OXEN. 

Sovereign. 
Live  weight,  3086  lbs.;  height,  5  feet  9  inches; 
length,  9  ft.  2  inches;   girtii,  10  ft.  3  in.;  rough  tal- 
low, 295  lbs. 

Sovereign's  Mate. 
Live  weight,  2800  lbs  ;   height,  5  feet  10  inches; 
length,  9  ft;,  gulh,  9  ft.  6  in.;  rough  tallow  307  lbs 

COLPMBUS. 

Live  weight.  29(32  lbs.;  height,  5  feet  9  inches; 
length,  9  ft.  1  in.;  rough  tallow,  21S  lbs. 
Delaware  Ox. 

Live  weight,  2688  lbs  ;  rough  tallow,  278^  lbs. 
Brighton  Ox. 

Live  weight,        ....        2798  lbs. 
Dunham  Ox. 

Live  weight 2744  lbs. 

SovereiKn  and  his  Mate,  were  raised  in  the  state 
of  New  YoiU;  fed  by  Mr.  Fink,  of  Orange  county, 
where  tliey  obtained  a  premium  from  the  agricultu 
ral  society.  Sold  to  Thomas  Gibbons,  butcher,  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  Mate  not  weighed,  but 
supposed  to  overrun  the  estimate. 

Columhus,  and  Delaware  Ox,  both  slaughtered 
in  Baltimore— published  in  the  American  Farmer, 

vol.  1.  p^tKf.,^  _  

Brighton  Ox,  exhibited  in  1819,  obtained  the  pre- 
miuni  Irom  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
being  a  few  pounds  heavier  than  any  before  exhi- 
bited at  Brighton. 

Dunham  Ox  — This  celebrated  English  ox  was 
out  of  a  Highland  cow,  which  weighed  only  346  lbs. 
when  slaughtered,  and  was  probably  the  most  per- 
fect animal,  having  less  bone  in  proportion  to  its 
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sight  had  produced  in  die  im|)iou  i.jeni  uf  llieir  fo- 
rests. It  (vas  mortifying  to  me,  with  strong  na- 
tional feelings,  to  see  fairer  and  finer  trees,  of  spe- 
cies peculiar  oiiixiualhj  to  our  country,  and  unknown 
in  Europe,  (till  the  discovery  of  this  country,)  in 
the  cultivated  plantalions  of  Great  Britain.  At  the 
same  time  with  us,  I  saw  the  finest  trees  selected 
either  for  fuel  br  other  inferior  purposes,  and  the 
quality  of  our  forests  daily  diminishing. 

I  was  extremely  struck  with  another  circum- 
stance, that  tht  number  and  value  of  trees,  merely 
planted  out  aS  ornamental  to  an  estate,  were  so 
great,  as  to  afford  a  very  important  resource  both 
for  fuel  and  ticiber.  A  border  of  trees  around  an 
estate  of  500  oi-  1000  acres,  not  more  than  20  or  SO 
feet  wide,  furnishes  a  great  supply  of  fuel  and  tim- 
ber, merely  from  the  occasioiiai  thinning,  which 
the  growth  of  the  trees  renders  indispeiisaliie.  I 
do  not  place  to  the  account,  though  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  the  effects  on  the  landscape  of  a 
country,  nor  (he  shelter  afforded  to  your  crops.  I 
know  that  thel  opinion  is  that  they  are  unfiVourable 
to  culture;  thdt  tlieir  shade  is  exceediii;4ly  injuiiuii!. 
This  is  true  to  the  extent  of  a  rod  or  two,  hut  the 
rest  of  the  land  is  exceedingly  benefitted,  and  you 
are  enabled  to  sow  earlier,  and  your  crops  are  shel- 
tered from  early  fro^ts  in  autumn  and  late  ones  in 
spring.  1  shi(ll  do  myself  the  honour  of  answering 
your  questioiis  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power,  at 
an  early  day.  Nothing  would  gi\e  me  more  plea- 
sure than  to  contribute,  in  a  very  small  degree,  to 
the  iiiip'oveinent  of  the  agriculture  of  our  ci  unlry, 
and  I  know  of  no  point  in  which  it  is  in  New  Eng- 
land so  deficient  as  in  the  management  of  its  woods 
When  wood  shall  come  to  be  sold  bv  tlie  pound,  as 
in  some  parts  of  France,  then  our  nation  will  feel 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  it.  and  of  employing 
agents,  as  she  has  done,  to  inquire  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, what  may  be  done  fur  its  preservation  and  in- 
erea.se.  How  much  better  to  take  measures  of  pre- 
vious precaution  to  prevent  its  destruction? 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

JVery  r»spectrm»;, ,  

Your  humble  serv't, 

J.  LOWELL. 


ON  THE  PLANTATION  OF  FOREST  TREES. 

Roxbunj,  Oct.  21,  1818. 
Geo.  W  Jeffreys,  Es^. 

Sir. — Mr.  Quincy,  a  few  minutes  since,  put  into 
my  hands,  your  letter  of  the  6lh  of  October,  and 
although  it  will  require  some  time  to  answer,  in  any 
manner  satisfactory  to  myself,  the  questions  you 
propose,  yet  I  would  lose  no  time  in  acknow|.»dging 
the  receipt  of  your  very  polite  communication  — 
The  very  favourable  opinion  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  express  of  my  remarks  on  forest  trees, 
demands  of  me  a  respectful  acknowledgement. 

I  have  seen,  with  great  regret,  the  native  forests 
of  our  state  demolished  with  a  heedless  and  extra- 
vagant profusion,  utterly  disregardlul  of  the  inevi- 
table consequences,  a  scarcity  of  both  fuel  and  tim- 
ber, and  wilhout  a  due  reflection,  or  even  know- 
ledge, of  the  laborious  steps  by  which  our  succes- 
sors will  be  compelled  to  supply  them.  It  is  like 
the  thoughtless  waste  of  the  spendthrift,  who  lives 
upon  his  capital,  withouf  recollecting  that  its  in 
come  must  inevitably  diminish,  and  finally  fail.  Ill 
health  in  the  middle  of  my  life  obliged  me  to  visit 
Europe. 

I  was  t!.ere  astonished  and  delighted  with  the 
effects  which  necessity,  taste,  and  a  prudent  fore- 
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INDIAN  CORN. 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Seabrook'a  Tasks.  JVos.  1  and  2. 

(American  Farmer,  vol.  1,  page  35  ) 
To  have  come  to  a  just  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive productiveness  of  each  part  of  the  ear  of  corn, 
there  should  have  been  three  tasks,  as  follows: 
JVo.  1.  JVo.%  JVb.  3. 


The  point,  middle,  and   but-end  would  then  al- 
teriiatelv  have  occupied  an  outside,  to  receive  the 

jbenefit  of  air,  so  important  to  a  correct  estimate. 

(Mr.  Seabrook  has   continued  the  middle  of  the  ear 

[in  the  centre  of  each  task,  hence  it  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  its  equal  share  of  atmosphere  I  ima- 
gine the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  task  No   1.  was 

I  in  a  more  favourable  situation  to  receive  the  food 
for  plants,  than  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  task 

jNo  2;  or  why  did  not  each  task  produce  the  same 

(quantity? 

I  Was  not  the  adjacent  land  better  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  did  the  evening  or  morning  breezes  come 
fron.  thence? 

Perhaps  Mr   Seabrook's  last  experiments  (vol.  8, 

[p.  298.)  have  placed  the  point  of  the  ear  in  the 
centre  of  his  ground,  and   the   but  end  in  the  most 

I  fortunate  situation.    Experiments  of  this  kind  can 
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be  most  correctly  tested  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
^vhere  all  the  parts  are  equally  secluded  from  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  passing  breezes.  When 
Mr.  Seabrook  has  looked  over  these  '-marks,  and 
adverted  to  the  probable  local  advan  ages  of  each 
part  of  the  ear,  he  may,  peihaps,  see  why  the  re- 
sult of  his  two  experiments  are  at  war  with  each 
other. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
periments, to  state,  that,  like  ]\Ir.  Mercer  (vol.  8,  p. 
S23,)  1  have  uniformly,  for  the  last  four  years,  plant- 
ed no  corn  but  such  as  I  had  carcfiiily  gathered  (in 
baskets,)  in  the  field,  where  Iwo  or  more  ears  were 
on  the  same  stalk;  /  lake  none  but  Iht  top  ear.  1  was 
led  to  this  course  by  seeing  a  field  nany  years  since 


BOB.TZCUI.TVRX:. 


HORTICULTURAL  ITEMS, 

From  LottdwVs  Gardeners'  J\1ae;azine  for  182G. 

(Selected  for  t)ie  .\mericaii  Farmer.) 
M.  Pronvelle,  of  Versailles,  finds  that  certain  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  the  rose  lose  their  improved  colours 
and  return  to  their  primitive  state,  when  kept  on 
their  own  roots.  He,  therefore,  grafls  them  on 
stocks  of  wild  rose;  which,  besides  placing  the  flow 
ers  at  an  agreeable  height  from  the  ground,  retains 
the  variety  in  perfection. —  Trans.  Lon.  Hort.  Sdc. 
vol.  5. 


Ladak,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  and  Tndus, 
upon  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  of  the  wild  pear  and 
apple,  apricot,  melon,  marsh  onion,  buckwheat,  lu- 
cerne, &.C.] 

Packing  and  preserving  seeds. — Mr.  Curator  An- 
derson, of  the  Chelsea  botanic  garden,  says,  he  re- 
ceived about  a  year  ago,  from  the  East  Indies,  24 
seeds,  or  nuts,  of  corypha  taliera;  twelve  of  them 
were  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper,  not  one  of 
which  germinated;  and  twelve  of  them  were  bedded 
in  powdered  charcoal,  every  one  of  which  grew 
freely.  Loudon  says  sugar  will  not  preserve  the 
germinating  principle  of  seeds  as  has  been  often 
stated. 

Charcoal,  or  carbon,  is  daily  developing  new  pro- 


[The  French   wild  rose   grows   to  the  height  of 
It  was  so  prolific  (although   1   then  lived  in  town,)' six  to  twelve  feel;  and   the   finer   varieties,  budded  {perties  subservient  to   the  benefit  of"  man.     It  h»s 
that  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  informed  thati  at  different  heights,  exhibit  a  diversified  ;ind  beauti    become  indispensable  to  most  of  the  arts;  it  arrests 
such  was   the  practice  of  its  owner.     It  is  well  to  ful  appearance.]  I pulrefaclion  in  vegetable  and  animal  matter;  it  pu- 

remark  that  the  top  ear  fills  first,  (1  presume  upon  Two  gooseberry  bushes  are  described  in  the  Ilor-' rifles  air  and  water;  it  constitutes  our  luel,  and  a 
(he  same  principle  that  buds  on  the  lo|is  of  twigs  first' ticultural  Transactions;  the  branches  of  one,  at  thejniatprial  food  of  plants;  and  it  preserves  the  germi- 
burst,)  whether  this  circumstance  conduces  to  bring' seat  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  extend  12  yards  nating  principle  in  seeds  in  their  passage  through 


it  to  earlier  maturity,  I  prefenii  not  to  say.  Last  year 
some  of  my  seed  corn  was  planted  by  two  of  my 
neighbours.  They  report,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  is 
two  weeks  earlier,  and  more  productive,  than  their 
favourite  seed.  It  certainly  shoots  most  abundant 
ly;  but  the  number  of  ears  is  in  sonif  measure  regu- 
lated by  the  season:  if  it  be  very  dry,  the  lop  ear 
may  exhaust  all  that  the  stalk  can  alTbrd;  and  if  a 
viret  season,  two  or  three  good  ears  ;Me  filled. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


SEED  OF  THE  FINE   HAVANA   SMOKING 
TOBACCO. 

.1.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Havana,  Dec.  30,  1S26. 

Sir, — Having  endeavoured  early  this  summer  to 
olitain  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  sued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  it  to  you.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
get  some  of  the  very  best  kiud  that  we  have  in  our 
country. 

Before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I  cannot  but  point 
.-• —  :jv,«  ..w..^^...iiig  ine  tobacco  la.c  .^^\^u  ;. 
directly  contradictory  to  the  general  belief  of  your 


in  circumference,  and  produce  several  pecks  of  tropical  climates, 
fruit  annually.  It  is  manured  with  s<.ap-suds  and  j  Large  Strawberries. — The  skill  of  the  horticul- 
thc  drainings  from  the  duns  hill.  Another  is  train-  jturist  has  been  successfully  exerted  in  Great  Britain, 
ed  to  a  building;  measures  lifty-three  feet  from  one  i  to  improve  the  quality  and  size  of  fruit,  by  new  va- 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  produces  annually  from 'rielies,  both  bv  seed  and  by  crossing.  This  remark 
four  to  five  pecks  of  fruit. — Gard.  Mag.  .ipril,  \Si&.i'Ap\ilies  particularly  to  the  gooseberry  and  strawber- 
[Our  summers  are  too  warm  to  cultivate  theiry.  Of  the  former,  British  nurserymen  advertise 
gooseberry  to  high  perfection;  besides,  we  are  sore- ^ ''ome  hundreds  of  varieties.  Of  the  latter,  we  find 
ly  afflicted  with  the  mildew,  which  often  covers ;  two  new  varieties  advertised  in  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
the  fruit  when  half  and  two  thirds  grown.  My  aazine  for  April,  1826,  the  size  of  which  is  calcu- 
gooscberries  have  not  been  free  from  this  mahady  ]  laled  to  astonish  the  American  reader.  Bishop's 
until  last  summer.  In  the  autumn  preceding,  they  |  0)(i/i£;^t  is  represented  to  be  _fbw)  incites  and  upwards 
were  manured  with  stable  dung,  and  during  winter  i«  cimimfcrence.  'I'his  belongs  to  the  scarlet  class, 
urine  was   poured  about  their   roots.     Those  thus' " ''"i"'.'  Superb  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  cir- 


dressed  were  free  from  mildew. 

Ericas  and  Palms.  Loudon  gives  a  list  of  about 
350  varieties  of  Heaths,  in  the  heath  house  of  PrO' 
fessor  Dunbar,  near  Edinburgh,  and  120  varieties  of 
Palm,  cultivated  by  the  Messrs.  I.odridges,  nurseiy- 
men.  The  latter  sold  three  Palms  at  500  guineas 
each,  for  the  Oriental  Conservator). 

the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of  their  '•Intiodiiction  to  Ento- 


countrymen.  The  yellow  leaf  might  be  considered  I  oology,  or  Natural  History  of  Inserts." 
as  the  handsomcM,  "but  it  is  by  no  means  the  best.'  A  Horticultural  Society  was  establi.^htd  at  BeiHn 
The  colour  of  the  plant  when  dry,  depends  with  us]'"  1822.  and  in  1824  they  published  their  first  vo- 
on  accidents  cut  of  our  control.  The  circum-l ''""<^  of  transactions,  containing  sixty  ariicles.  on 
stances  which  our  planters  and  manufacturers  uni-h  sanely  of  subjects.  Amoui!,-  these  are  three  or 
versaily  consider  as  evident  proofs  of  its  goodness,'  '^o""'  '^"  "'**  propriety  of  shortening  the  tap  roots  of 
arc  the  lightness,  thinness  and  flavour  of  the  leal.! ''''''''  '''•^^^'  '""^  'he  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the 
instead  of  the  colour.      Then,  although   the  seed!  society  upon  thc.'.e  treatises.     The  committee,  after 


should  not  produce  yellow,  but  brown  tobacco,  you 
may  believe  it  to  be  of  the  choicest  kind  we  have. 
I  remain,  sir,  your  friend  and  serv'l, 

SILVESTRE  ALFONSO. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
LUCERNE. 
Kip's  Bay,  mar  Atu)  York,  J^ov.  7,  1806. 
Gentlemen, — Last  year  1  sowed  one  pound  of 
your  French  clover  seed,  (lucerne  )     I  sowed  it  fas 
an  experiment,)  with  my  oats,  in  April  of  the  same 
year.     It  yielded   fine  pastuie  after  the  oats  were 
cut;  and  hist  spring,  when  my  red  clover  began  to 
make   its  appearance,  the  lucerne  was   full   three 
inches  above  the  ground.     Ou   the 


a  good  deal  of  discussion,  came  (o  the  conclusion, 
"that  sliortTins  the  tap  root  is  a  necessary  evil, 
which  should  only  be  allowed  under  certain  circum- 
stances; that,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  improper 
with  young  plants  that  are  transplanted  to  the  spot 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain;  with  some  others, 
however,  if  is  necessary,  as  a  preparation  for  their 
future  transplantation;  and  in  that  case  gardeners 
should  proceed  with  more  care  than  is  generally  em- 
ployed." 

[Tap-roots  are  shortened  to  induce  the  produc- 
tion of  lateral  fibres;  and  is  salutary  when  applied 
to  trees  which  have  large  tap-roots.  But  in  this 
case  it  ought  to  be  done  the  year  previous  to  their 
bein'.^  transfilanted.  The  object  is  to  furnish,  in 
the  new  fibrous  roots,  a  substitute  for  the  lap  root. 


,  ,         1.11  .,■  llthol  May,  |i„.|jj^[,  j,  necessarily  diminished  in  the  operation  of 

besan  to  soil  it,  ..aily  cutting^enougti  to  serve  my\u^„,,,u,i;„s.     This  tends  to  securr:  tl 


iff  of  the 


three  horses  in  iny  sU.ble,  and  with  very  little  help]    ,,„,'     The  precaution  is   important  with  n,.,st  lb- 
from  other  grass   I  have  continue,   the  sodmg  until  J,„t  frees. particularly  those  to   be  taken  Horn  the 

b     ,    ?tbn   Jl   "■'    ^^''-  ^fi'^   '"    K'^orf    o>'1erro,est.  whose  .systenf  of  roots    is  more  defective, 
tliroui/h  flic  wliolc  season,  and  I  have  rot  led  thein       j  „        n    i    .     u    ■•       •      i  l     .  i  .i 

'  '  •'  '■      '  and  more  likely  to  be  impaired  by  taking  up,  than 

those  which  are  ciiltivat'd  in  a  nursery. 

We  observe  that    agricultural  and   horticulturai 

societies  are  not  only  established   in  every  |':irt  of 

Europe,  but  th;-  example  has  extended  to  Asia.     At 

a  meeting  of  fhe  Agricultural  Soci'^ly  of  t'dcutta, 

in  1825,  seeds  were  presented  from  Caslioiire  and 


ten  bushels  of  oats,  or  any  other  gram,  during  the 
whole  time.  It  was  richly  nianuit-d  with  compost. 
I  mowed  it  five  times,  uotwilhstanding  the  severe 
drought.  '  Respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  STORM. 

Messrs.  G.  Thokkburn  &  So.vs. 


'■u  inference. 

1  should  very  much  like  to  cultivate  Wilmot's 
Superb  strawberry,  and  I  entertain  the  hope  that  [ 
shall  be  able  to  gratify  my  wish.  Yet  I  doubt  its 
intrinsic  merits.  Its  size  and  exterior  benuty,  like 
the  gaudy  dress  of  the  beau  and  belle,  excite  a  sus- 
picion, that  they  merely  serve  to  cover  a  weak  and 
v.^pirt  pulp,  linight,  'ilie  veteran  of  horticulture, 
considers  the  medium  sized  fruit  as  most  profitable 
to  the  grower,  as  well  as  to  the  buyer.  The  Down- 
ton  pippin,  a  small  apple  produced  by  him  by  cross- 
ins:,  is  considered  the  best  apple  in  England,  for 
cider  and  the  dessert,  since  the  golden  pippin  has 
deteriorated.  The  diminutive  wild  crab  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  the  small  apples  least  esteemed  for  the  ta- 
ble, atibrd  a  vinous  liquor  far  surpassing  that  made 
from  our  largest  and  hamlsomest  apples.  The  best 
wines,  too,  I  am  informed,  are  the  production  of 
grapes  little  esteemed  for  their  beauty  or  their  fla- 
vour. The  principle  of  flavour  is  dissipated  in  the 
process  of  fprmentuion,  and  is  best  imparted  to 
wine  or  cider,  by  inliising  the  ripe  fruit  in  the  fer- 
mented vinous  product.  Of  our  pears,  the  diminu- 
tive seikle  and  spice,  surpass  in  richness  the  over- 
grown varieties;  and  of  the  strawberries,  the  com- 
mon one  of  our  northern  meadows,  is  not  excelled, 
in  my  opinion,  by  any  variety  of  our  gardens.  The 
specific  juices  seem  to  be  more  concentrated  in 
medium  sized  than  in  large  fruit.  Nature  appears, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  the  one  alluded  to  by  Colonel 
Shepherd  in  reg;ard  to  th"  fleece  of  the  Merinoes, 
to  have  made  up  in  qu  ilily  what  she  has  stinted  in 
quantity.  And  yet,  alter  all,  I  intend-to  have-"  Wil- 
mot's Supei  b."  J.  B. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Blods^ct,  the  ni.mous  Botanist,  has 
just  arrivcil  from  Lomlun  He  has  bi("i;ilit  with 
him  400  exoticks  selected  from  the  or-jrdf.ns  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others.  From  his  well  known 
genius  in  Botany,  it  may  be  exppc!cd  that  his  se- 
lectiuns  are  rare  and  valuable.  He  has  selected  a 
spot  near  Black  Brook,  in  (lOtiVt.uvu,  for  the  site  of 
his  garden.  V/e  liave  no  rioiibl  that  AKricullural- 
ists,  and  the  ••tale  In  eeneral,  will  be  hcoi-fided  by 
his  ingenuity  and  exertions.  [Boston paper. 
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RADISHES. 

Abercrombie  says,  "to  obtain  the  earliest  spring 
radishes,  sow  on  a  hot-bed  of  dung  or  leaves  some 
early  dwarf  short-tops  in  December,  January,  or 
the  beginning  of  February.  Having  made  a  hot- 
bed ii  feet  or  24  feet  high  in  dung,  place  on  the 
frame;  earth  the  bed  at  top  six  inches  deep;  sow  on 
the   surface,  coverins   the    seed   with    line  mould 


discovers,  she  knows  not  why,  that  her  friends  are  I  hot  embers  or  live  coals,  (there  is  no  danger  of  the 

paper  burning;)  after  the  molasses  has  stewed  suf- 
ficiently, take  it  ofl'to  cool,  when  it  becomes  highly 
flavoured  candy. 


grave. 

MeHssa  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  By  constantly 
habituating  herself  to  look  only  on  the  bright  side 
of  objects;  she  preserves  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in 
herself;  which,  by  a  kind  of  happy  contagion,  she 
communicates  to  all  about  her.  If  any  misfortune 
lias  befallen  her,  she  considers  it  might  have  been 
worse,  and  is  thankful  to  Providen',-e  for  an  escape. 


spoRTiira  OLIO. 


about  lialf  an  inch  thick;  and  put  on  the  glasses. ,  j^i^g  |.gj^jj.gg  j^^  gyUjyjgjjg  jj  gjves  her  an  opportu 
When  the  plants  have  come  up,  admit  air  e^^O'jiuty  of  knowing  herself;  and  in  society,  because  she 
dLiy  in  mild  or  tolerably  good  weather,  by  tilting  the;  j,,^ij  i,gijjjj^j^^;j.^jg  ,1^^  happiness  she  enjoys.  She 
upjier  end  of  the  lights,  or  sometimes  the  front,  one,  j||||jg^pj  g,,g^^.  ,„an's  virtue  to  bis  failings,  and  can 
two  or  three  inches,  that  the  radishes  may  not  draw  I  |-|^j  p^j  son.ethiiig  to  cherish  and  applaud  in  the 
up  weak  and  long  shanked  If  they  have  risen  vefJU.ry  worst  of  her  acquaintance.  She  opens  every 
thick,  tliin  them,  in  young  growth,  moderately  at  ^,^^1^  ^^ifj,  3  jg^i^g  jo  |,g  entertained  or  instructed, 
first,  to  about  one  or  two  inches  apart.  Be  careful  .^i^j  therefore,  seldom  misses  what  she  looks  for.— 
4o  cover  the  glasses  at  night  with  garden  mats  or !  ^y,^ll^  ,^j,|j  her.  though  it  be  on  a  heath  or  corn- 
straw  litter.  Give  gentle  waterings  about  noon  onji^j^jj^  ^^j  ^^^  j^jH  jiscovtr  numberless  beauties,  un- 
suijiiy  days.  If  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines  much, i p^jgi,^,gj  before,  in  the  hills,  the  dales,  (he  brooms, 
apply  a  moderate  lining  of  warm  dung,  or  stable  jj^g  brakes,  and  the  larici^jted  llovsers  of  weeds  and 
litter,  to  the  sides;  which  by  gently  renewing  the^^ppj^j  gj^g  enjoys  (■very  change  of  weather  and 
heat,  will  forward  the  radishes  for  drawing  in  Feb-  ^j-  gggsQ,,^  ^s  bringing  with  it  something  of  health 
riiary  and  March.  Remember,  as  they  advance  in  q,.  g|j„venience.  In  conversalioo,  it  is  a  rule  with 
growth,  to  give  more  copious  admissions  of  air  1,^^  pgver  to  start  a  subject  tiiat  leads  to  any  thing 
daily,  either  by  tilting  the  lights  in  front  several  gloomy  or  disagreeable.  You  therefore  never  hear 
inches,  or,  in  line  mild  days,  by  drawing  the  glasses  gg^.  fgpgating  her  own  grievances,  or  those  of  her 
mostly  ofl';   but  be  careful   to  draw  them  on  again  j^gj^^l^l,^jj|.j,.  op^  (^hat  is  worst  of  all)  tb.-ir  faults  and 

'  ""'  ■■•'■■'"        -  If  any  thing  of  the   latter  kind  be 

she  has  the  address  to 


EXTRAORDINARV    RiDING. 

In  October,  1754,  Lord  Powerscourt  having  laid 
a  wager  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  he  would 
ri<le  his  own  torses  from  Fontainbleau  to  Paris,  a 
distance  of  42|English  miles,  in  two  hours,  for  1000 
louis  d'ors,  the  king's  guards  cleared  the  way, 
which  was  lin^d  with  thousands  of  Parisians.  He 
was  to  mount  bnly  three  horses,  but  he  performed 
the  task  with  two,  in  one  hour,  thirty-seven  min- 
utes, and  twenty-two  seconds.  The  horses  through 
whose  exertians  the  wager  was  won,  were  both  kill- 
ed by  the  severity  of  the  feat  they  had  achieved. 


in  proper  time.     Small  turnip  radishes,  of  the  white  niipgrCecfions. 


side;  and  on  a  fine  mild  day,  take  them  wholly  otl. 
"Any  sort  of  radish  seed  may  be  sown  occasion- 
ally for  salad  herbs,  to  be  taken  while  in  the  seed- 
leaves,  to  mix  with  cresses  and  mustard.  Sow  about 
once  a  week  in  spring,  summer,  or  any  season  when 
radish  salad  is  required,  managing  it  as  other  small 
salad  herbs."  [Lotidou's  Eiic.  of  Qani. 


IiASIES*  'DBieA.l&.'Xim.'S.'N'S. 


and  red  kinds,  may  be   forced  in  the  same  manner.  Ij^gi^ll^^^gj  jj,  her  hearin^,. 

For  raising  early  radishes  on  ground  not  accomnio-  j^jj.^^  jj  jj^j^  entertainment,  by  changing  the  most 
dated  with  frames,  a  hot  bed,  made  in  February, !  ^^^11^,,^  ^.^jjlj^g  j^lo  pleasant  raillery.  Thus  Melissa, 
may  be  arched  over  with  hoop-btnds,  or  pliant  rods,  i  |jj^g  ^^^  j^gg^  o-athers  honey  from  every  weed;  while 
which  should  be  covered  with  mats  constantly  at  i^j,^gl^ijg  |j[jg°j[,g  gpi^jgrsueks  poison  from  the  fair- 
night;  and  during  the  day,  in  very  cold  weather.  In :  g^,  flowers.  The  consequence  is.  that,  of  two  tem- 
moderale  days,  turn   up   the   mats  at  the  warmest  Ig^.^  ^^j^gg  ^g^y  „garly  allied,  the  one  is  ever  sour  and 

■'•■' '  ""  ■■  " ■'■'  ■''"    *"'"-  ^^'-^  •"''"""  ""    dissatisfied,  the  other  always  gay  and  cheerful;  the 

one  spreads  a  universal  gloom,  the  other  a  continual 
sunshine. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  our  attention, 
than  this  art  of  happiness.  In  conversation,  as  well 
as  life,  happiness  very  often  dejiends  upon  the 
slightest  incidents.  The  taking  notice  of  the  bad- 
ness oflhe  weaflier,  a  norm  cast  wma,ilic  appi-oacli 
of  winter,  or  any  trifling  circumstance  of  thfe  disa- 
greeable kind,  shall  insensibly  rob  a  whole  company 
of  its  good  humour,  and  fling  every  member  of  it 
into  the  vapours.  If,  therefore,  we  would  be  hap 
py  in  ourselves,  and  are  desirous  of  communicating 
that  happiness  to  all  about  us,  these  minutice  of  con 
versation  ought  caieiully  to  be  attended  to.  Th< 
brightness  of  the  sky,  the'  lengthening  of  the  day,  the 
increasing  verdure  of  the  spring,  the  arrival  of  any 
little  piece  of  good  news,  or  whatever  carries  with 
it  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  joy,  shall  frequently 
be  the  parent  of  a  social  and  happy  conversation. 
Good  manners  exact  from  us  this  regard  to  our  com 
pany.  The  clown  may  repine  at  the  sunshine  which 
ripens  the  harvest,  because  his  turnips  are  dried  up 
by  it;  but  the  man  of  refinement  will  extract  plea- 
sure from  the  thunder  storm  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
by  remarking  on  the  plenty  and  refreshment  which 
may  be  ex|)ected  from  the  succeeding  shower. 

Thus  does  politeness,  as  well  as  good  sense  direct 
us  to  look  at  every  object  on  the  bright  side;  and 
by  thus  actini;-,  we  cherish  and  improve  both.  By 
this  practice  it  is  tnat  Melissa  is  become  the  wisest 
and  best  bred  woman  living;  and  by  this  practice, 
may  every  person  arrive  at  that  agreeableness  of 
temper,  of  which  the  natural  and  never  failingfruit 
is  happiness.  \_Hanis 


(Fromkhe  Annals  of  Sporting,  Oct.  1S26.) 
Singular  Circwnstance. — As  the  two  celebrated 
race  horses,  Trinculo  and  Comedian,  were  out  at 
exercise  on  Abingdon  race  course,  they  were  passed 
by  another  horse  at  full  speed.  Both  horses  felt  in- 
dignant at  being  left  in  the  rear,  and  instantly  bolt- 
ed in  pursuit  of  him,  throwing  their  riders,  and 
leaping,  hejge,  ditch,  and,  in  short,  every  obstacle 
that  came  Id  their  way.  Trinculo,  who  was  in  the 
rear,  seized  on  Comedian,  who  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, by  falling  into  the  Thames,  at  a  place  where 
the  water  is  full  twenty  feet  deep.  Trinculo  pur- 
sued him  into  the  water,  but  luckily  both  horses 
were  got  ashore,  uninjured,  by  some  countrymen 
who  were  passing  at  the  time. 


THE  ART  OF  HAPPINESS. 

.Vrachne  and  Melissa  are  two  friends.  They  are 
both  ol  them  women  in  years,  and  alike  in  birth, 
fortune,  education,  and  accomplishments.  •  They 
were  originally  alike  in  temper  too;  but,  by  difler- 
enl  management,  are  grown  the  reverse  of  each 
other.  Arachne  has  accustomed  herself  to  look  on 
ly  on  the  dark  side  of  every  object.  If  a  new  poem 
or  play  makes  its  appearance,  with  a  thousand  bril- 
liancies, and  but  one  or  two  blemishes,  she  slightly 
skim?  over  the  passages  that  should  give  her  plea- 
sure, and  dwells  upon  those  only  tliaf  fill  her  ivith 
dislike.  If  you  shew  her  a  very  excellent  portrait, 
.  she  looks  at  some  part  of  the  dra|)ery  which  has 
been  neglected,  or  to  a  hand  or  finger  which  has 
been  left  unfinished.  Her  garden  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful one,  and  kept  with  great  neatness  and  elegance; 
but  if  you  take  a  walk  with  her  in  it,  she  talks  to 
you  of  nothing  but  blights  and  storms,  of  snails  and 
caterpillars,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  it 
from  (be  litter  of  falling  leaves  and  worm-casts.  If 
you  sit  down  in  one  other  temples,  to  enjoy  a  de- 
ligbllul  prospect,  she  observes  to  you,  that  there  is 
too  mucii  wood,  or  too  little  water;  that  the  day  is 
too  sunny,  or  too  gloomy;  that  it  is  sultry,  or  windy; 
and  finishes  with  a  long  .liaranKue  upon  ilie  wieich- 
e<biess  of  nur  c!i;>v,ite.  When  you  return  with  her  to 
the  company,  m  hope  of  a  little  cheerl'ul  conversa- 
tion, she  casts  a  gloom  over  all,  by  giving  you  the 
history  of  her  own  bad  health,  or  of  some  melan- 
choly accident  that  has'befallen  one  of  her  daugh- 
ter's children      Tiius  she   insensiblv  sinks   her  o" 


Cure  for  Distemper  in  Doos. 
Give  a  dog  8  months  old,  4  grains  turbeth  mine- 
ral; to  be  kept  from  water  24  hours — then  4  grains 
crocus  mctallorum. 


nxiscEiiiiAsrEous. 


A  NICE  WAY  OF  STEWISO  MOLASSES  INTO  EXCELLENT 
CANUY 

Take  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  cut  it  round,  then 
crimp  the  edu,e  all  round;  by  this  operation  it  will 
acquire  the  form  of  a  round  vessel;-  when  the  ves 
sci's  shape  is  fiiimed,  the  crtrnping  will  be  on  thi 


spirits,  and  the  spiiitsof  all  around  her;  and  at  last,  I  outside.     Fill  it  half  full  of  molasses,  set  it  on  red 


Literary. —  The.  Philadelphia  Jllhiim,  and  Ladies'' 
Weekly  Gazelle;  of  which  eight  quarto  pages  are 
published  weekly,  making  an  annual  volume  equal 
to  eighl  hundred  and  thirty  two  octavo  pages,  print- 
ed on  fine  paper,  and  embellished  with  splendid  en- 
gravings. 

Its  design  is  to  furnish  a  Weekly  Repository, 
or  abstract  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Botany,  History,  Tra- 
vels, Reviews,  Moral  Essays,  Sketches,  Tales,  Fa- 
miliar Letters,  Poetry.  Receipts,  &,c.  &c.  with  a 
Weekly  Summary  of  the  earliest  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic News.  The  Album  is  peculiarly  devoted  to 
such  subjects  as  are  most  interesting  and  useful  to 
our  Fair  Countrywomen,  embracing  a  great  variety 
of  the  elegancies  of  polite  literature,  conversation, 
dress,  beauty,  manners,  8tc.  with  biographical 
sketches  of  those  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  talents,  piety,  and  other  eminent  virtues. 

In  addition  to  its  usual  variety,  early  in  January 
will  commence  the  publication  of  nearly  sixty  Ori- 
ginal Tales,  and  shortly  thereafter,  a  handsome  col- 
lection of  original  Essays  and  Poems,  all  of  whieh 
have  been  written  in  competition  for  the  literaiy 
prizes,  (six  gntd  medals,  oj  the  value  o/$210)  ofl"er<d 
by  the  proprietors  of  this  work.  No  pains  or  ■  x- 
pense  is  spared  in  making  it  a  beautiful  as  well  a .  a 
useful  and  interesting  publication;  and  the  unpre- 
cedented reception  which  it  has  already  met  w  ih 
from  the  public,  warrants  the  printing  of  a  weekly- 
edition  of  iqiwards  of  3000  copies. 

"The  Album,"  says  the  Rochester  New  York 
Dailv  Advertiser  of  Dec.  4th.  "has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  the  editors  of  public  journals  in  almost 
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■ir/r-i-  ^■i^'t 


{Feb.  23,  1897. 


efei)  (j.irl  ol  tni-  L  .'.!;■  .i  ^ji.ili  ^.         1  ne  luliuvMnj;  is 
from  the  United  States  Telegraph: 

"This  we  unhesitaiingly  pronounce  the  cheapest 
Literary  Journal  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  con- 
fidently recommend  it  as  worthy  ol  public  patro 
nage  It  is  a  specimen  of  very  neat  typography; 
enriched  with  an  interesting  variely  of  prose  and 
poetry,  adapted  to  the  amusement  and  edification 
of  holh  sexes. 

"But  the  work  being  more  particularly  designed 
for  the  Ladies,  we  would  especially  solicit  in  its  be- 
half their  benignant  smiles,  believing  it  well  worlhy 
their  fostering  regards.  Indeed  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  It  would  conduce  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual interest  of  every  family  in  the  community 
to  possess  a  journal  like  this,  affording  a  cheap  slock 
of  general  reading,  well  ad.ipted,  from  the  brevity 
and  variety  of  its  articles,  to  occupy  pleasurably  and 
profitably  those  short  intervals  of  leisure  which  con- 
stitute in  the  aggregate,  such  a  large  amount  of 
the  sum  of  human  life. 

Washington  City,  JVov.  30,  1826." 

Terms,  only  j?2  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
No  subscription  received  for  less  than  one  year,  and 
no  unpaid  letters  taken  from  the  Post  Uftice.  Ad- 
dress Thomas  C.  Clarke,  Philadelphia. 


The  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Album,  of 
fers  the  following  premium;  the  essays  to  be  for- 
warded in  the  course  of  the  present  month: 

For  the  best  original  Essay  on  r.iising  the  Silk 
Worm,  and  the  manufacture  of  .Silk,  Twenty  Dol- 
lars— or,  if  by  a  lauy.  Thirty  dollars  in  cash,  or  a 
gold  medal  of  the  same  value. 


QUERIES  RESPECTING  STEAM. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
to  ask  of  those  gonllemen  who  are  well  acqu.  inleil 
with  the  force  ol  steam,  how  long  it  woulil  take  to 
drive  a  ball*  through  a  tube  of  ibur  inciics  diaine 
tei,  fium  \Vaaliiiij;ioii  Ottj  (o  IJultiiiiOre,  Pliiladel 
phia  and  New  York,  (or  New  Orleans,)  and  let  it 
be  returned  the  same  way? 

What  would  be  the  expense  of  making  a  tube  of 
four  inches  diameter,  of  sheet  iron,  copper  or  iirass, 
similar  to  the  steam  pipes  of  steam  boats  lor  hlting 
oft' the  steam,  per  mile  in  length? 

How  far  would  the  steam  go  before  it  would  con 
dense  in  those  lubes,  and  how   far  would  the  blast 
drive   the  ball  afterwards,  the   steam  kept  in  full 
blast  at  the  end  of  the  tube? 

How  far  would  the  ball  pass  in  the  tube  before 
the  cold  air  in  the  tube  would  become  so  coiiipress- 
ed  that  it  would  burst  the  tube?  Or  would  it  be 
necessary  to  have  safety  valves  to  let  olf  the  com- 
pressed air  before  the  ball? 

The  object  of  this  is  to  convey  all  important  in- 
telligence from  and  to  the  general  government,  and 
the  most  important  mercantile  transactions  from 
one  sea  port  to  another,  in  less  time  than  by  any 
Other  mode  of  conveyance. 

A  Distant  Sdbscriber. 


ea-e,  winch,  lor  many  years,  in  that  section  ol  tin 
country,  had  been  fatal  to  man  and  beast.  Afiei 
giving  some  details  himself,  he  called  on  Mr.  Gib- 
son, the  Senator  from  the  countiesof  Gallatin,  Grant, 
and  Pendleton,  to  give  the  Senate  more  full  infor- 
mation. 

This  gentleman  stated,  that  the  disease  appear- 
ed first  in  cattle  early  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the 
fall.  It  was  supposeii  to  originate  from  some  herb 
eaten  by  them  in  those  seasons.  A  beast  apparent 
ly  in  perfect  health,  will  be  suddenly  seized  with  a 
trembling  and  sickness,  which  will  carry  them  off 
in  a  lew  hours. 

Dogs,  hogs,  or  any  other  animals,  that  eat  the 
flesh,  are  immediately  taken  with  a  puking,  after 
which  they  fall  into  a  stupor,  and  die  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours.  Persons  drinking  the  milk  of 
a  cow  that  is  infected,  are  taken  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner, and  immediately  die.  He  believed  that  within 
five  miles  of  him,  5t)0  dollars  ivorth  of  stock  die  an- 
nually, and  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  al- 
most stripped  of  cattle.  He  had  also  known  as 
many  as  irora  thirty  to  forty  persons  who  had  lost 
their  lives  by  th:b  latal  poison 

Mr.  Yancey  stated,  that  the  same  disease  pre- 
vailed in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Goose  Cre  k.  In  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  had  been,  and  it  was  said,  even 
the  buzzards  which  ate  ol  Ihe  ciicase  of  cattle  that 
had  died  with  it,  inimedialel^  (unshed.  'The  pe- 
tition was  referred  to  a  select  coniiiiillee,  ol  which 
Mr.  Carneal  is  thiiirnKin.  lor  the  purpose  ol  consid- 
ering the  subject, and  consiiiii.ig  ti,e  medical  faculty. 


LUxSGKViTV. 
In  a  small  hamlet,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Kes- 
wick, (Eng.;  are  now  living  Maiy  AtKis,  .viiose  age 
is  1 19,  and  her  two  sous,    the  elder  is  97  vears  old 


I  h  .iign  nor  llic  tailor,  imp  that  gives  no  rest, 
0. .11,  jeering,  dun  thee  for  thy  ill  cut  vest- 
Nor  druggist  cheat  thee  of  thy  walnut  dyes, 
Nor  lawyer  catch  thee  in  his  web  of  lies; 
Yet  care  is  thine,  and  life  that  knows  iw  change, 
.And  various  toil  within  thy  narrow  range; 
The  pig  pen,  pond,  the  barn  of  buckey'e  logs. 
The  noisy  roaring  of  the  geese  and  hogs; 
I'hine  all  that  thou  canst  get,  in  markets  dull. 
From  well  fed  cits,  of  cash  and  brandy  full: 
Contempt  and  pity  youth's  Ions  toils  enrage. 
And  parish  nurses  'tend  declining  age: 
There  foolsyet  dwell;  and,  as  she  fled  mankind. 
There  Justice  left  her  long-ear'd  'squires  behind. 

To  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  poetry— who  is 
nearest  the  truth,  Virgil,  Mr.  Solheby,  or  vour  hum- 
ble servant?— I  leave  to  the  solemn  finding  of  the 
great  body  of  American  farmers. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

TELLUS. 

,  near  Cirulnnati,  Jan.  22d,  1827. 


KECIFZS. 


vFrom  Tucker's  Family  Dyer  and  Scourer.) 

ON    SCOURING    UNDYED    WOOLLENS,  SUCH    AS    Bl,Alf- 
KETS,  FLANNELS,  ii.C. 

This  process,  as  practised  by  dyers,  is  so  simple, 
that  any  hi'Use\\ife  may  go  tlilougli  it. 

Supposing  the  article  to  be  scoured  is  one  of  the 
largest  sized  blankets  in  a  very  diny  state;  cut  into 
thin  slices  half  a  pound  of  the  besi  yellow  soap;  ilien 
pour  such  a  quantity  of  boiling  river  water  on  it  as 
will  cliectuaiiy  dissolve  the  soap,and  make  It  (he  con- 
sistence of  oil:  ihis  is  called  solution  of  soap.  Enough 
of  this  being  uiaOe  to  scour  what  flannels  you   may 


FOXSI'IIY. 


SINGULAR  DISEASE. 
In  the  Argus,  published  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
of  the  lOlh  ult.  it  is  stated,  that  a  kw  days  before  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Carneal,  Ihe 
Senator  from  the  counties  of  Boone  and  Campbell, 
Tvho  presented  to  the  Senate,  a  petition  from  some 
of  his  constituents,  praying  the  legislature  to  ofter 
a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  dis 


"The  ball  to  be  of  a  size  to  tit  the  tube,  made  of 
brass,  similar  to  a  shell,  or  in  two  i^.arts,  made  hollow 
and  light,  so  that  it  would  contain  several  papers  and 
letters,  and  fastened  together  with  screws,  &c.  and 
made  perfectly  round. 




Mr.  Skinner, 

The  celebrated  passage  of  Virgil,  of  which 
you  have  chosen  the  first  lines  as  a  motto  for  your 
paper,  has  been  elegantly  Iranslated  by  Mr.  Sotheby 
II  you  have  never  published  this  extract,  it  is  lime 
}Our  pages  were  graced  with  it.  Here  then  it  is  at 
your  service. 

"Ah  happy  swain!  ah  race  beloved  by  heaven! 
Il  kiiov\n  ihy  bliss,  hi-w  great  the  blessing  given; 
For  the  jusi  earlh  from  her  prolific  beds. 
Far  Iroiii  mid  war,  spontaneous  nuriure  sheds. 
'Tho'  nor  high  domes  through  all  their  portals  wide, 
lllach  morn  disgorge  the  flatterer's  refluent  tide; 
Tho'  nor  thy  gaze  on  gem-wrought  columns  rest. 
The  brazen  bust,  and  gold  embroider'd  vest; 
Nor  poisoning  Tyre  thy  snowy  fleeces  soil. 
Nor  Cassia  taint  thy  uncorrupted  oil; 
Vet  peace  is  thine,  and  life  that  knows  no  change. 
And  various  wealth  in  nature's  boundless  range; 
1  be  grot,  the  living  fount,  the  umbrageous  glade. 
And  sleep  on  banks  ol  moss  beneath  the  shade; 
Tbine,all  of  tame  and  wild,  in  lawn  or  field. 
That  pastur'd  plains  or  savage  woodlands  yield: 
Content  and  patience  youth's  long  toils  assuage. 
Repose  and  reveience  'tend  declining  age; 
1  here  gods  yet  dwell,  and,  as  she  fled  mankind. 
There  Justice  left  her  last  lone  trace  behind." 

"This  is  admirable,"  say  the  Edinburgers— Well, 
what  will  be  said  of  my  parody? 

Ah  plodding  slave!  ah  race  accurs'd  by  heaven! 
Since  Cain's  first  oB'ering  was  so  vainly  given! 
For  whom  the  earth  from  her  prolific  beds, 
Unnuniber'd  weeds  and  endless  labour  sheds. 
Tho'  nor  thy  cabin  can  the  taxman  touch, 
(All  else  thou  own'st— already  in  his  clutch,) 


ihe  younger  95,  and   the  wife  of  Ihe  lalter  7.-! — tlie'b^^e  to  clean,  you   then   proceed   to  pour  into  your 
nulled  ages  ol  the  lour  persons  amount  to  384  years,  scouiing  tub   a    sutficicnl  quaiitily   of  hot  and  cold 

Wilier  to  cover  your  goods  about  two  inches:  the 
heel t  must  be  such  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in. 
Hii^ii.B  H^--'.  •>'!}  put  «  lu,„,,  uf  tbe  best  American 
pearl  asbes  into  your  tub,  as  big  as  a  small  walnut, 
auo  some  solution  ol  soap,  about  a  third  of  the 
quantity  prepared,  put  in  your  goods,  and,  with 
youi  doll,  beat  ther.i  out,  until  uo  head  or  lather 
rises  on  the  top  of  the  water,  you  must  then  take 
the  blanket  by  one  corner,  and  hang  it  up,  letting 
liie  two  ends  or  sides  meet  when  hung  down  toge- 
ther. Then  tun.  those  two  en.ls  in]  round  each 
other;  put  a  short  slick  between  them,  and  by  these 
nie.ms  you  can  wring  it  quite  tight.  If  you  have 
more  than  one  to  do  you  may  add  a  little  pearl  ash 
lo  the  water,  and  add  more  hot  water,  beating  them 
in  like  manner.  1  liis  will  tend  to  soften  the  dirt  in 
them,  and  prevent  any  of  the  ingredients  from  being 
lost.  I'he  dirty  water  is  now  to  be  thrown  away, 
and  a  second  liquor  prepared  as  Ihe  former;  but  if 
the  blanket  is  prclly  well  cleaned  of  its  filth,  you 
need  add  no  pearl  ash  in  Ihis  second  liquor;  only  let 
the  water  be  bolter  ihan  the  first,  and  then  proceed 
as  before.  'The  second  liquor  being  spent,  put  it 
into  the  tub  with  the  rest  of  your  dirty  goods.  A 
third,  ;.nd  finishing  liquor  is  prepared,  by  adding 
the  remainder  ol  your  soluiion  of  soap,  and  a  small 
bit  of  pearl  ash  and  boiling  water;  then  put  your 
blanket  into  Ihe  liquor,  give  it  a  quick  beat  out  In 
this  thin  liquor,  and  immediately  wring  it  very  tight; 
hang  It  out  lo  dry,  and  it  will  be  as  white  as  wool 
can  be  made. 

FOR  scouring  black,  blue  AND  DARK  BROWN  WOOL- 
LENS, SUCH  AS  bkoad  and  naukow  cloths,  gen- 
tlemen s  COATS,  LADIES'    PELISSES,  &i,C. 

Supposing  the  article  to  be  cleaned  is  a  man's 
coat:  first  dry  about  two  ounces  of  fuller's  earth  bj 
the  fire;  then  pour  a  suffiiSent  quanlily  of  boiling 
water  on  it  to  dissolve  il  to  the  consistence  of  trea- 
cle; take  a  surtii-ieiit  quantity  of  this  on  the  tup  of 
your  three  fingers,  and  plaster  thinly  OTer  suck 
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spnls  of  grease  as  may  be  on  <he  coal,  particularly 
those  on  the  cuffs,  collar,  the  pocket-holes,  and  un 
der  the  arms.  &,c.  This  done,  if  you  have  time, 
dry  it  bv  the  fire  or  in  the  sun;  prepare  a  penny- 
worth of  bullock's  gall,  and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint 
of  stale  urine;  add  to  this,  if  required,  a  little  boil- 
ing water,  to  make  the  quantity  of  alkaline  liquor 
sutticieut  for  your  purpose,  such  as  chamber  ley. 
potash  liquor,  or  bullock's  gall.  You  must  take 
care  not  to  weaken  this  too  much  with  water;  hut 
instead  of  it,  add  as  much  as  you  like  of  the  cham- 
ber ley.  Dip  your  hard  brush  in  this  liquor,  and 
brushing  the  spotted  places  on  your  coat,  you  will 
find  it  produce  a  white  froth,  like  soap  lather.  Af 
ter  this  you  must  dip  the  coat  in  a  bucket  of  cold 
water;  spring  water  is  best,  to  wash  off  the  filth  and 
bad  smell.  Then  take  a  walking  stick,  and  »put 
through  the  two  arm  holes,  and  putting  a  siring 
pound  the  middle  of  the  stick,  tiang  the  coat  to  dry. 
When  it  is  nearly  dry.  take  your  brush  and  lay  the 
nap  the  right  way  of  the  cloth,  and  when  quite  dry 
pour  a  small  drop  of  oil  of  olives  in  your  hand, 
and  pass  it  over  the  brush,  with  which  strike  your 
coat;  and,  if  too  much  oil  is  not  used,  it  will  give 
it  the  appearance  of  new. 

FOR  SCOURING  GREY.  DKAB  COLOCRS,  FAWNS,  MA 
ROONS,  AND  ALL  OTHER  COLOURED  WOOLLENS, 
SUCH    AS  LADIES'   PELISSES,  MANTLES,  COATS.  &C. 

Supposing  the  garment  to  be  a  coat,  take  some 
ef  the  best  yellow  soap,  and  cutting  it  into  thin 
slices,  pour  upon  it  a  sutficient  quantity  of  water 
just  to  moisten  it.  Th>  n  roll  it  inio  a  ball,  and  rub 
all  the  greasy  and  dirty   spots  of  the  coat  with  it. 

Let  it  dry  a  little,  and  then  taking  warm  water, 
dip  your  brush  in  it,  and  stroke  off  the  soap,  if  not 
quite  clean,  proceed  as  before;  and  use  your  water 
a  little  hotter;  rinse,  at  least  three  times,  in  two  or 
three  buckets  or  pans  of  water;  the  tirsl  of  these 
should  be  blood  warm,  or  even  hotter.  Hmg  to 
dry,  as  before  directed. 


XlDXTOaXAIi  COBRESPOSTOENCB. 


TAPIA. 

Answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  manner  of  building  and 
attaching  Chimnies. 

WasMnglon,  Feb    15,  IS '7. 
J.  S.  Skinnpr,  Esd. 

Sir — Your  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
chinmies  are  t  j  be  attached  to  the  houses  built  of 
tapia,  shall  be  answered.  As  the  t^<|iia  does  not 
stand  the  fire  very  well,  the  chimnies  ought  to  be 
made  of  brick,  or  clay.  They  may  be  built  at  the 
same  time  the  house  is  going  up,  or  after  the  house 
is  built;  and  they  may  be  built  within  or  without 
the  house,  at  the  option  of  the  builder.  If  in  cot 
tages  or  negro  quarters  of  one  story,  a  hearth  of 
clay  or  brick,  and  a  back  of  the  saire  materials, 
with  simply  a  chimney  of  sticks  and  mud.  or  clay, 
mixed  with  common  straw  or  dried  pine  leaves, 
formed  like  an  inverted  funnel,  resting  on  the 
beams,  will  answer  very  well.  The  chimriey  being 
made  of  brick,  and  independent  of  the  wall,  will 
settle  equally,  and  be  not  subjected  to  those  craiks 
which  the  unequal  settling  of  the  wall  and  chimney 
sometime.s  produce 

With  sentiments  of  esteem,  I  am. 

Dear  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

ALEX.  MACOiMB. 


■TjMl'l^A^mi^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  23,  1827. 


C^The  Direct  Tax  on  the  Farmers  of  the 


berties  of  Ihe  stMe;  and  lh:.l  is.  hv  rednchg  the 
number  of  delegates  from  each  county  at  least  one 
half! 

This  reduction  would  more  than  relieve  the  far- 
mer from  Ihe  direct  ta.\;  and  who  can  say  that  two 
nrien  o(  such  capacity  as  ought  to  undertake  the  bu- 


SxATE.-VVere  Ihe  title  of  this  paper  the  Maryland',  >iwess  of  legislation,  would  not  be  fnllv  adeauife  to 
l'.iinier,_and    its   objects   correspondent  therewith,  the  transaction  of  the  busine.ss  of  any  county  in  the 


ive  should  have  much  more  to  say  on  Ihe  peculiar 
itliirs  of  Ihe  state;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one, 
Ml  ils  policy  and  institutions— in  Ihe  want  of  good  le- 
gislation, and  in  legislation  positively  bad,  as  regards 
Its  agricultural  condition  and  wants, — that  affords 
a  more  fertile  field  for  animadversion. 

Depressed,  as  is  the  farming  interest;  despoiled 
by  a  partial  system  of  taxation;  supplanted  in  one 
<'(  Its  great  staples  (tobacco,)  by  competitors  even 
l»yond  the  mountains; and  failing  in  anolher(wheatJ 
by  a  succession  of  calamitous  incidents,  sometimes 
by  the  Hy,  sometimes  by  the  drought,  and  always 
In  low  prices — added  to  all  this,  we  are  now  again 
told  that  the  direct  taxes  cannot  be  repealed:  nay. 
Ihal  the  ordinary  sources  of  the  state's  revenue 
falls  short  of  its  necessary  expenses,  in  the  sum  ol 
S13.146:S3.  See  the  lucid  report  of  the  finance 
committee,  presented  to  the  House  of  Delegates  bv 
ils  able  and  assiduous  chairman,  Mr.  J.  G.  Chap- 
man. 

On  the  subject  of  this  tax,  the  Committee  of 
Claims,  anxious  to  relieve  the  people,  are  yet  forced 
to  adopt  the  following  language: 

"The  depressed  situation  ol'  the  finances  of  the 
slate  forbids  the  recommendation  of  a  repeal  of  the 
direct  tax.  The  agricultural  interest  contributes 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  government,  and  at 
this  time,  when  Ihe  people  are  burdened  with  debt, 
and  our  staple  articles  commanding  but  limited  and 
inconsiderable  prices,  additional  contributions  to 
the  treasury  should  be  drawn  from  other  sources 
than  the  channel  of  direct  taxation.  The  state 
should  be  solicitous  to  derive  her  revenue  from 
sources,  which,  while  they  are  permanent  and  pro 
ductive,  are  not  burdensome  to  any  part  of  the 
state,  or  oppressive  to  any  portion  of  its  citizens. 
It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  of  our  country  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  and  still  is  so  cramped,  that  its  proceeds  are 
inadequate  to  its  maintenance  and  progress,  and 
that  no  additional  burdens  can  be  borne.  A  re 
venue  may  bf  derived  from  other  legitimate  sources 
of  t.ixatioii — and  the  committee  recommend — 
1st    Duties  on  sales  at  auction. 


state?  Nay.  more:  let  us  look  at  the  list  of  laws 
for  the  last  forty  years  Will  any  one  sav  that  such 
as  have  a  Incal  bearing  on  eacli  county  might  not 
have  been  digested  by  any  business  mati  in  a'week? 
What  sound  reason  c;in  be  given  for  taxing  the 
people  with  four  delegates  from  each  county,  seeing 
that  in  most  of  them  population  is  stationary,  if  not 
retrograding?  None.  The  argument  of  liability  to 
corruption  ivill  not  he  advanced— for  if  firty  may 
be  corrupted,  we  may  give  up  the  ship;  the  whole 
mass  must  be  rotten— besides,  who  will  express  the 
apprehension?— Ao/u'  soil  qui  mat  q  pense.  The  de- 
legation from  each  county  ought  to  be  reduced,  and 
if  Ihe  people  of  each  county  had  to  pay  them,  as  in 
New  England,  they  would  sonn  have  it  so  We  have 
no  concern,  and  mean  to  have  none,  with  politicks; 
we  only  suggest  this  to  the  people—the  farmers  of 
the  state,  as  one  obvious  ami  safe,  and  ready  means 
to  rid  themselves,  at  all  events,  from  taxation.  It 
is  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  landed  interest  that 
we  would  raise  our  feeble,  but  conscientious  voice. 


JUDGE  BUEL. 
The  Hon.  Isaac  Hill.  Editor  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire  Patriot,  in  republishing  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  some  valuable  agricultural  observations 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  who  sent  the  communi- 
cation, and  who  appeared  not,  personally,  to  know 
Judge  Buel;  makes  Ihe  following  pertinent  and  just 
remarks  as  to  the  character  and  useful  labours  of 
that  distinguished  friend  and  promoter  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  plough. 

"Our  respected  correspondent  is  informed  that 
Judge  Buel  was  educated  originally  to  the  business 
of  ii  printer — that  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
that  valuable  political  paper,  the  Albany  Argus,  dur- 
ing an<l  subsequent  to  the  last  war — that  by  his  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  in  business,  he  obtained  a 
handsome  property,  sold  the  newspaper  establish- 
rnent,  and  purchased  the  ground  for  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany,  about  ten  years  ago— ground, 
which  before  he  entered  upon  it,  was  deemed  to  be 
of  little  value  for  the  purposes  of  a  farm.     On  this 


GRAPES. 
Mb.  Skinnkr, 

Will  your  correspondent  in  Newbern  (October  1. 
I8-J6.)  please  to  say,  what  Grape  was  it,  of  which  a 
single  vine  mad"  60  gallons  wine;  how  cultivated; 
wh,.l  the  age  of  the  vine;  vvhnt  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  &c. — and  lie  will  niu.-h  oblige 

One  of  your  Subscribers  in  dlabama. 


'2d.  A  tax  upon  stocks,  and  such  other  personal!  ground  Judge  Biiel  has  made  such  a  farm  as  that  he 
properly  as  escapes  taxation  under  the  existing  laws. I  obtained  several  years  ago.  a  premium  of  the  A-ri- 
Inasmuch  as  the  duties  on  auction  sales  are  derived  cultural  .Society  for  the  best  and  most  profitably  cul- 
indirectly  from  the  consumption  of  the  whole  state,;  tivated  fann  in  that  flourishing  county  Judge  B 
lll'*„™t!!''„"'.'"«-"'°*''r,""?   ^''""'"^  be  paid  into  I  labours  with  his  own   hands  on  his   farm;   and   al- 

„r.  ...,  „„„   .,r,L.  .        A  1   11  though    commended   for  generous   hospitality,  and 

ready  always  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  trying  new 
..,-,,,-  ■  ..       .      ,  „  .        "  experiments  where  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 

is  It,  that  the  owner  of  a  single  acre  of  land  should  success,  is  said  to  be  constantly  increasino- in  wealth 
be  compelled  to  contribute   to  Ihe  expenses  of  Ihe  from  the  business  of  farming  men 
government,  whilst  he,  who  sells  his  lands  and  in- 
vests the  amount    in    bonds,  or  United  States,  or 
many  other  stocks,  receives  at  least  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  pays  not  a  cent  towards  defraying  the 


the  common   cotfcrs  of  the  treasury.     A  bill  upon 
this  subject  will  be  submitted  to  the  house." 

Upon  what  principle  of  common  sense  or  justice 


g  merely.     A  brother  of 
the  profession,  and  a   co  worker  in  the  great  cause 
of  the  country  during  a  dark  period  of  our  history, 
we  allude  to  this  gentleman  not  without  feelings  of 
,      ,     .  .     „        , complacency   and   pride      He  has  been,  and  con- 

necessary  expenses  of  administering  the  govern  itinues  to  be,  honoured  with  a  due  share  of  confi- 
menl.'>  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  of  ordi-|dence  from  his  fellow  citizens— he  has  been  a  mem- 
nary  sagacity  seek  to  escape  from  a  calling  which iber  of  the  legislature,  and  is  now,  we  believe  a 
IS  m,ade  the  stalking-horse  for  all  others,  and  bur-ljudge  of  one  of  the  courts.  His  best  fame  ho'w-  ' 
row  in  the  town,  or  fly  their  state  to  employ  theirlever,  rests  in  his  merit  as  a  practical  and  scientific 
time  and  invest  llieir  capital  free  from  taxation?  farmer:  his  essays  on  agricultural  subjects,  not  less 
Who  vvould  voluntarily  play  the  part  of  the  patient; than  his  personal  example,  rank  him  among  our 
ass,  and  carry  his  burdens  and  browse  on  thistles;  public  benefactors;  and  his  name  deserves  to  be 
when  he  could  Iroli.k  and  gambol  as  Ihe  horse,  placed  on  the  same  page  with  that  of  Benjamin 
that  ranging  in  the  midst  of  liberty  and  abundance,  Franklin." 
"mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  aBVighted?" 

There  is.  however,  one  obvious  and  practicable 
reduction  which  might  be  made,  wiihout  any  detri- 


f^Hay.  $1A  per  ton;  Rye  Straw,  $14;  Chop  Rye, 
c»vt.  iJl.ej^;  O.tts,  bush.  45  cts ;  Corn,  in  ears,  bbK 


ment  to  the  welfare,  or  the  least  danger  to  the  li-  63i  cts.;  Cut  Straw,  bush.  4  cts. 
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Marketing. — Butter,  first?  qual.  per  lb.  37^  cents; 
Beef,  prime  pieces,  8  cents;  Pork,6i;  Veal,  8  cents; 
Mutton,  6i  cts.;  Potatoes,  bush.  75ct8.;  Eggs,  doz. 
12i  a  15  cts.;  Geese,  75  cts.;  Turkeys,  $1  a  1.25  cts.; 
Chickens,  pair,  50  a  6-2.^  cts.;  Turnips,  bush.  75  cts. 

Live  Cattle — ji.4.50  to  $5.50. 


BALTIMORE  INFIRMARY. 

The  Committee  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  superinten 
dance  of  the  Infirmary  of  the  University  in  this  city, 
anxious  that  the  advantages  it  affords  may  be  more 
generally  known,  take  this  mode  of  communicating  to 
the  public,  that  this  institution  has  latterly  undergone  a 
thorough  reform;  its  advantages  and  conveniences 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved;  and  being  placed  in  the 
most  efficient  condition,  remains  open  for  the  reception 
of  patients. 

The  house  is  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
the  Trustees,  and  who  are  specially  charged  with  the 
superintendance  and  government  of  ils  concerns;  they 
give  their  gratuitous  attendance,  in  order  that  no  cir- 
cumstance may  be  omitted  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
the  patients. 

Patients  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  both  sexes  (ex- 
cept lunatics)  can  be  accommodated  in  a  manner  suita- 
ble to  their  condition  and  circumstances;  there  are  also 
distinct  apartments  provided  for  coloured  persons. 

The  rooms  are  spacious  and  well  arranged,  with  all 
proper  furniture,  &c.  complete;  so  that  the  utmost  sa- 
tisfaction and  comfort  may  be  expected. 

The  nursing,  attendance,  and  immediate  charge  of 
the  house,  is  entrusted  to,  and  performed  by  eight  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  whose  skill,  fidelity,  care,  and  watch- 
fulness are  devoted  to  the  sick,  from  motives  of  charity 
and  benevolence;  and  whose  merits  and  wliose  virtues 
cannot  be  sufficiently  described  or  extolled. 

Two  of  the  medical  professors  give  daily  attendance 


Persons  disposed  to  purchase  either  the   horse,  or  his 
season,  must  make  early  application 

Feb.  23,  1827.  JESSE  H.   WILLIS,  Baltimore. 


JACK  AND  THREE  JENNETS, 

OF     FINE     SIZE     AND    STOCK — FOR     SALE 
Sir, — To  enable  you  to  answer  any  further  inquiries 


FRXCES  CURREKT. 


ARTICLES. 


BEEF,  Baltimore  Prime 

BACON,  and   Hams,  .  . 

BEES-WAX,  Am.  yellow 

which  may  be  made,  1  have  to  inform  you  that  my  Jack'  COFFEE,  Java, 

is  4  feet  ;i  inches  in  height,  with  a  good  set  of  limbs;  his  Havana,.  .  .  . 

colour  black,  with  white  belly  and  muzzle  He  pro-  COTTON, Louisiana, &c 
mises  to  be  vigorous.  He  was  let  to  only  four  mares  I  Georgia  Upland,.  .  . 
last  spring,  which  he  served  well.  I  have  two  fine  colts 
by  him,  and  would  not  part  with  him  but  that  1  have  a 
full  stock  of  mules,  and  shall  not  want  more,  before  a 
young  Jack  whidh  1  have  (sired  by  the  one  I  now  otfer 
for  sale,)  will  be  fit  for  service. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  JOHN  T1LGH.\1.\N. 

P.  S.  1  will  deliver  my  Jack  and  Jennets  in  Baltimore 
for  $625.     Inquire  of  the  Editor. 

Feb.  23,  1827. 


Fi.lIC£S  OF  STOCKS. 


(Reported  for  the  American  Farmer,  by  Merrtman  & 
GiTTiNGS,  Stock  and  Exchange  Brokers.) 

Baltimore,  Feb.  23,  1827. 

bank  STOCKS.  //ar  vattie.  presenl 

price. 


U.  States'  Bank  Stock,  per  share, /s.  $100 

Bank  of  Maryland, 

Bank  of  Baltimore, 

Union  Bank  Maryland, 

Mechanics'  Bank, 

Franklin  Bank, 

Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank, 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank, 

City  Bank, 


do.  300 

do.  (div.  off,)  300 

do.        do.  10    75 

w       9 

20 

20 

50 

15 

25 

50 


V) 

w 


w 
w 


who  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  Medical!  jja^i^g  y.,'„ij 

and  Surgical  Avards;  and  in  cases  of  great  interest,  re- L- ,,'t.    '■      r  \r      'i     j' 

quiring  full  and  deliberate   consultations,  the  attending  ^^  •'™"'   ^""^  "'^  Maryland, 
physician  and  surgeon  have   the  Medical   board  of  ex-  city  stocks. 

aminers  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Ma-  Corporation  6  per  cent,  redeemable  ) 
ryland  as  the  consulting  physicians  of  the  institution.  after  1836.  f 

The  patients  are  thus  alforded  the  opportunily  of  a  full  Do.  5  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1832, 
and  deliberate  investigation  of  their  maladies,  and  the  Penilenliary  5  pr.  cent,  stock;  (none 
best  means  adopted  for  their  reuef.      I  here  are  also  ■       "^  v""">' 


two  medical  students  wfao  reside  in  the  house,  and 
in  readiness  at  all  hours  to  give  every  attention  that  the 
patients  may  require. 

The  Oommittee  aie  pledged,  that  nothing  shall  be 
neglected,  calculated  to  insure  comfort  and  attention 
to  the  sick:  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  charge 
is  so  very  moderate,  and  the  asylum  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose",  they  feel  confident  that  the  pubhck 
cannot  fail  to  patronize  an  institution  so  truly  useful, 
and  so  well  calculated  to  e.\tend  such  benefits  to  its  in- 
mates. 

Six  or  eight  medical  students  can  be  comfortably  and 
permanently  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  institution  on 
moderate  terms,  who  will  not  only  have  the.  use  of  the 
library  belonging  to  the  institution,  but  also  the  benefit 
of  witnessing  the  daily  practice  in  the  house. 

The  price  of  lioardiiig,  lodging,  washing  and  medical 
attendance  on  the  sick,  is  three  dollars  per  week,  and 
which  includes  any  necessary  surgical  operation.  Pri- 
vate apartments,  including  all  that  is  mentioned  above, 
may  also  be  had  at  a  very  small  additional  charge. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  invited  to  visit  and  inspect 
this  Institution.     It  is  situated  in  Lombard-street,  in  a 
healthy  and  pleasant  part  of  the  city;  and  altliongh  it 
is  retired,  the  access  to  it  is  easy  and  convenient. 
SOLOMON  ETTING, 
Doet.  JAMKS  STEWART, 
Doct.  GEO.   UOBERTS, 
Feb.  25,  1S27.  Commitlee  of  the  Trustees, 

BLOODED  STALLION. 

A  full  bred  Stallion,  8  years  old,  got  by  Col.Tayloo's 
"Topgallant,"  who  was  sired  by  the  imported  horse 
"Diomed,"  and  out  of  a  mare  of  the  best  blood  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  a  good  size,  blood  bay,  and  what  is  re 
markable  in  turf  nags,  a  very  superior  saddle  horse 
He  will  be  sold  either  for  cash  or  on  a  credit;  or,  if  de 
sired,  the  use  of  him  for  the  approaching  season,  would 
be  let  at  a  fair  price  to  any  gentleman  who  would  take 
care  of  him.     He  can  bo  seen  at  any  time  in  Baltimore 
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in  market.) 
Museum,  8  per  cent.         (no  demand.) 
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AaRICVLTUKB. 


ON  MANURES. 

(From  Loudon'9  Encyclopredia  of  Gardening.) 

Of  the  Specific  Application  of  Fermentative,  and  Fos- 
si^l  or  Saline  Maunres. 


concerning  iniinures  in  general,  may  afford  some 
ex|ilanation  of  the  cause  of  this  neglect.  The  pro- 
cess of  this  vegetation,  and  the  constituents  of  ve- 
getables, are  not  known  to  the  practical  farmer, 
because  they  have  been  difficult  to  ascertain;  and 
the  nature  of  his  manure  is  involved  in  the  same 
obscurity.  He  supposes  it  to  contain  every  thing 
needed  for  every  crop. 
"That  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour  may  always  be 
Grisenthwaite  is  the  first  to  have  generalized  the,  present,  it  is  necessary  that  a  quantity  of  animal 
fact  of  peculiar  substances  being  found  in  plants,  in  j  substance  should  exist  in  the  manure  applied  to  the 
addition  to  the  common  elements  of  oxygen,  hydro- 1  land  where  the  wheat  crop  is  intended  to  be  raised, 
gen,  carbon  and  nitrogen;  and  though  his  examples,! That  a  certain  portion  of  such  animal  substance  is 
like  most  of  Sir  H  Davy's,  are  taken  from  agricul-|  applied,  is  proved  from  the  fact  of  gluten  being 
ture,  yet  we  deem  the  subject  of  more  than  suffi  always  found  to  exist  in  that  grain;  but  it  is  highly 
cient  importance  to  gaideiiing,  to  warrant  us  in  probable  that  the  quantity  is  not  always  sufficient; 
placing  his  theory  before  the  reader.  and  if   not   sufficient,  the  crop   will    be   defective, 

"Klements  of  primary  principles,"  he  says,  "ad- 1  either  in  quality  or  quantity.  If  we  pursue  our  inves- 
mit  of  no  alteration,  but  as  regards  magnitude  ami  ligations  a  step  farther  than  we  have  done,  we  shall 
figure.  Hence,  when  one  substance,  composed  off  fllscover  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  as  constant  a  con 
certain  elements,  is  designed  to  be  transmuted  intostituent  of  wheat  Hour  as  gluten  itself  Phos|)hate 
any  other  substance,  as  sugar,  by  fermentation,  into  of  lime,  therefore,  is  as  much  needed  for  the  pro 
alcohol,  or  acetic  acid  or  manure  info  grain,  it  isjduction  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  as  the  substances  which 
obvious  that  the  elements  of  the  second  must  nc  supply  the  starch  and  ^iten.  It  is  not  a  little  re 
cessarily  be  contained  in  the  first;  for  if  they  be  not,:  markable,  that  this  phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble 


•'Phosphate  of  lime  composes  a  part  of  the  grain 
of  wheat,  and  is  supplied  by  animal  substances. 
Bones  furnish  an  abundance  of  it.  That  this  con- 
stituent of  the  wheat  crop,  as  well  a?  several  other 
constituents  of  different  crops,  should  not  be  disre- 
garded altogether,  although  they  form  very  mi- 
nute proportions  of  those  crops,  must  appear  rea- 
sonable to  every  one  who  knows,  that,  in  their  se- 
lections, there  is  exercised  a  constant  discrimina-  • 
tion.  That  wheat  aboaijs  takes  up  phos[>hate  of 
lime  is  a  proof  scarcely  needing  further  evidence, 
that  it  answers  some  useful,  and  perhaps  indispen- 
sable purpose  in  the  grain.  It  does  not  exist  in  the 
straw:  and  barley,  or  oafs,  or  clover,  grown  on  the 
same  land,  at  the  same  time  with  the  wheat,  take 
up  no  portion  of  it  whatever.  If  there  had  nut  ex- 
isted this  constancy  in  the  selection  of  particular 
substances;  if  phosphate  of  lime  had  sometimes 
been  taken  up  by  barley  or  clover,  and  sulplr.ite  of 
lime  had  been  found  in  wheat,  then  we  misflit  have 
concluded  that  the  whole  was  accidental,  ami  being 
accidental,  that  they  assisted  in  no  way  whatever 
the  formation  of  other  parts  of  the  grain,  nor  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  general  economy  of  the 
vegetable.     They  who  are   unwilling  to  admit  the 


_        _  "1       . 

the  transmutation  cannot  take  place.  This  will  no  known  fluid,  except  through  the  medium  of  an !  performance  of  certain  uses  by  these  substances, 
render  it  evident,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  j  animal  substance,  as  gelatine,  &c.  and  consequently  I  must  depart  from  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  phi- 
or  constituents  of  bodies,  which  are  intended  to  bejthe  same  animal  substances  which  furnish  the  ele'-jlosophy  has  long  countenanced,  and  which  we  must 
changed  into  each  other  by  certain  processes,  should,  ments  of  the  gluten,  will  also  furnish  a  medium  for  j  hereafter  employ,  whenever  we  are  anxious  to  e.t- 
be  previously  possessed,  in  order  that  the  processes  I  the  phosphate  of  lime;  which  appears  to  be  equally  plore  the  causes  of  physical  effects 
may   be  conducted   with  a   probability  of  success    indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  grain  of 


We  are  therefore  led  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
certain  crops,  and  to  consider  whether  their  pecu 
liar  elements  be  provided  for  in  the  manure,  as  it  is 
now  prepared  by  agriculturists.  If  they  be  not,  ij 
is  but  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  failure  of  many 
crops  may  be  referred  to  the  deficiency  of  certain 
elements  in  the  manure. 

"If  ail  crops  were  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments this  (liscriminatiiin  would  not  be  needed;  and 
upon  such  a  supposition  the  practices  of  husbandry 
have  been  uniformly  conducted,  and  are  now  con- 
ducted; with  what  disadvantage  will,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel. 

"To  dlustrate  the  preceding  reasoning,  the  wheat 
crop  m  ly  be  selected  with  considerable  advantage. 


wheat.     It  not  only  furnishes  a   medium,  but  gene 
rally  a  quantity  of  the  phosphate  itself. 


As  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
these  saline  bodies,  as  they  regard  the  process  of 
vegetation,  and  much  less  as  they  respect  the  ope- 


The  only  substance  now  employed  for  the  pro-  rations  of  husbandry,  they  are,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
duction  of  gluten,  is  the  urine  of  live  stock;  the  al- [linction,  called  specific  manwres;  and  the  gluten  of 
vine  excrementitious  matter  having  been  proved  to  wheat  a  specific  vegetable  matter.     Hereafter,  when 


contain  little  or  no  nitrogen;  this  urine  is  applied 
either  by  folding,  or  mixed  with  the  farm-yard  ma- 
nure; in  both  of  which   situations,  it  is  constantly 


a  more  complete  analysis  of  vegetables  shall  be 
made,  it  is  probable  that  a  nomenclature,  founded 
on  these  specific  substances,  may  at  least  classify,  if 


forming  ammonia,  which  is  dissipated;   so   that  a! not  particularize,  every  kind  of  plant. 


very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  is  retained  to 
ansvver  the  purposes  of  vegetation  The  [)ractice 
adopted  in  Flanders  of  saving  it  has  been  already 
alluileit  to. 

'When  the   utmost  attention  is  paid  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  any  of  the  animal  substances,  acciden 


as  it  is  that  ivhich  is   nof  only  the  most  important;  tally  present  in  farm  yard  manure,  it  still  remains  a 
to  the  interests  of  m^i'kind.  but   because  the  pre-lquestion,  whether  there  be  a  sufficiency  for  the  pur- 


if  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  wheat  to  the 
barley  crop,  we  shall  find  fresh  evidence  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  specific  saline  substances  being  pre- 
sent in  particular  plants.  In  the  latter  of  these 
grains,  instead  of  phosphate  of  lime,  there  is  al- 
ways found  a  small  quantity  of  either  nitrate  of 
soda  or  nitrate  of  potassa  tsalt-petre;)  ivhence  we 
may  conclude,  that  those  salts  should  be  present  in 


sence  of  particular  "ubstances  in  it  are  better  known!  poses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  That  there  is  not  al-  the  soil  where   barley   is   to  be   grown.     Whether 


and  more  generally  acknowledged.  If  we  examine 
the  straw  of  rtheat  we  shall  find  it  composed  of 
what  may  be  considered  common  vegetable  matter, 
or  matter  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, with  a  small  quantify  of  carbonate  of  lime; 
s»  al.-io,  if  we  examine  the  constituents  of  the  grain, 
we  shall  rind  them  distinguished  into  starch  and 
Wuten;  and  if  we  carry  our  researches  still  farther, 
we  shall  find  that  the  elements  of  the  starch  are 
precisely  the  same  with  the  elements  of  common 
vegetable  matters;  but  the  elements  of  the  gluten 
will  be  (bund  analogous  to  those  of  animals,  or,  in 
addition  to  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  there  will 
be  found  nitrogen.  The  production  of  this  nitro 
gen,  as  has  been  already  observed,  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  mere  common  vegetable  matter;  and,  there- 
fore, the  manui-e  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
straw  and  starch,  could  nof  produce  the  gluten  also. 
If  the  presence  of  gluten  were  accidental,  or  the 
value  of  the  flour  did  not  depend  on  rt,  then  little 
care  need  be  taken  to  provide  for  its  formation;  but 
as  it  is  required  to  be  constantly  present,  and  the 
value  of  the  flour  does  essentially  depend  on  it, 
therefore,  a  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  it.  In 
quantity  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  but  it  composes 
nearly  one-third  part  of  the  grain.  That  the  ope- 
rations of  husbandry  as  regards  wheat,  should  be 
conducted  without  any  reference  to  this  peculiar 
substance,  is  very  remarkable      That  the  failure  of 


ways  a  sufficiency  of  some  kinds  of  manure  is  ob-|they  be  or  not,  the  farmer  at  present  is  entirely  ig 


vious  from  the  immense  quantities  of  oil  cake  which 
are  so  employed.     (Jil  cake,  although  a  very  excel 


norant.     These  salts,  though  spontaneously  produc- 
ed by  nature  in  many   situations,  still   require  the 


lent  substance  for  such  a  purpose,  can  furnish  little  I  presence  of  certain  substances  for  their  production. 


else  than  nourishment  to  the  straw,  and  starch  of 
the  wheat  crop.  It  cannot  contribute  to  the  forma 
tion  of  gluten;  and  gluten,  as  has  been  observed, 
composes  one  third  part  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
the  whole  crop. 

"Bones,  and  other  animal  substancss,  have  been 
highly  recommended  for  grass  or  pasture  lands.  To 
discover  the  injudiciousness  of  applying  such  sub- 
stances to  crops  indiscriminately,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  grain  except  wheat, raised  artificially  for 
the  purposes  of  man,  or  cattle,  that  contains  any  no- 
table quantity  of  any  substance  analogous  to  that  of 
animals.  Hence,  when  bones,  &c.  are  used  on  grass 
lands,  or  for  the  barley  crop,  &.c.  all  the  nitrogen, 
with  so  much  hydrogen,  and  probably  carbonic  acid 
gas,'as  is  suffrcient  to  form  a  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia, will  be  entirely  lost.  If  bones  be  the  animal 
matter  employed,  every  one  hundred  pounds  weight 
will  yield  about  fifty  pounds  of  solid  gelatine,  of 
which  twenty  pounds,  at  least,  will  be  thus  wasted, 
or  two-fifths  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  bone.  If, 
instead  of  being  employed  for  grass,  &c.  they  had 
been  used  for  wheat,  all  this  might  probably  have 
been  saved.  This  is  not  mere  opinion;  its  truth  is 
cr.)ps  has  never  been  ascribed  io  its  deficiency,  is  obvious  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  chemical 
Still  more  wonderful.  What  iias  been  advanced 'nature  of  banes  and  grass. 
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several  of  vvhich  it  is  as  improbable  should  be  ac- 
cidentally furnished,  as  the  salt  itself  It  has  been 
objected,  that  if  this  salt  be  found  ever  so  necessa- 
ry to  the  barley  crop,  yet  its  expensiveness  will  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  being  used.  This  is  er- 
roneous. Although  saltpetre,  if  required  in  large 
quantities  as  a  manure,  would  be  too  expensive,  yet 
in  the  quantify  actually  wanted,  its  price  is  an  ob- 
ject of  little  consideration.  The  simple  process  of 
steeping  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  it  would  probably 
be  sufficient;  for  which  purpose  a  few  pounds  would 
suffice  for  an  acre  of  land.  What  has  been  just 
advanced  concerning  the  necessity  of  particular  sa- 
line bodies  to  the  wheat  and  barley  crops,  may  be 
further  extended  to  other  crops,  and  thus  add  fresh 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusions  already  drawn. 
It  is  well  known  that  bean  straw  always  yields,  on  in- 
cineration, a  large  quantity  of  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash; but  whether  the  subcarbonate  exist  in  the  straw, 
or  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  sulphate,  or 
other  salts  of  a  potassa,  has  never  been  determined. 
To  determine  which  of  these  is  present  in  the  en- 
tire vegetable,  would  be  to  furnish  information  con- 
cerning the  means  of  rendering  that  crop  more  uni- 
formly successful  than  it  now  is.  Can  prejudice  so 
far  operate  on  the  mind,  as  to  make  it  discounte- 
nance the  belief,  that  some  particular  salt  is  pes- 
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sessed  of  certain  properties  capable  of  assisting  the 
growth  of  the  bean?  If  it  can,  then  the  same  pre- 
judice may  reject  the  belief,  that  soda  is  necessary 
to  the  bile,  and  sulphur  to  the  hair,  and  iron  to  the 
blood  of  animals.  The  quantities  are  alike  minute, 
and  their  presence  probably  alike  indispensable.  A 
deficiency  of  these  in  animals  would  be  followed  by 
disease,  and  perhaps  death;  and,  most  likely,  the 
same  consequences  would  attend  ihe  want  of  parti- 
cular saline  bodies  in  plants. 

"In  the  pea  crop  has  been  discovered  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  superoxalate  of  lime;  and  thus, 
as  we  pursue  our  researches,  we  still  find  discrimi- 
nation keeping  an  equal  pace.  Neither  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  nor  the  nitrate  of  soda  or  potassa, 
has  a  universal  use  pertaining  to  it.  They  are  need- 
ed for  particular  vegetables;  but  however  they  may 
promote  the  growth  of  wheat  or  barley,  can  aflTord 
no  assistance  to  the  pea.  The  pea  demands  the  su- 
peroxalate of  lime. 

"As  the  oxalic  acid  is  seldom  found  in  large 
quantities  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  applied 
as  a  manure,  it  is  probable  that  the  pea  plant  has 
the  power  of  forming  it.  This  is  rendered  still 
more  probable,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
oxalic  acid  is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
common  vegetable  matter,  namely  oxygen,  hydro 
gen,  and  carbon.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  thai 
similar  formations  may  take  place  in  other  salts, 
and  thus  render  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist 
to  these  objects  altogether  unnecessary.  But  such 
a  conclusion  will  not  be  warranted  by  this  example. 
We  every  where  find  a  sufficiency  of  the  elements 
of  vegetables;  and  to  vary  the  proportions  of  those 
elements  is  to  compose  a  class  of  bodies  very  com 
prehensive  in  their  nature.  All  vegetables  and  ve 
getable  products,  amongst  which  are  gums,  resins, 
starch,  &c.  together  with  the  changes  which  they 
are  liable  to  undergo,  are  included  under  them. 
But  what  have  been  called  mineral  acids,  are  pro- 
ducts of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  from  the  strong  affini- 
ty subsisting  between  their  elements,  are  seldom 
found  in  those  elements.  It  is  even  a  rare  instance 
that  the  acids  are  discovered  uncombined  with  other 
bodies.  Sulphur  is  not  often  found,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes;  and  phosphorus  was 
never  found  in  a  natural  state.  It  could  not  even 
continue  to  exist,  were  it  actually  produced,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  These  observations  will, 
therefore,  completely  remove  all  doubt  respecting 
the  necessary  previous  existence  of  the  mineral 
acids,  and  the  salts  composed  of  them  and  bases, 
as  they  are  commonly  detected  in  vegetables.  They 
must  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  supplying 
plants  with  them  ready  formed;  or  with  their  ele- 
ments, where  a  spontaneous  generation  of  them  can 
be  effected. 

"In  the  principal  grain  crops  which  interest  the 
agriculturist,  there  exists  a  particular  saline  sub- 
stance peculiar  to  each;  so,  if  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  grasses  and  turnips,  we  shall  still  find  the 
»ame  discrimination."  Of  this  gypsum,  as  the  sa- 
line food  of  clover,  sainfoin,  and  lucerne,  is  a  strik- 
ing instance.  It  has  been  highly  extolled  in  Ame- 
rica, but  for  what  purposes,  and  upon  what  principle, 
does  not  appear  to  be  explained.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied to  crops  of  every  description,  and  if  it  were 
used  with  any  view  whatever,  it  was  that  of  im- 
proving what  is  vulgarly  understood  by  the  soil. 
Neither  wheat,  nor  barley,  nor  oats,  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  its  use,  as  it  forms  no  necessary  con- 
stituent of  those  grains;  but  clover,  lucerne.  Sec. 
will,  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  crops,  bear  ample 
testimony  in  its  behalf  These  plants  require  gyp 
sum  for  healthy  vegetation,  for  the  assimilation  of 
manures  to  their  own  peculiar  nature,  or  the  deve- 
topement  of  some  of  their  distinetive  characters 
The  evident  advantages  resulting  from  its  use  are 
such,  as  will  no  doubt  bring  that  substance  into 
general  request    It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 


in  Flanders,  a  kind  of  ashes  is  employed  with  great 
success  as  manure  for  the  clover  crop;  and  which 
by  analysis  have  been  found  to  contain  about  twelve 
per  cent,  of  gypsum.  If  we  examine  a  turnip  chemi- 
cally, we  shall  always  find  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  hydrosulphuret,  or  a  hydroguretted  sulphuret 
of  lime,  substances  not  discoverable  in  any  of  the 
crops  heretofore  considered,  and  therefore  consti- 
tuting the  specific  saline  substance  of  the  turnip. 
Its  production  has  never  been  regarded,  and  conse- 
quently its  explanation  has  not  been  attempted. 
Sulphur  is  known  to  exist  in  albumen;  and  albumen 
exists  in  almost  all  animal  fluids;  and,  in  a  coagulat- 
ed state,  in  most  of  the  solids;  at  least  hair,  the 
nails,  &c.  contain  a  very  great  quantity  of  it.  From 
the  former,  it  is  probable,  is  furnished  all  which  is 
found  in  the  manure  of  the  agriculturist.  Lately, 
the  practice  of  paring  salt  marshes,  and  burning 
the  sod,  has  been  much  recommended  as  providing 
a  quantity  of  excellent  manure  for  the  turnip  crop. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
such  manure  accomplishes  such  beneficial  effects. 
The  sod  of  marshes,  which  is  occasionally  covered 
by  the  sea,  is  impregnated  with  a  variety  of  salts, 
amongst  which  are  some  sulphates,  probably  of  lime 
and  soda.  These,  by  combustion,  are  converted 
into  sulphurets;  and  sulphurets,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  water,  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  the  very  substance  which  has  been  observed  to 
be  constantly  present  in  turnips;  and  whose  pre- 
sence, according  to  the  reasoning  hitherto  pursued, 
is  probably  necessary  for  the  successful  growth  of 
that  vegetable. 

"The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  sulphuret  by  this  process,  renders  it  desira- 
ble that  some  one  more  determinate  should  be 
found,  and  such  is  immediately  offered  us  in  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  (gypsum.)  If  gypsum,  as  has  been 
stated,  be  mixed  with  carbon,  (common  coals  will 
answer,)  and  be  then  exposed  to  a  considerable 
heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  will  be  de 
composed,  and  a  sulphuret  be  formed,  which  may 
then  be  ground,  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the 
turnip  crop,  where  ic  will,  most  probably,  effect 
greater  advantages  than  are  now  produced  by  the 
ashes  of  sea  marshes. 

"It  may  be  necessary  to  caution  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  substance, 
against  carrying  the  process  of  calcination  too  far, 
\vhich  would  completely  defeat  the  purpose  intend- 
ed. In  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  have  or  have 
not  been  carried  too  far,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sulphuret  obtained  may  be  dissolved  in  a  glass 
of  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  any  acid  be  added  to 
it.  If  the  decomposition  has  been  well  conduct- 
ed, the  addition  of  the  acid  will. extricate  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  fetid 
smell,  resembling  that  of  the  Harrowgate  mineral 
water. 

Thus  then  has  been  established  the  existence  of 
specific  saline  substances  in  a  great  variety  of  crops; 
all  of  which  are  particularly  interesting  to  the  prac- 
tical agriculturist.  It  would  be  needless  to  recapi- 
tulate the  evidence  which  has  been  advanced  to 
prove  the  essential  services  performed  by  those  sub- 
stances. They  who  doubt  the  utility  of  the  gene 
ral,  and  constant  operations  of  nature;  vvho  can  at- 
tach to  obvious  discrimination  nothing  of  design, 
will  continue  sceptical,  in  spite  of  proofs,  however 
demonstrative.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  our 
inquiries  were  directed  to  other  vegetables,  that  we 
should  discover  the  same  discrimination.  It  is  not 
meant  that  every  particular  kind  of  plant  would  be 
found  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of  saline  substance. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  classes  of  plants  which 
are  benefited  by  the  same  salt.  The  acquisition  of 
such  knowledge  would  not  only  gratify  the  curious, 
but  be  extremely  useful  in  every  branch  of  ugricul 
ture." 
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ADDRESS 

To  the  "Dorchester  Agricultural  Society,"  at  their 
second  Fair  and  Exhibition,  JVovember  9th,  1826 
by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Mvsr,  President  of  the  Society. 
When  the  mind  of  man  becomes  ardently  attach- 
ed to  a  particular  object,  from  a  deep  conviction  of 
its  magnitude;  from  a  thorough  consciousness  of  its 
high  intrinsic  importance;  his  soul  glows  with  ex- 
ultation at  every  step  which  approximates  to  its  at- 
tainment; when  in  connexion  with  his  own,  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  his  friends  and  neighbours  are 
promised,  as  the  fruit  of  its  accomplishment,  he  is, 
by  the  laws  of  God,  which  have  impressed  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  social  sentiments  and  social 
passions,  more  animated  by  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful pursuit;  he  is  transported  wkh  its  demonstra- 
tion. 

Before  us,  is  presented  this  gratifying  spectitclei 
a  second  exhibition  of  agricultural  merit  and  ener- 
gy, the  early  fruits  of  our  youthful  mstitution;  in  the 
evidences  of  its  utility  before  us,  with  allowance  for 
the  limited  existence  of  our  society,  are  realized  our 
most  sanguine  anticipations. 

The  well  selected  animals  of  superior  form  and 
condition,  mark  a  rapid  progression  in  the  care  and 
improvement  of  our  flocks,  and  offer  the  most  flat- 
tering promise:  the  ingenuity  and  taste  displayed 
chiefly  by  our  ladies,  in  the  domestic  manufactures, 
confer  honour  upon  their  authors;  and  to  every  gen- 
erous mind  must  impart  a  glow  of  conscious  delight 
and  gratification. 

To  dwell  upon  the  attainments  derived,  and  pros- 
pectively derivable  from  our  institution;  to  dwell 
upon  self-evident  and  obvious  truths;  convictions 
that  all  must  feel  and  acknowledge,  whose  minds 
and  vision  are  not  obscured  by  native  defect,  or  fac- 
titious fault,  would  be  superfluous;  its  manifest  re- 
sults; its  respectable  augmentation;  the  daily  sanc- 
tion of,  and  contributions  from  the  wealth,  intelli- 
gence and  merit  of  the  county,  leave  but  little  for 
scepticism  itself  to  play  upon.  Some  good  and  wor- 
thy m^n  as  yet  refuse  their  assent:  from  early  habits 
and  education,  they  fear  to  do  good,  lest  they  may 
do  evil.  Some  reject  it  from  native  indolence  and 
inactivity.  Some  from  an  unfortunate  obtuseness 
of  intellect,  and  a  riveted  addiction  to  old  habits, 
believing  this  to  be  a  novelty!  and  some  from  that 
baneful  pest  to  society,  denominated  "parsimony." 
Some  few  there  are,  and  highly  resj^^ctable  in  the 
usual  walks  of  life,  who  still  do  questicQ  the  utihty 
of  our  labours.  To  such  I  appeal  not,  foi  assent  or 
gratulation:  but  such  I  would  address,  emphatical- 
ly, in  the  words  of  the  great  anatomist  of  the  hu- 
man mind: 


"Presumptuous  man!  the  reason  wouldst  thou  find 
Why  form'd  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind.'"         ' 

For  some  wise  purposes,  Providence  has  placed 
in  all  human  societies,  heterogeneous  existences, 
and  our  limited  minds  are  incapable  to  resolve  the 
intellectual  phenomenon.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  this  institution  to  know  that 
the  introduction  of  an  agricultural  exhibition  and 
fair  into  Dorchester,  will  result  in  a  general  good  to 
the  community,  to  the  friend  and  to  the  foe:  that  it 
will  mark  an  era  in  the  practical  husbandry  of  the 
county;  in  its  science,  its  wealth,  and  its  happiness; 
which  present  and  future  generations  will  hail  with 
joy  and  with  gratitude— with  jubilees  and  hosannas. 

From  these  premises  it  may  be  fairly  deduced, 
that,  in  a  reasonable  period,  one  sentiment  alone 
will  prevail  in  Dorchester,  with  the  whole  mass  of 
the  population,  on  this  interesting  subject;  judg- 
ment will  deinaad  it  of  the  sceptic  himself— the 
clinched  fist  of  parsinaony  will  open  its  treasures  to 
the  proflcrs  of  inttrest— the  uninformed,  the  timid, 
the  indolent,  the  incredulous,  will  all  yield  to  the 
influence  of  example,  or  obey  the  dictates  of  rea- 
'son  founded  in  experience— all  will  unite  to  lend  to 
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this  infant  institution  the  fostering  hand,  for  the  iti 
terests  of  the  farmer. 

Are  these  no  interests  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  community?  have  the  means  no  etficacy  in  their 
promotion,  before  eyes  of  the  dullest  vision?    I  pre- 
sume no  friend  or  adversary  will  answer  in  the  ne 
gative.     Is  the   reluctant   farmer   apprehensive  of 
imputation  on  his  character,  for  promptly  and  gen- 
erously contributing  the  influence  of  his  mind,  body 
and  purse  to  this  great  cause  of  humanity?  to  the 
science  and  practice  of  his  profession?    The  profes- 
sion of  agriculture,  gentlemen,  associates  no  impu- 
tation, no  guilty  blush — its  sufl'usions  are  those  of 
health,  contentment,  and  gratitude  to  the  divine  au 
thor  of  all  good.     The  profession  of  agriculture  in 
volves  as  much  skill,  as  much  interest,  and  as  much 
honour,  as  any  object  within  the  range  of  the  atten 
tion  or  the  action  of  man. 

Agriculture  may  claim,  without  arrogance,  a 
choice  niche  in  the  temple  of  science;  her  sphere  of 
influence,  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  research, 
her  utility,  her  enchanting  beauty,  will  extort  from 
her  proudest  rival,  confessed  equality. 

As  an  art,  agriculture  will  not  suffer  from  a  com- 
parison with  any  of  the  employments  of  man — as  a 
judicious  writer  has  justly  remarked,  "it  is  agricul- 
ture, not  manufactures,  that  renders  a  country  in- 
dependent; that  produces  the  necessaries  of  life, 
thui  Its  conveniences — the  former  imparts  life  anil 
vigour  to  man,  the  latter  feebleness  and  profligacy." 

If  then,  the  objects  are  great  and  honourable,  and 
the  means  to  accomplish  them,  fair  and  efficacious, 
what  motive  can  be  ofTered  by  the  being  who  weighs 
his  actions  in  the  scale  of  reason,  for  withholding 
his  co-operation. 

I  am  happy  to  bear  witness  that  the  county  at 
large  has  done  itself  honour;  our  members  have 
multiplied  since  our  last  exhibition;  our  means  are 
enlarged;  our  premiums  are  increased  in  value  and 
Tariety;  demonstrations  are  numerous  and  obvious 
that  Dorchester  is  destined  to  occupy  a  lofty  stand 
for  agricultural  character,  in  the  highly  respectable 
group  of  her  sister  counties. 

In  the  performance  of  this,  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  which  you  iiave  kindly  continued  to 
invest  me,  1  shall  occupy  J)ut  a  short  space  of  your 
time,  in  presenting  to  yur  view  such  prominent  ob- 
jects, as  I  conceive  may  merit  a  portion  of  your  at- 
tention— I  shall  afoid  as  far  as  possible,  the  trite 
and  usual  subjf^ct  of  manures;  their  combinations 
and  their  respective  adaptations  to  soils  of  different 
characters  as  one,  of  which  you  are  already  as  ful- 
ly informed  as  the  learning  and  experience  of  the 
day,  afford  the  means;  and  I  shall  claim  your  in- 
dulgence on  subjects,  perhaps  not  so  familiar,  but  of 
equal  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 

1  shall  offer  no  apology  for  attempting  to  introduce 
into  Alary  land,  the  growth  of  cotton  as  a  staple  crop; 
and  shall  endeavour  (o  demonstrate  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  introduction  of  new  and  additional 
crops;  first,  upon  physiological  principles;  secondly, 
upon  a  view  of  our  commercial  relations,  so  far  as  t  he  v 
immediately  affect  our  markets;  and  thirdly,  I  shall 
notice  such  relevant  circumstances  as  may  bear  up 
on  the  same  point,  or,  generally  tend  to  promote  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  county. 

On  a  former  occasion,  1  perhaps  laboured  against 
the  current  of  popular  opinion,  to  establish  what 
might  have  been  termed  a  favourite  hypothesis;  yet 
what  I  would  dare  to  denominate  well  settled  prin 
ciples  of  physiology,  that  vegetables,  like  animals, 
have  their  preferences  of  food  and  habitation;  an 
instinctive  faculty  with  which  they  are  enduwed  by 
nature  for  their  health  and  nutrition;  and  though 
thi*^  principle  may  be  partially  modified,  yet  it  can- 
not be  eradicated,  or  totally  perverted  by  the  art 
or  power  of  man  The  one  will  flourish  on  dry  and 
Sai,!ly  banks;  another  in  the  deep  morass,  and  even 
in  the  b>-ili  of  rivfrs  will  he  found  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, while  others  perish  by  submersion;  one  will 


perforate  the  earth  for  many  feet  in  depth,  in  quest 
of  food;  while  another  will  rely  for  its  support  on 
the  surface  soil — one  will  gorge  and  thrive  on  coarse 
undecocted  materials,  while  another  will  select  such 
finer  particles  only,  as  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  refining  laboratory  of  nature;  some  are  carnivor- 
ous and  require,  indispensably,  a  supply  of  animal 
food,  without  which  they  perish,  or  degenerate  into 
worthless  existence;  and  others,  herbivorous,  are 
content  with  a  vegetable  diet  alone;  and  their  pro- 
ducts are  as  various  as  their  food;  exhibiting  an  in- 
finite diversity  of  constitutions;  of  ultimate  princi- 
ples, infinitely  permutable,  variously  arranged  and 
proportioned,  forming  proximate  components  in 
endless  varieties. 

From  these  principles  are  derived  the  obvious  ad 
vantages  of  diversifying  our  crops;  of  cultivating  as 
many  of  our  native  plants  as  may  be  found  valua- 
ble; and  of  introducing  as  many  exotics  as  may  ad 
mit  of  acclimation,  and  be  adapted  to  our  commer- 
cial or  domestic  purposes. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  this  interesting  subject,  I 
will  assume,  that  wheat  is  a  carnivorous  vegetable, 
and  subsists  chiefly  upon  animal  food:  the  element 
nitrogen  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  animal  mat- 
ter, constituting  in  regard  to  ultimate  principles.the 
essential  discrimination  between  animal  and  vege- 
table substances:  does  it  require  much  discernment 
to  perceive,  that  the  continued  growth  of  this  plant 
alone,  in  the  most  fertile  field,  would,  by  its  extrava- 
gant consumption  of  this  element,  shortly  class  the 
soil,  in  common  reputation,  with  the  exhausted  and 
impoverished  lands. 

It  is  literally  true,  that  this  great  staple  of  our 
country, once  its  boast  (or  luxuriance  and  quality, 
contains  this  animal  principle,  which  renders  it 
more  nutritive  than  any  other  vegetable.  It  forms, 
in  this  respect,  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
organic  creations;  yielding  upon  analysis  from  twen 
ty  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  a  substance  called  gluten, 
which  exhibits  ammonia,  and  other  results,  precise 
ly  the  same  as  the  animal  albumen.    One  of  the  ele 

menlary  principles  of  this  ammonia,  is  nitrogen 

Hence  it  folbws,  that  the  grain  of  wheat  must  re- 
quire more  than  any  other  vegetable,  this  element 
for  its  full  developeraent,  maturity  and  perfection- 
and  continued,  almost  solely,  as  it  has  been,  for  a 
century  or  more  in  our  soil,  and  generally  too,  with 
out  artificial  restoration  of  the  soil  by  animal  ma 
nures,  which  alone  can  furnish  it  in  competent 
quantities;  and  without  respite  for  the  kindly  ope- 
rations of  Providence  to  perform  the  task,  by  the 
gradual  absorption  from  the  atmosphere  of  this 
element,  supplied  by  the  various  emanations  of  de- 
composing animal  bodies;  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
farmer,  who  offending  against  the  laws  of  nature,and 
presumptuously  spurning  the  precepts  of  reason  and 
of  science,  may  have  adopted  the  heterodoxy,  and 
made  the  experiment,  shall  truly  acknowledge  his 
merited  disappointment  and  mortification?  His 
plant  may  iinf  .Id  a  leaf  of  flattering  promise,  bu 
his  grain  will  be  imperfect;  it  will  be  worthless; 
because  his  soil  had  been  exhausted  of  its  essential 
component — his  corn,  his  cotton,  his  various  other 
crops,  may  flourish  in  his  impoverished  soil,  inca- 
pable of  wheat,  divested  of  its  nitrogen,  yet  replete 
with  the  elements  of  other  vegetables. 

To  these,  then,  devote  your  exhausted  soil;  di- 
versify your  crops  in  wide  ranging  circles  of  time 
and  varieties,  that  art  and  nature  may  have  time  to 
operate  a  supply  of  the  defective  elements. 

Thus  direct  your  series,  and  not  by  the  dogmas 
of  ancestral  habits,  which  at  the  time  of  their  adop 
tion,  needed  not  so  urgently  the  discrimination.  The 
lands  were  new  and  fertile,  in  all  the  principles  of 
vegetable  life;  the  population  was  more  sparse  and 
less  luxurious;  the  demand  was  not  so  great,  and 
the  supply  was  greater. 

As  the  human  family  multiplied  and  its  wants  in- 
creased, so  has  a  kind  Providence  endowed  man 


with  a  progressive  talent  for  improvement  in  know- 
ledge and  means,  pro  rata,  to  acquire  them.  To 
neglect  this  talent,  to  resist  this  impulse,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  limited  sphere  of  primitive  society,  in 
voluntary  darkness,  when  the  great  God  of  nature 
had  ordained  a  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge, 
for  the  comfort  and  elevation  of  man,  is  to  reject 
the  divine  mandate,  and  to  spurn  those  favours  of 
moral  and  physical  character,  by  which  intelligence 
had  marked  his  superiority  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

My  very  intelligent  audience  need  not  the  rebuke., 
but  such  are  to  be  found  who  adhere  to  old  sys 
terns,  because  they  are  old;  though  reason,  science, 
experience  and  interest,  imperiously  demand  the  ill 
famed  innovation. 

To  the  rational  and  unprejudiced  mind  I  submit 
the  interesting  question:  does  not  physiology  teach 
the  absolute  necessity  of  introducing  into  a  couo- 
try,  relying  upon  two  staple  crops  only  for  a  centu- 
ry past,  others,  which  experience  may  prove,  are 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate?  Both  reason  and 
experience  have  settled  this  question;  its  establish- 
ed principles  leave  no  doubt;  and  precarious  mar- 
kets demand  the  experiment.  In  this  sentiment, 
every  class  and  profession  of  the  community,  are; 
deeply  interested;  and  heedless  of  it,  the  wealthy 
and  indigent  will  be  involved  in  promiscuous  embar- 
rassment. 

It  is  notoriously  true,  that  from  change  of  soil  and 
climate,  destructive  insects  and  depressed  markets, 
the  wheat  crop,  once  the  great  staple  of  our  coun- 
try, is  failing  as  a  resource  for  the  farmer;  his  corn 
serves  him  for  little  more  than  his  domestic  uses. 

To  remedy  these  defects  by  new  crops,  to  dis- 
cover such  as  will  flourish  in  our  climate  and  soil, 
and  command  a  better  profit,  or  enlarge  the  chances 
of  market,  are  unquestionably  objects  of  the  first 
magnitude:  the  process  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is 
rendered  more  so,  by  the  insuperable  addiction  of 
most  men  to  inveterate  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, right  or  wrong,  than  by  any  other  circum- 
stance. 

To  assist  the  judgment  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
series  of  crops,  a  prospective  view  of  their  demand 
and  probable  prices,  would  form  an  interesting  to- 
pic; but  here,  unfortunately,  we  have  but  few  data, 
upon  which  we  can  make  an  estimate. 

Our  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  subsisting 
once  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  interests,  afforded  to 
each  a  liberal  reward  for  industry;  she  received  the 
fruits  of  our  soil,  and  gave  us  in  return  her  manu- 
factures When  her  policy  or  her  avarice  had  clos- 
ed her  ports  against  American  productions,  we  re- 
taliated the  measure  by  excluding  her  goods,  and 
manufacturing  for  ourselves;  by  this  ill  judged  sub- 
stitution of  mutual  annoyance  for  mutual  kind  offi- 
ces, each  have  materially  suffered,  and  would  wil- 
lingly, perhaps,  if  practicable,  resume  their  former 
position.  Whether  at  all,  or  when  this  point  may 
be  regained,  and  the  sound  policy  of  a  liberal  com- 
mercial intercourse  restored,  is  a  political  problem 
ofdiflicult  solution.  The  unprofitable  effects  are 
apparently  becoming  re-active  causes,  and  promise 
a  partial  restoration  to  the  ground  from  which  they 
have  so  unwisely  wandered:  one,  to  which  the 
American  agriculturist  must  look  with  the  deepest 
interest,  as  materially  affecting  the  value  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

England  has  been  coerced  by  her  internal  dis- 
tresses, to  commence  a  retrogression,  by  an  imper- 
fect modification  of  her  corn  laws;  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  she  may  repeal  them. 

This  system  of  covetous  policy  has  brought  Eu- 
rope to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  has  recoiled  upon  its 
author,  with  a  deleterious  influence.  It  has  destroy- 
ed the  objects  of  its  creation.by  its  grasping  avarice; 
it  has  impoverished  the  continent  and  itself.  By 
official  reports,  the  whole  stores  of  the  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  Danish  magazines,  with  those  of  Bre- 
men and  Hamburg,  would  not  furnish  ten  days' 
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consumption  for  the  inhiiliitants  of  Great  Britain;  weeks.  The  planting  was  commenced  on  the  5th 'more  than  its  weight  of  water  and  woody  fibre, 
and  could  not  under  the  most  promising  circum- ; of  May,  and  finished  on  the  15th,  and  though  the jjieldina;  in  a  hunilred  parts,  not  three  of  nutritive 
stances  be  much  extended.  jgrowth  idtimately  became  luxuriant,  it  was  too  late  matter. 

From  these  facts,  from  the  necessities  of  Great  for  a  full  return,  five  weeks  elapsing  before  it  was  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  that  the  prox- 
Britain,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  continent,  and  itsjfully  up;  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  annals|imate  principles,  which  coiii^in  chiefly  the  nutritive 
inability  to  supply  licr  demands,  the  siiperim/i/ of  of  agriculture — yet  southern  planters,  who  have  [powers  of  vet^etables,  are  satiharine  matter,  starch, 
American*  wheat,  over  that  of  northern  Europe,  and  I  viewed  it,  pronounce  it  a  respectable  crop  in  point  mucilage  and  gluten.  To  ascertain  the  quantities 
the  earlier  maturity  of  our  crops,  a  flattering  pros.  !of  quality,  and  of  beautiful  staple.  What  may  be 
pect  is  presented  of  better  [irices  for  our  bread  stulis;  the  extent  of  injury  from   the  continued  autunmal 

I   cannot   yet   know;  to    such   calamities   all 


an  additional  incitement  to  agricultural  industry. 

Of  the  cotton  market  the  prospect  is  not  so  dis- 
couraging as  generally  believed;  though  Great  Bri- 
tain is  experiencing  unparalleled  distress;  and  mo- 
nopolies and  protection  laws,  sinister  and  conflict- 
ing interests,  may  long  continue  her  misfortunes; 
yet  her  manufacturing  system  has  proceeded  too  far 
to  be  retracted;  the  education,  habits  anil  inter- 
ests of  a  powerful  class  will  resist  the  efforts  of  her 
ministry  to  retrench  a  system,  whose  pernicious  and 
inordinate  extent  is  admitted  by  many  of  its  former 
and  most  conspicuous  advocates;  and  it  is  well  au 


rams,  l   cannot  yet 
crops  are  equally  subject 

This  experiment  was  made  on  the  clayey  soil  of 
niy  Ajipleby  farm.  From  other  planting  of  the 
same  day,  on  a  small  scale,  on  the  hickory  and  black 
walnut  lands  of  Transquakin,  of  much  lighter  cha- 
racter, a  heavy  gathering  was  obtained,  three  weeks 
earlier  than  from  the  former;  notwithstanding  an 
inferior  and  most  slovenly  cultivation,  and  the  for 
mer  on  the  clay  soil,  under  the  finest  possible  cul- 
ture, as  many  of  you  have  witnessed. 

The  inl'erence   from,  these   facts,  contrary  to  the 


thenticated,  that  the  excess  of  domestic  supply,  dr  opinion  of  some  modern  writers  of  the  south,  is 
the  increased  exertions  of  the  manuA^cturer,  more  clearly  in  favour  of  light  soils  for  cotton;  perhaps, 
than  the  decline  of  foreign  demand,  has  produced  in  our  climate  only,  where  a  short  summer,  compa 


the  temporary  distress  of  her  cotton  trade;  which, 
inslar  omnium,  will  have  its  flux  and  reflux,  its  re- 
goigement  and  its  revulsion — the  balance  will  be 
restored  and  the  current  run  as  usual.  W'lile  the 
manufacturer  can  find  a  purchaser,  he  will  continue 
his  labours  The  export  of  this  article  from  Eng 
land,  the  first  six   months  of  the  present  year,  has 


ratively,  makes  the  accelerated  growth  of  a  warm 
soil,  the  inost  important  point  of  security. 

My  crop  of  Palma  Christi  has  been  rendered  con- 
siderably abortive  bv  the  same  cause,  the  drought; 
and  not  more  than  three  acres  of  ten  vegetated  at 
all.  The  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  this  ar- 
ticle are  both  extensive,  and  though  liie  market  has 


ex(  ceded  that  of  the  same   period  of  the  last  year;  |  suffered  a  depression,  it  is  quoted  in  the  prices  cur 


and  the  present  decline,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed 
the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  commerce.  In  this 
great  foreign  market,  the  character  of  American 
cotton  has  sustained  a  successful  competition  with 
the  most  favoured  regions  of  tne  globe,  and  its  con 
tinuance  may  be  safely  presumed. 

In  our  own  country,  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures will  justify  the  planter  in  large  ctdculations 
Ibi  the  demand  of  this  article.  In  1805,  about  one 
thousand  bales  made  the  total  demand  of  this  branch 
of  manufact  ire  in  the  United  States.  In  1816,  an 
official  report  to  Congress,  states  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  this  material  at  90,000  bales,  and  it  is 
now  believed  to  be  five  times  this  amount. 

What  evil  seqiieke  may  ultimately  attend  this 
morbid  growth,  this  extravagant  devotion  to  the 
manufacturing  industry,  it  is  not  my  duty,  if  it  were 
in  my  power  to  predict.  The  thread  is  drawn,  the 
vpheel  is  flying;  how  many  revolutions,  before  the 
officious  Atropos  shall  tender  her  unwelcome  ser- 
vices, eventful  time  will  disclose.  To  make  a  pre- 
sent advantage,  to  derive  a  partial  good  from  an 
evil  which  we  cannot  avert,  is  the  part  of  true  phi- 
losophy, from  this  source  a  dawn  of  hope  is  pre- 
sented to  the  agriculturist,  and  many  years,  possibly 
ages,  of  profitable  labour  may  yet  reward  him. 

From  these  considerations — from  the  physical 
advantages  of  a  larger  rotation,  the  extended  pros 


rent  of  New  York  at  $1.90  per  bushel  The  pro 
duct  of  one  bushel  of  seed  is  about  three  gallons  of 
oil,  which  will  usually  command  iJl.oO  per  gallon — 
and  25  bushels  per  acre  will,  from  my  experiment, 
form  a  reasonable  predicate  for  calculation,  aflbrd- 
ing  in  the  result,  to  the  planter  and  the  manufac- 
turer, a  liberal  compensation  for  his  labour. 

Be  not  startled,  gentlemen,  when  I  mention  ano- 
ther crop  which  I  think  of  introducing,  the  follow- 
ing season,  into  Dorchester — the  Kiibia  Tinctormn, 
or  Madder  plant,  which  will  infallibly  succeed  in 
our  climate,  and  holds  out  a  fair  promise  to  the 
cultivator.  It  is  largely  grown  in  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, more  than  thirteen  degrees  north  of  us,  in  the 
unkind,  cold  and  humid  climate  of  Holland — and 
the  market  is  co-extensive  with  civilization. 

One  other  crop  merits  our  most  special  attention; 
one,  whose  latitude,  soil,  climate  and  market,  are 
emphatically  our  own;  one,  which  \\\\\  give  strength 
and  activity  to  our  teams,  richness  and  profusion  to 
our  dairies,  and  will  adorn  the  generous  and  hospi- 
table board  with  the  choicest  viands;  and  yet  one,  I 
am  compelled  to  say,  whose  introduction  into  the 
county,  might  fall  under  the  denunciation  of  the 
frugal  and  fastidious  farmer,  a  martyr  to  the  odious 
epithet  of  innovation.  The  large  and  valuable  fa- 
mily of  the  grasses,  is  that  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention.     The  neglect  of  this  branch  of  agri 


pects  of  a  market,  and  the  value  of  the  article  at  culture  is  one  of  our  most  palpable  errors.  To 
home  and  abroad,  I  have  adopted  and  recommend  name  to  this  intelligent  audience  the  comforts  and 
to   your  attention,  experiments  of   the  growth  of  luxuries  of  life,  flowing  directly  from  this  source  of 


cotton:  if  error  be  imputed  to  me,  I  stand  counselled 
by  the  judicious  and  classic  sentiment,  nulla  palles- 
cere  culpa. 

The  result  of  my  experiment  of  thirty  acres  of 
cotton,  (upland  species,)  the  present  year,  if  is  not 
yet  ill  my  power  to  state,  as  the  i;athering  will  not 
be  completed  before  the  last  of  December;  an  ear- 
lier period  than  is  usual  in  the  south.  A  season  so 
uniin>|)itious  has  not  occurred,  perhaps,  in  the  me- 
mt  i-y  of  man.  The  unprecedented  drought  of  the 
spring  has  retarded  its  growth  and  maturity  many 


*  tSnalysis  of  jjineriean  Wheat. — From  100  parts  of 
white  flint  wheat,  grown  in  Dorchester,  Md.  ou  a  clay- 
ey soil,  I  obtained  30  parts  of  gluten  Wheal  grown 
in  northern  Europe,  is  stated  to  yield  osly  about  20 
parts  of  gluten  in  100. 


industry,  would  be  presumptuous;  to  attach  the  de 
linquency,  I  am  justified  by  the  notoriety  of  the 
fact.  The  deepest  interests  of  the  farmer  are  inti 
mately  connected  with  this  object  of  attention;  and 
yet,  it  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  grasses  grown,  are  considerably  dimi- 
nished in  value,  by  premature  harvesting.  Fre- 
quent and  infallible  analyses  have  established  the 
fact,  that  the  grasses  contain  the  most  nutriment, 
when  their  seed  is  matured;  and  if  cut,  when  in 
flower,  the  weight  of  nutritive  matter  lost  exceeds 
half  its  value. 

Many  roots  of  equal  value  with  the  grasses,  are 
totally  neglected  as  food  for  cattle.  The  carrot, 
the  beet, the  parsnip, and  the  potato  are  all  worthy  of 
attention  for  this  purpose.  The  turnip,  even  the 
far  famed  species  of  ruta  baga,  is  worth  very  little 


and  compare  the  r,'lative  proportions  of  these  prin- 
ciples, in  esculent  plants,  belore  we  adopt  or  select 
them  for  cultivation,  is  unquestionably  a  point  of 
primary  importance.  In  this,  or  any  other  branch 
of  our  agricultural  profession,  where  my  feeble  ser- 
vices may  avail  you,  I  freely  tender  them. 

In  regard  to  the  carrot,  1  have  obtained  a  few 
days  past,  from  a  hundred  parts,  ten  of  saccharine 
matter  and  four  of  mucilage,  making  fourteen  in  a 
hundred  of  nutriment.  The  beet,*  from  which  I 
expected  more,  did  not  yield  so  much  as  the  carrot, 
which  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  its  being  a  very 
imperfect  and  defective  root.  The  potato  I  have 
not  examined;  but  it  is  saiil  to  yield  one-fourth  of 
its  weight  of  nutriment  chiefly  starch. 

To  conclude,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  remark, 
that  be  your  rotatian  large  or  small;  your  lands  rich 
or  poor;  your  crops  indigenous  or  exotic,  without 
thorough  draining,  your  expectations  will  be  disap- 
pointed— under  the  influence  of  stagnant  wafers 
your  best  hopes  will  be  frustrated,  your  soil  will  be 
vitiated,  your  crops  drowned,  the  atmosphere  of 
your  dwellings  will  he  contaminated  by  noxious  ex- 
halations— and  bilious  infection,  with  all  its  retinue 
of  evils,  will  harass  you  for  life.  Drain  your  lands, 
reclaim  your  marshes;  rely  not  upon  the  proffered, 
but  vain  hope  of  state  treasury,  and  state  agency, 
in  this  iriiportant  affair:  they  are  illusive  phantoms, 
which  will  operate  only  to  abstract  you  from  reali- 
ties. You  will  command  the  retribution  of  health, 
wealth  and  happiness. 

The  luxuriant  issue  of  the  experimental  crop  of 
wheat  and  corn,  the  present  year,  on  the  reclaimed 
marshes  of  our  southern  friend,  (Mr.  Slawson,)  to 
whose  meritorious  energies  I  have  justly  borne  wit- 
ness on  a  former  occasion,  opens  to  your  view  a 
wide  field  of  well  founded  anticipation  By  a  mode- 
rate portion  of  industry,  economy  and  skill,  you  may 
develop  and  enjoy  those  hidden  treasures,  ri'hes, 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  which  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  designed  for  those  who  ask  and  seek  her 
bounties. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  tei\der  my  thanks 
for  the  polite  attention  with  which  you  have  honour- 
ed me,  and  to  the  members  of  this  institntion  1  ten- 
der an  acknowledgement  of  the  high  sense  of  obli- 
gation which  I  entertain,  for  the  distinguished  in- 
stances of  kind  feelings  which  they  have  exercised 
towards  me;  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  repeat,  that 
though  I  decline  the  honour  of  a  re-election  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  President  of  this  society — yet,  as 
far  as  my  feeble  exertions  may  be  serviceable,  they 
will  be  ardently  continued,  lor  the  promotion  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  a  profession  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
dependent, most  honourable,  most  inviting,  and 
most  useful  of  the  occupations  of  man. 


ON  HEMP,  WOOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  a  highly 
respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman  of  Baltimore, 
by  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 8th,  1826 — and  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  the  tobacco  planters  and  others  of  this 
state. — ^anesville  Messenger. 

In  reply  to  several  written  queries  handed  me 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  here,  and  ia 
compliance  with  your  request  to  communicate  any 
information  that  1  might  deem  useful  to  the  citizens 


*  From  a  fine  beet,  since  procured,  1  obtained  12  parfS 
of  saccharine  matter  in  100. 
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of  Ohio,  I  proceed  In  leinark,  tlud  'lie  "present 
price"  varies  I'roin  <>3  50  to  S'25.  in  a(  '-.udance  with 
the  various  shades  of  qii;ili(y;  very  litil.',  however, 
that  comes  to  niarliel,  will  command  the  highest 
price  named;  but  tobacco  carel'tillv  selected,  well 
qualified,  and  every  hand  fine  yellow,  would  sell 
readily  at  Ihis  price.  The  "re  iter  proportion,  how- 
ever, commands  from  G  lo  $il1. 

The  future  price  of  Ohio  tobacco  de[)ends  partly 
on  the  character  which  may  be  established  for  it  in 
Europe,  and  partly  on  the  extent  of  the  crop  in 
Ohio  and  Marvland. 

As  regards  the  character  of  tlie  Ohio  tobacco,  I 
am  unable  to  perceive  why  it  should  not  be  favour- 
able, but  rumours  are  afloat,  that  in  Germany  it  has 
been  pronounced  inferior  to  the  Maryland  in  point 
of  flavour.  Time  will  test  the  correctness  of  these 
rumours,  and  1  hope  prove  them  to  be  unfounded. 
As  regards  the  extent  of  the  Ohio  crop,  you  are  of 
course  better  informed  than  lean  possibly  be;  hence 
on  this  point  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  information 
from  you.  The  Maryland  crop  is  considerably  be- 
low an  average  crop  in  quantity,  and  the  quality  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  inferior. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is 
as.  much  of  the  last  Maryland  crop  still  in  the  state 
warehouses  as,  when  added  to  the  quantity  made 
this  season,  will  make  a  full  average  crop.  The 
Ohio  planters  will  have  the  advantage  In  the  quali 
ty  of  their  tobacco,  and  I  think  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  (or  fine  yellnw,  and  fne  red.  such  a  price 
will  be  obtained  as  will  reward  (hem  for  their  la- 
bour. T'>  obtain  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
great  attention  be  paid  to  selecting  and  assorting 
the  tobacco,  and  to  packing  the  same  quality  and 
colour  together;  for  purch.isers  are  very  much  dis- 
posed to  raie  the  quality  from  the  infericyr.  rather 
than  i\\&  superior  tobacco  packed  in  the  hogsheads. 

Last  season,  some  of  the  Ohio  hogsheads  were 
made  too  small;  and  consequently  the  sliijipers,  who 
pay  for  freight  by  the  hogshead,  made  complaints 
about  "light  weight  "  It  is  therefore  better  that 
they  be  made  the  full  Maryland  size,  say  49  inches 
long,  and  bulge  and  head  added  together  not  to  ex- 
ceed 70  inches.  A  hogshead  of  these  dimensions 
will  contain  from  7  to  800  lbs.  of  yellow  tobacco 

This  is  the  proper  market  to  which  to  send  the 
fine  tobacco,  as  it  is  only  here  that  the  quality  is  pro- 
perly understood;  that  it  is  miserable  policy  to  send 
the  inferior  qualities  here,  as  they  only  produce  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  expense  of  carriage  and  other 
charges:  hence,  whilst  they  pay  nothing  on  the  la- 
bour bestowed  on  them,  they  increase  the  charges 
on  the  tine  tobacco  by  increasing  the  price  of  trans 
portation.  It  is  better,  then,  to  send  the  trash  of 
green,  brown  and  olive  down  the  river,  or  permit 
them  to  remain  at  home. 

As  regards  the  proper  time  to  send  to  m  irket,  I 
have  to  remark,  that  the  earlier  it  is  forwarded  af 
ter  being  properly  qualilied,  thi'  better;  for  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  into  the 
state  warehouse  for  one  day  is  the  same  as  if  you 
permit  it  to  remain  there  tor  one  year;  hence,  by 
sending  early,  you  have  the  choice  of  the  period  of 
sale  without  any  additional  cti;uge. 

There  is  some  divei.sity  of  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  curing  by  fire.  In  Maryland  the  plan 
ters  cure  by  firing;  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
fine  colour  without  it.  But  many  suppose  that  in 
your  state,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  growth 
quick,  it  could  be  sufficiently  qualified  and  the  fine 
colour  obtained  without  the  aid  of  fiie.  And  as 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Boyd,  one 
of  our  inspectors,  that  the  tobacco  would  be  more 
valuable  than  if  cured  by  fire,  as  it  would  be  five 
from  the  smoky  flavour  which  he  deems  an  objec 
tion 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  conversed  with  two 
gentlemen,  recently  returned  from  Germ,-.n3 ,  who 
concur  in  opinion  with  the  inspector,  in  relation  to 


the  ordinary  qualities;  but  they  think  the  fine  ycl 
lo'v  ought  to  be  tired— that  the  smoke  flavour  is  not 
objected  to  In  the  north  of  Europe,  where  this  de- 
scription is  mostly  used — and  that  by  (he  firing  a  cer- 
tiin  sweetness  is  imparted  to  it  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have. 

Whilst  those  who  are  dce.iied  most  competent  to 
judge  dilfer  so  widely,  it  would  be  the  part  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  to  qualify  some  on  each  plan,  that  the 
matter  may  be  tested. 

If  the  freemen  of  Ohio  persevere,  they  will  put 
down  all  competition  on  the  part  of  the  slave  states 
in  relation  to  the  finer  qualities  of  tobacco.  In  .Vla- 
ryland,the  fine  yellow  or  kite  foot  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  lands  newly  cleared.  The  second  crop 
is  inlerior  to  the  first,  and  the  third  to  the  second. 


FOR  THE   .\MEBICaN   FARMKR 

ON  PERNICIOUS  AND  UNPROFITABLE 
PLANTS. 

Sir,  Wist-Cliesler.  Pa.,  Ftb.  19,  1827. 

Whilst  a  knowledge  of  the  usef id  plants  is  an  ob- 
ject of  primary  importance  with  the  farmer  and 
gardener,it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  be  better  acquainted  with  those  which  are 
loortldeiis.  or  perniciovs — and  especially  to  learn  the 
best  modes  of  subduing  and  eradicating  those  which 
injure  the  crops,  usurp  the  grounds,  or  impede  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturist.  Without  presuming, 
myself,  to  teach  the  most  effectual  and  eligible  me- 
thods of  extirpating  the  vegetable  pests  of  the  farm 
and  garden,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  worth  while 


If,  then,  they  continue  the  cultivation  in  this  state,  to  enumerate  those  plants  which  are  most  trouble- 
they  will  shortly  have  no  land  to  clear;  whilst  in  j  some  and  injurious,  in  this  region  of  country — and 
Ohio  you  have  lands  in  abundance,  which  you  are  briefly  to  note  the  methods  practiced,  by  our  most 
desirous  to  clear  whether  you  grow  tobacco  or  not.  Judicious  farmers,  for  keeping  them  in  subjection. 
The  result  of  the  matter  will  he,  that  the  fine  qua-  I  shall  notice  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 


ities  which  will  bear  the  heavy  expense  of  trans 
portation,  will  be  grown  in  Ohio,  whilst  the  inferior 
quality  will  be  grown  in  this  state  convenient  to 
market. 

The  "cause  of  the  decline  in  price"  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by   stating  the   fact,  that  there  never 


presented  in  the  Luuutan,  or  sexual  arrangement  of 
plants — giving  the  botanical  and  common  names, 
and  accompanying  them  with  such  remarks  as  my 
limited  information  may  suggest.*  The  agriculture 
of  this  vicinity  has  been  supposed,  by  good  judges, 
to  be  as  neatly  and  advantageously   conducted,  as 


was  any  thing  to  justify  the  extravagant  prices  paid !  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Slates:   but 
last  season,  and  that  those   who   made  investments!  the  art  of  subduing  certain  injurious  weeds  may  be 


at  those  high  prices  sustained  a  loss  on  their  ship 

ments;  had  they  continued  to  pay  the  same  prices, 

they  must  all  have  l)eeii  ruined 

I  have  recently  examiii'd  a  very  beautiful  sample 

of  hemp,  said  to  be  cleaned  in  Kentucky  by  a  ma- 
chine, without   having   been   previously   either  dew 

or  water  rotted;  and   I  am  a.^sured    by   one  of  our 

most  respectable   manufacturers    of   cordage,  that 

this  sample  is   in   every   respect  equnl  to  the  best 

Russian  hemp,  and   that   he   would  cheerfully  give 

for  the  same  quality  jii200  per  ton:  whilst  the  com- 
mon dew  rotted  will  not  command  more  than  jfl'20 

per  Ion. 

The  dew  rotted  licmp  i»  completely  cried  down, 

and  to  water  rot   it  was  objected  to  in  your  state, 

because  it  was  not  only  laborious,  but  deemed  very 

unhealthful  in  your  climate.     Should,  however,  the 

machine  spoken   uf  he   found  to   answer,  I  see  no 

good  reason  why  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Ohio 

should  not  be  turned  to  the  growing  of  hemp.    The 

protecting  duty   is   about   equal  to  the  expense  of 

transportation  to  the  sea  board;  you  would  there- 
fore be  placed  on   an   equality   with   the  grower  in 

Russia,  and  eventually  you  would  drive  him  out  of 

the  market.     It  seems  to   me   that  this  is  a  subject 

worthy  of  investigation  by  your  men  of  public  spirit. 
It  is  understood  that  your  soil  is  admirably  adapted 

to  the  growth   ol  this   article,  and    there    is  little 

doubt  but  that  the  cultivator  would  be  better  re- 
warded lor  labour  bestowed  upon  it  than  if  bestow- 
ed on  the  cultivation  of  any  description  of  grain. 

I'be  subject  of  growing  wool  has  already  attract 
ed  some  attention  in  your  state,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
those  who  embark  with  spirit  in  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness, will  profit  by  it.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
the  woollen  manuiactures  of  this  country  are  about 
to  increase  with  great  rapidity — and  as  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  wool  rather  deteriorates  along  the 
Atlantic  sea  board,  whilst  it  improves  in  quality  in 
(»hio,  the  time  must  come  when  the  supplies  lor 
the  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  district  of 
country  must  be  drawn  from  your  state. 

Your  climate  being  suitable — your  lands  cheap, 
and  the  expense  of  transportation  being  but  a  small 
per  centage  on  the  value  of  the  article,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  rearing  of  sheep  must  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  business. 

Ohio  has  already  been  distinguished  for  her  Me- 
rino wool;  and  I  hope  by  the  aid  of  your  public  spi-      ,  Those  who  may  desire  K,  .■see  an  accurate  d-.scription 
rited  citizens. some  ol  the  fine  Saxon  sheep  latelysold  of  the  plants  here  enumeraied,  are  referred  to  the  es.- 
to  the  north,  will  find  their  way  to  your  genial  climate,  cellent  Floras  of  Messrs.  Toriey  and  Elliott, 


better  understood,  in  some  districts,  than  it  is  here. 
Certain  it  is,  that  our  farms  are  infested  by  some 
pernicious  plants  which  baffle  all  our  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  them;  and  any  information  which  may  be 
elicited  from  other  quarters,  in  relation  to  the  ob- 
jects of  this  essay,  will  doubtless  be  interesting  and  ■ 
acceptable  to  a  number  of  your  readers. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  D. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

JVoliccs  of  Perniciom  and  unprofitable  Plants,  which 

infest  the  Farms  in  Chester  county.  Pa. 
(Read  before  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natu- 
ral Science— communicated  for  the  Am.  Farmer.) 

No.  1. 

DiANDEIA. — MoNOGYNIA. 

Salvia  hjrata.  Wild  sage.  Meadow  sage.  Can- 
cer weed. 

This  is  a  worthless  plant,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  and  frequently  abounds  on  dry,  sterile 
meadow  banks;  but  it  is  not  very  troublesome.  It 
is  readily  expelled  by  manuring  the  soil,  during  a 
rotation  of  crops,  and  introducing  other  plants  of 
more  value. 

TrIANDKIA. — MONOGVNIA. 

Scirpiis.  Club  rush.  Several  S|)ecies  of  this  oc- 
cur in  low,  wet  meadow  grounds,  and  are  all  worth- 
less; but  may  be  eradicated  by  draining  and  cul- 
ture. 

TrIAKDRIA. — DlGYNIA. 

Leersia  oryzoides.     Wild  rice.     Cut-grass. 

This  is  a  grass  of  little,  or  no  value,  and  is  very 
troublesome  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  by  filling 
up  ditches  with  its  herbage,  and  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vvater — thereby  causing  the  adjacent 
grounds  to  be  swampy.  Careful  draining,  and  cul- 
ture with  the  plough,  are  the  most  effectual  methods 
of  extirpating  this,  and  other  aquatic  weeds. 

Bromus  secaliims.     Cheat.    Chess.    Brome-grass. 

This  foreign  plant  is  chiefly  injurious  by  mixing 
and  growing  with  our  small  winter  grain  It  is  par- 
ticularly troublesome  among  wheat;  and  some  far- 
mers are  less  careful  to  weed  it  out  than  they  might 
otherwise  be,  in  consequence  of  a  strange  notion 
that  it  is  nothing  but  degenerate  wheat.  This  no- 
tion, of  the  transmutation  of  plants,  was  brought 
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frona  Europe  by  some  of  our  credulous  ancestors; 
but  a  curious  circumstance  happened  in  its  transi- 
tion hither.  In  Europe,  they  beheved  that  wheat 
changed  to  lolhmx,  or  darnel;  but  when  they  brought 
the  belief  to  this  country,  they  happened  to  leave 
the  lolium  behind — so  they  very  adroitly  substituted 
bromus  in  its  stead,  as  being  the  nearest  like  it  of 
any  thing  they  could  find !  All  which  goes  to  show, 
that  vulgar  errors  are  not  to  be  defeated  by  acci 
dents  of  that  sort,  but  must  be  subdued  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  correct  information.  Constant  care  in 
the  selection  of  seed,  is  obviously  the  mode  to  keep 
this  plant,  as  well  as  cockle,  out  of  the  wheat  field. 

Jindropogmi.     Wood-grass.     Indian-grass. 

Four  or  five  species  of  this  worthless  grass  pre- 
vail in  our  sterile  old  fields,  and  always  indicate  the 
owner  to  be  an  indifferent  farmer.  It  can  be  got 
rid  of  at  any  time  by  improving  the  land. 

Paniciim.     Panick-grass. 

We  have  ten  or  twelve  specie,*  of  this  grass, 
which  are  of  little  worth;  and  some  of  them  are 
nuisances,  not  easily  got  rid  of,  especially  the  P  cms 
gain,  or  cock's-foot  panick  grass  This  species  is  a 
foreigner,  and  generally  prevails  in  rich,  moist  mea- 
dows, and  about  the  drains  of  barn  yards. 

Setariaglauca,Twrey.  Kox  tail  grass.  Bottle  grass. 

This  is  an  abundant  grass,  particularly  in  stubble 
fields,  though  it  is  pretty  well  kept  under  where 
other  grasses  have  possession  of  the  soil.  Poultry 
feed  on  the  seeds,  but  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it.  It 
is  a  foreigner.       ( To  be  contimted.) 


WOOL. 


We  have  been  assured  that  the  wool  produced 
last  year  by  the  flock  of  Mr.  Sprigg,  near  Wheel- 
ing, was  sold  to  the  Messrs.  Rapp,  at  Economy,  for 
the  sum  of  $'2400.  It  is  supposed  that  not  less  than 
$150,000  worth  of  wool  was,  within  the  last  year, 
transported  eastward  from  this  city,  Steubenville 
and  Wheeling.  When  the  Steubenville  woollen 
factory  was  established  a  few  years  since,  wool 
enough  could  not  be  procured  west  of  the  moun- 
tains to  keep  it  in  operation.  Now  there  is  a  large 
factory  at  Economy.  If  protection  were  afforded 
against  the  fluctuation  of  foreign  supply,  there  would 
soon  be  several  great  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods  in  this  city. 

[Chi^msey  (Ohio)  Times. 
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HORTICULTURAL  ITEMS, 

From  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  1826. 

Preservation  of  Apples  in  winter. — Robert  Donald 
thus  describes  his  method  and  success  in  preserving 
apples,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine: 

"I  had  a  trench  dug  five  feet  wide,  one  foot  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  twelve  feet  long.  I 
covered  the  sides  and  bottom  with  turf,  the  grassy 
sides  upwards,  and  then  filled  the  space  with  golden 
knobs  and  some  French  crabs,  about  2J  feet  deep 
in  the  centre,  sloping  a  little  to  the  sides;  I  then 
covered  them  close  with  turf,  the  grassy  side  next 
the  fruit,  to  keep  them  clean.  I  next  had  the  ridge 
covered  with  mould  a  foot  thick,  to  keep  out  the 
frost  and  exclude  the  external  air.  In  the  end  of 
April  I  had  them  taken  out,  in  fine  preservation.  I 
again  last  autumn  kept  50  bushels  in  the  same  way 
with  equal  success." 

Charcoal  dust,  the  refuse  of  a  charcoal  pit,  ap- 
plied to  the  ground  half  an  inch  thick,  and  mo- 
derately mixed  with  the  top  soil,  has  been  found  a 
complete  preventive  of  the  depredations  of  the  grub, 
of  mouldiness  in  onions,  and  the  clubbing  in  the 
roots  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. — Land.  Hort. 
Trans. 

Loddige's  JWirsery,  at  Hackney,  near  London, 
eonlaina  more  than  8000  species,  exclusive  of  2000 


varieties  of  plants.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  said 
to  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  collection 
in  the  world.  Of  the  acer  (maple,)  there  are  27  va- 
rieties; crsetagus  (thorn,)  47;  fraxinus  (ash,)  32;  pi 
nus  (pine,)  40;  quercus  (oak.)  40;  rosa,  (rose,)  with 
its  varieties,  1450;  salix  (willow,)  192;  ulmus  (elm,) 
20,  &c. 

Covent  Garden  Market. — The  following  abstract 
of  the  prices  of  forced  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
London  market,  which  are  quoted  from  Loudoo, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise: 

Feb.  7.  Asparagus  10  to  12s  per  100.  Apples  16 
to  20s  per  bushel. 

Feb.  21    Cucumbers  21s  per  brace. 

MarchiX  Colmar  Pears  ll.  Is  per  dozen,  and 
thought  cheap.  Strawberries  3s  per  oz.  Sweet- 
water Grapes  2t  2s  and  upwards  per  lb. 

April  24.  Grapes  24  to  30s  per  lb.  Strawberries 
2s  per  oz.     Apples  24s  per  bushel. 

jlpril  18.  Young  Potatoes  2s  6d  to  4s  per  lb. 

May  16.  Cherries  12  to  16s  per  lb. 

June  3.  Ghrdeii  snails  Is  per  doz  English  frogs 
Id  each;  snake.':  4d  each;  leeches  10  to  20s  per  hun- 
dred. See  Gard.  Mag  pp.lXG.  348. 

Important  fact  in  regard  to  Grasses. — Any  certain 
soil,  says  Curtis,  will  maintain  a  greater,  and  pro- 
duce more  nutritious  produce,  if  cropped  with  a 
number  of  different  species  of  grasses,  than  it  main 
tains  and  produces  if  cropped  \Mth  only  one  or  two 
species.  This  is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  and 
which  has  been  unnoticed  in  previous  works  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  neglected  in  practice.  It  an  acre 
of  good  land  is  son  n  with  three  pecks  of  ry<:  grass, 
and  one  peck  of  the  clovers  or  trefoil,  470  plants 
only  will  be  maintained  on  the  square  foot  of  such 
land;  if  a  larger  quantity  of  these  seeds  is  sown, 
whether  of  these  two  species,  or  of  any  other  two. 
the  extra  plants  vegetated  (which  will  certainly  ap- 
pear at  first,  if  the  seeds  are  good,)  will  di  cay  in  a 
short  time,  and  leave  blank  spaces  to  be  tilled  up 
with  weeds  or  spurious  grassi  .•.;  or,  in  fact,  plants 
of  different  species,  supplied  by  the  soil,  manure  or 
neighbourine;  bed;;-cs.  But  if,  iiisteait  of  tivo  spe 
cies  of  grasses,  eiaht  to  twentv  diflTereiif  sorts  are 
sown  on  the  same  soil,  or  that  now  alluded  to,  a 
thousand  plants  will  be  maintained  on  the  same 
space,  and  the  weight  of  produce  in  herbage  and  in 
hay  increased  in  proportion. — Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  pp 
24,  245. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  farmers,  that  if  oats 
and  peas  are  sown  together. each  insufficient  quan 
titles  for  a  crop,  the  product  of  each  will  be  as 
great  as  if  it  had  occupied  the  ground  wholly.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  this  fact,  as 
also  that  quoted  above  from  Curtis,  is  upon  the 
theory  of  Grisenthwaite,  that  different  species  of 
plants  take  up  different  qualities  of  food  from  the 
soil;  that  what  is  indispensable  for  the  perfection  of 
one,  is  not  necessary  to,  or  taken  up  by,  another; 
that  each  requires  a  specific  or  particular  food.  In- 
deed, this  is  amply  recognized  in  the  rotation  of 
crops.  A  succession  of  the  same  crops  will  inevi- 
tably deteriorate,  unless  the  soil  upon  which  they 
are  sown  is  annually  supplied  with  the  specific  Ibod 
which  they  consume.  We  see  this  principle  further 
Illustrated  in  the  alternations  of  spines  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  our  meadows  and  in  our 
forests.  In  Gloucester,  Eng.,  the  sainfoin  will  abide 
in  the  chalk  soils  ten  years;  after  which  the  same 
ground  will  not  grow  sainfoin  till  ten  other  years 
have  intervened  (Marshall.)  In  Holliind  it  is  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  sow  flax  in  the  same  field  oftener 
than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  Grisenthwaite,  it 
may  be  remarked,  contends  that  a  rotation  of  crops 
is  not  necessary;  but  this  is  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  specific  manure  consumed  by  the  crop  is 
annually  restored  to  the  soil  by  the  cultivator.  1 1 
is  well  known  that  a  young  apple  tree  will  not  grow 
well  where  an  old  one  has  died  or  been  dug  up;  yet 
a  tree  of  another  species  may  thrive  well  there. 


Nurserymen,  if  they  understand  their  business, 
never  plant  a  species  of  tree  where  the  same  kind 
has  been  taken  up,  until  the  ground  has  been  well 
manured  and  cropped  two  or  three  seasons. 

The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Curtis  are  particularly 
important  to  grass  husbandry.  Grasses,  like  other 
plants,  have  their  particular  seasons  of  growth. 
There  are  several  spe<-ies  which  start  with  the  first 
appearance  of  vegetation,  and  which  blossom  in 
April  or  May.  Others  start  later,  grow  vigorously 
after  the  first  have  become  stationary,  and  flower  in 
succession,  in  June,  July  and  August.  Olher.s  pre- 
serve their  vigour  and  growth  until  vegetation  is 
checked  by  the  frost  of  autumn.  A  pasture  pos- 
sessing these  different  kinds,  some  of  which  are  in 
vigourous  growth  in  every  part  of  the  grazing  sea- 
son, must  possess  a  manifest  advantage  over  that 
which  has  but  one  or  two  kinds,  which  only  shoot 
with  superfluous  plenty  in  spring,  in  midsummer,  or 
in  autumn,  independently  of  the  consideration  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Curtis,  that  the  number  of  plants, 
and  the  gross  product,  will  be  more  than  doubled: 
it  affords  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  abundance  of  nu- 
tritious feed,  at  all  times  It  is  this  property  w  hich 
gives  a  peculiar  value  to  old  pastures.  In  Great 
Uritain  they  are  esteemed  a  third  more  valuable  for 
ihe  dairy  than  pastures  newly  laid  down;  because 
they  Contain  many  grasses,  some  of  which  luxuriate 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  By  sowing  the  many 
kinds  of  grasses  which  they  contain,  a  new  pasture 
will  .iltnin  the  value  of  an  old  one,  the  second  or 
i bird  year  after  seeding.  A  better  attention  to  our 
indigenous  grasses,  and  the  introduction  of  more 
from  abroad,  would  very  much  further  the  interests 
of  American  farming.  J.  B. 


THE  VOW. 
O  clear  that  cruel,  doubting  brow! 

I  call  on  mighty  Jove 
To  witness  this  eternal  vow — 

'Tis  you  alone  I  love. 

"O  leave  the  god  to  soft  repose, 
(The  smiling  maid  replies,) 

For  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers'  vows. 
And  lovers'  perjuries." 

By  honour'd  beauty's  gentle  pow'r. 
By  friendship's  holy  flame! 

"Ah!  what  is  beauty  but  a  flow'r. 
And  friendship  but  a  name?" 

By  those  dear  tempting  lips,  I  cry'd; 

With  arch  ambiguous  look, 
Convinc'd,  ray  Chloe  glanced  aside. 

And  bade  me  "kiss  the  book." 


THE  WEDDING. 

If  there  be  a  scene  in  this  wide  world  on  which 
the  eye  of  heaven  could  rest  with  complacency,  it 
is  when  two  hearts  are  bound  in  that  tie  which  "no 
man  can  put  asunder"  And  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  observing  the  Vdnous  scenes  of  life,  the  wedding- 
day  incident  will  aflord  a  theme  in  which  fancy  can 
revel  in  wild  and  happy  luxuriance.  Although  it  is 
a  time  for  rejoicing,  as  every  pretty  face  will  tell  by 
the  smile  that  plays  upon  it:  yet,  at  times,  a  solem- 
nity will  steal  unawares  over  the  mind,  as  we  pon- 
der upon  the  future,  that  all  is  wrapped  in  darkness, 
until  our  feelings  will  be  for  a  moment  lost  in  a  mild 
rich  reverie. 

He  who  pisses  through  life  without  ever  feeling 
the  soft  raptures  of  that  charm  which  woman  pos- 
sesses, when  age  has  whitened  his  locks,  and  the 
incidents  of  his  pilgrimage  pass  in  review  before 
him,  will  acknowledge  that  wedding  scenes  are 
sunny  spots  that  glitter  on   the  landscape  of  his 
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memory;  they  are  scenes  in  which  he  would  wil- 
lingly become  an  interested  participator,  for  he  now 
feels  that  he  is  alone  in  the  world;  there  is  no  heart 
that  beats  in  unison  with  his;  no  hand  to  smooth 
the  pillow  where  anguish  dwells,  nor  hang  with  the 
fondness  of  aflfection  over  the  feveied  frame. 

But  very  different  are  the  feelings  of  the  young 
and  enthusiastic,  when  they  mingle  in  the  wedding 
joy;  gaze  upon  a  happy  groom  and  smiling  bride. 
They  have  a  thousand  fairy  links  woven  in  a  chain 
around  them  by  the  busy  hands  of  Cupid.  If,  then, 
fancy  is  centered  on  an  object,  they  long  to  make 
her  their  bride,  to  see  her  cheerful  and  happy;  and 
if  not,  their  eyes  will  roam  around  to  find  a  fair  one 
worthy  of  the  affections  they  have  to  bestow.  Yes; 
at  such  times  there  is  a  rapture  in  the  thought,  a 
joy  in  anticipation  of  that  day  when  the  sun  shines 
sweetly  upon  their  happiness;  when  their  destiny 
will  be  linked  with  another;  he  to  protect  and  che- 
rish, she  to  love  and  soothe.  Thus,  one  wedding 
creates  another — may  there  be  many. 


spo^K.Tixira  OLIO. 


(From  the  Annals  of  Sportine,  Dec.  1826.) 
SALE  OF  A  STUD  OF  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

HARDWICK  STUD. 

Hail,  happy  Britain!  highly  fayoured  isle, 
And  Heaven's  peculiar  care!  to  thee  'tis  giv'n 
To  train  the  sprightly  steed,  more  fleet  than  those 
Begot  by  winds.  SomerviUe. 

The  following  account  of  a  sale  of  horses  in  train- 
ing, three  years  old,  two  years  old,  yearlings,  brood 
mares,  hunters,  half-bred  horses  and  colts,  (the 
property  of  W.  RcssELL,  Esq.)  at  Hardwick,  near 
Sedgefield,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  16th,  shews  the  increasing  estimation  in  which 
not  only  racing,  but  a  cultivation  of  the  breed  of 
horses  of  the  purest  description,  is  held  in  this 
country.  This  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  even  to  the  East  In- 
dies; DO  potentate,  prince,  or  noble,  deeming  their 
stables  furnished,  unless  in  the  possession  of  Eng- 
lish-bred horses.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  not  only  to  breeders, 
but  to  the  nation  at  large. 

We  omitted  to  state  that  the  sale  was  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Tattersall,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  prices  of  the  respective  lots. 

gs- 
Abron,  6  years  old,  by  Whisker,  out  of  Altisi- 

dora.     Lord  Darlington,  .        .        .        450 

Mustaeldos,  5  years  old,  by  Whisker,  out  of 

Leon  Forte.     Mr.  Dickinson.        .  .  520 

Dauntless,  4  years  old,  by  Whalebone,  out  of 

Defiance,  (not  sold.) 

THREE  YEARS    OLD. 

Hardwick,  by  Orville,  dam  by  Dick  Andrews, 
out  of  Desdemona,  by  Sir  Peter,  (not  sold.) 

JVumskuU,  by  X  Y  Z,  out  of  the  Juggler's 
dam.  Mr.  Ridsdale 39 

Chestnut  Filly,  by  Amadis,  dam  by  Cerberus, 
grandam,  Barefoot's  dam.  Mr.  Dickinson.         43 

TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Chestnut  Colt,  by  Abjer,  out  of  Wathcote 
Lass;  winner  of  the  Tyro  Stakes,  at  New- 
castle, and  engaged  in  the  Derby,  1827.  Ld. 
Londonderry.    ......         35 

Bay  Colt,  by  Grey  Walton,  dam  by  St. 
George.   Mr.  Cayton 31 

TKARLINGS. 

Grey  Colt,  by  Jonathan,  engaged  in  the  Foal 
Stakes,  at  Catterick,  and  Sapling,  at  York, 
in  1828.  Lord  Darhngton.        .         .        .       32O 

Chestnut  Colt,  by  Comus,  out  of  Gonsalvi's 
dam;  engaged  in  the  Catterick  Foal  Stakes, 
York  Sapling,  and  Foal  Stakes  at  Doncas- 
ter,  1828.  Lord  Darlington.      .        .        .      300 ' 


Giey  Colt,  by  Viscount,  dam  by  Haphazard, 
out  of  Web.  Col.  Broadhead.        .        .  300 

Grey  Colt,  by  Abjer,  dam.  Lady  Heron,  by 
Marmion,  out  of  Peterea,  Dunsinane's  dam. 
Mr.  Powlett 200 

Brown  Colt,  by  Abjer,  dam  by  Dick  Andrews, 
out  of  Desdemona,  by  Sir  Peter.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson  15 

Grey  Filly,  by  Blacklock,  out  of  the  Delpini 
Mare.;  engaged  in  a  match  at  York  Spring, 
1827,  asainst  Mr  Ridsdale's  b  f.  Ridotto, 
by  Reveller,  dam  by  Walton,  200  sovs,  h.  ft. 
Two  years  old  Course;  in  the  Produce 
Stakes,  at  York,  and  ditto,  at  Doncaster,  in 
IS19,  (not  sold.) 

Grey  Filly,  by  Viscount,  out  of  Miss  Gayton, 
by  Lop,  dam  by  Highflyer,  out  of  the  Yel- 
low Mare,  (not  sold.) 

BROOD  MARES. 

Dick  Andrews  Mare,  out  of  Desdemona,  by  Sir 
Peter;  stinted  to  Whisker.  Mr  Payne.    .         150 

Sister  to  Sultan,  by  Selim;  stinted  to  Whis- 
ker or  Lottery.  Mr.  Payne.         .         .         •     230 

Filho  da  Puta  Mare,  dam  by  Precipitate  (the 
dam  of  Camerton  and  Cardinal  Wolsey;) 
stinted  to  Waverley.    Mr.  Dickinson.     .  40 

HALF  BRED. 

Pecunia,  the  winner  of  many  half  bred  stakes; 

has    been    hunted,   and    mistress   of  great 

weight.     Sir  l£.  Mostyn 150 

Bay  Filly,  3  years  old,  by   Ardrossan.     Mr. 

Fawcett.         - 30 

Chestnut  Colt,  2  years  old,  by  Catton,  dam  by 

Hambletonian.  Mr.  Crofton.  ...  35 
Bay  Filly,  -i  years  old,  by  Mozart.  Mr  Furness.       19 

YEARLINGS. 

Chestnut  Filly,  by  Viscount  Ld.  Londonderry.      18 
Brown  Colt,  by  Werner.    Mr  Whealley.     .  16 

Bay  Coll,  by  Werner.    Mr  Hall.  ...        20 

STALLIONS. 

Dr.  Johnson,  by  Walton.    Major  Healey.      .       100 
It'erner;    nearly   thorough    bred,    had    great 
speed,  and  his  stock  are  remarkably  promis- 
ing for  Cocktail  stakes  and  hunters,  not  sold. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  STAG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Amah  of  Sporting. 

Sir, — Oblige  an  old  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor, 
with  the  insertion  of  the  following  pretty  poem  from 
the  '•Forget  me  not,"  just  published.  It  is,  I  think, 
"quite  in  your  line."  Yours,  &c.  L.  W. 

It  is  morning,  and  the  sky. 
Like  a  royal  canopy. 
Burns  with  crimson  and  with  gold; 
And  from  out  his  cloudy  hold 
Joyfully  breaks  forth  the  sun. 
While  each  thing  he  looks  upon 
Seems  bright,  as  if  only  born 
For  the  first  glad  hour  of  morn. 

What  sweet  sound  then  pass'd  along? 
'Twas  the  skylark's  earliest  song: 
What  soft  breath  is  floating  by? 
The  wild  rose's  waking  sigh. 
Breathing  odours,  as  the  gale 
Shakes  away  her  dewy  veil. 

There  are  other  sights  than  these. 
Other  sounds  are  on  the  breeze: 
Hearken  to  the  baying  hound. 
Hearken  to  the  bugle's  sound; 
Horse  tramp  shout  upon  the  ear 
Tell  the  hunters'  band  are  near; 
Sweep  they  now  across  the  plain, — 
'Sooth,  it  is  a  gallant  train: 
Many  a  high-born  dame  is  there; 
Dance  their  rich  curls  on  the  air. 
Catching  many  a  golden  hue. 
Catching  many  a  pearl  of  dew. 


Flush  the  colours  on  their  cheek. 
Lovelier  than  the  morning's  break; 
Scour  the  young  knights  far  and  wide. 
As  they  would  to  battle  ride; 
Finding,  gallant  chase,  in  thee 
Somewhat  of  war's  mimicry. 

Hark!  the  hunter's  shouts  declare 
They  have  found  the  red  deer's  lair; 
Rising  from  his  fragrant  sleep, 
Where  a  thousand  wild  flow'rs  creep. 
With  one  sudden  desp'rate  spring 
Rushes  forth  the  forest  king. 
Like  the  lightning  from  the  sky, 
Like  the  wind,  when  winds  are  high. 
Far.  ere  yet  the  train  were  near, 
Dash'd  away  the  noble  deer. 
As  rejoicing  in  the  speed 
Which  might  mock  the  Arab  steed: 
As  he  pass'd  the  forest  green. 
Well  his  pathway  might  be  seen; 
Many  a  heavy  oaken  bough 
Bent  before  his  antler'd  brow: 

Shout  and  horn  rung  thro'  the  wood 

Paused  he  not  beside  the  flood; 
Foam  and  flake  shone  on  its  blue. 
As  the  gallant  stag  dash'd  through. 
Long  or  ever  mid  day  came. 
Wearied  stopt  each  lovely  dame 
In  some  green  tree's  shade,  content 
But  to  hear  the  day's  event. 
Still  the  stag  held  on  his  way. 
Careless  through  what  toils  it  lay; 
Down  deep  in  the  tangled  dell. 
Or  air  the  steep  rock's  pinnacle; 
Stanch  the  steed,  and  bold  the  knight. 
That  would  f:llow  such  a  flight. 
Of  the  morning's  gallant  train. 
Few  are  those  who  now  remain. 
Wearily  the  brave  stag  drew 
His  deep  breath  as  on  he  flew; 
Heavily  his  glazed  eye 
Seems  to  seek  somewhere  to  die; 
All  his  failing  strength  is  spent, — 
Now  to  gain  one  steep  ascent. 
Up  he  toils — the  height  is  won, 
'Tis  the  sea  he  looks  upon. 
Yet  upon  the  breeze  are  borne 
Coming  sounds  of  shout  and  horn; 
The  hunters  gain  the  rock's  steep  crest- 
Starts  he  from  his  moment's  rest. 
Proudly  shakes  his  antler'd  head. 
As  though  his  defiance  said, 
"Come,  but  your  triumphs  shall  be  vain"— 
The  proud  stag  plunges  in  the  main. 
Seeks  and  finds  beneath  the  wave 
Safety,  freedom,  and  the  grave. 

L.  E.  L. 


iM:isci:x.x,AiVEOxrs. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  NAVY. 

The  bill  for  the  gradual  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Navy,  passed  the  Senate  on  the  17th  ult. 
by  an  increased  majority.  Viewing  this  subject  as 
one  of  great  public  interest,  and  the  bill  now  before 
us  as  the  most  important  measure  in  relation  to  the 
Navy,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1816,  for  its 
gradual  increase,  we  think  the  following  synopsis  of 
its  provisions  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  al- 
though the  bill  was  published  at  large  some  weeks 
since. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  sets  apart  a  perma- 
nent fund  of  three  millicnu  of  dollars,  for  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  navy,  [the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  six  years,  being  ap- 
propriated] the  fund  thus  set  apart  and  appropriat- 
ed to  be  applied  to  the  following  objects,  all  of 
which  are  designated  in  the  bill  itself.  One  of  the 
first  proTisions  of  the  bill  relate-  to  tt»  f>tahi;.),. 
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ment  of  Drv  Docks,  the  want  of  which  lias  hillierto 
subjected  the  country  to  great  loss,  expense  and  de 
lay,  in  rcijairing  and  fitting  out  our  puhlic  vessels. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  construction  of  two  dry 
docks,  the  one  to  (he  north,  and  the  other  to  the 
south,  of  the  Potomac  river. 

The  ne.xt  provision  of  the  bill  directs  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Marine  Rail  Way  at  Pensacola,  for  the 
repair  of  sloops  of  war  and  other  vessels  of  an  in- 
ferior class.  Railways  have,  it  is  understood,  been 
used  in  Europe  for  vessels  of  this  description  with 
great  advantage,  combining  in  a  great  degree  econ- 
omy and  despatch. 

Another  provision  relates  to  the  survey  and  im- 
provement of  Navy  Yakds,  and  Ihe  adoption  of  sci- 
entific plans  for  these  objects. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  bill,  is  that  which  authorizes  the  cstab 
lishmentofa  Naval  Academy.  'I'his  subject  has 
of  late  years  created  much  interest  in  the  puhlic 
mind,  and  the  w.Tnf  of  such  an  establishment  has 
been  seriously  felt  by  the  country,  and  has  certain- 
ly been  very  much  and  very  generally  desired. 

The  great  object  of  the  bill,  however,  and  that 
towards  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  fund 
will  be  applied,  is  the  collection  and  preservation  ofj 
Ship  Timber,  for  the  future  construction  of  ships, 
of  all  the  classes  now  used  In  the  Navy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Without  the  immediate  adoption  of  this 
policy,  there  are  /cell  founded  apprehensions  of  a 
serious  deficiency  in  the  most  valuable  species  of 
ship  timber.  Live  Oak. 

From  this  brief  statement,  it  will  be  seen  how  ex- 
tremely important  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
ivhich  has  just  passed  the  Senate.  Should  it  meet 
the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  very  little  will  remain  to 
be  done  to  put  the  Navy  on  a  footing  of  respecta- 
bility suited  to  its  great  importance,  and  the  feel- 
ings and  expectations  of  the  country.  Indeed,  ex- 
cept a  revision  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of 
theNdvy,and  some  alterations  in  the  organization 
of  the  establishment  itself,  nothing  will  remain  to 
be  done,  for  many  years  to  come,  for  the  further 
advancement  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  arm 
of  the  national  defence.  We  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  repeat  our  convictions  of  the  great  value  of 
the  bill,  and  to  congratulate  the  country  on  its  suc- 
cess. [JYat.  Jut. 


TiBL'^WA'JiM'D^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  2,  1827. 


C^Rail  Road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio, — 
Alter  years   of  discussion,  and   attempts  in   every 
form,  to  excite  a  proper  feeling   on  the  subject  ofj 
internal   improvements  which  might  be  made  con! 
tributory  to   the   improvement  of  the   state  and  of 
this  city;  after  various  surveys  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability, and   expositions   to   show  the   benefit  of 
canals— it  would  seem  that  the  publiek  mind  is  like 
ly  to  settle  down  upon  rail  roads,  as  the  most  eco 
nomical  and  cflicient  mode  of  facilitating  the  inter- 
course between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Western 
waters.     In  our  next,  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  the  bases  of  the  calculations  which  have  con 
ducted  our  monied  men  to  this  conclusion.     It  has  all 
along  been  known,  that   unless  they  could  be  con 
vinced  and  excited,  nothing  could  be  hoped;  and  we 
can  now  assure  our  readers,  that  we  have  never  seen 
the  capitalists  of  this  city   more   united,  nor  more 
sanguine,  nor  more  liberally  disposed,  than  they  ap 
pear  at  this  time  to  be  in  the  design  to  construct  a 
rail  road  from  Baltimore,  by  the  valley  of  the  Polo- 
mac  and  Cumberland,  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio. 


£>aiC£S  CUaBIQXIT. 


AKTICLES. 


B.ECIFS. 


(From  the  Indiana  Whig.) 
CURE  for  the  bite  OF  A  SNAKE. 

As  the  publiek  in  the  western  country  are  much 
interested  in  knowing  whatever  may  be  a  good  re 
medy  for  the  poison  injected  into  the  human  flesh 
by  the  bite  of  a  snake,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  a 
fact  within  my  own  knowledge.  About  the  year 
1815  or  1816,  one  of  my  children  was  bitten  by  a 
copperhead,  on  the  inside  of  both  ankles,  nearly  at 
the  same  instant.  I  instantly  procured  pulverized 
charcoal  and  mixed  it  with  as  much  hogslard  as 
made  it  adhere.  I  then  made  a  plaster  of  it,  and 
applied  it  to  the  wounds,  rei.cwing  the  plaster 
every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  child  fresh  milk 
to  drink.  This  remedy  had  the  desired  elfect.aiid  ve- 
ry little  pain  was  endured  after  the  first  application. 
Not  more  than  five  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time 
the  child  was  bitten  until  the  cure  was  applied,  and 
in  that  short  time,  .so  violent  was  the  advance  of 
the  poison,  being  near  a  blood  vessel,  tnat  its  tongue 
was  much  swollen,  and  green  matter  was  vomited 
by  Ihe  child;  but  the  effect  of  the  antidote  was  near 
ly  as  instantaneous  as  the  poison.  Several  of  my 
neighbours  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  near  Blairs 
ville,  in  this  county,  can  attest  the  above  facts. 

James  M'Cormick. 


Chamber  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  \ 
.Innapolis   Feb.  9th,  1827.      ^ 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  you 
were,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  elected  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Maryland,  a  Director  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  in  Ihe  Bank  of  Baltimore,  for  the  present 
year.         I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obed'l  serv't, 

GIDEON  PEARCE,  Clk. 
To  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esu.  Ho.  Del.  of  Md. 

C^One  of  your  correspondents  asks.  What  will 
prevent  pigeons  from  injuring  gardens?  A  hawk, 
nailed  to  a  post,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  gar- 
den, will  keep  pigeons  and  fowls  away.  The  wings 
of  the  hawk  should  he  spread  out  wide. 


C#-ToBACco. — Mr.  Reuben  N.  Dorsey,  of  Anne 
Arundel  county,  sold  this  week,  one  hogshead  at 
^30  per  hundred.  Three  of  ihe  same  crop  sold  in 
November  last,  at  jf2i.50. 

The  above  are  stated  merely  as  remarkable  cases 
of  high  prices  to  shoiv  what  may  be  occasionally 
had  for  tobacco  of  the  very  finest  quality  thai  can 
be  made.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  general 
state  of  the  market,  it  is  fair  to  state,  that  a  consi 
derable  quantity  of  the  lowest  grade  has  been  sold 
within  a  few  weeks  for  about  four  dollars — whilst 
little  or  nothing  has  been  doing  in  tobacco  of  mid 
dling  qualities. 

Amount  of  inspections  in  the  three  State  Ware- 
houses for  the  last  week,  113  hhds. 


EVERGREEN   THORNS,  AND  SUGAR  MA 
PLES. 

Joshua  Pierce,  near  George  Town,  requests  us  to 
say,  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  »end  to  us  for  sale 
10,000  Pyracaniha,  or  Evergreen  Thorns,  al  six  dollars 
per  thousand.  Also,  some  handsome  .Sug;ir  Maples. 
Those  trees  are  of  good  size,  and  would  be  ornamental 
in  our  yards,  &c. 

3d  mo.,  U,  1827.  SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 
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AOi&XCVIi-XURE. 


AGRICULTURAL  MEMORANDA. 

AgrkuUurc  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who 
wrote  upon  agriculture  one  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  state  of  agriculture  and  other 
arts  ill  the  eastern  countries,  and  even  of  its  ma- 
chinery, does  not  appear  to  have  been  materially 
ditt'f.rent  to  what  they  are  in  the  same  countries  at 
the  present  day.  Property  in  land  was  recognized, 
the  same  grains  cultivated,  and  the  same  domestic 
animals  reared  and  employed;  some  led  a  wander- 
ing life  and  dwelt  in  tents,  like  the  Arabs;  and  others 
dwelt  in  towns  or  cities,  and  pursued  agriculture 
and  commerce  like  the  fixed  nations. 

The  works  of  Hesiod,  which  constitute  a  part  of 
his  poem,  are  not  merely  details  of  agricultural  la 
hours,  but  comprise  directions  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  family  economy  in  the  country.  The  poem 
sets  out  by  describing  the  state  of  the  world,  past 
and  present,  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the 
condition  ol  human  nature.  This  condition  entails 
on  man  the  necessity  of  exertion,  to  preserve  the 
goods  of  life,  and  leaves  him  no  alternative  but 
honest  industry  or  unjust  violence,  of  which  the 
good  and  evil  consequences  are  respectively  illus- 
trated. Uissenlion  and  emulation  are  represented 
as  two  principles  actively  at  work:  much  is  said  of 
the  corruption  of  the  judges,  and  virtue  and  indus- 
try strongly  recommended.  Tlie  poet  proceeds  to 
describe  the  prognostics  of  the  seasons  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  and  gives  directions  for  providing  a 
house,  wife,  slaves,  and  two  steers;  how  and  when 
to  cut  down  timber;  to  construct  carts  and  ploughs, 
and  make  clothes  and  shoes;  when  to  sow  and  reap, 
dress  the  vine,  and  make  wine.  He  then  treats  of 
navigation,  and  gives  cautions  against  risking  every 
thing  in  one  voyage:  he  describes  the  fit  seasons  for 
the  coasting  trade,  and  advises  taking  great  care  ol 
(he  vessel  at  such  times  as  she  is  not  in  use,, and 
hanging  up  the  rudder  and  other  tackle  in  the 
smoke  of  the  chimney.  He  concludes  the  "works" 
with  various  superstitious  observances  to  family 
matters.  The  days  contain  a  division  of  the  lunar 
month  ,  into  holy,  auspicious,  inauspicious,  mixed, 
and  intermediary  days,  the  latter  being  »uch  as  are 
entitled  to  no  particular  observance.  IVlanures  were 
applied;  in  Homer,  an  old  king  is  found  manuring 
his  fields  with  bis  own  hands;  and  the  invention  of 
manures  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Grecian  l<ing 
Augeas.  Theophrastus  enumerates  six  different 
species  of  manures;  and  adds,  that  a  mixture  of  the 
soil  produces  the  same  effects  as  manure.  Cky,  he 
says,  should  be  mixed  with  sand,  and  sanii  with 
clay.  The  seed  was  sown  by  hand,  and  covered 
with  a  rake.  Corn  was  reaped  with  a  sickle;  bound 
in  sheaves;  carted  to  a  well  prepared  threshing- 
flour,  in  an  airy  situation,  where  it  might  be  thresh- 
ed and  fanned  by  the  wind,  as  is  still  practised  in 
modern  Greece,  Italy  and  other  countries  of  the 
continent  Afterwards  it  was  laid  up  in  bins,  or 
chests,  or  granaries,  and  taken  out,  as  wanted  by 
the  family,  to  be  pounded  in  mortars,  or  quern 
mills,  into  meal.  Thorns,  and  other  plants  for 
hedges,  were  procured  Irom  the  woods,  as  we  find 
from  a  passage  in  Homer,  in  which  he  represents 
Ulysses  as  finding  Laertes  digging  and  preparing 
to  plant  a  row  of  quick -sets. 

lite  most  dttirable  as;e  of  a  ploughman,  says  He 
iiod,  is  forty:  he  must  be  well  fed,  go  naked  in  sum 
mer,  rise  and  go  to  work  very  early,  and  have  a 
sort  of  annual  feist,  proper  rest,  and  good  food  and 
clothing:  coats  ol  Kid  skins,  worsted  socks,  and  half 
boots  of  ox  hides  in  winter.  He  must  not  let  his 
eye  wander  about  while  ploughing,  but  cut  a 
straight  furrow;  nor  be  absent  in  mind  when  sow- 
ing the  seed,  lest  he  sow  the  same  furrow  twice. 
The  vine,  is  to  be  pruned  and  staked  in  due  season; 
No.  SI.— VOL.  8. 


the  vintage  made  in  fine  weather,  and  the  grapes 
left  a  few  days  to  dry,  and  then  carried  to  the  press. 
The  productions  of  Grecian  agricuUnre,  were 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  cattle,  mules,  asses,  and  horses; 
the  grains  and  legumes  at  present  in  cultivation; 
and  tlie  vine,  fig,  olive,  apple,  date,  and  other  fruits. 
It  doi  s  not  appear  that  artificial  grasses,  or  herbage 
plants,  were  in  use;  but  recourse  was  had,  in  times 
ol  scarcity,  to  the  mistletoe  and  the  cytisus. — Ency. 
of  JlgricvUure. 

Of  the  .Agriculture  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  time  of  Cato  the  Censor,  the  author  of  The 
Husbandry  of  the  Ancients  observes,  though  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture  were  generally  perlormed  by 
servants,  yet  the  great  men  among  the  Romans  con- 
tinued to  give  a  particular  attention  to  it;  studied  its 
improvement,  and  were  very  careful  and  exact  in  the 
management  of  all  their  country  affairs.     This  ap- 
pears from  the  directions  given  them  by  this  most  at- 
tentive farmer.  Those  great  men  had  both  houses  in 
the  town  and  villasin  the  country;  and  as  they  resid- 
ed frequently  in  town,  the  management  of  their  coun- 
try affairs  was  committed  to  a  bailiff,  or  overseer. 
Now  their  attention  to   the  culture  of  their  lands' 
and  to  every   other  branch  of  husbandry,  appear 
from  the  directions  given  them  how  to  behave  upon 
their  arrival  from  the  city   at  their  «i'Was.     "After! 
the  landlord,"  says  Cato,  "has  come  to  the  villa,  and  | 
performed  his  devotions,  hs  ought  that  very  day,  ifj 
possible,  to   go  through   his  farm;  if  not  that  day,; 
the  next.    When  he  has  considered  in  what  manner! 
his  fields  should  be  cultivated,  what  work  should  bej 
done,  and  what  not;  next  day  he  ought  to  call  the  j 
bailiff,  and   inquire  what  of  the  work  is  done,  and ' 
wh.tt  remains;   whether  the  labouring  is  far  enough ' 
advanced  for  the  season,  and   whether  the  things: 
that  remain  misht  have  been  finished;  and  what  is  | 
dune   about  the   wine,  corn,  and  all  other  things. 
When   he   has  made   himself   acquainted  with   all 
ihese,  he  ought  to   take  an  account  of  the  work- 
men, and   the  working  days.     If   a  sufficiency   of 
work  does  not   appear,  the   bailiff  will  say   that  he 
was  very  diligent,  but   the   servants  were  not  well; 
that  there  were  violent  storms;  that  the  slaves  had 
run  away,  and   that  they  were  employed  in   some 
public  work.     When  he  has  given  these  and  many 
other  excuses,  call  him  again  to  the  account  of  the 
work  and   (he  workmen.     When   there  have  been 
storms,  inquire  for  how   niany  days,  and  consider 
what  work  might  be  done   in   rain:  casks  ought  to 
have  been  mended  and  cleaned,  the  villa  cleaned, 
corn  carried   away,  dung   carried  out,  dung  hills 
made,  seed  cleaned,  old   ropes  mended,  new  ones 
made,  and  the  servants'  clothes  mended.     On  holi- 
days, old  ditches  may  have  been  scoured,  a  highway 
repaired,  briars  cut,  the   garden   digged,  meadows 
cleared  from  weeds^  twigs  bound  up,  thorns  pulled, 
far  (bread  corn,  maize,)  pounded;  all  things  made 
clean.     When  the  servants  have  been   sick,  the  or- 
dinary  quantity  of  meat  ought  not  to  have  been 
given  them.     When  he  is  fully  satisfied  in  all  these 
things,  and  has  given  orders  that  the  work  which 
remains  be  finished,  he  should  inspect  the  bailiff's 
accounts;  his  account  of  money,  corn,  fodder,  wine, 
oil;  what  has  been  sold;  whether  there  is  good  se- 
curity for  what  is  owing.     He  should  inspect  the 
things  that  remain;  buy  what  is  wanting  for  the 
year,  and  let  out  what  is  necessary  to  be  employed 
in  this  manner.     He  should  give  orders  concerning 
the  works  he  would  have  executed,  and  the  things 
he  is  inclined  to  let,  and  leave  his  orders  in  writing. 
He  should  inspect  his  flocks;  make  a  sale;  sell  the 
superHuous  oil,  wine,  and  corn.     If  they  are  giving 
a  proper  price,  sell  the  old  oxen,  the  refuse  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  wool,  hides,  the  old  carts,  old  iron 
tools,  ..nil  old  and  diseased  slaves.      Whatever  is 
supertliijus  he  ought  to  sell;  a  farmer  should  be  a 
seller,  nvi  a  buyer."  (Cat  cap.  2.) 

Colam«lla  and  Palladius  agree  in  stating,  that  the 


best  situation  of  lands,  is  not  so  much  on  a  level  as 
to  make  the  water  stagnate,  nor  so  steep  as  to  make 
the  water  run  off  with  violence,  nor  so  low  as  to  be 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley;  nor  so  exposed  as 
to  feel  the  violence  of  the  storms  and  heats:  but 
that  in  all  these,  a  mediocrity  is  best;  champaign 
lands  exposed,  and  whose  declivity  affords  the  rain 
a  free  passage;  or  a  hill  whose  sides  gently  decline; 
or  a  valley  not  too  much  confined,  and  into  which 
the  air  has  easy  access;  or  a  mountain, defended  by 
a  higher  to|).  and  thereby  secured  from  the  winds 
that  are  most  pernicious;  or  if  high  and  rugged,  at 
the  same  time  covered  with  trees  and  grass.  (Col. 
lib.  2,  cap.  'J.  Pal.  lib.  I,  cap.  5.)  The  situation  of 
lands  which  Cato  reckons  the  best,  is  that  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  with  a  south  exposure.  Varro 
and  Pliny  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  the  latter 
states  that  the  best  lands  in  Italy  are  so  situated. 

Cato  says,  "A  landholder  should  apply  himself  to 
the  cullivation  of  his  fields  in  his  youth;  but  he 
ought  to  think  long  before  he  builds.  He  ought  not 
to  think  about  planting,  but  he  ought  to  do  it.  When 
he  is  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  may  build, 
provided  his  fields  are  planted.  (  Cato,  cap   3.) 

.Wen  shmdd  plant  in  their  youth,  and  not  build  till 
their  fields  are  planted;  and  even  then  "ought  not 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  take  time  to  consider.  It  is 
best,  according  to  the  proverb,  to  profit  by  the  folly 
of  others  "  (Plin.  Aat.  Hist  lib    18,  cap.  5.) 

Proportion  the  expense  of  building  to  the  rent, 
or  the  profits  arising  from  the  farm. — "An  edifice 
should  be  built  according  to  the  value  of  the  farm 
and  fortune  of  the  master,  which,  immoderately 
undertaken,  it  is  commonly  more  difficult  to  sup- 
port than  to  build.  The  largeness  of  it  should  be 
so  estimated,  that,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  de- 
stroy it,  it  may  be  rebuilt  by  one,  or  at  most  by  two 
years'  rents  or  [.rofits  of  the  farm  in  which  it  is 
placed"  (Pal,  lib.  i,tit  S.) 

Of  animals  reared,  the  quadrupeds  were  of  the 
same  kinds  as  now  in  use;  and  to  the  common  sorts 
of  poultry  they  added  thrushes,  larks,  peacocks,  and 
turtle  doves:  they  also  reared  snaUs,  doruiice,  bees, 
and  fish.  The  care  of  the  poultry  was  chiefly  com- 
mitted to  the  wife  of  the  farmer  or  bailiff;  and  it 
was  chiefly  near  Rome  and  Naples  where  the  most 
delicate  birds  were  the  most  extensively  reared  — 
When  Rome  was  at  her  greatest  height  in  the  time 
of  the  Caesars,  the  minor  articles  of  the  farm  pro- 
duce bore  a  very  high  price.  Varro  informs  us, 
that  "fat  birds,  such  as  thrushes,  black  birds,  Stc. 
were  sold  at  two  shillings,  and  sometimes  five  thou- 
sand of  them  were  sold  in  a  year  from  one  farm. 
(Far.  lib.  3,  cap.  2  )  Peafowls  were  sold  at  11  l3s. 
4(/.;  an  egg  was  sold  at  3s  4d.  A  farm  sometimes 
produced  as  many  of  these  fowls  as  to  sell  at  5001. 
( Var.  lib.  3,  cap.  6.)  A  pair  of  fine  doves  were  com- 
monly of  the  same  price  with  a  peacock,  li.  l.Ss  4d.  If 
very  pretty  they  were  much  higher  in  the  price,  no 
less  than  31.  6s.  8rf.  L.  Anius,  a  Roman  knight, 
refused  to  sell  a  pair  under  1.^/.  6s.  8d.  (Far.  lib.  S, 
cap  7.)  Some  kinds  of  fishes  were  highly  valued 
among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Varro.  Horten- 
sius,  whom  Varro  used  to  visit,  would  have  sooner 
parted  with  a  pair  of  his  best  coach  mules,  than 
with  a  bearded  mullet.  (Var.  lib  3,  cap.  17.)  Her- 
rius'  fish  ponds,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fish, 
were  sold  at  33.3.^3Z.  6.<.  8d.  (Plin.  JVat.  His.  lib.  9. 
cap.  55  Lucullus's  likewise  at  the  same  price. — 
(Id.  lib.  9.  cap.  54.) 

Of  the  General  Maxims  of  farm  management  among 
the  Romans. 

To  sow  less  and  plough  better  was  a  maxim  indi- 
cating that  the  extent  of  farms  ought  to  be  kept  in 
their  proper  bounds.  Pliny  and  Virgil  consider 
large  farms  as  prejudicial;  and  Columella  says,  one 
of  the  sfven  wise  men  has  pronounced  that  there 
should  be  limits  and  measures  in  all  things.  "You 
may  admire  a  large  farm,  but  cultivate  a  small 
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one."  And  the  Cnrlhaginian  saying,  "that  the 
land  ou^ht  to  be  weaker  than  the  husbandman," 
were  maxims  to  the  same  eflfect. 

The  importance  of  the  inasler''s  presence  in  every 
operation  of  farming  was  inculcated  by  many  max- 
ims: "Whoever  would  buy  a  field  ought  to  sell  liis 
house,  lest  he  delight  more  in  the  town  than  in  the 
country,"  was  a  saying  of  Mago.  "Wherever  the 
eyes  of  the  master  most  frequently  approach,"  says 
Columella,  "there  is  the  greatest  increase."  It  is 
justly  remarked  by  the  Rev,  A.  Dickson,  that  though 
"every  person  knows  that  the  presence  and  attention 
of  the  master  is  of  great  importance  in  every  busi- 
ness; yet  every  person  does  not  know,  that  in  no  bu- 
siness are  (hey  so  important  as  in  farming." — {His. 
rf  the  Jill  i,  206.^ 

Tltat  more  is  to  be  gained  by  cultivating  a  small 
spot  well  than  a  large  space  indifferently,  is  illustrat- 
ed by  many  sayings  and  stories.  "A  vinedresser 
h:^d  two  daughters  and  a  vineyard;  when  his  eldest 
daughter  was  married,  he  gave  her  a  third  of  his 
vineyard  for  a  portion;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
had  the  same  quantity  of  fruit  as  formerly.  When  i 
his  youngest  daughter  was  married  he  gave  her  the 
half  of  what  remained,  and  still  the  produce  of  his 
vineyard  was  not  diminished."  {Col.  lib.  \v,cap.  3.) 
Pliny  mentions  a  freedman,  who  having  much  larger 
cro[)s  than  his  neighbours,  was  accused  of  witch- 
craft and  brought  to  trial.  He  produced  in  the 
forum  a  stout  daughter,  and  his  excellently  con- 
structed iron  spades,  shears,  and  other  tools,  with 
his  oxen,  and  said,  "These,  Romans,  are  my 
chiirms."  He  was  acquitted.    J\at.  His.  IS,  6.) 

Oxteniatious,  or  profuse  culture  is  not  less  con- 
deuint-d  than  imperfect  culture.  "The  ancients," 
says  Pliny,  "assert  that  nothing  turns  to  less  ac- 
count than  to  give  land  a  great  deal  of  culture." — 
"To  cultivate  well  is  necessary,  to  cultivate  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  is  hurtful."  "In  what  man- 
ner then,"  he  asks,  "are  lands  to  be  cultivated  to 
the  best  advantage?"  To  this,  he  answers,  "in  the 
cheapest  manner,  if  it  is  good;"  or  "by  good,  bad 
things,"  which,  he  says,  were  the  words  the  an- 
cients used  to  express  this  maxim. 

Industry  is  recommended  by  numerous  maxims, 
"The  ancients,"  says  Pliny,  "considered  him  a  bad; 
husbandman  who  buys  what  his  farm  can  produce! 
to  him:  a  bad  master  of  a  family,  who  does  in  the  I 
day  time  what  he  may  do  at  night,  except  in  the! 
time  of  a  storm',  a  worse,  who  does  on  common 
days  what  is  lawful  on  holidays:  the  worst  of  all, 
who  on  a  good  day  is  employed  more  within  doors 
than  in  the  fields,"  {JYat   His  18,  6.) 

Knowledge  in  matters  relative  to  agriculture  is  in 
culcate.l  by  all  the  rustic  authors.  "Whosoever," 
saji  Columella,  "would  be  perfect  in  this  science, 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  soils 
and  plants;  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  various 
climates,  that  so  he  may  know  what  is  agreeable, 
and  what  is  repugnant  to  each;  he  must  know  ex- 
actly the  succession  ol  the  seasons,  and  the  nature 
of  each,  lest,  beg-inning  his  work  when  showers  and 
wind  are  just  at  hand,  his  labour  sliidi  be  lost.  He 
mn.',!  be  capable  to  observe  exactly  'he  present  tem- 
per of  the  sky  and  seasons;  for  these  are  not  always 
jetrular.  nor  in  every  year  docs  the  summer  and 
winter  bring  the  same  kind  of  weather;  nor  is  ihe 
spring  always  rainy,  and  the  autumn  wet.  To  know 
tficse  things  before  they  happen,  without  a  very 
good  rapacity,  and  Ihe  greatest  care  to  acquire 
knowledge,  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  power  of  no 
man."  {Col  lib.  Upraf,  To  these  things  men- 
tioned by  Columella,  Virgil  adds  several  others. — 
"Before  we  plough  a  field  to  which  we  are  stran- 
gers," says  he,  "we  must  be  careful  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  winds,  from  what  points  they  blow 
at  the  particular  seasons,  and  when,  and  from 
whence,  they  are  most  violent;  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  which  in  diiTcrent  places  is  very  different; 
IHc  customs  of  our  forefathers,  the  customs  of  the 


country;  the  qualities  of  the  different  soils;  a. id 
wh'^t  are  the  crops  that  each  country  and  climate 
produces  and  rejects."  (Virg,  Georg  1,1.  1.) 

The  making  experiments,  is  a  thing  very  strongly 
recommended  to  the  farmer  by  our  authors.  "Na- 
ture," says  Varro,  "has  pointed  out  to  us  two  paths, 
which  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  viz:  ex- 
perience and  imitation.  The  ancient  husbandmen, 
by  making  experiments,  have  established  many 
maxims.  Their  posterity,  for  the  most  part,  imi- 
tate them;  we  ought  to  do  both,  imitate  others  and 
make  experiments  ourselves,  not  directed  by  chance, 
but  reason."  {f^ar  lib   I, cap-  18.) 

Product. — A  hundred  fold,  Varro  informs  us,  was 
reaped  about  Garada  in  Syria,  and  Byzacium  in 
Africa.  Pliny  adds,  that  from  the  last  place,  there 
was  sent  to  Augustus  by  his  factor,  nearly  400 
stalks,  all  from  one  grain;  and  to  Nero,  340  stalks. 
He  says  he  has  seen  Ihe  soil  of  this  field,  "which 
when  dry  the  stoutest  oxen  cannot  plough;  but  af- 
ter rain  I  have  seen  it  opened  up  by  a  share,  drawn 
by  a  wretched  ass  on  the  one  side,  and  an  old  wo 
man  on  the  other."  (JVat  His  cap.  5.)  The  returns 
in  Italy  were  much  less  extraordinary.  Varro  says, 
there  are  sown  on  a  jugerum,  four  modii  (pecks)  of 
beans,  five  of  wheat,  six  of  barley,  and  ten  of  far 
(maize;)  more  or  less,  as  the  soil  is  rich  or  poor. 
The  produce  is  in  some  places  ten  after  one,  but  in 
others,  as  in  Tuscany,  fifteen  after  one."  Lib  I, 
cap.  44.)  This,  in  round  numbers,  is  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty  two  bushels  an  English  acre. 
On  the  excellent  lands  of  Leontinum,  in  Sicily,  the 
produce,  according  to  Cicero,  was  no  more  than 
from  eight  to  ten  for  one.  In  Columella's  time, 
when  agriculture  had  declined,  it  was  still  less. 
[Loudon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture. 


HOPS. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

While  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
the  attempt  to  introduce  among  our  farmers  new 
objects  of  attention  and  cultivation,  yet  on  the 
other  band,  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  our  recom- 
mendations, not  to  hold  out  delusive  hopes.  The 
foregoing  reflection  occurred  on  reading  some  re- 
marks in  your  number  of  Feb.  ICth,  under  the  head 
of  "New  objects  for  the  attention  of  Maryland  and 
Southern  farmers,"  which  served  as  an  introduction 
to  an  article  "on  the  cultivation  of  hops."  In  those 
remarks  gloomy  anticipations  with  respecl  to  to- 
bacco planters  and  the  growers  of  grain,  in  states 
cultivated  by  the  expensive  labour  of  slaves,  were 
freely,  and  I  fear  with  too  much  truth,  indulged; 
but  in  seeking  for  substitutes,  we  shall  fall  into  an 
egregious  error,  if  we  suppose  that  hops  can  be  re 
sorted  to  in  any  considerable  extent.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  above  mentioned  article  on  hops, 
the  writer  of  these  observations  has  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  consumption  of  that  article  in  Balti- 
more; and  the  result  is,  that  all  th<-  brewers  in  town 
do  not  probably  use  more  than  40,000  lbs.  a  year  - 
a  quantity  much  less  than  half  of  what  might  be 
raised  by  any  one  out  of  many  Prince  George's 
planters,  if  as  much  labour  were  devoted  to  hops 
as  is  allotted  to  his  tobacco  crop,  provided  hirelings 
could  be  got  at  the  season  of  harvest  in  sufficient 
numbers;  which,  however,  would  be  utterly  impossi 
ble  except  in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  A  very  few  indi- 
viduals, thus  situated,  might  therefore  glut  the  mar- 
ket. It  can,  therefore,  only  be  looked  to  as  an  ob- 
ject of  garden  cultivation  in  small  quantities. 

Another  result  of  this  inquiry  was,  that  although 
hops  are  in  some  years  of  scarcity,  from  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  crop,  very  high  in  price,  yet  the 
average  price  cannot  be  estimated  above  15  cents 
per  pound,  and  in  some  years  they  have  been  as 
low  as  8  cents  per  pound.  A  gentleman,  who  was 
formerly  the  principal  brewer  in  this  city,  staled, 
that  being  possessed  of  a  farm  in  the  neighbour- 


hood, he  planted  a  small  lot  of  hops;  which,  how- 
ever, after  a  year  or  two,  he  ceased  to  gather,  as  he  | 
found  that  the  expense  of  hirelings  to  pick  th.m,  I 
amounted  to  more  than  the  price  of  the  same  quan-  ' 
tity  of  hops  brought  from  New  England.  This  can 
be  easily  comprehended,  when  it  is  understood  that 
a  smart,  active  hand,  accustomed  to  pick  hops, 
cannot  gather  more  than  enough,  when  dried,  to 
make  15  lbs.  per  day— and  the  same  hand,  without 
experience,  could  not  pick  more  than  half  that 
quantity.  After  the  wages  of  hirelings,  and  the 
subsequent  expense  of  curing  the  hops  by  fire  (an 
operation  of  great  nicety,^  are  deducted  from  the 
price  of  a  day's  gathering  of  hops,  but  little  surplus 
m\\  be  left  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  previous  cul- 
tivation. 

The  public,  however,  are  much  indebted  to  you 
for  giving  the  necessary  information  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  hops;  for  I  agree  entirely  with  you, 
that  "your  notice  of  the  subject  will  not  have  been 
without  its  use,  if  it  only  lead  each  farmer  and 
planter  to  cultivate  a  dozen  or  two  of  vines  to  give 
hops  enough  for  his  own  use— in  making  cheap  and 
wholesome  beer,  to  be  drunk  without  stint,  by  all 
the  family,  in  lieu  of  w/iisfrey,  which  is  selfishly  pro- 
vided for  his  own  exclusive  use  and  that  of  his  male 
friends." 

That  your  readers  may  have  the  opinion  of  Bri- 
tish writers  on  the  subject  of  hops,  I  enclose  you 
for  publication  an  extract  from  the   1st  volume  oi 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  p.  301 — and  am 
With  much  esteem  and  respect. 
Your  bumble  serv't, 

A  CoNSTAKT  Reader. 

"Hops  are  a  necessary  article  in  brewing,  but 
not  advantageous  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view; 
because  much  manure  is  abstracted  by  them,  while 
liltle  or  none  is  returned.  'I'hey  are  an  uncertain 
article  of  growth,  often  yieldinglarge  profits  to  the 
cultivator,  and  as  often  making  an  imperfect  return, 
b:irely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  labour. 
Ill  fact,  hops  are  exposed  to  many  more  diseases 
than  any  other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
and  the  trade  affords  a  greater  room  for  specula- 
tion than  any  other  exercised  within  the  British  do- 
minions. 

"There  can  be  no  certain  report  made  of  the 
produce  of  the  hop  plantations:  because  in  some 
years  the  growth  is  less  than  two  hundred  weight 
per  acre,  and  in  others  it  is  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The 
average  may  be  seven  or  eight."         [Edin.  Enc. 


Extracts  from  the  unpublished  agricultural  corres- 
pondence of  G.  W.  Jeffrys,  of  .Korth  Carolina, 
author  of  an  excellent  work,  in  duodecimo,  entitled^ 
Agrimltural  Essays. 

AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  13,  1816. 

Sir — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  and  in  answer  to 
your  request  respecting  an  agricultural  library,  I 
have  annexed  a  list  of  such  books  as  I  think  every 
such  society  ought  to  possess. 

Domestic  Encyclopedia,  Philad.  ed.      $15.      5  r. 

Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge,  8.      3  v. 

Bordley's  Notes  on  Husbandry.  2.50  1  v. 

Mem.  Philad.  Agricultural  Society,  9.      3  r. 

Trans.  Society  Arts,  N.  York,  about        6.      3  v. 

McMahon's  Gardener,        -  -         5.       1  v. 

Darwin's  Phytologia,    -  -  2.50  1  v, 

Dickson's  Agriculture,  4to.  about  -        25.      2  v. 

Tessier  on  Sheep,         -  -  1.50  1  v. 

Bard   on    ditto,      -  -  -  .50  1  v. 

Trans.  Massachusetts  Agricul.  Society, 

Bakcwell  on  Wool,       -  -  .75 

All  the  foregoing  can  be  had  in  Philadelphia  on 
application  to  David  Hogan,  bookseller,  No.  240 
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High  street.  I  do  not  think  that  the  works  of 
Marshall  or  Younj;,  or  the  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  England,  will  be  of  the 
least  benefit  to  you;  as  they  treat  of  local  affairs 
principally,  and  are,  moreover,  very  dear.  lean 
not  recommend  any  book  on  the  diseases  of  cattl?. 
I  have  read  every  one  that  ever  was  published  in 
English,  and  am  disgusted  with  the  absurdity  and 
inhumanity  of  the  practice  they  advise.  In  the 
northern  states  our  cattle  are,  fortunately,  healthy, 
if  justice  be  done  to  them.  In  the  southern  states, 
the  chief  diseases  they  are  subject  to  arise  from 
shameful  neglect  and  poverty;  and  until  a  planter 
makes  up  his  mind  to  house  his  cattle  in  storms, 
and  supply  them  with  plenty  of  wholesome  juicy 
food,  it  is  better  that  he  sliouUl  not  have  medical 
books,  as  he  will  pester  the  animal  with  drenches  in- 
stead of  good  hay,  pumpkins,  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
corn  meal.  In  the  winter  of  1813,  I  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  doraeslic  animals, 
with  the  hope  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  to  the  subject;  and  I  now  send  you 
the  introductory  lecture  to  that  course.  I  will 
gladly  receive  any  facts  on  the  subject,  as  I  h'>pe 
the  trustees  of  the  University  will  establish  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Veterinary  Medicine,  when  I  will  fur- 
nish the  person  appointed,  if  desired,  with  the  re- 
sult of  my  researches  on  the  subject. 

Wishing  you  all  imaginable  success  in  your  agri 
cultural  operations, 

I  remain  very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

JAMES  MEASE. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jeffrts. 

SOILING  CATTLE. 

Philmlelpkia,  June  26,  1817. 
Sir — If  you  soil  cattle,  attend  to  the  directions  in 
the  Domestic  Encyclopedia:  oats  and  corn,  cut  green 
will  not  fatten  cattle;  but  will  keep  cows  in  milk. 
Your  dependence  must  be  on  white  and  red  clover, 
orchard  grass,  Guinea  grass,  and  avena  clatior. — 
Timothy  must  be  left  for  hay.  Herd  grass  may 
also  be  added  to  the  list  for  soiling  If  you  sail, 
much  will  depend  upon  rigid  punctuality,  cleanii 
ness,  daily  carding  the  sides  with  a  wool  card;  con- 
fiding the  cattle  to  one  person;  and  not  over  feed- 
ing.    Wishing  you  success, 

I  remain  respictfuUy  yours, 

JAMES  MEASE. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Jepfrys. 

P.  S.  Your  cattle  should  regularly  have  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  ojice  a  week;  and  if  soiled  must  be  kept 
«nder  sheds,  and  each  in  their  own  stall. 

WINE  MAKING. 
Letter  from  the  venerable  Joseph  Cooper. 
Coo/JM-'s  Point,  Aug.  Sth,  1817. 
Friend  Jeffrys, 

I  received  your  letter  of  20th  May  last,  but  from 
age  and  its  consequent  infirmities,  have  been  unable 
to  answer  its  requests;  therefore,  must  refer  yt.u  to 
Dr.  Mease's  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge,  except 
an  improvement  I  hive  lately  discovered  of  making 
the  grape  wine  without  sugar  or  water,  which  is 
better  than  any  I  have  heretofore  made,  when  of 
the  same  age.  At  the  first  trial  I  added  about  one 
third  part  of  the  sweetest  unfermented  apple  juice; 
previous  to  the  fermentation  of  either,  put  the  liquor 
into  a  clean  vessel  for  fermentation,  filling  it  fre 
quently  to  work  out  the  filth.  As  soon  as  it  emits  a 
clear  fnith,  check  the  fermentation  by  putting  the 
bung  in  slack  and  tightening  it  as  it  will  bear;  rack  it 
by  letting  it  dribble  slowly  into  a  tub,  to  flatten  it; 
add  about  a  sixth  part  of  good  apple  or  French 
brandy;  put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  bung  it  slack. 
I  generally  rack  it  off  three  or  four  times  the  first 
winter,  burning  a  sulphur  match  in  the  cask  at  each 
racking  except  the  first. 

The  last  experiment  I  tried  was  to  let  the  grape 


and  apple  juice  ferment  separately;  have  plenty  of 
the  latter,  rack  and  spirit  as  before;  and  at  a  future 
racking  mix  them  to  suit  the  palate  After  it  is  of  a 
proper  age,  fine  it  with  new  milk;  the  last  method 
I  have  tried.  The  above  I  have  written  with  diffi- 
culty at  near  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
And  remain  yours,  &c. 

JOSEPH  COOPER. 


NOTICES  OF  PERNICIOUS  AND  UNPRO- 
FIT.\BLE  PLANTS, 

fVkich  infest  the  Farms  in  Chester  county,  Perm. 
(Continued  from  page  398.) 

No.  2.     . 

TeTRANDRIA. — MONOGYNIA. 

Ccphalanthis  occidentalis.  Button  bush.  Pond 
dog-wood. 

This  shrub  prevails  in  swampy  meadows,  and 
along  rivultts,  so  as  to  be  a  good  deal  troublesome 
to  the  faru.er,  in  many  places.  It  is  to  be  kept 
down  by  careful  srubbiiig  and  draining. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris     Wild  teasel. 

This  Ibreigner  was  introduced  into  this  county 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  gradually  ex- 
tending itself  along  our  field  sides.  It  is  altogether 
a  worthless  plant,  and  calculated  to  be  a  nuisance, 
if  neglected,  but  being  a  biennial,  it  may  readily 
be  subdued  by  proper  care. 

Flantago  major.  Common,  or  Great  plantain. 
Way-bread. 

A  foreigner,  and  a  worthless  plant  to  the  agricul- 
turist; but  as  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  path  ways  and 
lots  about  bouses,  it  is  not  found  to  be  very  trou- 
blesome or  injurious. 

t  lantago  lanceolata.  English  plantain.  Ripple- 
grass.     Rib-wort.     Buck-horn  plantain. 

This,  also,  is  a  foreigner,  and  becoming  very  pre- 
valent in  our  fields;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  red  clover  seed  entirely  clear  of  it,  in 
ttiis  county.  It  yields  such  an  abundance  of  seed, 
that  where  it  has  once  got  possession  of  the  soil,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  a  worthless  plant;  for  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  has  even 
been  cultivated  by  some  farmers;  but  its  presence 
is  generally  objected  to. 

Symplocarpus  fatida.  Swamp  cabbage.  Skunk- 
weed 

Frequent  in  our  low,  wet  meadows,  and  alloge 
ther  worthless;  but  not  difficult  to  extirpate  where 
pains  are  taken. 

PeNTANDRIA. — MONOGYNIA. 

Lithospermian  arvense.  Stone- weed.  Corn  grom 
well. 

A  worthless  foreigner,  which  has  become  natu- 
ralized in  our  grass  and  grain  fields  The  mature 
plant  seems  to  contain  siliceous  matter,  which  ren- 
ders it  injurious  to  scythes  and  sickles  It  would 
probably  not  be  difficult  to  subdue;  but  it  has  not, 
as  yet,  attracted  much  attention. 

Echiwn  vulgare.     Viper's  bugloss.     Blue  devils. 

This  vile  foreign  weed  is  very  rare  in  Chester 
county;  but  it  is  frequent  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  will  probably  find 
its  way  among  us  ere  long,  if  care  be  not  taken  to 
keep  it  out.  It  is  considered  a  great  nuisance 
where  it  prevails,  and  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to 
conquer:  it  therefore  behoves  the  farmers  sedulous- 
ly to  guard  against  its  further  progress. 

Rochelia  Virghiiana,  Torrey.  Virginian  scorpion 
grass. 

This  is  an  obnoxious  weed,  frequent  in  open 
woodlands,  and  along  fences,  field-sides,  &,c.  The 
bur-like  fruit  is  particularly  troublesome,  by  matting 
horses' manes,  iieices  of  sheep,  &c.;  and  the  plant 
ought  to  be  kepi  down  by  cutthig  or  pulling  it  up, 
before  the  fruit  is  foiiued. 


Datura  tatula.  Jimson,  or  James-town  weed. 
Thorn-apples. 

A  well  known  fetid  weed,  possessed  of  active 
narcotic  properties,  and  very  common  about  barn 
yards,  lanes,  waste  grounds,  &c.  Very  li'tle  care 
is  taken  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  or  it  might  readily 
be  done,  as  it  does  not  incline  to  spread  over  the 
farm.  The  D.  stramonitcm,  which  some  botanists 
consider  as  a  distinct  species,  though  it  is  cert:uiily 
allied  to  the  foregoing,  has  not  been  observed  ia 
Chester  county 

Verbascum  thapsris.     Common  mullein. 

This  is  a  foreigner,  but  completely  naturalized, 
and  very  abundant  on  all  farms  where  the  occiip  nt 
is  not  careful  to  keep  it  down.  This  may  re  a  lily 
be  done  by  attention  and  perseverance  in  pulhiig  it 
out  by  the  roots  every  year,  before  the  seevis  arc 
matured;  and  none  but  slovenly  farmers  will  ever 
permit  so  worthless  a  plant  to  occupy  their  grounds. 

Verbascum  blattaria.     Moth  mullein. 

A  worthless  weed,  and  frequent  in  old  fields  and 
pastures;  but  not  very  troublesome,  and  has  not  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

{To  be  continued.) 


BORTXCULTI71t.Z3. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

.\Ir.  Skinner,  Pendleton,  Feb    17,1827. 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  United 
Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  I  herewith 
enclose  for  publication  in  the  American  Fanner,  a 
copy  of  an  original  eommunication  read  before  that 
society  at  their  meeting  in  December  last,  on  th« 
"cultivation  of  the  grape,"  by  Mr.  N.  Herberaont, 
of  Columbia,  S.  Carolina. 

JOSEPH  N.  WHITNER,  Sec'iy- 

Gentlemen,  Columbia,  Aot).  20,  1826. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  having  been  here 
lately  the  subject  ot  much  conversation,  the  great 
praise  which  my  friends  have  bestowed  on  my  wine, 
and  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  the  vast  benefits 
this  country  might  derive  from  it,  induced  me  to 
make  a  few  calculations,  to  ascertain  the  most  pro- 
bable advantages  that  would  be  effected  by  spirited 
exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  our  pine  lands  in  this 
valuable  article.  In  doing  this,  it  is  proper  to  esti- 
mate the  present  value  of  these  lands  and  that  which 
they  will  have  acquired  by  the  plan  proposed,  not  af- 
ter a  given  number  of  years;  for  the  time  required  to 
produce  the  full  effect  depends  on  so  many  circum- 
stances, that  it  cannot  be  calculated  with  any  de- 
srree  of  certainty,  but  must  depend  on  the  degree 
of  our  exertions,  and  the  vigour  with  which  the 
execution  of  the  plan  may  be  commenced  and  per- 
severed in.  However  this  may  be,  the  success  here 
contemplated,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  ultimate 
result. 

We  may  assume  for  the  above  purpose, (and  great 
accuracy  is  not  of  material  importance  in  this  case,) 
that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  contains  sixteen 
millions  of  acres.  It  is  thought  that  nearly  one  half 
of  it  is  pine  barrens,  sand  hills,  and  other  pine  lands 
— amounting,  therefore,  to  eight  millions  Out  of  this 
we  must  deduct  about  three  millions  of  acres  for  the 
water  courses  and  our  rich  swamps  bordering  upon 
them,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of 
pine  lands,  which  I  presume  is  a  full  allowance. 
Five  millions  are  then  left  of  poor  sand  hills  and 
pine  barrens.  The  present  value  of  this  land  can- 
not be  precisely  ascertained;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  thousands  of  acres  can  be  bought  at  from  ten 
to  fifty  cents  per  acre.  I  think  we  may  safely  say 
the  average  value  is  not  more  than  fifty  cents.  This 
makes  then  82,500,000.  If  this  allowance  is  thought 
too  small,  doubling  it  will  make  no  great  difference 
in  the  result  of  the  calculation. 
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The  value  ol' lands  planted  in  vines  in  Fiurope 
particularly  in  France,  is  known  to  be  very  great 
viz:  from  §500  to  $5000  per  acre;  and  a  vineyard  of 
seven  acres  is  known   to  have  been  sold,  not  long 
since,  for  considerably  more  than   the  latter  price 
Experiments  in   Georgia,  in  this   state,  and  else- 
where, have  shown,  that  we  can  reasonably  calcu- 
late on  an  average  crop  of  300  gallons  of  wine  per 
acre — and  this  is  more  within  the  control  of  the 
cultivator  than  is  generally  supposed. 

From  these  premises,  it   must   be  thought  ex 
tremely  low  to  estimate  lands  planted  here  in  vines 
and  in  a  bearing  state,  at  ijfbOO  per  acre. 

Surely  this  will  not  be  considered  extravagant, 
when  the  clear  yearly  profit  of  such  an  acre  may 
be  worth  as  much  as  the  fee  simple  is  here  estimat- 
ed. Supposing  one  acre  only  for  every  fifty  to  be 
in  vines;  the  value  of  the  lands  in  this  culture  will 
then  be  100,000  acres  at  #500  per  acre-  $50,000,000, 
But  can  we  suppose  that  proprietors  of  such  lands, 
having  experienced  the  value  of  such  cultivation, 
would  be  satisfied  with  only  one  acre  in  fifty.  We 
must  suppose  double  the  quantity  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  which  will  make  the  land  thus  cultivated, 
be  worth  for  200,000  acres  of  it,  jflOO,000,000. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  remaining  four 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres,  a  great  pro 
portion  of  which  is  susceptible  of  so  much  increas 
ed  value,  can  possibly  remain  at  the  former  price 
of  fifty  cents  per  acre;  and  under  the  contemplated 
circumstances,  an  increase  to  at  least  $2  per  acre 
must  be  a  very  moderate  calculation. 

Therefore,  200,000  acres  in  vines,  at 


$^5i'0,  make 


4,800,000  uncultivated,  or  cultivated  in 
any  thing  else,  at  $2, 


jjil  00,000,000 


9.000,000 


Total  value  of  pine  lands  in  the  state 

at  that  time,  $109,000,000 

Former,  or  present  value,  deducted,  2.500,000 


Leaves  a  difTerence,  or  increased 

value,  of  $106,500,000 

This  amount,  then,  is  the  bare  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land  Now  let  us  see  the  amount  of 
yearly  income  produced  by  the  land. 

We  have  assumed  an  average  crop  of  300  gallons 
per  acre.  Let  us  even  reduce  this  to  one  half,  150 
gallons  at  |1.00— 150  dollars  per  acre  will  make  for 
200,000  acres,  j>30,000,000  per  annum.  (In  Eu 
rope,  some  of  the  vineyards  yield  sometimes  even 
more  than  two  thousand  gallons  per  acre;  this,  how- 
ever, is  rare,  and  must  be  on  land  of  very  great 
fertility.)  I  allow  nothing  for  the  produce  of  the 
rest  of  the  land,  although  this  may  be  very  great, 
as  probably  a  few  other  valuable  articles  will  keep 
pace  with  the  culture  of  the  vine — such  as  silk, 
which  may  be  raised  in  the  mean  time  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities,  without  interfering  at  all  with 
the  principal  object;  for  these  two,  viz:  wine  and 
silk,  do  very  well  together. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  need  not 
in  the  least,  or  in  a  very  small  degree,  aflfect  the 
cultivation  of  the  present  staple  products  of  this 
state;  and  that  what  is  here  proposed,  is  purely  to 
be  an  increased  value  caused  by  the  cultivation  of 

new  articles  in  a  soil,  not  otherwise  available and 

this  to  be  done,  or  at  least  begun,  chiefly  by  suita- 
ble persons  brought  from  Europe 

There  France,  Italy  and  Germany  can  yield  to 
us  thousands  of  honest,  industrious,  and  willing 
cultiv.itors. 

Let  not  the  above  be  too  hastily  pronounced  vi- 
sionary. Let  us  remember  that  we  have  never  been 
inferior  to  Europe  in  any  of  our  undertakings;  we 
have  even  exceeded  them  in  several,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vineyards  in  France  alone  exceeds  the 
above  amount. 

The  advantages  anticipated  here  are,  however.not 


the  only  ones  to  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of  a 
system  calculated  to  produce  the  result.  They  are  pe- 
cuniary only,  and  they  will  necessarily  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  immense  augmentation  of  physical  pow- 
er in  the  slate,  and  consequent  weight  in  the  scales 
of  the  Union  of  the  states,  and  respectabilitv  abroad. 
"Those  extensive  tracts  of  sandy  soil  are  found 
congenial  to  the  vine,  and,  like  the  same  soils  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  health  reigns  perennial, 
yield  those  mild  tonic  wines  so  friendly  to  health, 
temperance  and  prosperity."  Our  moral  condition 
will  then  be  much  improved,  and  the  advantages 
resulting  from  this  are  truly  incalculable. 

With  all  these  prospects  before  us,  shall  we  re 
main  in  passive  indolence  when  we  have  so  many 
motives  to  urge  us  on;  motives,  several  of  which 
have  not  been  even  hinted  at  in  this  paper? 

VVill  not  our  legislature,  will  not  spirited  and  pa 
triotic  individuals,  lend  a  helping  hatid  to  promote 
such  desirable  consequences?     I  lear  it  will  be  said, 
let  the  thing  take  its  own  course— let  it  rest  on  in- 
dividual exertions;  and  many  plausible  and  foshion 
able  arguments  will  be  used,  to  show  that  govern 
ments  ought  not  to  meddle   with  things  of  this  na 
ture.     To  this  I  answer,  that  if  the  prosperity  of 
nations  and  states   be  not  the  business  of  govern- 
ments, I  do  not  know  what  governments  are  insti 
tuted  for.     Consult  history,  the   best   guide  of  na- 
tions and  communities,  and  you  will  find  that  if  the 
sovernments  ol  Europe  badalways  acted  under  the 
influence  of  such  doctrines,  there  would  probably 
not  be  yet  one  pound  of  silk  raised  in  all  Europe, 
nor  perhaps  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  wines 
now  raised   in   that  country.     The   government  of 
the  United  States  has  nut  ihouglil  it  derogatory  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  interest  itself  in  the 
cultivation  of  silk,  and  has  begun  measures  to  pro 
mote  it.     It  is  a  most   valuable  article;   but  its  im- 
poitance  is  not  to  be  con. pared  with  that  piiiici|ially 
recommended    here    and   with    whicb    it  is  e.isily,  1 
was  going  to  say  naturally,  connected. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  somewhat  travelled 
through  some  of  the  regions  of  Utopia,  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  if  it  be  merely  meant  that  the 
efforts  which  may  be  made  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  result  here  anticipated,  can  be  literally  ex- 
pected. We  must  admit  that  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances will  necessarily  change  them. 

In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  effect  must  be 

proportionate  to  the  cause;  and  something  like  the 

anticipations    here   above   enumerated,  must   take 

place  according  to  the  adequateness  of  the  means. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

N.  HERBEMONT. 


[March  9,  1827. 


THE  SILK  CULTURE. 

[The  interest  we  feel  in  the  culture  of  silk  in 
America,  to  which  the  publick  attention  has  been 
attracted  by  Mr.  Miner's  resolutions;  forbids  us  to 
omit  the  following  correspondence  It  will  be  re- 
ferred to,  hereafter,  as  belonging  to  the  history  of 
an  important  branch  of  national  industry.  A  good 
deal  of  wholesome  excitement  already  exists  on  the 
subject.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Rush 
to  collect  information  for  a  perfect  report,  which 
we  shall  have  next  fall  or  winter.  '  Some  pounds  of 
Italian  mulberry  seed  were  distributed  by  Mr  Miner 
during  the  late  session  of  Congress,  among  the  gen 
tlemen  from  the  south  and  west,  and  strong  hopes 
are  entertained,  that  in  twenty  years  we  shall  ex- 
port silk.]  — 

Home  of  Representatives,  Feb.  IS,  1S27. 
The  Hon.  Richard  Rush, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
SiE— Numerous  applications  are  made  to  me  to 
know  whether  a  report  on  the  Mulberry  and  Silk 
Worm,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  silk,  call- 
ed for  by  a  resolution  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 


has  been  made,  and  if  not,  whether  it  may  be  ex- 
pected at  the  present  session.  May  I  ask  the  favour 
of  a  note  in  reply,  with  leave  to  communicate  it  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject? 

With  the  most  perfect  respect, 

1  am  your  obedient  servant,' 

CHARLES  MINER. 

Treasury  Department,  Feb.  19,  1S27. 
Sir — I  received,  on  Saturday,  your  letter  of  the 
13th  instant,  and  beg  to  say,  in  reply  to  it,  that  the 
Report  on  the  resolution  of  last  Way,  relative  to  the 
culture  of  silk,  will  not  be  made  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  subject  commanded  ray  par- 
ticular, and  early  attention,  after  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  obtain- 
ing, not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  but  also 
from  different  parts  of  Europe,  such  information,  in 
the  form  of  publications,  or  otherwise,  as  might 
constitute  the  proper  materials  of  a  report.  From 
the  shortness  of  the  recess,  the  returns  of  this  in- 
formation had  not  even  come  in,  except  in  part,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  session;  and  fur- 
ther information  may  still  be  expected.  The  task 
of  having  the  whole  mass  diKested  and  arranged  in 
a  proper  manner,  will  be  entered  upon  after  the 
close  of  the  present  session,  and  <f  hope  is  entertain- 
ed, that  it  will  be  in  a  state  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session.  I 
deemed  this  course  more  likely  to  meet  the  true  ob- 
jects and  spirit  of  the  resolution,  than  if  a  report 
had  been  made  hastily,  which,  from  the  scope  that 
the  subject  was  found  to  have,  could  only  have 
been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  requisite  fulness; 
and  I  feel  happy  in  believing,  from  the  tenor  of  our 
conversations,  that  you  will  be  disposed  to  view, 
with  approbation,  the  course  adopted. 

I  remain,  with  great  respecl,your  obed't  servant, 
RICHARD  RUSH. 
The  Hon  Chas.  Miner. 

Of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S. 


HORTICULTURAL  ITEMS, 

From  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  1826. 

jyaturalization  of  Plants.— A  German  author,  J. 
Ch.  Lewchs,  has  lately  pubhsbed  a  book,  in  which 
are  some  useful  remariis  on  this  subject.  His  work 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  1st.  Observations  on 
the  climate  and  soil  of  Germanv,  and  those  of  other 
countries.  2d  Piinciples  of  guidance  in  choosing 
plants  for  acclimating;  and,  3d.  Processes  for  that 
purpose. 

In  choosing  plants  to  acclimate,  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  first  to  their  organization;  annual  plants 
which  terminate  their  development  in  a  part  of  the 
year,  are  easier  acclimated  than  perennials.  Plants 
which  abound  in  sap  and  have  a  spungy  porous  wood 
and  pith,  succeed  with  diflficully.  In  applying  these 
principles,  the  aut.Sor  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  give  to  foreign  plants 
their  ancient  climate,  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves 
to  make  them  forget  it  He  recommends  to  begin 
by  hardening  the  seed,  and  for  that  purpose  to  put 
it  in  the  ground  before  winter;  to  shorten  the  pe- 
riod of  vegetation  by  increasing  the  temperature; 
to  diminish  the  nourishment,  but  increase  its  irrita- 
tion, by  employing  slinjulating  saline  manures, cam- 
phor, kc;  to  stop  the  growth  in  autumn,  by  sur- 
rounding the  plant  with  cold;  to  hinder  it  from  . 
shooting  loo  freely  in  the  spring,  by  keeping  it  dry, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  quantity" of  water  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  &c  — Gard-  Mag. 

Means  of  readerins;  Pi  umolos^y  more  flourishing. 
The  Promological  Society  at  (juben,  in  Lusatia, 
having  been  consulted  on  "this  subject,  recommend- 
ed the  adoption  of  the  following  measures.  1.  In- 
stinct youth  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  2.  In- 
struct also  ministers  and  school  masters.     8.  Oblige 
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ministers  and  school  aiaslers  to  acquire  inlorniation 
on  the  subject.  4.  Render  ministers  and  school 
masters  responsible  for  public  ordinances  relative  to 
the  culture  of  fruit  trees.  5.  Establish  branch  pro- 
mological  societies.  6.  Establish  a  nursery  and  an 
orchard  for  the  principal  society.  7  Plant  fruit 
trees  in  the  public  places  of  villages  and  along  the 
hii!;h  roads.  8.  Let  every  parish  (commune,)  be 
responsible  for  fruit  trees  planted  in  public  places. 
9.  Appoint  public  watchmen  for  fruit  trees.  10.  In- 
crease the  penalties  for  injuring  fruit  trees.  11.  Pro- 
hibit the  destruction  of  small  birds,  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars;  but  the 
sparrow  is  to  be  excepted,  because  it  attacks  both 
birds  and  fruits,  and  only  eats  caterpillars  when  it 
cannot  get  any  thing  else.  12.  Establish  public 
officers  to  superintend  the  execution  of  promologi- 
cal  laws,  and  judge  petty  offenders.  13.  Name  an 
inspector  general  for  promological  plantations  for 
each  province.  Such  is  the  ardor  for  encouragingj 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees  on  the  banks  of  theRhme. 
Gard  J\lag. 

Beurie  Delhecq. — This  is  a  new  autumn  pear, 
raised  by  M.  Van  Mons,  from  seed  sown  about  thir- 
teen years  ago;  it  is  named  alter  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal,  (Messag.  des  tjci.  et  Arts,)  ripens 
it'  autumn,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  superior  fruit. 
The  tree  is  loftier,  and  of  a  handsomer  form  than 
any  other  variety. — Bull.  Univ  ,  Maicli,  1;<26. 

Myiica  Cerifera. — This  plant  has  been  cultivated 
for  seven  years,  in  the  open  ground  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  C  irlsruhe;  it  there  ripens  its  Iruit,  live 
pounds  of  which  will  furnish  by  decoction  upwards 
of  8  ounces  of  green  wax. 

Extraordinary  utility  of  the  JVettle. — In  the  week- 
ly newspaper  of  the  Bavarian  Agricultural  Society, 
1823,  No.  6,  the  nettle  is  said  to  have  the  following 
properties;  1  Eaten  in  salad,  it  cures  consumption. 
2.  it  fattens  horned  cattle,  whether  eaten  green  or 
dried.  3.  Experience  not  only  shows  that  it  fallens 
calves,  but  improves  their  breed.  4.  It  is  an  aiiti 
dote  to  most  maladies.  5.  Sheep  which  eat  it,  bring 
forth  healthy,  vigorous  lambs.  6.  it  promotes  the 
laying  of  eggs  in  hens.  7.  It  improves  the  fat  of 
pigs.  8.  The  seed,  mixed  with  oats,  are  excellent 
for  horses.  9.  It  grows  all  the  year  round,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather.  10.  The  fibres  of  the  stem 
make  an  excellent  hemp. 

The  Bavarian  oracle  might  have  added,  that  few 
plants  force  better  or  more  rapidly,  and  that  the 
tender  shoots  so  produced,  make  a  delicate  and 
high  flavoured  pot-herb,  resembling  the  points  of 
the  shoots  of  pcimpiuns. 

It  is  certain  the  nettle  is  much  valued  in  Holland, 
where  its  young  shoots  are  used  as  a  pot  herb,  its 
roots  for  dyeing  yellow;  where  the  horse  dealers 
give  the  seeds  to  horses,  to  make  theni  brisk  and 
give  them  a  fine  skin;  and  where  considerable  por- 
tions of  fields  are  planted  with  it,  and  mown  live  or 
six  times  a  year,  as  green  food. —  Gard.  Mag. 

Cultivation  without  dung. — M  Gorvaille,  of  Tou- 
louse, has  published  a  pamphlet,  in  part  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Italian,  to  show  that  this  may  be  ef- 
fected by  burying  in  the  soil  half  grown  crops.  He 
gives  an  example  of  a  field  in  Piedmont,  which  was 
divided  in  two  equal  parts;  on  one  of  these  rye, 
sown  in  JN'ovember,  was  ploughed  down  on  the  1st 
of  May  following;  at  the  same  time  the  other  was 
well  manured  with  stable  dung.  Both  were  sown 
with  maize,  and  treated  with  the  same  care.  At 
harvest,  the  produce  of  the  grown  crop  on  the 
ploughed-down  rye,  exceeded  that  grown  on  the 
dung  in  the  propartion  of  425  to  300.  M  Jourbert, 
of  Turin,  who  made  this  experiment,  thinks  rye 
the  best  of  all  plants  for  ploughing  in:  but  it  does 
not  follow,  from  the  above  experiment,  that  bury 
ing  living  vegetables  is  to  be  preferred  to  manuring, 
because  the  effects  of  the  latter  lasts  three  or  four 
years,  while  that  of  ploughing-in  growing  plants  is 
seldom  perceptible  on  a  second  crop.    We  have  no 


doubt,  however,  that  if  the  poorest  land  had  such 
crops  as  were  grown  upon  it  ploughed  down  when 
they  were  half  arrived  at  maturity,  for  a  series  of 
years  in  succession,  it  would  in  the  end  become 
rich.  But  how  many  years  it  would  require  to  ef- 
fect this,  is  uncertain. — Gard.  Mafr. 

[One  truth  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
farmer,  that  the  growth  of  plants,  like  the  growth 
of  animals,  will  ever  depend  on  their  being  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  adapted  to  their 
wants;  that  is,  of  those  matters  which  are  to  con- 
stitute the  elements  of  the  new  plant.  Rye  is  a 
better  green  crop  than  buckwheat;  but  I  think  it 
affords  less  nutriment  than  clover,  and  I  am  certain 
that  it  affords  less  than  a  dressing  of  stable  dong. 
In  the  case  above  cited,  the  green  crop  was  soon 
decomposed,  and  gave  all  its  food  to  the  maize; 
while  the  manure,  more  ligneous,  slower  in  decom- 
posing, and  probably  checked  in  the  fermenting 
process  by  a  cold  season,  or  cold  and  wet  soil,  gave 
probably  but  a  small  part.  The  crop  that  followed 
the  maize  must  have  been  far  superior  on  the  dung- 
ed ground.] 

Brighton  Athenewn  and  Oriental  Garden. — The 
principal  objects  of  this  institution  are  the  follow- 
ing: An  extensive  collection  of  exotic  plants  en- 
closed in  a  glazed  conservatory.  2.  A  library  of 
standard  works  in  literature  and  science;  museum 
of  natural  history.  &.c.  &c. 

The  Otieutal  Garden. — This  name  has  been  cho- 
sen from  the  adaptation  of  the  place  to  the  growth 
of  iropical  plants.  The  building  will  be  of  orien- 
tal character,  entirely  of  glass,  supported  by  iron 
work  of  a  peculiar  construction;  which,  while  it 
possesses  the  requisite  strength  for  covering  so  vast 
ja  space,  is  delicate  enough  to  admit  the  light  with 
perfect  freedom  It  will  include  about  an  acre  of 
ground;  and  under  this  magnificent  canopy,  the 
finest  and  most  beauliful  plants  may  be  grown  in  all 
th.  perfection  of  their  native  soil  and  climate. — 
Gard.  Mag. 

British  Wines. — The  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  has  always  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of 
home-made  wines.  Thirty-seven  varieties  were 
presented  to  them  for  examination,  at  their  late 
meeting.  The  qualities  of  the  wines  seem  to  have 
improved  materially  from  year  to  year,  not  only  in 
the  Cnanipagne,  both  still  and  mousseux,  from  the 
unripe  gooseberry  becoming  more  and  more  pala- 
table, bul  various  attempts  at  imitating  the  drier 
continental  wines  have  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion. The  committee  recommend  competitors,  to 
follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  mode  practised  by 
Mrs.  Roberts,  and  described  at  length  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  460.  The  follow- 
ing recipe  is  from  this  family: 

"I  have  but  one  general  rule  for  making  every 
kind  of  garden  wine.  I  put  one  half  pound  of  water 
to  every  pound  of  fruit;  bruise  them  well  together 
and  continue  to  mix  them  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  I 
use  the  saccharometer  and  weigh  a  small  quantity 
of  liquor  after  every  operation.  The  increase  of 
gravity  is  regularly  noted  down;  for  as  long  as  sac- 
charine matter  is  contained  in  the  husks,  the  gra- 
vity will  increase.  When  this  is  exhausted,  a  de- 
crease of  saccharine  matter  will  be  observed  by  a 
decreased  specific  gravity  at  the  next  trial,  showing 
that  such  matter  begins  to  be  decomposed.  It  is 
then  strained  from  the  husks  into  a  cask  without  a 
ihead,  for  fermentation;  which  cask  is  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  double  the  quantity  required.  The 
average  quantity  of  sugar  I  use,  is  two  pounds  loaf, 
powdered  fine,  to  every  gallon  of  impressed  juice, 
put  in  with  the  juice  in  the  cask.  This  fermenta- 
tion is  allowed  to  continue  till  it  has  attenuated  30 
or  40  per  cent.,  helping  the  operation  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  yeast  at  the  first,  and  afterwards 
skimming  and  stirring  it  at  least  once  a  day.  It  is 
then  transferred  into  the  barrel  for  final  fermenta- 
tion, (filling  it  up  twice  a  day  with  its  own  liquor. 


kept  for  this  purpose,)  and  allowed  to  remain  un- 
bunged  till  all  visible  fermentation  has  ceased.  1 
again  weijh  a  sample,  and  find  a  fur(her  attenua- 
tion of  10  or  15  per  cent.  It  is  then  racked  from 
its  lees  into  another  cask,  and  the  lees  run  through 
a  filtering  bag.  The  proportion  of  spirits  used  is  one- 
twelfth,  put  in  at  three  rackinas,  one  third  at  each. 

"With  regard  to  the  saccharometer,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  it  were  in  general  use,  the  cha- 
racter of  home  made  wine  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved; and  that  it  is  impossible,  without  its  aid, 
to  make,  from  year  to  year,  a  regular  and  well 
manufactured  wine.  The  seasons  in  this  climate 
are  so  precarious,  that  the  fruit  in  some  years 
will  yield,  at  the  least,  one  quarter  more  saccharine 
matter  than  in  others;  and  by  following  the  gene- 
rality of  recipes  in  favourable  seasons,  we  shall 
have  a  rich,  well  tasted,  excellent  wine;  in  others, 
(although  adhering  to  the  same  methods,;  a  thin 
and  greatly  inferior  wine.  By  using  this  instru 
mcnt,  we  find  in  bad  seasons  the  deficiency  of  gra- 
vity; in  good  seasons,  the  increase.  The  known 
evil  can  be  easily  remedied  by  an  extra  quantity  of 
unadulterated  juice,  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  gra- 
vity as  high  as  we  find  by  experience  is  requisite. 
We  all  of  us,  I  am  convinced,  greatly  err  in  using 
too  much  sugar;  and  were  we  to  bring  up  our  gra- 
vities by  an  extra  quantity  of  fruit,  sugar  mijcht, 
perhaps,  be  completely  dispensed  with.  Hume- 
made  wines  would,  in  every  respi'ct,  resemble  fo- 
reign, and  be  far  superior  to  what  they  now  are. 

"I  have  found  the  average  specific  gravity  of 
home-made  wines,  when  a  twelve  month  old,  to  be 
fiom  30  to  50.  Whereas  a  well  manufactured  wine 
will  never  exceed  the  weight  of  water;  as  is  the 
case  with  ail  foreign  wines.  The  last  specific  gra- 
vity before  fermentation  I  adopt,  averages  120  Al- 
lan's instrument. 

"Tlip  instrument  is  expensive,  certainly,  when 
purchased  merely  for  this  use;  but,  if  the  method 
appears  to  you  desirable,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Al- 
lan could  make  an  instrument  of  glass,  for  ten  or 
twelve  shillings,  which  would  answer  the  purpose 
very  well,  if  the  use  of  it  were  fully  explained  to 
him. — Gard.  Mag. 


TEA  PLANT. 

Linnman  Botanic  Garden,  neavM'ew  York,  Feb  3, 1S27. 

Sir, — Perceiving  various  communications  from 
time  to  time  in  your  excellent  publication,  relative 
to  the  Tea  Plant;  I  have  thoii;;ht  it  well  to  inform 
the  public  that  I  have  about  a  hundred  fine  flower- 
ing plants,  of  both  the  Green  Tea  or  Thea  viridis, 
and  of  the  Black  Tea  or  Thea  Bohen — also  plants 
of  the  Camellia  sasanqua,  which  forms  part  of  the 
manufacturid  green  teas;  and  of  the  Oleafragrans 
whose  very  odoriferous  flowers  are  used  in  lon- 
junction  with  those  of  the  Aglia  odorala,  and  Viola 
odorata.  to  perfume  all  the  finer  descriptions  of  tea.  I 
have  also  in  my  collection  the  Leptospermum  scopa- 
rium  or  New  Zealand  tea;  the  Ilex  cassine  or  Yapan 
tea  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Rhamnus  thezans  of 
China.  I  anticipate  shortly  making  you  a  more 
extensive  communication  on  this  and  other  subjects 
of  interest  to  our  country. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Es^.  WM.  PRINCE. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  near  Worces- 
ter, cultivates  strawberries  on  small  ridges  of  earth 
running  north  and  south,  about  nine  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  planting  the  strawberries  on 
the  top,  and  laying  plain  tiles  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge.  He  finds  the  produce  earlier,  more  abun- 
dant, and  better  flavoured,  than  on  plants  grown  oh 
the  flat  ground.  The  flat  tiles  retain  the  moisture, 
promote  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  keep  it  free 
irora  dirt  after  heavy  showers  of  rain. — Gard.  Mag. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  GOOD  HUSBAND 

When  you  see  a  young  man  of  modest,  respect- 
ful, retiring  manners,  not  given  to  pride,  to  vanity, 
or  flattery,  he  will  make  a  good  husband;  for  he 
will  be  the  same  kind  man  towards  his  wife  after 
marriage,  that  he  was  before  it. 

\Vhen  you  see  a  young  man  of  frus;ai  and  indus- 
trious habits,  no  "fortune  hunter,"  but  who  would 
take  a  wife  for  the  value  of  herself,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  her  wealth,  that  man  will  make  a  good  hus- 
band, for  his  aflection  will  not  decrease,  neither 
will  he  bring  himself  or  his  partner  to  poverty  and 
want. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  ivhose  manners  are 
of  the  boisterous  and  disgusting  kind,  with  "brass" 
enough  to  carry  him  any  where,  and  vanity  enough 
to  make  him  think  every  one  inferior  to  himself— 
don't  marry  him,  girls,  he  will  not  make  a  good 
husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  who  is  using  his 
best  endeavours  to  raise  himself  from  obscurity  to 
credit,  character,  and  affluence,  by  his  own  merits, 
marry  him;  he  will  make  a  good  husband,  and  one 
ivorth  having. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  depending  solely  for 
his  reputation  and  standing  in  society,  upon  the 
w^ealth  of  his  father  or  other  relations— don't  marry 
him,  for  goodness'  sake;  he  will  make  a  poor  hus- 
band 

When  you  see  a  young  man  one  half  of  his  time 
employed  in  adorning  his  person,  or  riding  through 
the  streets  in  gigs,  who  leaves  his  debts  unpaid,  al- 
though frequently  demanded— never,  never  do  you 
marry  hiai;  for  lie  will  in  every  respect  make  a  bad 
husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  who  never  engages 
in  any  affrays  or  quarrels  by  day,  nor  follies  by 
night,  and  whose  general  conduct  is  not  of  so  mean 
a  character  as  to  make  him  wish  to  conceal  his 
name;  who  does  not  keep  low  company,  gamble, 
nor  break  the  Sabbath,  nor  use  profane  language, 
but  ivhose  face  is  seen  regularly  at  church,  where 
he  ought  to  be— he  will  certainly  make  a  good  hus- 
band. 

When  a  j'oung  man,  who  is  below  you  in  wealth, 
oSers  you  marriage,  don't  deem  it  a  disgrace,  but 
look  into  his  character;  and  if  you  tind  it  corres- 
pond with  these  directions,  take  him,  and  you  will 
get  a  good  husband. 

Never  make  money  an  object  of  marriage;  for  if 
you  do,  dipend  upon  it.  as  a  balance  lor  the  good, 
you  will  get  a  bad  husband. 

When  you  see  a  young  man,  who  is  attentive 
and  kind  to  his  sisters,  or  aged  mother;  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  with  the  woman 
who  gave  him  birth  and  nursed  him,  supporting  her 
weak  and  tottering  frame  upon  his  arm.  and  who 
will  attend  to  all  her  little  wants  with  filial  love, 
affection  and  tenderness— take  him,  girls,  who  can 
get  him;  no  matter  what  his  circumstances  in  life, 
he  is  truly  worth  the  winning,  and  will  in  certainty 
make  a  good  husband. 

Lastly,  always  examine  into  character,  conduct 
and  motives,  and  when  you  find  these  good  quali 
ties  in  a  young  man.  then  may  you  be  sure  he  will 
make  a  good  husband. 


morons  joy.     She  divided  among  them  the  scanty 
portion  of  food  which  her  day's  labour  had  been 
able  to  procure,  and  I  saw  her  turn  away  and  weep 
in  silence  that  it  was  so  little.     I  resolved  to  inquire 
her  history,  for  she  appeared  like  one  who  had  seen 
better  days.     She  had  entered  life  with  l\iir  pros- 
pects; had  married  early,  and  lost  a  husband  whom 
she  had  tenderly  loved;  he  had  been  unfortunate  in 
his  business,  and  at  his  death  was  unable  to  leave 
her  an  adequate  support  for  herself  and  three  chil- 
dren; misfortunes  had  continued  to  pursue  her.    She 
had  talents,  but  ill  health  and  poverty  prevented 
her  exercising  them.     She  had  industry,  but  could 
find  httle  to  employ  it.     She  called  at  the  houses  of 
the  rich,  but  (hey  "could  not  afford  to  employ  her;" 
she  was  too  delicate  for  hard  labour,  and  her  feel- 
ings were  too  refined  to  allow  of  her  being  impor- 
tunate.    She  bore  her  sorrows,  her  privations,  her 
hardships,  and  the   mortifications  attendant  on  a 
condition  like  hers,  in  silence.     The  friends  of  her 
prosperity  had  forgotten  her  in  her  misfortunes;  she 
had  nothing  to  attach  her  to  life  except  those  deso 
late  infants— for  their  sake  she  tried  to  support  her 
miseries,  and  to  struggle  on  yet  a  little  longer.  The 
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thoughts  of  leaving  them  exposed  to  a  worid  which 
she  had  found  so  pitiless,  sometimes  shook  her  for- 
titude; her  religion  would  then  come  to  her  aid 
and  she  remembered  that  they  had  a  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  she  knew  that  "God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  This  was  the  account  I  had 
of  her;  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  I  was  deep- 
ly interested:  it  is  no  tale  of  fiction.  There  are 
thousands  such  in  this  land  of  liberty,  peace  and 
plenty.  In  this  refined  and  enlightened  age,  talents 
are  neglected,  industry  too  frequently  discoura-red, 
virtue  unnoticed,  and  pride  and  riches  alone"tri- 
uniphant.  i  have  often  reflected  on  the  happiness 
it  would  have  afforded  me,  if  Heaven  had  blest  me 
with  the  means  to  seek  out  neglected  merit,  to  en- 
courage virtuous  industry,  to  show  my  respect  to 
talents,  though  obscured  by  poverty,  and  to  speak 
consolation  to  the  delicate  and  sensitive  heart,  when 
labouring  under  wrongs,  ivhich  "patient  merit  of 
the  unworthy  takes  "  It  galls  me  to  think  that  vul- 
gar importunity,  and  unblushing  effrontery,  too 
often  obtain  that  notice  and  su[)port.  which  modest 
merit  sighs  for  in  silence  and  in  vain. 

HiRRlET. 


SFOibTISTG  OZiIO. 


THK  WIDOW. 
I  perceived  her  as  she  slowly  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street  to  stop  and  wipe  awav  the  tears  that 
were  fast  coursing  each  other  do"wn  her  feeble 
cheek,  and  my  heart  took  an  interest  in  her  afflic 
tion;  though  I  knew  not  the  cause.  I  followed  her, 
unnoticed,  to  her  humble  habitation.  1  saw  her 
enter,  and  heard  her  bestow  a  benediction  on  three 
shivering  infants,  who  hailed  her  return  with  cla- 


The  Setter  was  originally  a  Spaniel,  perhaps  o( 
the  larger   kind,  taught  to  sit   or  coiuh  on  scenting 
the  game,  as  the  Hcmnd  was  subsequently  taught  to 
stand  or  point,  in   the   simifir   circuiiistance.     Had 
we  not  the  testiuiony   of  history   the  <lepp  flew  and 
external  form  of  the  Setter,  even  when  highly  rros.s- 
ed  with  the  Pointer,  according   to   modern  fashion, 
fully  demonstrate  his  origin.     A  Duke  of  Norlhiim- 
beriand  of  the  fourteenth   century,  has  the  reputa 
tion  of  being  the    first   sportsman   who  broke    and 
trained  the  vSetting  dog  to  the  net.     In    the  year 
U385,  a  yeoman  of  the  name  of  John  Harris,  of  Will 
don,  in  the   parish  of  Hastlebury,  county  of  Wor 
cester,  executed    a  deed  signed    by    his   mark,  to 
Henry    Herbert,   of  Robhesford,  said  county,  Ks 
quire,  in   consideration   of  ten   shillings   of  lawl'ul 
English    money,  well   and  sufficiently   to   maintain 
and  keep,  until  the  first  day  of  March,  for  the  said 
Henry  Herbert,  a  Spanielbitch  named  Quaud,  and 
fully  and    etl'ectually  train  up  and   teach   the  said 
bitch  to  set  p  irtridges,  pheasants  i,nd  other  name,  as 
well  and  exactly,  as  the  best  sitting  dogs  usually  set 
the  same,     Mr.  Diuiiel  has  copied  at  luitclh  this  cu 
rious  instrument.     S(  tters   in   Ireland,  are    or  used 
to 


THE  SETTER. 

thus  describes  the  crack  Setters  in  that  country;— 
colours  deep  chestnut  and  white,  or  all  red, 
with  (he  nose  and  roof  of  the  mouth  black.  In  gen- 
eral. Setters  partake  of  the  variety  of  colours  in  the 
Spaniel  and  Pointer.  On  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  the  Hiliernian  sportsmen  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  very  liberal  prices  for  the  best  kinds  of 
this  dog:  as  a  proof,  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  gave  to  his  tenant  for  a  Setter  dog  and 
bitch,  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  a  farm  for  nine  lam- 
dred  and  ninety  nine  years,  which  farm,  had  the 
lease  expired,  would  have  cleared  to  the  landlord, 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  In 
this  case,  it  is  but  fair  that,  we  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sume some  additional  and  valuable  consideration. 
Extraordinary  high  prices  for  Setters,  in  England, 
have  not  hitherto  come  under  our  notice;  and  we 
believe  at  the  present  time,  a  very  good  Setter  may 
be  purchased  for  ten  pounds.  Yet  Setters,  how- 
ever extremely  useful, and  preferred  by  many  sports- 
men, are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  Pointers,  the 
latter  breed  being  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  day. 
The  Setter  is  a  very  beautiful  and  engaging  dog, 
and   the   more  so  in  proportion  to  retaining  his  ori- 
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be,  termed  tinghsh  Spaniels.     Mr.  Thornhill  I  giiial  breed  and  form,  and   being  free  from  the 
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Pointer  cross.  His  eye  and  countenance  lutvi  .ill 
the  softness  of  the  Spaniel,  and  when  of  good  size, 
with  his  soft,  deep,  and  curly  flew,  and  long  fringed 
tail,  he  makes  a  chariDing  and  enticing  appearance 
in  the  field  It  is  difficult  however,  at  present,  to 
find  a  true  Setter,  so  much  has  the  original  breed 
been  mixed  with  the  Pointer;  perhaps  the  breed 
may  have  been  preserved  more  pure  in  Ireland 
The  Geld  duties  of  the  Setter  and  Pointer  are  the 
same,  but  the  former  is  more  active,  hardy,  and 
spirited,  ff-aring  nj  ground,  wet  or  dry,  nor  the 
thicUest  covers!  his  feet  being  narrow,  hard,  and 
well  defended  by  hair.  He  is  well  fitted  for  moor 
and  heath,  and  no  day  is  too  long  for  his  unwearied 
activity  and  courage.  He  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
given    to    strange  antipathies,  caprices,   and  self- 


ver  failing  dcsirt-  of  shining  by  the  intermixture  of 
breeds,  with  litllc  consideration  of  the  end.  Point- 
ers have  been  crossed  with  Setters,  and  Setters  with 
Pointers;  but  we  have  not  i)t>servcd  the  beneficial 
result.  Un  the  score  of  uhlily,  the  Setter  can  de- 
rive no  improvement  from  suili  a  cross;  and  grant- 
ing, whidi  however  is  not  proved,  that  the  Pointer 
gains  something  m  regard  of  usefulness,  such  advan- 
tage will  be  countervadcd  by  an  abatement  of  size, 
figure,  and  statcliness,  on  which  account  only,  per-| 
haps,  he  superseded  (he  Seller  in  the  aftectiuns  of 
the  sportsman.  Many  instances  ha >e  been  related 
of  the  tmwearied  activity  and  stoutness  of  the  Set  ; 
ter,  whilst  following  his  master  travlling  on  horse-j 
back:  this  dog  will  hunt  all  the  fielils  ad  joining  the 
road,  during  the  jriuniey,  whilst  a  Pointer,  in  the 
will,  in  his  hunting,  of  which  Mr.  Daniel  gives  a  [same  circumstances,  will  generally  slick  close  and 
singular  instance.  The  narrowness  of  his  loin  is  ]  unconcernedly  at  the  horse's  heels.  The  late  well 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  many  Spaniels,  and  does  not  [known  Mr.  Elwes  affirmed  that  one  of  his  fatBous 
seem  to  detract  from  his  stoutness  in  th<-  field;  should  ;  breed  of  Setters,  in  following  him  to  town,  hunted  all 
this  peculiarity  require  a  remedy,  it  must  be  sought!  the  road-side  fields  during  a  journey  of  sixty  miles. 
in  attention  to  that  respect  in  breeding.  As  to  the  Another  anecdote,  of  a  rum  complexion,  is  detailed' 
ofl'ensive  discharge  from  the  ears  so  common  to  of  a  Setter  bitch,  called  Dido,  the  properly  of  the 
Spaniels  and  Setters,  if  it  be  not  prevented  by  cool-  late  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  of  London,  who  was  much 
ing  purges,  accompanied  with  proper  external  ap-  attached  to  the  ."ports  of  the  field.  Dido,  it  seems, 
plications;  but  suffered  to  acquire  that  inveteracy  j following  the  Doctur  into  the  country,  happened  to 
which  we  often  witness  in  old  dogs,  the  best  reme-jmeet  with  a  little  ugly  cur  dog,  in  a  village  upon 
dy,and  far  the  least  painful,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  j  (he  road,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  that  which  was 
animal,  is  the  excision  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  |  far  more  surpiising,  never  afterwards  forgot  it.  The 
ears,  and  suffering  them  to  bleed  considerably. —  Doctor,  indignant  at  the  advances  of  such  a  plebeian 
When  external  application  can  be  of  us'-,  drying  cur,  to  his  hiab-born  bitch,  instantly  drew  a  pistol 
washes  and  ointments,  of  which  theme/  JEgyptiu-  anii  shot  the  offender  dead.  The  whole  of  the 
cum  is  the  basis,  may  prove  most  successful,  in-  bitch's  love  affair,  as  how  she  retained  to  her  dying 
ternals  not  being  neglected:  of  these  last,  sulphur-  day,  an  inviolable  attachment  to  her  first  murdered 
ated  water  continued  for  a  time,  with  a  few  occa-|  lover,  and  however  subsequently  matched,  she  re- 
sional  doses  of  calomel,  are  the  medicines  mosLsolutely  .nd  spitefully  determined  never  to  produce 
worthy  of  d  pendance.  janybut  eitr  whelps,  is  circumstantially  related  by 

It  has  been  disputed,  very  uselessly,  whether  the  our  writers;  to  whose  minds,  fully  engrossed  by  the 
Setter  or  Pointer  have  the  most  powerful  nose;  but  lovely  part  of  the  subject,  it  seems  never  to  have 
let  a  sportsman  take  a  thorough  good  dog  of  eiiher  occurred  that.  Smith  in  shooting  (he  dog  of  another 
kind,  into  the  field,  and  he  will  no  longer  trouble  person,  and  by  thai  person,  perhaps,  equ.^lly  valued, 
himself  with  that  dispute.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  las  his  own  bitch  by  him,  had  committed  a  gross  and 
Setter  is  the  most  useful  gun  dog  of  the  two;  but  |  unpardonable  act  of  despotism. 
the  Pointer  is  the  largest,  most  stately  aid  shewy,f  We  have  observed  that  a  Setter  was  originally  a 
and  is  admired  for  his  rate,  his  high  ranging   and 'Spaniel  taught  to  set.  or  couch,  on  scent  of  game 


India  ships  might  bring  in  seeds  and  plants  of  that 
most  valuable  wood,  the  Teak.  It  might  grow  ia 
Florida,  if  not  in  Maryland.  I  do  think  that  you 
would  not  feel  the  expense,  or  regret  the  trouble,  if 
you  would  prepare  two  duodecimo  leaves,  with  a 
list  of  what  you  wish  for,  and  short  directions  for 
the  preservation  of  seeds  and  plants.  Place  a  copy 
in  the  hands  of  our  naval  officers,  and  on  board  our 
merchant  ships,  on  strong,  firm  paper." 

[We  would  do  it  with  pleasure  if  our  correspon- 
dent would  make  out  the  list  We  take  this  op|)or- 
tunity  to  request  some  friend  in  South  Carjlina,  to 
send  us  a  copy  or  two  of  the  little  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  Society  there,  containing  a 
list  of  such  things  as  thi^y  wished  to  be  imported 
for  experiment.] 

Baltimore,  Frid.iy,  March  9,  1827. 

f:y-Our  subscribers  are  respectfully  reminded, 
that  the  next  numfier  will  be  the  last  of  this  volume. 
It  will  be  speedilj  followed  tiv  the  index  and  title 
page,  to  complete  it  for  the  binder. 

For  the  next  volume,  (here  will  he  no  lack  of  in- 
teresting materials  for  the  several  departments;  and 
we  can  assure  our  patrons,  (hat  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  to  justify 
their  confidence  and  good  will.  His  friends  are 
respectfully  requested  to  use  their  influence  to  in- 
crease (he  circulation  of  his  journal;  so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  counterbalance  the  names  that  may  be  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  the  year. 


steadiness  The  Setter  on  his  part,  m.iy  put  in  his 
claim,  and  more  especially,  when  of  the  pure  breed, 
to  his  full  share  of  (he  intelligence,  sagacity  and  af- 
fection for  man,  which  shines  so  eminently  and  so 
delightfully  in  the  Spaniel. 

The  two  breeds  being  of  similar  use  and  qualifi- 
cation, an  anecdote  of  either  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  the  Sporting  Magazine  for  June,  1811, 
there  is  a  portrait  of  a  Pointer  named    Basto,  the 


but  although  the  land  Spaniel  was  always  preferred 
for  the  purpose,  yet  in  former  days,  any  dogs  that 
would  hunt,  being  "strong  and  nimble  rangers,  with 
wanton  tails  and  busy  nostrils,"  wen'  taught  to  set; 
among  these  were  mongrels  between  land  and  watey 
Spaniels,  shallow  flewed  hounds,  tumblers,  lurchers, 
and  small  bastard  mastiffs.  The  training  these 
dogs  commenced  at  six,  and  even  as  early  as  four 
months  old,  which  chieflv  consisted  in  teaching  the 
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property  of  Mildred,  Esq.   of  Walton   upon  [dog  to  lead  in  a  line  and  collar,  following  close  at 

Thames.     This  dog  was  got  by  Mr.  Rydes'  Basto,  j  the  breaker's  heels,  and  to  couch,  or  lie  down  close 
out  of  a  famous  bitch  called  Romp.     He  was  a  na-ito  the  ground,  his  distinguishing  attitude, 
lurally  staunch  and  thoroughly  trained  young  dog,]  [Sportsman's  Rep. 

and  had  the  peculiar  qualification  of  bringing  his 
game  from  water,  as  well  as  land.  This  peculiarity 
was  an  inducement  to  make  the  quotation,  since  the 
Pointer  in  general  is  not  very  ready  to  take  water, 
and  more  especially  if  he  be  of  the  fashionable 
smooth  haired  cross,  of  which  Basto  by  his  portrait 
seems  a  prominent  specimen:  indeed  the  picture 
may  almost  as  well  be  taken  for  a  Fox  Hound  as  a 
Pointer.  The  old  Setter  would  take  water  very 
readily,  and  we  have  often  seen  Srtters  used  in  the 
amusement  of  moor  hen  shooting  in  moats  and  pond>. 
Many  sportsmen  prefer  the  Setter  to  the  Pointer, 
for  pheasant  shooting,  as  more  active  and  hardy, 
having  so  much  of  the  quality  of  the  Spaniel,  and 
thence  not  flinching  at  the  thickest  coverts.  On 
the  moors  and  for  grouse  shooting  also,  (he  prefe- 
rence of  the  Setter  is  decisive,  for  although  he  is 
said  to  require  much  water,  and  to  be  unable  to  en- 
dure heat  and  thirst  like  the  Pointer;  the  former, 
from  his  constitutional  activity,  and  the  hardness  of 
his  feet,  is  superior  in  a  long  day,  over  a  rough  and 
uneven  surface.    From  accident,  or  frona  that  ue- 


ExTRACT — iNquiRT. 

"Let  me  ask  you  if,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Farmer,  you  can  furnish  the  most  approved  method 
of  making  good  barrelled  Pork  and  Beef.  The 
whole  process,  including  the  quantity  of  salt  to  the 
barrel  or  lOOlbs.;  the  proportion  of  salt  petre;  if  the 
meat  is  immediately  barrelled  up,  or  has  it  a  pre- 
vious saltins;,  and  how  done-'" 

[We  hope  the  foregoing  will  meet  with  a  ready 
answer.] 

On  Importing  Seeds  and  Plants. 
"I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  enclosed. 
Could  you  print  a  dozen  copies,  and  place  them  in 
(he  hands  of  our  captains  and  supercargoes  who 
visit  the  Pacific?  I  am  but  a  lame  geographer;  yet 
will  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  celebrated  pines 
of  Norfolk  island,  near  to  Is'ew  South  Wales,    Our 


f^HoNOURABLE! — We  received  last  vveek  a  let- 
ter from  a  gentleman,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  copy.     It  struck  us  as  a  model,  in  its  way, 
for  plainness,  brevity  and  honesty! 
Sir,  Warrenton,  Feb.  2B,  1827. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  ten  dollars,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  full  amount  due  you  for  the  American 
Farmer.  You  will  please  discontinue  my  name  on 
your  list  as  one  of  your  subscribers;  I  am  too  poor  to 
pay  punctually,  and  wish  no  man  to  spend  his  money 
in  ink,  paper,  and  the  hire  of  Printer,  for  nothing. 
Yours,  8i.c.  E.  E. 


iNALDO. — Proposals  will  be  received  for 
taking  this  valuable  horse  by  the  season,  for  a  cer- 
tain sum,  to  be  paid  after  the  expiration  of  the 
season.  The  testimony  of  some  of  the  best  judges 
can  be  given,  to  show  that  a  finer  horse  was  never 
offered  to  the  publick  use  in  this  state.  He  is  of  a 
beautiful  bay  colour,  5  years  old  last  spring — got 
by  Sir  Archy  out  of  Miss  Ryland  by  Gracchus — 
Duette,  by  Silverfail,  full  bred  son  of  Clockfasf; 
Vanity,  Celer;  Mark  Anthony;  Jolly  Roger. 

American  Eclipse. 
Mr.  Skinner,  Bait.  March  5,  1S27. 

You  are  requested  to  say  in  your  very  useful  pa- 
per, that  the  great  racer,  "American  PCclipse,"  of 
New  York,  will  stand  for  mares  the  ensuing  season, 
at  the  stable  of  Mr.  William  Towns,  in  Boydttnon, 
Mecklenburg  county,  Va.;  where  good  pasturage  is 
secured  for  mares  sent  from  a  distance.  The  own- 
ers of  the  horse  have,  in  addition  to  the  groom,  sent 
on  a  competent  person  to  take  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  horse,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  mares.  Very  particular  care  will  be 
taken  of  mares;  but  no  liability  for  accidents  or  es- 
capes. J.  H.  W. 

S^Literart.— \Ye  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  notice  of  a  valuable  literary 
publication:  The  Casket;  or  Flowers  of  Literature, 
Wit  and  Sentiment;  published  at  Philadelphia,  bj 
Atkinson  &  Alexander, 
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This  is  .1  ivKinthly  publication,  got  up  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  a(  great  expense,  every  number  of 
which  contains  forty  large  octavo  pages,  printed 
well,  on  small  handsome  type,  upon  the  finest  paper, 
stitched  and  covered,  accompanied  with  a  table  of 
contents,  and  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  two  dol- 
lars and  fijly  cents  per  annum,  in  advance.  The 
work  is  enriched  with  the  choicest  original  and  se- 
lected Hterary  productions  of  our  own  and  foreign 
countries;  and  in  addition  to  the  recommendation 
of  neatness  in  its  general  appearance,  and  particu 
lar  attention  to  the  typographical  execution,  each 
number  of  the  Casket  is  embellished  with  three 
handsome  engravings,  from  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  native  artists.  The  num- 
bers already  published  contain — 

January — An  excellent  likeness  of  the  late  John 
Adams,  by  Longacre — a  View  of  Fair  Mount  Water 
Works,  near  Philadelphia — and  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4 
ef  the  "School  of  Flora,"  with  cuts. 

February — A  View  of  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa. — a  spirited  engraving  uf  the  Passaic  Falls  near 
Patterson,  N.J. — a  Front  View  of  a  Kitchen,  Grate, 
Crane,  &c. — and  Nos.  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  "School 
of  Flora." 

March — A  likeness  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  Longacre — a 
View  of  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  at  the  Pine 
Orchard— Nos.  9,  10,  11  and  12  of  the  "School  of 
Flora" — and  a  new  Ballad,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 
called  "To-day,  dearest,  is  ours,"  set  to  niu.MC. 

The  ,/3^n7  number  will  contain  Views  ol  the  Port 
of  Buflalo— the  Elm  Tree  under  which  Peiin's  trea 
ty  was  formed,  taken  at  Kensington,  with  a  distant 
prospect  of  Philadelphia — Nos.  13,  14, 15  and  16  of 
the  "School  of  Flora" — and  the  popular  song  of 
"I've  been  Roaming,"  set  to  music,  as  sung  by  Mrs 
Knight. 

In  the  month  of  April  will  be  commenced  in  this 
work,  the  publication  of  the  jnize  essays,  fur  which 
premiums  have  been  oft'ered  by  the  editors  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  subscribers  to  the  Casket, 
which  will  form  a  volume  of  near  Jive  hundred  pages, 
and  contain  upwards  of  thirty  engravings,  besides 
music,  &c.  will  be  furnished  with  an  elegant  and 
appropriate  engraved  title  page,  and  general  table 
of  contents. 

With  these  claims  to  patronage,  the  "Casket" 
will,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  be  afforded 
to  those  who  subscribe  for  that  paper  exclusively,  at 
the  low  price  of  $2.50  per  year;  a  subscription  which 
it  is  confidently  believed,  is  much  lower  than  that 
for  any  other  publication  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  United  States — but  to  the  sul>scribers  of  "I'he 
Saturday  Evening  Post"  "The  Casket"  will  be  fur 
nislied  for  fi  only. 


which  are  above  1,000  fine  Double  Camellia  Japonica 
of  more  than  40  varieties. 

Catalogues  arc  deposited  for  distribution  at  the  office 
of  the  American  Farmer,  and  orders  left  there,  or  for- 
warded direct  per  mail  to  the  proprietor,  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  ■  March  9,  1827. 


VALUABLE  HORSE  FOR  SALE. 

That  well  known  and  very  valuable  horse  Tom  Jef- 
ferson, raised  by  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Balti- 
more county,  will  be  exposed  to  public  sale  in  Monu- 
ment Square,  on  Monday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock. 
Tom  Jefferson  was  four  years  old  last  fall — sired  by 
Exile,  out  of  an  Eagle  marc.  Persons  desirous  of  ob- 
taining his  full  pedigree,  (which  is  not  excelled  by  any 
horse  owned  in  Maryland,)  will  be  accommodated  by 
addressing  a  note  (post  paid,)  to 

March.  9,  1827.  E.  LEWIS,  Baltimore. 


FHXCES  CUKREXfT. 


ARTICLES. 


COTTON  SEED. 

The  sub.scriber  offers  for  sale  several  hundred  bush- 
els Cotton  Seed,  of  prime  quality,  which  has  not  in  the 
slightest  manner,  been  touched  with  the  rot,  a  disease 
highly  communicable  from  infected  seed,  and  fatal  to 
the  crop. 

The  stock  of  this  seed  has  grown  at  least  two  years 
in  apart  of  Virginia  of  nearly  our  latitude  and  climate, 
and  one  year  in  Dorchester,  Md.;  and  therefore  is  well 
acclimated;  a  point  of  known  importance  to  the  plan- 
ter.    The  requisite  seed  per  acre  is  about  two  bushels. 

By  the  way  of  Baltimore,  where  the  subscriber,  if  re- 
quired, will  deliver  it,  almost  anv  part  of  the  state  may 
receive  it,  in  a  few  days  after  order. 

A  specimen  of  the  cotton  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
the  American  Farmer.  JOSEPH  E.  MUSE. 

Cambridge,  Md.  March  5,  1821. 


PRZCXiS  OF  STOCKS. 


(Reported  for  the  American  Farmer,  by  Merrvman  & 

GiTTiNGS,  Stock  and  Lxchange  Brokers.) 

Baltimore,  March  9,  1827 

BANE  STOCKS.  par  value,  p'rei 

prit 

U.  States'  Bank  Stock,  per  share,  /.  s.  $100     1 18.25 
Bank  of  Maryland,  do.,  .300 

Bank  of  Baltimore,  do.'(div.  off,)  SOO 

Union  Bank  Maryland,    do.        do.  w     75 


9 


228  w 
342  w 

75  M) 

9.50 


w  20  25.87«2t) 


Ml 


LlNNiEAN  BOTANIC   GARDEN  AND  NUR 
SERIES, 

{Long  Island,  near  JVew  York.) 
William  Prince,  proprietor  of  the  above  establish- 
ment, so  well  known  for  its  great  extent,  and  for  the 
accuracy  maintained  in  the  execution  of  orders,  offers 
to  the  pubhc  such  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants,  as  they  may  desire.  The  collection  of  Fruit 
Trees,  of  all  the  various  kinds,  is  equal  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope; and  this  department,  as  well  as  those  of  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  Green- 
house Plants,  Bulbous  Flowers,  and  particularly  Grapes, 
is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  America 
The  24th  edition  of  the  Catalogue  for  182",  has  just  is- 
sued from  the  press,  and  in  addition  to  the  immense 
acquisitions  of  former  years,  comprises  above  500  new 
varieties  of  the  choicest  Fruits,  never  before  offered  to 
the  public,  and  not  in  possession  of  any  other  establish- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  collection  of  Grapes  consists  of  above  250  varie- 
ties, including  the  finest  wine  and .  table  grapes  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Crimea.  The  Green- 
house department  contains  above  20,000  Plants,  includ- 
ing all  tliose  species  most  beautiful  and  rare,  among 


Mechanics'  Bank, 

Franklin  Bank, 

Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank, 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank,    . 

City  Bank,       ....  v: 

Marine  Bank,  ...  u 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland, 

CITY  STOCKS. 

Corporation  6  per  cent,  redeemable  J 
after  1836,  J 

Do.  5  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1832, 
Penitentiary  5  pr.  cent,  stock. 
Museum,  8  per  cent.         (no  demand.) 
Masonic  Hall,  6  per  cent.  .         .        .   100  parSfint, 
Annuities,  or  Ground  Rents,  .         6  to  10  per  cent, 

c.  states'  stock. 
Six  per  cent.  1813,       (div.  off,) 


20 
50 
15 
25 
50 

100 

100 
105 


26.50 
55.00 
2.80 
27.75 
53  M) 

l\lw 
102  u) 


1814, 
1815, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Three  per  cent. 

Four  and  half  per  cent. 

Five  per  cent. 

fy.,  wanted — ■/. ».,  for  sale,  by  Merryman  &  Gitiings. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


102J 

103 

104 

83 

1021 

107 
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BKEF,  Baltimore  Prime, 
BACON,  and  Hams,  .  . 
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AG&ICWSVRH. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CIDER. 
The  quality  of  cider  depends   on  several  contin- 
gencies; anions;  «liich  I  will  enumerate — 

1.  Tlie  species  of  fruit  employed. 

2.  Soil  and  aspect  of  the  orchard. 

3.  Condition  of  the  fruit  ivhin  ground. 

4.  The  process  of  "liiidinii;,  &c. 

5.  Manaaiemcnl  of  the  vinous  fermentation;  and 

6.  The  precautions  which  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  acetous  fermentation. 

I  intend  to  ofl'er  remarks  upon  each  of  these  di- 
visions     And, 

1.  The  Fruit.    Apples  ditTer  not  only  in  their  fla- 
x'our,  colour  and  time  of  ripening,  but  in  the  pro- 
portions of  their  constituent  parts.     The  most  ma- 
terial of   these   constituent   parts   are  acid,  sugar, 
astringency,  vegetable    extract   and   water,      Thej 
properties  of  good   de.^sert  and    cider  apples,  are! 
sehioni  found  united,  though  they  are  not  inconipa-; 
tible  with  each  other.     Tabic  apples  are  esteemed; 
on  account  of   their   bland   and  aromatic  flavourjj 
crisp  and  juicy  pulp,  and  for  the  property  of  keepli 
ing  long,  or  ripening  late.     The  characteristics  of! 
a  good  cider  apple  are,  a  red  skin;  yellow  and  oftefi 
tough   and    fibrous  pulp,  astringency,  dryness,  an8 
ripeness  .it  the  cider  making  season.     "Wlien  thp 
rind  and  pulp  are  green,  the  cider  will  always  lej 
thin,    weak    and   colourless;   and   when    these   aft 
deeply  tinged  with  yellow,  it   will,  however  mani^; 
factured,  or  in  whitever  soil  it  may  have  growij, 
almost  always  possess  colour,  with  either  strengto 
or  richness." — {Knight.)    The  apple,  like  the  grapi, 
must  attain  a  stale  of  perfection,  or  perfect  niatun- 
ty,  before  its  juices  develope  all   their  excellenck 
and  as  many  of  our   best  eating  apples  do  not  at 
quire  this  maturity  until  winter  or  spring,  this  |f 
fords  a  Satisfactory  reason    why   winter  Irnit  is  a'l- 
doin  or  never  good  cider  fruit.     In  a  dry  apple.  t)>'' 
essential  elements  of  cider  are  generally  more  con-| 
centrated,  or  are  accompanied  with  a  less  pro)'or-l 
tion  of  water,  than   in    a  juicy   one;  of  course 'iie 
liquor  of  the  former,  is  stronger   than  that  of  the 
latter.     Of   our   best  cider  apples,  ten    or   tvelve 
bushels  of  fruit  are  required  for  a  barrel  of  JU'-Ci ;' 
while   of   the   ordinary  juicy   kinds,  eight  .iushels' 
generally  suffice  I 

The  only  artificial  criterion  employed  to  ascer-l 
tain  the  quality  of  an  apple  fur  cider,  is  "ne  specific 
gravity  of  its  7mist,  or  iinfermented  jnce;  or,  its^ 
weight,  compared  with  that  of  water  This,  says! 
Knight,  indicates,  with  very  considcrible  accuracy;! 
the  streiiulh  of  the  future  cider,  /ts  v.eight,  and 
consequent  value,  is  supposed  to  be  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  ol  the  saccharine  matter.! 
In  making  wine  of  domestic  friit,  say  of  llie  cur  ! 
rant  or  gooseberry,  for  exanip!-,  we  use  sugar  till 
the  uiifermented  liquor  attairs  a  certain  specific! 
gravity;  jr  until  the  saccharUe  matter  of  the  fruit.! 
and  that  artificially  supplied,  bears  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  the  water  Tliis  insures  to  the  liquor, 
strength,  or  body,  as  thii  sugar  is  converted  into 
spirit  by  the  foriiientive  process.     - 

Vevy  lit  le  has  been  done  to  acquire  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  our  native  ap 
pies  for  cider.  Vo\c  has  described  and  fi;>;iired  one 
hundred  » arielies  cd  this  fruit,  of  wluch  about  thirty 
are  recommenutd  for  cider  Of  these  thirty  kinds, 
I  selected  tlie  fulloning  lor  my  nursery,  as  not  only 
being  best  for  cider,  but  as  generally  combining 
the  desirabte  quahlies  of  table  fruit  also:  viz.  the 
H;.gloc  and  Virginia  crabs;  Harrison,  Campfield, 
Stire,  ycilovv  Newton  and  Newirk  pippins;  Priest- 
ley, Graniwiiikie.  VVinesap,  C.irthouse  and  Coo|)er's 
russetting  We  have,  iiii(ioubledly,  among  our  in- 
digenous fruit,  10. my  kinds  of  excellent  cider  ajiples 
hitherto   unnoticed;   and   it  is  very   desirable  that 
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their  properties  should  be  tested,  and  the  result  oil 
the  investigation  made  public.  ' 

In  Great  Britain  more  attention  has  been  given 
(o  this  subject.  'I'he  specific  gravity  of  the  juice 
ol  old  cider  vaiietie.",  has  not  only  been  ascertained 
by  scientific  men,  and  their  relative  value  fixed,  but 
new  varieties  have  been  obtained  by  artificial  cross 
ing,  surpassing,  in  richness  of  juice,  any  before  cul 
tivated.  Loudon  has  given  a  table  of  38  cider  ap- 
ples, in  his  Encyclop.'fidia  of  Agriculture.  Of  these, 
the  following  are  only  known  to  be  in  our  nurseries,! 
>iz:  'Redstreak,  Wine,  Stire,  Hagloe  crab,  •Maid- 
en's Blush,  "Count  Pendu,  "Doivnton  and  Grange 
pippins,  Foxley,  Siberian  Harvey,  yellow  Siberian, 
and  'Minshul's  crab  Those  with  an  asterisk  are 
lalso  excellent  dessert  apples.  The  seven  last  nam- 
ed, five  of  which  are  new  varieties  by  Knight,  I 
jhave  obtained  from  Europe,  and  propagated  in  myi 
nursery.  None  of  the  old  English  cider  varieties 
exceed,  in  the  specific  gravity  of  their  juice,  1(179, 
ivatcr  being  1,0(10.  Six  of  Knight's  new  varieties' 
are  over  1,07!),  and  one  is  1,09  f  Knight  is  of  opi 
nion,  that  with  proper  varieties  of  fruit,  the  defects 
of  almost  every  soil  and  aspect  might  be  corrected, 
and  that  fine  ciders  might  be  made  in  any  part  of 
England.  In  France  and  Italy,  small  berried  grapes 
of  a  harsh  flavour  are  preferred  for  wine  making, 
(Loudon,)  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  cider  apples, 
recommended  by  Loudon  and  Coxe  are  under  a' 
medium  size,  and  several  of  them  austere  and  harsh. 

2.  Soil  and  aspect.     The  apple,  like  the  grape,  is 
known  to  take  much  of  its  character  from  the  soil 
on   vvhich   it   grows.     The   best  cider  orchards   in' 
England    are   on    a  stratum    of   red   inarle  which, 
stretches  across  the  island.     The  soil  of  Hereford-' 
shire,  highly  reputed    for  its  ciders,  is  an  argilla-' 
ceous,  or  clay  marie;  and  Knight  says,  the  strongest  j 
and  most  highly  fiavoured  cider  which  has  beerf  ob-j 
tamed   from   the   apple,  was    produced  from   fruit 
glowing  on  a  shallow  loam,  on  limestone  basis.    AH 
the  writers   upon    the   subject  seem    to   agree,  thatj 
enlca/cous  eui  Ji  should    form  a  component  part  of 
the  soil  of  a  cider  orchard.     It  appears  to  have  the' 
eflect  of  mitigating  the  harshness  of   rough  and 
austere  fruits,  and  of  neutralizing  the  juices  of  (hoscj 
which  are   too    acid.     Coxe  says,  the  soil    which 
grows  good  wheat  and  clover,  is   best  for  a  cider 
orchard.     My   own   observation   would  induce   me 
also  to  prefer  a  dry   and   somewhat  loose  soil,  in 
which  the  roots,  d  stined  to  furnish  food   for  the 
tree  and  fruit,  may  penetrate  freely,  and  range  ex-] 
teiisively,  in  search  of  nutriment.     The  juices  ofi 
plants  and    fruits   ar§   always    more  concentrated! 
uhen  growing  on  a  dry,  than  on  a  ;vet  soil.     Mint, 
or  other  aromatic   herbs,  is  much  stroliger  in  the 
specific  virtues  of  the  plant,  when  grown  on  a  dryj 
."oil,  and  greater  in   volume,  when  grown  on  a  welj 
one.     The   maple   yields   the   sweetest  sap,  though 
less  in  quantity,  on  a  dry  soil.     Apples  may  grow! 
large  on  a  moist  alluvion;   but  the  fiuil  will  'neitlierl 
be  so  abundant,  nor  so  rich,  a,s  on  a  dry  soil,      rhej 
thnriiesl  trees  produce  the   r.:ost  wood  buds;  those| 
less  thrifty,  the  most    fruit   buds.     The   best  aspect! 
for  an  orchard  is  one  scmeivhat  elevated  or  undulat-j 
ing, protected  from  prevailing  cold  winds,  and  facing' 
the  south,  south  east  or  cast.     Ciders  brought  to' 
the  Albany  market,  from  the  hilly  towns  ol  Colum  i 
bia  and  Saratoga,  on  the  transition  formation,  pos- 
sess the  most  spirit,  best  flavour,  and  resist  longest 
the  acetous  fcrmnnlation. 

3.  Condition  of  the  fruit.  Fruit  should  be  used 
when  it  has  attained  its  perfeW  slate  of  maturity, 
and  before  it  begins  to  decay,  because  it  then  yields 
the  greatest  proportion  of  saccharine  matter.  The 
most  certain  indication  of  ripeness,  says  Crocker, 
is  the  fragrance  of  the  smell  and  the  spontaneous 
dropping  from  the  trees.  Each  kind  of  the  apple 
should  be  inanuraclured  separately,  or  those  kinds 
iinly  mixed  which  ripen  at  one  lime,  and  which  ex- 
perience shall  show,  are  not   prejudicial  to    each 


other.  Who  would  ever  think  of  making  a  supe- 
rior wine  from  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  a  dozen 
kinds  of  grapes?  And  yet  we  seem  to  expect  good 
cidtr  from  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  a  dozen 
kinds  of  apples.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  evil  is 
irremediable,  because  our  orchards,  containing  these 
dozen  varieties,  have  been  furnished  to  our  hanils; 
and  that  neither  the  quantity  nor  quality  of  any  one 
kind  of  fruit  renders  it  an  object  to  manufacture  it 
separately.  Is  it  nol  time,  then,  to  set  about  cor- 
recting the  evil,  by  selecting  only  the  best  kinds  for 
new  plantations.  A  farmer  should  make  cider  to 
sell,  and  it  is  material  to  him  whether  he  obtains 
two  or  ten  dollai's  the  barrel.  Our  manufactories, 
our  towns  and  citips,  and  the  demand  for  exporta- 
tion, will  always  ensure  a  market  and  price  for  good 
ciders.  Mr.  Wynkoop,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  has  400 
trees,  of  the  Virginia  crab,  on  less  than  five  acres  of 
ground;  and  when  his  orchard  was  twenty  two  years 
old,  he  stated  to  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society,  that  it  produced  him  everj' 
other  year  forty  hogsheads  of  cider,  of  11'2  gallons 
eaph;  which  he  sold  at  Philadelphia  at  2s.  Grf  the 
gallon,  or  about  jlaOOin  the  gross.  And  yel  this 
apple  is  not  a  first  rate  cider  apple.  It  is  deficient 
in  sugar,  but  abounds  in  astringency,  rather  a  keep- 
ing than  an  enriching  quality.  VVhat  farmer  can 
apply  his  land  to  better  profit?  Wines  difi'er  as 
much  in  their  quality  and  price  as  ciders.  Fruit, 
soil  and  skill  make  the  difierence  in  both;  and  upon 
the  proper  selection  and  expense  of  those,  depend 
the  qu.dily  of  the  liquor,  and  the  consequent  profits 
of  the  cultivator.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  I 
will  oi.ly  add,  that  the  apples  should  ripen  upon  the 
tree,  be  gathered  when  dry,  in  a  cleanly  manner, 
spread  in  an  airy, convenient  situation,  if  practicable, 
lor  a  time,  to  induce  an  evaporation  of  aqueous  mat- 
ter, which  will  increase  the  strength  and  flavour  of 
the  liquor,  and  be  separated  from  rotten  fruit  and 
every  kind  of  filth,  before  they  are  ground. 

4.  Grinding,  ^-c  The  apples  should  be  reduced, 
by  the  mill,  as  r.e.irjy  as  possible  to  an  uniform  mass, 
in  which  the  rinds  and  seeds  are  scarcely  discovera- 
ble; and  the  pomace  should  be  exposed  to  the  air 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the 
temperature,  before  it  is  pressed.  The  juices  of 
the  rind  of  fruit,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  orange 
and  lemon,  are  highly  concentrated;  and  those  of 
the  rind  of  the  apple  have  a  material  influence, 
with  the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  seeds,  upon  the  fla- 
vour and  strength  ol  the  liquor. 

On  partially  macerating  the  pulp  of  an  apple, 
and  subjecting  it  to  immediate  pressure,  the  juice 
which  escapes  will  be  found  to  be  thin,  nearly  co- 
lourless, and  devoid  of  flavour  If  the  maceration  is 
perfect,  so  as  to  crush  the  seeds  and  break  down 
the  rind,  the  strength,  colour  and  flavour  of  the  must 
will  be  improved:  and  if  the  mace.rated  pulp  is  ex- 
posed for  a  few  hours  to  the  atmosphere,  and  then 
subjected  to  pressure,  these  desirable  properties  in 
the  liquor  will  be  found  to  be  still  further  augment- 
ed. "By  the  chemiciil  action  of  the  roller,"  says 
Kiiic;ht,  "the  various  fluids  vvhich  occupy  the  dif- 
lereiiit  vessels  and  cells  of  the  fruit,  are  mingled 
with  the  juices  of  the  rinds  and  seeds,  and  with  the 
macerated  substance  of  the  vessels  and  cells  them- 
selves. In  such  a  mixture  it  seems  probable  that 
new  elective  attractions  will  be  exerted,  and  com- 
pounds formed,  which  did  not  exist  previously  to 
the  fruit  being  placed  under  the  roller;  and  hence 
the  most  correct  analysis  of  the  expressed  juices 
will  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  degree  of  know- 
ledge of  the  component  parts  of  the  difterent  fluids, 
as  they  existed  in  their  state  of  separation,  within 
tiie  fruit."  "1  have  often  extracted,"  he  continues, 
"by  means  of  a  small  hand  press,  the  juice  of  a 
single  apple,  without  having  previously  bruised  it 
to  pieces;  and  I  have  always  found  the  juice  thus 
obtained  to  be  pale  and  thin,  and  extremely  defec- 
tive in  richness,  though  the  apple  possessed  great 
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merit  as  a  i-iiler  liuil.     1  have  then  returned  the  ex 
pressed  juice   to  the  pulp  which  I   have  exposed, 
during  a  few  hours,  to  the   air  and  light;  and   the 
juice  has,  then  become  deeply  tinged  and  very  rich. 
Jn  the  former  slate  it  apparently  contained    but  a 
very  small  [lortion  of  sugar;(.in  the  latter  it  certain- 
ly contained  a  great  quantity;  much  of  which  I  be 
lieve  to   have  been  generated  subsequently  to  the 
juice  having  been   subjected  to  the  action    of  the 
pres!.;  thoui!,li  it  may  be  ditiicult  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily the  means  by  which  it  could  have  been  pro- 
duced."    Knight  ascertained,  by  a  subsequent  ex 
periment,  that   by  exposing  the  reduced  pulp  to  the 
operation   of  the   atmosphere,  for  a  lew  hours,  the 
specific   gravity  of  the  juice    increased  from  l,(it;4 
to   1,073;  and  from  the  experiment  being  repeated 
in  a  closed  vessel   with   atmospheric   air,  he  a»cer 
tained  the  accession  to  be  ox>  gen,  which  accordmg 
to  Lavoisier,  con^tilutes  64  per  cent,  of  sugar.     Fo 
fine  cider,  he  rccommi-nds,  that  the  fruit  be  ground 
and  pressed   imperfectly,  and  that   the  pulp  be  then 
exposed  twenty  four  hours  to  the  air,  being   spread 
and  once  or  twice  turned,  to  facilitate  the   absorp 
tion  of  oxygen;  that   it  be  then  ground    again,  and 
tlie  expressed  juice  he  added  to  it   before  repress- 
ing     In  straining  the  must,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  to   exclude  the  pulp,  as  its  presence  is  ap 
to  render  the  fermentation  loo    violent,  and  drive  it 
into   the  acetous  stage.     A  hair  sieve,  filled   partly 
wilh  straw,  answers  the   purpose   well      The    mill 
which  most  effectually   reduces  the  pulp  is  to  be 
preferred     It  has  been  remarked   with  much  force 
that  eider  mills  should,  like  school  bouses,  be  limit- 
ed to  ons  in  a  district.     In  this  way  it  would  be  an 
object  with   the   owner  to  render   his  implements 


ertaiiied  by  the  experiments  ol  Lavoisier,  are  the  I  or  vegetable  leaven.  This  may  be  done  by  what  is 
same;  and  these  substances  only  differ  in  the  pro-lcalled  jtMrnminu-,  that  is  burning  a  rag  impregnated 
portion  of  their  component  parts,  and  in  the  modes!  with  sulphur,  in  the  cask  in  nhich  the  liquor  is  to  be 
of  their  chemical  union      Sugar  consists  of  hydro  i  decanted,  after  it  lias  been  partly  filled,  and  rolling  it 


gen,  oxytcen  and  carbon.  An  increased  proportion 
of  hydro»en  enters  into  the  composition  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  of  oxygen  into  vinegar.  The  same  agent, 
vegetable  mucilage,  which  converts  the  sugar  of  the 
ap|ile  into  spirits,  will  convert  the  spirits  into  vine- 
gar, under  a  proper  temperature,  and  aided  by  the 
(pxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  process  of  making 
vinegar  is  greativ  accelerated  by  exposing  cider  or 
wine  to  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  of  which  it  ini 
hibes,  and  which  is  termed  by  chemists  the  great 
acidifying  principle.     Here  again  we  see  the  pro 


so  as  to  incorporate  the  liquid  with  the  gas;  or  by 
putting  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  sulphite  of  potash 
into  each  cask,  which  will  precipitate  and  render  in- 
soluble the  remaining  leaven.  If  the  fruit  is  good, 
and  properly  ground,  and  the  cider  racked  from  the 
0  rmenting  casks  at  a  proper  time,  most  or  all  of 
llie  subsequent  operations  will  be  superseded. 

I  fear.  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  too  prolix  upon  a 
subject  which  almost  every  farmer  (irufesses  to  un- 
derstand; yet  considering  it.  as  I  do,  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  community  at  large,  I  cannot  close 


fruit,  and  of  awarding  premiums,  not  only  for  the 
discovery  of  the  best  kinds  of  cider  apples,  but  for 
indigeneous  or  hardy  grapes,  best  adapted  for  Amc 
rican  wines  J.  BUEL, 

Albany,  Feb.<i6,  1S27. 


priety  of  professional  eider  manufacturers,  who  this  without  suggesting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
might  be  provided  with  cellars  where  the  tempera  enlightened  Trustees  of  \ our  state  Agricultural  So- 
tiire  could  be  regulated,  and  whd  would  carefully  ciely.  the  propriety  of  ascertaining,  by  experiment 
rack  ofl'  the  liquor  at  the  completion  of  the  vinous  and  analysis,  the  comparative  value  of  our  cider 
fermentation 

The  vinous  fermentation  commences  and  termi 
nates  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  condition 
and  quality  of  the  fruit    and   the  state  of  the  wea 
ther      The  juice  of  unripe  fruit,  if  the  weather  be 
warm,  will  begin  to  ferment  in  a  tew   hours  after  it 
passes  from  the  press;  and  seldom  stops  at  the  viii 
ous  stage      The  juice  of  ripe   Iruit.  when  the  tem- 
perature is  lower,  does  not  begin  to  ferment  under  a 
wei  k  or  lortnight.  or  longer,  often  continues  slowly 
through  the  winter,  and   when   made   from  some  of 
the  finer  cider  apples,  is  not  completed  under  six  or 
nine  months.    Indeed,  in  some  cases  the  liquor  does 
not  become  clear  under  a  year,  and  the  sugar  is  not 
wholly  decomposed  under  two  years:  for  the  whole 


of  the  sugar  is  seldom  deco-ii])Osed  during  the  first 


complete,  and  to  conduct  the  process  with  care  and  sensible   fermentation-     Knight  considers   cider  at 

skill.  And  as  the  value  ol  the  cider  depends  so  much  .two  years  old  as  in  the  best  state  for  bottling.     For 

upon  its  being  well  made,  it  is  believed  the  owners  i  until  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  fermentation  insen 

of  fruit,  as  well  as  the  purchasers  of  the  cider,would  sibly  goes  on,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquor  increas 


fee  benefitted  by  such  »n  arrangement. 


|es.     The  like  insensible  process  goes  on  in  wines, 


5.  Vinous  fcnnenlalwn.  This  is  commonly  called  Und  when  it  is  completed,  the  wines  are  said  to  lie 
vwrking  It  commences  at  the  temperature  of  59°  ripe,  and  are  in  their  highest  state  of  perfection 
Fah.  and  cannot  be  conducted  in  safety  when  the\ { See  M-Cidloch.)  Temperature  being  the  same.  I 
heat  is  over  75°,  (or  a  high  temperature  induces  a  think  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  rule,  that  fermenta 
too  rapid  fermentation,  by  which  much  of  the  spirit  I  tion  will  he  rapid  and  short,  in  an  inverse  ratio  tc 
passes  oS' with  the  disengaged  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  I  the  proportion  which  the  saccharine  matter  bear 
the  acetous  or  vinegar  fermentation  begins  at  77*.  I  to  the  mucilage  and  water;  and  that  the  vinous  li 
This  will  show  the  importance  of  conducting  thejquor  will  he  rich,  high  flavoured  and  durable,  in 
vinous  fermentation   under  a   proper  temperature,  I  proportion  as  the  sugar  and  astringency  preponde- 


which  is  from  50  to  70"  of  Fah.  To  show  the  die 
mical  efl'ect  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  repeat  that  the  unfermented  juice,  or  must, 
of  the  apple,  consists  of  saccharine  matter  or  sugar 


rate  in  the  must. 

6.  Precimlinns  to  prevent  acetous  fermentation. — 
These  are,  supposing  the  previous  contingencies  to 
have  been   favourable,  a  careful   separation  of  the 


vegetable  mucilage  or  extract;  astringency  or  tan- 'vinous  liquor  from  the  froth  and  lees — a  cool  lempe 
nin;  malic,  and  a  small  matter  of  gallic  acid,  thejrature — racking  and  fining — and  artificial  means  to 
principle  of  flavour,  tinging  or  colouring  matter,  and  destroy  the  fermenting  quality  of  the  remaining  mu- 
water.     The  sugar  becomes  the  basis,  or  spirit,  of^cilage. 

the  fermented  liquor;  the  spirit,  after  vinous  lermen- ,  I  have  already  suggested  the  importance  of  draw- 
tation,  and  the  t.innin,  or  astringent  matter,  preserve  ing  off  the  liquor  from  the  scum  and  sediment — at 
it  from  the  acetous  fernienlatiun,  if  the  vegetablei  the  termination  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  This 
inucilage,  or  yeast,  is  separated  when  it  has  perform  period  may  be  known  by  the  cracking  of  the  froth 
ed  its  office.  This  vegetabf  mucifige  acts  upon  the  in  an  open  cask,  or,  if  in  a  close  one,  by  the  applica 
saccharine  matter  in  a  manner  analogous  to  yeast  tion  of  the  nose  or  ear  to  the  bung  hole.  If  the 
upon  the  wort  of  the  hrew-r — it  causes  fermenta-  i  ferniemation  has  not  ceased,  a  hissing  will  be  appa 
tion.  and  converts  sugar  into  spirits — by  its  giving  rent,  and  the  gas  given  off  will  give  a  pungent  sen 
off  carbonic  acid  gas.  and  imbibing  hydrogen;  thesation  to  the  nose.  If  the  liquor  Is  not  siiflfieiently 
liquor  becomes  clear,  and  part  of  the  mucilage  rises  ^  clear,  or  indications  appear  of  the  acetous  fermen 


to  the  surface  wilh  the  disengaged  air,  in  th«  form 
of  froth,  and  the  residue  is  precipitated,  with  the 
heavier  impurities,  to  the  bottom,  in  tiie  fVirm  of  se- 
diment or  leei.  This  is  the  critical  period.  The 
liquor  may  now  be  drawn  ofi\:lear.  If  left  longer,  the 
feculent  matter,  or  froth,  by  parting  with  the  ga», 
wbiih  renders  it  buoyant,  soon  settles  and  mixes 
Tvilh  the  liquor,  renders  it  turbid,  and  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  attains  a  proper  height,  causes  a  new 


tation  having  commenced,  the  cider  should  be  rack- 
ed into  clean,  strong  casks,  and  fined  with  isinglass, 
eggs  or  skimmed  milk.  This  operation  may  be  re- 
peated, if  found  necessary;  hut  it  .should  be  perform- 
ed in  clear,  cold  weather.  After  the  first  racking, 
the  casks  should  be  kept  bung'  d  close,  and  further 
rackings  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  every  racking 
reduces  its  strength,  and  much  of  the  spirit  escapes 
with  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  evolved  in  the 


fermentation.     This  will  explain  the  reason  why  ci  |fernientive  process.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
ders  become  harsh  and  sour  on  the  approach  of  warm  besides,  increases  the  vinegar  fermentation.     But  if 
Weather  in  the  spring.     The  elemenlary    principles  these  methods  fail,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  means 
of  sugar,  ardent  spirits  and  vinegar,  it  has  been  as-Uf  impeding  the  natural  operation  of  the  mucilage, 
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ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

Sir,  Bu)iiiig(on, /un*  12,  1817. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  you  of' 
lue  'i9th  May,  requesting  some  information  on  the 
ciltivation  of  apple  orchards  and  other  kinds  of 
fiuit  trees.  It  has  ever  been  an  object  particularly 
iiteresting  to  me,  as  a  source  of  rational  and  pleas- 
inj;  occupation — and  I  have  been  gratified  by  the 
iiiprovcments  which  have  b«en  progressing  rapidly 
in  our  country  since  I  first  turned  my  attention  to 
the  subject.  I  proceed  to  answer  your  queries  as 
they  respectively  occur,  but  in  a  very  summary  and 
cot.clensed  manner;  and  for  more  full  infirmation  I 
would  refer  you  to  a  work  now  publishing  by 
Messrs.  Matthew  Carey  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia, 
whelein  I  have  treated  at  large  the  subject  of  fruit, 
orchaids  and  cider,  and  have  described  and  deli- 
neated'ly  engravings  of  the  full  size  and  natural 
forniatioi  about  200  kinds  of  fruits  cultivated  in 
this  stale. 

I  The  <rfi]  best  adapted  for  an  orchard  is  a  loam 
or  loamy  cl^;  but  any  soil  which  will  produce  good 
wheat  and  rei|  clover,  wUl  answer,  a  wet  subsoil  or 
quicksand  excipted. 

2.  Nurseries  are  best  situated  when  on  soils  of 
the  foregoing  description.  The  ap|jle  seeds  from 
the  pumace  of  tlf>  latest  ciders  are  scattered  on 
ground  previously  veil  cultivated  and  cleaned  from 
the  seeds  of  weeds;  then  covered  and  neatly  raked. 
They  remain  during  'he  winter  in  this  state.  The 
next  season  they  are  thinned  and  weeded.  The 
following  fall  or  spring,  they  are  planted  in  rows 
four  feet  ap,irl,  one  loot  distant;  well  ploughed  and 
harrowed  to  pioniote  their  growth  They  are  inno- 
culated  the  next  autumn,  or  engrafted  the  next 
spring  if  the  growth  be  vigorous;  if  not.  they  must 
remain  a  year  longer.  The  buds  are  inserted  about 
two  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  grafts  may  be 
inserted  just  under  the  surface,  which  is  removed 
by  a  hoe  tor  this  purpose,  and  then  returned  so  as 
to  cover  the  fissure  and  lower  ends  of  the  scions, 
which  require  no  bandage  or  composition  when 
carefully  treated  in  this  mode.  In  every  stage  of  a 
nursery,  and  also  of  an  orchard,  the  trees  grow  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  and  perfection  of  their 
cultivation.  In  two  or  three  years  from  engrafting, 
if  well  managed,  and  when  planted  in  good  ground, 
they  nill  be  large  enough  to  plant  out.  Their  stems 
should  he  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  a 
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foot  from  the  ground.  Scions  should  be  tut  in  Feb- 
ruary, from  the  last  year's  f;rowth  of  healthy  bear- 
ing trees,  ant)  kept  till  wanted  on  a  cellar  floor,  or 
the  lower  ends  buried  in  cold  situations  to  retard  the 
flow  of  sap.  Trees  of  more  than  two  inches  diame- 
ter, are  best  engrafted  in  the  limbs;  whether  en- 
grafted in  the  nursery  or  orchard,  must  depend  on 
convenience  alone,  provided  they  are  high  enough 
to  be  protected  from  cattle 

S.  Trees  shnuld  never  be  planted  deep.  One  or 
two  inches  lower  than  their  growth  in  the  nursery 
is  best.  My  rule  is  to  dig  two  spits  deep,  a  hole 
large  enough  to  hold  the  spade  horizontally  laid 
down.  Tho  best  earth  should  be  laid  round  the 
roots.  Rich  earth,  or  ameliorated  ditch  bank,  is 
better  than  duns;,  which  attracts  ground  mice,  and 
is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  dry  weather  ol  our 
summers.  1  prefer  surface  manuring  to  any  other 
mode  of  applying  dung — ploughing  it  in — from  tifty 
to  thirty  feet  is  the  distance  1  adopt,  according  to 
the  soil  and  natural  size  of  the  trees  when  full  grown 
At  thirty  feet,  forty-eight  trees  will  stand  on  an 
acre;  thirty-five  trees  at  thirty  live  feet;  twenty- 
seven  at  forty  feet,  and  only  eigliteen  at  fifty  feet 
I  have  144  acres  planted  with  4000  ajiple  trees, 
with  these  several  distances,  from  seven  to  twenty- 
two  years  old.  Probably  forty  feet  is  a  good  me- 
dium distance. 

4.  Mud  from  meadows  on  sandy  soils;  marl  on 
all  soils,  and  barn  yard  manure  on  all  soils;  ashes  I 
use  to  a  great  extent.  In  general,  the  better  the 
farming  and  the  richer  the  ground,  the  more  will 
trees  grow.  Fallow  crops  of  all  kinds,  viz:  Indian 
eorn,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  <i.c  are  preferable  to  cul- 
miferous  grains.  Buckwheat  is  a  good  crop;  gra^s 
only  is  injurious  in  proportion  as  it  prevents  citlti 
vation,  and  hinders  the  beneficent  etiects  uf  light, 
heat  and  moisture  to  the  roots,  which  grow  tiesl 
when  extended  as  much  as  possible  in  a  horizonial 
direction. 

5.  Our  climate  does  not  require  cuch  close  prun- 
ing as  the  cold  and  moist  one  of  England.  I,  how 
ever,  trim  closer  than  my  neighbours.  Branches 
should  never  cross  each  other;  they  should  extend 
as  equally  as  possible  from  the  centre,  in  increasing 
distances,  to  admit  light,  heat  and  air  to  every  part. 
The  lower  limbs  should  be  so  high  as  to  permit  the 
horses  and  ploughnian  to  pass  under  th  'in.  This 
opens  the  ground  and  its  products  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Trees  should  be  careiully  kept  Iree  from 
suckers  from  both  the  roots  and  brarches 

6.  Moss  is  best  destroyed  by  scraping  in  damp 
weather;  whitewash  is  highly  us'^fuli  but  the  best 
preventive  is  good  cultivation  and  rich  ground. 
Caterpillars  are  easily  destro'cd  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  when  in  their  youthful  stages,  and 
in  wet  weather;  at  all  which  times  they  remain 
in  their  nests.  I  know  little  jf  the  canker.  I  have, 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  o!::erved  it, 
found  the  best  cure  was  to  dig  up  the  tree  and  re- 
piace  it  with  another. 

7.  In  light  soils,  fall  planting  is  equally  good  with 
that  of  s,  ring.  It  is  a  season  also  of  leisure.  1 
have  used  both  modes,  as  suited  my  conv:>nienee 
and  the  cultivation  of  my  grounds,  with  little  dif- 
ference in  the  success  of  the  operation.  A  crop  of 
Indian  corn,  or  any  other  fallovT  crop,  is  a  good 
preparaliiin— the  previous  loosening  the  soil  by  cul 
tivation  facilitates  the  operation  of  planting  In 
light  grounds,  I  generally  throw  the  second  spit 
3ome  distance  from  the  tree,  supplying  its  place  by 
the  superior  surface  earth.  Most  frequently  I  plant 
ill  the  fall;  immediately  after,  and  through  t;,e  whole 
of  the  winter,  I  cast  rich  ditch  bank  earth  or  mea- 
dow mud,  several  loads  around  each  free,  spread- 
ing it  when  ameliorated  by  the  frost  five,  six  or  se- 
ven feet  from  the  tree,  according  to  its  richness  and 
quantity.  On  one  farm  I  have  used  5000  loads  ol 
mud  around  1300  trees,  on  40  acres  of  ground  on  a 
light  sandy  loan.    The  growth  of  the  trees  and  the 


size  of  the  fruit  is  thereby  much  promoted.  1  have 
particularly  attended  to  this  mode  in  the  cultivation 
ot  the  Virginia,  or  Heweg'  crab,  of  which  1  have 
about  1300  trees  on  50  acres  The  small  size  of 
this  apple  is  much  improved,  and  its  disposition  to 
hang  on  the  tree  is  increased  by  manure  and  culti- 
vation. I  have  forwarded  a  catalogue  of  the  fruits 
raised  in  this  neighbourhood.  That  of  1810,  was 
the  collection  owned  by  me,  and  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Smith.  I  found  it  a  losing  concern  from  the 
great  extent  of  the  establishment,  and  from  the 
war. 

I  hope  to  make  up  a  very  heavy  loss  by  my  orch- 
ards, which  are  in  the  highest  state  of  vigour  and 
perfection,  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Delaware.  I  have 
about  150  varieties  of  the  apple,  selected  according 
to  their  quality — two  thirds  for  cider,  and  one  third 
tor  the  table,  for  the  Piiiladelphia  market.  I  have 
obtained  almost  every  valuable  kind  that  I  know  of, 
Ibreign  or  native.  The  apples  of  our  own  country 
are  unquestionably  superior  to  those  of  Europe, 
from  whence  I  have  imported,  and  am  now  culti 
vating,  most  of  the  apples  of  high  reputation. 

Peach  stones  from  natural  fruit,  usually  produce 
the  same  kinds.     'I  hose  cultivated  for  the  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  markets,  are  raised  by  innocu 
iation   from   the   finer   European   kinds,  of   which 
njany  exquisitely  flavoured  varieties  have  been  im- 
ported.    These  will  produce  fruit  of  a  quality  rauc 
improved,  compared   with   the  common  peaches  of 
our  country,  although  of  difterent  kinds   from  the 
original  planted  fruit.     Cherry  stones  from  the  na- 
tural black  mazard  and  from  the  morello,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  kinds;  hut  as  all  the  numerous  va 
.neties  of  the  heart,  duke  and  other  imported  kinds, 
are  raised  by  innuculation  or  engrafting  on  the  first 
mentioned    two    kinds,   their   stones    will    produce 
cher  ies  resembling  tlie  parent  stock.     The  same 
remark  applies  to  all   stone   fruits.     Of  the  apple 
and  pear,  the-  seeds  can  never  be  relied  on  to  pro 
duce  any  specific  kind,  whether  natural  or  engraft 
ed.     We  always  resort  to  innoculation  or  engraft- 
ing, when  we  are  desirous  of  possessing  any  parti 
cular  kinds. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  and  with  my  best  wishes 
for  your  success  in  your  K.udable  plan  of  improve 
ment.  Your  obed't  serv't, 

WM.  COXE. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jeffrts. 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 
Dear  Sir,  Harlford,  Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1818. 

What  time  I  could  spare  the  last  season  from  im- 
proving, planning  and  laying  out  my  larm,has  been 
mo^lly  devoted  to  improvements  in  the  implements 
ol  husbandry.  I  have  now  in  successful  opeiation 
1st.  The  Jointed  Harrow,  square  form,  taken  from 

the  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  3,  p.  252. 
2d.  A  Cut  Harrow,  or  kind  ol'  scarifier,  short  teeth 
like  coulters,  pointing  backwards,  for  cutting 
turf  on  land  you  would  not  willingly  break 
up. 

3d.  A  heavy  triangle  Harrow,  made  in  halves,  with 
a  joini  in  the  centre;  the  best  implement  on 
new  lands  which  are  encumbered  with  stubs, 
roots  or  stones,  I  ever  saw,  as  the  elasticity  of 
the  joints  will  prevent  it  from  catching. 
4th.  A  two-furrow  Plough,  which  is  made  by  the 
yokintr  two  common  ploughs,  and  with  which  i 
have  ploughed  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  in  91  m 
nutes,  with  Ivvo  yoke  of  oxen;  as  fine  a  tool  as 
can  be  found  for  light  lands,  crossing  fallows 
and  ploughing  in  seed,  &c. 
5th.  The  Horse  Hoe,  a  very  valuable  implement,  to 
be  had  at  the  Agricultural  Repository  in  Ne 
York,  price  ^20 — but  you  must  be  particular, 
for  although  the  principle  is  good,  the  work 
and  iron  of  mine  was  not  good,  and  I  had  to  re- 
build the  defective  parts. 


6ih.  A  Cart,  the  wheels  2  feet  2  inches  diameter, 
and  1  foot  thick;  the  body  5  ft.  6  in.  square — 
the  use  confi.Ted  to  the  farm,  and  it  adds  great- 
ly to  the  facility  of  removing  earths,  manures, 
stones,  &c ;  runs  much  easier  in  soft  ground, 
and  does  no  injury. 
7th.  Is  a  halved  Roller,  by  means  of  a  round  bar  of 
iron  being  passed  through  the  centre  for  an 
axle;  the  roll  is  then  sawed  in  two.  Its  great 
use  is  in  pulverizing  stiff  soils,  and  its  prefe- 
rence over  the  common  roll  is  in  turning  with 
out  scooping  out  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
I  fear  1  have  written  too  much,  without  being  any 
way  able  to  benefit  you,  or  those  vvith  whom  you 
are  so  laudably  engaged;  but  I  cannot  close  with- 
out protesting  against  the  universal  waste  of  ma- 
nure, the  stamina  of  agriculture;  instead  of  which, 
the  offal  of  the  house,  the  barn  and  field,  should  all 
be  collected  and  secured  for  compost;  and  the  defi- 
ciency should  be  supplied  by  green  crops  turned  in, 
either  clover,  oats  or  buckwheat. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  learn,  from  time  to  time,  the 
result  of  your  e.xperiments  and  improvements,  and 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  communicating  such  as 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  am,  with  much  respect. 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

DAVID  PORTER. 
G.  W.  Jeffrys,  Es<i. 


NOTICES  OF   PERNICIOUS  AND  UNPRO- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 

fFliich  infest  the  Farms  in  Chester  county,  Penn. 

(Continued  from  page  403.) 

No.  3. 

PeNT.\NDRIA. — MONOGYNIA. 

Solanum  nigrum     Nig.it-shade. 

A  worthless  weed,  frequent  about  yards,  gardens, 
in  orchards,  &.c  ,  but  rarely  extending  over  the 
farm,  and  not  ditKcalt  to  keep  in  subjection. 

Solamim  Carolincnse.  Horse-nettle.  Carolina 
night- shade. 

This  plant  has  been  introduced  from  the  southern 
states,  and  has  latterly  got  possession  of  the  ground 
in  several  localities.  It  is  an  obnoxious  weed,  its 
prickles  preventing  cattle  from  feeding  among  itj 
and  as  its  roots  are  perennial  and  very  tenacious  of 
life,  it  promises  to  be  troublesome  to  the  farmers,  if 
they  do  not  carefully  guard  against  its  progress. 

Campanula  amplexicaulis.     Clasping  bell-flower. 

A  pl.uit  of  no  value,  and  abounding  in  cultivated 
grounds,  particularly  in  wheat  fields;  but  it  is  not 
so  injurious  as  to  attract  much  attention. 

PeNTANDRIA. — DiGTNIA. 

Cvscuta  Europma.  Flas-vine.  Dodder.  Devil's 
guts. 

This  singular,  parasitic  plant,  has  been  introduc- 
ed from  Europe,  and  frequently  appears  among  our 
flax  crops  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  highly  perni- 
cious, twining  round  it,  and  entangling  it,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  value  of  large  patches.  Care  in  the 
selection  of  seed,  is, perhaps,  the  only  way  to  guard 
against  the  evil.  The  American  species  of  this 
plant,  though  very  common,  it  is  believed  never  in- 
terferes with,  or  injures  any  valuable  crop. 

Baucv.s  barota.     Wild  carrot. 

A  foreigner,  but  abundantly  naturalized;  and  a 
very  troublesome,  worthless  plant  to  the  farmer. 
Many  farms  are  over  run  with  it,  and  some  neglect- 
ed old  fields  almost  monopolized  by  it.  The  um- 
bels of  seeds  are  often  dispersed  far  and  wide  on 
the  top  of  the  snow,  in  the  winter  season,  by  the 
winds;  and  thus  the  product  of  one  neglected  farm 
may  annoy  a  whole  neighbourhood.  Nothing  but 
the  united  exertions  of  the  agricultural  community 
can  eft'ectually  subdue  this  pest.  Being  a  biennial, 
however,  it  may  be  conquered  by  vigilance  and  per- 
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severance;  liut  It  iimsl  be,  rooted  out,  lor  it  is  a  true 
vegetable /(i/rfcn.  and  tutting  it  off  only  gives  rise  to 
a  mnlnplieation  of  heads. 

Pastinaca  rigida,  Tomy.  Water  parsnip.  Cow- 
bane, 

This  plant  occurs,  occasionally,  in  our  swampy 
meadow  grounds  and  along  rivulets;  and  is  not  only 
worthless,  but  it  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  horned 
cattle,  when  eaten  by  tiiem.  It  is,  however,  easily 
extir|)ated, 

Cicuta  martilala.  Wild  parsnip.  Water  hem- 
lock.    Spxlted  cow-bane. 

This  is  [iretty  frequent  in  swampy  meadows  and 
along  ditches,  &.C.  It  is  an  active  poison;  and  chil 
dren  have  been  destroyed  by  eating  the  roots,  In 
mistake,  for  those  of  the  sweet  cicily.  It  may  rea- 
dily be  kept  down,  which  neat  farmers  are  careful 
to  do. 

Chenojjodiwn  album.  Lamb's-quarters.  Goose- 
foot. 

A  troublesome  weed  in  gardens,  farm  yards,  &c. 
requiring  constant  care  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  It 
is  not  altogether  useless,  as  housewives  sometimes 
boil  the  young  plants,  and  serve  thtm  up  at  table 
und^  the  name  of  ".greens," 

Pentandria, — Trigtnia. 

S(Knbucus  canadensis.     Elder  bush. 

This  is  a  troublesome  plant  to  the  farmer,  the 
roots  being  very  tenacious  ol  life,  and  spreading 
rapidly  along  fences  and  tield  sides,  unless  extirpat- 
ed with  great  care  and  perseverance. 

Rhus  glabrum.  Common  sumach.  Smooth  su- 
mach. 

This  shrub,  also,  inclines  to  form  thickets  along 
fences,  and  to  encroach  on  the  fields,  especially  In 
poor  land;  but  it  may  easily  be  kept  down — and,  in 
fact,  is  rarely  permitted  to  get  a  head,  except  by 
the  most  unthrifty  and  slovenly  farmers. 

Rhus  radicmis.     Poison  vine. 

This  plant  does  not  interfere  much  with  the 
grounds  or  crops  of  the  farmer,  being  mostly  con- 
lined  to  fences,  stumps,  or  bodies  of  trees;  but  it  is 
generally  destroyed,  when  It  appears,  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  eflects  upon  many  persons. 
{To  be  coiiliHued.) 


ANSWER  TO  CERTAIN  INQUIRIES. 

Mr,  SKiNNtR,  Wilmwgton,  March  5,  1821. 

I  give  you  the  following  answers  to  some  of  the 
queries  of  J,  B,,  inserted  in  the  8th  vol.  American 
Farmer,  p  380. 

If  none  more  satisfactory  are  handed  you,  you 
.an  publish  them  if  you  please. 

To  the  l>t  queiy — 

Goats  require  but  little  care  or  attention.     The 
kids  ought  to  be  kept  apart  from  other  animals  un 
til  they  are  ten  or  fifteen  days  old;  after  which,  they 
may  safely  run  at  large. 

The  goats  require  a  shelter  from  rains.  In  our 
wai  111  climate  they  will  thrive  well  in  the  woods, 
requiring  no  other  food  than  they  themselves  can 
piek  up,  except  in  winter,  when  they  ought  to  have 
a  very  small  quantity  of  grain.  They  will  eat  any 
vegetable 

They  will  be  completely  prevented  from  climb- 
ing, by  paring  the  bottoms  and  edges  of  their  hoofs 
once  or  twice  a  year,  and  become  as  harmless  as 
sheep. 

The  best  time  for  castrating  them,  is  in  mild 
weather,  either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  and  may  be 
done  at  any  age  under  twelve  months.  The  opera- 
tion is  very  simple  and  safe:  cut  off  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  scrotum;  let  the  testicles  pass  through 
the  ')rifice,  and  cut  them  off  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  above  the  testicle. 

To  the  2d  query — 

The  most  favourable  season  for  spaying  hogs,  is 
in  mild  weather  in  spring  or  fall. 


The  most  favourable  age  for  the  animal  from 
four  to  eight  months,  depending  on  its  growth 

There  are  two  methods  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion: one,  in  the  side;  the  other,  In  the  belly.  I 
prefer  the  latter,  because  the  blood  passes  off 
through  the  orifice.  As  to  the  minutia;  of  the  ope 
ration,  it  can  be  better  learned  by  five  minutes'  ob 
servation  in  seeing  it,  than  described  on  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

To  the  4th  query — 

The  twig  of  an  apple  tree  which  has  taken  root 
and  grown  to  maturity,  will  produce  the  same  friiit 
as  the  original  tree;  and  »\ill  not  difier  in  its  fruit 
from  what  it  v\ould  have  produced,  had  it  been 
grafted  on  another  stock.  Some  experienced  orch- 
ardists  prefer  raising  the  horse  apple,  from  the  cut- 
ling,  to_grafting  it  on  jther  stocks. 

It  is,  however,  said  by  them,  that  other  apple 
trees  are  not  so  durable  when  raised  from  cuttings, 
as  when  grafted  on  seedling  stocks. 

To  the  5th  query  — 

A  lat  llghtwood  post  charred,  in  an  ordinarily  dry 
situation,  is  more  durable  than  any  other,  I  have 
seen  them  perfectly  sound,  when,  from  circum- 
stances, it  was  supposed  they  had  been  standing 
moie  than  fifty  years. 

In  situations  exposed  to  continual  wet  and  mois- 
ture, no  wood  can  be  more  durable  than  the  heart 
ol  black  cypress.  There  are  many  facts  which  in- 
duce a  bc.iet,  that  a  black  cypress  log  will  lie  on  a 
soil  constantly  moist,  more  than  an  hundred  years 
without  rotting. 

A  post  of  the  heart  of  post-oak,  will  last  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years. 

Your.?,  P. 

[How  much  would  the  utility  of  this  medium  for 
interchange  of  information  be  augn.ented,  if  all 
farmers  would  follow  the  example  of  our  correspon- 
dents, friend  Kersey,  who  will  ^^ppear  in  our  next, 
and  the  writer  of  the  above,  who  is,  to  us,  unknown. 
They  manifest  a  spirit  that  should  always  prevail 
amongst  those  who  follow  a  calling  that  seems,  of 
itself,  to  generate  frank  and  liberal  dispositions.] 
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PROFIT  OF  MERINO  WOOL  HUSBANDRY. 

Mb.  Skikver,  SteubenvUle, March  8,  1827. 

Your  correspondents  have,  in  some  instances, 
given  you  flattering  accounts  of  sheep  shearing, 
and  the  sales  of  their  fleeces.  I  beg  leave  to  state, 
that  Adam  Hlldenbrand,  a  faithful  man  in  my  em- 
ploy, wintered  ten  Merino  rams,  the  fleeces  of  which 
yielded,  at  my  sheep  shearing  in  June,  IHiH,  7.5  lbs. 
of  wool,  which  I  sold  at  80  cents  per  lb.  This  was 
an  average  of  six  dollars  per  fleece.  Bclivar,  the 
prize  ram,  who  achieved  the  silver  cup  at  the  late 
Maryland  cattle  shoiv,  was  among  the  ten,  and 
stands  now  unrivalled,  take  him  all  in  all,  by  any 
Merino  or  Saxony  ram  in  the  United  States.  This 
fine  animal  is  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Dike  & 
Duncan,  of  Ohio,  to  whom  I  sold  him  some  time 
ago,*  with  a  number  of  the  purest  and  finest  Meri- 
no ewes.  Those  gentlemen  have  commenced  the 
business  of  sheep  husbandry  with  gre^t  spirit,  in 
Starke  county,  Ohio;  and  Irom  their  advant:tges  in 
point  of  soil  and  situation,  and  their  unremitted  at- 
tention, 1  am  led  to  believe,  and  I  take  great  plea- 
sure in  saying  so,  that  they  will,  in  a  few  years, 
have  one  of  the  finest  flocks  in  the  county. 
I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully. 

Your  friend  and  obed't  serv't, 

W.  K.  DICKINSON. 

[*  For  this  uncommonly  fine  ram,  which  at  our  last 
cattle  show  took  Mr  SJebello's  premium,  oflered  for  the 
sheep,  yielding  on  the  grounil,  the  greatest  weight  of 
picklock  wool,  Messrs.  Dike  &  Duncan  gave  $100.  He 
is  a  Merino ot  American grtiwfh,  t^nd  proves  thai  with  care 
in  the  selection  of  breeders,  the  western  country  may 
rival  in  fine  wooUed  sheep  any  part  of  the  globe Ed.] 


(From  the  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer.) 
BLACK  CURRANT  WINE. 

Mr.  Editw, — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  his- 
tory of  the  wine  which  I  have  prepared  for  some 
time  past  from  the  officinal  black  currant.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  rultlvaled  a  few  plants  only,  for 
the  purpose  of  niakins  a  jelly  or  preserve  for  family 
use;  and  some  of  it  hiippening  to  he  on  the  table 
when  I  was  favoured  with  the  company  of  that  esti- 
mable ni.in  and  eminent  physician,  the  late  Dr.  ■ 
John  Warren. -A  conversation  ensued  on  its  medici- 
nal qualities,  which  he  hiijhly  extolled,  and  express- 
ed a  strong  desire  that  the  confectioners  in  Boston 
should  be  supplied  with  the/rHi7,  observing  that  the 
Faculty  would  often  prescribe  the  Jelly  or  Rob  if  it 
could  be  procured.  In  consequence  of  his  su^nes- 
tions.  I  was  induced  to  inerease  the  plantation,  and 
in  a  few  years  was  enabled  to  supply  the  confec- 
tioners with  more  fruit  than  they  vvanted.  For  the 
demand  being  uncertain,  and  as  the  article  would 
seldom  retain  its  virtues  more  that  one  year,  three 
or  four  bushels  only  could  be^innually  disposed  of. 
About  this  time  I  met  with  an  Herbal,  written  by 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Hebcrden,  of  London;  in 
which,  after  descrihing  the  species  or  varieties  of 
currants,  he  slates  that  the  medicinal  properties  of 
wine  made  from  the  red  or  white  currant,  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  wine  from  the  grape,  as  It  may 
be  administered  ir  many  cases  of  fever,  where  the 
latter  would  be  too  heatins  No  mention  was  made 
of  wine  from  the  black  currant,  but  the  doctor  re- 
marks, that  "a  Jelly  or  Rob  from  this  fruit  was  con- 
sii!ered  almost  a  specific  for  sore  throat,  and  highly 
efficacious  when  exhibited  with  barley  water  and 
other  beverage,  in  fevers,  particularly  in  the  low 
stages  of  the  typhus."  The  idea  then  occurred, 
that  I  could  not  do  better  with  my  black  currants 
than  to  manufacture  them  into  wine,  as  I  felt  confi- 
dent that  it  might  be  made  to  possess  all  the  mild 
stimulating  qualities  of  the  other  kinds  of  currant 
wine,  combined  with  the  more  valuable  astringent 
and  dettn-geut  properties  so  conspicuous  in  the  jelly. 
It  would  be  as  convenient  to  administer, — and,  what 
was  of  greqt  Importance,  not  liable  to  deteriorate  by 
age.  Accordingly,  I  commenced  operations,  with 
no  small  porVion  of  enthusiasm;  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  complete  failure  in  all  my  experiments  for 
four  years  In  S'.jccession,  with  considerable  loss  of 
time  and  money,  I  persevered  till  a  wine  was  pro- 
duced which  equalled  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  which  I  ventured  to  exhibit  to  most  of  the 
principal  physicians  in  Boston,  several  of  whom  im- 
mediately began  to  prescribe  it.  and  have  continued 
the  practice,  as  have  others  also  in  the  vicinity,  for 
eight  or  nine  years  t?elng  desirous  to  test  Its  ca- 
pacity to  withstand  a  hot  dimate,  a  parcel  was  ship- 
ped to  Savannah,  where  it  remained  in  a  store  on 
'he  bluff  t»vo  summers,  and  was  returned  perfectly 
sound  and  much  improved. 

Some  years  since  I  was  unable,  one  season,  to  in- 
spect the  process,  and  though  the  person  employed 
received  very  particular  directions,  the  quality  prov- 
ed Inferior,  and  the  reputation  of  the  wine  may  have 
suft'ered  In  consequence.  But  I  have  of  late  intro- 
duced important  improvements  In  the  preparation; 
and  that  which  is  now  exhibited  will,  1  trust,  be 
found  to  be  siqierior  to  any  before  produced.  But 
to  arrive  at  this  result,  it  has  demanded  minute  per- 
sonal attention  In  every  stage  of  the  process — from 
the  cultivation  of  the  plants  till  the  wine  Is  fit  for 
the  bottle;  and  its  reinalnlng  previously  for  a  pe- 
riod of  four  or  live  years  in  the  loonii,  seems  requi- 
site to  brinu  It  to  that  state  of  perfection  of  which 
it  la  susceptible.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  be- 
sides the  water  necessary,  this  wine  contains  not  a 
particle  of /oreign  s«6sto»ce  except  sugar,  and  two 
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per  leiit  of  brandy,  which  is  introduced  at  a  stage 
of  the  process  when  it  appears  to  return  to  its  on 
§inal  vinous  state,  and  is  of  course  completely  in 
corporated. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

SAMUEI-WYLLYS  POiMEROY. 

Brighton,  March  5,  IS'27. 

[Remarks  on  the  above  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Coffin, 
a  physician  of  highly  respectable  standing  m  Bos- 
ton.— Ed.  Am.  Farm.] 

We  are  fflad  lo  see  and  to  publish  this  account  of 
the  Black  Currant  iVine,  because  we  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  its  character  and  effects  for  several 
years,  and  think  so  well  of  it  that  we  vvish  every 
body  elsi^  to  know  it  as  well,  and  to  estimate  it  as 
his^hly  as  we  ilo.  So  far  as  we  can  trust  our  own 
exijerience  and  observation,  we  deem  this  wine 
more  truly  cordial  and  medicinal  than  any  which 
TVf  have  seen  used  by  invalids  and  convalescents. 
It  has  all  the  good  properties  ■  f  tiie  best  Port,  with 
out  any  of  its  heating  or  constipating  etTects.  We 
could  name  several  instances  wherein  great  debili 
ty  and  exhaustion  alter  protracted  ami  severe  fever, 
and  from  other  causes,  nolhin^c  else  could  be 
thought  of  or  taUc-n   with  .pleasure  or  advantage,  in 


otherwise  have  affected  them.     The  wild  plum  be 
ing  much  later  in  putting  forth  its  blossoms.  I  trans 
planted   a  number  of    the   youn 
voods  into  my  garden 


trees  from  the 
md  innoculated  them  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  ground,  with  several  varie- 
ties of  the  peach;  expecting  I  should  thus  (ircvent 
the  sap  from  rising  so  early  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  buds:  but,  to  my  surprise,  they  have 
continued  to  put  forth  exactly  at  the  same  period 
with  those  innoculated  on  peach  stocks,  and  others 
raised  from  the  stones;  and  their  buds  have  been 
destroyed  in  like  manner. 

I  afterwards  met,  in  an  English  magazine,  with 
the  account  of  an  experiment  made  in  the  north  of 
France,  which  completely  satisfied  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  failure.  I  would  quote  it  literally,  but 
as  1  cannot,  unfortunately,  now  lay  my  hand  upon 
the  book,  I  must  trust  to  memory. 

A  pot,  containing  a  rose  bush  having  two  long 
branches,  was  taken  during  a  severe  frost,  wbicl 
continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  occu 
pied  by  the  experiment,  and  placed  in  Iront  of  a 
hot  house.  The  ball  of  earth  ill  the  pot  was  fro- 
zen solid.  One  branch  was  drawn  into  the  house, 
and  the  opening  through  which  it  was  introduced 
carefully  luted.     Being  subjected  to  a  heat  of  atiout 


country.  In  three  of  those,  our  peach  trees  have 
borne  fruit,  but  only  a  full  crop  in  one.  Some  sea- 
sons they  are  destroyed  in  all  situations;  in  others, 
the  buds  are  killid  entirely  in  low  grounds,  partially, 
and  near  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  on  higher  lands, 
while  those  on  the  highest  hills  escape  entirely. 
When  an  orchard  is  planted  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
you  can  almost  determine  the  exact  line  of  frost,  at 
the  time  of  blooming. 

With  much  respect,  your  ohed't  serv't, 
J.  S.  Skinker,  Es*.  gilbert  T.  PELL. 


which  this  wine  proved  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  IgQo  ^^^  Fahrenheit,  it  gradually  expanded  its  leaves 


most  friendly  to  the  stomach;  in  which,  indeed,  it 
was  the  principal  means  of  conducting  the  patient 
to  health  and  strength. 

Its  exhibition  has  been  attended  with  remarkable 
success  in  the  early  stages  of  cholera  and  dysente- 
ry; and  again  also  in  the  later  stages  of  these  dis- 
eases, after  the  symptoms  of  iollammation  or  febrile 
excitement  had  ceased.  It  has  been  strikingly  re- 
medial in  the  low  states  of  typhoid  and  bilious  fe- 
ver. The  late  Captain  Gilchrist,  who  for  several 
years  followed  the  Batavia  trade,  and  who  had  al- 
ways suffered  an  attack  of  the  severe  cholera,  which 
proves  so  destructive  of  human  life  in  that  climate, 
used  to  say  that  after  he  had  this  wine  with  him, 
and  took  two  glasses  of  it  every  morning,  he  escap 
ed  the  disease.  On  one  voyage,  his  mate,  who  had 
not  taken  the  wine,  was  seized  with  this  complaint, 
when  a  bottle  or  two  stopped  its  further  progress. 
We  have  not  room  to  enumerate  many  other  mor 
tid  affections  in  which  this  wine  has  proved  useful. 
In  sore  throat  it  has.  for  many  years,  been  consid- 
ered almost  a  specific  remedy. 


and  even   bloomed,  while  the   branch  without  re- 
mained inert. 

The  practice  which  is  now  most  approved  in 
England  for  the  management  of  the  grape  vine  in 
forcing  houses,  seems  to  confirm  the  result  of  this 
experiment.  The  vine  is  planted  on  the  outside  of 
(he  house,  near  the  front;  is  then  introduced  into 
it,  and  trained  upward  near  the  glass  roof. 

The  conclusion  seems  irresistible,  that  the  sap 
remaining  in  the  branches  is  sufficient  to  throw 
(brth  the  leaves  and  blossoms;  and  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  branches  alone 
is  sufficient  to  produce  tliis  effect.  The  tree  must 
afterwards,  doubtless,  depend  upon  its  roots  for 
nourishment 

Admitting" this  conclusion  to  be  just,  the  idea  of 
rendering  foreign  vines  sufficiently  hardy  for  our 
uncertain  climate,  by  grafting  them  on  native  va- 
rieties, IS  fallacious;  as  well  as  many  other  sugges- 
tions for  retarding  the  bloom  of  fruit  trees,  to  pre- 
vent its  destruction  by  the  late  spring  frosts,  by  co- 
vering the  ground  about  them  with  straw,  refuse  of 
flax,  &c.  which  have  been  made  in  many  publica- 
tions in  the  United  Stales. 

Being  thus  baffled  in  my  first  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain whether  my  impressions,  as  to  the  cause  of  the 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

Sir,  Hanborough,  Illinois,  Ftb.  4,  1827. 

I  am  Induced  to  address  to  you  the  following  ob- 1  destruction  of  the  buds,  were  correct  or  otherwise. 


PRINCE'S  FRUIT  TREES— VINES,  &c. 

Mb.  VV.  I'rince,  .illahama,  Dec.  i,  18:26. 

Sir, — With  much  pleasure  I  give  you  an  account 
of  the  fruit  trees,  vines,  ike.  transmitted  to  me  from 
your  establishment  last  spring 

The  time  they  remained  in  the  box  in  which  they 
were  originally  packed  was  two  months  and  seven 
days  Tliey  were  taken  out  as  late  as  the  llh  day 
of  Maich.  and  planted  without  any  unusual  care. 

Of  the  applts,  you  forwarded  twenty  four  kinds — 
I  lust  one  tree. 

Of  grapes,  I  received  nine  kinds — I  lost  one  from 
accident. 

Sfft  shell  almonds,  grew  equal  to  any  peach  trees 
in  the  country — lost  none. 

Peaches — lost  none;  they  grow  admirably. 
Figs — lost  none;  the  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  them. 

The  fine  Virgalien  and  St.  Germain  pears  grow 
well.  If  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  any  promise  of 
fruit,  we  have  ground  lo  expect  the  finest  pears. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  fruit  trees  cultivat- 
ed in  this  section  of  the  United  States,  is  generally 
known.  The  growth  of  the  apple  trees  from  yoiir 
establishment,  I  Ibund  equal  to  the  trees  of  the  coun- 
try, (generally,)  cultivated  under  sitnilar  circum- 
stances. 

1  shall  forward  you  an  order  in  a  few  days  for 
some  additional  kinds  of  fruit, 

I  am,  respectfullv,  your  obed't  serv't, 

'     JAMES  MAGOFFIN. 

P.  S  I  expect  you  will  receive  several  orders  for 
the  spring,  from  this  state,  for  the  icine  grapes  of 
Madeira,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy — the  Tokay,  Sweet- 
water, &C. — also,  the  silk  mulberry,  as  the  public 
attention  is  directing  fast  towards  those  objects, 
and  which  will  shortly,  I  am  persuaded,  prove  a 
part  of  the  wealth  of  this  state — it  being  admirably 
calculated,  from  soil  and  climate,  to  produce  the 
finest  wines  and  the  best  silk.  J.  M. 


servations  on  the  peach  tree,  in  the  hope,  that  by 
attracting  the  attention  of  practical  horticulturists, 
ideas  may  be  elicited  which  will  give  a  lead  to  fur 
ther  experiments. 

Although  this  tree  is  not  subject,  in  our  district 
of  country,  to  the  diseases  which  prove  so  fatal  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  is 
singularly  luxuriant;  yet,  from  a  cause  I  am  led  to 
suppose  does  not  operate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
from  not  appearing  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
your  correspondents,  it  may  almost  be  considered 
useless. 

My  attention  was  first  dire';fed  to  this  subject,  by 
observing  that  fine  luxuriant  trees  of  full  size  pro 
duced  no  blossoms.  The  ensuing  spring,  the  trees 
being  again  covered  with  blossom  buds,  which  they 
never  fail  to  produce  while  in  a  growing  state,  I  bi 
sected  a  bud  from  the  point  to  the  base;  and  Ibund 
the  embryo  blossom  changed  from  a  light  green,  its 
natural  colour,  to  a  dark  brown,  and  evidently 
dead.  As  we  generally  have  a  fortnight  of  warm 
weather  the  latter  part  of  February,  succeeded  in 
March  by  severe  cold,  it  was  my  first  impression 
that  the  buds  were  partially  swelled  by  the  warmth, 
and  being  rendered  more  tender,  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  a  degree  of  cold  which  would  not 


the  two  succeeding  winters  I  examined  my  trees 
every  day,  carefully  noticing  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther: the  result  of  these  observations  has  satisfied 
me  that  it  takes  place,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
whenever  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  sinks 
more  than  7"=  below  zero.  One  year  it  happened 
early  in  December,  in  the  other  in  January;  periods 
when  the  buds  must  have  been  entirely  in  a  dor- 
mant state.  In  both  seasons  the  atmosphere,  at  the 
time,  was  clear  and  dry. 

In  November  last,  I  pressed  to  the  ground  a  few 
of  the  long  trailing  branches  of  a  peach  tree,  plant- 
ed in  a  low  situation,  and  fastened  them  with  fork- 
ed sticks.  I  then  covered  them  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dry  asparagus  tops,  not  because  I  preferred 
them  to  straw,  but  they  were  at  hand.  A  few  days 
after  the  severe  morning  of  the  'i7lh  December, 
(when  my  thermometer  stood  at  7"  below  zero,)  I 
examined  the  tree,  and  could  not  find  a  sound  bud, 
except  those  on  the  covered  branches,  which  were 
all  safe.  I  shall  allow  them  to  continue  covered,  to 
ascertain  whether,  or  not,  they  will  remain  inert 
until  all  danger  of  injury  by  spring  frosts  is  over. 
If  you  deem  this  experiment  sutficicntly  interesting 
for  your  notice,  I  will  infurm  yoi.  of  the  result. 

it  is  eight  years   ince  I  became  a  resident  of  this 


HORTICULTURAL  ITEMS, 

From  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  1826. 

Among  the  new  and  remarkable  varieties  of  fruit 
presented  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  we 
notice  the  following: 

"Esopus  Spitzenbergh  apple,  an  American  sort, 
requiring  the  protection  of  a  wall;  large,  beautiful, 
and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  It  is  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  tfie  neighbourhood  of  Albany.  By  Geo. 
Caswell,  Esq.,  in  his  garden  at  Saccombe  park, 
Hertfordshire." 

This  apple,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  was  first 
produced  as  a  seedling,  in  the  garden  of  the  ances- 
tors of  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  near  this 
city.  It  shows  indications  of  having  passed  its  me- 
ridian, as  both  the  tree  and  fruit  seem  to  have  de- 
teriorated. In  some  situations,  however,  particu- 
larly on  the  alluvions  of  the  Mohawk,  it  still  retains 
its  high  reputation.  And  I  think  from  calcareous 
soils  it  is  more  bland,  or  less  acid,  than  from  soils 
which  are  not  so  It  has  been  the  most  esteemed 
dessert  apple  of  our  orchards;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  good  fruit  to  learn,  that 
a  new  seedling  Spitzenbergh,  in  Ulster  county,  pro- 
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mises  to  supply  (he  place  ol  the  declining  parent. 
The  fiuit  is  rather  more  flat,  and  somewhat  less 
acid,  and  yet  possesses  the  high  flavour  of  the  old 
variety.     I  introduced  it  into  my  nursery  in  1825. 

Among  the  books  presented  to  the  same  society, 
I  notice  several  volumes  of  the  American  Farmer, 
and  the  Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agri- 
culture 

Action  of  poisons  upon  the.  vegclaUe  kingdom. — M. 
T.  MHrut,ol  Geneva,  has  lately  made  some  curious 
experiments  upon  the  effects  of  poison  upon  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  By  causing  plants  to  grow  in 
poisonous  mixtures^  or  by  introducing  poisons  into 
their  system,  it  was  found  that  the  effect  upon  ve- 
getation was  nearly  the  same  as  upon  the  functions 
of^  animals.  The  experiments  were  generally  made 
with  plants  of  the  kidney  bean,  and  the  comparison 
was  always  made  with  a  plant  watered  with  spring 
water.— Jour.  Roy.  Inst.,  Out. 

[We  have  two  diseases,  one  of  the  plum  and 
the  other  of  the  pear  and  apple,  which  I  have  long 
ascribed  to  animal  poisons.  That  the  canker  of 
the  plum  and  morello  cherry  is  owinjf  to  ciethin" 
more  than  an  extravasation  of  the  natui  1  sap,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  natural  sa,,,  or  pre- 
pared juice,  of  stone  fruit,  becomes  a  vegetable 
oxyde,  or  gum,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere;  and  also  from  another  fact, 
that  gum  has  only  a  slight  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
and  but  partially  and  seldom  affects  the  health 
of  the  trunk  or  branch  from  which  it  exudes.  The 
canker  of  the  plum,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  un- 
dergo a  rapid  decomposition,  is  in  a  short  time  re- 
duce.] to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  if  left  to  its 
natural  course,  soon  poisons  and  destroys  branch, 
trunk  and  root.  This  disease  is  not  owing  to  cli- 
mate, to  soil  nor  to  aspect:  for  where  care  is  used 
to  cut  off  and  burn  the  affected  branch,  the  disease 
is  stopped;  and  where  these  precautions  are  omitted, 
it  continues  to  increase.  The  experiments  of  M. 
Marut  show,  that  an  animal  poison,  injected  into  a 
tender  branch,  might  cause  tumors;  that  the  poison 
might  be  disseminated  in  the  sap,  and  produce  ulti- 
mate death. 

I  have  read  much  that  has  been  written  on  the 
disease  of  the  pear,  but  nothing  that  has  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory.     The  disease   shows  itself  first 
in  the  extremity  of  the  branches.     The  leaves  and 
bark   become  brown,  then    black,  and   the  limb  is 
found  to  be  dead  to  its  extreme  point.     Some  have 
found  insects  in  the  bark,  and  in  (he  pith  of  the  af- 
fected branch.     I  have  not   been  able  to  di.scover 
any,  on  critical   examination.     I   therefore  suspect 
that  they  are  rather  a  consequence,  than  a  cause,  of 
the  disease.    Oil  examination,  1  found  that  the  dark,' 
or   diseased    colour,   extended    farther   down    thej 
branch  in  the  cambium,  or  the  new  forming  con-i 
centric  layer,  than  in  either  the  l)ark  or  sap  wood] 
I  inferred  from  this  fact,  though  I  do  not  intend  tot 
say  that  my   inference  is   correct,  that  poison  had] 
been  injected  into  the  cambium  through  (he  bark,' 
near  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  and  had  been  car 
ried  down,  by  the  descending  sap,  to  the  extent  of 
the  affected  part;  and  that  the  vitiated  sap  and  the 
disease  had  been  stopped   only  by  the  want  of  cir 
culation  or  propulsion  in  the  extremity.     For  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  sap  must  pass  to  the  leaves, 
and  be  elaborated,  before  it  can  pass  down  between 
the  bark  and  sap-wood.] 

Grapes.— The  physicians  of  Geneva  send  some 
of  their  patients  to  the  Pays  de  Vand,  during  vin- 
tage, to  take  what  is  called  a  regular  course  of 
grapes;  that  is,  to  subsist  three  weeks  entirely  on 
this  fruit,  without  taking  any  other  food  or  diink. 
In  a  few  days  a  grape  diet  becomes  agreeable,  and 
weak  persons,  and  also  the  insane,  have  found 
great  relief  from  subsisting  on  it  for  three  or  four 
weeks. 

[I  can  corroborate  the  value  of  "a  course  of 
grapes"  from  personal  experience.    When  recover- 


[March  16, 19i7. 


ing  from  a  severe  bilious  fever,  my  physician  per 
niitted  me  to  eat  grapes  and  peaches.  They  con- 
stituted almost  my  entire  diet  for  weeks;  and  I  ex- 
perienced no  injury,  but  essential  benefit  from  their 
"se.]  J.  B. 


IiADXBS'  imTJLSiTTaXilS'S. 


(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.) 
MRS.  JOHN  Q.  ADAMS. 
Mrs.  Adams,  the  wife  of  our  present  President, 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  Johnson,  who 
married  an  English  lady  in  London  prior  to  the  re- 
volutionary war,  where  he  was  established  as  a 
merchant,  of  the  name  ofNuth,aRd  was  appointed 
Consul  at  London  by  General  Washington;  which 
place  he  filled  during  fifteen  years,  in  which  time  a 
large  portion  of  his  hard  earned  property  was  ex- 
pended in  saving  from  impressment,  from  starva- 
tion, from  sickness  and  suffering,  and  tor  funeral 
expenses  when  dead,  a  number  of  American  sea- 
men; some  of  whom  no  doubt  are  living,  and  can 
testify  to  (he  fact.  For  these  services  Joshua  John- 
son ne\er  was  remunerated  by  Congress.  The  office 
was  a  humble  one,  but  that  is  certainly  a  useful  one, 
however  obscure,  on  which  depends  "the  lives  and 
liberties  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community, 
whose  rights  are,  or  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  the  na- 
tion as  (hose  of  any  of  its  citizens.  Joshua  John- 
son returned  to  his  native  country  with  a  family  of 
eight  children,  under  the  expectation  of  possessing 
a  handsome  property.  His  hopes  were  blasted  by 
(he  treachery  ot  his  partners;  and  lie  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress.  Jn  this  dreadful 
emergency,  the  laie  Mr  Adams  gave  him  the  place 
of  Superintendent  of  Stamps,  which  enabled  him  to 
maintain  his  family;  and  their  gratitude  tn  the  good 
old  gentleman,  who  dared  to  do  this  charity  against 
the  advice  of  his  nearest  friends,  is  as  great  as  was 
his  noble  liberality.  This  office  was  taken  from 
Mr.  Johnson  about  two  or  throe  weeks  before  he 
died,  and  he  was  again  left  destitute,  with  the  hor- 
rible conviction  that  he  left  his  widow  and  family 
pennyless,  and  dependant  upon  the  charity  of  their 
relations,  and  the  exertions  of  an  only  brother, 
whose  extreme  ill  health  rendered  his  exerlions, 
however  meritorious,  insufficient  to  provide  for 
them.  Joshua  Johnson  was  one  of  eleven  children, 
of  a  respectable  and  wealthy  family  from  Calvert 
county,  Maryland.*  He  was  one  of  seven  brothers, 
(he  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas  Johnson,  was  appoint- 
ed by  General  Washington  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  was  offered  the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State, 
a:id  who  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  slate  of  Ma- 
ryland after  the  acceptance   of  the  constitution 


*The  family  estate  is  on  the  right  bank  ascending  the 
Patuxenl  river,  at  the  north  entrance  of  St.  Leonard's 
creek,  ft  belonged  to  tho  Editor  of  this  paper  duriij.,; 
the  war,  when  every  shingle  on  it  was  burned  by  the 
enemy,  in  pursuit  of  Barney's  flotilla.  The  Editor  was 
then  tlie  agent  for  flab;s  of  truce  and  prisoners  of  war. 
and  the  medium  through  ivhom  the  intercourse  was 
lield  between  the  government  and  tlie  couimanders  of 
theenemj's  forces.  This  inlercourse,  and  (he  inier- 
changc  of  friendly  offices  connected  with  it,  begol,  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  duties  of  the  parties,  a 
kindly  feeling,  and  much  regret  was  expressed  when 
they  learned  that  the  property  burned  belonged  to  Mr. 
Skinner.  An  order  was  afterwards  issued,  with  which 
he  was  subsequently  furnished  with  a  copy  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburii  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  The  sheep  were  pure  merinoes,  then 
of  great  value. 

H.  M.  Ship  .llhion,  July  13,  1814. 

It  is  my  directions  that  the  out  buildings,  stock,  and 
particularly  the  sheep,  on  the  property  situated  on 
Smith's  point,  on  the  northern  entrance  of  St.  Leon- 
ard's creek,  is  ^leithcr  molested  nor  destroyed. 

G.  roCKBUKN,  R.  Admiral. 

To  the  commanding  officer  of  any  detachments  which 
may  land  on  the  above  property. 


Governor  Johnson,  wilh  live  of  his  brothers,  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  armies,  and  the  youngest  son 
ol  the  family,  Roger  Johnson,  now  hving  neap 
fredericktown,  Md.  would  also  hare  served  but 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  brothers  to  take  char-^a 
ol  their  families,  in  those  "times  that  tried  men's 
I  souls." 

'  Mrs.  Adams  is  one  of  the  eight  children;  seven 
ol  whom  were  daugh(e."s.  She  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, received  the  early  part  of  her  education  in 
f  ranee,  at  Nantz;  and  accompanied  her  parents  to 
t^ngland  after  the  war,  in  eighty-three,  when  she, 
with  her  sisters,  was  put  to  an  English  school,  to 
learn  English,  of  which  they  could  not  speak  a 
VT'^'r*'"  ^°"'^'^"-  she  became  acquainted  with 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  there  was  married  to  him 
in  the  presence  of  her  family.  Judge  Thomas  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  late  Sheriff  of  Boston— by  the 
Rev.  John  Hewlett,  at  the  church  of  All  Hallows, 
Wapping,  nearTorer  hill.  She  was  married  un- 
der the  most  propitious  circumstances;  but  ere  the 
honey  moon  had  sped  its  flight,  those  prospects 
were  blighted,  by  one  of  those  calamities  to  which 
the  most  honest  and  cautious  merchants  are  liable, 
and  she  lost  the  little  properly  forever  which  she  ex- 
[lected  to  bring  to  her  husband,  and  became  a  beg- 
gar, with  the  appearance,  of  what  was  infinitely 
worse  to  her  jiroud  spirit,  of  having  palmed  herself 
upon  a  family  under  the  most  odious  circumstan- 
ces. God  alone  who  knows  all  the  secrets  of  the 
heart,  knows  the  trutli.  and  in  him  she  relied  in  all 
her  troubles.  Her  father  sailed  for  America  three 
or  four  weeks  after  her  marriage,  and  in  a  short 
time,  sinking  under  affliction  and'ill  health,  she  ac- 
companied hi  r  husband  to  the  Court  of  Prussia; 
where,  during  a  four  years'  residence,  in  an  almosS 
uninterrupted  state  of  ill  health  and  suffering,  she 
Was  treated  with  very  uncommon  kindness  by  the 
present  King,  and  his  late  beautiful  Queen  One 
instance  of  which  must  be  mentioned  among  many 
to  prove  a  mark  (not  of  assumption )  but  of  the  in- 
delible gratitude  imprinted  on  the  mind  of  a  stran- 
ger, who  had  no  claims  but  those  of  humanity,  her 
youth  and  her  helplessness.  At  the  time  of  (he  birth 
of  G.  W.  Adams,  her  eldest  son,  the  situation  of 
Mrs.  Adams  was  very  dangerous  for  two  or  three 
weeks  throughout  the  time.  The  King  and  Queen 
sent  daily  to  inquire  how  she  was,  and  to  prevent 
her  sufferings  from  being  aggravated  by  the  exer- 
cising of  the  military,  or  the  noise  of  carriages,  gave 
orders  that  a  bar  should  be  placed  across  the  streets, 
that  nothing  should  disturb  th-  quiet  of  her  resi- 
dence. That  lovely  Queen  is  gone  to  sojourn  among 
her  sister  angels,  in  a  world  of  everlasting  bliss. 

Before  Mrs.  Adams  was  able  to  walk,  she  left 
Berlin,  with  her  husband  and  infant,  then  seven 
weeks  old;  being  carried  to  her  travelling  carriage 
in  a  ch.tir,  by  her  husband,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Welsh, 
his  Secretary:  and  she  could  just  walk  alone  when 
she  went  on  board  the  America,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Wills,  at  Hamburg.  She  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  4th  of  September,  1801;  and  there, 
for  the  firi-l  time,  parted  with  her  husband,  who 
went  to  Boston  to  visit  his  parents;  while  Mrs. 
Adams  wilh  her  infant,  pursued  her  route  to  Wash- 
ington, for  the  same  purpose.  Two  little  months 
she  passed  with,  and  literally  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family  ,with  that  glow  of  affection  which  gladdens  and 
delights  a  feeling  heart.  Her  husband  then  joined 
her,  and  they  set  forward  on  their  journey  to  the 
north,  the  grand  parents  of  her  little  boy  being  ve- 
ry desirous  to  see  him.  Mr.  Johnson  wishing  to  in- 
troduce his  daughter  to  her  relations,  accompanied 
her,  and  on  the  road  to  Frederick  he  fell  sick;  and 
after  eight  days  passed  in  painful  anxiety,  Mrs. 
Adams  was  obliged  to  proceed  on  her  journey  to 
Boston,  where  she  arrived  late  in  November,  I80L 
She  never  saw  her  father  more!  he  died  at  Freder- 
icktown,  at  his  brother's.  Col.  Baker  Johnson,  is 
the  April  of  the  following  year. 
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Alter  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  America,  (in 
Boston  and  Washington,  alternately)  during  which 
time  she  gave  birth  to  three  sons;  Jolin,  born  in 
Boston,  Jth  of  July,  18113;  one  born  in  Washing- 
ton, June  a-id,  1806,  dead;  and  Charles  Krjincis, 
born  in  Boston,  l8lh  August,  I8(i9,  Mrs.  Ada'ras 
again  accompanied  her  husband  to  St.  Petersburg 


servant  by  the  recommendation  of  the  master  of  the 
hold,  where  she  was  obliged  to  remain  one  day  in 
consequence  of  the  detention  of  her  baggage,  which 
was,  hovvevor,  returned  lo  her  unopened,  through 
the  medium  of  the  passport  procured  from  the 
P'rench  Minister  at  Berlin.  The  dilTiculties  of  the 
journey  were  not  a   little  increased   by  the  genera' 


afuiost  heart  broken  at  leaving  her  two  eldest  sons jexcitenient  into  «bich  the  country  was  thrown,  by 
behuid-  who,  it  was  concluded  by  her  husband  and  the  leluru  of  Napoleon;  the  troops  being  all  on  their 
their   "Tand   parents,  must  renew  thi  ir  education  in   miirch  to  join  him,  and  not  in  the  best  state  of  mil 

America.     Her   sister,    the    present     Mrs.   W     L.    ' .:-;.:-      r.   .    .■  .    __:.^j   .  r.    :_    d , 

Smith,  went  with  her.     Their  residence  in  St.  Pe 
tersburg  was  rendered  painful   by  the  news  of  thej; 
loss  of  several  of  their  nearest   relations,  and  the  ■ 


itaiy  discipline.  But  she  arrived  safe  in  Paris, 
1  where  she  was  again  placed  under  the  protection  ol 
an  alFectionate  husband,  a  woman's  safest  and  best 
sanctuary;  wno  in  consequence  of  the  perfect  quiel 
loss  of  Mrs.  Adams' only  daughter,  who  was  born  of  Paris,  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  her  "hair 
and  buried  in  that  inhospitable  cliuie  Here  again  hieadth  escapes."  After  a  short  sojo  irn  in  Paris, 
she  Was  treated  with  every  marked  distinction  and  wailing  for  instructions,  the  family  went  to  England, 
kindness  by  the  late  Kmperor  Alexander,  and  the  and  Mrs.  Adams  was  joined  by  her  two  children, 
Empress'  mother  of  Russia;  and  here  again  this  isl  where  they  resided  two  years,  in  a  small  but  beau- 
Qnly  noted  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude.  Mr  Adams' lil'ul  village  ten  miles  from  London,  the  expense  of 
was  ordered  to  Gottenburg  to  meet  the  Couiinis- ;  an  establishment  in  the  metropolis  rendering  a  resi 
sioners,  from  whence  he  went  to  Ghent;  deeming]  tience  therein  impossible.  Mrs.  Adams' health  was 
it  possible  that  he  should  be  ordered  back  to  Pe-  such  when  she  left  England  to  return  lnMne.  that 
tersbur"  if  the  Commission  was  unsuccesslul.  he  her  physician  tliought  it  necessary  to  inform  her, 
thouo-ht  it  prudent  to  leave  Mrs.  Adams  at  St.  Pe-|tbat  her  hie  would  be  endangered  by  the  voyage, 
tersh'ur"-  and  she  remained  tiiere  alone  with  herj'l'he  prediction  was  nearly  fulfilled;  but  after  severe 
little  son  from  July  to  Kebjuary,  1814-15.    Mr.  and  j  suffering  she  reached  her  home  in  America,  where 

she  has  resided  until  tins  time,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington.    Mr.  Johnson,  fearful  lest   his  long  absence 


peake  and  Ohio  Canal  Convention,  and  repeals  the 
provisos  in  our  internal  improvement  law,  which 
prevented  the  State  of  Maryland  from  becoming 
subscribers  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  It  also  al- 
lows the  same  amount  to  the  Susquehannah  Canal, 
and  authorizes  an  advance  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. 

Maryland  has,  therefore,  taken   her  stand  in  fa- 
vour of  internal  improvement,  and  her  policy  will 
remain  unchanged  for  many  years;  during  the  term, 
t  all  events,  of  the  present  Senate,  who  hold  their 
seats  until  September,  1831. 

Maryland  has  shewn,  that  she  is  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  use  all  the  means  in  her  power,  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  her  citizens  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Union.  [lb. 


SFORTIXire  OLIO. 


Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  young  American  girl  who  had 

gone  out  with  her,  having  left  Petersiurg  for  Amei 

ica,  Mr,  Adams  left  it  in  April,  1814.     It  was  while  1  iVoni  his  native  country,   should  deprive   his   chil 

she  was  left  alone,  that  the  Empress' mother,  on  a" 


occasions,  declared  herself  Mrs.  Adams'  protec- 
trice.  The  war  with  America  had  cut  ofl"  all  com- 
munication, and  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Adams  was 
made  more  painful  by  the  impossibility  of  hearing 
from  ber  children. 

She  received  an  order  from  her  husband  to   dis 


dren  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  through  the  inllu 
enceofhis  friends,  had  them  naturalized  in  the  Le 
gislative  Assembly  of  Maryland,  where  their  names 
stand  recorded. 

Mrs.  Adams  is  a  woman  of  unassuming  manners, 
fond  of  reading,  writing  and  knitting,  and  detesting 
politics,  and  in   such  general   bad   health,  that  she 


pose  of  their  furniture,  &,c.  and  join    him  in  Paris,  seldom  leaves  her  chamber;  and  during  this  winter 

■■  '  ■     '-    -'■-  ' ''"=■""''"  ""^  has  only  done  so  at  Ihe  drawing  rooms  to  show  her 

sense  of  the  respp-t  due  to  the  public.  The  only 
motive  of  the  writer  in  publishinid;  this  piece,  is  to 
refute,  by  a  complete  statement  of  facts,  the  prepos- 


In  the  sale  of  his  property,  she  became  the  prey  of 
sharpers;  a  thing  of  course,  when  a  wife  is  left  by 
her  natural  protector;  and  left  St  Petersburg,  after 
taking  leave  of  the  Empress'  mother,  on  the  19th  of 


Ride  and  Drive. 

Mr.  Bullock's  match,  to  drive  three  miles  in  har- 
ness, in  13  minutes,  for  150  sovereigns,  from  Houns- 
low  heath  (opp)site  the  Powder  mills,)  to  Bedfont 
lane,  a  measured  thiee  miles;  and  a  second  match, 
for  100  sovs.  that  Mr.  Field's  American  mare  did 
not  trot  (saddle,)  the  three  miles  in  10  minutes, 
carrying  feather  weight,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
October  19.  Mr.  B.  made  both  matches,  and  his 
groom  rode  saddle.  The  master  drove  as  follows: 
The  lirst  mile  in  4  min.  3  sec.  (having  once  to  back 
the  wheels  for  breaking  into  a  gallop;)  the  second,  in 
3  min.  35  sec;  and  the  third,  in  3  min.  40  sec.  win- 
ning the  match  tolerably  easy.— 6  to  4  on  time. 

In  the  second  match,' the  boy  rode  7  st.  4  lb.  and 
did  as  follows:  First  mile,  3  min  9  sec;  second,  3 
mm.  12  sec;  and  the  third,  leisurely,  in  3  min.  30 
seconds,  winning  by  9  seconds  easily.— 2  to  1  on 
the  mare.  [Annals  of  iiporting. 


Februarv,  1815,  with   two  men   servants,  a  French  i  terous  fables  which  have  appeared  concerning  the 
waiting  maid,  and    her  son   Charles;  only   one   of|  birth  of  this   lady      Having  never  before  appeared 


these  persons    being   known  to  her      Every  thing 

had  been  done  by  the  Russian  government  through 

the  medium  of  Mr.    Harris,  to   make   her  journey 

tasy,  and  in  all  the  towns  where  she  stopped  she 

was  most  kindly  received.    At  Nerva.the  Governor 

waited  on   her  and  informed  her  that  apartments 

were  prepared  for  her  at  his   house,  to  which  he 

gave  her  a  most  polite  and  urgent  invi_^lation.     At 

Riga  she  was  received   in   the   sa.ue  manner;  and 

during  four  or  five  days  which  she  passed  there,  the 

Governor  insisted  upon   her  dining  with   him   and 

his  lady  every  day;  and  made  an  enlertainment  ex 

pressly  to  introduce   her  to  the   first  people  in  the 

place,   to   whom   she  was   under  the   necessity   of 

speaking  Gennan,  a  language   with  which  she  was 

but   little  acquainted,  and   which    she    spoke  with 

great  difficulty.     Mrs.  Adams  completed   her  jour 

ney  as  far  as    Berlin,  having  met  with  no  other  ac 

cident  than  losing  the   fore-wheel   of  her  carriase. 

In  this  city  she  was  obliged  to  remain  until  two  new 

wheels  could   be  made,  for  which  she  waited  eight 

davs.     There  again  she  was  most  kindly  received 

by  her  old  friends      Again   she   proceeded   on   her 

journey;  and  soon  afterwards  heard  of  the  return  ol 

the  Emperor  Napoleon  lo  France.     At  Frankfort 

on  the  Maine,  her  two  men  servants  deserted  her; 

and  so   gieat    was   the    general   consternation,   the 

merchant  to  whom  she  had   letters  could  only  get  a 

bo>  of  fourteen  to  attend  ber,  ami  with  this  servant 

she  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied.    Pursuiu;^  her  course 

through   the    grand  duchy  of  Baden,  by  the  advice 

of  the  merchant,  as  hf   did  not  think  it   would   he 

safe  to  go  to  Magileburg,  Mrs.  Adams  accomplisii- 

ed  her  journey   to  Sirasbuvg,  still   travelliiiK   nigiil 

am)  day.  withou'  accident  or  diftii  ulty.      At   Slras 

Iburg  she  procured  a  most  discreet  and  exceileiit 


in  print,  and  possessing  no  ability  for  authorship 
she  is  iiiHifl'erent  to  criticism,  and  careless  of  effect, 
so  long  as  she  has  the  happiness  to  show  that  Mrs. 
Adams  is  the  daughter  of  a.n  American  Republican 
Merchant. 


IlO'TEB.irAIi  ITaTRO-VHJSOJiVST. 


The'  Legislature  of  the  state  of  Virginia  has  pass- 
ed a  law,  confirming  the  charter  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  with  only  thise  al- 
terations: 1st  That  the  road  shall  not  touch  the 
Ohio  river  lower  down  than  the  mouth  of  Little 
Kanawha  river;  that  the  damages  for  property 
taken  or  used  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  &c. 
shall  be  determined  as  such  affairs  are  now  effected 
by  the  laws  of  the  Commonweallh  of  Virginia;  that 
the  penalty  for  injuring  the  road  or  property  of  the 
company,  shall  be  the  same  as  is  inflicted  for  the 
same  offence  against  the  public  works  of  Virginia; 
that  is,  the  penitentiary.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote.  [^\'at.  Intel. 


"^WM  ^A)hM'M 


'lis 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  16,  1827. 


Legislature  of  MtRYLAND. 

AnaapciUs.  March  10,  1327. 

A  bill  from   the  House  of  Delegates,  on  the  sub 
ject  of  internal  improvemeni,  has  just    passed   the 
Senate.     Affumalvoe.  Messrs.  Forrest,  Healh,  John 
s,in,   Kennedy,   .ilarriott.   Nelson,  Sewell — 7,     jVe 
ga(t«e,  Messrs.  DiMinis,  Harrison,  Reese,  VVhitely — 
4.     Several  senaiors,  friendly  to  the  bill,  were  ab- 
sent. 

This  bill  accords  with  the  wishes  of  the  Chesa- 


f^^RiNALDo. — Extract  to  the  Editor  from  a  gen- 
tleman, than  whom  there  is  no  better  judge  in  the 
state  of  Maryland.  Rinaldo  is  now  in  Baltimore — 
no  disposition  .has  been  made  of  "him  for  the  ensu- 
ing season.  Proposals  will  be  received,  and  the 
horse  exhibited  on  application  to  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer.  He  is  by  Sir  Archy — a  fine 
bay,  and  in  all  respects  equal,  in  point  of  blood,  to 
any  horse  in  America  or  Europe. 

Londonderry ^  ntar  Euston,  March  14, 1827, 

Dear  Sir. — I  received  your  letter  last  evening, 
and  agreeably  to  your  request,  though  with  much 
reluctance,  send  you  Rinaldo;  the  best  horse  in  my 
opinion  we  have  ever  had  on  this  shore;  and  I  fear 
it  will  be  long  before  we  shall  see.  his  like  a^aia 
among  us.  A  press  of  business  upon  ray  hands, 
want  of  stahlage  and  scroom,  made  it  impracticable 
for  me  at  this  time,  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
accommodation;  and  I  was  not  seconded  by  my 
brother  farmers,  with  either  zeal  or  liberality  No 
horse  can  be  better  calculated  than  Rinaldo  to  pro- 
pagate a  progeny  calculated  to  subserve  all  the  use- 
ful purposes  of  man.  He  has  the  hardiness  of  con- 
stitution, strength  and  powers  of  the  coach  horse, 
with  the  activity,  winil  and  fire  of  the  Enslish  cour- 
ser His  blood  throughout  is  unexceptionable,  and 
that  portion  of  it  from  Janus,  invaluable. 

He  is  a  hor.sp  of  fine  temper.  On  the  road  bold 
and  fearless.  Nolliing  can  intimid.ite  him;  and  \n 
the  stable  he  is  qiiet,  peaceful,  and  easily  governed 
by  a  boy.  Some  Kentuekians  viewed  him  at  my 
stable,  since  you  were  over,  who  were  excellent 
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judges,  and  pronounced  htm,  in  point  of  figure  and 
action,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  liorse  tiiey  had 
ever  seen,  except  /Jfr(rai«/;  and  th^it  his  action  in 
walliint;,  v/as  nearly  equ;.l,  and  much  like,  that 
celebrated  liorse.  1  wish  him  every  success;  and 
have  no  doubt  if  he  goes  to  Jersey,  that  many  hun- 
dred doUars  \\\\\  go  from  lliis  state  to  purchase  some 
of  his  progeny  at  some  liiture  peribii. 

EUWl).  N.  HAMBLETON. 


^rP-Tha  celebrated  horse  Sir  Archie,  about  22 
or  ii.i  years  of  age,  stain's  to  cover  mares  this  sea- 
son, in  Northampton  county,  North  Carolina,  at  75 
dollars  a  mare. 

Contention,  at  New  Market,  near  Petersburgh, 
at  ^25  A  mare.  He  is  a  colt  of  Sir  Archie — liis  dam 
by  the  imported  horse  Dare  Devil. 

Arab,  another  son  of  Sir  Archie,  stands  at  Dia- 
mond Grove,  Brunswick  county,  Virginia,  at  $30. 


in  prices  actually  quoted,  some  very  low  sales  have 
been  made.  The  iuiport.s  are  light,  being  only  lii30 
bales  from  America.  The  sales  amount  to  lO.oOO 
bales.  There  will  be  offered  at  auction  to  morrow, 
at  the  public  sale  room,  1500  bales  Uplands. 

Bowed,  Georgia,  64  to  7i;  New  Orleans,  7i  to 
85;  Sea  Island,  Is.  to  Is.  7(/.;  Rice,  Am.  ISs  lo22s. 
6d;  Flaxseed  for  crushing.  40s  to  42s.;  Turpentine, 
1  Is.  to  13s.  6rf.;  Rosin,  Gs'Jd.  to  7s  3d.;  Ashes,  fresh 
pot,  Q8s  to  30s.;  Montreal,  26s  (id.;  American.  1st 
qual.  Pearl,  27s.  to  29s.;  Montreal  do.  26s.  6d.  to 
27s.  6d. 


PRICES  CURRHZCT. 


ARTICLES. 


S^ToB.^cco. — One  hogshead  Ohio  tobacco  sold 
last  week  for  §33  per  hundred — one  at  §26,  one  at 
$24,  one  at  §20.  one  at  §15.  one  at  §14--and  three 
stayed,  being  in  too  high  condition,  at  §12.50  Not 
much  coming  in  The  expectation  is  8000  from 
that  state,  ol  last  year's  growth.  Little  doing  in  Ma- 
ryland tobacco;  prices  about  the  satue  as  at  our  last 
report;  low  qualities  have  rather  declined.  The 
shipments  from  this  port  are  said  not  to  have  turned, 
out  so  well  as  those  from  the  Potomac.  It  is  ex-' 
pected  that  in  a  few  weeks  some  "stir"  will  take  place 
in  this  branch  of  business. 


Krr.\t\. — In  No.  5(1,  p.  394,  the  second  paragraph  of 
Dr.  Muse's  Address,  should  read  thus: 

Before  us,  is  presented  this  gratifying  spectacle;  a 
second  exhibition  of  agricultural  merit  and  energy; 
Die  early  fruits  of  our  youthful  institution;  the  evi- 
dences of  its  utility;  before  us,  with  allowance  for  the 
limited  existeuce  of  our  society,  are  realized  our  most 
sanguine  anticipations. 

In  the  next  column  of  the  above  .\ddres5,  7th  para- 
graph, first  line,  should  read, 

1  shall  otfer  an  apology,  &c. 


COIVEiaXiRCIAXi  RECOiiD. 


By  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Robert  Pulton,  Capt. 
Britton,  at  New  York,  we  have  received  Liverpool 
papers  to  the  9th,  and  London  to  the  7lh  February. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  7th  says, 
the  Portuguese  afl'uir  having  come  to  an  i  nd,  com- 
mercial men  appear  to  be  again  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  home  politics,  and  ihe  forthcoming  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  with  regard  to  the  Com  laivs, 
are  anxiously  looked  for.  There  is  not  much  doing 
in  the  produce  market,  but  business  i»  far  I'rom  be- 
ing bad.  Sugar  was  in  good  demand  to-day.  The 
uncertain  state  ol  the  Corn  laws  has  a  bad  effecti 
upon  Ihe  spirits' market.  The  occasion  of  the  ad-' 
Vance  in  turpentine  and  the  extensive  speculations,] 
is  the  facility  of  extracting  gas  from  turpentine. —  j 
Rosin  has  advanced  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  account: 
of  some  experiments  of  extracting  oil. 

Intelligence  to  the  19lh  Januarv  had  been  recciv- ! 
ed  at  London,  furnishing  additional  particulars  of 
the  operations  of  the  royalists  against  the  rebels,  in 
Portugal,  who  have  been  put  down  at  almost  every 
point. 

The  British  Traveller  slates,  that  it  is  currently 
reported  in  the  city,-  that  in  consequence  of  some 
misunderstanding,  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  min- 
isters, and  that  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Mr. 
Robinson  will  retire. 

Cora  Laws. —  The  following  circular  has  been  is- 
sued to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  Treasury: — •'linmndiule.  Y(ur  attendance 
is  most  earnestly  requested  upon  the  resolulions 
respecting  the  corn  laws,  on  Miiiidmj.  the  i9//i  of 
February,  instead  ol  Monday,  the  12!h,  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  notice  paper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

The  stud  of  the  late  Duke  of  York  sold  for  SOOOi. 
His  famous  horse  Moses,  sold  for  1000/  to  the  Duke 
ofRielimond.  The  total  amount  of  his  property  is 
180,000/;  his  debts  300,000/. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  Thursday.  Feb.  S. 
We  have  experienced  a  steady  demand  this  week 
from  the  trade,  and  although  there  is  no  reductio.'i 


VALUABLE  SPOCK.AND  FARMING  UTEN- 
SILS—FOR SALE, 

On  Tuesday  next,  20//t  March. 

Such  an  opportunity  rarely  occurs  as  will  be  pre 
senlecl  on  Tuesday  next,  die  L'Oth  March,  I'or  obtaining 
valuable  domestic  animals— especia//i/  Bakrwell  Shetp,  of 
Ihe  finest  quality.  The  subscriber,  havng  declined 
farming  und  lented  his  estate,  will  on  that  day  sell  all 
his  Stock  of  domestic  animals,  consisting  of  about  60 
Bakewell  sheep,  most  of  them  Ewes  that  will  then 
have  lambs;  Horses,  breeding  Mares  and  Colls;  Hogs 
of  the  best  breed;  Cows,  working  Oxen;  Farming  im- 
plements, &c  6I.C. 

The  sale  will  take  place  on  the  farm,  two  miles  from 
Purl  Pcnn,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Fi'euch  Town,  Elk- 
ton  and  Newcastle. 

Marck  16.  THOMAS  BLANDY.' 


THE  BE.»UTIFUL  THOROUGH  BRED  STALLION 

MARK  ANTHONY,   ' 

Will  stand  this  season  (1'21,)  at  Fort  Hill,  the  farm 
of  Charles  Slerett  Kidgely,  on  Elk  Kidge,  Anne  Arun- 
;del  county,  .Md.,  at  twenty  dollars,  which  may  be  paid 
with  fijlien,  on  or  before  the  lirst  day  of  August  next. 
j  Half  a  dollar  to  the  grooin. 

Mark  .'\nthony  is  six  years  old  this  grass — sixteen 
I  hands  high,  a  fine  brown,  and  in  point  of  beauty,  sym- 
metry of  form  and  action,  is  not  sur|.assed  by  aiiv  horse 
in  tliis  country.  He  was  got  by  Sir  \rchy,  his  dam, 
Itoanoka,  was  got  by  Florizel,  (never  beat  or  paid  for- 
feit.) He  was  a  son  of  old  Diomed;  his  dam  by  Shark, 
that  ranks  with  the  very  first  racers  of  England.  Raa- 
uoi.a's  dam  was  Cornelia  (the  dam  of  (iracehus,)  by 
Chanticleer,  (old  VVildair's  best  son,)  Vanity,  by  Celer, 
(old  Janus's  best  son,)  grand  djm  by  Mark  Anthony, 
Ihe  best  son  of  old  Partner,  (who  himself  was  the  best 
of  Morton's  Traveller's  get,)  out  of  .Selima,  by  ihe  Uo- 
doljihin  Arabian — Jolly  Koger,  out  of  a  Silver  Eye 
which  horse  was  imported,  and  the  property  of  Samuel 
l)u  Val,  Esq. 

Pasturage  will  be  provided  for  mares  at  fifty  cents 
each  week;  care  will  be  taken  of  them,  but  there  wi 
be  no  liability  for  accidents  or  escapes. 

Season  to  commence  on  the  first  of  April,  and  end 
on  the  first  of  August. 

Mircli  16. 
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